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A  Novel  of  English  Country  House  Life 

The  Sacred   Fount 

By  Henry  James 

^OTHING  that  Mr,  James  has  written 
J-^  presents  in  more  explicit  and  definite 
form  the  traits  that  mark  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  his  mature  talent  than  this  new 
story  of  a  group  of  personages  at  a  week-end 
English  coimtrj-house  party.  **  The  Sacred 
Fount"  is  the  distilled  essence  of  his  art 
and  epitomizes  his  panorama  of  life.  It  is  a 
masterpiece  of  an  absolutely  unprecedented 
o^'der.  i2mo,  $t.50 


A  Tale  of  Old  New  York 

God's   Puppets 

By  Imogen  Clark 

A  VIVID  picture  of  life  and  character  in 
New  York  City  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  dramatic  interest  of 
the  plot  centring  in  a  Dutch  minister  and  his 
daughter,  with  whose  fortunes  an  English 
girl  and  her  cousin,  Captain  Bellenden,  are 
intimately  related.  The  atmosphere  and  local 
color  of  the  place  and  period  are  admirably 
reproduced,  and  form  an  effective  back- 
ground for  the  human  drama  which  grows 
out  of  the  relations  of  the  group. 

t2mo,  $t.50 


A  Kentucky  Story 

The   Inlander 

By  Harrison  Rohertson 

A  DRAMATIC  Mory  of  lovi-  ar-l     -.iwr^T, 
the  scene  of  which  is  ^  -    Kr. 

The  characters  are  strongly  dra-'  "    V    - 

the  action  is  brisk,  the  si lon^  art  fuli  of 

intense  and  em<  tionai  int»'rest.      Th*-  hrrc- 
is  a  chivalric  So  therner  \vho5e  ^'    " 
of  honor  and  ratier  j'w.Viv.s  dis   o-':ion  ^w,. 
ply  the  motive   lor  a  j.l^v  -^^  «*-^ni!iiT  ;  u. 
power.  i2rtio,  t^U^ 


A  New  Ausir.iian  Siory 

The  Shaciow  of  a  Man 

By  E    v.  Hornung 
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CRITTENDEN.   ...  By  John  Fox,  Jr.     a  Kenttikv  story  of  :ove  ami  var. 
'                        flJ5 

The  House  of   ..    ....  ^^   Molly  Elliot    Seawlli..     A    stirrin-   !.i.,turioal 

.    .    .    .    EGREMONT  romance  of  the  17th  century.                                         f^SG 


TOMMY  &  GRIZEL      ^y  J-  ^-  Barrie.     Them<   .  vitaKharacter  in  modem 
fiction.  $LSO 


UNLEAVENED     .    .      By  Robert  grant.    A 
BREAD       American  social  life. 
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Scribner's  New  Books 


TEN  MONTHS  A  CAPTIVE  AMONG  THE  FILIPINOS 

Being  a  Narrative  of  Adventure  and  Observation  during  Imprisonment 

on  the  Island  of  Luzon. 

By  Albert  Sonnichsen.     With  Portrait.    8vo,  $2,00 

A  PECULIARLY  interesting  account  of  an  extraordinary  experience.  The  story  of 
the  author's  imprisonment  in  the  insurgent  capital,  his  captivity  during  the  retreat 
northward,  his  trials  in  a  native  hospital,  and  his  final  escape  is  told  with  remarkably 
genuine  and  convincing  effect.  Incidentally,  there  is  a  flood  of  fresh  and  novel  light 
on  the  Filipino  character. 


MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.    By  Prof.  F.  Max  MUUer 
With  Portraits,    8vo,  $2,00 

A  WORK  of  the  deepest  interest,  in  which  the  famous  Oxford  scholar  describes  his 
career  from  his  earliest  youth.  He  dwells  with  especial  particularity  upon  the  effect 
of  environment  upon  his  life,  including  in  that  phrase  friends  and  circumstances.  The 
intimate  personal  charm  of  the  book  is  great. 


THE   HISTORICAL  NOVEL,  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS 
By  Brander  Matthews.     J2mo,  $t.25  net 

PROFESSOR  MATTHEWS'S  keen  and  illuminative  insight  into  the  personality  of 
writers  and  into  questions  of  literature  appears  at  its  best  in  this  series  of  essays 
on  literary  subjects,  both  general  and  personal  in  character.  His  discussion  of  **  The 
Historical  Novel,"  of  '*  Romance  against  Romanticism,'*  and  of  **The  Study  of  Fiction," 
will  be  found  of  the  first  interest  and  value  to  tlie  student  of  fiction. 


MASTERS  OF  FRENCH   LITERATURE 
By  George  M.  Harper,  ^^'^vSJ^^^T^    J2mo,  $1.25  net 

PROFESSOR  HARPER  has  furnished  in  these  careful  and  penetrating  studies  of  the 
great  French  writers  a  survey  of  French  literature  as  a  whole,  the  place  of  which 
among  the  literatures  of  the  world  he  also  discriminatingly  determines  in  an  essay  de- 
voted to  that  special  subject.  The  book  is  the  manifest  result,  of  profound  study  and 
prolonged  reading,  and  its  views  of  the  giants  of  French  prose  and  poetry  are  marked  by 
candor  and  intelligent  sympathy  altogether  unusual  in  the  criticism  of  the  foreigner. 


THE  OPERA,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.    By  W.  F.  Apthorp 
{Music  Lover^s  Librasy*)    With  Portraits*     12mo,  $1.25  net 

A  CLEAR  and  connected  account  of  the  establishment  and  gradual  evolution  of  the 
Opera  as  an  art,  especially  as  regards  the  inter-relation  and  effect  upon  e<»ch  other 
of  the  different  schools,  composers,  and  epoch-making  works.  The  book  has  the  dis- 
tinction and  the  authoritative  quality  attaching  to  everything  Mr.  Apthorp  writes. 


Nearly  Ready 

CHOIRS  AND  CHORAL  MUSIC.    By  Arthur  Mees 
With  Portraits.     12mo,  $t.25  net 

HISTORY   of  choirs  and   choral   music   from  the  earliest  times.     It  is  written  in 
popular  form,  and  is  addressed  to  the  amateur  choral  singer. 


CHARLES   SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  ^^n*;*' York. 
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JvLiA  Marlowe 


Says:  **It  is  true  that  I  have  completed  arrangements 
for  the  dramatic  rights  to  *  The  Redemption  of  David 
Corson.'  The  book  is  a  good  book,  with  strong  dra- 
matic possibilities,  and,  best  of  all,  it  is  an  American 
book  on  an  American  subject.  It  is  a  noble  story  to 
tell,  and  it  ought  to  be  told  on  the  stage.  The  charac- 
ter of  Pepeeta  is  an  unusual  one  in  fiction,  and  it  seems 
to  me  it  should  be  one  of  great  strength  and  power  in  a 
play. 

**  The  public  is  so  appreciative  of  *  When  Knight- 
hood was  in  Flower'  that  a  long  '  run  '  of  it  is  assured, 
and  I  should  not  be  thinking  of  another  play  at  this 
time,  but  *  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson  '  is  such  a 
splendid  novel  and  presents  such  strong  possibilities  for 
a  beautiful  and  unusual  play,  that  I  felt  I  must  secure  it 
niSS   HARLOWE   <^^  oncQ.'"— Indianapolis  News, 


ln«<WhenKnis:ht- 
hood  was  in  Flower  " 


ASK  YOUR  BOOKSELLER  FOR  THESE  BOOKS. 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS 


Pull  of  lacldeatf  action  and  color 


A  story  by  a  real  storyteller 


LIKE  ANOTHER  HELEN         A  SON  OF  AUSTERITY 


By  George  Horton 

Mr.  Horton's  powerful  romance  stands 
in  a  new  field  and  brings  an  almost  un- 
known world  in  reality  before  the  reader — 
the  world  of  conflict  between  Greek  and 
Turk. 

The  island  of  Crete  seems  a  real  and  gen- 
uine home  after  reading  this  book;  not  a 
mere  spot  on  the  map.  The  troubles  of 
this  people  are  tragic  and  pathetic. 

Mr.  Horton  employs  a  vivid  style  that 
keeps  the  interest  alive,  and  many  psssages 
are  filled  with  delicate  poetic  feeling. 

Things  liappen  and  the  story  moves. 
The  characters  are  well  conceived  and  are 
human  and  convincing.  Beyond  question 
Mr.  Horton*s  fine  story  is  destined  to  take 
high  rank  among  the  books  of  the  day. 

With  illustrations  by  C.  M.  Relyea. 
i2mo,  cloth  bound.     Price,  $1.50. 


By  George  Knight 

Mr.  Knight  has  created  a  real  atmos- 
phere for  his  men  and  women  to  breathe, 
and  his  men  and  women  take  deep  breaths. 
They  are  alive,  they  are  human,  they  are 
real. 

He  has  a  delightful  story  to  tell  and 
knows  how  to  tell  it.  The  reader  realizes 
at  once  that  here  is  a  man  who  served  his 
seven  years  of  apprenticeship  before  open- 
ing a  shop  on  his  own  account. 

It  is  a  story  of  human  life,  of  possible 
people  in  possible  situations,  living  out 
their  little  span  of  life  in  that  state  in  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  call  them. 

With  frontispiece  by  Harrison  Fisher. 
i2mo,  cloth.     Price,  $1.50. 
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More 

original  than 

Richard  Carvel 
More 

cohesive  tKeLTi 

To  Have  and 
To  Hold 

More 

vital  than 

JarLice  Meredith 
More 

a^rtistic  ivnd 
spontaneous  than 
&nv  of  its  rivals 

Such  is 

Maurice  Thonnpson*s 
superb  American 
rDn\ance 

Alice  of 

Old 

Vincennes 

-Chicago  T'rmes^M eraid 


i 


It  is  the  love-story 
of  the  year 

Bfla   Whcefcr    ti^ifcojc 


**Sirfcce   colunnns  hatve  been   wa^^icd   in   thic   vtiin   e^ttempt   to   identify 

The  Great  American  Novel 

p«rti^p9  it  would  be  well  to  waive  ekrgument  and  stand  on  the  bold  claim 
lKA.t  ^  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes'  more  nearly  fills  what  we  may  fa^ncy  to  be  its 
re^uiremenfs  th^n  any  book  in  the  closing  decade  of  this  century." 

^ochejtcr  Herald 
12 mo.  Illustrated.    SI. 50 
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Be0innin.^  a  Serial  Novel 
of  Adventure  inthe  War  oTlSU 

"DRJ  AND  r 

By  Irving  BacKeller 

autlior  o£ 

"  EBEN  HOLDEN." 
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SPE.CIAL  HALF-PRICE  OFFER  to  Bookman  Readers 

RiDPATfl's  History  of  the  United  States  ^"^t  ^"^ 


THE  NEW  IMPERIAL  EDITION    ;    :    :  :  : 
FOUR  SUPERB  ROYAL  OCTAVO  VOLUMES 


Date 

Only  50  Otirts  Rtqiiired 

No  American  home,  however  obscure  and  humble,  can  aflbrd 
to  be  without  some  readable,  authentic  and  patriotic  nar- 
rative of  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  that  land  whose  name  has 
become,  in  all  the  world,  the  synonym  of 
liberty.  Such  a  work  is  Dr.  Ridpath*s 
PQpaltf  Hlatmy  of  the  UaHed  Slates.  It  is 
a  compendium  of  the  stirring  facts  of  our 
history  woven  into  a  narrative  so  brilliant 

and  dramatic  as  to  leave  an  ineffaceable  im- 

pression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The 
images  rise  from  these  pages  like  the  creations  of  fiction.  Thou- 
sands of  the  readers  of  Dr.  Ridpath's  work  have  borne  witness  to 
tts  ■afalliif  and  ateefMif  iatemt. 

The  work  is  superbly  bound  in  half  Russia,  gilt  tops,  the  most 
elegant  of  bindings,  and  profusely  illustrated ;  type  large  and 
clear.  The  set  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  oayment  of  50  cents,  and 
the  balance  will  be  payable  in  ten  monthly  payments  of  %\  each. 
Books  can  be  returned  within  ten  days  and  money  refunded  if  not 
found  satisfactory. 

MAIL  THi8   COUPON   TO-DAY 


READS  LIKE 
A  ROMANCE 


HENRY  G.  ALLEN  &  CO..  150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
I  accept  your  Special  Offier  to  Bookman  Readers  of 
Ridpath's  History  of  the  United  States,  and  enclose  50 
cents  as  initial  payment.  Send  full  particulars,  and  if 
satisfactory,  will  order  the  set,  otherwise  the  50  cents  is 
to  be  returned  to  me. 


HENRY  G.  ALLEN  &  CO..  Publishers 

ISO  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


J^ILLYl    At  Love's  Erxtremes 

By  MAURICE  THOMPSON,  Author  of  •.  Alice  of  Old  VIncennes  " 

Illustrated.    Exquisitely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  $1.50.    First  large  edition  oversold  in  advance  of  publication. 


An  instant  auccets 

'«HERE  LIES" 

A  Collection  of  quaint  and  humorous  inscriptions 
from  tombstones.  With  a  unique  cover  design. 
7S  cents. 

A  new  edition  of  a  popular  boolc 

COMMON  SENSE  IN  CHESS 

By  Emanuel  Lasker.  With  all  the  diagratns. 
Bound  in  a  green  silk  cloth,  gilt,  nvt  75  cents. 


A  Companion  Voiume  to  **Here  Lie*'* 

FOUR  HUNDRED  LAUGHS ;  or,  Fun 
Without  Vulgarity 

A  Book  of  Tests,  Toasts.  Eccentric  Rhymes,  Witty 
Sayings,  etc.    Cloth,  75  cents. 

Tlie  Tnitli  al>out  Prince  Charile 

THE  RISING  OF  1745 

With  a  Bibliography  of  Jacobite  history,  1689-178?. 
Edited  by  Chas.  Sanford  Terry,  M.A.  (Third  vol- 
ume Scottish  History  from  contemporary  writers.V 
Cloth,  $1.95. 


5th  EDITION 

LINNET.  By  Grant  Allen.  Cloth,  gilt,  $1.50.  A  charming  romance  of  the  Tyrol,  with  photogravure 
portrait  of  author. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  LENTEN  EDITION  OF 

DEATH — AND  AFTERWARDS,  a  most  eloquent  argument  for  immortality.  By  Sir  Edwin 
ARNOLD.  With  a  superb  photogravure  frontispiece  reproduction  of  Thomas  Cole's  painting,  *'  Lead,  Kindly 
Light."    Bound  in  white.    Cover  stamped  purple  and  gold.    (In  a  box.)    75  cents. 


NEW  AMSTERDAM  BOOK  CO.,  156  Fifth  Ave,  N.  Y. 
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THE  GREATEST  NOVELS  IN  THE  HANDIEST  FORMS 

Dickcns-Thackcray-Scott 


IN    YOUR    POCKET 


T^ACII  NOV'EIv  is  complete  in  onu  voIuiiil-,  uiul  the  ^rz^^i  is  only  4-|x6^ 
Indies  and  not  thicker  tlum  an  ordinary  magazine*  Think  of  it^ — tliere 
arc  troni  5^6  to  looci  pages  in  eucli  volunie,  vet  the  ivpe  is  iis  lar^e  and  as 
easily  read  as  tliat  ycru  are  rio2V  reading!  It*s  all  due  to  the  India  Paper, 
which  is  the  tliitniest  printing  paper  in  the  world. 

The  enormnus  sales  these  wonderfiil  little  jjooks  are  having  is  not  alone 
due  to  their  convenience  when  traveling,  but  because  they  make  a  library  set 
vvhieii  anyone  would  be  proud  to  own* 

YOU  CAN  OWN  THIS  BEAUTIFUL 


New  Century  Library 

THROUGH  OLIR 

"Which  Next"  Selling  Plan 


Old  Size. 

I'ype  Same  Si/c. 


In  larder  that  you  m',\y  examiue  une  of  tliesebooks, 
we  aiake  the  following  olTer  :  On  receipt  of  the  price 
^  of  a  volume,  we  will  send  jou,  postpaid,  aaj  novel 
NewSiiff,  JOU  select  whidi  is  alrt^adv  published.  If  you  are 
Tint  plen^ed  with  it,returti  it  to  us  at  once  and 
your  money  wHI  be  refunded  without  question.  It  ytui  ketp  it,  wti  will  snul  you 
monthly  t>iir  *' Whirh  Nrxi  "  ])i>stiil  card  hearinj^  thf  titled  of  novels  published  Itj  date* 
Yon  will  simply  thetk  the  one  or  more  books  yon  \\\>h  and  return  postal  card,  w'ith  money, 
to  US,  In  thin  marinrr  v<ni  msiy  arqviire  these  standard  works  at  a  remarkable  low  tost  and 
you  are  never  in  debt. 

^acli  Volume  may  h*  had,  hAJidsomely  bound.  In  the  following  *»tylra  :  Cloth,  cKtra 
ffllt  tap.  Si. 00;  Leather  Limp.  glH  tofr,  $t.25\  Leather  BoArd^.  i:tlt  cdj^es,  SI.  50. 


DICKENS'  NOVELS 

Alrmdy  pu  f^mhfii—  "  "F  he  Pickwick  Pii  pers, " " 
'*  Nidiohis  Nickk^by/'  "  Ranmbv  Rudg^^  " 
"  Oliver  Twist,"  and  '■  Sktrtchts  hv  Boe,"  ''  Old 
Curiosity  Shop,"  "Mardn  Cliuzzlewit/'  "t>oni- 
hey  ;ind  Son/'  "David  Copperfield,"  "  Ajiier- 
ican  Notes.'     Oihers  will  follow. 

SCOTT'S  NOVELS 

Afr€a<h>  pubfishej--  "  \\ '  .1  v  er  1  v\ , ' '  "  Gu  v  Man  - 
ncTing."  Scot  is  novels  will  Ixr  complete  in 
twenty-fivu  volumes.  The  remiiininj(  twenty- 
three  volumes  will  Im?  published  at  the  rat(;  of  two 
a  iiionlh.  


THACKERAY'S  WORKS 

^Qw  Ready  and  Complete  in  Fourteen 
Volumes 

"Vanity  Fair/'  "  Pemknnis,'  **  The  New- 
comf$/'  "  Hetiry  Esmond,"  '*  The  Paris  Sketch 
Book,  etc.,"  "  The  Book  of  Snobs,  etc.,"  *'  Bar- 
le^qUf^s,  etc.,"  "  Mctl's  Wives,  etc,"  "  The  Vir- 
g\ nian s / '  "  Th e  Adventures  of  Ph il i |i , "  "  C aih- 
cri n^^  e ic . ,  "  "  Barry  Lyndon,  etc , , "  "  Essay s* 
Reviews,  etc.,"  "  Cotitrihiitions  to  Punchy  etc." 


THOMAS   NELSON  &   SONS,  Publishers, 

Department  D.  37-41   East   18th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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»8  Worth  for  %X 

^^^  The  Magazines  Will  be  Sent  to  One  or  Different  Addresses.  ^^^ 

In  our  remarkably  liberal  clubbing  offers  on  this  page  we  allow  substitutions  as  follows :  McClure's 
Magazine,  Review  of  Reviews,  Public  Opinion,  North  American  Review  (6  months).  Current  Literature 
and  World's  Work  may  be  substituted  ONE  FOR  THE  OTHER.  The  Cosmopolitan,  Harper's 
Weekly  (6  months),  and  Harper's  Bazar  (monthly),  may  be  substituted  ONE  FOR  THE  OTHER. 

Harper's  Weekly  "uZ.'SS:  $2.OO\$8.00  Worth 


Harper's  Bazar  (12  Monthly  Fashion  Numbers)  may  be  substituted. 

Review  of  Reviews,  \i^\ 

McClure's  Magazine  may  be  substituted  for  Review  of  Reviews. 


Success, 


2.50 
1.00 


5end  us  Only 


1  Year,     •      •      •       • 

SUCCESS  is  the  most  helpful  and  inspiring  magazine  in  the  world. 

North  American  Review,  »:;:;^.  2.50 

World's  Work  or  Public  Opinion  (new),  one  year,  may  be  substituted. 

NOTE ALL    ARE   YEARLY    SUBSCRIPTIONS  except  to  Harper 

American  Review.     Subscriptions  may  be  EITHER  NEW  OR  RENEWAL  except  to  Review  of 
Reviews, Current  Literature, and  Public  Opinion, which  must  be  new  names.     Forei^  postage  extra. 


(Ckeclu  AooeptMl) 

For  All  Four 

er's  Weekly  and  North 


CKMpolitai,  1  Year.     SLOO)*^"*"*^^ 

PiWcOpiioii,?'Y:!sr.:^  2.50($'l-j$ 
leviewof|»yiews,'<i^  2.50(  ^~ 

SiCCW,|Ye«-,    .     .     .1.00/poRAix 

A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  THE   MAGAZINES  IN  THE  ABOVE  OFFERS 


Harper's  Bazar,  1^^"  $1.00)*^'*"'';;;; 
World's  Work,  1  Year,  .3.00($'5  = 
C>rreitLiteratire,(.2;:73.00(  ^ 

SlCCeSS,lYear.,  .     .     .  1.00/  poR  all 


HADPFP'C  WPPI^I  V  is  the  foremost  iUastrated 
llAKrCK  ^  TTCCI1L.I  paper  of  America.  Its  cor- 
respondents and  artists  are  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Its 
caostic,  timely,  story-telling  cartoons  for  years  have  made 
political  evil  doeis  tremble,     Ragolar  price,  $4.ao  a  year. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  SJh'y^i^ 

■o  eqnal  in  America  or  Europe.  The  February,  1901^  issue, 
for  example,  contains  atrikins  articles  by  Mark  Twain.  Ex- 
Picsident  Harrison,  Henry  Xabot  Lodge.  Sir  Lepel  Griffin 
fon'*  The  Great  Religions  of  the  W^'*),  Lady  Jeune.  W. 
D.HoweUs,  Perry  Belmont  and  seven  other  leading  spedaiists 
in  different  fields.  The  best  thought  of  the  times  is  re- 
flected in  '*  The  North  American  "  ai^  it  should  be  in  every 
hoiiaehokL    R^giilnr  price,  $5.00  a  yew. 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  ^,»e";S"^JlI«^- 

vorkl's  cnrrent  history  is  made  as  fascinating  as  romance. 
Portraits  of  noted  men  and  women  brighten  its  pages,  to- 
gether with  the  best  caricatures  and  politUal  cartoons  of  the 
day,  reproduced,  by  permission,  from  a^wide  range  of  tieriodi- 
catt.  American  and  foreign  poHtics  are  discussed  ably  and 
fearkssly  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  and  others.    Price,  $3.50  a  year. 


H  A  DDPD'Q  R  A  7  A  D  ^^  l^een  the  ksading  fashion 
ll/\IvrL«n.  O  lJ/%£«/\n.  journal  of  America  for  over  30 
years.  The  publishers  now  issue  monthly.  (12  times  a  year,) 
an  extra  large  "  Fashion  Number,-'  with  a  beautiful  cover  in 
colors.  This  number  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  fashions 
and  domestic  interests,  and  each  of  these  fields  will  be  covered 
more  thoroughly  and  brilliantly  than  by  any  periodical  pub- 
lished in  Europe  or  America.  The  greatest  American  authori- 
ty on  dress,  Airs.  Ashmore,  will  be  the  leading  fashion  writer. 
In  addition,  the  best-known  specialists  in  domestic  fields  will 
cover,  in  these  monthly  numben,  every  Interest  and  need  of 
the  twentieth-century  home-maker,  mother  and  hostess. 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK  » f„^»§S'^"£^7s'^ 

ners.  Century,  and  Harper's.  It  has  many  novel  and  at- 
tractive, artistic  and  literary  features.  It  is  published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  and  is  alreadv  an  assured  success. 
It  is  magniBoently  illustrated.    Price,  $3.00  per  year. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  li„^^^^'l^^^% 

quired  to  produce  one  copy  ot  Public  Opinion.  It  is  an  in- 
valuable epitome  of  the  world's  news  and  progress.  It  is 
an  almost  indispensable  weekly.    Price,  $2.50  i>er  « 


^llfYP^^  is  a  monthly,  home  magaiine,— brijcht,  populai,  handsomely  illustrated  and  full  of  helpful 
0«J  WLrOO  and  inspiring  articles.  It  has  the  most  remarkable  list  01  contributors  of  any  American 
monthly.  Articles  from  many  of  the  most  famous  men  and  women  in  the  world,— leaders  in  literature,  indus- 
try, 8cience,poIitics,religioa  and  art,— have  been  engasred  for  its  columns  during  1901,  and  rich  treats  are  in 
store  for  its  subscribers  Articles  on  how  to  enter  and  succeed  in  the  great  professions  and  trades,  written  by 
the  foremost  men  in  each,  are  among  the  many  features  beginning  this  year.  No  man  or  woman,  boy  or 
girl  can  afforid  to  be  without  SUCCESS.  It  is  read  in  250,000  homes.  Regular  price,  $1.00  per  annum. 
Newsdealers  will  forward  orders.     Make  remittances  and  address  all  club  orders  to 

McGRAW-MARDEN  CO..  .r^!SSn*^.?1S^;  New  York  City. 
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THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

A  review,  by  leading  authorities,  of  progress  during  the  past  hundred  years 
in  the  chief  departments  of  human  activity.     8vo,  about  450  pages,  $2.50. 

Contributions  by 

Judge  C.  C.  Nott,  j.  B.  Moore,  A.  Sedgwick,  Munroe  Smith,  A.  C.  Coolidge,  Sir 
J.  G.  Bourinot,  C.  F.  Lummis,  W.  E.  Griffis,  L.  Heilprin,  Horace  White,  Andrew  Car- 
negie, C.  A.  Cutter,  J.  A.  Alexander,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Caroline  C.  Catt,  W.  G.  Trent, 
Edmund  Gosse,  J.  R.  Towse,  H.  T.  Finck,  Russell  Sturgis,  Kenyon  Cox,  Franklin 
Carter,  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  C.  S.  Pierce,  Simon  Newcomb,  J.  S.  Billings,  Oliver 
Lodge,  Andrew  Lan^;,  Leslie  Stephen,  T.  L.  De  Vinne,  J.  Nicol,  John  Trowbridge,  E.  T. 
Chamberlain,  A.  T.  Hadley,  J.  W.  Midgcley,  E.  S.  Maclay,  Capt.  C.  De  W.  Wilcox. 

The  Thirteen  Colonies  The  Laws  of  Scientific 

By    Helen   Ainslir    Smith,  author    of  HfilIld"R.Cfildin8 

"  ?"^   ""'^^ff,^  7r^°"'  Americans."  ^  practical  Treatise  on  the  Art  Commonly 

o  ;»,  ^"  ^1  >^^"^^^*^^^-.    ^^\r,  'f;"^»  Called  Palmistry.  By  William  G.  Ben- 

c  oth,  2  vols    $1 .50  each ;  half  leather,  ^.^j^  ^^l^^  ^  illustrations  from 

gilt  tops,  $1.75  each.  j.^^     8vo,  I5.00, //*/. 

This  new  "Story  of  the  Nations  "is of  unusual  vt  *      i  *•     i  *-     *■-.    ...^  »^.««i^».  *^f 

interest,  as,  in  addition  to  bein^  the  product  of  Not  only  a  practical  t»;eati8e  and  complete  wf- 

the  latest  historical  research  anda  spifited  piece  •»•«?<;•  »>o<>l'  o°  *he  ""^^l^lVi  ft? J'2-«h''JL5?JS 

of  writine,  it  is  the  first  work  dealing  witti  the  ^*dehr  welcomed  as  estabUshmg  hand-reading 

history  of  the  separate  colonies.  ^^  *  ^^^  o»*"  <>f  scientific  law. 

The  North-Americans  Huldreich  Zwingli.    The 

of  Yesterday  Reformer  of  German  Switserlamd 

A  Comparative  Study  of  North-American  By  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson,  LL.  D., 
Indian  Life,  Customs,  and  Products,  on  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History, 
the  Theory  of  Ethnic  Unity  of  the  Race.  New  York  University.  With  Supple- 
By  Frederick  S.  Dellenbaugh.  With  mentary  Historical  and  Theological 
about  350  illustrations.  8vo,  $4.00,  net.  Chapters.  This  is  No.  5  m  the  «;H^- 
^^  .  ,  ...  roesof  the  Reformation"  Series.  Fully 
The  most  important  work  on  this  subject  of  nin«tmt^H       T  »rcrp  ramn   k^  tiei 

recent  years,    fhe  illustrations  form  a  perfect  Ulustratca.     1-arge  I2mo,  f2.00. 

museum  of  specimens,  many  of  them  pertaining: 

to  very  recent  d^JKoveries. 

Our  European  Neighbours 

Graphic  pictures  of  the  home  and  social  life  of  Continental  nations  by  writers  who 
know.     Illustrated.     lamo,  each  $1.50.     The  first  two  volumes  are: 

French  Life  in  German  Life  in 

Toivn  and  Country  To^irn  and  Country 

By  Hannah  Lynch,  author  of  **Denys  By  W.  H.  Dawson,  author  of  "Grermany 
D'Auvrillac,"    **  Dr.     Vermont's    Fan-  and  the  Germans,"  etc.    Nearly  Ready. 

tasy,"  etc. 

The  Forest  Schoolmaster 

By  Peter  Roseggbr.    Authorized  translation  by  Florence  £.  Skinner,    xamo,  $1.50. 

No  better  selection  could  have  been  made  in  introducing  this  popular  Austrian  novelist  to  Bnglish 
readers.  It  is  a  stranj^e,  sweet  tale,  this  story  of  an  isolated  forest  community  civilised  and  regenerated 
by  the  life  of  one  man. 

Some  of  the  year*s  most  important  publications  appear  in  our  Spring  List*  Write^ 
mentioning'  this  publication, 

G.    P.    PUTNAM'S    SONS 

27  and  29  West  23d  dt.»  New  York         24  Bedford  St.,  Strand,  London 
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ffEW  "BOOKS  JUST  PUBLISHED 

Hamlet 

MJ^.  EDWARD  H.  SOTHERITS  PROMPT-BOOK 

The  publishers  have  endeavored  to  make  this  book  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
play  and  the  production.  The  format  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  King  Henry  V. 
and  it  is  printed  on  toned  deckle-edge  paper.  Sixteen  half-tones  illustrate  the 
volume,  eight  of  which  show  Mr,  Sothern  and  Miss  Harned  as  Hamlet  and  Ophelia, 
the  rest  exhibiting  whole  scenes  in  the  play.  The  cover  design  is  the  most  elaborate 
ever  attempted  on  a  book  of  this  character,  being  a  representation  in  six  colors,  on 
imitation  Japan  vellum,  of  the  burial  of  Ophelia,  and  the  work  of  a  distinguished 
£nglish  artist.  Flexible  board  cover,     Narroiv  octavo,    60  ceuts^  net. 

What  We  Knoiv  About  Genesis 

By  DR.  EL  WOOD  WORCESTER 
Rector  of  St,  Stephen's  Church,  Philadelphia 

Recent  discoveries  in  Babylonia  have  increased  our  knowledge  of  a  period 
which  is  of  great  historical  interest,  and  Dr.  Worcester  has  given  thorough  and 
reverent  treatment  to  this  and  other  developments  of  modem  times.  The  work  is 
illustrated  by  photographs  which  throw  more  light  on  the  subject. 

Illustrated.     Cloth,  l2mo,     p,00. 

Encyclopedia  of  Etiquette 

What'  To  Do— What  To  Say— What  To  Write— What  To  Wear 

Compiled  by  EMIL  T  II OL  T 

A  Book  of  Manners  for  every-day  use.  Not  only  is  every  perplexing  point  #f 
etiquette  brought  up  and  answered,  but  a  dozen  or  more  valuable  departments 
hitherto  ignored  are  introduced  and  developed. 

Illustrated.     12mo.     f^.OO. 

;  The  Life  of  Napoleon  ^ 

WITH  A  SKETCH  OF  yOSEPlIIAE 

To  her  **  Short  Life  of  Napoleon,"  Miss  Tarbell  now  joins  a  sketch  of  Joseph- 
ine. The  elaborate  illustrations  which  distinguished  the  former  publication  of  the 
Life  of  Napoleon  will  be  preserved  in  the  present  revised  edition. 

*•  I  desire  to  congratulate  you,"  writes  John  C.  Ropes,  **  on  having  furnished  the  public  with 
such  a  complete  and  impartial,  as  well  as  interesting  and  attractive.  Life  of  Napoleon.  The 
pictures  are  also  most  interesting;  few  of  them  have  ever  before  been  put  within  reach  of  the 
general  reader,  at  least  not  in  such  a  fine  setting." 

Richly  illustrated.     Cloth,  12mo.     p.5Q.  * 

McClure,  Phillips  6  Co.,  JVeW  York 
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FOUR  REMARKABLE  BOOKS 


FVIO  one  man  has  done  more  towards  solving  the  **  negro  problem  "   **  UP 
1^1     than  Booker  T.  Washington.     Founder  of  Tuskegee  Institute,   FROM 

he  stands  for  the  best  of  American  citizenship  as  well  as  for  the  SLAVERY  " 
broadest  and  most  forceful  possibilities  of  his  race.     His  Autobiogra- 
phy is  a  work  of  intense  human  interest  and  deep  importance,  and  its 
universal  appeal  has  already  been  proved  in  its  serial  publication. 
($1.50  net.) 

nHIS  volume  (**  A  Journey  to  Nature,"  by  J.  P.  Mowbray)  is  one  j.  p.  M.*S 
of  the  few  new  stories  the  reader  would  not  part  with  after  deLIGHT- 
Hnishing.     It  tells  of  a  Wall  Street  man  whose  doctor  orders  „.  _ 

him  to  give  up  work  and  eo  to  the  country  to  live.     The  narrative  of 

NATURE 
how  he  becomes  acquainted  with  Nature  for  the  first  time,  and  of  the 

delicate  romance  that  creeps  into  this  primitive  life,  is  told  with  such   ROMANCE 
rare  feeling,  such  quiet  humor,  such   keen  insight,  yet  gentle  phi- 
losophy, as  to  make  the  book  unique    in   contemporary  literature. 
(Illustrated,  $1.50  net.) 

^the  Nature  books  with  color  photographs  we  have  just  added  **THE 

**The  Mushroom  Book,"  by  Nina  L.  Marshall.    It  is  a  popu-  MUSH- 

lar  guide  to  the  edible  fungi  and  to  the  study  of  these  fas-  rqOM 

cinating  growths.     The  plates  in  color  and  half-tone  are  the  finest  dook»» 
mushroom  pictures  ever  published.     (48  plates,  24  in  color,  over  icx) 
text  illustrations,  $3.00  net.) 

'■n|  KING'S  PAWN  "  is  the  title  of  a  spirited  romance  by  Hamil-  A  RO- 

^^J    ton  Drummond,  author  of  *'  A  Man  of  His  Age."     The  Athc-  manCE   OF 

nceum  says  of  it:     **If  this  story  stood  by  itself  it  would  be  henRY  OF 

regarded  as  a  remarkable  book.     .     .  It  is  characterized  by  good  t^t^varrf 

literary  work,  better  than  most,  in  the  quality  of  its  composition." 
($1.50.) 

At  all  bookstores y  or  sent  post-paid  to  any 
address  ^^  on  approval, ' '  After  examining 
theniy  send  us  either  the  money  or  the  books 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

34  Union  Square.  East  NEW  YORK 
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APPLETON.  APPLETON.  APPLETON.  APPLETON.  APPLETON. 


y\^  SaIIoI^'c^  T  O0  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  book  that  will  attract  extraordinary  attention. 
^^  V^€U.AVA  d  K^xMf^  Next  month  this  prediction  will  be  justified  when  we  announce 
the  name  of  its  author. 

A  Landmark  History  of  New  YorR  il,"g:.^rboo^tn"a 

rather  unusual  plan.  The  author,  Mr.  Albert  Ulmann,  who  is  a  New  York  merchant,  con- 
ducts a  party  of  young  people  to  the  various  places  of  historic  interest  in  Manhattan  and 
entertainingly  describes  the  events  which  made  them  notable.     It  will  be  fully  illustrated.   $1.50. 

PI^HQllf*^^  nf  fK^  nr^1^«r^nn#^  ^®  *  Descriptive  Guide  for  Amateur 
X^teaSUreS  OI  mC  l  eieSC;Ope  Astronomers  and  all  Lovers  of  the 
Stars.    By  Garrett  P.  Serviss,  author  of  **  Astronomy  with  an  Opera-Glass." 

Beginning  with  a  chapter  on  the  choice  selection  and  best  manner  of  testing  telescopes,  the 
author  takes  up  the  colored,  double,  multiple,  and  temporary  and  variable  stars  and  the  nebulae, 
describing  the  peculiarities  of  each  object;  discusses  and  illustrates  the  principal  planets — Venus, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  etc. ;  describes  the  mountains,  plains,  craters,  and  •*  seas  "  of  the  moon, 
and  the  s^lar  spots ;  and,  finally,  gives  a  chapter  on  the  ever-interesting  question  of  the  existence 
of  other  worlds  among  the  stars.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  charts  of  the 
heavens,  showing  the  location  of  the  most  interesting  double  stars,  multiple  stars, 
star  clusters,  nebulae,  and  other  remarkable  celestial  objects,  and  with  drawings 
of  the  planets  and  charts  of  the  moon,  with  the  aid  of  which  the  principal  lunar 
formations  may  be  identified.     It  is  an  8vo,  and  will  cost  $1.50. 
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5%omfk  Til.!  Tqa^  IVorflQ  ^*  ^  manual  for  the  use  of  those 
OUXUe  Xll-V^SeU  TTUrUS  that  desire  to  write  and  speak 
correctly.  Many  persons  find  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  they  should  say 
**  shall "  or  *'  will."  Most  persons  get  mixed  in  the  pronouns  1*  that "  and 
**  which."  Mr.  Ayres  gives  simple  and  available  rules  and  many  illustrative 
examples  for  these  and  other  words  which  are  frequently  ill-used.  It  is  a  small, 
convenient  book  and  will  cost  $1.00. 

All  the  above  books  except  the  "SAILOR'S  LOG"  will  be  published  March  10. 

.,    Early  in  March,  possibly  on  the  ist,  we  shall  publish 

/^t^|<|i^ll^  •  Travels  and  Investigations  in  the  **  Middle  Kingdom  " — A  Study 
^'*****'^^  of  its  Civilization  and  Possibilities.  Together  with  an  Account 
of  the  Boxer  War,  the  Relief  of  the  Legations,  and  the  Re-establishment  of  Peace. 
By  James  Harrison  Wilson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  late  Major-General  United  States 
Volunteers,  and  Brevet  Major-General  United  States  Army.  Third  edition, 
revised  throughout,  enlarged,  and  reset.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.75. 

General  Wilson  has  been  twice  in  China  and  has  had  extraordinary  oppor- 
tunities of  observation,  so  that  this  work,  which  is  practically  new,  will  be 
invaluable  to  all  who  desire  to  understand  the  CHINA  OF  TO-DAY. 

I^t*^  C^\'%r£i^  ^y  JuLfEN  Gordon,  a  story  of  |**  high  life  "  in  Boston, 
'*^**^^*  V^iyut?f  Ne^  York,  Newport  and  Rome,  attained  its  third 
edition  almost  immediately.  It  was  recognized  not  only  as  a  good  story,  but  also 
as  history,  and  many  persons  guessed  correctly  the  original  study. 
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TTll3rl#*ir*^  TA€^  An^  T.^ff^mi  ^y  ^^^  ^^n  Leonard  Huxley,  though 
M.M,%AJLAt:^y  CI   I^lXt?  ILIIU   M^^ll^r9f     in  two  volumes  and  costing  $5.00  net, 

still  sells  and  is  in  its  third  edition. 

Y^ll^.^1^  TTAf*lltY\  baving  been  read  by  probably  three  million  people  (more  tlian 
^^^f^yf'^^^  XXiXA  Ull.l.f  505,000  have  been  sold !)  is  said  to  have  been  excluded  from  the 
Boston  Public  Library  I     Why  ?    What  is  the  matter  with  Boston  ? 


D.  APPLETON  ^  COMPANY,  Publishers 

72  FIFTH  AVENUE,,  NEW  YORK 
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"UNIQUE    IN    OUR    LANGUAGE" 

MY    NEW    CURATE, 


By  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan,  P.  P.  (Doneraile) 

IS  REPEATING  IN  ENGLAND  THE  SUCCESS  IT  c4CHIEVED  IN  cAHERICA 

TENTH   EDITION   NOW   READY 


RECENT  ENGLISH  REVIEWS 

**  Tenderness,  sarcasm^  and  humor  alternate  in  the 
pages  of  Father  Sheehan's  narrative,  and  all  alike  are 
true  to  the  life.  .  .  .  The  book  promises  to  become 
a  classic.'*— Zi/^rary  World. 

**  The  cream  of  the  book  is  in  the  character  and  con- 
versation of  Father  Dan.  His  scholarly  humor,  his 
tenderness  and  fun,  make  him  one  of  the  most  ador- 
able old  men  in  fiction.  .  .  .  Every  one  must  read 
*My  New  Curate.' •'-5/. /«»««'  Gazette. 

**  Full  of  that  quiet  humor  in  pathos,  of  those  smiles 
amid  tears,  which  are  the  touches  of  nature,  that  make 


the  whole  world  kin,  irrespective  of  creed  or  country." 
-H.  W.  Lucy,  in  Punch. 

RECENT  AMERICAN  REVIEWS 

**  One  of  the  cleverest  bits  of  Irish  fiction  that  has 
appeared  in  a  long  time.  .  .  .  Laughter  and  tears, 
sunlight  and  shadow  are  well  mingled  in  the  story.'*— 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"  One  of  the  blithest,  kindliest  and  humanfst  novels 
that  I  have  read.*'— A'«c;  York  Herald. 

"  A  work  of  extraordinary  merit  .  .  .  worthy  to 
become  a  classic."— C/«Va^(£>  Times-Herald. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

CITHARA  MEc4 

Poems.  By  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Shkehan,  P.  P.,  author  of  **My  New  Curate,*'  etc.  i6mo,  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  ♦1.25. 

All  who  have  been  charmed  by  the  poetic  spirit  of  the  author's  works  of  fiction  will  not  fail  to  welcome 
this  book  of  verse  from  the  same  graceful  pen. 

SECOND   EDITION 

WEIGHED  IN  THE  BALANCE 

By  Christian  Reid,  author  of  *'  Armine,"  **  Carmela,''  "  A  Woman  of  Fortune,"  "  The  Land 
of  the  Sun,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

A  fascinating,  dramatic  story  of  the  human  soul.  The  heroine  is  a  young  girl  reared  with  the  loftiest 
ideals,  who  finds,  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  world,  that  its  motives  and  standards  are  in  direct  contra- 
dietion  to  her  own.  *  The  development  of  her  character  under  the  influence  of  love,  sorrow,  and  disappointment 
forms  the  basis  of  a  most  interesting  psychological  study. 

Glimpses  of  the  better  side  ol  life  in  Bohemian  Paris  and  of  American  society  lend  color  to  the  narrative.  . 

T}q)o  Important  ContribaHons  to  Theological  Literature 

The,  Dhdxnma  of  Gotama  the  Buddha  and  the  Gospel 

of  Jesus  the  Christ 

A  critical  inquiry  into  the  alleged  relations  of  Buddhism  with  primitive  Christianity.  By 
Charles  Francis  Aiken,  S.T.D.,  Instructor  in  Apologetics  in  the  Catholic  University 
of  America,  Washington,  D.  C,     8vo,  366  pages,  cloth,  net  $1.50. 

"The  book  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  the  Buddhist  literature.  ...  It  casts  fresh  light 
not  only  on  many  Buddhist  doctrines,  but  even  on -some  doctrines  of  ChrisiiBXixty.^'— The  Expository  Times. 

Ready  March  1st.  ^^•-_    ^_.    .    ^  ^  ••  >^  »^ 

THE  "PASSION 

Historical  Essay  by  R.  P.  N.  J.  Ollivier,  O.  P. 

Stfo,  cloth,  447  pages,  net  $X.50 
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By  Silver,  Burden  ^  Company,  Publishers 


Jl  Soldier  Populist 

and  the  courtly  belle  of 
Massachusetts,  1 13  years 
agOj  are  the  chief  person- 
ages of  the  new  historical 
Romance  by  the  author  of 
**  Looking  Backward/' 

The  DuKe  of 
StocKbridge 

IIDWABJ)    BELLAMY 

Mr.  W,  D.  Howells  selects 
this  masterful  novel  for  his 
superlative  praise.  He  puts 
it  first  among  all  our  his- 
torical romances,  for  art, 
genuineness,  and  social  im- 
portance. 

Illustrated,     |i*5o. 


Viquants  VoWerfuh 

and  unlike  any  other  you 
ever  read,  is  the  new  Ro- 
mance of  the  forest  maid, 
her  lover^and  her  wild  ani- 
mal friends,  all  working  out 
their  problem  together. 

The  Heart  of  the 
Ancient  Wood 

CHAS.  G*  D*  ROBERTS 

Not  another  story  this  win- 
ter has  had  such  unanimous 
and  enthusiastic  commen- 
dation. All  classes  of  read- 
ers enjoy  it  and  k^  its 
spelL 

IUu£ftrated>     $1-50. 


The  Only  Comparison  EVer  J^ublished 

Blue  Shirt  and  Khaki 

Bp  Captain  J.  F.  J.  ARCHIBALD,  War  Correspondent 

(!=Rfady  in  march.    ^Price,  $t.50) 

A  daring  and  truthful  comparison  between  the  Blue  Shirts  in  Cuba  and 
the  Gentlemen  in  Khaki  in  South  Africa,  by  one  who  witnessed  closely 
both  campaigns. 

The  Officers,  Soldiers,  Strategy,  Commissariat,  and  Transportation  of 
both  Armies  are  candidly  discussed  with  the  illustrations  of  experience. 
The  story  o£  the  Fall  of  Pretoria  is  the  most  vivid  ever  printed.  100  Photo- 
graphs of  extraordinary  beauty. 
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To  Keep  Up-To' 
Date  On  ^ 


RE,LIGIOU5 

SOCIAL 

BUSINE.SS 

POLITICAL 

and 

CIVIC 


AFFAIRS 

OF 

NEW 

YORK 

CITY 


Btiy  a  Copy  of  the  1901 
Edition  of  the 

mijDOKLYN 
EjIGLE 

ONE  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  TEXT- 
BOOKS ADOPTED  BY  THE 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sold   EiTeryMrhere    for  25   cent*. 
By  Mall,  35  cent* 


Short  Story 
Writing 

By  Charles  Raymond  Barrett^  Pli.B. 

12mo»  Cloth,  $1.00 


A  PRACTICAL  treatise  on  the  art  of 
the  short  story,  designed  to  present 
concretely  the  rules  of  that  art.  It 
is  a  working  manual,  not  a  collection  of 
untried  theories.  It  tells  how  to  write  a 
story  with  reference  to  the  requirements 
of  contemporary  editors. 

**  Both  an  interesting  and  a  useful  book.  While  it 
is  concerned  with  the  special  application  of  rhetorical 
principles  to  a  particular  department  of  literary  art,  it 
carries  a  general  application  that  all  literary  workers 
may  profit  by,  as  in  its^  chapters  on  Titles,  Style  and 
the  Labor  ot  Authorship." — Outlook. 

"  The  book  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  much  practical 
assistance  to  the  novice  in  short  story  writing." 
— J?/w£rw  of  Roviiw*, 

"  The  volume  is  one  which  cannot  fail  to  help  the 
ambitious  young  story  teller.*' — ToUdo  Blade, 

**  A  volume  of  definition,  criticism  and  instruction. 
Sensible  and  based  upon  careful  and  intelligent  study. 
Young  writers  will  do  wisely  to  read  it  and  heed  it.'* 
^-'Congregationalist, 


The  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  COMPANY 
P«Vlla]ien»  31^7  S.  Sermteaith  St.,  Hew  York 


I  La  Chartreuse  DeParme  I 

By  DE  STENDHAL        I 


(MARlE-HENRr    BeVL8) 


TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    FRENCH     BY 

e.  p.  ROBINS. 

with  Thirty  tUuctratlon*  by  V.  POtTLQUIfiR. 
Etched  by  a.  MERCIGR. 

But  few  seta  remaining 
of  a  Limited  Edition 
published  at  $7,50   % 

a  Vols.  J2mo,  Silk  Cloth,  | 

uncut  edges  (Ijoxed),    $4.50  iief  % 


w  An  undoubted  masterpiece  bj  one  of 

®  the  greatest  of  French  \vr- iters.    The  only  % 

^  translation  ever  made  of  tliia  powerful  % 

M  story  of  Italian  Life.  ® 

iBRENTANO'si 

I  31  UNION  SQUARE,  N.  Y.  I 


GHOST  OF  . 
ROSALYS 


A  PLAY 


BY 


CHARLES 

LEONARD 


MOORE 


PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR 


ADDRESS 

C  L  MOORE 

p.  0.  Box  1  rs     PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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What  in  the  world 
to  £(ive  a  friend? 

College  men  know  and  the  New  Haven  Union  says,  apropos  of 
term-end  with  itsgood-bys :  "The  question  of  what  in  the  world  to  give 
a  friend  at  parting  seems  to  have  been  solved  by  the  publication  of 

Son^  of  All  the  Colleges 

which  is  alike  suitable  for  the  collegian  of  the  pas.t,  for  the  student  of 
the  present,  and  for  the  boy  (prgirl^  with  hopes;  also  for  the  music- 
loving  sister,  and  a  fellow's  best  girl." 

**  Ail  the  NEW  songs^  all  the  old  songs^ 
**  and  the  songs  popular  at  all  the  colleges  ; 
**  a  welcome  gift  in  any  home  anywhere. " 

AT     ALL    BOOK'    STORES     AND    MUSIC     DEALERS 

Postpaid,  $1.50.  or  tent  an  approval  iy  tht publuktrs^  $1*50  Postpaid. 

HINDS  &  NOBLE,    ^'^:^.     NEW  YORK  CITY 

Dictionaries  •  Translations^  Students^  A  ids—  Schoolbooks  0/  all  publishers  at  one  store. 


HHNG  1  HONEY  ISLAND 

A  Dramatic  Story  of  the  War  of  1812. 

By  MAURICE  THOMPSON 

Author  of  ''cOLICE  OF  OLD  VINCENNES'' 

Written  in  the  great  author's  characteristic  style. 

The  charm  which  pervades  ^  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes '  will  make  this 
book  equally  popular.  Illustrated,  beautifully  printed  and  bound. 
For  sale  everywhere — and  sent  by  mail,  postage  free^  on  receipt  of 
price,  $1.50,  by 

G.  W.  DILLINGHAM  CO.,  Publishers, 

119-121  West  33d  Street,  New  York. 
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§pring   A  nnouncements 

OF  PUBLICATIONS 
JOHN    LANE,  251  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


ARCHITECTURAL  REMAINS  OF  OLD   RICHMOND,  PETERSHAM,  TWICK- 
ENHAM,  MORTLAKE,  AND  KEW. 

Drawn  in  lithography  by  T.  R.  Way.     With  an  introduction  and  notes  by 
Frederic  Chapman.    Demy  4to.    With  24  full-page  lithographs.   Price  $6.00  net. 
%*  This  edition  is  limited  to  too  copies  for  sale  in  America,  and  265  foi^  Enjirland. 

POETS  OF  THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION.    By  William  Archer. 

With  portraits  from  wood-engravings  by  Robert  Bryden.     Large  8vo.     $7.50. 

KING   MONMOUTH.    By  Allen   Fea. 

With  numerous  illustrations  and  portraits  in  photogravure.     8vo.     $7.50. 
%♦  Issued  uniform  with  the  same  author's  *'  The  Flight  of  the  King." 

JAPANESE  PLAYS  AND  PLAYFELLOWS.    By  Osman  Edwards. 
With  twelve  colored  plates  by  Japanese  artists.     8vo.     $3.50  net. 

MEN  AND  LETTERS.    By  Herbert  Paul. 

A  series  of  essays  on  literary  subjects.     Crown  Svo.     $1.50. 

STRAY  LEAVES  FROM  A  BORDER  GARDEN.    By  Mary  Pamela  Milne-Holme. 

With  eight  illustrations  and  a  cover  design  by  F.  L.  B.  Griggs.  Crown  Svo. 
$1.50. 

THE   RUBAIYAT  OF   UMAR   KHAIYAM. 

Done  into  English  from  the  French  of  J.  B.  Nicolas,  by  Frederick,  Baron 
Corvo  and  Edward  Slaughter,  With  introduction  by  Temple  Scott.  A  reprint 
of  the  French  text  is  also  included.     Crown  Svo.     $1.50. 

AN  OBLONG  GARDEN.    By  Williams. 

With  eight  illustrations.     Crown  Svo.     $1.50. 

POEMS.    By  Dr.  Alexander  Blair  Thaw. 
Crown  Svo.     $1.50. 

AN  ISEULT  IDYLL  and  other  Poems.     By  G.  Constant  Lounsbery. 

Fcap.     Svo.     $1.25  net. 

NEW    FICTION 

THE  COLUMN.    By  Charles  Marriott.         -       -       -       -  $1.50 
THE    VISITS    OF    ELIZABETH.      By  Elinor  Glyn.     With 

Photogravure  Frontispiece. $1.50 

A  YEAR  OF  LIFE.     By  W.  S.  Lilly.         -       -       -       -  $1.50 

THE  ARISTOCRATS. $1.50 

THEY  THAT  TOOK  THE  SWORD.   By  Nathaniel  Stephenson.  $1.50 

IN  HIS  OWN  IMAGE.    By  Frederick,  Baron  Corvo.      -  $1.50 

SEVERANCE.    By  Thomas  Cobb.        -       -       -       -       -  $1.50 


IN  ITS  SEVENTIETH  THOUSAND 

THE   CARDINAL'S   SNUFF-BOX.     By   Henry   Harland.       $1.50 

IN   ITS  TWENTY-FIFTH  THOUSAND 

SENATOR  NORTH.    By  Gertrude  Atherton.       -       -       -      $1.50 
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Harpers'    Latest    Publications 


TWO  AMERICAN  NOVELS 


E^astover  Court-House 

By   Henry    Burnham    Boone    iind 
ICenneth  Bro'wn 

This  is  the  first  of  twelve  American  novels  to  be 
published  one  a  month  during  the  year.  It  is  a 
story  of  life  of  to-day  in  Virginia. 

$1  50 


The  Sentimentalists 

By  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier 

"The  Sentimentalists  "  is  the  second  of  the  twelve 
American  novels.  While  pre-eminently  a  love  story, 
it  gives  an  excellent  picture  of  certain  phases  of 
both  Eastern  and  Western  society. 

$1  50 


BABS  THE,  IMPOSSIBLE 

By  SARAH  GR^ND»  author  of  "  The  Heavenly  Twins  '* 

TMe  most  notable  novel  by  this  brilliant  writer.     The  heroine  is  a  wilful^  impul- 
siz*e  g'irl,  in  many  ways  resembling  Angelica  of*''  The  Heavenly  Twins. 

Illustrated  by  A.  I.  KELLER.    $1  50 


A  Lady  of  the  Regency 

By  Mrs.  Stepney  Kawson 

A  brilliant  historical  novel  of  the  days  of  Queen 
Caroline.  The  heroine  is  a  delightful  Yorkshire 
girl  who  becomes  attached  to  the  court 

$1  50 


Understudies 

By  Mary  £•  WilKins 

A  unique  collection  of  tales  having  a  psychologi- 
cal as  well  as  romantic  interest.  They  represent  the 
opening  of  a  new  period  in  Miss  Wilkins  s  career. 

Illustrated.    $1  25 


THE  LOVE 
LE.TTE.RS  OF  BISMARCK 

These  letters  reveal  a  new  side  of  the  '*  Man  of  Irony  They  are  full  of  senti- 
ment and  tenderness  of  expression^  and  show  the  keenest  interest  in  the  most  trivial 
domestic  affairs.  No  more  naive  and  charming  letters  were  ez'er  published  than 
those  which  begin  the  volume. 

Illustrated  from  many  rare  Portraits.    Crow^n  8to.  $3  00 


A  Neiv  Way  Around  An 
Old  World 

By  Francis  £..  ClarK,  D.D. 

.  The  author  of  this  volume  is  the  President  of  the 
'  tJnited  Society  of  Christian  Epdeavor.    The  book 
eonUins  a  delightful  account  of  a  journey  over  the 
Trans'Siberian  railroad. 

Fully  Illustrated  from  Photo- 
graphs.   $1  50 


John    Vytal— A  Tale  of  the 

Lost  Colony 

By  William  Farquhar  Payson 

A  romantic  love  story  of  Raleigh's  famous  **  lost 
colony."  The  tale  has  a  fair  historical  basis,  and 
gives  a  powerful  picture  of  the  hardships  of  tho  early 
colonists  in  this  country. 

Frontispiece.    $1  50 


LIFE  OF  THE 
EMPEROR  FREDERICK 

An  intimate  and  sympathetic  biography  of  the  much  -  loved  **  Unser  Fritz  ^  the 
father  of  the  present  Mmperor  of  Germany.  Much  of  the  private  correspondence 
which  it  contains  is  of  the  greatest  interest^  and  has  never  before  been  given  to  the  zvorld. 

Frontispiece.    Crown  Sto,  uncut.  $2  50 
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THREE  GOOD  NOVELS 


70th  Thousand  PtllLIP     WINWOOD  ^^^^  Thousand 

By 
70th  Thousand  ROBERT  NEILSON  STEPHENS  70th  Thousand 


Just  Published 
THE  DEVIL'S  PLOUGH 

By 
Anna    Farquhar 

Author  of 
HER     BOSTON     EXPERIENCES 

Library  12mo^  cloth^  gilt  tof^  with  colored  frontispiece  by  Prank  7.  Merrill. 

Price,  $1.50 

The  publishers  are  gratified  at  being  able  to  announce  a  new  novel  by  this  talented 
writer,  whose  little  book,  **Her  Boston  Experiences'*  (published  under  the  nom  de 
flume  of  Margaret  Allston),  has  been  so  favorably  received. 

**  The  Devil's  Plough  "  is  an  old-world  tale  of  struggle  between  the  good  and  evil  in  a 
human  heart.  The  scene  is  laid  in  France  during  the  Regency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  and 
the  chief  incidents  occur  at  the  French  Court. 

The  motif  of  the  story  may  best  be  given  in  the  author's  own  words: 

**The  French  Court  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  Mazarin,  whose  atmosphere  made  work 
for  the  Devil's  Plough,  was  to  some  extent  responsible  for  the  Jesuit  decadence  beginning 
to  prevail  at  that  period.  In  this  Parisian  world  of  folly  mantled  in  false  piety,  Gaston 
L'Artanges,  the  celebrated  preacher  of  Paris,  developed  both  the  weeds  and  flowers  of  his 
complicated  nature,  and  from  out  his  great  weakness  there  grew  his  abiding  strength." 


To  be  published  early  in   March 

ANTONIA 

4  Story  of  Colonial  New  York 

By 
Jessie  Van  Zile  Belden 

Library  12mo,  cloth ^  gilt  top,  illustrated.     Price,  $1,50 

Mrs.  Belden  has  written  a  tale  of  absorbing  interest  and  has  studied  her  characters 
well.  The  period  she  has  used  is  the  early  Dutch  colonial  time  and  the  plot  is  laid  about 
New  York  along  the  Hudson  and  what  is  now  **  Schenectady."  The  book  is  sure  to  be  one 
of  the  popular  ones  of  the  year. 


Ju)r  sale  by  all  Booksellers  or  of  the  publishers  upon  receipt  of  price 

L.  C.  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

New^  England  Building,  200  Summer  St.,  Boston 
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Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.'s 


J«r  J^EW   'BOOKS  Jf 


The  Turn  of  the  Road. 


A  Romance.     By  EUGENIA  BROOKS 
FROTHINGHAM.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

The  romance  of  a  singer  who  through  love  finds  her  soul.  The  hero  is  a  loyal,  high-minded 
American,  and  a  thorough  gentleman ;  the  heroine  is  an  ambitious,  self-reUant  American  girl.  She 
studies  in  Paris,  and  becomes  a  verv  accomplished  singer,  and,  after  experience  of  the  devotion  and  self- 
denial  of  the  hero,  becomes  a  supero  woman.    The  story  is  effectively  told,  and  merits  a  wide  popularity. 


King's  End.   ^^kS^^n^ 

author  of  **  Meadow  Grass,"  **  Tiver- 
ton Tales,"  etc.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

The  story  of  an  enthusiastic  girl's  struggles 
between  sacrifice  of  love  to  her  "ideals"  and 
devotion  to  her  lover.  Fortunately  the  latter  wins 
the  day.  It  is  a  charming  picture  of  New  England 
village  life,  with  amusing  portrayals  of  eccentric 
New  England  character. 


Poems. 


By  WILLIAM  VAUGHN 
MOODY,     Instructor    in 

English  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

z  vol.,  i6mo,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

This  volume  contains  An  Ode  in  Time  of 
Hesitation,  and  Gloucester  Moors,  two  of  the  most 
notable  poems  recently  published  in  magazines. 
These  and  other  poems  of  similar  quality  ensure  for 
this  new  book  a  high  place  in  American  literature. 


The  French  Academy-ComeiUe.  llk^?T^^''^''S^. 

taph"  and  ''Hotel  de  Rambouillet."     2  vols.,   i6mo,  artistically  printed  and 
tastefully  bound,  $1.00  each. 

Mr.  Vincent's  account  of  the  French  Academy,  its  high  objects,  and  its  illustrious  membership,  is 
written  with  full  knowledge  and  admirable  skill.  Equally  valid  and  attractive  is  his  sketch  of  the  great 
dramatist  Comeille. 

The  Curious  Career  of  Roderick  Campbell. 

By  JEAN  N.  McILWRAITH,  author  of  **The  Making  of  Mary,"  etc.     Illus- 
trated, crown  8vo,  $1.50. 
The  Scottish  hero  fights  for  Prince  Charlie  for  love  of  a  lady  above  him  in  station.    After  Culloden 
the  scene  shifts  to  New  York  and  Canada,  where  there  are  trading  and  exploring  adventures  among 
Indians,  and  fighting  between  French  and  English,  and  where  the  hero  finally  wms  much  more  than 
a  battle. 

A  Dictionary  of  Ameri- 

P5in  Aiithnr<;  ^^  oscar  fay 

can  /\UlUOrb«  ADAMS.  Fourth 
Edition y  much  enlarged.  8vo,  $3.50. 
This  valuable  handbook  contains  over  7500 
brief  biographies  of  American  authors,  compris- 
ing statements  of  the  life,  services  and  writings  of 
each  author  named.  It  is  virtually  indispensable 
for  all  who  desire  information  about  American 
writers. 

A  Satchel  Guide.  J^lt:. 

tion  Tourist  in  Europe.  Covering  the 
portions  of  Europe  commonly  visited 
by  tourists.  By  W.  J.  ROLFE.  Edition 
for  1901,  carefully  revised  to  date. 
With  Maps,  Street  Plans,  Money 
Tables,  a  Calendar  of  Festivals  and 
Fairs,  etc.  Accurate,  clear,  compact, 
so  as  to  go  in  one's  pocket.  Flexible 
leather  cover,  $1.50  net. 


Falstaff  and 

By  CHARLES  E.  PHELPS,  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Maryland.  With 
an  Introduction  by  the  eminent  Skake- 
spearean  lecturer,  Henry  A.  Clapp. 
i2mo,  $1.50. 

A  book  on  the  humor  and  legal  knowledge  of 
Shakespeare.  It  shows  how,  Sh^espeare  became 
familiar  with  law,  and  will  have  a  special  interest 
for  lawyers  who  are  students  of  Shakespeare. 

Dog- Watches  at  Sea. 

By  STANTON  H.KING.  Illustrated, 
lamo.  $1.50. 

A  plain  tale  of  twelve  years  in  the  merchant 
and  naval  marine,  simple  in  style  and  presenting 
the  realistic  side  of  sea  life.  The  writer  sailed  in 
many  ships  and  visited  many  ports  of  the  world. 
but  the  chief  interest  of  his  story  will  l>e  found  in 
his  account  of  the  actual  conditions  of  life  before 
the  mast. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,    SENT,  POSTPAID^  BY 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN   &  CO.,  Boston 

11    EAST  SEVENTEENTH   STREET,   NEW  YORK 
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Lee  and  Shepard's  Latest  Books 

NOW  IN   THE  SIXTH  EDITION  AND  ONE  OF 
THE  BEST  SELLING  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON 


UNCLE  TERRY 


TtlC  ORCAT 
NEW  ENOLAND  NOVEL 


Richly  bounds  gilt  top./tilly  illustrated^  380 pages ^  ^1.50, 

What  Some  of  the  Leading  Reviewers  say  of  the  Book: 

**  Before  you  have  gone  through  the  first  chapter  of  *  Uncle  Terry  '  you  are  firmly  convinced 
that  jrou  are  going  to  like  it,  and  when  you  discover  that  it  conceals  a  most  interesting  secret 
nothing  short  of  a  fire  alarm  would  induce  you  to  put  it  aside." — The  Rochester  Herald. 

**  Uncle  Terry,  who  *  takes  some  comfort  livin'  an'  tries  to  pass  it  along,*  is  a  pleasant 
character."— Tie  Outlook. 

**The  author  has  succeeded  in  filling  a  new  niche  in  the  quaint  academy  of  immortals.'* — 
Boston  Globe, 

"The  great  strength  of  Mr.  Munn's  book  lies  in  its  complete  naturalness." — Baltimore- 
American. 

READY  APRIL  FIRST 

Under  MacArthur  in  Luzon : 
Or,  La»t  Battles  in  tlie  Pliiii|>|>ine» 

By  Edward  Stratemeyer.     Cloth,  illustrated,  fl.^S.     Being  the  Sixth  and  concluding  volume 
of  the  always  popular  **  Old  Glory  "  series.  -      .  yj . 


for  His  bake 

By  Anna  E.  Mack,  Editor  of  **  Because  I 
Love  You"  and  **  Heaven's  Distant  Lamps." 
Clothy  ffilt  top,  f  1.00. 

A  collection  of  thoughts  for  Easter  day  and 
every  day,  selected  from  many  sources  and 
brought  together  for  the  help  and  inspiration 
of  those  "who  read. 

NEW  EDITION 

Heroes  of  tlie  Crusades 

By  Amanda  M.  Douglas.  Cloth,  fifty  full- 
page  illustrations,  fl.S6, 
Although  this  book  has  been  out  of  print 
for  a  number  of  years,  the  publishers  now,  in 
response  to  public  demand,  offer  a  fine  new 
edition  of  a  work  which  reveals  in  a  tiioroughly 
pleasing  and  instructive  manner  the  fact  that 
there  were  heroes  and  romances  in  the  days  of 
the  Crusades. 


I 


faneuil  Hail  and  Marlcet 

Or,  Peter  raneuil  and  Ilis  Oift 

By  Abram   English   Brown.      Cloth,   il/ns- 

t rated,  fl.50. 

A  complete  history  of  Faneuil  Hall  and 
Market  to  the  present  time,  with  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Peter  Faneuil. 

NEW  EDITION 

Poiitieal  Economy  of 
Hamanism 

By  Henry  Wood.  Being  a  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Wood's  popular  work  **  Political  Economy 
of  Natural  Law."  Cloth,  fine  laid  paper,  g-iU 
top,  fl.25. 

**  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  clearer 
statement  of  premises  and  conclusions  than  is 
therein  contained,  and  there  is  no  profession 
nor  business  to  which  its  teachings  do  not 
apply,'*  is  the  verdict  of  Boston  Ideas. 


For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  List  Price  by 

LEE  AND  ftHEPARD    «    «    PUBLIStlERS    «    »    BOSTON 
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J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY'S 
SPRING    ANNOtlNCEMENT 


MISCELLANEOUS 


By  Mrs.  E.  D.  Gillespie.     Illustrated.     Crown  octavo. 


A  BOOK  OP  RENENBRANCE. 

About,  $2.50. 

A  book  which  will  be  read  enduringly  for  its  portrayal  of  a  loving,  whimsical,  and  helpful  character.  Ready 
about  March  is. 


PRANGlPANPSRINGt  An  Event  in  the 
LiPK  OP  Henry  Thode.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  Carvill  Lewis.  With  marginal  de- 
signs by  Hans  Thoma,  and  12  photographic 
reproductions.    I6.50,  net. 

THE  MARQUIS  DE  LA  PAYETTE  IN 
THE  WAR  OP  THE  REVOLUTION. 

By  Charlemagne  Tower,  LL.D.  New 
Edition.  2  volumes.  Illustrated.  Royal 
8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  uncut,  |8.oo.  Ready 
early  in  the  spring. 

SANDS  OP  SAHARA.  By  Professor  Max- 
well SoMMERViLLE,  autlior  of  **  Siam." 
With  32  full-page  illustrations.  Cloth,  orna- 
mental, $2.00. 

An  abAorbing  account  of  personal   experiences    in 
the  great  Sahara  Desert. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  PRONOUNCING  DIC- 
TIONARY OP  BIOGRAPHY  AND 
MYTHOLOGY.  New  Edition.  In  Press. 
Sheep,  $8.00,  net;  half  morocco,  $10.00,  net. 
Ready  early  in  the  spring. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  MEDICINE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  A  Collection  of  Facts 
and  Documents  Relating  to  the  History  of 
Medical  Science  in  this  Country,  from  the 
earliest  English  Colonization  to  the  year 
1800,  with  a  Supplemental  Chapter  on  the 
Discovery  of  Anaesthesia.  By  Francis  Ran- 
dolph Packard,  M.D.  Illustrated.  Octavo. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  deckle  edges,  (4.00,  net. 
Ready  March  1. 


FICTION 


By  Maarice  Tbompson,  author  of  « Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,"  etc.  SWEETHEART 
NANETTE*     X2mo.    Ornamental,  with  a  frontispiece  by  Emlen  McConnell.    $1.25. 

The  many  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  readers  of  Mr.  Thompson's  recent  popular  novel  should 
welcome  with  enthusiasm  **  Sweetheart  Manette,"  redolent  of  romance,  charmingly  told,  and  brimful  of  interest 
from  its  first  page  to  its  last.    Recuiy  March  1. 

By  Cyras  Townsend  Brady*  author  of  <<  The  Freedom  of  the  Sea,"  etc.  WHEN  BLADES 
ARE  OUT  AND  LOVE'S  APIELD.  With  8  full-page  illustrations  by  E.  Plaistkd 
Abbott  and  many  decorations  by  Edward  Stratton  Holloway.  i2mo.  Ornamental 
binding,  $1.50. 

Thifl  new  novel  should  outstrip  all  Mr.  Brady's  previous  works  in  popularity,  for,  while  retaining  the  strength 
and  virility  of  his  earlier  books,  ft  much  surpasses  them  in  heart  interest  and  charm.  His  novels  have  hereto- 
fore appealed  principally  to  men :  this  will  add  women  also  to  his  large  audience  of  readers. 

Mr.  Prohman  is  having  the  novel  dramatized,  and  it  will  soon  appear  upon  the  stage.    Ready  March  /. 


Br  Guy  Boothby,  author  of '*Dr.  Nikola," 
etc.  A  CABINET  SECRET.  With  illus- 
trations by  A.  Wallis  Mills.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 

By  Mrs.  Hagh  Prascr,  author  of  **  The 
Splrndid  Porsenna."  A  LITTLE  GREY 
SHEEP.     A  Novel.     i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 


By  General  Charles  Kinj|. 
FOES;    or»  Ten  Years* 

Cloth,  $1.25. 


IN  SPITE  OP 
Trial.      i2mo. 


By  John  Strange  Winter.  A  New  Novel. 
THE  CAREER  OP  A  BEAUTY.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  $1.25.     Ready  March  15. 

New  Issues  In  Lippincott*s  Series  of 
Select  Novels  t  A  SPLENDID  POR- 
SENNA,  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Eraser;  THE 
STEPMOTHER,  by  Mrs.  Alexander. 
Paper,  50  cents;   cloth,  $1.00. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  by: 


J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  P"'>"»h^"'>  Philadelphia 

/Google 
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If  Your  Child 

Toes  In, 
Has  Bo%u  Legs, 

WeakAnkleSf 
Or  A  Hat  Foot 

We  have  awdal  shoes  to  correct  these 
teudencbs  bcfofc  they  result  in  permanent 
detects.  Each  ackswcrs  its  purpose  per- 
fectly, without  discomfort,  loofcs  mtjch  [ifce 
any  shoe^  and  is  inexpensiire. 

We  also  furnish  chfldren,  whose  ^t  are 
all  right  now,  with  just  tiie  shoes  to  keep 
them  right  tiU  they  are  gtowa  up^at 
moderate  prkei* 

Everythlnir  ilse  thfct  Children  wear— and  •!- 
Wiys  the  riffht  thin ri*— can  hfl  ordered  by  mall, 
frnm  our  Cayjogua— aend  1  eenta  for  postage. 

ADDRES»§    BEPART.^ENT    1^2. 
60-62  West  23d  Street,  New  York, 


e»#%/%ooa%%ooo%%<x)%%ooo%%^*» 


A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 


HORSFORD'S 
Acid  Phosphate. 

When  exhausted,  depressed, 
or  weary  from  worry,  insomnia 
or  overwork  of  mind  or  body, 
take  half  a  teaspoon  of  Hors- 
ford's  Acid  Phosphate  in  half 
a  glass  of  waten 

It  nourishes,  strengthens  and 
imparts  new  hfe  and  vigor  by  sup- 
plying the  needed  nerve  food. 

Sold  by  Druggists  in  original  packages  only. 


♦*IT*S  ONLV  WKOOPlria  COUGH." 

Bui  2.097  *^^^'ld^en  dbrd  of  \k  m  Ij^ndDn  in  one  v*jr. 
Thif  ofien  fatjil  dtw;\*e  is  qyickly  checked  and  tuieJ  by 
vjporiied  Cresoltne.  Crea^oleneiia^  been  most  sujrcess 
tullyuied  for  twenty  ytan  as  a  prevenUlive  of  Croup, 
Coughs.  Bran  chilis.  Aithmi.  Catarrh,  Measfes,  Scarlet 
Fever,  and  i^ttier  conlaKious  dii.r)ige&.  Actual  lesis  &huw 
thai  vjfHjriud  Cresolene  kilk  ihe  germs  of  Diphtheria. 
Send  for  deS4.riptivc  booklet  with  tesiiLPictniils.  Sold  bv 
all  druujKUt^. 
'^Vmpa-CreAolene  Co,,  1^0  Fulton  St,.  New  Vark. 


$  1 10,000  c^il, 

WM  ttimfti  otTpf  hy  u*  to  f^ve  ml  nine  t^Mtipantei  for 
vh\ph  wi"  ftctcd  lui  dnanrlnl  ngcnta  during  tlie  last  half 
Of  tbe  vear  laiO  (comiuittslutii,  office  ei|>eiiKa,  aal- 
arici,  pfi? ,  deducted  1,  tho  <:'om  blued  re  porta  At  their 
aanuaMucelhigE  on  .TunuarT  i'a  pbowloff  that  there  had 
heeo  fxpendinrini  llit^lr  proptTtltrs  beAriy  ftjt'.omi :  there 
bud  been  n-nimtd  tu  tlie  »ti>pVbf>]clera  ofnrlv  |8,00ii  la 
dividends  and  iliey  had  in  available  cash  on  hud,  imd 
subject  IQ  €aU  about  t39,llU0,  with  ail  of  tha 

Properties  In  Snccessfsl  Operation, 

two  of  th<?m  pftylnic  repumr  motithly  divjdendi  thr^o 
times  frruHler  ttiau  uavhjgi*  hjints'  or  mfHtKage  ratea  of 
lnt4'n=}H,  a  Mil  thrfrstttck  entirely  vlilidrawii  fromtho 
market  anf I  not  obtainable  cscept  frma  aoiiie  fortunate 
Btorkbiildur,  the  ollior  three  rapidly  apiirfjarhtng  a 
dividend  pti^lni^  hasia,  with  all  of  tlic  properik^s  In  ex- 
cellent nbyE^JmaT  roneilttnn  and  not  a  single  dlbutlifled 
«tockhoidv£rJa  aoy  on^  of  tlie  five  conipjinJes. 

FrottpfiriatPB  of  nurcvH^fiil  vilnlns.vrov- 
erilfH  wblr^  wn  mi.ke  m.  tpc^olKltTi  lat*  at 
Tflporti>OTd«rbliiiikii  for  each  sftkvalvcKai 
tlDKlr  and  alao  In  combtnattoni  liiHurlnf 
H!citritr  of  pHnclpali  nnniHiil  lnteir*at  and 
larffepraat«,l«KPtfaei-wlih  bAoulC'i  "A  bone 
ClurBclvep.^*  elTluE  In  demll  onr  plan  of 
■«CB H D JT  (he  r xof^aalv o  proiltii  of  ml n I n ft  I b- 
Trnini'^niH  wlih  iho  mlnltium  rink  of  Toii*, 
mil t led  free  tt^  an^  one  Interealed  on  appll- 
cation, 

DOUGLAS,  MGEY&GOHPANT, 

BANKERS  AND  BROKERS, 
66  8ri>adway  and  17  New  Si,  New  York. 

{C]eve]aufl— Cui-ahofra  Didldlnz. 
l^yaiou-lulernatioQa]  Tnist  Co.  B14& 
Phlladclphla-Betz  1^ulld:n^. 
r hlc aero— Flab cr  BulldlnAr. 
St.  Lijule— hecuflty  BtUlduiff 
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MARCH,  1901. 


i'o  -pcr) 

THL  BOOKMAN 

A    Journal    of   Literature    and    Life 


CHPOONICLL  AND  COMMENT 


Manuscripts  submitted  to  The  Bookman  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Editors  of 

The  Bookman."     Manuscripts  sent  to  either  of  the  Editors 

personally  are  liable  to  be  mislaid  or  lost. 


attention   of  our 
on  King  Edward 


We  would  call  the 
readers  to  the  paper 
Xll.  in  another  part  of  this  number  of 
The  Bookman.  The  writer  of  it  is  a 
gentleman  long  connected  with  one  of  the 
embassies  in  London,  and  his  opportu- 
nities for  gaining  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  new  king's  personality  were  excep- 
tionally good.  His  name  is  withheld  for 
obvious  reasons. 

The  death  of  Queen  Victoria  has  in 
itself  nothing  that  involves  the  element 
of  humour,  but  the  most  reverent  mind 
could  not  fail  to  note  the  combination  of 
ignorance  and  absurdity  discernible  in 
the  comments  and  information  contribut- 
ed in  such  generous  abundance  by  the 
American  press.  Thus,  the  Sun  of  this 
city  expressed  its  surprise  editorially  that 
King  Edward  in  issuing  one  of  his  first 
proclamations  signed  it  "Edward  R," 
instead  of  "Edward  R.  I."  We  should 
think  that  any  editorial  writer  on  a  metro- 
politan daily  ought  to  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  authoris- 
ing the  use  of  the  title  Empress  of  India 
or  Emperor  of  India  allowed  its  use  in 
documents  relating  to  the  external  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Empire,  and  thus  by 
implication  forbade  its  use  officially  in 
Great  Britain  itself.  TKSl  there  was  the 
Journal,  whose  bright  correspondent 
cabled  over  from  London  the  interesting 


information  that  Queen  Victoria  was 
especially  fond  of  Osborne  House  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  because  from  its  windows 
she  could  gaze  upon  the  mausoleum  of 
her  late  husband,  the  Prince  Consort,  at 
Frogmore.  This  would  seem  to  contra- 
dict the  general  impression  that  the 
Queen's  sight  was  somewhat  defective  in 
her  later  years,  and  it  is  very  much  as 
though  one  were  to  declare  that  Presi- 
dent McKinley  has  an  especial  fondness 
for  Atlantic  City,  since  from  his  apart- 
ments when  there  he  can  look  out  upon 
the  broad  Ohio,  washing  the  borders  of 
his  native  State.  But,  in  a  certain  way, 
the  most  amusing  and  the  most  volumi- 
nous writing  has  been  done  by  those 
persons  who  have  speculated  at  great 
length  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
new  king  would  revert  to  the  absolutism 
of  the  Tudors  or  whether  he  would  con- 
tinue to  be  a  constitutional  monarch  and 
allow  Parliament  and  his  ministers  to 
govern.  The  humour  of  this  is  so  de- 
cidedly naive  as  to  make  it  seem  a  pity  to 
say  anything  about  it. .  We  really  suppose 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  in  this  country  who  believe  the 
pleasant  little  legal  fiction  that  the  Eng- 
lish monarch  rules  as  well  as  reigns. 
»t 
Another  of  the  mysteries  of  contempo- 
rary journalism  is  found  in  the  cable  de- 
spatches relative  to  the  rioting  in  Madrid. 
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where  it  appears  that  a  "great  and  hostile 
crowd"  assembled  at  the  railway  statioft 
and  greeted  Count  Caserta  with  vocifer- 
ous cries  of  ''Vive  Liberie  T  and  ''A  bos 
Reaction  r  The  mystery  comes  in  when 
we  try  to  explain  just  why  a  Spanish 
mob  when  particularly  excited  should 
vent  its  feelings  in  bad  French  rather 
than  in  the  vernacular.  Or  can  it  be  that 
the  American  papers  which  printed  this 
bit  of  news  tried  to  give  it  a  little  foreign 
colour,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish,  threw  in  some  broken 
French  instead? 


Historical  Periods 

and  the 
Historical  Novel. 


The  writer  of  the  present  day  who  sits 
down  to  construct  the 
historical  romance  is 
necessarily  subject  to  a 
great  many  limitations  in 
the  matter  of  his  period  and  of  the 
historical  personages  whom  he  aims  to 
introduce.  That  part  of  history  which  is 
in  any  way  familiar  to  the  general  reader 
has  been  pretty  thoroughly  threshed  out. 
For  instance,  when  a  few  years  ago  Mrs. 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  published  A 
Lady  of  Quality,  almost  every  reviewer 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  period  and 
setting  had  been  pre-empted  by  The  His- 
tory of  Henry  Esmond,  and  that  Mrs. 
Burnett's  book  would  inevitably  invite  a 
rather  crushing  comparison.  Mr.  Maurice 


Hewlett  writes  Richard  Vea-and-Nay,  an 
admirable  story,  and  yet  one  which 
obliges  the  reader  mentally  to  contrast 
Mr.  Hewlett's  Coeur  de  Lion  and  his  time 
with  the  monarch  and  the  environment  of 
Scott's  Ivanhoe.  French  history  can  be 
covered  almost  completely  by  naming  a 
few  very  familiar  books.  We  have  the 
time  of  Louis  XL  in  Quentin  Durward, 
A  period  somewhat  later  is  treated  in 
Victor  Hugo's  Notre  Dame.  The  reign 
of  the  merry  king  Francois  L  has  been 
treated  in  a  number  of  romances.  Of 
subsequent  French  history  there  is  hardly 
a  decade  that  is  not  covered  by  one  of  the 
swiftly  moving  novels  of  the  elder 
Dumas.  After  Marguerite  de  Valois, 
La  Dame  de  Monsoreau  and  Les  Quar- 
ante  Cinq  what  can  one  find  to  say  about 
the  years  preceding  and  following  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  ?  Novelists 
may  find  a  certain  inspiration  in  the 
power  of  Richelieu,  the  dramatic  scenes 
of  the  Fronde  and  the  early  and  glorious 
years  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  those  times 
belong  and  always  will  belong  to  Les 
Trois  Moiisquetaires,  Vingt  Ans  Apres 
and  Le  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne. 

While  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  in 
history  an  absolutely  vir- 
**  At  Odds  with  gin  field,  a  writer  now 
the  Regent."  and  then  stumbles  on  a 
period  of  years  which, 
through  having  been  written  about  very 
little,  are  so  little  known  that  he  may  for 
the  time  being  make  them  to  all  practical 
purposes  his  own.  This  has  been  the  case 
with  Mr.  Burton  Egbert  Stevenson's  At 
Odds  zvith  the  Regent,  a  story  of  Paris 
and  the  French  Court  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
Louis  XV.  was  a  child  and  the  succession 
was  temporarily  threatened  by  the  Cella- 
mare  conspiracy.  The  idea  of  writing  At 
Odds  with  the  Regent  first  came  to  Mr. 
Stevenson  in  the  autumn  of  1899,  after  he 
had  been  reading  some  French  memoirs. 
The  period  of  the  Regency  appealed  to 
him  as  one  especially  full  of  colour,  and 
after  studying  very  carefully  all  the  avail- 
able literature  dealing  with  the  time  he 
found  that  it  had  been  overlooked  in  a 
surprising  manner  by  romancers  in  gen- 
eral. In  fact,  it  has  been  treated  only  in 
two  comparatively  obscure  works  of 
fiction,  Ains worth's  John  Lazv  and  the 
Chevalier  d' H arm ent al  oi^  the  ubiquitous 
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Dumas.    At  Odds  with 
the  Regent  is,  in  many 
respects,  far  above  the 
general   run   of   recent 
historical  novels.     It  is 
worthwhile  reading  for 
one  chapter  alone ;  that 
chapter  which  tells  how 
the  hero  escaped  from 
his    jailers    through    a 
stratagem   based   on   a 
game  known  as  "Pris- 
oner's Chase."  The  de- 
vice  is,   so   far  as   we 
know,    absolutely    new 
in  fiction.  It  was  adapt- 
ed by  th^  author  from 
an  old  game  called  "Bat- 
tle Game,"  or  ** Siege." 
The  topography  of  old 
Paris,   with   which  the 
story      abounds,      was 
studied   from  Turgot's 
map  of  the  city  in  1830 
and  Paul  Lacroix's  The 
Eighteenth  Century  in 
France.   Mr.  Stevenson 
is    a    Princeton    man, 
class  of  '94-     He  left 
college   at   the   end   of 
his  junior  year  to  accept 
a  newspaper  position  in 
Chillicothe,    Ohio,    his 
native     city.      He     re- 
mained   in    newspaper 
work  as  city  editor  of 
the    Daily   News,    and 
later  of  the  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser,  until  August, 
1899,  when  he  resigned 
the  latter  position  to  accept  that  of  libra- 
rian of   the  Chillicothe   Public  Library, 
an  office  which  he  still  holds.  His  second 
novel,  A  Soldier  of  Virginia,  a  story  of 
the  Fort  Necessity  and  Braddock  expedi- 
tions, is  soon  to  appear  from  the  press 
of  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Comr 
pany. 


JIGGERS. 


CHARLES   M.    FLANDRAU. 


first  won  a  reputation  with  Harvard  Epi- 
sodes, which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
very  best  of  all  the  books  of  college  tales 
that  have  as  yet  been  written.  The  hero 
of  his  new  book  is  a  young  man  from  the 
West,  who  finds  the  environment  of  one 
of  the  great  traditional  universities  of  the 
East  very  different  from  his  earlier  asso- 
ciations. 


A  good  deal  of  the  recent  fiction  deal- 
ing with  undergraduate  life  has  been 
devoted  to  the  experiences  of  the  fresh- 
man. Some  months  ago  Mr.  Jesse  Lynch 
Williams  published  his  Adventures  of 
a  Freshman,  and  now  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Flandrau  treats  of  the  same  subject  in 
The  Diary  of  a  Freshman.   Mr.  Flandrau 


We  may  reasonably  be  pardoned  for 
calling  attention  with  a  certain  pride  to 
the  very  artistic  series  of  books  which  is 
appearing  under  the  general  head  of  The 
Bookman  Classics.  This  series  is  de- 
signed to  include  the  principal  works  of 
English  prose  and  verse.    T^  books  are 
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striking  examples  of  the  typographical 
art  of  the  beginning  of  the  new  century. 
They  are  printed  throughout  in  two  col- 
ours on  double-edged  Mitteneague  paper, 
with  frontispiece  in  colour.  The  first 
volume  of  the  series  was  Laurence 
Sterne's    Sentimental   Journey.      It    ap- 


peared in  the  autumn,  and  the  publish- 
ers have  since  added  Defoe's  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Hawthorne's  The  Scarlet  Letter 
and  Hughes's  Tom  Brozvn's  School  Days. 

It  is  only  Mr.  Ernest  Seton-Thompson's 
own   remarkable   personality   and   talent 
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that  keep  him  from  being  known  as  "Mrs. 
Ernest  Seton-Thompson's  husband." 
Mrs.  Thompson,  who,  as  almost  every 
one  knows,  was  Miss  Grace  Gallatin 
before  her  marriage,  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  her  husband  when  he 
was  engaged  on  his  most  important  scien- 
tific work,  The  Art  Anatomy  of  Animals, 
In  the  preparation  of  this  book  Miss 
Gallatin  gave  him  great  assistance.  Mrs. 
Thompson  s  A  fVoman  Tenderfoot  is  still 
in  the  full  swing  of  popularity. 


Brooks. 


Miss  Geraldine  Brooks's  Dames    and 
Daughters    of    Colonial 
Qeraidine  Days     has     an     interest 

quite  apart  from  its  liter- 
ary merit,  inasmuch  as  it 
emphasises  a  rather  exceptional  example 
of  transmitted  talent.  Her  grandfather, 
the  Rev.  Elbridge  G.  Brooks,  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  a  strong  and  vigorous  writer, 
and  the  author  of  two  widely  read  books 
of  religious  and  denominational  discus- 
sion.   He  died  in  1878.    Her  father,  El- 
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bridge  S.  Brooks,  has  for  years  enjoyed 
wide  popularity  as  a  writer  of  books  for 
young  people.  Over  forty  volumes  now 
bear  his  name.  Miss  Brooks  was  bom  in 
her  grandfather's  home  in  Philadelphia 
and  brought  up  as  a  child  in  her  father's 
library  in  Brooklyn,  and,  later,  in  Somer- 
ville,  near  Boston.  She  was  educated 
in  the  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  and 


GERALDINE   BROOKS. 


later  at  RadclifFe  College.  A  year  or  two 
after  she  had  left  Radcliffe,  her  father 
was  asked  to  write  a  book  on  the  subject 
of  Dames  and  Daughters  of  Colonial 
Days,  but  was  obliged  to  refuse  to  under- 
take the  work  on  account  of  other  en- 
gagements. His  advice  was  asked  as  to 
a  competent  writer  for    the    book,  and 


when  he  had  suggested  several  well- 
known  names  he  added  that  he  had  a 
daughter  who  knew  more  about  the  sub- 
ject and  could  write  better  than  he  could 
himself.  The  publishers  were  pleased 
with  the  idea,  and  after  some  hesitation 
Miss  Brooks  consented  to  attempt  the 
work,  and  submitted  the  sketches  on 
Anne  Hutchinson  and  Elizabeth  Schuy- 
ler as  specimens.  The  book  was  accepted 
then  and  there,  and  the  author  has  been 
asked  to  write  a  companion  volume. 
Miss  Brooks  was  recently  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Authors'  Club. 


We  have  received  the  following  letter : 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  January  25,  1901. 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman: 

I  address  myself  to  you  for  aid  in  a  little 
matter  of  justice.  Through  an  unfortunate 
mistake,  more  than  half  of  such  credit  as 
exists  for  the  production  of  Eastover  Court- 
House  has  redounded  to  me,  whereas  the 
major  portion  of  it  belongs  to  my  collaborator, 
Mr.  Boone.  The  story  was  his  conception, 
and  he  had  written  the  first  draft  of  six  chap- 
ters before  ever  I  came  into  the  game  at  all. 
Through  the  before-mentioned  unfortunate 
mistake  of  the  publishers,  his  name  was 
entirely  omitted  in  all  the  preliminary  an- 
nouncements of  the  book,  and  the  tardy  men- 
tion of  his  name  gave  somewhat  the  effect  of 
his  having  crawled  into  it  at  the  last  moment — 
an  effect  that  should  have  been  mine  if  any- 
body's. That,  therefore,  I  may  no  longer 
prance  about  in  borrowed  plumes — no  matter 
how  becoming  they  may  be — I  hope  that  you 
will  publish  this  letter  in  your  next  issue,  and 
greatly  oblige 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Kenneth  Brown. 


One  is  apt  to  be  sceptical  about  any 
series    of    novels    estab- 
A  New  series  •!      Hshed   with   the  avowed 
American  Noveu.     intention    of   giving  en- 
couragement   to    young 
and  inexperienced  authors;  but  in  fair- 
ness,  it    must    be    admitted    that    the 
Messrs.  Harper's  projected  series  of  dis- 
tinctively American  stories  by  compara- 
tively   new    writers   has   had   an    unex- 
pectedly auspicious  beginning  mEastover 
Court-House,    It  is  a  story  of  contenripo- 
rary  life  in  a  small  towij  in  Virginia— 
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one  of  those  remoter  towns  where  the 
leavening  spirit  of  the  **New  South"  has 
not  yet  had  time  to  penetrate.  It  is  the 
joint  work  of  two  young  Southerners, 
Henry  Burnham  Boone  and  Kenneth 
Brown,  who  obviously  have  the  gift  of 
clear  sight,  physical  and  mental,  and  the 
discrimination  to  choose  out  from  the 
multitude  of  every-day  details  the  few 
essential  facts  that  go  to  make  a  definite, 
clean-cut  picture.  The  story  is  simple, 
and  told  in  a  straightforward  style,  and 
the  characters  bear  the  imprint  of  reality. 
In  view  of  the  discussion  which  certain" 
chapters  of  the  book  are  apt  to  provoke, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  all  the 
scenes  which  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
colour-line,  and  especially  such  as  that  of 
the  whipping  of  two  thieving  negroes, 
who  are  allowed  to  choose  between  jail 
and  the  old-time  form  of  punishment,  are 
said  to  be  based  upon  actual  occurrences 
of  the  past  year  or  so,  within  the  personal 
knowledge  of  the  authors. 


There  have  been  very  few  writers  of 
prominence  who  have  not 
at  some  time  or  other 
been  called  to  account  by 
people  who  recognised  or 
thought  they  recognised  in  some  unpleas- 


Tbe  Qoestlon 
Hi  Identity. 


ant  character  certain  of  their  own  actions 
or  peculiarities.  Every  now  and  then 
a  novelist  is  threatened  with  a  libel  suit  by 
some  one  who  fancies  himself  or  herself 
aggrieved.  Usually  the  author  has  very 
little  trouble  in  wriggling  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. He  can  utterly  repudiate  the  idea  of 
having  had  the  person  in  question  in  mind, 
in  which  case  the  one  who  has  proclaimed 
himself  injured  is  made  to  appear  in  an 
exceedingly  ridiculous  light.  The  history 
of  fiction  is  full  of  cases  of  this  kind,  for 
instance,  the  number  of  Yorkshire  school- 
masters who,  after  the  appearance  of 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  threatened  an  inva- 
sion of  London  to  wreak  vengeance  on 
Dickens,  recognising  themselves  in  the 
character  of  Wackford  Squeers.  One 
of  the  most  curious  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  fiction  of  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  that  which  dealt 
with  the  caricature  of  James  McNeil 
Whistler  as  Joe  Sibley  in  Du  Manner's 
Trilby.  In  that  instance  a  considerable 
concession  was  made  to  the  hypersensi- 
tive artist,  and  the  Joe  Sibley  of  the 
story's  serial  publication  became  an  eh- 
tirely  different  personage  when  Trilby 
appeared  in  book  form.  At  times,  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  an  appeal  made  to  the  law 
has  proved  successful.  •  A  few  years  ago 
heavy  damages  were  given  against  the 
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publishers  of  a  novel  in  which  an  English 
merchant  in  the  West  Indies  was  libelled. 


A  case  which  is  now  attracting  some 

attention     is,     however, 

TheCaieof  much  more  sweeping  in 

Lord  Kllkerran.         its     SCOpe.        It     COncernS 

the  defamation  of  a  real 
personage  who  has  been  dead  for  a  cen- 
tury or  two.  In  Neil  Munro's  novel, 
Doom  Castle,  which  is  running  serially 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  there  is  a 
character  named  Lord  Kilkerran.  This 
Lord  Kilkerran  died  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  ago.  In  the  book  he  is  de- 
scribed as  *'an  emeritus  roue  with  a 
cruelly  cynical  knowledge  of  the  world," 
and  as  having  "the  roving,  bloodshot 
eyes  of  a  fast  liver."  A  direct  lineal 
descendant  of  Lord  Kilkerran,  one  Sir 
James  Fergusson,  has  written  a  letter  to 
the  London  Spectator,  protesting  against 
Mr.  Munro's  treatment  of  his  ancestor. 
It  will  be  rather  interesting  to  learn  what 
the  author  can  say  in  reply.  He  may 
urge  that  he  did  not  know  of  the  existence 
of  any  descendant  of  the  maligned  noble- 
man who  could  feel  aggrieved  at  the  por- 
trait. But  this,  of  course,  is  merely  an 
isolated  case.     It  is  obviously  outside  of 


the  law,  but  the  question  is  a  large  one, 
and  should  be  judged  by  the  tenets  of 
good  taste  and  of  public  opinion. 


Llnley 

Samboume 

and  "Punch.* 


An  event  of  no  minor  significance 
in  the  English-reading 
world  has  been  the  re- 
tirement of  Sir  John 
Tenniel  and  the  succes- 
sion of  Edw^ard  Linley  Sambourne  to  Sir 
John's  place  at  the  head  of  London 
Punch's  staff  of  artists.  A  recent  number 
of  the  London  Sketch  contrasted  at  some 
length  the  difference  in  the  methods  of 
the  two  men.  Sir  John  always  worked 
direct  with  a  pencil  on  to  the  block,  while 
Mr.  Sambourne  always  draws  with  pen 
and  ink  on  a  sheet  of  cardboard.  Unlike 
his  predecessor,  Mr.  Sambourne  never 
draws  without  a  model,  and  has  the  same 
liking  for  extremely  tall  w^omen  as  had 
the  late  George  du  Maurier.  In  all  his 
political  cartoons  he  has  had  the  same 
man  pose  for  the  figure  of  John  Bull. 
The  representative  of  the  country  was  once 
one  of  the  guardians  of  its  laws,  but  has 
now  retired  to  enjoy  his  ease.  Despite  his 
natural  advantages  of  bulk  and  stature, 
his  proportions  are  considerably  enlarged 
by  the  artist's  pencil.    One  of  Mr.  Sam- 
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bourne's  political  cartoons  represents  two 
days'  hard  work.  He  works  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  from  breakfast  to  luncheon- 
time,  which  means  a  stop  for  considerably 
less  than  ten  minutes ;  and  then  he  works 
on  until  tea-time,  when  he  pauses  only  so 
long  as  is  necessary  to  drink  the  cup  of 
tea  which  is  placed  at  his  side,  after  which 
he  resumes  his  tools  and  goes  on  until  ten 
o'clock,  at  which  time  he  dines,  if  one 
ought  not  to  say  sups.  For  the  cartoon 
he  makes  two  or  three  rough  sketches 
before  he  definitely  decides  on  the  design, 
and  in  these  sketches  he  considers  care- 
fully the  dramatic  significance  of  portions 
of  his  figure,  as  is  instanced  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  John  Bull  of  his  (the  vigorous 
Kitchener)  first  cartoon  he  debated  for 
some  time  whether  the  hand  should  be  up 
or  down. 

In  alj  the  discussion  about  Mr.  Maurice 
Hewlett's  Richard  Yea- 
Mr.  Hewlett's  and-Nay  we  have  scarce- 
style,  ly  seen  anything,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  style 
in  which  he  chose  to  write  the  descriptive 
parts  of  this  very  brilliant  romance ;  yet  a 
consideration  of  the  point  suggests  many 
interesting  comparisons.  In  writing  an 
historical  novel  there  are  two  courses  open 
to  the  narrator  with  respect  to  the  colour- 
ing of  his  style.  He  may  tell  the  story  in 
the  language  of  the  present  day  and 
give  to  the  dialogue  alone  the  particular 
flavour  of  quaintness  or  of  archaism  that 
belongs  to  the  period  of  which  he  writes, 
or  he  may  endeavour  throughout  the 
whole  work,  including  both  the  dialogue 
and, the  narrative,  to  aim  at  a  style  which 
is^uflSciently  antique  to  heighten  the  illu- 
sion of  the  story.  Thus,  for  instance.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  no  matter  what  the  period 
may  be  of  which  he  writes,  sets  forth  the 
narrative-parts  of  his  novel  in  the  lan- 
guag^e  of  bis  own  time,  while  his  charac- 
ters talk  somewhat  after  the  fashion  in 
which  men  arid  women  may  be  supposed 
to  have  talked  in  the  age  with  which  the 
story  has  to  do.  In  Old  Mortality,  for  in- 
stance, the  dialogue  is  suiBdently  coloured 
and  flavoured  with  the  mannerisms  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  satisfy  the  reader's 
mind  and  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  his- 
torical actuality;  and  this  is  most  success- 
fully accomplished  in  the  conversation  of 
those  personages  who  represent,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  courtly  soldiers  and  gentle* 


men,  such  as  Claverhouse,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the   fanatical   Covenanters, 
whose  strongly  Biblical  nxxles  of  speech 
Sir  Walter  very  effectively  reproduced. 
The  same  thing  is  true  in  Peveril  of  the 
Peak  and  Woodstock,  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  in  the  same  century.    In  The  For- 
tunes of  Nigel  he  takes  us  back  a  step  to 
the  Jacobean  period,  and  is  equally  suc- 
cessful,  as    he   is   also   in   Kenilworth, 
where  the  language  of  his  characters  is 
sufficiently    Elizabethan    to    create    the 
necessary  illusion.    In  Quentin  Durward 
and  Ivanhoe  and  The  Talisman  he  had 
a  somewhat  different  task ;  since  in  these 
novels,  where  the  characters,  in  the  main, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  spoken  either 
French  or,  at  least,  a   sort  of   lingua 
franca,  Scott  had  to  invent  a  kind  of 
style   which   should   be   archaic,    which 
should  smack  of  the  language  of  chivalry, 
and  which  should  still  possess  enough 
versimilitude  to  create  the  proper  impres- 
sion upon  the  reader's  mind.     This  he 
did   with   most   remarkable   skill.     The 
language  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Louis  XL, 
for  instance,  and  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert 
and  Cedric  the  Saxon  and  Saladin  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  sort  of  language  that  was 
never  heard  fron  the  lips  of  mortal  man 
at  any  period  of  the  world's  history ;  yet 
there  is  something  vivid  and  noble  and 
striking  about  it ;  and,  moreover,  the  age 
in   which   these   scenes   are   laid   is   so 
remote  from  our  own  that  those  who  have 
no    antiquarian    knowledge    possess    no 
standard  of  criticism  by  which  this  dia- 
logue can  be  tested.    Hence,  Scott's  chiv- 
alresque  and  romantic  dialect  was  not 
only  immensely  successful,  so  that  it  has 
been  perpetuated  by  a  whole  school  of 
subsequent  writers,  but  it  was  in  itself 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  artistic 
creation.     If  it  was  not  true,  it  was,  at 
least,  ben  trovato. 

Thackeray,  however,  in  writing  Henry 
Esmond,  attempted  a  much  more  difficult 
experiment  in  trying  to  unify  and  har- 
monise the  style  of  the  dialogue  and  the 
style  of  the  narrator,  so  that  they  should 
both  be  a  faithful  replica  of  the  English- 
of  Queen  Anne's  time.  In  this,  as  every 
one  knows,  he  was  marvellously  success- 
ful, inasmuch  as  no  flaw  has  been  dis- 
covered in  his  wonderful  piece  of  imita- 
tion, except  that  James  Russell  Lowdl 
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once  pointed  out  his  use  of  "different  to" 
— 3,  Briticism  which  is  of  later  introduc- 
tion, and,  therefore,  anachronistic  in  what 
purported  to  be  Addisonian  English. 
Thackeray,  as  we  have  said,  succeeded, 
though  he  ruined  his  own  style  in  doing 
so  and  never  wholly  got  it  back  again. 
Mr.  Blackmore,  in  Lorna  Doone,  accom- 
plished a  somewhat  similar  feat  with  a 
much  duller  story ;  and  since  then  a  good 
many  persons  have  tried  it  with  more  or 
less  lack  of  knowledge,  as  may  be  seen 
by  a  critical  perusal  of  Richard  Carvel. 

Mr.  Hewlett,  in  Richard  Yea-and-Nay, 
has  eflFected  a  sort  of  compromise.  Deal- 
ing, as  he  does,  with  the  same  period  and 
with  the  same  personages  that  are  set 
forth  for  us  in  Ivanhoe  and  The  Talis- 
man, he  has  constructed  a  style  and  a 
vocabulary  that  have  something  like  an 
historical  basis.  For  them  he  has  gone 
primarily  to  the  monkish  chroniclers  of 
the  twelfth  century;  and  the  essential 
flavour  of  his  English  is  drawn  from 
them,  although  he  has  vivified  and  en- 
riched it  from  modern  sources,  doing  this 
always  with  great  literary  tact  and  dis- 
cretion. The  book  opens  with  what  pur- 
ports to  be  an  extract  from  the  record  of 
the  Abbot  Milo,  a  Carthusian  monk  of 
Poictiers,  and  its  brief  paragraphs  are 
to  the  book  what  an  overture  is  to  a  mod- 
ern opera,  in  that  it  gives  us  a  hint  of  the 
themes  and  of  the  melodies  that  are  later 
to  be  developed  in  all  their  fulness  and 
completeness.  Throughout  the  book  Mr. 
Hewlett  in  his  dialogue  keeps  very  closely 
to  the  mode  of  speech  that  was  character- 
istic of  that  age — an  age  when  the  arti- 
ficial conceits  of  the  Troubadours  were 
beautified  by  the  spirit  of  true  romance 
and  spontaneous  poetry.  The  language, 
then,  is  both  piquant  and  forceful,  and 
has  a  genuine  pictorial  quality.  It  is  full 
of  picturesque  oaths,  of  metaphors,  of 
obscure  allusions,  and  there  are  in  it  often 
also  the  fire  and  the  fierceness  that  go 
with  a  fighting  age. 

In  the  purely  narrative-parts  of  the 
story  Mr.  Hewlett  has  not  attempted 
anything  like  a  reproduction  of  the  style 
of  the  chronicler,  for  that  would  have 
hampered  him,  and  in  the  end  would  have 
wearied  his  readers  by  its  monotony. 
Nevertheless,  with  great  ingenuity  he  has 
allowed  to  filterthrough  his  own  style  just 


a  bit  of  the  mediaeval  colouring,  so  that 
the  result  is  a  vocabulary  and  a  mode  of 
expression  that  are  in  perfect  keeping 
with  his  dialogue,  to  which  they  form 
a  picturesque  and  harmonious  setting. 
This  is  true  art,  and  the  beauty  of  it  can 
be  seen  in  many  a  noble  passage,  such, 
for  instance,  as  that  which  describes  the 
campaign  of  Richard  against  his  father 
(pp.  94-98),  that  which  tells  of  the 
honeymoon  of  Richard  and  Jehane,  and 
that  which  describes  the  siege  of  Acre. 
Here  are  at  once  strength  and  fire  and 
feeling — the  English  of  a  master.  One 
blemish  only  (a  sorry  one)  we  have  de- 
tected, and  that  is  the  injection  into  this 
superb  piece  of  writing  of  a  wretched  bit 
of  modem  British,  in  the  use  of  adjectives 
and  adverbs  ending  in — ish,  which  are 
cockneyfied  to  a  degree.    Thus  (p.  238)  : 
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By  the  time  (lateish)  when  King  Richard 
was  announced,  Gaston  of  B6arn  and  young 
Saint-Pol  had  their  swords  half  out. 

This  is  bad  enough,  but  it  becomes 
worse  when  it  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Dauphin  of  France  (p.  73)  : 

"Tu  Dieu,  yts"  says  the  Dauphin;  "but  it 
is  a  stoutish  back,  Richard." 

Which  for  the  moment  seems  to  convert 
the  Dauphin  from  a  mediaeval  prince  into 
a  smug  bank-clerk  going  along  the  Strand 
on  a  'bus. 

Some  months  ago  we  noted  the  appear- 
ance of  a  curious  little  art  magazine 
published  in  England,  bearing  the  title 
The  Page.  It  was  in  many  respects 
unique,  and  we  called  attention  to  some 
of  its  quaintest  and  most  artistic  designs. 
Consequently,  we  have  been  interested  to 
find  that  The  Page  is  to  be  published 
also  in  this  country,  and  we  herewith 
reproduce  three  of  its  most  felicitous 
illustrations. 
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Popatar  Novel. 


Readers  in  general  have  come  to  realise 
that  the  present  time  is 
la  the  Matter  remarkable  in  the  matter 
of  the  large  demand  for 
popular  books;  but  very 
few,  we  think,  realise  fully  the  significance 
of  the  great  sales  which  are  being  ex- 
ploited by  publishers.  There  are  now  in 
full  swing  of  favour  eleven  books  which 
have  averaged  a  sale  of  almost  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies.  Adequately  to 
appreciate  what  this  means  one  must  go 
back  a  few  years  and  consider  the  favour- 
ites of  a  not  very  remote  past.  All  of  us 
can  remember  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  Trilby 
and  its  vogue.  There  has  been  no  indi- 
vidual novel  of  recent  years,  perhaps  of 
any   years,  so  much  written  about  and 


discussed.  The  cartoonists  made  merry 
over  it.  They  builded  their  drawings  about 
political  Svengalis  and  political  Little 
Billees.  Eccentrics  delighted  in  walking 
up  and  down  Murray  Hill  arm  in  arm 
and  attired  like  certain  favourite  charac- 
ters of  the  story.  It  exerted  a  very 
positive  and  definite  influence  on  dress. 
Certain  of  its  phrases  became  assimilated 
into  our  every-day  talk.  And  yet  Trilby, 
which  was,  practically  speaking,  without 
a  rival,  and  with  all  its  extraordinary 
vogue,  has  reached  a  sale  of  but  one 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  copies. 
Compare  this  with  the  figures  on  the 
following  list,  from  which  the  books 
which  were  published  more  than  fifteen 
months  ago,  such  as  David  Harum  and 
Richard  Carvel  and  Janice  Meredith  and 
even  To  Have  and  to  Hold,  which  ap- 
peared last  spring,  have  been  omitted. 


Eben  Holden, 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes, 

The  Reign  of  Law, 

In  the  Palace  of  the  King, 

The  Master  Giristian, 

The  Cardinal's  SnuflF-Box, 

Eleanor, 

Tommy  and  Grizel, 

Stringtown  on  the  Pike, 

The  Redemption  of  David  Corson, 

Monsieur  Beaucaire,    .  ^m^^^^  "^  ^ 
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250,000 

175,000 

130,000 

105,000 

90,000 

70,000 

60,000 

60,000 

50,000 

50,000 
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the  stories.  Had  not  these  tales  appeared 
before  the  public  investigation  of  police 
methods  and  of  the  conditions  of  the 
"Red  Light"  district  of  New  York  City 
was  precipitated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pad- 
dock's affront  at  the  hands  of  Captain 


Herlihy,  no  one  would  for  an  instant  have 
doubted  that  they  were  directly  inspired 
by  these  events  as  recorded  in  the  public 
press.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  authors 
did  not  even  foresee  the  exposure  of  the 
existing  conditions.    Simply  while  bnild- 
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Mr.  Thompson  died  Friday,  February  15. 
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ing  up  these  stories  they  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  investigating  and  studying 
the  dens  and  groggeries  with  which  the 
lower  East  Side  of  the  city  is  honey- 
combedy  and  in  this  study  found  the  local 
colour  and  freshness  which  gave  the  final 
touch  to  the  tales  themselves. 


UUrmrj. 


Whenever  a  successful  novel  or  volume 
of  short  stories  appears 
as  the  joint  work  of  two 
writers  there  is  always 
a  very  natural  curiosity 
as  to  the  part  that  each  writer  individu- 
ally contributed  toward  the  whole.  In 
the  present  case  there  have  been  many 
opinions  expressed,  and  so  many  of  them 
have  been  utterly  wide  of  the  truth,  that 
we  think  it  of  mterest  to  say  positively 
just  how  some  of  these  tales  were  put 
together.  In  the  first  place,  the  founda- 
tions were  laid  in  the  experiences  of 
Josiah  Flynt  during  the  errant  years 
which  he  spent  in  vagabond  life,  and  in 
experiences  not  absolutely  dissimilar 
which  befell  Francis  Walton  a  number  of 
years  ago  when  he  was  living  for  a  time 
in  Denver,  Colorado.  Flynt's  impressions 
and  methods  of  life  are  familiar  to  all 
who  have  read  his  Tramping  zvith 
Tramps  and  his  recently  published 
Notes  of  an  Itinerant  Policeman.  Wal- 
ton during  the  time  of  his  residence  in 
Denver  was  closely  associated  with  the 
State  and  municipal  administration  and 
with  the  courts,  and  thus  became  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  manner  in 
which  justice  is  usually  administered,  or 
perverted,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  conse- 
quence, each  contributed  his  share  to  each 
individual  story,  and  the  main  result  of 
the  collaboration  was  simply  to  knit  more 
firmly  the  different  parts. 

In  regard  to  the  actual  manner  of 
co-operation,  the  two  writers,  after  a 
general  consultation  on  the  plan  and 
scope  of  the  book,  worked  separately, 
seldom  seeing  each  other  oftener  than 
once  a  fortnight.  The  first  manuscripts  of 
•'Sentence  Day"  and  "A  Dead  One"  were 
written  by  Mr.  Flynt,  and  have  remained 
in  revision  essentially  his  separate  stories, 
with  the  stamp  of  his  work,  with  which 
readers  have  become  familiar  in  "1^™^ 
the  Kid"  and  "Old  Boston  Mary"  in 
Tram^in^  with  Tramps,  upon  them.  The 


eight  remaining  tales  were  planned  by 
Mr.  Walton,  who  wrote  the  parts  which 
dealt  with  matters  that  had  come  under 
his  observation,  left  blank  the  pages  that 
were  to  deal  with  matters  that  lay  within 
Mr.  Flynt's  observation,  and  sent  the 
manuscript  to  Mr.  Flynt,  who  filled  in  the 
blanks.  After  a  revision,  the  tales  had 
taken  their  present  shape.  The  introduc- 
tion is  Mr.  Walton's,  Mr.  Flynt  dissent- 
ing, at  least,  from  the  words  and  accent 
of  some  portions  of  it. 
•t 

As  an  instance,  let  us  take  "The  Prison 
Demon,"  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  dra- 
matic of  all  the  tales  which  make  up  the 
volume.  The  story  as  it  appears  in  print 
tells  of  a  detective  who,  moved  by  his 
infatuation  for  the  wife  of  a  professional 
criminal,  finds  a  means  of  having  the 
criminal  sent  to  prison  for  a  long  period. 
Then  with  the  husband  out  of  the  way,  he 
forces  the  wife  ultimately  to  surrender 
by  arresting  her  every  few  days  on  the 
charge  of  being  "drunk  and  disorderly," 
and  as  frequently  paying  her  fine  after 
she  is  sentenced  in  the  police  court  the 
next  morning.  The  end  of  the  story  tells 
of  how  the  husband  in  prison,  finding  out 
the  facts  of  the  case,  inveigles  his  con- 
queror to  his  cell,  and  there  cuts  him  to 
pieces.  This  story  is  very  typical  of  the 
authors'  method  of  collaboration.  The 
original  of  "The  Prison  Demon"  was, 
and  possibly  still  is,  incarcerated  in  a 
prison  in  Ohio.  It  was  there  that  Flynt 
fell  in  with  him  and  learned  much  of  his 
moods  and  of  his  characteristics.  The 
other  part  of  the  story  was  founded  on 
one  of  Walton's  experiences  in  Denver. 
The  original  of  Detective  Ackery  was 
a  police  officer,  who,  under  much  the  same 
circumstances,  overcame  the  resistance  of 
a  woman  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
the  detective  did  in  the  tale. 


Some  of  the  untold  incidents  of  the 
true  story  of  "Peggy  Niven"  are  to  be 
used  in  another  collection  of  tales  of  the 
underworld,  on  which  the  authors  of 
Powers  That  Prey  are  at  work.  Although 
in  the  story  itself  the  first  scene  is  sup- 
posed to  be  laid  in  Kansas  City,  the  events 
really  happened  in  Denver.  The  bank 
robbery,  with  which  the  tale  ends,  took 
place  practically  as  it  is  described.  The 
robber  entered  the  private  office  of  tl^e 
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bank  president  with  a  revolver  in  one 
hand  and  a  valise,  which  he  said  con- 
tained nitroglycerine,  in  the  other,  and 
forced  the  president  to  surrender  the 
$21,000  demanded.  For  some  months 
after  the  robbery  this  story  was  regarded 
with  suspicion  until  the  culprit,  under 
sentence  of  death  for  a  later  crime,  made 
a  full  confession  and  restored  a  portion 
of  the  money.  On  this  later  crime  was 
based  a  considerable  part  of  the  story 
'Tound  Guilty."  In  "Found  Guilty"  a  pro- 
fessional criminal  named  Howard  Slifer 
is  arrested,  convicted  and  hanged  for  a 
crime  of  which  he  is  personally  innocent. 
The  real  criminals  who  robb^  the  bank 
and  incidentally  murdered  the  police 
officer  had  previous  to  the  crime  been  in 
Paris,  whence  they  returned  to  New  York. 
In  the  commission  of  the  crime  one  of 
them  is  severely  injured,  and  during  his 
convalescence  he  comes  to  believe  that 
his  companion  is  trying  to  play  him  false 
— ^**give  him  the  chilly  mitt" — to  use  the 
vernacular  of  the  Underworld,  and  in  the 
hand-to-hand  struggle  which  follows  the 
sick  man  sends  a  bullet  through  his  com- 
panion's heart.  A  year  after  the  bank 
robbery,  in  which  the  bank  president  was 
suspected  of  being  at  least  an  accomplice, 
the  sheriif  of  Arapahoe  County,  in  which 
Denver  is  situated,  received  a  telegram 
from  the  East,  asking  him  to  "come  on" 
in  connection  with  the  robbery.  On  his 
arrival  he  found  a  criminal  named  King, 
who  was  about  to  be  hanged  for  murder. 
King  confessed  that  it  was  he  who  had 
entered  the  bank  and  forced  the  president 
to  disgorge.  He  had  gotten  safely  away, 
had  buried  the  major  part  of  his  booty, 
and  was  enjoying  life  in  an  Eastern  city 
when  he  was  taken  desperately  ill.  Being, 
as  he  thought,  at  the  point  of  death,  he 
summoned  a  friend  and  fellow-criminal 
to  his  bedside  and  told  him  the  story  of 
the  robbery  and  the  whereabouts  of  the 
buried  money.  He  did  not  die,  however. 
The  crisis  passed,  and  he  began  speedily 
to  recover.  Then  there  came  to  him  the 
conviction  that  his  friend  was  about  to 
betray  him,  to  steal  away  from  his  bed- 
side and  to  unearth  and  enjoy  the  money. 
This  feeling  engendered  in  him  a  hatred 
and  despair,  which  ended  only  when,  at 
a  favourable  opportunity,  he  drew  a  re- 
volver and  blew  out  his  friend's  brains. 
It  was  for  this  murder  that  King  was  to 
be  hanged. 


Fully  as  striking  and  sensational  is  the 

vindication  of  certain  of 

"Striafftowaoa     the   more   extraordinary 

the  Pike.'*  episodes  of  the  closing 
chapters  of  John  Uri 
Lloyd's  Siringtown  on  the  Pike,  The 
conviction  of  Red  Head,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  brought  about  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  expert  chemist,  Professor 
Samuel  Drew,  who  swears  that  certain 
results  could  be  brought  about  only  by 
the  reaction  of  strychnine,  and  that  in 
consequence  Nordman  died  from  strych- 
nine administered  by  his  nephew.  At  the 
end  of  the  book  Professor  Drew  is  shown 
by  Susie  that  under  certain  conditions  the 
reaction  of  hydrastine  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  strychnine,  and  that  Red 
Head  had  died  an  innocent  man.  No 
sooner  had  the  book  appeared  than  letters 
from  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
began  poiiring  in  on  Mr.  Lloyd.  Many 
of  these  were  from  practical  chemists, 
utterly  flouting  the  theories  advanced. 
Fortunately,  however,  every  line  which 
dealt  with  the  matter  of  hydrastine  re-  . 
action  had  been  written  after  careful 
research  and  experiment,  and  to  each  of 
his  critics  Mr.  Lloyd  was  able  to  say, 
"Apply  the  test  and  see  for  yourself." 
After  reading  Siringtown  on  the  Pike 
Judge  Harmon,  who  was  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States  during 
President  Cleveland's  administration,  sat 
down  and  wrote  to  the  author,  telling  him 
of  the  resemblance  of  some  points  of  the 
story  to  the  trial  of  a  case  in  which  his 
firm  had  recently  been  engaged,  "If  I 
did  not  know,"  wrote  Judge  Harmon, 
"that  the  book  was  written  before  that 
trial,  I  should  feel  entitled  to  claim  credit 
for  material  furnished  you." 
it 

The  chapters  of  Stringtown  on  the 
Pike  which  dealt  with  the  mountain  feud 
between  the  family  of  the  Red  Head  Boy 
and  the  Holcombs  were  drawn  from  the 
author's  impressions  of  similar  feuds 
which  took  place  years  ago.  He  could 
not  in  any  way  foresee  the  startling 
events  that  were  to  come.  Long  after  the 
story  had  been  completed  and  had  passed 
out  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  hands,  and  a  very  few 
weeks  before  the  first  instalment  of  its 
serial  form  appeared  in  print,  the  atten- 
tion of  people  in  every  part  of  the  country 
was  turned  toward  the  State  with  which 
the  story  deals.     The  assassination    of 
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William  Goebel  and  the  circumstances 
which  led  up  to  it  and  were  attendant 
upon  it  reproduced  with  striking  fidelity 
many  of  the  more  extraordinary  incidents 
of  the  novel.  The  story  of  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  and  bloody  feuds  in  the 
history  of  Kentucky,  that  between  the 
McCoy  and  Hatfield  families,  was  retold 
in  a  recent  number  of  Munseys  Maga- 
zine. It  was  from  this  feud  more  than 
any  other  that  Mr.  Lloyd  drew,  the  mate- 
rial for  the  mountain  chapters  of  his 
book.  Beginning  with  a  petty  squabble 
over  the  ownership  of  a  pair  of  hogs,  the 
feud  continued  until  ten  people  were  shot 
to  death  and  more  than  a  dozen  were 
seriously  wounded.  The  leader  of  the 
Hatfield  clan  and  the  figure  who  stood 
out  as  the  cruellest  and  most  vindictive 
of  all  those  who  had  any  part  in  the  bitter 
war  was  Anderson  Hatfield,  known  as 
"Bad  Anse,"  or  "Devil  Anse."  "Devil 
Anse,"  who  is  the  central  figure  in  the 
accompanying  photograph,  was  a  distiller 
of  moonshine  whiskey.  It  was  he  who 
led  the  party  which  captured  three  of  the 
McCoy     brothers,     tied     them     against 


bushes  and  mercilessly  shot  them  to 
death.  The  writer  of  the  article  tells  of 
a  visit  to  the  abandoned  home  of  "Devil 
Anse"  on  the  east  bank  of  Tug  River, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Peter  Creek.  He 
found  there  in  a  frame  above  the  fireplace 
a  gaudy  lithograph,  which  read : 

There's  no  place  like  our  home. 

And  some  one  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  locality  had  scribbled  on  the  white 
margin,  beneath  the  letters,  this  addition : 

Leastwise,  not  this  side  of  hell. 


Not  very  remote  from  this  subject  was 

a   story  which  appeared 

Capuin  in  the  columns  of  a  re- 

suriight.  cent   issue   of   the    New 

York  Sun.    It  concerned 

Rolf  Boldrewood's  story.  Robbery  Under 

Arms,  and  came  from  Perth,  the  capital 

of  Western  Australia.     A  sensation  has 

been  created  in  Perth,  the  story  read,  by 

the  discovery  that  "Major"  Pelly,  who 

died  some  time  ago  from  a  dose  of  poison 

accidentally  self-administered,  and  who, 
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up  to  the  time  of  his  decease,  was  a 
member  of  the  civil  service  of  Western 
AiistraHa,  and  acted  as  secretary  to  the 
government  geologist,  was  the  notorious 
bushranger,  Gordon,  the  original  of 
"Captain  Starlight,"  in  Rolf  Boldrc- 
wood's  Robbery  Under  Arms,  In  Perth 
it  was  recognised  that  he  was  a  man  of  no 
mean  attainments,  and  a  particularly  elo- 
quent extempore  speaker.  Generally  he 
was  reserved,  and  only  on  rare  occasions 
was  he  known  to  speak  of  himself.  All 
the  information  that  he  ever  volunteered 
was  that  he  had  seen  active  service,  and  in 
proof  of  this  he  displayed  numerous  bul- 
let wounds.  From  the  large  quantities  of 
papers  found  in  his  apartments  after  his 
death  it  is  clear  that  "Pelly"  was  highly 
educated  and  of  extraordinary  abilities. 

It  has  been  gleaned  that  the  real  name 
of  "Felly"  was  Frank  Pearson,  and  that  he 
had  received  a  great  part  of  his  education 
at  Rome.  After  a  wild  life  in  London  he 
emigrated  to  Australia,  where  in  1864  he 
joined  a  gang  of  bushrangers,  of  which 
he  speedily  became  the  recognised  leader. 
In  spite  of  his  associations  Pearson,  alias 
prank  Gordpn,  or,  as  he  was  generally 
called,  "Captain  Starlight,"  did  not  dis- 
play the  coarser  or  more  brutal  instincts 
of  the  other  outlaws;  and  finally  there 
was  a  split  in  the  gang,  owing  to  the 
leader's  opposition  to  useless  bloodshed. 
Henceforth  the  gentleman  knight  of  the 
road  was  associated  with  a  young  fellow 
named  Rutherford,  and  the  pair  carried 
out  a  number  of  skilfully  planned  and 
daring  robberies  of  banks  and  of  gold 
while  in  transit  from  the  diggings  into 
the  large  towns.  There  was  a  reward  of 
£1000  offered  for  Pearson  and  iSoo  for 
his  comrade,  when  on  a  Sunday  evening 
they  were  surrounded  by  the  police  while 
drinking  in  a  public  house.  In  making 
their  escape  "Starlight"  was  shot  through 
the  shoulder.  The  "Captain,"  having 
reached  his  hiding  place  in  the  moun- 
tains, sent  Rutherford  to  a  Frenchman,  a 
publican,  to  obtain  money  deposited  with 
him  in  order  that  the  two  bushrangers 
might  decamp  from  a  district  which  had 
become  unpleasantly  warm.  It  was  late 
when  Rutherford  reached  the  French- 
man's place,  and  he  found  him  dispensing 
drinks  to  customers.  Having  apprised 
the  landlord  of  the  object  of  his  visit,  that 
worthy  whispered  to  him  to  "  stick  up  " 


the  men  in  the  bar.    The  young  outlaw- 
turned  to  do  so,  when  the  Frenchman, 
actuated,  no  doubt,  by  greed,  throttled 
him  from  behind.    In  the  struggle  Ruth- 
erford's pistol  went  off,  and  he  was  shot 
through   the   brain.    "Starlight"   vowed 
vengeance,  and  one  morning  set  fire  to 
the   Frenchman's   house   and    stayed  in 
front  of  the  only  outlet  with  a  loaded  re- 
volver, waiting  for  his  victim.     But  the 
screams  of  a  woman  and  her  two  children 
inside  changed  his  purpose,  and  Pearson 
rushed  into  the  flames  and    rescued   the 
three  at  the  peril  of  his  life.    In  the  con- 
fusion   the    Frenchman    escaped.     Soon 
afterward  the  "Captain"  was  surrounded 
by   mounted   police,   and   after   a    fierce 
struggle,  in  which  he  shot  one  of  the  con- 
stables dead  and  was  himself  desperately 
wounded,  he  was  captured.    He  was  sen- 
tenced to  death,  but  this  was  commuted  to 
penal  servitude  for  life.     After  serving 
sixteen  years  and  four  months  he  was  re- 
leased in  1884.    No  one  in  the  West  Aus- 
tralian civil  service  had  the  remotest  idea 
of  the  "major's"  real  antecedents.     With 
the    skill    and    daring    characteristic   of 
"Starlight's"  career  throughout  he  played 
a  part  and  played  it  well. 
•6 
The    February    number    of    Harper's 
contains  a  paper  by  Professor  Bi-ander 
Matthews,  entitled  "Questions  of  Usage 
in  Words,"  a  description  that  is  inexact, 
as    it    discusses    something    more    than 
purely  verbal  questions,  and  enters  into 
the  domain  of  syntax.     The  paper  itself 
is  both   interesting  and   suggestive,    yet 
we  strongly  disapprove  of  parts  of  it — 
and  for  reasons.    In  the  first  place,  Pro- 
fessor Matthews  devotes  a  good  deal  of 
space   to   the   discrediting   of   "purists," 
which  might  be  all  very  well  if  he  did  not 
classify  under  the  head  of  "purists"  all 
those  who  object  to  slovenliness  of  speech, 
and    who    apply    to    written    English    a 
stricter  standard  than  that  by  which  they 
judge  colloquial  speech.    Thus,  he  is  for 
the  split  infinitive,  the  misplaced  "only," 
the  neglect  of  the  subjunctive  and  even 
so   monstrous   a   thing   as   the    retained 
object,  though  he  admits  that  this    last 
syntactical  freak  is  theoretically  open  to 
objection.     He  urges  the  old,  old  argu- 
ment that  because  these  and  other  blem- 
ishes are  sometimes  found  in  reputable 
writers,  owing  to  the  carelessness    that 
belongs  to  e^|][:yeJiyi4igvPi^T^Lthey    are. 
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therefore,  justified  and  made  respectable. 
That  is,  a  writer's  defects,  as  well  as 
his  merits,  are  sacred  for  all  time.     If 
Shakespeare  represents  Roman  senators 
as  carrying  watches,  or  introduces  cannon 
as  in  use  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  doubtless 
Professor   Matthews   would   argue   that 
these    things    are    a   part    of   the    great 
dramatist's  subtle  realism,  and  not  evi- 
dences   of   his    anachronistic    ignorance. 
In  fact,  when  Mr.  Matthews  was  con- 
structing his  play  of  Peter  Stuyvesant 
he  ought,  on  the  same  principle,  to  have 
worked  into  it  the  Dewey  Arch  and  an 
automobile.    What  he  fails  to  see  is  that 
the  "purists,"  even  the  most  puristic  of 
them,  are  doing  a  very  useful  work  in 
acting  as   a   brake   upon   the   wheel   of 
linguistic  change,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  move  far  too  rapidly.     There  is  no 
fear  lest  usage  become  cramped  and  our 
vocabulary   impoverished;   but   there   is 
a  decided   danger   lest  the  one   become 
formless  and  the  other  vulgarised.    Take 
away  the  restraining  force  and  the  wise 
conservatism  of  the  purists,  and  encour- 
age unreservedly  experiments  with  "sole- 
cisms,   neologisms,    Briticisms    (lasso!) 
and  Australianisms,  if  need  be,  however 
ugly  some  of  these  may  seem,"  and  there 
will  be  left  in  neither  our  written  nor  our 
spoken  language  any  of  the  grace,  the 
dignity  and  the  distinction  which  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  "purists"  to  preserve. 


There  is  another  little  matter  in  this 
paper  by  Mr.  Matthews  which  we  cannot 
conscientiously  overlook.  He  observes, 
with  reference  to  the  "purist,"  once  again : 
"He  is  often  wholly  at  sea  in  regard  to 
his  theories  and  to  his  facts — more  often 


than  not."  Now,  this  is  just  what  is  the 
trouble  with  Mr.  Matthews.  In  fact,  one 
would  almost  think  that  in  this  respect 
he  was  one  of  his  own  "purists."  For 
instance,  in  discussing  the  use  of  a  verb 
in  the  singular  in  agreement  with  two 
singular  co-ordinated  subjects  (as  in  Kip- 
ling's line  "The  shouting  and  the  tumult 
dies''),  Mr.  Matthews,  arguing  for  the 
correctness  of  this  usage,  reverently  cites 
Professor  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury,  of  Yale 
University,  as  follows : 

There  is  a  rule  of  Latin  syntax  that  two  or 
more  substantives  joined  by  a  copulative  re- 
quire the  verb  to  be  in  the  plural.  This  has 
been  foisted  into  the  grammar  of  English,  of 
which  it  is  no  more  true  than  it  is  of  modern 
German. 

Now,  Professor  Lounsbury  is  a  good 
man,  and  he  knows  as  much  about  the 
history  of  the  English  language  as  any 
one  in  this  country.  Furthermore,  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  Mr.  Matthews  so  imbued 
with  a  belief  in  Professor  Lounsbury's 
omniscience  as  to  say  of  one  of  his  dicta 
that  it  is  "really  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence for  writers  of  English."  But, 
after  all.  Professor  Lounsbury,  like  other 
men,  w^hen  he  goes  outside  of  his  Fach 
is  apt  to  lose  his  bearings.  For  instance, 
there  is  no  such  hard-and-fast  "rule  of 
Latin  syntax"  as  he  has  described  above, 
nor  would  the  usage  of  the  Roman  writ- 
ers justify  the  making  of  it.  Professor 
Lounsbury  evidently  doesn't  know  that, 
and  Professor  Matthews  apparently 
doesn't  know  that  Professor  Lounsbury 
doesn't  know  it.  Hence,  what  he  says  on 
the  subject  is  not  only  an  example  of 
Nachheterei,  but  of  a  Nachbeterei  that 
has  slipped  its  trolley. 
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Should  one  always  have  the  insolence 
as  well  as  the  courage  of  his  convictions  ? 
The  degree  to  which  a  critic  ought  to 
force  his  preferences  on  the  public,  rather 
than  talk  about  the  things  in  which  the 
public  is  interested,  is  worth  the  attention 
of  some  debating  society.  This  month 
offers  an  unusually  distinct  dilemma. 
There  have  been  a  few  things  rather  shut 
off  from  the  general  New  York  point  of 
view^,  but  far  better  in  every  way  than 


a  number  of  new  plays  which  occupy  the 
public  attention  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  would  make  satisfactory  subjects  for 
conversation  at  a  dinner.  Not  long  ago, 
to  one  who  confessed  not  having  read 
An  Englishzvoman's  Love-Letters,  an 
intelligent  and  popular  New  York  woman 
answered  that  there  was  no  excuse  for 
that  particular  ignorance,  since  knowl- 
edge of  the  current  accidents  of  the  day 
was  necessarv  to  keep  in  touch  with  other 
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people.  Following  rigidly  the  one  of  the 
two  possible  principles  which  I  like  best, 
I  should  probably  not  go  to  any  one 
theatre  in  town,  except  the  Irving  Place, 
more  than  once  a  year.  In  this,  as  in 
other  things,  the  convenient  solution  is 
compromise.  Compromising,  therefore, 
let  us  begin  by  mentioning  some  things 
in  which  few  of  our  readers  are  inter- 
ested. Certainly,  no  new  play  of  the  last 
month  has  been  as  worthy  of  attention  as 
the  revival  of  Sodom's  Ende  at  the  Irving 
Place.  It  had  not  been  given  there  for 
a  long  time  before,  except  one  Sunday 
night,  when,  on  account  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  law,  the  curtain  was  not  dropped 
during  the  whole  evening,  and  other  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  make  it  a  "sacred 
concert.''  Sudermann  has  not  had  a  more 
vital  theme  than  this,  nor  probably  has 
any  one  of  his  subjects  been  i3etter 
treated.  The  company  of  this  year  ap- 
peared at  its  best,  especially  finished  and 
real  work  being  done  by  Hedwig  Lange, 
Franz  Kierchner  and,  in  the  difficult 
leading  role,  by  Adolph  Zimmermann. 
Sudermann's  latest  play,  by  the  way, 
Johannisfeuer,  which  has  just  been  acted 
in  London,  has  for  some  reason  not  been 
given  by  Mr.  Conreid,  nor  has  his  Jo- 
hannes.    Both  are  admirable  works  of 


art,  but  Johannisfeuer  has  a  more  poetic 
charm.  The  feeling  is  so  innate  and  un- 
obtrusive that  an  idiot  German,  writing 
from  Berlin  to  the  Staats-Zeitung,  and 
finding  no  moral  in  the  play,  thought  that 
it  must  be  intended  to  illustrate  the  eflFect 
of  accident  on  human  life.  If  the  supe- 
riority of  the  German  drama  brings  out 
much  of  that  kind  of  intelligence,  we  may 
be  more  patient  under  New  York  criti- 
cism. Other  things  of  value  have  been 
Minna  Von  Barnhelm  at  the  Irving 
Place,  in  which  Miss  Lange  and  Mr. 
Kierchner  showed  the  qualities  which  our 
actors  ought  to  learn;  the  School  for 
Scandal  at  the  Murray  Hill,  which,  in 
spite  of  a  performance  wholly  lacking  in 
the  brilliancy  so  loudly  called  for  by  the 
play,  put  the  leading  things  of  the  month 
to  shame;  and,  finally,  two  Httle  plays 
from  the  French,  one  of  them  a  farce, 
probably  sketched  by  Moliere,  which 
Mr.  Franklin  Sargent,  who  has  a  taste 
for  good  drama,  gave  in  a  matinee  at  the 
Empire  Theatre.  As  these  lines  are  w-rit- 
ten  there  are  in  the  New  York  theatres 
just  two  things  w^orth  a  sane  observer's 
time  and  money,  and  neither  is  new : 
Mrs.  Dane's  Defence,  at  the  Empire, 
and  When  IVe  Were  Tiventy-one,  at 
the  Knickerbocke|;,^eaW^ll}!.^€J^^lt  not 
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be  better  to  pass  over  the  rest  in  silence  ? 
However,  it  would  take  an  abnormal 
amount  of  courage.  Of  these  two,  with 
their  various  merits,  Henry  Esmond's 
play  is  much  more  vital.  It  is  more  sim- 
ple, human  and  moving,  and  it  has  the 
remarkable  quality  of  being  as  strong  in 
the  fourth  act  as  in  any  part.  It  is  more 
a  living  work  of  art  than  anything  by 
Jones,  Pinero  or  Shaw. 

Among  those  new  plays  which  the 
public  thinks  fit  to  talk  about,  Unleavened 
Bread  offers  more  inducement  to  cerebra- 
tion than  any  of  the  others.  Its  practical 
success  in  New  York  was  not  fairly 
tested ;  as  Mr.  Tyler,  like  Miss  Crosman 
before  him,  had  a  row  with  the  manager 
of  the  new  Savoy  Theatre.  It  is  an  un- 
mistakably bad  play ;  but  the  novel  itself 
is  so  penetrating,  comprehensive  and 
mature  that  the  drama  borrowed  a  faint 
dignity  by  reflection.  It  would  be  possi- 
ble  to   found   an   admirable   comedy   of 


American  life  on  part  of  the  book;  but 
Leo  Ditrichstein,  who  mapped  out  the 
drama,  crowded  into  it  most  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  book  without  giving  suffi- 
cient meaning  or  completeness  to  any  of 
them.  The  third  act,  in  which  something 
of  a  climax  is  made  by  Flossie  Williams's 
outburst  to  Selma,  is  rather  dramatic ;  but 
it  lost  in  the  representation  through  the 
total  lack  of  natural  feeling  exhibited  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Tyree,  who  did  the  less 
intense  parts  of  the  play  rather  well.  A 
friend  of  mine,  professionally  connected 
with  the  stage,  scolded  me  for  treating 
Unleavened  Bread  badly,  saying  that  a 
manager  who  would  put  on  a  drama  made 
from  a  novel  which  meant  something 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  at  a  time  when 
such  things  as  Janice  Meredith,  Richard 
Carvel  and  When  Knighthood  Was  in 
Flower  were  rampant  in  the  land.  This 
makes  a  rather  plausible  position,  espe- 
ciallv  when  combined  with  the  fact  that 
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I  was  also  scolded  for  treating  leniently 
this  last-mentioned  money-maker.  The 
situation  is  certainly  a  difficult  one. 
IVhen  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower  has  no 
intrinsic  value  whatever,  but  it  is  the 
liveliest  and  most  entertaining  of  the  bad 
species  with  which  we  have  lately  been 
deluged.  Julia  Marlowe's  acting  also, 
while  it  is  made  up  wholly  of  detail — too 
much  detail — is  so  skilful,  technically, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  name 
against  it  any  more  positive  fault  than 
restlessness.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
have  in  Unleavened  Bread  a  sound  study 
ruined.  It  might  be  better  constantly  to 
point  out  the  emptiness  of  such  things  as 
Knighthood ;  but  when  one  has  seen  many 
specimens  of  a  miserable  breed  he  natu- 
rally goes  easy  on  the  least  offensive  one. 
So  it  might  be  well  to  praise  Mr.  George 
Tyler,  who  produces  so  many  plays,  like 
In  a  Balcony,  The  Moment  of  Death, 
and  The  Children  of  the  Ghetto,  that 
other  managers  would  shy  at,  for  his 
intelligence  in  liking  Unleavened  Bread; 
but  the  critic's  main  duties  are  to  the 
public,  whatever  his  sympathy  with  the 
difficulties  and  accomplishments  of  man- 
agers, actors  or  playwrights;  and   why 


anybody  should  care  to  see  Unleavened 
Bread,  when  he  can  get  so  much  more 
from  reading  the  novel,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  state.  This  doubt  about  the 
amount  of  praise  and  the  intensity  of 
blame  that  should  be  given  to  a  produc- 
tion, even  when  one  is  quite  sure  what  he 
thinks  of  it,  need  not  afflict  the  observer 
of  Under  Tzvo  Flags  at  the  Garden 
Theatre.  There  is  the  opportunity  for 
a  good,  solid,  eighteen-karat  "roast." 
Blanche  Bates  acts  well,  although  not  as 
well  as  she  has  acted  in  better  plays — 
another  illustration  of  a  general  truth. 
Somebody  also  has  made  one  of  the  most 
successful  stage  illusions  ever  seen,  in 
a  sand-storm  in  the  desert;  but  the  play 
itself  is  one  of  the  worst  machines,  one 
of  the  most  vulgar  and  stupid  pieces  of 
hack  work  seen  here  since  the  same  au- 
thor's Conquerors.  Not  that  there  is 
anything  in  it  "to  object  to,"  as  people 
say,  as  there  was  in  The  Conquerors,  but 
from  absolute  lack  of  any  redeeming 
trait.  Ouida  is  yellow  enough  in  all 
conscience,  and  her  ideals  of  life  could 
hardly  be  shared  in  front  of  the  kitchen ; 
but  she  has  talent,  so  that  the  passages 
of  direct  narrative  in  the  novel  redeem 
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those  of  analysis  and  description.  The 
play  has  not  a  single  trace  of  any  merit 
to  be  found  in  the  novel  or  elsewhere. 

Almost     equally     worthless,     almost 
equally  deserving  of  bad-mannered  dis- 
missal, is  Lovers   Lane,  by  Clyde  Fitch, 
at  the  Manhattan  Theatre.    This  author 
has  recently  shown  some  of  his  best  and 
some  of  his  worst  work.     Why,  on  the 
high  road  to  success,  he  should  be  willing 
to  publish  such  a  pitiful  hash  of  old  jokes 
and  old  situations  as  Lovers*  Lane,  is  as 
hard  to  understand  as  it  was  to  tell  why 
he  was  willing  to  write  the  soul  out  of 
Sappho.      American     theatre-goers     are 
naturally  interested  in  him,  because  at 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age  he  has  been 
so  prolific  and  so  successful.    Four  of  his 
plays  are  running  in  New  York  as  this 
is   written;  it  has  just  been  announced 
that  an  actor  is  to  star  in  the  Cowboy 
and  the  Lady;  and  the  other  Fitch  play 
produced  by  Nat  Goodwin,  Nathan  Hale, 
is  now  touring  the  country.     Max  Beer- 
bohm,  who  is  already  the  best  dramatic 
critic     in     England     next     to     William 
Archer,  made  some  remarks  lately  about 
the  importance  of  age  in  judging  a  man'5 
work.     He  held  that  the  author's  actual 
age  did  not  matter;  it  was  the  length  of 
time    that   he   had   been   writing,   thirty 
years  being  sufficient  to  exhaust  all  that 
one  man  had  to  say.     On  this  principle, 
or  any  other,  Mr.  Fitch  has  still  plenty  of 
time  ahead,  but  what  he  has  been  doing 
since    Nathan    Hale   does    not    seem    to 
promise  all  that  we  have  a  right  to  hope 
from  him.     Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse 
Marines,  now^  running  at  the  Garrick,  is 
an  amusing  comedy,  without  much  of  the 
silliness  which  is  usually  to  be  found  in 
the    author's  plays,  and   with  a   steady, 
mild  interest  of  story  as  well  as  of  com- 
edy ;  and  excellent  acting  is  done  in  it 
by  Edwin  Stevens  and  H.  Reeves  Smith. 
But,  after  all,  it  does  not  amount  to  much, 
and  it  does  not  throw  any  lights  ahead 
for  the  author's  future.     The  Climbers, 
at  the  Bijou  Theatre,  has  a  more  serious 
story,  but  it  does  not  stick  to  its  story. 
Perhaps  half  of  the  time  is  given  up  to 
thingfs  connected  with  the  theme,  and  the 
rest    to  various   stage  tricks  and   orna- 
ments,  some  amusing,  some  too  trivial 
for   even  idle  pastime.     Greater  artistic 
sincerity  would  have  caused  the  story  to 
dominate  more.  It  would,  in  other  words, 
have   given  the  play  more  meaning  and 
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made  it  more  a  comedy  of  American  life, 
in  the  sense  in  which  Unleavened  Bread 
is  a  novel  of  American  life.  The  founda- 
tion of  a  new  stock  company  is  an  event 
of  interest,  and  Robert  Edeson  and  Clara 
Bloodgood  and,  to  a  somewhat  less  de- 
gree, Frank  Worthing  and  Minnie  Du- 
pree,  do  admirable  work;  but  the  future 
of  the  company  artistically  is  not  what  it 
might  be  if  the  manager  were  not  also  an 
actress,  and  an  actress  of,  at  most,  mod- 
erate ability.  Mr.  Fitch's  third  new  play 
this  year,  as  already  mentioned,  is  the 
worst  thing  he  has  done  in  years,  if  not 
ever;  and  it  would  be  a  relief  to  know 
that  it  was  written  a  long  time  ago — 
a  relief  in  one  sense,  but  not  in  another : 
for  why  should  it  be  produced  now? 
This  treatment  of  a  young  American  who 
is  doing  so  much,  and  has  done  some 
strong  work,  may  seem  unkind ;  but  it  is, 
perhaps,  justified  by  the  belief  that  he  can 
never  write  a  play  which  shall  enter  a 
higher  class  than  those  which  he  has  al- 
ready done,  unless  his  writing  shows  a 
wholly  different  attitude  toward  life  and 
toward  art.  ^mN&p^ittH  "H^fQ^bd. 
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For  those  who  value  the  permanent 
elements  in  literature  the  enthusiastic 
welcome  given  to  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips's 
poems  and  dramas  is  a  great  and  much 
needed  consolation  at  the  present  time. 


There  is  still,  it  would  appear,  an  audi- 
ence for  a  literature  which  is  not  all  blood 
and  drums,  the  literature  of  humanity  as 
opposed  to  the  truculent  journalistic  lit- 
erature   of    inhumanitv    so    fashionable 
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during  the  last  five  years — ^a  literature  of 
beauty  and  imagination,  of  high  medita- 
tion, of  pity,  of  dignity. 

Return,  Alphaeus,  the  dread  voice  is  past 
That  shrunk  thy  streams  .  .  . 

Mr.  Phillips's  success  does  not,  indeed, 
provide  the  only  sign  of  the  return  of 
a  more  clement  literary  regime.  There 
are  one  or  two  poets,  novelists  and  essay- 
ists whose  continued  appreciation  by  a 
considerable  public  during  the  dark 
period  I  have  referred  to  shows  that  there 
are  some  still  left  among  us  who  care 
to  keep  burning  the  lamps  of  humanistic 
art.  But  Mr.  Phillips's  success  is  the 
most  significant,  because  of  all  of  them  he 
has  done  his  work  on  the  most  severe  and 
classical  lines,  with  least  concession  to 
the  fashions  of  contemporary  pleasing. 

To  write  tragedies,  visions  and  idylls 
in  blank  verse  and  to  draw  grim  pictures 
of  the  modem  world  in  the  heroic  couplet 
seemed  the  last  way  to  catch  the  fevered 
ear  of  the  moment.  But,  of  course,  time 
is  always  bringing  in  its  revenges,  and 
the  longer  a  form  of  art  has  been  out  of 
fashion,  the  sooner  is  it  likely  to  come 
into  fashion  again.  Still,  the  resuscitation 
of  the  poetic  drama  with  so  much  wel- 
come and  iclat  was  a  surprise  we  had 
hardly  dared  to  hope  for,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  drama  has  for  long  been 
at  so  low  a  point  of  vitality  and  taste,  in 
spite  of  all  the  eiforts  of  certain  dramatic 
critics  to  breathe  into  it  the  breath  of  a 
fiaier  life,  and  in  spite  of  imported  exam- 
ples of  noble  and  beautiful  work  from 
the  Continent.  However,  the  public  that 
paid  so  little  heed  to  Ibsen  and  Maeter- 
linck and  Hauptmann  have,  apparently, 
gfiven  a  warm  welcome  to  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  an  original  play  in  blank  verse  has 
taken  the  town.  Here,  indeed,  is  cause 
for  rejoicing!  And  not  only  has  Mr. 
Phillips  achieved  this  success  on  the 
stage,  but  before  Herod  had  been  pro- 
duced he  had  already  achieved  the  almost 
equally  difficult  success  of  selling  his 
poetic  play  Paolo  and  Francesca  in  its 
book  form  hardly  less  rapidly  than  if  it 
'were  a  popular  novel. 

All  which  is  matter  not  only  for  Mr. 
Phillips's  private  congratulation,  but  for 
public  rejoicing.  Seldom  has  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  public  done  itself  so  much  credit, 
so    spontaneously    acclaimed    the    good 


thing  when  they  found  it — or  rather 
when  they  were  shown  it.  For  here,  too, 
those  much-abused  people,  the  critics, 
deserve  no  small  share  in  this  general 
congratulation.  With  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Kipling,  I  remember  no  young  poet 
of  our  time  who  has  been  received  with 
such  a  consensus  of  acceptance  and  en- 
couragement by  the  most  authoritative 
critics.  So  unanimous  was  this  that  the 
old  cry  of  "log-rolling"  was,  of  course, 
raised.  No  one  need  pay  heed  to  that 
cry,  except  where  bad  or  mediocre  work 
is  manifestly  being  over-praised.  When 
the  really  good  thing  has  been  found,  the 
more  voices  that  acclaim  it  the  better, 
even  though,  indeed,  there  should  be  a 
conspiracy  of  praise.  Why  not?  Con- 
spiracies of  blame  are  not  unknown. 

So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  his  pub- 
lished poetry,  Mr.  Phillips's  development 
has  been  as  sudden  as  his  fame,  though 
of  that,  of  course,  mere  dates  of  publica- 
tion give  no  reliable  guidance.  The  work 
of  his  which  has  got  into  print  previous 
to  his  little  Christ  in  Hades  booklet  of 
1896  gives  but  little,  if  any,  indication  of 
the  gift  which  was  to  burst  out  into  sud- 
den flame — and  fame — with  that  particu- 
lar issue  of  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews's  dainty 
little  Shilling  Garland. 

The  year  1888  was  a  period  when  bal- 
lades and  rondeaux  were  still  popular, 
when  little,  sweet-smelling  nosegays  of 
verse,  quaintly  printed  and  "gotten  up," 
were  much  in  demand  by  the  literary 
connoisseur;  and  among  these  a  small 
volume  called  Primavera,  published  at 
Oxford  in  that  year  by  four  friends,  won 
quite  a  distinction  for  itself.  The  names 
of  the  friends  were  Stephen  Phillips. 
Laurence  Binyon,  Manmohan  Ghose  and 
Arthur  S.  Cripps.  Looking  through  the 
volume  to-day,  there  seems  nothing  espe- 
cially remarkable  about  it,  nothing  of 
those  thrilling  preludes  by  which  the 
poet,  like  the  immortal  gods, 

gives  sign 
With  hushing  finger,  how  he  means  to  load 
His  tongue  with  the  full  weight  of  utterless 
thought. 

The  breath  of  the  volume  is  rather 
autumnal  than  vernal,  but  that  is,  of 
course,  a  mark  of  youthful  verse ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  give  any  one  of  the 
four  friends  pre-eminence  over  the  others. 
The  friends  themselves,  however,  seem 
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to  have  shown  some  indication  of  their 
view  by  placing  Mr.  Phillips  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  little  volume,  with  a  prelude 
which  in  its  mood  reminds  one  of  how 
Keats  prefaced  his  first  poems  with  a  sigh 
for  "glory  and  loveliness"  passed  away 
forever  from  the  earth,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  loveliness  was  about  to  re- 
awaken so  divinely  to  his  singing.  The 
reader  will,  no  doubt,  care  to  judge  for 
himself  of  Mr.  Phillips's  youthful  fare- 
well to  a  Muse  who  was  so  soon,  so  to 
say,  to  throw  herself  into  his  arms. 

No  Muse  will  I  invoke ;  for  she  is  fled ! 

Lo !  where  she  sits  breathing,  yet  all  but  dead. 

She  loved  the  heavens  of  old,   she  thought 

them  fair; 
And  dream'd  of  gods  in  Tempe's  golden  air. 
For  her  the  wind  had  voice,  the  sea  its  cry; 
She  deem'd  heroic  Greece  could  never  die. 
Breathless   was   she,   to   think   what   nymphs 

might  play 
In  clear  green  depths,  deep-shaded  from  the 

day; 
She  thought  the  dim  and  inarticulate  god 
Was  beautiful,  nor  knew  she  man  a  sod; 
But  hoped  what  seem'd  might  not  be  all  un- 
true, 
And  feared  to  look  beyond  the  eternal  blue. 
But  now   the   heavens  are  bared  of  dreams 

divine. 
Still    murmurs    she,    like    Autumn,    This    is 

mine! 
How    should    she    face    the   ghastly,    jarring 

Truth, 
That  questions  all,  and  tramples  without  ruth? 
And  still  she  clings  to  Ida  of  her  dreams, 
And  sobs,  Ah,  let  the  world  be  what  it  seems! 
Then  the  shy  nymph  shall  softly  come  again; 
^  The  world,  once  more,  make  music  for  her 

pain. 
For,  sitting  in  the  dim  and  ghostly  night. 
She  fain  would  stay  the  strong  approach  of 

light; 
While  later  bards  cleave  to  her,  and  believe 
That  in  her  sorrow  she  can  still  conceive! 
Oh,  let  her  dream;  still  lovely  is  her  sigh; 
Oh,  rouse  her  not,  or  she  shall  surely  die. 

Though  there  is  nothing  remarkable 
here,  lovers  of  Mr.  Phillips's  mature 
poetry  will  note  two  points  about  the 
poem  which,  though  one  could  not  realise 
it  in  1888,  were  prophetic  of  certain  char- 
acteristics since  well  marked  in  his  verse. 
One  point  is  the  employment  of  the  heroic 
couplet,  then,  as  still,  the  least-used  meas- 


ure of  the  day,  and  its  employment,  too, 
with  the  curt  rhyme  endings,  after  the 
eighteenth-century  manner,  not  as  Mar- 
lowe used  it,  with  run-over  endings, 
technically  called  enjambements,  or  as 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  similarly  used  it  with 
such  splendour  in  Tristram  of  Lyonesse. 
So,  nearly  ten  years  later,  Mr.  Phillips 
was  still  to  use  it,  though,  of  course,  with 
incomparable  increase  of  poetic  power. 

The  other  point  is  the  peculiar,  indefin- 
able poignancy  of  these  two  lines : 

For,  sitting  in  the  dim  and  ghostly  night. 
She  fain  would  stay  the  strong  approach  of 
light; 

hinting  already  at  that  sense  of  the  spec- 
tral beauty  of  the  world  which  is  so 
marked  in  all  Mr.  Phillips's  subsequent 
poetry. 

Mr.  Phillips's  three  other  contributions 
to  Primavera  seem  each  prophetic  now  of 
a  subsequent  fulfilment.  Particularly  so 
is  the  blank-verse  dramatic  vignette  of 
"Orestes,"  with  its  austere  movement  and 
its  hints  of  dramatic  vision.  Here  is  the 
opening  passage,  which  is  all  I  have 
space  for : 

Me  in  far  lands  did  Justice  call,  cold  queen 
Among  the  dead,  who  after  heat  and  haste 
At  length  have  leisure  for  her  steadfast  voice, 
That  gathers  peace  from  the  great  deeps  of 

hell. 
She  caird   me,   saying:   "I   heard   a   cry   by 

night ! 
Go  thou,  and  question  not;  within  thy  halls 
Thy  will  awaits  fulfilment.    Lo,  the  dead 
Cries  out  before  me  in  the  under-world. 
Seek  not  to  justify  thyself:  in  me 
Be  strong,  and  I  will  show  thee  wise  in  time; 
For,  though  my  face  be  dark,  yet  unto  those 
Who  truly  follow  me  through  storm  or  shine. 
For  these  the  veil  shall  fall,  and  they  shall  see 
They  walked  with  Wisdom,  though  they  knew 

her  not." 
So  sped  I  home;  and  from  the  under-world 
Forever  came  a  wind  that  fill'd  my  sails. 
Cold,  like  a  spirit!  and  ever  her  still  voice 
Spoke    over    shoreless    seas    and    fathomless 

deeps, 
And  in  great  calms,  as  from  a  colder  world: 
Nor  slacked  I  sail  by  day,  nor  yet  when  nig^ht 
Fell  on  my  running  keel,  and  now  would  bum. 
With  all  her  eyes,  my  errand  into  me. 

Of  the  two  lyrics  which  complete  Mr. 
Phillips's    contributions    to    Frimoveraf 
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one,  "A  Dream,"  he  has  retained  and 
expanded  to  good  purpose  under  the  title 
of  "The  Apparition"  in  his  Poems, 

But  this  other,  "To  a  Lost  Love,"  I  am 
tempted  to  quote  entire,  not  because,  in- 
deed, I  consider  it  a  perfect  poem,  though 
its  beauty  and  tenderness  are  apparent, 
but  because  of  the  contrast  of  its  conven- 
tional lyrical  method  with  the  freer  and 
more  personal  method  of  two  or  three 
later  lyrics,  which  in  the  general  admira- 
tion for  Mr.  Phillips's  blank  verse  have, 
perhaps,  been  somewhat  overlooked. 

I  cannot  look  upon  thy  grave, 
Though  there  the  rose  is  sweet: 

Better  to  hear  the  long  wave  wash 
These  wastes  about  my  feet ! 

Shall  I  take  comfort?    Dost  thou  live 

A  spirit  though  afar, 
With  a  deep  hush  about  thee,  like 

The  stillness  round  a  star? 

Oh,  thou  art  cold!    In  that  high  sphere 

Thou  art  a  thing  apart. 
Losing  in  saner  happiness 

This  madness  of  the  heart. 

And  yet,  at  times,  thou  still  shalt  feel 

A  passing  breath,  a  pain; 
Disturbed,  as  though  a  door  in  heaven 

Had  oped  and  closed  again. 

And  thou  shalt  shiver,  while  the  hymns, 
The  solemn  hymns,  shall  cease; 

A  moment  half  remember  me: 
Then  turn  away  to  peace. 

But  oh,  for  evermore  thy  look. 
Thy  laugh,  thy  charm,  thy  tone, 

Thy  sweet  and  wayward  earthliness, 
Dear  trivial  things,  are  gone! 

Therefore  I  look  not  on  thy  grave, 
Though nhere  the  rose  is  sweet; 

But  rather  hear  the  loud  wave  wash 
Those  wastes  about  my  feet. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  unable  to  illustrate  Mr. 
Phillips's  development  from  his  next,  and 
first  independent,  appearance  as  a  poet. 
This  was  in  1894,  when  he  privately  printed 
the  now  rare  philosophical  poem  "Ere- 
mus."  My  copy  of  "Eremus"  is  in  Eng- 
land, and  I  have  been  unable  to  procure 
a  copy  in  America  in  time  for  this  article. 
However,  the  poem,  though  containing 
fine  passages  of  meditation  and  strokes 
of  beauty,  is  interesting  mainly  as  show- 
ing Mr.  Phillips's  |^owing  seriousness 


in  his  art  and  his  strenuous  study  of 
blank  verse,  to  which,  however,  he  was 
as  yet  unable  to  give  his  own  later  very 
individual  stamp.  That  stamp,  however, 
in  all  its  mature  individuality,  was  unmis- 
takably uppn  his  next  volume,  published 
only  two  years  later,  the  little  Christ  in 
Hades  book,  to  which  I  have  already 
made  reference.  Only  two  years,  I  say ; 
because  the  almost  miraculous  metamor- 
phosis of  Keats  from  a  doggerel  writer 
in  ladies'  albums  to  the  supreme  poet  of 
beauty  is  hardly  more  striking  than  the 
sudden  leap  into  maturity  made  by  Mr. 
Phillips  in  these  two  years.  There  could 
be  no  question  of  mere  "promise"  about 
Christ  in  Hades.  In  its  thrilling  beauty 
and  its  clairvoyant  dramatic  vision  it  im- 
pressed one  immediately  as  an  indisput- 
able masterpiece.  Mr.  Phillips  has  done 
different  things  equally  finely,  but  he  has 
never  surpassed  this.  It  is  too  well  known 
to-day  for  there  to  be  any  need  to  quote 
from  it ;  but,  recalling  what  I  said  above 
as  to  Mr.  Phillips's  lyrics,  I  should  like 
to  recall  this  dramatic  lyric  of  singular 
insight  and  poignancy — a  lyric  which 
alone  could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  Mr. 
Phillips  being  a  bom  dramatist  as  well 
as  poet: 

I  in  the  greyness  rose ; 

I  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  one  dead. 
Then  to  the  chest  I  went, 

Where  lie  the  things  of  my  beloved  spread. 

Quietly  these  I  took; 

A  little  glove,  a  sheet  of  music  torn, 
Paintings,  ill-done,  perhaps; 

Then  lifted  up  a  dress  that  she  had  worn. 

And  now  I  came  to  where 

Her  letters  are;  they  lie  beneath  the  rest; 
And  read  them  in  the  haze ; 

She  spoke  of  many  things,  was  sore  opprest. 

But  these  things  moved  me  not; 

Not  when  she  spoke  of  being  parted  quite, 
Or  being  misunderstood. 

Or  growing  weary  of  the  world's  great  fight. 

Not  even  when  she  wrote 

Of  our   dead   child,   and   the  hand-writing 
swerved ; 
Not  even  then  I  shook: 

Not  even  by  such  words  was  I  unnerved. 

I  thought,  she  is  at  peace; 
Whither  the   child   is   gone,   she,   too,   has 
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And  a  much-needed  rest 
Is  fallen  upon  her,  she  is  still  at  last 

But  when  at  length  I  took 

From  under  all  those  letters  one  small  sheet, 
Folded  and  writ  in  haste; 

Why  did  my  heart  with  sudden  sharpness 
beat? 

Alas,  it  was  not  sad ! 

Her  saddest  words  I  had  read  calmly  o'er. 
Alas,  it  had  no  pain! 

Her  painful  words,  all  these  I  knew  before. 

A  hurried,  happy  line! 

A  little  jest,  too  slight  for  one  so  dead : 
This  did  I  not  endure: 

Then  with  a  shuddering  heart  no  more  I 
read. 

Only  a  year  later  (1897)  Mr.  Phillips, 
in  reprinting  Christ  in  Hades  and  the 
poems  accompanying  it  in  a  new  volume 
of  Poems,  published  by  Mr.  John  Lane, 
was  able  to  add  to  them  several  new 
poems  of  importance,  three  of  them,  at 
least,  showing  striking  new  developments 
in  his  poetic  gift — developments  remark- 
ably diverse.  On  the  one  hand,  you  had 
"Marpessa,"  perhaps  the  most  supremely 
beautiful  treatment  of  a  "classical"  sub- 
ject since  Keats,  and  certainly  the  loveli- 
est love  poem  of  our  time;  and,  on  the 
other,  you  had  "The  Woman  with  the 
Dead  Soul"  and  "The  Wife,"  tragic 
studies  in  modem  realism,  which,  how- 
ever, the  noble  pity  pervading  them 
entirely  lifted  above  other  realistic  ex- 
periments of  a  similar  kind  in  recent 
verse  or  prose.  You  have  but  to  compare 
Mr.  Henley's  sonnets  on  London  types 
with  Mr.  Phillips's  London  poems  to  see 
how  this  quality  of  humanity  makes  the 
younger  man's  work  so  much  more  valu- 
able than  the  other's.  Each  alike  has  a 
great  gift  for  vividly  catching  a  likeness, 
so  to  say,  in  a  line  or  two;  but  the  one 
seems  to  etch  in  vitriol  with  a  cruel  de- 
light in  the  sordidness  and  deformity  of 
his  subjects,  and  the  other,  though  even 
more  forcibly  and  more  truly  realistically, 
in  tears.  A  greater  contrast  than  "The 
Wife"  and  "Marpessa"  could  hardly  be 
found  in  any  younger  poet's  work,  and 
the  contrast  augurs  well  for  the  breadth  of 
Mr.  Phillips's  powers — the  variety  of  the 
subject-matter  he  is  capable  of  handling. 
Mr.  Phillips  almost  alone  among  our 
younger  poets  seems  to  possess  the  capac- 


ity, to  use  a  colloquial  phrase,  of  "break- 
ing out  in  a  fresh  place."  Two  years 
later,  again,  he  was  to  illustrate  this 
capacity  in  his  beautiful  tragedy  of  Paolo 
and  Francesca,  and  now  he  has  made 
a  further  advance  with  Herod.  That  he 
has  many  more  surprises  of  power  in 
store  for  us  who  that  has  followed  his 
work  can  doubt?  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  his  development  took  the  direc- 
tion of  perfecting  his  lyric  gift,  or  led 
him  once  more  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  inferno  of  London,  which  has  long 
haunted  his  imagination.  He  himself,  in 
an  essay  published  a  year  or  two  ago, 
declared  his  interest  in  the  unseen  spirit- 
ual world  as  a  theme  for  poetic  treat- 
ment, and  the  strangely  visionary  nature 
of  his  imagination  would  make  any  ex- 
periments of  his  in  that  direction  matters 
of  peculiar  expectancy. 

Returning  to  that  work  of  his  which  is 
at  present  interesting  the  public,  some 
critics,  I  notice,  while  admirers  of  his 
poetry,  have  expressed   surprise   at  his 
dramatic  success.     The  surprise  is  that 
any  one  can  have  read  his  poetry  with- 
out feeling  that  its  very  essence  is  dra- 
matic insight.    Beautiful  as  his  lines  are, 
they  are  always  muscular  with  reality. 
Christ  in  Hades  was  packed  with  the 
dramatic  imagination  from  end  to  end. 
Its  chief  beauty  was  that  of  dramatic 
truth.    Perhaps,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said, 
it  is  rather  the  truth  than  the  beauty  of 
his  poetry  that  first  arrests  one ;  or  should 
one  say  that  most  of  the  beauty  of  his 
poetry  comes  of  its  truth,  which  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  it  is  very  fine 
poetry  indeed  ?   At  all  events,  I  remember 
to  have  read  nothing  of  Mr.  Phillips's 
that  was  not  essentially  dramatic.     That 
he  should  succeed  in  formal  drama  is  to 
me,  therefore,  a  secondary  consideration ; 
but  that  he  has  succeeded  there  can  be  no 
question,  particularly  in  Herod,  Perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  the  last  act  of  Herod  is  the 
finest  thing  he  has  done.    The  first  two 
acts  seem  to  me  to  carry  dramatic  brevity 
of   expression   almost   to   baldness    and 
dramatic  construction  almost  to  the  point 
of  a  diagram  in  dramatic  anatomy — a 
well-knit  skeleton  of  a  drama  rather  than 
a  drama.     For  while  it  is  true  that  in 
most  poetic  dramas  the  characters  speak 
too  much,  it  may  be  urged  that  it  is  possi- 
ble for  them  to  speak  too  little.    And  it 
must  always  be  remembered  in  criticising 
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poetic  drama — ^as,  indeed,  any  form  of 
drama — ^that  it  is  a  convention — ^a  con- 
vention that  only  within  certain  limits 
recognises  so-called  "realistic"  action  and 
speech,  or  even  that  bugbear  of  the  young 
dramatist,  "stage  exigency." 

In  the  third  act  of  Herod,  however, 
the  dramatic  skeleton  is  unmistakably 
clothed  in  flesh  and  blood,  uttering  won- 
derful human  speech.  It  would  be  difii- 
cult,  I  think,  to  find  an  act  in  any  English 
poetic  play  since  the  Elizabethans  in 
which  at  once  the  dramatic  interest  is  so 
keen  and  so  subtly  developed  and  the 
quality  of  the  poetry  so  fine.  The  won- 
derful way  in  which  the  mad  king's  long- 
ings for  his  dead  wife — whom  he  more 
than  half  believes  dead  and  dares  not 
quite  half  believe  alive — ^is  made  to  grow 
from  moment  to  moment,  while  his  cour- 
tiers seek  to  distract  him  into  his  various 
ambitious  plans  for  the  good  of  his 
people,  such  as  the  building  of  the  great 
Temple  and  the  port  at  Csesarea,  can  only 
be  illustrated  by  quotation. 

Herod.  Pour  out  those  pearls, 

And  give  me  in  my  hand  that  bar  of  gold. 
I  heard  an  angel  crying  from  the  Sun, 
For  glory,  for  more  glory  on  the  earth; 
And  here  I'll  build  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
I  have  conceived  a  Temple  that  shall  stand 
Up  in  such  splendour  that  men  bright  from  it 
Shall  pass  with  a  light  glance  the  pyramids, 
ril  have— 

Re-efiter  Attendant. 
Ah!  come  you  from  the  queen?    Fear  not. 
She  is  asleep? 

Gaoias    (to  whom   Attendant   has  whis- 
Ptred). 

She  is  fallen  in  a  deep  sleep. 
Hekodl    Ah,  rouse  her  not. 
(To  Attendant.)    You  did  not  touch  her? 
No? 
Yoa  did  not  speak  o'er  loud  ?    She  did  not  stir 
then? 
Attbnd.     O  king!  she  stirred  not  once. 
Hesod.  Such  sleep  is  good. 

Bnl  there  was  still  the  moving  of  the  breast? 
ATrENi>.    O  king— 
Heiod    (hastily).     Yes— yes— I   understand 

—I 
Pbixst.  Sir, 


Each  moment  wasted  from  this  huge  emprise 
The  Temple— 
Herod  {to  Attendant).    Hither,  quietly  in 
my  ear. 
I  say — you  saw — her  bosom  stirred? 
Attend.  I  saw-- 

Herod.    You  saw  I    It  is  enough! 
(To  Court.)  Bear  with  me — oh ! 

I  dreamed  last  night  of  a  dome  of  beaten  gold 
To  be  a  counter-glory  to  the  Sun. 
There  shall  the  eagle  blindly  dash  himself, 
There  the  first  beam  shall  strike,  and  there  the 

moon 
Shall  aim  all  night  her  argent  archery; 
And  it  shall  be  the  tryst  of  sundered  stars, 
The  haunt  of  dead  and  dreaming  Solomon ; 
Shall  send  a  light  upon  the  lost  in  Hell, 
And  flashings  upon  faces  without  hope — 
And  I  will  think  in  gold  and  dream  in  silver, 
Imagine  in  marble  and  in  bronze  conceive,  • 
Till  it  shall  dazzle  pilgrim  nations 
And    stammering    tribes    from    undiscovered 

lands, 
Allure  the  living  God  out  of  the  bliss. 
And  all  the  streaming  seraphim  from  heaven. 

(Herod  looks  at  door  and  sits.) 
That  bag  of  emeralds,  give  it  to  me — so: 
And  yonder  sack  of  rubies ;  I  will  gaze 
On  glittering  things. 

(Sits  listlessly,  hands  down.) 

Let  one  of  you  go  forth 
And  rouse  the  queen — not  roughly  be  it  done — 
But  rouse  her !    I  would  have  her  waked  from 
sleep. 

Even  this  lengthy  quotation  but  poorly 
illustrates  the  masterly  dramatic  modu- 
lation of  the  scene  and  the  exquisite 
tenderness  of  it.  Of  its  sumptuous  lan- 
guage, however,  it  gives  a  juster  idea. 
It  is  no  flattery  of  Mr.  Phillips  to  say 
that  Marlowe  might  have  signed  it  with 
pride.  Mr.  Phillips  has  often  been  called 
'*Miltonic."  It  is  new  to  find  him  using 
Marlowe's  drums  and  trumpets  of  bar- 
baric pomp  so  grandly.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  this  is  far  from  being  his  last  sur- 
prise to  us. 

Meanwhile,  all  true  lovers  of  literature 
will  salute  him  with  gratitude  and  pride 
and  wish  him  all  the  laurels  his  head  can 


carry. 


Richard  Le  Gallienne. 
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DREAM 

Dream  a  little — ^there  she  sits. 
O'er  her  face  a  sweet  smile  flits, 
As  she  reads  from  page  to  page 
In  some  old,  forgotten  sage. 
Smile,  oh,  smile  I  but  must  you  be 
Just  for  books  and  not  for  me  ? 

Dream  a  little — ^hours  fly. 
One  by  one  the  days  creep  by. 
Must  I  e'er  in  fancy  soar, 
Never,  never,  reach  the  shore — 
Never  flee  from  vague  alarms 
To  the  haven  of  her  arms? 

Dream  a  little — ^Heart,  be  still ! 

Stop  your  flutter,  cease  your  thrill ! 

See  you  not  that  her  way  lies 

In  a  land  of  fairer  skies  ? 

Heart  exclaims,  "Flee,  reason,  flee; 

Love,  forsooth,  has  vanquished  thee!" 

F.  P,  Delgado. 
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II. 


"The  Deluge" — Chenstohova  (con- 
tinued). 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  August, 
at  about  ten  o'clock,  that  I  visited  the 
church  of  Jasna  Gora.  Shouting,  singing 
and  praying  had  resounded  through  the 
streets  from  six  o'clock. 

It  was  Sunday;  therefore,  when  the  sun  had 
risen  well  the  road  was  swarming  with 
wagons  and  people  on  foot  going  to  church. 
From  the  lofty  towers  the  bells,  great  and 
small,  began  to  peal,  filling  the  air  with  noble 
sounds.  There  was  in  that  sight  and  in  these 
metal  voices  a  strength,  a  majesty  immeas- 
urable, and  at  the  same  time  a  calm.  .  .  . 
Throngs  of  people  stood  black  around  the 
walls  of  the  church.  Under  the  hill  were 
hundreds  of  wagons,  carriages  and  equi- 
pages; the  talk  of  men  was  blended  with  the 
neighing  of  horses  tied  to  posts.  Farther  on. 
at  the  right,  along  the  chief  road  leading  to 
the  mountain,  were  to  be  seen  whole  rows  of 
stands,  at  which  were  sold  metal  offerings, 
wax  candles,  pictures  and  scafulas.  A  river 
of  people  flowed  everywhere  freely. 


I  made  my  way  to  the  main  gate 
through  a  long  avenue  of  beggars,  sight- 
less, earless,  noseless,  limbless,  in  the 
most  revolting  states  of  bodily  and  mental 
deformity.  Women  with  no  arms  or  legs 
begged  for  kopecks.  An  idiot  leered  at 
me  and  muttered  an  inarticulate  demand. 
A  grizzled  old  man  with  no  legs,  squatted 
in  almost  the  middle  of  the  road,  finger- 
ing one  of  the  old  lyra,  and  droning  out 
in  the  most  lachrymose  fashion  some 
ancient,  moth-eaten  strain,  was  very  im- 
portunate. He  seized  me  by  the  coat  and 
whined:  "Please,  please,  kind  sir,  an 
alms  in  the  name  of  the  Mother  of  God 
of  Chenstohova,  Queen  of  Heaven/' 

On  the  church  wall,  facing  the  en- 
trance, is  a  large  picture  of  the  famous 
Matka  Boska  Chenstohovy,  the  Virgin 
of  Chenstohova.  This  is  the  most  famous 
and  most  revered  of  the  images  of  the 
Virgin  among  the  Poles.  One  sees  it 
everywhere,  in  Galicia  and  in  the  king- 
dom, as  Russian  Poland  is  called.  It  is 
the  figure  of  a  mild-faced  woman  and 
child,  Polish  type,  generally  brown  in 
colour,  and  surrounded  by  rays,  stars  and 
spangles  of  gold.    It  is  believed  to  have 
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special  miraculous  power.  The  original 
image,  which  is  in  the  chapel  of  the  old 
church,  was  disfigured  by  the  Tartars, 
who  cut  great  gashes  by  shooting  arrows 
across  the  cheek  of  the  Virgin.  Several 
attempts  were  made  to  paint  out  these 
gashes,  but  they  always  reappeared  again 
—says  the  tradition — ^and  so  a  miracle 
was  pronounced  and  the  scars  left  un- 
touched. They  can  be  seen  to-day.  The 
picture,  is  set  up  at  frequent  intervals  on 
the  church  walls,  and  wherever  there  is 
a  picture  there  you  are  sure  to  find  a 
group  of  kneeling  worshippers.  This 
mild,  brown-faced  woman,  who  has  heard 
the  fervent,  frantic  prayers  of  genera- 
tions—nay, centuries — ^and  has  never 
changed  expression,  seems  to  look  down 
sadly,  one  might  almost  say  pityingly,  on 
it  all. 

Before  this  picture  in  the  courtyard 
every  one  kneels  and  murmurs  a  prayer. 
The  stones  in  this  courtyard  are  in  places 
literally  worn  into  basins  by  the  genuflec- 
tions of  the  faithful.     This  is  the  first 
station ;  and  here  the  strange,  wonderful, 
picturesque    panorama    of    Middle-Age 
devotion  begins.    At  the  entrance  to  the 
church    itself    sits    a    priest    gathering 
money.    He  asks,  begs,  pleads,  expostu- 
lates, argues,  commands,  threatens,  sug- 
gests, hints,  intimates,  demands,  suiting 
his  method  of  address  to  the  worldly 
station  and  character  of  the  pilgrim.    It 
is  a  true  democracy  of  religion  here.  The 
kid-gloved    aristocrat    (a   few  of  these 
come  to  Chenstohova)  walks  by  the  side 
of  the  brown,  dirty,  barefooted  peasant. 

The  new  church  is  a  great  building  of 
grey  stone,  with  a  black  iron  tower,  that 
can  be  seen  for  miles  around.  This  tower 
was  destroyed  by  fire  two  or  three  days 
after  my  visit  to  the  church,  but  is  being 
rapidly  rebuilt  and  restored  to  its  former 
grandeur.  The  new  church  is  built  over 
and  around  the  old  edifice,  which  is  in 
a  fair  state  of  preservation.  Most  of  the 
buildings  have  been  restored,  the  finish- 
ing touches  having  been  put  on  in  1845. 
The  ponderous  bronze  doors  were  hung 
tourteen  years  later. 

Through  a  massive  stone  portal  one 
enters  a  spacious  vestibule  with  a  groined 
Toof,  adorned  with  paintings.  On  the 
side  panels  of  the  entrance  are  painted 
portraits  of  Stephen  and  Wladislaus, 
kings  of  Hungary,  although  why  these 
are  given  the  place  of  honour  it  is  difficult 


to  say.  To  the  right,  on  a  black  marble 
cross,  is  a  half  life-size  brass  figure  of 
the  Christ.  Dust  and  cobwebs  cling  to 
the  cross  and  to  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  the  image,  but  the  brass  toe  sparkles 
and  glitters  like  the  sun.  Osculation  for 
generations  has  proved  an  admirable 
polish.  Every  one,  old  and  young,  pauses 
to  kiss  the  foot  of  the  Saviour's  image. 
The  first  altar  is  but  a  few  steps  farther 
on — a  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  child  in 
silver,  surrounded  by  many  candles  and 
flowers. 

A  sharp  turn  to  the  right,  carefully 
picking  one's  way  through  the  prostrate 
worshippers,  who  keep  coming  till  there 
is  literally  not  a  free  square  foot  on  the 
floor  of  the  room  and  entering  corridor, 
and  the  great  nave  comes  into  view.  It 
is  a  cathedral  in  size,  with  splendid 
groined  roof,  frescoed  with  paintings.  As 
one  enters  the  church  itself  and  gets  be- 
yond the  current  of  fresh  air  from  the 
outside,  the  atmosphere  of  the  interior 
becomes  stifling.  An  effluvium  such  as 
can  only  come  from  three  to  four  thou- 
sand human  beings,  to  most  of  whom 
a  bath  has  been  unknown  all  their  lives, 
closely  packed  together  on  an  August 
day,  can,  as  the  novelists  say,  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  One  can  almost 
see  it  hovering  over  the  congregation  in 
waves,  as  heat  rises  and  shimmers  over 
a  chimney. 

As  one  grows  more  accustomed  to  this 
atmosphere  one  notices  a  sea  of  kneeling 
and  prostrate  forms  in  various  stages  of 
religious  hysteria,  depression  and  that 
peculiar  exaltation  so  common  among 
Slavonic  peasants.  A  wail  or  groan  from 
an  old  woman  who  lies  "in  the  form  of 
a  cross"  (as  did  Kmita,  Volodiyovski, 
King  Jan  Kasimir),  beating  her  aged 
head  with  its  white  locks  against  the 
stone  floor,  comes  from  one  side.  From 
the  other  arises  a  triumphant  cry  as  an 
equally  aged,  venerable  man  rocks  him- 
self to  and  fro  in  an  ecstasy,  his  prayer- 
book  gripped  convulsively,  his  eyes  roll- 
ing in  almost  a  frenzy. 

There  is  an  order  of  procession — a 
series  of  stations — and  every  one  follows 
this  order  as  he  enters,  so  that  there  is 
a  continuous  stream  of  worshippers  pass- 
ing through  the  different  halls  and 
chapels.  Mothers  with  little  brown, 
naked  children  stretch  them  out  plead- 
ingly to  the  image  on  some  favourite 
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altar.  Old  men  kneel  and  lean  their 
feeble  heads  on  sticks,  while  they  tell 
their  beads  mumblingly  with  toothless 
gums. 

One  has  to  be  careful  in  moving  among 
the  recumbent  forms.  One  may  tread  on 
some  worshipper  who  has  humbled  him- 
self so  as  to  touch  with  his  tongue  the 
stone  pavement,  dusty  and  soiled  with  the 
passage  of  five  or  six  thousand  feet.  I 
all  but  stepped  on  the  form  of  a  young 
peasant  girl.  By  the  dim  light  that  fil- 
ters through  the  stained-glass  windows 
I  saw  a  girl's  form  slightly  more  slender 
than  the  usual  peasant  build,  clad  in  the 
most  vivid  of  colouring — ^blue  bodice,  red 
skirt,  flaming  yellow  and  green  head 
kerchief,  dotted  with  red  roses.  She  was 
lying  prone  on  her  face  in  the  form  of 
a  cross.  Her  breast  was  heaving,  and 
sobs  shook  her  entire  frame.  Again  and 
again  the  quivering  lips  touched  the 
dusty,  dirty  stones  of  the  floor,  and 
slowly  as  the  prayers  were  recited  one 
by  one,  a  little  pool  of  saliva  and  tears 
collected  on  the  marble.  She  was  calling 
frantically  on  the  Virgin  of  Chenstohova 
for  a  boon. 

Through  all  the  susurration  of  prayer 
and  groan  the  great  organ  pealed  out  its 
thunderous,  vibrant  tones,  and  a  fine 
choir  chanted  the  service.  The  music 
was  Eastern,  with  a  strange  blend  of 
harp,  blare  and  bell  effect.  Away  up  in 
front,  beneath  the  great  altar,  with  its 
crowns,  golden  rays  and  mass  of  orna- 
mentation, a  gorgeously  attired  priest  was 
saying  Mass.  But  no  one — or  not  one  in 
fifty  of' the  congregation — ^heard  him. 
When  he  reached  the  point  for  response 
those  near  him  began  the  chant,  and  then 
it  vibrated  and  shuddered  in  mighty 
crescendo  and  diminuendo  through  the 
entire  company. 

It  was  too  much  to  grasp  at  once — ^too 
much  strain  on  the  body  and  nerves.  So, 
literally  fighting  my  way  out  into  the 
fresh  air,  I  sat  down  on  one  of  the  old 
grass-grown  mounds  within  hearing  of 
the  triumphant  organ  peals,  and  looked 
off  to  where  the  Swedes  came  up  and 
drew  their  cordon  of  bullet  and  fire  about 
the  devoted  church.  To  the  right  the 
bronze  figure  of  the  priest  Kordetski  lifts 
a  hand  in  benison.  In  front  is  a  statue  of 
John  the  Baptist.  To  the  left  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  old  church,  the  chapel  of 
the  famous  Virgin  of  Chenstohova.     It 


is  a  comparatively  small  room,  but  on  that 
day  it  was  crowded  so  that  it  was  almost 
literally  impossible  for  the  worshij^rs 
to  prostrate  themselves.  They  could 
barely  find  space  to  stand  upright.  There 
was  less  light  there  than  in  the  main 
chapel,  and  the  congregation  was  quieter, 
apparently  awed  by  the  proximity  of  the 
revered  altar.  Here  and  there  a  confes- 
sion box  looms  up  above  the  mass  of 
heads.  A  peasant  was  whispering  his 
confession,  then  he  seized  the  priest's 
hand,  kissed  it  passionately,  crossed  him- 
self and  made  his  way  by  slow  stages, 
with  infinite  toil  and  patience,  through 
the  densely  packed  mass  up  to  the  altar, 
which  is  railed  off  from  the  main  room 
by  heavy  iron  bars  extending  from  floor 
to  ceiling. 

In  the  chapel  there  was  a  ruddy  gloom  not 
entirely  dispersed  by  the  rays  of  candles  burn- 
ing on  the  altar.  Coloured  rays  fell  'also 
through  the  window-panes;  and  all  these 
gleams,  red,  violet,  golden,  fiery,  quivered  on 
the  walls^  slipped  along  the  carvings  and  wind- 
in((s,  made  their  way  into  dark  depths,  bring- 
ing forth  to  sight  indistinct  forms  buried,  as  it 
were,  in  a  dream.  Mysterious  glimmers  ran 
along  and  united  with  darkness,  so  indistin- 
guishable that  all  difference  between  light  and 
darkness  was  lost  The  candles  on  the  altar 
had  golden  halos;  the  smoke  from  the  censen 
formed  purple  mist;  the  white  robes  of  monks 
serving  Mass  played  with  the  darkened  col- 
ours of  the  rainbow.  All  things  there  were 
half  visible,  half  veiled,  unearthly;  the  gleams 
were  unearthly,  the  darkness  unearthly,  mys- 
terious, majestic,  blessed,  filled  with  prayer, 
adoration  and  holiness. 

From  the  main  nave  of  the  church  came  the 
deep  sound  of  human  voices,  like  the  mighty 
sound  of  the  sea;  but  in  the  chapel  d^ 
silence  reigned,  broken  by  the  voice  of  the 
priest  chanting  Mass.  .  .  .  You  could  sec 
hands  stretched  toward  heaven,  eyes  turned 
upward,  faces  pale  from  emotion  or  glowing 
with  prayer.  Differences  of  rank  disappeared; 
the  coat  of  the  peasant  touched  the  robe  of  the 
noble,  the  jacket  of  the  soldier  the  yellow  ooat 
of  the  artisan. 

At  the  farther  end,  only  dimly  seen  in 
the  soft,  mellow  radiance  of  hanging 
silver  lamps,  is  the  famous  Lmage  itself. 
The  features  are  scarcely  distinguishable, 
but  the  surroundings  are  so  decked,  cov- 
ered, loaded  with  gold  and  silver  that  it 
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tires  the  eye  to  look  at  them,  even  in  the 
twilight  of  the  altarf  The  image  scintil- 
lates and  corruscates,  diamonds,  emeralds, 
rubies,  sapphires,  garnets,  amethysts, 
topazes,  pearls  blinking  like  eyes  as  the 
light  from  the  swinging  lamps  spreads  in 
glistening,  glistering  waves  over  the  pic- 
ture. On  the  walls  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments, casts  of  sacred  relics,  mirrors, 
rosaries  of  coral  and  pearl  flash  and  glit- 
ter and  gleam.  A  massive  golden  crown 
above  the  picture  stands  out  prominently, 
with  golden  figures,  hearts,  swords,  pens 
flanking  it. 

Jasna  Gora  is  the  Mecca  of  the  Poles, 
and  it  is  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  appre- 
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ALTAR     HAD     GOLDEN    HALOS 
DELUGE." 
ALTAR      IN      THE      CHAPEL      OF      THE     VIRGIN     AT 
JASNA   GORA. — ^FROM    A   PHOTOGRAPH. 


ciate  how  much  this  means  to  them  until 
he  understands  how  closely  welded  and, 
indeed,  identified  are  patriotism  and  re- 
ligion in  Poland.  In  the  words  of  a 
refined,  intelligent  Polish  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance,  "A  visit  to  Jasna  Gora 
means  more,  much  more  to  a  patriotic 
Polish  Catholic  than  would  a  pilgrimage 
to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  or  to  our  Saviour's 
tomb  at  Jerusalem." 

III. 

*Tan  Michael" — The  Fall  of 
Kamenetz. 

The  story  of  With  Fire  and  Szvord 
opens  on  the  steppes  with 
that  vivid  bit  of  descrip- 
tion, the  meeting  of 
Skshetuski  and  Hmelnit- 
ski.  The  scene  then 
moves  westward,  and 
movement  culminates  at 
Zbaraj.  Pan  Michael  is 
almost  exclusively  a 
story  of  the  steppes.  Its 
theatre  of  action  is  the 
Ukraine  and  Podolia, 
those  immense  plains  of 
southern  and  western 
Russia  which  at  the  time 
of  which  the  novel  treats 
were  a  portion  of  the 
Polish  Commonwealth, 
extending  southward 
even  to  the  Crimea. 

At  the  time  with  which 
Pan  Michael  deals  these 
plainswere  the  theatre  of 
stirring  events.  Through 
the  machinations  of 
Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
the  Turks  invaded  Po- 
land, and  Sobieski  was 
sent  to  guard  the  fron- 
tier. He  defeated  the 
invaders  at  all  points  in 
such  short  order  that  the 
rest  of  Europe  called  his 
exploit  "the  miraculous 
"^^K  campaign."  The  little 
'^H     knight  Volodiyovski 

'-  fought   valiantly   at   his 

side  in  this  campaign. 
But  another  Turkish 
army — three  hundred 
thousand  splendid  troops 
under  the  terrible  leader 
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Mohammed  IV". — was  advancing.  Sobi- 
eski  had  but  six  thousand  men,  and  could 
obtain  no  reinforcements.  Realising, 
however,  the  importance  of  delaying 
Mohammed's  progress,  he  decided  to 
make  a  stand  at  Kamenetz;  the  chief  town 
of  the  Podolia.  Accordingly,  he  ordered 
the  little  knight,  Michael  Volodiyovski,  to 
march  from  his  outpost  position  in  the 
Ukraine  and  defend  Kamenetz.  The 
Hetman  knew  that  he  was  sending  the 
valiant  Pan  Michael,  *'the  first  soldier  of 
the  commonwealth,"  to  certain  death,  but 
he  felt  that  the  sacrifice  was  necessary, 
and  yet  Kamenetz  fell,  despite  prodigies 
of  valour  by  the  Poles. 

I  was  strongly  urged 
not  to  attempt  to  visit 
Kamenetz.  '*There  is  no 
railroad  connection,  and 
you  may  find  difficulty  in 
crossing  the  frontier,  this 
being  a  point  seldom  vis- 
ited by  travellers."  But 
I  persisted,  leaving  Kra- 
kau  one  evening  at  ten 

o'clock  by  what  the  Aus- 

trians  call   a  schneUzug 
(fast  train),  although  it 

mikes  only  twenty  miles 

an    hour.      Early    next 

morning  I  reached  Lem- 

berg,   or   Lwow,  as  the 

Poles  call  it.    Lemberg  is 

a  busy,  progressive  city 

of  fifty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, the  chief  city  and 

capital  of  Galicia.  It  still 

shows  traces  of  its  siege 

by   the    Turks.      In   the 

old    Jesuit    church    are 

preserved      cannon-balls 

thrown      from     Turkish 

guns,  as  well  as  several 

from   the  later  Swedish 

bombardments.        From 

Lemberg-  it  is  but  three 

hours    to   Tarnopol,   the 

next    fKDint    of    historic 

interest.     Between  these 

two  cities,  at  Podhorce, 

is    a    splendid    museum, 

containing  many  rare 
and  beautiful  relics,  par- 
ticularly of  Sobieski. 
Tarnopol, now  a  thriving 
town  of  thirty  thousand 
people,   is  very  old.     It 


has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Tartars  and 
Cossacks  many  times.  The  old  Ruthenian 
church,  one  of  its  best-preserved  ancient 
monuments,  was  three  times  taken  by  the 
Moslems.  On  its  domes  the  crescents 
may  still  be  seen,  but  surmounted  by 
crosses.  Tartar  influence  is  visible  even 
in  the  faces  of  the  peasants,  the  flat  Kal- 
muck visage  being  not  at  all  infrequent. 
Curiously  enough,  in  tramping  the 
streets  that  hot  July  day  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  wheezy,  somewhat  dismal 
sound,  which,  I  soon  saw,  came  from  the 
centre  of  a  small  group  of  peasants. 
Closer  inspection  showed  that  it  was  not 
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THE   TURKS    HAD    DETERMINED    TO   BLOW    THAT 
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BY   STEFAN   BATORY  IN    1 585,   AND  IS    NOW 
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an  animal  in  distress  (as  I  had  at  first 
supposed),  but  a  blind  beggar,  perform- 
ing on  a  lyra,  the  very  instrument  with 
which  Zagloba  entertained  Helena  during 
their  flight  from  Bohun.  This  lyra  is 
a  curious  mixture  of  strings  and  rods, 
turned  at  one  end  with  a  crank.  It  is 
very  far  from  being  musical.  While  at 
Tarnopol,  however,  I  heard  some  of  the 
real,  native  Slavonic  music,  rendered 
under  very  characteristic 
circumstances.  One  even- 
ing a  young  Ruthenian 
priest  (of  the  Russian  ritu- 
al), known  to  the  family  at 
whose  home  I  was  staying, 
drove  up  to  the  door  in  his 
peasant  vehicle,  bringing 
with  him  his  zither.  He 
played  well  and  sang  de- 
lightfully with  that  rich, 
round,  full  voice  of  beauti- 
ful, sympathetic  quality  so 
often  found  among  the 
Russians.  Many  of  the 
melodies  were  richly  beauti- 
ful, at  times  almost  fiercely 
gay,  then  undershot  with 
that  inevitable,  sad,  minor 
tone  that  affects  one  like  a 
blend  of  the  Oriental  and 


the  Highland  Scotch.  Weirdly  beautiful, 
hauntingly  beautiful,  yet  inexpressibly 
sad,  are  these  Slavonic  folk-songs,  per- 
meate dwith  the  breath  of  the  plains. 
Underneath  the  dare-devil  mirth  of  the 
Mazur  always  lurks  what  the  Poles  call 
the  ceil.  There  is  no  English  equivalent 
for  this  word.  It  is  the  very  emotional 
soul  of  the  Slav  race,  and  it  means 
mingled  reproach  and  sorrow,  the  vol- 
canic resignation  that  comes  only  after 
ages  of  suffering  and  wrong. 

The  next  point  of  interest  after  Tarno- 
pol is  Trembowla.  This  little  town  has 
a  very  old  castle,  which,  so  report  has  it, 
was  defended  against  the  Turks  by  a 
woman  when  all  others  had  fled.  Then 
Sobieski  came  and  rescued  the  heroine. 

From  Trembowla  to  Husiatyn,  at  the 
terminus  of  the  railroad  and  on  the  fron- 
tier between  Austria  and  Russia,  our 
progress  was  provokingly  slow.  It  was 
all  up  grade,  and  the  engine  burned  only 
wood.  We  reached  Austrian  Husiatyn 
at  half-past  eleven.  From  that  hour  until 
half-past  two  I  was  crossing  the  frontier, 
showing  my  passport  seven  times,  ward- 
ing off  unsavoury  would-be  Jew  inter- 
preters (Russian  and  Polish  only  being 
spoken  here)  and  generally  looking  after 
my  luggage. 

It  was  a  blazing  hot  day.  On  the 
bridge  over  the  little  stream,  the  middle 
of  which  is  the  dividing  line  between  the 
domains  of  Kaiser  and  Tsar,  stood  a  long 
line  of  vehicles — lumber  teams,  market 
wagons,    fiacres.      The    drivers,    mostly 


•they    HEARD    IN   THE    SILENCE   THE    SOUND    OP    HAM- 
MERS   BEATING    THE    CLIFF." — "PAN     MICHAEL." 
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dirty  Jews  in  long  cloaks,  smoked, 
swore  and  sighed,  while  the  imper- 
turbable Russian  officials  in  white 
uniforms  and  the  inevitable  Russian 
cap  examined  the  passports.  After 
another  half  hour's  delay  at  the  cus- 
tom-house, during  which  the  inspector 
calmly  opened  and  spoiled  a  box  of 
exposed  but  undeveloped  photographic 
negatives,  I  was  permitted  to  go  on 
my  way.  Seated  in  a  very  dirty,  very 
rickety  wagon,  driven  by  a  very  un- 
savoury, unkempt  Hebrew,  I  started 
— at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — 
for  Kamenetz,  twenty-seven  English 
miles  distant. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  ride  of 
eight  hours.  Once  across  the  line  and 
into  the  great  plain  region,  everything 
— nature  and  mankind — seemed  quite 
different  from  anything  I  had  ever 
seen  before.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach — and  far  beyond — ^the  vast 
prairies  stretched,  undulating  now  and 
again  in  gentle  waves,  but  immense, 
treeless,  depressing.  A  feeling  of  sad- 
ness involuntarily  creeps  over  one 
when  he  travels  across  these  plains, 
especially  for  the  first  time.  There  is 
a  vast,  mysterious,  half-hidden  sense  of 
power  about  the  landscape  that  impresses 
one   with   a   sort   of   elemental    fear   of 


GO    TO    MY    WIFE    IN    THE    CONVENT    AND    TELL 
HER  FROM    me:   "tHIS  LIFE  IS   NOTH- 
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nature.     This  influence  has  soaked  into 
and   through    the    Slavonic   nature   and 
made  the  Slav  a  poet,  a  religious  devo- 
tee, a  musician. 

We  drove  over  tremendously  wide 
roads — three  hundred  feet  wide  in 
places.  Great  herds  of  beasts — cows, 
sheep,  pigs,  goats,  chickens,  geese  and 
ducks,  all  in  one  company — passed 
slowly  by,  driven  sometimes  by  a  boy 
with  a  long  whip  or  by  a  stout,  bare- 
legged peasant  woman  astride  of  a 
lithe  little  Cossack  pony. 

The  fields  are  cultivated  to  the  high- 
est possible  extent — vegetables  and 
grains  of  all  kinds,  not  merely  by  the 
acre,  but  by  the  hundred,  by  the  thou- 
sand acres.  The  soil  is  wonderfully 
rich  and  productive.  It  is  claimed  by 
Russian  statisticians  that  so  rich  is 
this  land  that  were  there  only  one 
successful  year  in  ten  (supposing  nine 
years'  crop  to  have  failed  totally),  the 
yield  of  that  one  year  would  return 
a  profit  on  the  entire  period.  And  yet, 
except  in  a  very  few  cases,  the  peas- 
ants do.  not  profit  by  this.  These  sad- 
eyed,  hard-working  folk,  their  Eastern 
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blood  showing  in  the 
slightly  slanted  eyes 
and  the  turban  head- 
dress, are  only  la- 
bourers. They  own 
bits  of  land  here  and 
there,  it  is  true,  but 
by  no  means  so  gen- 
erally as  in  Galicia. 
Their  villages  also,  a 
number  of  which  we 
passed  through  on 
the  way,  are  very 
squalid,  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  huts 
of  the  Galician  peas- 
ants. Poverty,  bitter 
poverty  shows  every- 
where in  these  vil- 
lages, especially  in 
those  inhabited  by 
the  Jews.  The  huts 
are  generally  of  mud 
and  thatched  with 
straw,  and  are  desti- 
tute of  the  least  sem- 
blance of  comfort. 
The  venerable  Is- 
raelite who  drove  me 
declared  that  he  re- 
ceived but  one  rou- 
ble and  a  half  (about 
seventy  cents)  a 
week,  and  had  a  wife 
and  five  children  to 
support. 

Twilight  came  on 
as  we  still  crawled 
over  the  face  of  the 
landscape  like  a  tiny 
boat  on  the  great 
ocean.  Many  things 
contributed  to 
strengthen  this  im- 
pression of  a  voyage. 
Now  we  would  pass 
a  wagon-load  of  tired 
peasants  returning 
from  their  labours, 
now  four  or  five  sol- 
diers coming  back 
from  some  manoeu- 
vre, their  white  uni- 
forms fairly  glisten- 
ing in  the  fading 
light.  Now,  by  the 
roadside,  we  would 
discern    the    gaping 
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ribs  of  a  skeleton — a  cow  or  a  horse — 
with  the  ghoulish  crows  sidling  in  and 
out  of  its  nude  anatomy,  stranded  there 
like  a  marine  derelict.     On  the  horizon 
a  speck  would  appear.    Over  the  gentle 
rise  it  would  come,  a  four-horse  wagon, 
driven  Russian  fashion,  the  four  abreast, 
the  little  bells  tinkling  musically  from  the 
high  arched  collar.     Its  occupant,  likely 
an  imposing  government  official,  would 
lean  forward  and 
bow  gravely.  We 
would  salute  like 
ships      speaking 
each  other  at  sea 
— two      passing 
specks     on     the 
ocean       plain. 
Then,  like  ships 
that  pass  in  the 
night,   a    silence 
and  that  sweep- 
ing apart  sensa- 
tion as  when  two 
swift      vessels 
pass.      The    red 
sun    dipped    be- 
low the  horizon, 
and    a    greyness 
settled   over  the 
landscape.  From 
its    depths    cen- 
turies        gone 
seemed  to  speak. 
The     shades    of 
Hmelnitski    and 
his  Cossacks  and 
of     Tugai     Bey 
and  his  Tartars, 
all     those     wild 
spirits  of  bygone 
ages,    seemed  to 
gather   again   in 
the       gloaming 
and  ag^ain  sweep 
over     the    plain. 
The    stars  came 
out      and     fairly 

burned  in  the  sky  like  the  points  of 
brilh'antly  burnished  lances  levelled  at  the 
earth. 

Eleven  o'clock  brought  us  to  the  city, 
a  strangely,  weirdly  beautiful  sight  by 
nig"ht.  Through  a  massive  stone  gate 
five  centuries  old  we  lumbered  up  a  steep 
hill,  then  down  an  incline  and  over  a 
bridge  to  the  new  city.  Below  us  flowed 
the  Smotrycz,  a  little  stream  that  empties 


'  'golden  lady  !      QUEEN  OF  THE  ANGELS  !      SAVE    US,     AS- 
SIST  us,   CONSOLE   us,    PITY   US  !' " — "THE  DELUGE." 

THE    FAMOUS    IMAGE    OF    THE    VIRGIN    AT    JASNA    g6rA, 
SHOWING   ARROW    MARKS    ON    CHEEK    MADE   BY  TAR- 
TARS.— FROM    ONE   OF   THE    SACRED    PICTURES 
OF  THE   PEASANTS,    SOLD  JUST   OUTSIDE 
THE     WALLS     OF     THE     CHURCH. 


into  the  Dniester  and  divides  the  city  into 
two  parts.  From  far  beneath,  at  the 
river's  bank,  to  the  heights  above,  the 
town  arose,  tier  upon  tier,  its  lights 
gleaming  fitfully,  the  walls  like  a  black 
belt  at  the  base. 

After  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  I  spoke  no  Russian,  and  no  one  in 
Kamenetz  seemed  to  speak  anything  else, 
I  secured  a  room  at  a  fairly  comfortable 
hotel.  Then, hav- 
ing satisfactorily 
passed  the  exam- 
ination usually 
imposed  upon 
guests  at  hotels 
in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, as  to  my 
purpose  in  com- 
ing to  Kamenetz, 
how  long  I  in- 
tended to  stay,  the 
personal  habits 
of  all  my  ances- 
tors and  the  rest 
of  the  questions, 
being  very  much 
fatigued,  I  was 
about  to  retire 
when  the  beauti- 
ful moon  tempt- 
ed me  to  the 
window. 

The  view  was 
almost  like  a 
scene  out  of  the 
Arabian  Nights, 
It  was  the  moon 
of  the  Orient — 
large,  full,  of 
mellow  light.  A 
fine  white  build- 
ing on  the  oppo- 
site height  (I 
afterward  found 
it  to  be  a  semi- 
nary for  Greek, 
or  orthodox, 
priests)  loomed  up  as  a  mass  of  silver. 
In  the  street  below,  lit  by  the  fitful  glare 
of  petroleum  lamps,  a  motley,  picturesque 
throng  passed  and  repassed,  slowly,  lan- 
guidly, revelling  in  the  slight  coolness 
which  the  night  brought.  Kamenetz  is 
only  about  fifty  miles  from  the  Rumanian 
border  and  less  than  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  Black  Sea.  It  comes  rightfully, 
therefore,  by  its  Oriental  characteristics. 


"the   meeting  took   place   under  the  open  sky,    under   the  gates   of   the  castle." — 

"pan    MICHAEL." 

general     view     of     THE     "LOWER     TOWN"     OF     KAMENETZ.       THE      RIVER      WHICH  CUTS      THE 

TOWN   IN  TWO  IS  THE  SMOTRYCZ. — FROM   A  PHOTOGRAPH. 


"silence    FOLLOWED,    UNBROKEN    BY    A    SHOT    FROM      THE     TRENCHES      OF     THE     TOWN." — "PAK 

MICHAEL." 
GENERAL   VIEW   OF  THE   OLD   FORT   IN    KAMENETZ.      THE   OLD   TOWER   WAS   BUILT   IN    I585   BY    KING 
STEFAN  BATORY.      THE  TURKS  ENTERED  BY  THIS  TOWER  AFTER  PAN   MICHAEL 
HAD  BLOWN   UP  THE  BATTLEMENTS. — FROM   A   PHOTOGRAPH.- 
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Long-cloaked,  long-bearded  Jews;  bare- 
foQtcd,  bare-beaded  girls  with  Egyptian 
faces,  filleted  hair  and  great  pendant 
earrings  of  brass;  Ruthenian  peasants; 
gigantic  Kirghiz  with  Astrachan  caps; 
beautiful  Jewesses  of  the  demi-monde,  in 
costumes  d  la  mode  de  Paris;  Russian 
soldiers  in  the  white  tunic,  black  trousers, 
high  boots  and  the  cap  that  is  known 
from  Warsaw  to  Vladivostock ;  Cossacks 
on  horseback;  gorgeously  uniformed, 
pompous  generals  in  white  with  red  and 
gold  facings  to  their  resplendent  attire, 
in  barouches,  fiacres,  landaus  or  the 
ubiquitous  droschky,  driven  by  barba- 
rous, Mongolian-looking  cockers;  long- 
gowned,  long-haired  Schismat  priests; 
gypsies,  Turks  and  many  other  perfectly 
nondescript  types,  gathered  from  the  four 
comers  of  the  globe,  slowly  defiled  before 
me.  It  was  a  sight  that  stamps  itself 
photographically  on  the  memory  for  all 
time. 

The  next  morning  I  made  a  tour  of  the 
town.  With  the  aid  of  an  Israelite  who 
spoke  some  German  (though  very  badly) 
I  succeeded  in  identifying  the  chief  points 
of  historic  and  present-day  interest.  The 
old  castle  which — so  report  has  it — Pan 
Michael  partially  blew  up  still  stands, 
now  doing  duty  as  a  Russian  barracks. 
It  was  built  in  1585  by  the  great  Polish 
King  Stefan  Batory.  Here  it  was  that 
the  Turks,  triumphing  over  all  the  gal- 
lantry of  Kettling  and  his  artillery,  en- 
tered Kamenetz.  Bits  of  the  old  fortifica- 
tions, particularly  towers  and  wall  with 
embrasures  for  cannon,  may  be  seen 
scattered  about,  thickest  on  the  river 
front.  The  convent  in  which  Basia  was 
confined  during  the  siege  still  stands  on 
the  old  square.  It  has  been  somewhat 
restored,  although  much  dilapidated  at 
the  present  time.  The  cathedral  of  the 
Armenians,  which,  Sienkiewicz  tells  us, 
was  on  fire  during  the  siege,  I  found  in 
a  fair  state  of  preservation. 

The  Kamenetz  Jew,  who  is  a  large 
element  in  the  population  of  the  town 
to-day,  is  omnipresent.  Watch  him  on 
the  street  as  he  smokes  his  thin,  little 
cigarette  while  his  half-naked  wife  and 
children  sprawl  in  the  roadway.  It  may 
be  said  that,  in  general,  abject,  grinding 
poverty  is  his  lot.  He  sits  before  his  little 
booth,  selling  his  onions,  stale  eggs, 
potatoes,  small  bread,  peas,  parsley,  hard 
little  pears  and  other  fruits  unknown  to 


the  Anglo-Saxon  palate.  His  countenance 
bears  the  stamp  of  listless  despair.  What 
is  there  to  live  for?  Like  the  worldly 
Jew  in  Kingsley's  Hypatia,  he  has  care- 
fully weighed  life  in  the  balance  of  pro 
and  con,  and  is  facing  the  terrible  con- 
viction that  it  is  not  worth  the  living. 
Yet  he  dare  not  end  it.  Despite  all  his 
woes,  he  remains  uncompromisingly 
orthodox.  By  imperial  ukase  he  is  for- 
bidden to  wear  the  corkscrew  side  curls 
that  are  the  darling  of  his  brother  in  the 
Kazimierz  of  Krakau.  But  he  retains  his 
long  cloak  and  his  long  beard,  and  his 
children  learn  to  recite  the  prayers  ac- 
cording to  the  ritual,  rocking  to  and  fro 
as  they  drone  out  the  words  with  seem- 
ingly endless  repetition, 

Kamenetz-Podolsk  (so  named  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  other  Kamenetz, 
which  is  in  Grodno,  Lithuania)  has  a 
population  of  thirty-six  thousand,  and  is 
a  "government"  town — that  is,  it  is  the 
centre  of  the  Russian  "government,"  or 
province  of  Podolia.  Modem  material 
progress  is  very  backward  in  Kamenetz. 
The  rapid  but  uneven  (if  I  may  use  the 
term)  development  of  the  empire  makes 
possible  the  anomaly  of  a  city  of  thirty- 
six  thousand  inhabitants  with  no  railroad 
nearer  than  twenty-seven  miles,  and  that 
in  another  country.  The  first  railroad 
station  in  Russia  is  a  very  small  one, 
thirty-five  miles  distant,  on  the  line  be- 
tween Odessa  and  KiefF.  Kamenetz  has 
no  street-cars,  no  electric  lights  and  all 
the  transportation  is  by  .wagon,  a  costly 
method,  resulting  in  extremely  high  hotel 
rates.  The  modern  city  covers  a  very 
large  territory,  and  the  new  part  of  the 
town  shows  some  signs  of  progress. 
There  has  recently  been  completed  a 
large  handsome  theatre.  There  is  also 
a  fine  park  with  a  boulevard  running 
through  it,  and  here  every  Sunday  mili- 
tary music  is  rendered.  Along  the  river 
front  there  is  a  pleasant,  popular,  sylvan 
promenade.  Bathing  in  the  river  is  also 
very  popular.  At  six  nearly  all  the  town 
— soldiers  and  citizens — towel  in  hand, 
troop  down  to  the  stream  for  their  even- 
ing dip. 

Kamenetz,  being  a  government  town,  is 
full  of  soldiers.  At  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night  all  sorts  of  representatives  of 
the  motley  army  of  the  Tsar  may  be  seen 
on  the  streets,  from  the  common  soldier 
who  tramps  on  foq$,yteec%vrf§Pl9gKlt 
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general  who  rides  in  his  elegant  barouche. 
It  was  my  fortune  to  see  three  thousand 
Cossacks  of  the  Don  on  horseback.  With 
their  long  robes,  small  swords  slung 
across  the  breast,  their  round  fur  caps 
and  burned  visages,  these  superb  riders 
made  a  very  picturesque  spectacle. 

The  wall  that  Pan  Michael  and  his 
knights  defended  against  the  Turks  can 
still  be  seen,  although  almost  entirely 
dismantled.  I  approached  the  entrance 
to  the  tower,  now  a  barracks.  I  entered, 
no  one  objecting,  much  to  my  surprise. 
So  I  crossed  the  courtyard  and  peered 
out  of  a  cannon  embrasure  out  upon  the 
river  flowing  far  below.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  Turkish  envoys,  having 
seen  the  white  flags  which  had  been 
raised  over  the  Ruska  gate  (the  bulk  of 
this  gate  remains  to-day)  by  the  faint- 


hearted among  the  besieged,  stood  and 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  garri- 
son. 

"And  what  of  Kamenetz?"  asked  the 
little  knight. 

"It  shall  go  to  the  sultan  for  ages  and 
ages." 

Volodiyovski's  reply  was  to  blow  up 
the  tower. 

"Nic  to,"  "it  is  nothing."  This  was  the 
message  he  sent  to  poor  Basia,  praying  in 
the  old  convent  in  the  square.  "Nic  to" 
This  had  been  the  concerted  signal  to  her 
of  his  death.  She  was  to  say  to  herself, 
"Mc  to"  "this  life  is  nothing." 

"Thus  died  Volodiyovski,  the  Hector  of 
Kamenetz,  the  first  soldier  of  the  com- 
monwealth." The  Turks  brought  the 
body  to  Sobieski,  and  it  was  buried  in  the 
church  at  Stanislaw. 


DAUDET,  AND  THE  MAKING  qF  THE  NOVEL* 


I. 


The  edition  of  the  works  of  Alphonse 
Daudet  which  is  noted  below  is  not  only 
excellent  and  adequate  in  many  respects, 
but  it  has  also  the  virtue  of  a  certain 
timeliness.    Daudet  was  one  of  the  few 

♦Memoirs  of  Alphonse  Daudet.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  and  Co.     $1.50. 

Fromont  and  Risler.  Translated  by  George 
Burnham  Ives.  With  introduction  by  Charles 
de  Kay.   Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Co.  $1.50. 

The  Nabob.  Translated  by  George  Burn- 
ham  Ives.  With  introduction  by  Brander 
Matthews.  2  vols.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  and 
Co.    $1.50. 

Sappho.  Translated  by  George  Burnham 
Ives.  With  introduction  by  James  L.  Ford. 
Boston:  Littie,  Brown  and  Co.    $1.50. 

Kings  in  Exile.  Translated  by  Katharine 
Prescott  Wormeley.  With  introduction  by 
Prof.  W.  P.  Trent.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
and  Co.    $1.50. 

Numa  Roumestan.  Translated,  with  intro- 
duction, by  Charles  de  Kay.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  and  Co.    $1.50. 

The  Little  Parish  Church.  Translated  by 
George  Burnham  Ives.  With  introduction  by 
Prof.  W.  P.  Trent.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
and  Co.    $1.50. 

Little  What's-His-Name,  and  La  Belle  Niv- 
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Wormeley.  Introduction  by  Prof.  W.  P. 
Trent  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Co. 
$1.50. 


writers  who  have  in  their  lifetimes  been 
justly  appraised.  People  may  cease  read- 
ing him  for  a  time,  only  to  take  him  up 
every  now  and  then  with  renewed  ar- 
dour ;  the  writers  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  may  find  in  his  books 
hitherto    undiscovered    perfections    and 

Port-Tarascon,  and  Studies  and  Landscapes. 
Translated  by  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley. 
Introduction  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Trent  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  and  Co.    $1.50. 

Thirty  Years  in  Paris,  etc  Translated,  with 
an  introduction,  by  George  Burnham  Ives. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Co.    $1.50. 

The  Immortal,  and  The  Struggle  for  Life. 
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Burnham  Ives.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Co. 
$1.50. 
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Wives.  Translated,  with  an  introduction,  by 
George  Burnham  Ives.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
and  Co.    $1.50. 

The  Evangelist.  Translated  by  Olive  Ed- 
wards Palmer.  Rose  and  Ninette,  Trans- 
lated by  Charles  de  Kay.  With  introduction 
by  Prof.  W.  P.  Trent  Boston :  Little,  Brown 
and  Co.    $1.50. 

Jack.  Translated  by  Marian  Mclntyrc.  2 
vols.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Co.    $1.50. 

Monday  Tales.  Translated  by  Marian  Mc- 
Intyre.   Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Co.    $1.50. 

Letters  from  My  Mill,  Scenes  and  Fancies, 
Letters  to  an  Absent  One,  etc.  Translated  by 
Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley.  Boston:  Lit- 
tle, Brown  and  Co.    $1.50. 

The  Support  of  the  Family.  Translated 
by  George  Burnham  Ives.  And  Notes  on 
Life.  Translated  by  Mary  A.  Hendee.  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  and  Co.    $i.5a 
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undiscovered  flaws,  or  grope  through 
archives  and  bundles  of  letters  in  the 
search  for  now  unsuspected  originals  of 
his  characters ;  but  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
posterity  will  ever  in  any  large  way  over- 
throw the  verdict  of  his  contemporaries. 
Hence  it  is  that  now,  little  more  than 
three  years  after  his  death,  we  are  begin- 
ning when  we  re-read  him  to  wish  to  have 
settled  once  for  all  the  question  of  the 
place  that  he  held  in  the  literature  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Undoubtedly,  this 
place  was  a  very  high  one.  He  was  not 
a  giant.  He  did  not  belong  to  the  race 
of  Balzac,  of  Rabelais,  of  Moliere,  to 
confine  one's  self  to  the  men  of  his  own 
country ;  his  name  will  not  ring  down  the 
centuries,  but  it  will  be  remembered  and 
his  books  will  be  read,  for  he  was  a  novel- 
ist of  great  brilliance,  and  a  thinker  with 
an  amazing  knowledge  of  the  workings 
of  the  human  heart.  His  range  was  ex- 
traordinarily wide.  Almost  every  side  of 
Parisian  activity,  almost  every  phase  of 
the  life  of  provincial  France,  at  some  time 
caused  his  ink  to  flow.  We  think  of  him 
instinctively  as  the  novelist  of  fashionable 
Paris  during  the  last  days  of  the  Second 
Empire  and  the  years  of  the  Third  Re- 
public. His  name  is  linked  and  contrasted 
with  that  of  Zola  in  somewhat  the  same 
manner  as  people  fifty  years  ago  used 
to  link  and  contrast  the  names  of  Thack- 
eray and  Dickens.  Yet  Daudet  was  never 
limited  by  social  boundaries;  he  was  in 
no  sense  a  dub-window  observer  and 
philosopher. 

He  was  probably,  in  a  minor  way,  a 
combination  of  Thackeray  and  of  Dick- 
ens, bringing  to  his  work  much  of  the 
sense,    the   satire,   the   instinctive   good 
taste  of  the  first  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
sentiment,  the  lyric  power  of  the  second. 
Imagine  novels  which  between  the  same 
covers  give  the  French  equivalents  for 
the  Marquis  of  Steyne  and  Sairey  Gamp, 
Park  Lane  and  Bleeding  Heart  Yard,  the 
great  baU  at  Gaunt  House  and  a  reception 
at  the  Marshalsea  Prison,  and  you  feel 
something  of  the  range  of  Daudet.    His 
knowledge   of   Paris   was   in   no   sense 
artificial.     When  he  wrote  of  the  Rue 
MouflFetard  it  was  because  he  had  lived 
there,  and  not  by  virtue  of  having  spent 
t-wro  days  in  rambling  up  and  down  the 
street  taking  an  inventory  of  its  doors 
SLod  windows,  analysing  its  smells  and 


ticketing  the  fissures  in  the  walls  that 
lined  it. 

II. 

In  brief  sketches  here  and  there  in  the 
volumes  Thirty  Years  in  Paris  and 
Memories  of  a  Man  of  Letters  Daudet 
gave  us  a  history  of  his  books  which  is 
not  only  invaluable  to  all  who  read  him 
with  genuine  interest,  but  which,  as 
showing  the  manner  and  method  of  work 
of  a  real  story-teller,  is  worth  more  to  the 
appreciative  and  discriminating  literary 
aspirant  than  a  hundred  essays  "On  the 
Art  of  Writing  a  Great  Novel"  and  a 
thousand  recipes  for  style,  construction 
and  dramatic  effect.  These  sketches, 
taking  up  the  story  of  each  of  his  books 
from  the  time  when  studying  some  great 
structure,  symbolic  of  a  certain  phase  of 
Parisian  life,  the  germ  idea  flashed 
through  his  mind,  show  all  the  labour, 
the  care,  the  infinite  patience  by  which 
the  finished  novel  was  evolved.  The 
initial  idea,  the  seed  thought,  which  came 
suddenly,  unexpectedly,  was  in  itself  very 
little;  a  sort  of  arrow,  pointing  the  ulti- 
mate, far-distant  goal. 

For  instance,  the  first  suggestion  of 
Les  Rois  en  Exil  came  to  Daudet  one 
evening  in  October  as  he  was  standing 
on  the  Place  du  Carrousel  looking  at  the 
tragic  rent  in  the  Parisian  sky,  caused  by 
the  fall  of  the  Tuileries.  Dethroned 
princes  exiling  themselves  from  Paris 
after  their  downfall,  taking  up  their  quar- 
ters on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  when  they 
woke  in  the  morning  and  raised  the 
shades  at  their  windows,  discovering 
these  ruins — such  was  the  first  vision  of 
Kings  in  Exile,  This  was  at  once  the 
inspiration  of  the  first  and  last  chapters 
of  the  book.  It  was  very  typical  of 
Daudet;  almost  all  of  his  works  were 
built  up  about  some  such  vague  impres- 
sion. There  is  no  pleasanter  or  more 
profitable  occupation  for  the  reader  or  the 
playgoer  than  that  of  taking  up  some 
book  or  drama  and  endeavouring  to  pick 
out  of  the  whole  structure  the  foundation 
stone — ^to  trace  back  the  complete  work 
to  the  original  idea  or  seed  thought. 
Sometimes  this  will  be  found  in  a  particu- 
lar situation;  again,  in  some  striking 
social  type.  More  often  the  book  or  the 
play  has  been  constructed  about  some 
problem  or  some  vague  phase  of  human 
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life.  Dauclet  generally  worked  from  the 
inanimate  to  the  animate,  but  not  always. 
Kmgs  in  Exile  was  bom  of  the  impres- 
sion derived  from  the  rent  in  the  sky, 
caused  by  the  fall  of  the  Tuileries.  Loom- 
ing up  in  every  page  of  The  Immortal  is 
the  great  dome  of  the  Institute.  The 
first  idea  of  Fromont  and  Risler  came 
into  his  mind  while  studying  the  stage- 
setting  of  a  theatre  during  a  general  re- 
hearsal of  one  of  his  own  plays.  But  it 
was  with  kings,  and  not  palaces,  that 
Kings  in  Exile  had  to  do.  The  painted 
streams  and  forests  of  the  theatre  stirred 
him  to  think  of  the  less  romantic  but 
deeper  dramas  that  are  always  being 
played  unconsciously  in  every-day  life. 
Of  The  Immortal,  the  Institute  itself  was 
only  the  symbol.  The  book  was  built  on 
the  meditated  scorn  of  years. 

III. 

Daudet  was  indefatigable  in  filling 
note-books.  It  was  his  system  of  work. 
All  through  his  literary  life  he  was  jot- 
ting down  observations  and  thoughts, 
sometimes  condensed  to  one  finely  written 
line,  by  which  he  was  able  afterward  to 
recall  a  gesture,  a  word  or  a  tone,  and  to 
develop  and  magnify  it  for  use  in  some 
important  work.  He  was  forever  black- 
ening sheets.  In  Paris,  in  the  country, 
travelling,  these  little  note-books  were 
always  with  him.  He  was  constantly 
looking  out  for  striking  proper  names, 
believing  with  Balzac  that  there  was  in 
names  a  characteristic  physiognomy,  a 
certain  likeness  of  the  people  who  bear 
them.-  And  of  his  characters  one  may 
say,  as  one  says  of  Balzac,  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  other  names  would  make 
them  seem  incongruous. 

All  the  characters  of  Fromont  and 
Risler  had  living  originals.  Planus  the 
cashier  was  really  named  Scherer.  "I 
knew  him,"  said  Daudet,  "in  a  banking 
house  on  the  Rue  de  Londres,  where  he 
would  stand  in  front  of  his  well-filled 
safe,  shaking  his  head  and  murmuring  in 
his  German  accent  with  tragi-comic  dis- 
tress: *Ja,  ja,  money,  much  money;  put 
I  haf  no  gonfidence.' "  There  was  also 
an  original  of  Sidonie  and  her  parents' 
home.  The  true  Sidonie,  however,  was 
not  so  black  as  the  heroine  of  the  book. 
Risler  was  a  memory  of  Daudet's  child- 
hood, an  Alsatian  factory's  draughtsman, 


who   worked    for   the   author's    father. 
Daudet  transformed  him  from  an  Alsa- 
tian to  a  Swiss,  in  order  not  to  introduce 
into  the  book  sentimental  patriotism.  The 
immortal  Delobelle  was  the  summing  up 
of  all  that  Daudet  knew  about  actors, 
their  manias,  the  difficulty  they  find  in 
recovering  their  footing  in  life  when  they 
go  off  the  stage,  in  maintaining  an  indi- 
viduality   in    so   many   varying   masks. 
Once,  at  the  time  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  the  novelist  attended  the  funeral  of 
a  great  actor's  daughter.    There  he  found 
all  the  details  that  he  introduced  later  at 
the  death  of  little  Desiree — ^"the  typical 
entries  of   the   guests,   their  pump-like 
action  in  shaking  hands,  varied  according 
to  the  practices  of  their  respective  roles, 
the  tear  caught  in  the  comer  of  the  eye 
and  looked  at  on  the  end  of  the  glove." 
In    the    original    scheme    of    the    book 
Desir6e  was  to  have  been  a  doll's  dress- 
maker, a  trade  characteristic  of  the  noisy, 
humming  Marais.    But  in  discussing  the 
novel  with  one  of  his  friends  he  learned 
of  Dickens's  Our  Mutual  Friend,  where 
there  is  the  same  conception  of  a  young 
cripple,  who  is  a  doll's  dressmaker;  and 
so  instead  Desiree  became  a  worker  on 
ornaments  for  birds  and  insects.     Fre- 
mont and  Risler  was  written  in  an  old 
house   in   the   Marais,    where   Daudet's 
study  with  its  great  windows  looked  out 
upon  the  foliage,  the  blackened  trellises 
of  the  garden.    Outside  of  that  zone  of 
quiet  was  the  bustling  life  of  the  fau- 
bourgs— ^the  factory  smoke,  the  rumbling 
of  vans,  the  noise  of  the  workshops — ^in 
short,  the  very  atmosphere  with  which 
the  story  is  drenched. 

IV. 

Among  Daudet's  note-books  there  was 
one  bound  in  green,  full  of  closely  written 
notes  and  baffling  erasures.  This  g^een 
note-book  bore  the  title  The  South,  and 
from  it  Daudet  drew  Numa  Roumestan 
and  the  stories  of  the  prodigious  Tar- 
tarin.  It  was  probably  the  strangest  and 
the  fullest  of  all  his  note-books.  In  it 
were  jotted  down  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  his  native  province,  its 
climate,  accent,  temperament,  morals,  the 
gestures,  fits  of  frenzy  and  passionate 
outbursts,  which  come  of  its  sunshine, 
and  "that  artless  need  of  Ijrin^  which  is 
due  to  an  access  of  imagination,  to  aji 
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expansive,  chattering,  good-natured  mad- 
ness, so  utteriy  unlike  the  cold-blooded, 
wicked,  deliberate  lying  of  the  North." 
These  notes  were  gathered  everywhere. 
First  of  all,  he  drew  from  his  inner  self, 
.  as  one  must  do  who  hopes  to  write  true. 
All  the  memories  of  his  early  years — ^that 
life  which  he  painted  so  vividly  when 
telling  the  stories  of  Little  What's-His- 
Name  and  Elysee  Meraut  of  the  Kings 
in  Exile — were  pencilled  there.  It  was 
full  of  the  local  ballads,  the  proverbs  and 
homely  8a3angs  of  the  South,  the  cries 
of  its  hawkers,  its  epithets  and  its  ex- 
travagances of  speech. 

From  that  book  I  drew  Tartarin  de  Taras- 
con,  Numa  Roumestan,  and,  more  recently, 
Tartarin  sur  les  Alpes.  Other  books  dealing 
with  the  South  are  vaguely  outlined  there, 
fanciful  sketches,  novels,  physiological 
studies— Mirabeau,  Marquis  de  Sade,  Raousset- 
Boulbott,  and  the  Malade  Imaginaire,  whom 
MoHere  surely  imported  from  the  South.  Yes, 
and  even  serious  history,  too,  if  I  may  believe 
this  ambition  lying  in  a  corner  of  the  little 
book :  Napoleon,  a  Southerner— the  whole  race 
embodied  in  him, 

Mon  Dieu,  yes.    In  anticipation  of  the  day 
when  the  Novel  of  Manners  should  weary  me 
by  the  confined  and  conventional  limits  of  its 
fnune»  when  I  should  feel  the  need  of  enlarg- 
ing my  field  and  of    soaring  higher,  I  had 
dreamed   of  that--of  striking  the    dominant 
note  in  Napoleon's  supernatural  existence,  of 
interpreting  that  extraordinary  man  by  this 
simple  phrase.  The  South,  of  which  Taine, 
with   all    his   learning,   never   thought.     The 
South,    pompous,    classical,    theatrical,    fond 
of     parade     and     gorgeous     costumes — with 
a    spot    or    two    in    the    creases — ^platforms. 
plmnes,  banners  and  trumpets  flaring  in  the 
wind.      The     family-loving,     tradition-ridden 
Sonth,  inheriting  from  the  Orient  loyalty  to 
the  clan  of  the  tribe,  with  the  fondness  for 
sweet   dishes  and  that  incurable  content  for 
woman  which  does  not  prevent  its  being  pas- 
sionate and  lustful  to  the  point  of  madness. 
The  cajoling,  cunning  South,  with  its  reckless 
eloquence,  luminous  but  colourless — for  colour 
ii  a  Northern  quality — with  its  short  but  ter- 
rible   outbreaks    of    wrath,    accompanied    by 
mnch  pawing  of  the  ground  and  grimacing, 
always  more  or  less  simulated,  even  when  they 
are  sincere — ^now  tragic,  now  comic — ^typical 
Mediterranean  hurricanes,  ten  feet  of  foam  on 
top  of  calm  water.     The  superstitious,  idle- 
worshipping   South,   readily  forgetful  of  the 


gods  in  the  excitement  of  its  salamander-like 
life,  but  remembering  the  prayers  of  its  child- 
hood as  soon  as  disease  or  misfortune 
threatens.  (Napoleon  on  his  knees  praying, 
at  sunset,  on  the  deck  of  the  Northumberland, 
and  hearing  mass  twice  a  day  in  the  dining- 
room  at  St  Helena.)  Lastly,  and  above  all, 
the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  race 
— imagination — which  was  never  so  vast,  so 
frenzied  in  any  man  as  in  him.  (Egypt,  Rus- 
sia, the  dream  on  conquering  the  Indies.) 
Such  was  the  Napoleon  whom  I  would  have 
liked  to  describe  in  the  principal  acts  of  his 
public  life  and  the  trivial  details  of  his  private 
life,  coupling  with  him  as  a  foil,  for  a  Bom- 
pard,  imitating  and  exaggerating  his  gestures 
and  his  display  another  Southerner,  Murat  of 
Cahors,  the  poor  and  intrepid  Murat,  who  was 
captured  and  driven  to  the  wall,  having  at- 
tempted to  effect  a  little  return  from  Elba  on 
his  own  account. 

When  Numa  Roumestan  appeared  and 
for  a  long  time  afterward  all  Paris  in- 
sisted, despite  what  Daudet  said  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  character  of  its  hero 
was  in  a  measure  drawn  from  Gambetta. 
Numa,  in  reality,  was  made  up  of  scraps 
and  fragments,  as  was  the  case  with 
every  one  of  the  people  in  the  book,  with 
the  exception  of  the  most  ridiculous  and 
improbable  of  them  all — ^the  chimerical 
and  delirious  Bompard.  The  character 
of  the  tamhourinaire,  Valmajour,  was 
suggested  by  a  musician  named  Buisson, 
who  came  to  Paris  with  a  letter  to  the 
novelist  from  the  poet  Mistral.  It  was 
from  Buisson's  lips  that  Daudet  heard 
the  little  tale  beginning :  "It  came  to  me 
at  night."  The  house  in  Nimes  in  which 
Numa  was  born  was  one  in  which  Daudet 
lived  as  a  child;  the  Brothers'  school  of 
the  book  was  one  of  his  earliest  memories. 
There  were  others  besides  Gambetta  who 
were  recognised  or  who  recognised  them- 
selves in  Numa  Roumestan.  Numa 
Baragnon,  a  Southerner  and  an  ex- 
minister,  misled  by  the  similarity  of 
Christian  names,  was  the  first  to  protest. 
The  legend  about  Gambetta  was  started 
by  an  article  in  a  Dresden  newspaper. 
Gambetta  himself  never  believed  it,  and 
he  and  Daudet  laughed  over  the  story 
together. 

As  we  were  dining  one  evening  side  by  side 
at  our  publishers*  table,  he  asked  me  if  Rou- 
mestan's  "When  I  don't  talk,  I  doft't  thinkJ' 
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was  a  manufactured  sentence  or  one  that  I 
had  heard  somewhere. 
"Pure  invention,  my  dear  Gamhctta." 
"Well,"  he  said,  "at  the  council  of  ministers 
this  morning  one  of  my  colleagues,  a  Southern- 
er from  Montpellier,  informed  us  that  he 
never  thought  except  while  he  was  speaking. 
Evidently  the  idea  is  indigenous  to  your  coun- 
try." 

V. 

Of  all  Daudet's  books,  the  one  with 
which  he  had  most  difficulty,  the  one 
which  he  carried  longest  in  his  head  in 
the  stage  of  title  and  vague  outline,  was 
Kings  in  Exile,  The  chief  trouble  in  the 
building  of  the  story  was  in  the  search  for 
models  and  for  accurate  information.  He 
was  obliged  to  press  into  service  all  his 
acquaintances  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  social  ladder.  He  interviewed  the 
upholsterers  who  furnished  the  mansions 
of  exiled  kings  and  the  great  nobleman 
who  visited  these  homes  socially  and 
diplomatically.  He  pored  over  the  records 
of  the  police  court  and  the  bills  of  trades- 
men, going  in  this  way  to  the  bottom  of 
those  royal  existences,  discovering  in- 
stances of  proud  destitution,  of  heroic 
devotion  side  bv  side  with  manias,  in- 
firmities, tarnished  honour  and  seared 
consciences.  It  was  for  a  long  while 
believed  that  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Naples  were  the  originals  of  Christian  and 
Frederika  of  lUyria.  Here,  again,  Daudet 
contradicted  the  popular  idea.  Elysee 
Meraut,  however,  was  taken  from  life. 
The  original  of  the  character  was  a  young 
man  named  Constant  Therion,  whom 
Daudet  used  to  meet  soon  after  he  ar- 
rived in  Paris  in  company  with  his  brother 
Ernest — a  young  man  who  was  forever 
coming  out  of  teok-stalls  or  burying  his 
nose  in  old  volumes  in  front  of  the  shops 
that  surround  the  Odeon;  "a  long,  dis- 
hevelled devil,  with  a  peculiar  trick,  con- 
stantly repeated,  like  the  spasms  of  the 
St.  Vitus  dance,  of  adjusting  his  spec- 
tacles on  a  flat,  open,  sensual  nose  instinct 
with  love  of  life."  To  the  figure  of  this 
strange  Bohemian,  who  used  to  stalk 
about  the  Quartier,  shouting  his  monar- 
chical opinions,  Daudet  brought  the 
impression  of  his  own  Southern  child- 
hood. "It  occurred  to  me  to  make^  him 
a  countryman  of  mine  own,  from  Nimes, 
from  that  hard-working  bourgade  from 


which  all  my  father's  workmen  came ;  to 
place  in  his  bedroom  that  red  seal,  Fides, 
Spes,  which  I  had  seen  in  the  house  of 
my  own  parents,  in  the  room  where  we 
used  to  sing  Vive  Henri  VT  Meraut 
having  been  invented,  Daudet  began  to 
study  out  the  problem  of  how  he  could 
be  introduced  into  the  royal  household. 
The  idea  came  of  making  him  the  tutor 
of  a  prince ;  hence,  Zara.  And  while  at 
work  on  this  part  of  the  book  an  accident 
took  place  in  the  family  of  a  friend,  a 
child  struck  in  the  eye  by  a  bullet  from 
a  parlour  rifle,  suggested  the  idea  of  the 
poor  king-maker  destroying  his  own 
work.  Daudet  had  originally  intended  to 
describe  in  the  book  the  funeral  of  an 
exiled  king  from  the  impressions  which 
he  had  derived  from  watching  the  funeral 
procession  of  the  old  King  of  Hanover 
pass  the  Librairie  Nouvelle,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at  its  head.  Unfortunately,  he 
was  embarrassed  by  parallel  episodes  in 
some  of  his  former  works. 


VI. 

Fromont  and  Risler  was  pieced   to- 
gether and  finished  in  Daudet's  house  in 
the  Marais,  the  quarter  which  is  the  very 
life  and  essence  of  the  book;  Kings  in 
Exile    was    written    in    the    Place    des 
Vosges,   the   old   Place   Royale   of   the 
eighteenth  and  preceding  centuries,  rich 
with  the  traditions  of  France  under  the 
Bourbon   kings;    Tartarin  of   Tarascon 
during  a  trip  to  Algeria,  which  Daudet 
took  in  the  winter  of  1861-62,  when  he 
went  over  the  ground  immortalised  by 
the  formidable  Lion-Hunter.    The  book, 
however,   was   not   written   until   some 
years  later.    It  was  first  published  as  a 
serial  in  the  Petit  Moniteur  Universal, 
and  fell  absolutely  flat.    The  Petit  Mont- 
tear  was  a  popular  newspaper,  appealing 
to  a  class  of  people  utterly  without  com- 
prehension of  printed  sarcasm.    To  those 
readers  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
blood-curdling  romances  of  Ponson  du 
Terrail  the  first  chapters  of  the  life  of 
Tartarin    were    a    disappointment    that 
caused  many  to  threaten  to  stop  their 
subscriptions.    After  some  ten  or  twelve 
instalments  Daudet  took  Tartarin  to  the 
Figaro,    There  it  was  better  understood 
by  the  readers,  but  came  in  collision  with 
other  animosities.    The  secretary  of  the 
newspaper,  who  had  at  one  time  lived  in 
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Algeria,  retained  a  feeling  of  great  affec- 
tion for  the  colony,  and  was  deeply  exas- 
perated by  D^udet's  apparent  flippancy. 
He  could  not  prevent  the  publication  of 
the  story,  but  he  managed  to  divide  it 
into  intermittent  fragments,  so  that  the 
tale  dragged  on  so  slowly  as  to  cause 
interest  to  flag.  Nor  was  that  all.  The 
hero  of  the  book  was  originally  called 
Barbarin  of  Tarascon.  It  happened  that 
there  was  at  Tarascon  an  old  family  of 
Barbarins,  who  threatened  the  author 
with  a  lawsuit  in  case  he  did  not  instantly 
remove  the  name  from  his  "insulting 
buffoonery."  In  time,  however,  all  these 
difSculties  were  cleared  away;  people 
began  to  appreciate  the  "baobab  villa," 
the  "cap-hunters"  and  the  Prince  of 
Montenegro,  and  Tartarin  emerged  as 
one  of  the  glories  of  French  satire.  It 
was  not  so  many  years  afterward  that 
the  public  which  at  first  had  received  him 
so  lukewarmly  were  clamouring  im- 
patiently for  new  adventures  and  incar- 
nations. The  Lion  of  Tarascon  seems 
destined  to  take  a  place  among  the  great 
comic  heroes  of  all  literature.  In  the 
Valhalla  of  Action  he  will  be  found  at 


table  with  Falstaff  and  Uncle  Toby  and 
Sam  Weller  and  Squire  Western  and 
Wamba  and  Jos  Sedley  and  Panurge  and 
the  Knight  de  la  Mancha  and  Monsieur 
Jourdain.  And  yet,  despite  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  who  have  laughed  over 
his  buffooneries  and  wept  over  him  in  the 
dark  days  of  his  downfall,  he  seems  even 
now  to  be  generally  misunderstood.  He 
talked  of  slaughtering  herds — ^he  whose 
only  trophv  after  the  Algerian  expedition 
was  the  purchased  skin  of  one  blind  lion 
— and  yet  at  heart  he  was  not  a  braggart. 
He  uttered  at  every  turn  a  thousand  gas- 
connades,  and  yet  at  heart  he  was  never 
a  liar.  Get  underneath  his  great  coarse 
skin,  and  you  will  find  something  of  the 
gentleman.  Like  the  Don  Quixote  of 
Cervantes,  one  of  the  best  knights  and 
noblest  hearts,  that  ever  passed  through 
fiction's  pages,  Tartarin  was  simply  an 
anachronism.  Quixote,  seeking  adven- 
tures in  the  days  of  Amadis  of  Gaul; 
Tartarin  shouting  his  battle-cry  in  the 
Crusades — these  men  would  not  have 
been  ridiculous,  but  sublime. 

Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice, 


EDWARD  VII 


Of  King  Edward's  abilities  as  a  sover- 
eign, of  his  fitness  for  his  position  as 
King  of  England,  it  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible now  to  do  more  than  make  a  good 
guess.      He  may  be  upon  the  English 
throne   for  years  without  our  knowing 
very  definitely  what  his  real  mental  char- 
acteristics are  or  even  what  his  opinions 
are.     The  late  Queen  ruled  in  England 
for  sixty  years  and  more,  and  yet  we 
know    her    mental    qualities    only    very 
vaguely.     She  managed  to  keep  these  in 
the  background.  Nor  have  any  of  the  men 
admitted  to  her  counsels  ever  thought  it 
right  or  proper  to  g^ve  the  world  any 
light  upon  her  real  mind.     Lord  Salis- 
bury, indeed,  said  the  other  day  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  the  Queen  had  a  very 
accurate  and  just  idea  of  the  mind  of  the 
English  people,  of  what  they  would  and 
would   not  approve — of  course,  a  very 
great   quality  in  a  politician.     We  can 
scarcely  think  of  anything  said  about  her 
by  an  English  minister  so  authoritative 
and  so  intimate  as  this  remark  of  Lord 


Salisbury;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he 
would  not  have  said  even  so  much  if  the 
Queen  were  living.  She  herself  has 
rarely  said  anything  by  which  we  could 
know  what  she  was  really  like.  All  we 
know  is  that  the  result  has  been  good, 
and  that  after  sixty  years  we  can  pro- 
nounce her  reign  a  beneficent  and  a  suc- 
cessful one  and  may  hold  that  she  has 
been  a  good,  perhaps  a  great,  queen. 

In  the  same  way,  we  must  wait  to  see 
the  result  in  the  case  of  the  present  king ; 
but  we  may  get  some  notion  of  the  sort 
of  king  he  is  likely  to  be  from  what  we 
already  know  of  the  man  and  by  regard- 
ing the  character  of  the  education  he  has 
been  receiving  throughout  these  many 
years.  During  these  years  his  function 
has  been  chiefly  that  of  representation. 
Of  education  in  practical  politics  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  had  any  whatever. 
For  instance,  he  has  not  received  an 
education  in  the  least  like  that  by  which 
an  Englisli  prime  minister  is  prepared 
for  the  duties  of  his  office.  ^An  English 
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prime  minister  begins  as  a  young  member 
of  Parliament,  serves  first  as  a  junior 
secretary  in  some  department^  later  be- 
comes a  small  mem1]^r  of  the  Cabinet, 
afterward  a  more  important  one,  say 
foreign  secretary,  and  finally  prime  minis- 
ter, and  the  kind  of  work  he  has  had 
to  perform  in  these  successive  positions 
is  much  of  the  same  general  character. 
But  the  Prince  received  no  education 
in  the  business  of  governing.  Any  at- 
tempt on  his  part  to  exercise  an  influence 
upon  the  course  of  politics  would  have 
been  resented  by  the  Queen  and  would 
have  been  disapproved  by  public  senti- 
ment. 

He   has   been   obliged,   therefore,   to 
confine  himself  to  the  ofiice  of  representa- 
tion. Here  his  duties  have  been  especially 
important,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
sovereign  was  a  woman,  and,  more  than 
that,  a  woman  retired  from  the  world. 
These  duties  have  been  extremely  well 
performed.    They  may  not  seem  to  have 
been  difficult,  but  I  am  not  sure  even  of 
that.    They  certainly  necessitated  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work  and  self-sacrifice.    At 
every  court,  drawing-room  and  levee  he 
has  had  to  stand  upon  his  legs  for  two 
hours  and  nod  to  or  shake  hands  with 
an  endless  string  of  people,  verv  few  of 
whom  could  have  had  any  possible  inter- 
est  for   him.     He   deserves   praise   for 
doing  this  so  thoroughly,  and  very  high 
praise  for  never  giving  any  sign  of  the 
weariness  he  must  have  felt.     And  it 
cannot  be  altogether  easy  to  know  just 
how  to  treat  every  one — whom  to  nod  to 
only,  whom  to  shake  hands  with,  whom 
to  shake  hands  with  smiling,  etc.  Besides 
these  court  entertainments  there  are  an 
infinite  number  of  cornerstones  to  lay, 
hospitals  and  other  public  institutions  to 
open,  celebrations  to  attend;  and  at  all 
of  these  he  has  had  to  be  on  time  and 
throughout   the   whole   performance   to 
look  as  if  he  liked  it,  when,  of  course,  he 
must  have  had  many  pleasanter  things 
to  do.    At  many  of  these  ceremonies  he 
has  had  to  make  addresses.    This  he  has 
the  art  of  doing  very  well.    He  is  a  good 
after-dinner   speaker.     Lord   Houghton 
once  said  to  him:  "The  two  best  after- 
dinner   speakers   in   England   are   your 
Royal  Highness  and  myself."     I  once 
heard  him  make  an  address  at  a  memorial 
ntteting  upon  Dean  Stanley.     Nothing 
could  have  been  better  than  his  manner  of 


delivery.  It  is  true  he  read  it,  but  he  did 
it  with  so  much  dignity,  good  taste  and 
emphasis,  that  he  seemed  to  feel  what  he 
said.  Stanley  had  been  one  of  the  friends 
of  his  youthful  days.  He  had  been  his 
companion  on  a  visit  to  Palestine,  when 
the  Prince  was  little  more  than  a  boy.  It 
is  evidence,  by  the  way,  of  the  wonderful 
opportunities  which  the  Prince  has  had 
of  seeing  the  world  and  all  that  it  con- 
tains that  he  was,  I  believe,  the  first 
person  not  a  Mohammedan  to  enter  the 
cave  of  Macpelah  and  see  the  tombs  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  There  was 
fear  that  harm  might  be  done  the  Prince 
by  some  fanatic;  so  he  approached  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  through  long  files  of 
soldiers  on  either  side.  I  may  here  be 
pardoned  for  mentioning  a  very  pretty 
story  of  that  adventure  which  Stanley 
relates  and  which  amused  the  young  man. 
When  the  Prince  and  Stanley  approached 
the  tomb  of  Abraham,  the  Mohammedan 
attendants  made  some  outcry  at  the  sacri- 
lege, but  not  a  great  deal.  But  when  the 
Prince  came  to  the  tomb  of  Isaac,  they 
were  loud  in  their  lamentations.  The 
English  visitors  thought  this  odd,  Isaac 
being  so  much  less  distinguished  than  his 
father,  and  asked  an  explanation.  The 
answer  was  that  Abraham  was  of  a  kind 
and  forbearing  nature,  but  that  Isaac  was 
a  severe  saint,  and  likely  to  cut  up  rough 
if  offended. 

The  incident  of  the  cave  is  one  of 
many  illustrations,  easily  to  be  cited,  of 
the  fact  that  the  Prince  has  had  all  his 
life  the  open  sesame  of  the  world.  No 
man  has  been  able  to  say  with  more  truth, 
"Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is 
mine."  Owing  to  the  vast  relations  and 
possessions  of  England,  his  opportunities 
have  been  coextensive  with  the  planet. 
But  he  has  usually  preferred  those  quar- 
ters of  the  earth  where  the  most  fun  was 
to  be  had.  In  all  the  capitals  of  Euroi>e 
everything  worth  seeing  was,  of  course, 
open  to  him.  But  the  world  of  London 
and  England  seemed  to  exist  for  his 
amusement,  and  he  brought  to  the  enter- 
tainment a  lively  capacity  for  its  enjoy- 
ment. These  instances,  showing  the 
width  and  variety  of  his  opportunities, 
occur  to  me.  I  remember  once  going  to 
see  Toole  as  Sergeant  Buzfuz  in  Bardell 
V,  Pickwick,  at  that  time  being  given 
in  one  of  the  theatres  off  the  Strand. 
Between  the  acts  Toole  asked  me  biurk 
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into  his  dressing-room.    As  he  was  put- 
ting on  his  paint  before  the  looking-glass, 
I  asked  him  who  had  been  the  model  from 
whom  he  had  taken  his  Sergeant  Buzfuz, 
for  I  was  sure  it  must  have  been  a  copy 
of  some   individual.     He   said   it   was 
Sergeant  Ballantine,  and  that  the  night 
before  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  sit- 
ting in  the  chair  I  then  occupied  and  had 
said,  "Come,  Toole,  let's  go  in  and  have 
some  more  Ballantine."    This  struck  me 
as  a  little  like  a  prince  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  Another  incident  comes  to  mind, 
which  Laurence  Oliphant  used  to  relate. 
It  was  of  the  Prince's  introduction  to 
John  Bright.    The  meeting  took  place  in 
the  days  when  Bright  was  still  unpopular 
with  English  society.    Not  a  great  while 
before,  Palmerston  had  referred  to  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  "the  honour- 
able   and    reverend    gentleman,"    from 
which  contemptuous  treatment  one  may 
get  a  notion  of  what  was  then  thought 
of  Bright  by  London  society.     It  was 
about  the  same  time,  perhaps,  that  Tenny- 
son said  to  Gladstone  that  he  had  beard 
that  John  Bright  dropped  his  "h's."  The 
answer  wa,s :  "Knock  him  down  that  says 
it."  One  day  the  Prince  said  to  Oliphant : 
"What,  Oliphant,  you  know  John  Bright ! 
How  does  that  happen?"    "Yes;  I  know 
him,"  said  Oliphant,  "and  will  you  allow 
me  to  say  that  the  acquaintance  of  John 
Bright  would  be  more  worth  while  to  you 
than  that  of  many  of  the  men  you  now 
know  and  are  intimate  with?"    Accord- 
ingly, a  meeting  between  Bright  and  the 
Prince  was  arranged  in  Oliphant's  rooms, 
which  were  some  dingy  lodgings  up  two 
flights  of  stairs.    As  Oliphant  was  taking 
the  Prince  up,  they  met  on  the  little, 
narrow   stairs  the  landlord,  who  nearly 
fainted  at  the  apparition.  At  this  meeting 
the  young  man  succeeded  thoroughly  in 
pleasing^  Bright.    No  very  difficult  thing, 
yovL  may  say.    But  the  will  to  please  was 
something,  and  some  tact  was  needed  in 
the  case  of  a  diffident,  unworldly  Quaker 
like  Bright.  There  is  no  doubt  the  Prince 
has  as  the  basis  of  his  character  a  great 
deal  of   good  nature.     A  few  minutes' 
conversation   with  him  will  show  this. 
People  "who  saw  him  during  his  visit  to 
this  country  were  struck  by  this  quality. 
Men  shoiv  their  real  dispositions  early  in 
life.     Mr.  Maunsell  B.  Field,  who  saw 
a  great  deal  of  him  here,  says :  "He  was 
at  that  time  as  amiable  and  good-natured 


a  youth  as  I  ever  met."  He  speaks  of  the 
Prince's  walking  with  him  from  his 
drawing-room  to  the  carriage,  "holding 
my  hand  boy-fashion  all  the  way." 

If  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  early 
manhood  and  middle  age  were  not  alto- 
gether blameless,  it  may  be  said  in  ex- 
tenuation of  his  lapses  from  the  strictest 
standards  of  good  behaviour  that  the 
temptations  of  his  position  were  peculiar. 
He  was  in  the  novel  situation  of  one  to 
whom  the  world  had  assigned  splendour 
and  pleasure  as  an  occupation;  indeed, 
in  effect  as  his  whole  occupation.  For 
these  pursuits  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
natural  suitability.  He  had  a  gift  for 
splendour.  Aristotle  made  magnificence 
one  of  the  virtues,  distinguishing  it  from 
vulgar  ostentation.  That  virtue  the 
Prince  had.  He  had  a  gift  for  pleasure 
also.  In  that  he  was  not  peculiar.  Most 
men  like  a  pretty  woman.  But  his  posi- 
tion was  exceptional  in  the  fact  that  the 
pretty  women  were  all  throwing  them- 
selves at  him.  It  was  not  that  they 
wanted  him  so  much  as  that  each  desired 
that  victory  over  the  others  so  dear  to  the 
female  heart.  Like  Paris,  he  had  an  apple 
to  give  to  the  most  beautiful,  or  rather 
I  should  say  that,  unlike  Paris,  he  had 
a  bushel  of  them  for  distribution ;  so  that 
any  good-looking  woman  might  hope  to 
walk  off  with  one.  No  doubt,  these  vari- 
ous affairs  did  him  some  injury  in  the 
public  eye,  and  he  was  himself  conscious 
of  this.  I  had  the  following  anecdote 
from  a  very  authentic  source.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  some  twenty  years  ago 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  very  popular  in 
Paris.  He  was  talking  on  the  subject  of 
this  popularity  with  his  friend,  Alfred 
Montgomery,  a  very  charming  man, 
much  his  senior — 2l  man  universally  liked 
and  respected.  They  were  saying  hew 
pleasant  and  how  nice  this  popularity 
was.  The  Prince  said  that  he  knew  that 
he  did  not  have  the  same  popularity 
among  his  own  people.  He  regretted  this, 
and  wondered  why  it  was,  saying,  "There 
was  my  great-grandfather,  George  III. ; 
he  made  a  great  many  mistakes,  and  yet 
he  was  very  much  beloved  by  the  English 
people."  "Shall  I  tell  you  why?"  said 
Montgomery.  "It  was  this ;  he  ruled  for 
sixty  years  over  the  English  people,  and 
during  the  whole  of  that  time  he  never 
looked  at  anybody  but  his  ugly  old  wife." 
I  fancy  the  impropriety  of  most  of  these 
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aflfairs  of  the  Prince  has  been  rather  in 
the  appearance  than  in  the  reality.  He 
retained  at  middle  age  a  zest  in  social 
matters  scarcely  consistent  with  a  very 
fast  life.  No  one  who  observed  him  could 
have  failed  to  notice  the  freshness  of  his 
appetite  for  fun.  When  he  was  consid- 
erably past  forty  I  used  to  see  him 
at  a  Continental  watering-place  down 
at  the  springs  at  half-past  six  every 
morning,  rushing  about  with  the  girls 
and  taking  an  eager  interest  in  the  fun 
which  you  would  expect  of  a  youth  of 
twenty. 

While  it  may  not  be  possible  to  tell 
very  precisely  the  kind  of  king  Edward 
VII.  will  be  until  he  has  been  for  some 
years  upon  the  throne,  still,  from  what 
we  know  of  him  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  preparation  he  has  been  receiving  for 
his  new  office  we  may  draw  a  favourable 
augury  for  the  future.  We  do  not  know 
much  of  his  real  thoughts  and  feelings 
regarding  the  questions  of  the  day.  If 
we  did,  we  should  not  be  able  to  form 
a  much  more  Satisfactory  idea  of  the  sort 
of  king  he  will  be  than  we  can  now  do. 
We  all  know  politicians,  with  whose 
minds  we  have  been  familiar  for  years, 
and  who  in  careers  that  did  not  call  for 
executive  ability,  in  legislation,  for  in- 
stance, have  been  very  able  men,  who, 
nevertheless,  when  entrusted  with  execu- 
tive office,  have  been  dismal  failures.  No 
doubt,  the  King  has  been  an  interested 
observer  of  public  aflfairs  and  has  had 
decided  views  of  his  own  regarding  them. 
The  only  time  he  ever  spoke  of  such 
subjects  in  my  hearing  I  was  surprised 
by  the  frankness  with  which  he  expressed 
himself.    But  I  am  sure  he  has  the  good 


sense  to  be  aware  that  these  views,  when 
they  are  not  those  of  the  country,  must 
be  icept  in  the  background,  and  to  recog- 
nise the  limitations  of  the  influence  of  an 
English  sovereign  on  public  affairs.  The 
great  requirements  of  an  English  king 
are  tact,  self-restraint  and  a  sense  of  the 
proprieties  and  the  decencies  of  his  posi- 
tion. All  of  these  he  has.  There  will  be 
no  scandals  to  bring  the  institution  of  the 
crown  into  public  disfavour.  His  wild 
oats — in  so  far  as  they  have  been  wild — 
have  been  sown.  Tact,  that  most  impor- 
tant gift,  he  has  to  a  high  degree.  He 
has  been  learning  it  all  his  life,  and  he 
was  bom  with  a  good  deal  of  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  clever  words  we  owe  the 
French;  from  tango,  to  touch — ^to  know 
by  the  feeling  of  it,  almost  by  the  smell 
of  it,  what  to  do  and  especially  what  not 
to  do.  It  is  a  combination  of  good 
nature  and  intelligence,  the  will  to  do  and 
say  the  right  thing  and  the  intelligence 
to  know  what  the  right  thing  is,  with, 
over  and  above  these,  a  certain  native 
faculty.  Good  nature  the  King  has,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  meet  him  without 
being  impressed  with  his  possessing  in- 
telligence and  excellent  natural  abilities. 
We  feel  confident,  therefore,  that  he  will 
be  equal  to  his  new  duties.  Regarding 
the  old  ones,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
know  what  part  the  King's  gifts  for 
splendour  and  pleasure  will  play  in  the 
new  reign.  Will  advancing  years  and 
the  sobering  eflfect  of  his  responsibilities 
leave  him  indisposed  for  the  indulgence 
of  these  tastes?  It  may  be  so,  but  habit 
is  strong  in  men,  and  if  the  King  has 
good  health,  I  fancy  that  his  court  will  be 
brilliant. 


THIS  GIRL 


Fro7n  the  French  of  Paul  Fort, 

This  girl,  she  is  dead — 'mid  her  light  loves  dead — 
They  have  borne  her,  at  break  of  day,  to  the  mound. 

Where  they  laid  her  alone,  in  her  bright  robes  clad, 
And  left  her  alone,  all  alone,  in  the  ground. 

They  have  gone  back  gaily — glad  with  the  dawn — 

And  gaily  they  chanted,  each  one  in  his  place, 
"This  girl,  she  is  dead,  but  her  lovers  live  on !" 

Then  turned  to  their  pleasures  with  radiant  face. 

Louise  Chandler  Moultoti. 
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RUSSIA'S  TRAMP  NOVELIST 


A  brief  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg 
recently  announced  that  Gorki,  the  cele- 
brated tramp  novelist,  had  destroyed  the 
last  chapters  oT  his  new  work,  The 
Moufiks,  on  which  he  has  been  engaged, 
and  that  it  is  believed  he  has  gone  back 
to  his  old  life  of  vagrancy. 

Maximilian  Gorki  is  a  curious  literary 
phenomenon,  who  appeared  in  the  Rus- 
sian world  of  letters  about  seven  years 
ago.    A  common  tramp  by  profession  and 
instincts,  Gorki  suddenly  came  forward 
as  the  author  of  books  which,  for  their 
human  interest  and  power  of  character 
drawing,  have  not  been  equalled  by  any 
Russian  writer  since  the  first  romances 
of  Tolstoy.    The  critics,  while  marvelling 
at  the  prodigy,  acknowledged  the  abso- 
lute freshness  and  novelty  of  the  writer's 
work,  which  has  met  with  tremendous 
popular  success,  and  has  to  a  certain 
extent  revolutionised  Russian  literature. 
According  to  Ivan  Strannik,  who  in- 
troduces his   remarkable   compatriot  to 
foreign  readers  in  a  long  article  in  the 
Revue  de  Paris,  Gorki  was  born  of  very 
humble  parents  in  Nizhni-Novgorod,  a 
government  of  middle  Russia,  in  1868  or 
1869— Gorki  himself  is  not  quite  sure 
which — ^and  became  an  orphan  when  still 
a  child.    He  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
maker, but,  disliking  the  sedentary  life, 
he  ran  away.    He  likewise  deserted  from 
an  engraver's  office,  after  which  he  en- 
tered the  studio  of  a  painter  of  religious 
pictures.    Next  he  was  a  scullery  boy  and 
then  assistant  to  a  gardener.    He  tried  all 
these  modes  of  life,  and  was  content  with 
none  of  them.    When  he  was  fifteen  he 
could  barely  read,  although  his  grand- 
father took  some  pains  to  make  him  spell 
out    words   from  an  old   family   Bible. 
These  early  studies,  however,  only  filled 
him   with  disgust  for  learning  until  the 
day    when,  assistant   cook  on   board   a 
steamboat,  he  was  initiated  by  the  chief 
cook  into  the  joys  of  French  romance, 
which  fired  his  imagination  and  filled  him 
with  a  ferocious  desire  to  educate  him- 
self- 

He  went  to  Kazan  and  tried  to  obtain 
free  tuition  in  one  of  the  schools,  but  this 
he  found  impossible.  Disillusionised,  he 
took  a  situation  as  baker's  boy  at  the 
Mra^es  of  three  roubles  a  month,  but  soon 
tiring  of  this  and  longing  for  the  fresh 


air  of  the  open  country,  he  deserted  the 
bakery  and  became  a  common  country 
tramp,  fraternising  with  every  ragged 
vagrant  he  met  on  the  road,  but  always 
reading  and  neglecting  no  opportunity  to 
educate  himself.  A  few  months  later  he 
was  back  in  the  city,  acting  as  watchman, 
and  afterward  he  peddled  kvass,  a  kind 
of  sour  beverage,  in  the  streets.  Then 
came  the  opportunity  that  was  to  give 
him  his  first  foothold  in  the  path  of  litera- 
ture. Chance  brought  him  into  relations 
with  an  advocate,  who  took  interest  in 
him  and  helped  him  in  his  education. 
Then,  just  as  this  new  life  seemed  to  be 
developing  his  genius,  his  natural  restless- 
ness again  asserted  itself  and  once  more 
led  him  to  resume  his  nomadic  existence. 
He  tramped  all  over  Russia  on  foot,  exer- 
cising every  possible  calling  to  eke  out 
an  existence,  including  henceforth  that  of 
a  man  of  letters. 

He  made  his  literary  debut  with  a  short 
story  called  "Makar  Tchoudra,"  which 
was  published  in  a  country  paper.  The 
story  was  more  remarkable  for  what  it 
promised  for  the  future  than  for  what 
it  gave,  the  style  being  as  yet  unformed 
and  smacking  somewhat  of  the  romantic 
school.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  gypsy  camp, 
and  the  characters  at  times  lack  natural- 
ness. Nevertheless,  in  this  narrative  can 
be  seen  already  Gorki's  most  marked 
characteristics — ^his  passion  for  outdoor 
life  and  his  inordinate  love  of  music  and 
nature. 

Gorki's  real  dibut  dates  from  1893. 
He  made  about  that  time  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Korolenko,  the  writer,  and  with 
his  assistance  published  another  story, 
entitled  Tchelkache,  the  success  of  which 
was  tremendous.  From  then  on  Gorki 
threw  aside  every  convention  and  strove 
to  give  frank  and  direct  expression  to  his 
own  views  of  life.  As  until  then  his 
life  had  been  spent  in  the  company  of 
vagrants  and  he  was  himself  a  vagrant, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  Muse  to  singing 
the  "Song  of  the  Tramp." 

His  favourite  form  is  the  short  story. 
During  the  last  seven  years  he  has  writ- 
ten thirty,  which  by  their  expressive 
brevity  sometimes  recall  the  methods  of 
Guy  de  Maupassant.  The  plan  of  these 
stories  is  extremely  simple.  Often  there 
are    not    more    than    two    characters — 
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an  old  beggar  and  his  grandson,  or  a 
couple  of  workmen,  or  a  tramp  and  a  Jew, 
two  companions  in  misery.  The  interest 
of  these  stories  is  not  in  the  development 
of  a  complicated  plot.  They  are  rather 
fragments  of  life  or  bits  of  biography 
from  one  date  to  another.  Here  is  the 
plot  of  one  story : 

A  young  peasant  leaves  his  village  to 
find  work.  In  a  seaport  town  he  meets 
a  ne'er-do-well,  who  persuades  him  to 
commit  a  crime.  This  entails  a  mysteri- 
ous night  expedition,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  robbing  of  one  of  the  vessels 
in  the  harbour.  The  two  men  have  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  the  coast  guards  during 
the  terrors  of  night-'time.  After  escaping 
a  thousand  dangers  the  booty  is  secured 
and  is  soon  transformed  into  gold.  So 
much  wealth  dazzles  the  peasant.  Pic- 
tures of  an  idle,  luxurious  life  surge 
through  his  obscure  mind  and  disturb 
and  tempt  him.  Dissatisfied  at  the  share 
his  comrade  gives  him,  the  peasant  at- 
tempts to  assassinate  him  and  steals  his 
purse.  Then,  tormented  by  remorse  and 
fearing  that  the  bloodshed  and  robbery 
may  bring  him  bad  luck,  he  returas  to 
the  man  whom  he  has  almost  killed  and, 
humbling  himself,  offers  to  return  the 
stolen  money.  But  the  wounded  man 
despises  him,  throws  the  coveted  money 
in  his  face  and,  as  a  supreme  insult,  ends 
by  forgiving  him. 

The  plot  is  made  entirely  subsidiary  to 
the  character  drawing.  The  style,  despite 
its  imperfections,  is  marvellously  well 
adapted  to  the  subject,  being  vigorous 
and  facile  and  varying  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  story,  now  expressing  all 
the  abruptness  and  coarseness  necessary ; 
at  other  times  coloured  and  poetic,  until 
it  reaches  almost  lyric  heights.  Gorki 
is  very  uneven,  according  to  his  moods, 
and  he  delights  in  fantastic  pictures.  His 
work  lacks  premeditation,  each  chapter 
representing  his  mood  at  the  moment  of 
penning  it. 

All  that  Gorki  relates  he  has  seen.  All 
the  scenes  on  land  and  sea  that  he  de- 
scribes, says  M.Strannik,  he  has  observed 
during  the  course  of  his  adventurous 
career.  Each  detail  of  his  mise-en'Sckne 
recalls  to  him  some  bitter  or  happy  mem- 
ory. The  life  of  the  vagrant  he  depicts 
has  been  his  own  life.  The  tramps  have 
been  his  comrades.  He  has  loved  them 
or  hated  them.  This  explains  the  striking 


fidelity  of  his  characters  to  life.  He  does 
not  idealise  the  tramp;  the  S)rmpathy  he 
has  for  their  courage  and  love  of  liberty 
does  not  blind  him.  He  does  not  seek 
to  conceal  their  faults  or  condone  their 
vices.  He  paints  the  reality,  but  without 
exaggerating  its  ugliness.  He  does  not 
avoid  painful  or  coarse  scenes,  but  even 
in  his  most  realistic  passages  he  never 
shocks  the  reader,  because  one  feels  that 
he  is  striving  only  to  present  the  truth 
as  it  is,  and  is  not  seeking  to  create  a 
sensation  by  cheap  methods.  He  merely 
states  things  as  they  are  and  insists  that 
they  cannot  be  changed,  as  they  depend 
on  immutable  laws.  Gorki  sees  in  his 
characters  only  the  spectacle  of  life.  He 
sees  passion  convulse  them  as  the  wind 
raises  the  crests  of  the  waves,  and  laugh- 
ter pass  over  their  souls  as  the  sunlight 
pierces  the  cloud.  He  is,  in  the  best 
acceptation  of  the  word,  a  realist. 

The  introduction  of  the  tramp  into 
Russian  literature  is  Gorki's  great  inno- 
vation. The  earlier  Russian  writers  were 
first  interested  in  the  cultured  classes; 
later  they  went  as  low  in  the  social  scale 
as  the  moujik.  The  literature  of  the 
peasant,  in  fact,  assumed  great  impor- 
tance. It  also  had  political  significance 
and  had  much  to  do  with  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs.  Yet  a  large  class  re- 
mained in  the  shadow — ^that  big  army  of 
vagrants,  obeying  no  laws,  common  to  all 
countries,  but  larger,  perhaps,  in  Russia 
than  elsewhere.  The  Russian  tramp,  like 
his  American  brother,  is  recruited  from 
all  classes  of  society,  and  one  finds  among^ 
them,  in  spite  of  the  complete  bankruptcy 
of  their  past,  picturesque  signs  of  their 
origin,  that  remain  with  them  to  the  time 
when  they  finally  disappear  into  unknown 
graves.  Old  soldiers,  former  students, 
printers,  nobles,  schoolmasters,  peasants, 
each  has  retained  some  distinctive  mark 
of  his  profession.  Among  his  trampis 
Gorki  represents  as  being  particularly 
debased  and  devoid  of  all  moral  sentiment 
those  vagrants  that  once  belonged  to  a 
higher  social  class.  He  argues  that  they 
have  not  become  tramps  in  obedience  to 
an  instinct  of  liberty,  but  rather  owing  to 
their  idleness  and  cowardice,  which  ren- 
dered them  incapable  of  leading  a  well- 
conducted  life.  Gorki  despises  this  kind 
of  vagrant,  and  he  never  misses  an  oppor- 
tunity in  his  stories  to  disassociate  them 
from  nature's  true  vagabonds.      ^ 
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Although,  for  the  most  part,  the  tramps 
in  Russia  are  recruited  among  the  peas- 
ants, there  is  between  these  two  classes 
much  opposition  and  open  hostility.  The 
tramp  despises   the   peasant   who   lives 
miserably  on  the  little  he  has  got.    The 
peasants,  on  the  contrary,  abominate  the 
tramp,  because  they  fear  him  and  per- 
haps also  because  he  tempts   them   to 
adopt  their  own  idle,  irresponsible  kind 
of  existence.      But   the   hand-to-mouth 
life  of  the  tramp,  with  its  lack  of  princi- 
ples and  domicile,  olTends  the  conserva- 
tive instincts  of  the  true  peasant.  If  some 
of  them  join  the  army  of  tramps,  it  is 
because  in  some  districts  the  soil  does  not 
produce  enough  to  support  the  popula- 
tion. 

The  success  of  Gorki  has  been  tremen- 
dous; so  great,  in  fact,  that  it  may  have  * 
had  the  pernicious  effect  of  checking  his 


genius.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  realised 
that  he  had  received  a  place  in  literature 
Gorki  tried  to  take  up  other  subjects. 
But  although  familiar  with  the  life  of  the 
tramp,  he  was  entirely  out  of  his  element 
when  portraying  society  people,  and  the 
few  stories  he  has  written  dealing  with 
the  upper  classes  are  commonplace  and 
did  not  add  to  his  reputation. 

His  sudden  disappearance  from  St. 
Petersburg  is  taken  to  mean  that  once 
more  that  restlessness  of  soul  and  longing 
for  the  unfettered  life  of  the  fields  that 
has  been  with  him  all  his  life  has  again 
seized  him.  His  friends  say  that  he  will 
reappear  as  suddenly  as  he  went  away, 
bringing  with  him  more  material  to  add 
to  the  store  of  human  documents  that 
have  already  made  him  famous. 

Arthur  Hornblow, 
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The  time  has  come  when  o'er  the  placid  stream 
Of  things  that  were  the  portent  of  a  change 
Is  imminent.    We  try  to  rearrange 
Our  vision  and  gaze  backward ;  thus  we  deem 
Ourselves  enabled  to  retain  our  dream. 
Awhile  we  play  our  foolish  game,  and  strange 
New  pleasure  take  in  old  past  joys"  that  range 
The  lengthy  gamut  through.    We  try  to  seem 
Contented,  sorrow  waiting  at  the  door  I 

Inexorable  Time  demands  his  pay. 
Postponement  is  not  reckoned  in  his  lore ; 

Our  payment  must  be  made.    Each  precious  day 
We  grudgingly  expend — we  have  no  more — 
Then  bankrupt  stand  and  face  the  parting  way. 

Ada  Euginie  Fischer. 
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GIUSEPPE  VERDI:  AN  APPRECIATION 


It  is  the  habit  of  the  day  to  take  a 
survey  over  the  various  fields  of  human 
interest  and  activity  and  note  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  therein  during  the 
past  century.  The  results  make  a  brave 
showing  for  the  human  race.  Great  men 
have  exerted  a  profound  influence  on  life 
in  its  every  phase,  and  enriched  mankind 
with  material  and  intellectual  fruits  of 
a  quality  not  to  be  matched  by  preceding 
centuries.  Progress  is  written  across  the 
record  on  every  page.  To  review  the 
career  of  Giuseppe  Verdi,  whom  a  grim 
fatality  has  removed  at  the  very  dawn  of 
a  new  era,  comports  with  this  general 
habit  of  thought;  for  his  life-work  is  the 
epitome  of  operatic  history  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  is  a  tale  of  continuous  development 
and  progress. 

As  in  the  case  of  so  many  great  musi- 
cians, Verdi  was  bom  amid  the  humblest 
surroundings.  A  cluster  of  laborers'  huts 
some  few  miles  from  Parma  constitutes 
the  village  of  Roncole,  and  here  Carlo 
Verdi  and  his  wife  Luigia,  the  parents 
of  the  composer,  eked  out  their  small 
existence  as  innkeepers.  Young  Verdi's 
musical  aptitude  manifested  itself  early  in 
life.  It  is  related  how  an  itinerant  organ- 
grinder  exercised  a  strange  fascination 
over  the  boy.  (The  spell  was  broken,  it 
is  safe  to  say,  when  the  composer  himself 
began  to  furnish  a  repertoire  for  the  in- 
strument.) Apparently,  the  humble  inn- 
keeper had  some  inlding  of  his  son's 
talent,  for  we  find  him  at  the  age  of  seven 
already  possessed  of  a  small  spinet  and 
taking  lessons  from  the  village  organist. 
Two  years  later  he  replaced  his  teacher  as 
organist,  and  the  flrst  stage  of  his  musical 
education  was  complete. 

A  rich  patron  of  his  father,  living  at 
Busseto,  near  by  (where  the  youth  went 
daily  to  school),  threw  in  Verdi's  way 
some  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his 
talents.  With  the  encouragement  of  this 
musical  Maecenas,  and  with  the  natural 
instincts  of  his  own  genius,  he  improved 
every  occasion.  But  the  young  musician 
quickly  outgrew  his  local  surroundings, 
and,  aided  by  his  generous  friend,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  Milan,  then  the 
centre  of  musical  activity  in  Italy.  Noth- 
ing daunted  by  the  refusal  of  the  director 
of  the  Conservatory  to  admit  him — the 


worthy  man  pronounced  him  wanting 
in  musical  gifts — Verdi  persevered  in 
his  studies,  finding  an  excellent  teacher 
in  Lavigna,  a  distinguished  musician 
connected  with  La  Scala  Theatre.  Here 
he  continued  until  twenty  years  of  age, 
when  the  death  of  the  director  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  at  Busseto  called 
him  to  that  post.  He  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  friend  and  patron,  and  in  1838 
again  set  out  for  Milan.  His  first  opera, 
Oberto,  was  produced  at  the  famous 
theatre  of  La  Scala  the  following  year. 
Verdi  was  then  twenty-six. 

The  year  1839  also  saw  the  perform- 
ance of  Rossini's  last  work  for  the  stage, 
William  Tell,  and  thus  was  the  continuity 
of  Italian  opera  unbroken,  the  cloak  of 
Rossini  being  caught  up  by  young  Verdi 
before  it  had  fallen.  Oberto  was  suffi- 
ciently well  received  by  the  public  to 
induce  the  impresario  of  La  Scala  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  composer,  who, 
accordingly,  agreed  to  supply  him  with 
three  operas  in  the  two  succeeding  years. 
But  domestic  misfortunes  (Verdi's  wife 
and  two  children  died  within  two  months) 
interfered  with  these  arrangements,  and, 
completely  disheartened,  he  resolved  to 
give  up  music.  He  was,  however,  per- 
suaded after  a  time  to  write  once  more; 
and  Nabucco,  produced  in  1842,  firmly 
established  his  reputation  over  all  Italy. 
It  is  a  significant  circumstance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  presentation  of  this  work 
that  the  chorus  was  increased.  The 
regular  forces  of  the  theatre  had  satisfied 
Rossini,  Donizetti  and  Bellini ;  but  Verdi 
demanded  the  change,  and  the  manager 
yielded. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  relate  in  detail  the 
incidents  connected  with  the  career  of  the 
composer  for  whom  the  future  thus  brill- 
iantly opened.  /  Lombardi  followed 
Nabucco  with  even  more  pronounced 
success.  In  spite  of  their  great  vogue, 
Rossini  and  his  school  were  already  dis- 
placed by  the  newcomer,  and  his  works 
were  widely  sought.  From  Venice,  Rome, 
Naples,  Paris,  Florence  and  London  came 
orders  for  operas,  and  a  number  were 
produced  in  rapid  succession  under 
Verdi's  personal  direction.  In  1849  h^ 
returned  to  Roncole  and  purchased  the 
villa  of  S.  Agata,  which  was  to  the  last 
his  favourite  residence.     It  would  be  a 
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natural  error  to  suppose  that  unbounded 
enthusiasm    greeted    every    opera    that 
Verdi  wrote.     But  his  failures,  such  as 
they  were,  are  completely  outweighed  by 
the  unexampled  popularity   of  Ernani, 
Rigoletto,    Trovatore    and    Atda.     He 
wrote  in  all  twenty-nine  operas — not  a 
large  number,  taking  into  consideration 
the  period  of  time  covered  by  his  career 
—and  of  these  a  majority  have  disap- 
peared from  the  repertoire  of  the  opera 
companies  of  to-day.    The  opera  is  neces- 
sarily short-lived ;  and  of  the  works  which 
contemporaneous  criticism  called  "immor- 
tal," but  one  or  two  last  a  hundred  years 
—such  is  the  destroying  power  of  time. 
However,  if  immortality  cannot  be  predi- 
cated of  the  larger  number  of  Verdi's 
operas,  they  have  stood  their  ground  with 
all  but  a  few  that  are  set  apart  for  the 
*  unceasing  delight  of  mankind ;  and  to  the 
class  of  tiiese  isolated  few  Verdi  himself 
has  contributed  at  least  one. 

The  composers  of  Italy  have  always  been 
pre-eminently  composers  for  the  voice. 
Their  imaginations  were  stirred  to  the 
depths  only  by  that  most  responsive  of 
instruments.     The  two  greatest  names 
that  Italy  contributes  to  music  are  those 
of  Palestrina  and  Verdi,  both  vocal  writers 
and  separated  by  more  than  three  cen- 
turies.   In  his  youth  Verdi  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  instrtmiental  pieces,  most  of  which 
remain  in  manuscript;  and,  doubtless,  it 
is  fortunately  so.    His  few  later  excur- 
sions into  other  fields  than  the  opera  were 
conaparatively  unimportant.     The  Man- 
zoni  Requiem,  written  in  1874,  and  some 
very  recent  sacred  compositions,  are  the 
only  exceptions    that    require    mention. 
He  was  essentially  a  theatric  and  dramatic 
composer — ^as  much  so,  in  fact,  as  Wag- 
ner.   It  is  curious  to  observe  how  these 
two  men,   so  completely  contrasted   in 
disposition,  methods  of  work  and  musical 
theories,   g^dually   drew   together   and 
wrote  operas  that  will  stand  or  fall  by 
the  same  standards  of  criticism.  Wagner 
was  aggressive  and  a  fighter ;  Verdi  hated 
controversies    and     pursued     his     way 
quietly.      They   both   accomplished    the 
same  result — ^the  emancipation   of   dra- 
matic music  from  the  bonds  of  the  con- 
ventional and  artificial.     Wagner  had  a 
deep  contempt  for  the  masses  and  went 
out  of  his  way  to  belabour  them ;  Verdi 
craved  popular  approval  and  wrote  for 


the  public  at  large.  Each  has  gained  the 
love  and  veneration  of  musicians  for  his 
large  share  in  the  musical  development  of 
the  century. 

It  is  a  convenient,  though  not'  inevi- 
table, classification  to  divide  Verdi's 
operas  into  three  periods,  the  first  ex- 
tending to  Luisa  Miller,  written  in  1847 
(including  among  lesser-known  works 
/  Lombardi  and  Ernani)  ;  the  second  to 
Aida,  written  in  1871  (and  including 
Rigoletto,  Trovatore,  Traviata  and  Ballo 
in  Maschera)  ;  and  the  third  comprising 
Alda,  Otello  and  Falstaff.  The  first 
period  shows  the  young  composer  taking 
his  cue  from  the  school  of  Rossini  and 
accepting  all  its  conventions.  Weber's 
influence,  destined  to  become  so  wide- 
spread, was  at  this  time  confined  to  a 
small  portion  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
It  had  not  penetrated  beyond  the  Alps. 
Wagner  (bom  the  same  year  as  Verdi) 
was  a  struggling  musician  whose  works 
attracted  but  the  slightest  attention.  His 
opera  Tannhauser  was  yet  to  .be  pro- 
duced. Verdi  then  took  as  his  prototypes, 
Semiramede,  Norma  and  /  Puritani.  Yet 
even  at  this  time  he  showed  distinct  origi- 
nality and  a  marked  individuality  of  style. 
From  the  first  he  had  command  of  a 
broad,  sweeping,  melodic  flow.  His  music 
was  often  rude,  often  coarse,  but  it  was 
rich-blooded,  emotional  and  spontaneous. 
With  Luisa  Miller,  and  still  more  with 
Rigoletto,  comes  a  change.  The  recita- 
tives are  no  longer  the  meaningless  stuff 
of  the  preceding  generation.  There  is 
some  attempt  at  characterisation,  and  the 
orchestra  plays  a  more  important  role 
in  the  performance.  Dramatic  force  is 
now  an  avowed  purpose,  and  there  is  less 
prolixity  in  expression.  But  the  com- 
poser is  not  yet  master  of  his  tools.  His 
music  is  still  unrefined  in  quality,  turgid 
and  boisterous.  Had  his  career  closed  at 
this  point,  the  name  of  Verdi  would  be 
of  little  importance  at  the  outset  of  the 
new  century. 

In  1 871  the  Suez  Canal  was  formally 
opened,  and  for  the  celebration  held  at 
Cairo  in  connection  therewith  Verdi  wrote 
Atda.  The  libretto,  based  on  an  Egyptian 
subject,  gave  the  composer  his  first  oppor- 
tunity to  show  his  feeling  for  colour.  Aida 
was  a  great  step  in  advance  of  all  he  had 
theretofore  accomplished.  The  same  rich 
font  of  melody  continues  to  respond  to 
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the  demands  made  upon  it.  There  is  the 
same  vigorous  outpouring  of  broad  tunes. 
Pompous  and  large-sounding  as  much  of 
the  music  is,  it  has  lost  its  old  coarseness 
and  taken  on  a  polish  that  adds  infinitely 
to  its  lasting  power.  The  instrumentation 
is  enriched  and  refined.  Dramatic  fidelity 
is  closely  served.  Atda  does  not  show 
,  a  complete  breaking  away  from  old 
forms.  Arias,  duos  and  concerted  finales 
are  still  used.  But  one  feels  that  the 
master  hand  is  rendering  them  plastic. 
They  are  moulded  anew  and  are  con- 
quered and  controlled  for  all  time.  The 
cry  of  Wagnerism  raised  against  this 
opera,  its  composer  lived  down.  He  was 
in  no  sense  a  mere  servitor  of  the  Bay- 
reuth  master.  In  so  far  as  Wagnerism 
means  reform,  Verdi,  in  his  later  works, 
was  Wagnerian;  but  so  was  Gluck. 
Verdi  and  Wagner  both  searched  after 
greater  dramatic  truth,  and  independently 
of  each  other  succeeded  in  arriving  at 
similar  results.  In  the  pomp  and  splen- 
dour of  its  stage  pictures  Atda  is  more 
closely  akin  to  Meyerbeer's  than  to  Wag- 
ner's works.  But  this  resemblance,  too,  is 
superficial,  and  the  opera  is  to  the  core 
Italian.  Verdi  was  accused  of  placing 
the  pedestal  on  the  stage  and  the  statue 
in  the  orchestra  pit;  but  this  complaint 
has  attached  to  every  composer  from 
Mozart  on. 

Verdi  maintained  a  silence  of  fifteen 
years  before  he  gave  to  the  expectant 
world  his  Otello,  There  is  little  outward 
incident  to  be  noted  in  his  life  during  this 
time.  His  countrymen  in  their  pride  and 
affection  would  have  thrust  political 
honours  and  titles  upon  him;  but  Verdi, 
shunning  publicity  of  any  kind,  refused 
them.  Some  years  after  the  loss  of  his 
wife  and  children  he  married  Madame 
Strepponi,  the  prima  donna  in  the  pro- 
duction of  his  first  opera.  She  died  four 
or  five  years  ago,  and  his  retirement  be- 
came even  stricter  than  before.  But 
Verdi  was  not  idle  during  these  years. 
He  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  grow 
musically;  and  in  Otello,  added  to  all  his 
previous  gifts,  is  seen  profound  musical 
learning.  In  this  work  he  is  once  for  all 
the  modern  reformer.  The  traditions  of 
Italian  opera  are  entirely  swept  away,  and 
in  their  place  we  have  the  lyric  drama. 
The  orchestra  is  now  an  independent 
voice,  lending  its  important  aid  to  the 


exposition  of  the  dramatic  situation.  Set 
tunes  are  for  the  most  part  abandoned, 
and  the  arioso  style  reigns  supreme.  The 
libretto,  too,  is  an  inadculable  advance 
over  the  rubbish  which  usually  served. 
Boito,  the  poet  and  scholar,  proved  him- 
self a  worthy  collaborator  of  his  great 
countryman.  This  opera  is  not  sufficiently 
known  to  the  public  to  be  thoroughly  en- 
joyed by  them.  But  familiarity  cannot 
but  breed  the  deepest  admiration  for  the 
genius  who,  ever  persevering,  ever  pro- 
gressing, reached  the  pinnacle  on  which 
he  stands  as  composer  of  Otello. 

And  now,  what  further  can  be  said  of 
this  man,  who  at  eighty  years  of  age 
wrote  Falstafff   There  is  something  very 
attractive  in  the  notion  of  the  composer 
in  his  serene  old  age,  far  removed  from 
the  passion  and  turgidity  of  his  youthful 
expression,  writing  his  first  comic  opera. 
Boito,  too,  falling  in  with  the  spirit  of 
Shakespeare's  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
produced  in  this  his  best  literary  work. 
The  highest  superlatives  have  been  ex- 
pended on  Falstaif,  It  has  been  described 
as  the  work  of  a  Mozart — than  which 
praise  can  go  no  farther.    It  is  masterly 
in  every  detail.    Such  genuinely  humor- 
ous  effects,   melodic  and   instrumental, 
have  never  before  been  caught  in  terms 
of  music.     The  many-sidedness  of  the 
composer  is  seen  in  his  ability  to  give 
expression  to  such  widely  differing  sub- 
jects as  the  love  episode  between  Alice 
and  Fenton,  the  playful  chatter  of  the 
"Merry    Wives,"    the    jealous    rage   of 
Ford,  the  self-complacency  of  Falstaff, 
the  poetry  of  the  woodland  scene,  and 
the  fairy  revels;  while  even  the  minor 
characters,    Bardolph,    Pistol    and    Dr. 
Caius,  have  musical  individuality  as  com- 
plete as  their  characterisation  by  Shake- 
speare. 

For  obvious  reasons  it  is  unwise  gener- 
ally to  attempt  a  critical  estimate  of  a 
man  who  has  just  died;  and  in  music, 
more  than  any  other  sphere  of  interest, 
hasty  judgments  of  contemporary  writers 
have  brought  down  upon  them  the  ridi- 
cule and  sarcasm  of  posterity,  by  reason 
of  their  wide  divergence  from  the  mark. 
But  in  the  case  of  Verdi  circumstances 
are  such  that  his  merits  and  faults  can  be 
summed  up  and  set  off  against  each  other 
even  at  this  time  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy.  We  have  already  the  proper  pcr- 
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spective  through  which  to  view  his  early 
works;  and  by  using  them  as  a  touch- 
stone, and  noting  the  direction  in  which 
his  development  tended,  it  is  possible  to 
arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  his  life-work 
as  a  whole.  (Of  course,  in  respect  of  his 
influence  upon  succeeding  generations  of 
musicians,  all  is  mere  guesswork.)  Verdi 
IS  one  of  the  greatest  names  on  the  page 
of  musical  history  during  the  nineteenth 


century,  and  his  place  in  opera  is  with 
Mozart,  Weber  and  Wagner.  He  raised 
Italy  to  a  power  in  the  musical  world 
such  as  it  had  not  been  since  the  days  of 
the  old  church  masters — in  the  infancy  of 
the  art.  He  transformed  Italian  opera 
from  the  pastime  of  a  frivolous  amuse- 
ment-loving race  to  the  high  seriousness 
of  a  great  work  of  art. 

Lewis  M.  Isaacs. 
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Part  III. 


People,  I  am  told,  no  longer  read  the 
writings  of  Mayne  Reid,  but  a  generation 
ago  the  name  of  the  author  of  The  Cast- 
azvays  and  many  another  book  dear  to 
the  heart  of  boyhood  was  one  to  conjure 
with ;  and  it  was  from  his  American  ex- 
periences that  he  drew  the  material  for 
most  of  the  more  than  fifty  volumes  that 
are  credited  to  him  in  the  library  lists. 
Reid  was  a  native  of  the  North  of  Ire- 
land. His  father  was  a  clergyman,  who 
fondly  hoped  that  his  son  might  follow  in 
his  footsteps,  and  with  that  end  in  view 
gave  him  a  theological  education.  But  a 
life  of  adventure  was  more  to  the  lad's 
taste  than  the  pulpit,  and  in  1838,  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  he  threw  away 
his  books  and  started  for  America. 
Landing  at  New  Orleans,  he  plunged  at 
once  into  the  wilderness  as  a  trader.    He 


MAYNE    REID. 


made  friends  with  the  Indians  of  the  Red 
River  country,  and  night  after  night  sat 
with  the  braves  around  their  camp-fires 
listening  to  the  legends  and  tales  of  the 
medicine  men.  At  the  same  time  he 
hunted  the  bufifalo  and  the  bear,  and  be- 
came deeply  learned  in  the  lore  of  the 
forest  and  the  prairie.  After  five  years — 
he  was  wont  to  call  them  the  happiest  and 
most  joyous  of  his  life — passed  in  this 
way  the  young  Irishman  settled  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  with  the  fund  of  infor- 
mation he  had  acquired  devoted  himself 
to  story-writing  for  the  periodicals  of  the 
day. 

Then  the  Mexican  War  broke  out,  and 
Reid  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
United  States  Army  as  second  lieutenant 
in  Burnette's  regiment  of  New  York  vol- 
unteers. He  was  present  at  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Vera  Cruz;  led  the  cavalry 
charge  which  decided  the  battle  of 
Churubusco,  and  was  in  the  front  ranks 
of  the  forlorn  hope  at  the  storming  of 
Chapultepec.  In  this  last  attack  he  was 
shot  down  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and 
was  reported  killed.  Instead  he  recovered, 
and  saw  himself  praised  in  more  than  one 
despatch  for  his  gallantry.  The  war 
over,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and 
two  years  later  sailed  from  New  York  at 
the  head  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  a  band 
of  volunteers  organised  by  himself  to  aid 
the  Hungarians  in  their  fight  for  free- 
dom. At  Paris  their  progress  was  ar- 
rested by  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that 
the  Hungarians  had  been  compelled  to 
lay  down  their  arms. 

The  volunteers  were  dismissed,  and 
their  leader,  taking  up  his  abode  in  I^on- 
don,  devoted  himself  till  his  death,  in 
1883,  to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  a 
rapid  writer,  and  one  after  another  pro- 
duced in  quick  succession  the  series  of 
novels  and  romances  which  brought  him 
fame  and  a  competence.  To  those  who 
were  boys  thirty  years  or  more  ago  these 
books  were  full  of  the  most  delightful 
entertainment  and  instruction.  They 
may  not  have  been  literature  in  the  ac- 
cepted sense  of  the  term,  but  the  narra- 
tive itself  was  always  interesting,  and 
mingled  with  it  were  accurate  lessons  in 
natural  history,  which  served  in  many  in- 
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Stances  to  arouse  a  taste  for  scientific 
study  that  lasted  through  life.  Than 
some  of  Mayne  Reid's  stories  no  better 
books  for  boys  were  ever  written,  and 
there  is  at  least  one  aging  youngster  who 
would  like  to  see  them  republished  in  the 
form  in  which  they  were  first  familiar  to 
us,  and  which  was  far  superior  to  the 
guise  they  have  assumed  of  late  years. 

Captain  Frederick  Marryat,  another 
name  dear  to  the  heart  of  boyhood,  made 
a  tour  of  the  United  States  in  1838,  and 
upon  his  return  home  published  A  Diary 
in  America,  with  Remarks  on  its  Insti- 
tutions. The  doughty  captain's  remarks 
displayed  strong  and  acrid  prejudices, 
but  Americans  wisely  laughed  them 
down  the  mind.     Not  so,  however,  with 


the  American  Notes  of  Charles  Dickens, 
who  made  his  first  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  the  opening  month  of  1842. 
Dickens  was  at  that  time  not  quite  thirty 
years  old,  but  had  already  published 
Pickwick  Papers,  Oliver  Tzvist,  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  Barnaby  Riidge  and  Master 
Humphrey's  Clock,  thus  achieving  a  rep- 
utation of  a  kind  such  as  no  one  ever 
before  and  no  one  since  has  compassed. 
Americans  not  only  shared  in  the  general 
admiration  of  the  novelist,  but  many  felt 
toward  him  a  sentiment  akin  to  personal 
affection,  and  when  it  was  learned  that 
he  contemplated  a  visit  to  this  country, 
Washington  Irving,  soon  to  depart  for 
Spain,  headed  the  list  of  distinguished 
authors  who  wrote  to  urge  his  coming. 
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CHARLES    MACKAY. 

Thus  assured  of  a  hearty  welcome, 
Dickens  sailed  with  his  wife  from  Liver- 
pool on  January  4,  1842,  landing  at  Bos- 
ton eighteen  days  later.  His  reception  in 
that  city  was  enough  to  turn  the  head  of 
an  older  man.  Mrs.  Dickens  writing 
home  a  few  days  after  their  arrival, 
spoke  of  it  as  "something  not  to  be  de- 
scribed," and  added :  "It  will  be  the  same, 
they  tell  us,  all  through  America."  And 
it  was.  In  New  York,  whence  he  jour- 
neyed from  Boston,  the  ex-chancellor  of 
the  State,  the  judges  of  the  courts,  emi- 
nent lawyers  and  leading  men  of  science 
and  of  letters,  along  with  prominent  rep- 
resentatives of  the  pulpit  and  the  medical 
profession,  all  joined  hands  to  welcome 
Dickens.  There  were  parties  and  recep- 
tions in  his  honour;  there  was  a  dinnef, 
presided  over  by  Irving  and  attended  by 
Bryant,  Halleck  and  many  another;  and 
there  was  the  famous  "Boz  Ball"  at  the 
Park  Theatre  on  February  14,  1842. 
"Kate  and  I,"  said  Dickens  in  a  letter  to 
his  chum  and  biographer,  John  Forster, 
"were  twice  marched  around  before  the 
ball  began,  escorted  by  Colden  in  even- 
ing dress,  and  Morris" — the  partner  of 
Willis,  but  always  prouder  of  his 
epaulets  and  sword  than  of    his  poetry 


and  pen — **in  a  uniform  of  heaven  knows 
what  regiment  of  militia,  while  we  were 
surrounded  by  three  thousand  people  in 
full  dress  packed  from  roof  to  floor,  with 
the  house  magnificently  decorated,  and 
amid  lights,  glitter,  glare,  show,  noise 
and  cheering." 

For  months  thereafter  Knickerbock- 
ers talked  of  little  else  than  the  Dickens 
ball.  Meanwhile,  Dickens,  travelling 
through  the  South  and  West,  met  every- 
where with  cordial  and  afifectionate  wel- 
come. Yet  at  the  end  of  a  few  months 
he  returned  to  England  a  disappointed 
and  embittered  man.  He  had  sought  to 
secure  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a 
copyright  law  that  would  assure  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  interests  of  for- 
eign authors,  counting  confidently  upon 
his  own  great  popularity  to  carry  the 
matter  through.  He  counted  without  his 
host.  Failure  gave  him  acquaintance 
with  a  phase  of  Yankee  character  not  at 
all  to  his  liking,  and  led  to  the  publishing, 
in  1843,  o^  his  American  Notes.  These 
purported  to  be  accurate  sketches  of  life 
in  the  United  States,  but  they  were  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  Instead,  they  were  a 
series  of  sneers  at  American  ways,  man- 
ners and  people.  The  bad  taste  that  led 
to  the  printing  of  such  a  book,  after  the 
generous  treatment  which  Dickens  had 
received  in  the  States,  no  one  can  dispute. 
It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  its  publication 
was  subsequently  much  regretted  by  the 
author. 

Almost  twenty-five  years  after  his  first 
visit    Dickens    came    a    second    time    to 
America.    In  1867  he  determined  to  give 
a  series  of  readings  from  his  works  in 
the  United  States  in  order,  as  we  know 
now,  to  recuperate  an  exchequer  that  had 
been  too  heavily  drawn  upon.    At  first  he 
feared  that  old  grudges  might  be  remem- 
bered against  him,  but    he  was  happily 
mistaken.      David     Copperiield,      Bleak 
House    and    Our    Mutual    Friend     had 
caused  American  Notes  to  be  forgiven  if 
not   forgotten,   and   the   welcome    given 
their  author  was  as  sincere  and  hearty  as 
that    accorded    him    in    his    youth.      His 
readings,  from  the  first  given  in  Boston 
in  November,   1867,  to  the  last   one   in 
New  York,  five  months  later,  were  an  un- 
paralleled  success.     Wherever  he    w^ent 
great  audiences  crowded  to  greet    him, 
and  the  seventy-six  readings  which     he 
gave    in    various   cities   of   the   country 
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yielded  him  a  net  profit  of    upward  of 
$180,000. 

Not  less  cordial  were  the  personal  wel- 
comes extended  to  the  great  novelist — 
welcomes  which  reached  a  fitting  climax 
in  the  well-remembered  press  dinner 
given  to  him  at  Delmonico's  on  the  night 
of  April  18,  1868.  This  dinner,  arranged 
by  a  committee  of  the  New  York  press, 
represented  authorship  and  journalism 
from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  over  the  great 


West  to  California.  It  was  a  noble  gath- 
ering— two  hundred  guests  from  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  and  all  men  of  au- 
thority and  renown.  Horace  Greeley, 
then  in  the  prime  of  healtli  and  genius, 
presided,  with  Dickens  on  his  right  and 
Henry  J.  Raymond  on  his  left,  and 
opened  the  speaking  in  an  address  of  per- 
suasive eloquence  and  humour.  His 
commencement  was  unique,  for  he  began 
by  telling  how  more  than  thirty  years  be- 
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fore  he  had  established  a  weekly  paper 
called  the  New  Yorker.  **In  looking 
about,"  said  he,  "for  matter  to  fill  my  lit- 
erary department  I  ran  against  some 
sketches  from'a  cheap  English  periodical, 
which  I  at  once  transferred  to  my  paper. 
These  sketches  were  by  an  unknown  au- 
thor, who  wrote  under  the  appellation  of 
*Boz/  So  I  think  I  can  claim  to  be  the 
first  one  who  introduced  Mr.  Dickens  to 
this  country."  Then  he  went  on  in  his 
crisp,  quaint,  original  way  to  tell  how  he 
had  tried  in  a  Florentine  inn  to  read 
David  CopperHeld  in  Italian,  ending  with 
a  toast  which  made  every  glass  ring: 
*'Health  and  happiness,  honour,  and  gen- 
erous because  just  recompense  to  our 
friend  and  guest,  Charles  Dickens." 
When    the    applause    had    died    away 


Dickens  arose  to  reply.  Many  of  his 
readings  had  been  given  when  the  reader 
was  tortured  by  the  maladies  which 
beset  his  closing  years,  and  he  had  come 
from  a  sick  bed  to  attend  the  dinner 
given  in  his  honour.  Yet  we  are  told  he 
spoke  with  an  ease  marvellous  to  those 
who  knew  his  suffering.  He  spoke  from 
memory,  for  his  speech  had  been  pre- 
pared with  care,  amid  the  closest  atten- 
tion and  at  times  enraptured  applause. 
There  was  a  figure  at  the  end — it  were 
better  for  America  and  England  to  go 
back  to  the  ice  age,  and  be  given  over  to 
the  Arctic  fox  and  bear  than  fight — that 
brought  every  guest  to  his  feet ;  and  as  he 
sat  down  in  a  burst  of  cheers  the  band 
played  *'God  Save  the  Queen." 

Four   davs   later   Dickens    sailed    for 
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home.  '*Come  to  England  when  the 
hedges  are  in  bloom  and  report  at  Gads- 
hill,"  were  his  parting  words  to  a  friend 
at  the  steamer's  side.  In  June,  1870,  this 
friend  came  to  England,  and  found  the 
hedges  in  bloom,  but — no  master  at 
Gadshill.  Dickens  had  died  three  days 
before,  and  the  American  who  had 
planned  to  be  his  guest  was  only  in  time 
to  see  the  flowers  still  fresh  on  the  slab 
over  his  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  the  eminent  geol- 
ogist, visited  the  United  States  in  1841 
and  again  in  1845.  During  his  second 
visit  he  delivered  a  highly  interesting 
course  of  lectures  on  geology  before  the 
Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  and  spent  a 
year  in  a  tour  of  observation  and  explora- 
tion through  most  of  the  States.  The  re- 
sults of  his  two  visits  he  gave  to  the 
public  in  Travels  in  North  America,  pub- 
lished in  1841,  and  a  Second  Visit  to  the 
United  States,  issued  four  years  later,  in 
which  he  treats  of  the  social  as  well  as 
geological  characteristics  of  the  New 
World  in  a  spirit  of  warm  admiration, 
tempered  by  keen  yet  kindly  discrimina- 
tion. 

Sir  Charles  was  the  first  Englishman 
to  visit  America  in  the  role  of  public  lec- 
turer, and  his  successful    example    was 
followed  during  the  next  few  years  by 
Samuel     Lover,      William      Makepeace 
Thackeray  and  Charles    Mackay.     The 
author    of    Rory    O'More    and    Handy 
Andy  had   conceived  a   form   of  enter- 
tainment which  he  called  "Lover's  Irish 
Evenings,"  and  in  the  course  of  which 
he    told    Irish    stories,    intermixed    with 
anecdotes  and  relations  of  various  kinds, 
and  declaimed  and  sang  his  own  songs. 
His  enterprise  was  rewarded  with  such 
success,  first  in  England  and  then  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  that  in  1846  he  came  to 
America,  here  to  meet  with  the  same  flat- 
tering  reception    as   elsewhere.     Within 
two  years  he  travelled  through  the  whole 
oi    the  United  States,  and    visited    the 
principal  cities  of  Canada. 

Thackeray  made  his  first  visit  to 
America  in  1852.  *T  must  and  will  go," 
he  wrote  to  his  daughter,  "not  because  I 
like  it,  but  because  it  is  right  I  should 
seeure  some  money  against  my  death  for 
your  poor  mother  and  you  two  girls. 
And  I  think  if  I  have  luck  I  may  secure 
nearly  a  third  of  the  sum  that  I  think  I 
OLight   to    leave    behind    me    by    a    six 


CHARLES   DICKENS    AT   THE  TIME   OF    HIS    SECOND 
VISIT   TO   AMERICA. 


months*  tour  in  the  States."  His  hopes 
were  fully  realised.  He  sailed  from  Liv- 
erpool on  October  30,  1852,  and  his  first 
lectures  upon  the  English  humourists 
were  delivered  in  New  York  and  Boston 
to  large  and  sympathetic  audiences,  who 
knew  their  enjoyment  to  be  the  highest 
kind  of  literary  pleasure.  After  New 
York  and  Boston  came  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  "an  in- 
terminable succession  of  balls,  parties 
and  banquets  at  the  British  Embassy  and 
elsewhere."  Then  followed  a  tour  to  the 
South,  which  charmed  him,  and  a  final 
and  very  profitable  series  of  lectures  in 
New  York. 

Wherever  Thackeray  went  he  was 
welcomed  in  the  most  cordial  manner, 
and  everywhere  he  left  behind  him  en- 
during memories  of  his  constant,  sturdy 
simplicity  and  kindliness.  Just  before  he 
sailed  upon  his  return  to  England  he 
gave  a  dinner  at  Delmonico's  to  repay 
many  civilities,  and  assembled  a  party  of 
twenty  or  thirty  guests  of  various  dis- 
tinction. "Thackeray  was  in  high 
spirits,"  writes  George  William  Curtis, 
"and  when  the  cigars  were  lighted  he 
said  that  there  should  be  no  speech-mak- 
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ing,  but  that  everybody,  according  to  the 
old  rule  of  festivity,  should  sing  a  song 
or  tell  a  story.  James  Wallack  was  one 
of  the  guests,  and  with  a  kind  of  shyness, 
which  was  unexpected  but  very  agreeable 
in  a  veteran  actor,  he  pleaded  earnestly 
that  he  could  not  sing,  and  knew  no 
story.  But  with  friendly  persistence, 
which  yet  was  not  immoderate,  Thack- 
eray declared  that  no  excuse  could  be  al- 
lowed, because  it  would  be  a  manifest  in- 
justice to  every  other  modest  man  at 
table,  and  put  a  summary  end  to  the 
hilarity.  *Now,  Wallack,'  he  continued, 
'we  all  know  you  to  be  a  truthful  man. 
You  can,  of  course,  since  you  say  so, 
neither  sing  a  song  nor  tell  a  story.  But 
I  tell  you  what  you  can  do  better  than 
any  living  man — you  can  give  us  the 
great  scene  from  The  Rent  Day! 
There  was  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  agree- 
ment,   and    old    Wallack,    smiling    and 


yielding,  still  sitting  at  the  table  in  his 
evening  dress,  proceeded  in  a  most  effec- 
tive and  touching  recitation  from  one  of 
his  most  famous  parts.  No  enjoyment  of 
it  was  greater  and  no  applause  sincerer 
than  those  of  Thackeray,  who  presently 
sang  his  'Little  Billee'  with  infinite 
gusto." 

If  Thackeray  had  been  minded  to 
make  a  book  out  of  his  American  ex- 
periences he  abandoned  it  at  starting. 
"As  for  writing  about  this  country,"  he 
says  in  a  letter  from  Boston  to  his  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Proctor,  "about  Goshen, 
about  Canada  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  about  the  friends  I  have  found 
here,  and  who  are  helping  me  to  procure 
independence  for  my  children,  if  I  cut 
jokes  against  them,  may  I  choke  on  the 
instant.  If  I  can  say  anything  to  show 
that  my  name  is  really  Makepeace,  and 
to  increase  the^ifjyjp^  Qf^lexe,^e;J^een  the 
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two  countries,  then  please  God  I  will. 
The  laugh  dies  out  as  we  get  old,  you 
see,  but  the  love  and  the  truth  don't, 
praised  be  God !  and  I  begin  to  think  of 
the  responsibilities  of  this  here  pen  now 
writing  to  you  with  a  feeling  of  no  small 
awe.  The  first  name  I  heard  in  the  rail- 
road going  hence  to  New  York  was  my 
own  by  a  pretty  child  selling  books.  So, 
here  it  is  after  fifteen  years,  think  I, 
here's  the  fame  they  talk  about.  My  im- 
pression, though,  was  one  of  awe  and  hu- 
mility rather  than  exultation,  and  to  pray 


God  I  might  keep  honest  and  tell  truth 
always." 

And  so,  instead  of  a  stereotyped  record 
of  travel,  Thackeray  gave  us  that  delight- 
ful book  The  Virginians,  in  part  the  re- 
sult of  his  visit,  and  wrote  for  use  on  a 
second  lecture  tour  in  America  his  illu- 
minating lectures  on  the  four  Georges. 
This  second  tour,  begun  in  the  fall  of 
1855,  was  also  a  prosperous  one,  and, 
though  often  ill,  the  lecturer  was  happy, 
and  wrote  home  cheery  letters,  some  of 
which  have  lately  been  given  to  the  world 
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by  his  daughter.  Wherever 
he  went  he  was  again  re- 
ceived    with    the     utmost 
kindness,  and  great  was  his 
delight  when  told  by  Dr. 
Kane,  just  returned   from 
the  icy  North,  that  he  had 
seen  one  of  his  seamen  in 
one  of  the  holds  crouched 
over  a  book  for  hours  and 
hours,  and  behold   it  was 
Pendennis.     One  amusing 
adventure  quoted  by  Mrs. 
Ritchie   recalls   Mr.   Pick- 
wick's most  terrifying  ex- 
perience. "Had  a  very  pleas- 
ant dinner  with  S.   Ward 
and  a  party  at  Delmonico's," 
wrote  the  novelist.    "Came 
home  late  and  had  an  aw- 
ful Escape — I  tremble  when 
I  think  of  it.    Took  my  key 
at  the  bar,  entered  my  apart- 
ment, began  straightway  to 
pull  off  my  boots,  etc.,  etc., 
when  a  sweet  female  voice 
from  the  room  within  ex- 
claimed  'George!'     I   had 
gone  into  the  second-floor 
room  instead  of  the  third. 
I  gathered  my  raiment  to- 
gether and  dashed  out  oi 
the  premises." 

Two  years  after  Thack- 
eray's second  visit  Charles 
Mackay,  the   Scotch    song 
writer,  prosecuted  a  lengthy 
lecture  tour  in  the  United 
States,  and  upon  his  return 
home  published  an  optimis- 
tic volume  entitled  Life  and 
Liberty     in     the      United 
States,    A  decade  or  more 
before  Alexander  Mackay, 
another  Scotsman  and  au- 
thor, but  no  kin  of  the  poet, 
had   visited   the   States   to 
report     for     the     London 
Chronicle    the    debates    in 
Congress  upon  the  Or^on 
question,    later    publishing 
The   Western    World;    or, 
Travels       Through         the 
United  States  in   1846-47, 
a  work  of  comprehensive 
scope  and  signal  breadth  of 
vision. 

Rufus  Rockwell  Wilson. 
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There  is  among  the  writings  of  Carlyle 
a  passage  sufficing  to  atone  for  many 
warped  and  narrow  sayings  of  the  Eng- 
lish   prophet — a    few    words,    ringing 
clearly  with   the   sound   of   truth,   that 
epitomise  a  deep  and  lofty  theory.    "In 
this  world,"  we  find  it  written  in  Past 
and  Present^  "there  is  one  godlike  thing, 
the  essence  of  all  that  was  or  ever  will 
be  of  godlike  in  this  world :  the  venera- 
tion done  to  Human  Worth  by  the  hearts 
of  men."    The  veneration  done  to  Human 
Worth — therein  lies  the  greatest  charm  of 
Mr.  Howells's  reminiscences.    From  the 
boyhood  days  when  first  he  met  Bayard 
Taylor,  to  the  later  years  when  Long- 
fellow and  Lowell  and  those  others  whom 
Mr.   Howells   most   loved   and   revered 
went  forth  to  join  the  undying  dead,  the 
record  of  his  friendships  is  a  record  of 
devotion  to  what  is  most  lovable  in  human 
personality  and  what  is  most  admirable 
in  human  character.    And  if,  indeed,  Mr. 
Howells   seems  at  times  to  have  wor- 
shipped with  a  little  too  much  modesty 
the  great  authors  whom  he  met,  so  diffi- 
cult of  determination  is  the  right  line 
between  self-suppression  and  self-asser- 
tion that  one  hesitates  to  do  more  than 
call  attention  to  this  trait  of  Mr.  Howells 
— ^  trait  that  is  individual  rather  than 
typically  American. 

The    nobly    inspired    humility    which 
forty  years  ago  characterised  Mr.  How- 
dls's  attitude  toward  the  famous  writers 
of  New  England  is  easily  understood  in 
remembering  Mr.   Howells's  own   con- 
viction,    never    since    abandoned,    that 
authorship  is  the  noblest  of  callings;  in 
reflecting  on  the  beautiful  characters  of 
the  men  who  were  making  New  England 
great;   and,  above  all,  in  recalling  the 
status  of  our  literature  and  the  high  pur- 
poses w^hich  it  subserved  two-score  years 
ago.     The  men  who  wrote  in  those  days 
were  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the 
sacredness  of  their  profession,  and  were 
poets — ^"nnakers,""shapers,"  as  the  Greek 
word   means,  not  alone  of  phrases  that 
should  ring  musically  in  the  ears  of  the 
hearers,  but  also,  to  an  important  extent, 
makers     of   a   nation's    conscience    and 

♦Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintance:  A 
Personal  Retrospect  of  American  Authorship. 
By  W.  D.  Howells.  Illustrated.  Harper  and 
BxoCbersL     jgoa.   $3.50. 


shapers  of  a  nation's  culture.  Emerson 
held  high  the  torch  of  personal  inde- 
pendence and  of  universal  brotherhood; 
Longfellow  played  with  so  much  moral 
sweetness  on  the  various  chords  of  life 
that  the  workmen  of  England  stopped  to 
listen;  Hawthorne  enticed  the  spirit  of 
beauty  into  his  thoughtful  pages  and  by 
the  magic  of  his  art  there  held  her  cap- 
tive ;  Holmes  had  already  taken  his  place 
at  the  Breakfast  Table,  where,  from  his 
autocrat's  chair,  he  gave  to  all  who  came 
pellets  of  wisdom  and  of  experienced 
knowledge  made  palatable  and  delicious 
by  means  of  their  coating  of  simple  hu- 
mour and  smiling  grace;  Lowell  was 
widely  known  not  alone  as  the  satiric 
writer  of  The  Biglow  Papers  and  The 
Fable  for  Critics,  but,  too,  as  the  tender 
moralist  of  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and 
the  inspiring  teacher  of  literature  and  life; 
while  Whittier,  the  embodied  flame  of  the 
spirit  of  Emancipation,  had  in  his  Voices 
of  Freedom  sounded  a  note  whose  echoes 
thrilled  through  the  land  and  could  not 
be  stilled  till  the  slaves  were  free.  It  is 
not  necessary  here  to  argue  the  question 
of  the  interdependence  of  art  and  moral- 
ity; to  show  either  the  fallacy  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's  contention  that  the  greatest 
art  may  be  wholly  disassociated  from  the 
ethical  or  critical  faculty ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  dwell  on  the  inevitable  limita- 
tions that  are  the  result  of  didacticism. 
What  remains  true  in  any  case  is  the 
noble  simplicity,  the  high-minded  unsel- 
fishness and  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
New  England  group  under  whose  spell 
Mr.  Howells  came  as  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two  or  three. 

It  is  not  primarily  as  a  critic  of  lit- 
erature that  Mr.  Howells  recalls  his 
acquaintanceships,  but  as  a  man  among 
men;  and  thus  instead  of  studied  ap- 
preciations of  poems  and  essays,  we  get 
those  personal  glimpses,  those  intimate 
impressions,  which  are  deeply  welcome, 
because  they  illuminate  the  great  bond 
of  our  common  humanity  which  makes 
Lincoln  and  Emerson  and  the  workman 
in  the  factory  and  the  ploughman  in  the 
field  brothers  in  blood.  It  was  Mr. 
Howells's  rare  good  fortune  to  be  invited 
only  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  Bos- 
ton as  the  fourth  at  a  dinner  where  sat 
Lowell  and  Hohncs  ^^im%  ^?WJ  J'gWi. 
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a  Maecenas  among  American  publishers. 
Here  the  young  Ohioan  first  listened  not 
only  to  candid  authoritative  discussion 
of  literary  doings  and  doers,  but  also 
watched  the  sparkling  flow  of  cultured 
thought  into  many  of  the  conunoner 
channels  of  life's  activity.  "It  is  best  to 
find  that  all  men  are  of  the  same  make, 
and  that  there  are  certain  universal  things 
which  interest  them  as  much  as  the  su- 
pernal things,  and  amuse  them  even 
more."  And  so  Mr.  Howells  recalls  the 
saying  of  Lowell's,  "which  he  was  fond 
of  repeating  at  the  menace  of  any  form 
of  the  transcendental,  'Remember  the 
dinner-bell.' " 

The  sunlight  natures  of  the  three  men 
with  whom  Mr.  Howells  dined  at  the 
Parker  House  make  all  the  more  interest- 
ing by  c6ntrast  the  shadowy  character  of 
Hawthorne,  into  whose  presence  a  note 
of  introduction  from  Lowell  soon  made 
it  possible  for  Mr.  Howells  to  enter. 
Holmes  had  already  smilingly  told  him 
that  Hawthorne  was  "like  a  dim  room 
with  a  little  taper  of  personality  burning 
on  the  corner  of  the  mantle."  But  Mr. 
Howells,  with  the  insight  that  reverence 
and  sympathy  give  to  all  eyes,  seems  to 
have  pierced  the  obscuring  gloom  and 
recognised  the  purity  and  the  light  of  the 
mystic  flame.  Hawthorne's  look  was 
"sombre  and  brooding,  as  the  look  of 
such  a  poet  should  have  been ;  it  was  the 
look  of  a  man  who  had  dealt  faithfully 
and,  therefore,  sorrowfully  with  the  prob- 
lem of  evil  which  forever  attracted,  for- 
ever evaded  him."  The  talk  was  of 
Europe  and  of  America,  and  Hawthorne 
asked  questions  concerning  the  West, 
and  he  spoke  of  the  New  England  tem- 
perament— all  fitfully  and  with  a  "visible 
shyness;"  yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  "a  great  deal  of  silence  in  it 
all,"  Mr.  Howells  writes  that  "my  mem- 
ory of  him  is  without  alloy  one  of  the 
finest  pleasures  of  my  life."  In  honouring 
Hawthorne,  Mr.  Howells  does  honour  to 
himself,  and  no  one  who  has  read  the 
letters  wherein  our  most  beautifully  im- 
aginative writer  has  shown  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  can  fail  to  take  an  almost 
personal  pleasure  in  the  delicate  tribute 
that  the  adjective  "finest"  so  well  accen- 
tuates. 

The  day  after  meeting  Hawthorne, 
Mr.  Howells  called  on  Thoreau,  who 
stands  forth  prominently  in  these  remi- 


niscences by  reason  of  being  the  one  man 
who  did  not  fulfil  the  expectations  that 
his  fame  had  aroused  in  his  young  visi- 
tor. Nor,  indeed,  in  reading  Walden, 
which  contains  all  that  there  is  of  Tho- 
reau's  philosophy,  need  one  marvel  at  its 
author's  impotency  to  inspire  sjrmpathy 
and  affection  in  the  heart  of  youth.  A 
battle  is  not  won  by  him  who  runs  away; 
the  enignia  of  life  is  not  solved  bv  him 
who  avoids  the  world  of  men ;  and  though 
in  the  sincerity  of  Thoreau's  advocacy  of 
simple,  unostentatious  living  there  is  to 
be  found  a  salutary  influence,  the  absence 
of  his  sense  of  human  kinship  makes  of 
him  a  figure  in  American  letters  even 
more  solitary  than  Poe.  Mr.  Howells 
went  to  him  revering  the  defender  of 
John  Brown;  he  left  realising  that  the 
John  Brown  who  had  called  forth 
Thoreau's  support  "was  not  the  warm, 
palpable,  loving,  fearful  old  man  of  my 
conception,  but  a  sort  of  John  Brown 
type,  a  John  Brown  ideal,  a  John  Brown 
principle,  which  we  were  somehow  (with 
long  pauses  between  the  vague,  orphic 
phrases)  to  cherish  and  to  nourish  our- 
selves upon." 

Reassuring  it  must  have  been  for  Mr. 
Howells  when,  but  a  few  days  after  this 
dampening  interview,  he  met  Emerson, 
and  in  noticing  the  "strange  charm"  in 
the  seer's  eyes,  "which  I  felt  then  and 
always,  something  like  that  I  saw  in  Lin- 
coln's, but  shyer,  but  sweeter  and   less 
sad,"  to  realise  that  plain  living  and  high 
thinking  were  not,  Thoreau-like,  depend- 
ent on  self-exclusion  from  man's  society, 
but,  indeed,  Emerson-like,  most  assured 
when  both  action  and  thought  should  take 
into  account  the  conditions  of  all  htixnan 
life.    There  is  a  far-reaching  significance 
in  Mr.  Howells's  statement  that  "if  the 
truth  were  told,  Emerson  was  more  to  my 
young  fervour,  because  he  had  said  that 
John  Brown  had  made  the  gallows  glori- 
ous, like  the  cross,  than  because  he  had 
uttered  all  those  truer  and  wiser  things 
which  will  still  a  htmdred  years  hence  be 
leading  the  thought  of  the  world."     Had 
Emerson  not  been  willing  and  eager  to 
take  part  in  the  actual  strife  that  human- 
ity was  then  waging,  he  would  not  have 
been  the  man  capable  of  inspiring  after 
ages  through  the  earnestness  of  his  lofty 
teachings. 

Mr.    Howells's    first    interview      ^^itfa 
Emerson   is   interesting   to   the    reader     i 
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chiefly  in  its  evidence  of  how  deficient 
our  great  critic  of  life  was  as  a  critic  of 
literature.  The  Marble  Faun  Emerson 
called  "mere  mush,"  while  for  Poe  he  had 
only  the  contemptuous  phrase  "the  jingle 
man."  This  was  more  than  ten  years 
after  Poe's  death,  and  Emerson  must  long 
ago  have  forgiven,  if  he  had  ever  noticed, 
Poe's  sneering  treatment  of  him  as  a 
transcendentalist.  In  later  years,  when 
Mr.  Howells  was  editing  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  (and  it  was,  of  course,  as  a 
result  of  his  connection  with  this  most 
important  journal  in  our  literary  history 
that  Mr.  Howells  came  to  know  most  of 
the  eminent  New  Englanders  well),  he 
met  Emerson  at  rare  intervals,  but  never 
became  intimate  with  him.  The  last  time 
he  saw  him  was  at  the  burial  of  Long- 
fellow, when  Emerson,  an  old  man  of 
eighty,  "went  up  to  the  bier,  and  with  his 
arms  crossed  on  his  breast  and  his  elbows 
held  in  either  hand,  stood  with  his  head 
pathetically  fallen  forward,  looking  down 
at  the  dead  face.  Those  who  knew  how 
his  memory  was  a  mere  blank,  with  faint 
gleams  of  recognition  capriciously  com- 
ing and  going  in  it,  must  have  felt  that 
he  was  struggling  to  remember  who  it 
was  lay  there  before  him;  and  for  me 
the  electly  simple  words  confessing  his 
failure  will  always  be  pathetic  with  his 
remembered  aspect:  The  gentleman  we 
have  just  been  burying,'  he  said,  'was  a 
sweet  and  beautiful  soul ;  but  I  forget  his 
name.' " 

In  the  chapter  wherein  this  incident  is 
related  Mr.  Howells  has  many  anecdotes 
to  tell  in  connection  with  the  Dante  Club, 
which  originally  met  at  Longfellow's 
house.  Here  Lowell  and  Fields  and 
Holmes  and  Agassiz  and  Norton  and 
Howells  (lovers  of  Italy  all),  and  at  times 
Appleton,  Longfellow's  brother-in-law. 
and  Greene,  a  gentle  old  friend,  would 
meet  to  hear  and  discuss  the  translation 
of  the  Commedia  and  to  exchange 
thoughts,  as  at  the  Saturday  Club  in 
Boston,  light  and  serious  under  the  poet's 
hospitable  roof.  Mr.  Howells  exposes 
the  more  personal  sides  of  Longfellow's 
character,  and  we  see  him  the  patient, 
conscientious  gentleman  and  scholar,  not 
capable  of  the  entire  intimacies  of  some 
natures,  but  interested  rather  in  "the 
large,  impersonal  topics  which  could  be 
dealt  with  on  their  human  side,  and  in- 
volved characters  rather  than  individu- 


als." Though  this  trait  led  to  a  certain 
reticence,  Longfellow  had  a  feeling  of 
kindness  for  all  men,  a  universal  benevo- 
lence, which  laid  him  open  to  criticism 
from  sterner  judges  of.  human  error,  but 
which  (so  far  removed  was  Longfellow 
from  all  mean  thought  and  bitter  action) 
justifies,  in  Mr.  Howells's  opinion, 
Bjornstjeme  Bjornson's  phrase,  "The 
Norsemen,  in  the  days  of  their  stormy 
and  reluctant  conversion,  used  always  to 
speak  of  Christ  as  the  white  Christ,  and 
Bjornson  said  in  his  letter,  'Give  my  love 
to  the  white  Mr.  Longfellow.' " 

Lowell  and  Holmes  were  so  much  in 
the  public  eye  that  their  characters, 
doubtless,  are  familiar  to  many  who  are 
not  so  well  acquainted  with  their  writ- 
ings. But  even  their  familiar  figures  Mr. 
Howells  illuminates  anew.  The  boyish 
side  of  Lowell's  nature,  the  unwillingness 
with  which  he  parted  with  his  youth,  his 
whimsicalities  and  yet  his  deep  convic- 
tions, his  tender  love  for  the  young  wife 
who  had  died  so  early  and  his  diffidence 
toward  women  in  general,  ^vhom  he  in 
many  ways  revered  and  still  did  not  wish 
to  meet  as  intellectual  equals,  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  presence  and  of  his  words,  the 
interesting  contrast  between  his  catholic 
tastes,  his  whole-souled  humanity  and  his 
"patrician  instincts"  and  "cloistered  hab- 
its"— all  this  Mr.  Howells  summons  forth 
from  the  dear  vista  of  unforgotten  days. 
And  other  facts,  less  known,  are  here 
recounted ;  one,  indeed,  of  peculiar  inter- 
est for  our  national  history.  In  1876 
Lowell  had  been  chosen  a  Presidential 
elector  by  the  Massachusetts  Republicans, 
"and  in  that  most  painful  hour  when 
there  was  question  of  the  policy  and 
justice  of  counting  Hayes  in  for  the 
Presidency,  it  was  suggested  by  some  of 
Lowell's  friends  that  he  should  use  the 
original  right  of  the  electors  under  the 
Constitution,  and  vote  for  Tilden,  whom 
one  vote  would  have  chosen  President 
over  Hayes."  Of  course,  Lowell  recog- 
nised that  quite  apart  from  the  question 
of  the  justice  of  Hayes's  election  he  him- 
self had,  though  a  legal,  no  moral  right 
to  vote  for  Tilden.  Yet  had  he  followed, 
as  his  personal  inclinations  might,  per- 
haps, have  led  him  to  follow,  the  letter 
and  not  the  spirit  of  the  law,  our  nation's 
history  would  in  all  probability  have  be- 
come bloodier  than  it  is.  Such  an  action, 
however,  seems  almost  sin  insult  evep  to 
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consider  in  connection  with  a  character 
of  such  sincerity  and  loftiness  as  Low- 
ell's. 

The  humour  and  the  humanity  which 
one  cannot  disassociate  from  the  nature 
of  the  author  of  The  Courtin'  appears 
somewhat  differently  in  Holmes.  The 
best  beloved  of  all  the  Bostonians  was 
far  more  fond  of  society  than  was  Lowell, 
a  more  buoyant  participant  in  the  ameni- 
ties of  every-day  life.  "He  could  not  be 
with  you  a  moment  without  shedding 
upon  you  the  light  of  his  flashing  wit,  his 
radiant  humour,  and  he  shone  equally 
upon  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  mind.  This 
gaiety  of  heart  could  not  withhold  itself 
from  any  chance  of  response,  but  he  did 
wish  always  to  be  fully  understood  and 
to  be  liked  by  those  he  liked."  This  ac- 
counts for  the  lovable  quality  of  Holmes's 
writings.  "He  sought  the  universal 
through  himself  in  others,  and  he  found 
to  his  delight  and  theirs  that  the  most 
universal  thing  was  often,  if  not  always, 
the  most  personal  thing."  He  was  scien- 
tific ;  and  w^  feel  this  not  only  in  wander- 
ing through  his  well-ordered  Hbrary, 
with  its  many  little  contrivances  for 
added  comfort  and  convenience,  but,  too 
(with  all  the  derogatory  element  removed 
that  in  some  minds  attaches  to  the  term 
"scientific"),  in  his  realisation,  so  charm- 
ingly productive,  of  the  truth  which  Mr. 
Meredith,  we  believe,  enumerates  in  one 
of  his  novels,  where  he  says  that  observa- 
tion is  the  only  lasting  pleasure  in  life. 
Holmes,  as  Mr.  Howells  writes,  was  not 
constructive  in  his  genius,  but  essentially 
observant ;  and  if  he  was  not  in  American 
life  a  positive  force  to  be  remembered  as 
an  exponent  of  some  creed  or  doctrine,  he 
did  much  to  remove  ignorance,  to  soften 
faults  and  to  surround  with  a  sweeter, 
saner  atmosphere  those  who  approached 
him  either  actually  or  through  his  writ- 
ings. 

Not  alone  do  the  famous  NewEngland- 
ers  talk  and  laugh  and  smoke  their  pipes 
in  Mr.  Howells's  pages,  but  the  New 
York  as  well  as  the  Boston  of  forty  and 
thirty  and  twenty  years  ago  is  pictured 
there.  We  cannot  take  much  pride  in  the 
early  days  of  our  city's  cultural  develop- 
ment in  the  Civil  War  period,  though 
their  literarv  insignificance  and  compara- 
tive vulgarity  serve  to  emphasise  all  the 
more  strongly  the  precedence  that  New 
York  now  holds  in  the  realn?  of  An^erics^n 


letters.    If  one  excepts  Walt  Whitman, 
Mr.  Stedman  and  Mr.  Aldrich,  no  figure 
greatly  worth  remembering  arises  from 
the  then  prominent  coterie  of  writers, 
most  of  whom  were  connected  with  The 
Saturday  Press,  at  that  time  the  only 
impjortant   New   York   journal,   as   the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine  was  "decrepit 
and  doting,"  while  the  Nation  and  the 
Harper  periodicals   had   not   yet   made 
themselves  known.     The  literary  clique 
effected  a  kind  of  cynical  bohemianism, 
which  found  expression,  outside  of  their 
writings,  in  the  conversations  at  Pfaff's 
beer-cellar  on  Broadway.     It  was  there 
that  Mr.   Howells  first  saw  Whitman. 
"He  had  a  fine  head  with  a  cloud  of 
Jovian  hair  upon   it,   and  a  branching 
beard  and  moustache,  and  gentle  eyes 
that  looked  most  kindly  into  mine  and 
seemed  to  wish  the  liking  that  I  instantly 
gave  him,  though  we  hardly  passed  a 
word,  and  our  acquaintance  was  summed 
up  in  that  glance  and  the  grasp  of  his 
mighty  fist  upon  my  hand."    The  tribute 
that   Mr.   Howells  pays   to   Whitman's 
benignity  and  sincerity  is  soon  followed 
by  gracious  praise   for  his   friend   Mr. 
Stedman,  whom  he  came  to  know  about 
the  same  time.    "In  a  community  which 
seems  never  to  have  had  a  conscious  rela- 
tion to  letters  he  has  kept  the  faith  with 
dignity  and  fought  the  fight  with  constant 
courage."    Bryant,  then  the  most  repre- 
sentative citizen  of  New  York,  Mr.  How- 
ells seems  never  to  have  known  well ;  but 
Curtis,  who  succeeded  to  Bryant's  posi- 
tion, entered   Mr.   Howells's  sphere  of 
acquaintances  at  Mr.  Norton's  home  in 
Cambridge  not  long  after  the  war.  Though 
he   never  knew   Curtis  intimately,    Mr. 
Howells  came  near  enough  to  him   to 
recognise  that  for  Curtis  "humanity  was 
above  the  humanities,"  and  that  "he  was 
one  of  the  few  reformers  who  have  not  in 
some  measure  mixed  their  love  of  man 
with  hate  of  men;  his  quarrel  was  with 
error,  and  not  with  the  persons  who  were 
in  it." 

It  would  be  a  very  pleasant  task,  were 
time  and  space  less  inexorable  masters, 
to  keep  on  quoting  Mr.  Howells  and,  by 
means  of  the  vision  of  his  memory,  to 
wander  through  quaint  old  New  Eng- 
land, marking  the  customs  of  bygone 
times,  to  visit  wit'  "lim  Venice  and  New 
York  and  see,  o^*we  in  swift  glimtpses, 
others  in  the  more  intimate  relatione  pf 
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neighbourly   intercourse,   the   many  au- 
thors whom  Mr.   Howells  has  met  on 
his  way  through  life.     The  Piatts,  the 
Stoddards,  the  Childs  and  the  Danas; 
Parkman  arid  Ticknor  the  remembered, 
Parton  and  Ropes,  the  almost  forgotten 
historians;  Whipple,  the  keen  essayist, 
whose  literary   appreciations   deserve  a 
respected  place  in  American  criticism; 
Henry  James,  the  Swedenborgian  indi- 
vidualist and  analytic  fictionist ;  Osgood, 
second  only  to  Fields  in  the  record  of 
influential    Boston    publishers ;    Motley, 
who,  as  United  States  Minister  at  Vienna, 
was  the  official  chief  of  Mr.   Howells 
when  he  held  the  position  of  consul  at 
Venice;  Celia  Thaxter  and  Lucy  Larcom 
and  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Harriet  Prescott 
and  Elizabeth  Phelps  and  Mrs.  Stowe; 
Artemus  Ward  and  Bret  Harte  and  Mark 
Twain — ^all    these,    and    many    besides, 
enter  into  the  cheerful  light  of  Mr.  How- 
ells's  reminiscences.    The  late  Professor 
Boyesen    is    especially    sympathetically 
treated.    Of  his  novel.  The  Mammon  of 
Unrighteousness,  Mr.  Howells  states  that 
"it  is  a  great  novel,  and  I  am  quite  willing 
to  say  that  I  know  few  novels  by  bom 
Americans  that  surpass  it  in  dealing  with 
American  types  and  conditions.     It  has 
the  vast  horizon  of  the  masterpieces  of 
fiction.   .   .   /'    This  is  the  praise  of  the 
American  chief  of  the  "realistic"  school 
for  a  confrere  who  "out-realisted"  him. 
Not  here  is  the  place  for  a  discussion 
regarding  the  novelist's  art ;  Mr.  Howells 
has  not  in  this  volume  brought  forward 
his    theories    in    any    contest-provoking 
manner,  although  the  one  sentence  where 
it  is  affirmed  that  "New England  yet  lacks 
her  novelist"    (New  England  that  had 
Hawthorne !)  "because  it  was  her  instinct 
and  her  conscience  in  fiction  to  be  true  to 
an  ideal  of  life  rather  than  to  life  itself," 
comes  near  being  a  challenge  difficult  to 
withstand.     At  any  rate,  for  once  let  us 


gladly  waive  all  debate  concerning  Mr. 
Howells's  "realism,"  content  that,  what- 
ever he  may  be  in  his  art,  in  his  life  he 
has  been  an  idealist,  if  idealism  in  life 
means,  as  we  take  it  to  mean,  belief  in 
the  value  and  permanence  of  the  noble 
qualities  in  human  nature,  and  faith, 
based  on  this  permanence,  in  a  universal 
purpose  making  for  good.  This  lofty, 
rational  optimism  pervaded  the  charac- 
ters of  all  the  noble  group  that  made  of 
the  elm-avenued  Cambridge  of  one  and 
two-score  ^ears  ago  a  place  that  will  in 
all  probability  not  soon  again  be  paral- 
leled. The  charm  and  inspiration  of  its 
culture,  its  hospitality,  its  simplicity, 
with  character  and  intellect  as  the  sole 
standards  of  worth,  seem  far  removed 
from  the  wealth-absorbing  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  wealth-absorbed  city  in  which 
Mr.  Howells  now  lives.  We  are  not  of 
those  who  with  a  backward  glance  at  the 
"good  old  days"  tremble  at  the  thought 
of  the  future ;  and  whatever  the  exigen- 
cies of  these  transitional  times,  it  does 
not  seem  to  us  that  American  manhood 
is  essentially  different  in  the  least  respect 
from  what  it  has  been : 

They  only  part 

From  their  true  way  who  change,  not  road, 
but  heart. 

Yet  in  the  unprecedented  circle  of 
friends  of  which  Mr.  Howells  was  so 
welcome  a  segment  there  was  an  atmos- 
phere that  one  can  hope  to  breathe  only 
among  the  altitudes  of  lofty  characters, 
knowing  intimately  and  caring  dearly  for 
one  another.  And  so  in  reading  of  those 
idyllic  and  yet  strenuous  days  we  of  a 
younger  generation  may,  perhaps,  be 
pardoned  a  reverent  envy  of  Mr.  How- 
ells when  to  the  sessions  of  sweet,  silent 
thought  he  summons  up  remembrance  of 
things  past. 

George  S.  Hellman. 
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A  posthumous  work  by  Eugene  Field 
is  offered  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Slason  Thompson,  whose  judgment  and 
discrimination  have  led  him  to  compile 
from  the  records  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  (now  the  Chicago  Record)  two 
volumes  of  prose  and  verse  written  by  the 
Western  author.  Six  days  of  the  week 
for  twelve  years  Field  contributed  a  col- 
umn of  paragraphs,  entitled  Sharps  and 
Flats,  revealing  an  untiring  pen,  an  un- 
flagging humour  and  a  shrewd  philoso- 
phy, which  caused  him  to  be  the  most 
widely  quoted  of  his  class  in  the  news- 
paper world.  From  this  tremendous  mass 
of  material,  which  amused  and  edified  so 
many,  it  is  only  fair  to  concede  that  there 
should  be  some  things  worth  the  saving 
and  the  assignment  to  a  permanent  place 
beside  the  collected  works  of  the  author. 
Mr.  Thompson  has  had  the  perspicacity 
to  realise  this,  and  has  assumed  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  sifting  the  purely  ephemeral 
from  those  of  deeper  moment,  and  the 
eminently  local  from  those  of  wider  con- 
sideration. In  doing  this  he  has  endeav- 
oured to  indicate  the  phases  of  Field's 
writings  as  his  outlook  varied  from  time 
to  time  and  as  he  lent  himself  to  the 
diverse  influences  which  surrounded  his 
career. 

When  Field's  paragraphs  first  began 
to  appear  in  the  Daily  News  in  August, 
1883,  they  went  in  under  the  heading 
Current  Gossip;  but  very  shortly  after 
this  the  title  Sharps  and  Flats  was 
adopted,  after  a  play  by  Clay  M.  Greene, 
which  was  being  performed  at  the  time 
by  Messrs.  Robson  and  Crane. 

Humour  is  the  conspicuous  note  in  the 
larger  portion  of  the  comment,  which  has 
been  selected  by  Mr.  Thompson ;  paradox 
and  parody  make  up  the  majority  of  the 
verse ;  and  as  for  the  latter  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  author  of  Love  Songs  of 
Childhood  has  gained  any  furtlier reputa- 
tion as  a  poet  by  the  fugitive  pieces  now 
presented  to  the  reading  public.  Of  the 
political  squibs,  which  formed  so  large 
a  part  of  his  daily  column,  a  goodly  share 
have  been  included,  and  there  are  many 
delicious  bits  of  satire  as  pertinent  now 
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as  when  they  were  first  written.     For 
instance : 

"Where  do  you  stand  on  the  silver  question, 
Mr.  Steinbccker?" 

"Vot  you  mean?" 

"Well,  are  you  in  favour  of  a  single  stand- 
ard or  a  double  standard  of  money?" 

"Oh,  I  vos  in  favour  off  a  toublc  schtantart 
— von  to  buy  mit  and  von  to  sell  mit.  Py 
chiminy,  if  vc  have  only  von  schtantart  of 
value,  vere  vill  der  profits  come  in?" 

or, 

A  Chicago  Voter,  having  Presented  himself 
at  the  Polls  with  the  Intention  of  Enjoying 
the  blessed  Boon  of  Suffrage,  was  rudely  Re- 
pulsed by  the  Judges  of  Election. 

"Are  you  an  Irishman  ?"  They  asked. 

Whereupon  he  Conceded  he  was  Not. 

"A  German?"  inquired  They. 

"Alas,"  he  cried,  "I  am  Only  an  American!" 

"In  that  Event,"  They  answered  Coldly, 
"you  cannot  Vote  until  you  have  Produced 
your  Naturalisation  Papers." 

A  curious  analogy  of  editorial  policy 
frequently  existed  between  Field  and  the 
editorial  page  of  the  News,  for  to  Sliarps 
and  Flats  was  permitted  the  utmost  li- 
cense of  speech,  and  as  a  result  often 
disagreed  with  the  more  ponderous  utter- 
ances of  superior  officers.    '*In  the  cam- 
paign of  1884,"  writes  Mr.  Thompson, 
"the  News  was  strongly  Mugwump,  and 
favoured  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland, 
while  the  Sharps  and  Flats  column  was 
persistently,    not    to    say    perniciously, 
active  in  advocating  the  election  of  Mr. 
Blaine."    It  was  then  that  Field  advised 
Mr.  Cleveland,  at  that  time  Governor  of 
New  York,  to  follow  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Dana  to  "turn  the  rascals  out"  by  par- 
doning  all    the    convicts    in    the     State 
prison. 

The  family  connections  of  Kugene 
P  ield  were  in  constant  fear  lest  he  should 
become  an  actor,  and  he  held  it  over  them 
as  a  good-natured  threat.  On  one  occa- 
sion, failing  to  get  an  appropriation  from 
the  executor  of  the  estate,  he  said  calmly 
to  the  man,  "Very  well,  I  must  have 
money  to  pay  my  living  expenses.  If  you 
cannot  advance  it  to  me  out  of  the  estate, 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  go  on  the  stage. 
But  as  I  cannot  keep  my  own  name,  I 
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have  decided  to  assume  yours,  and  shall 
have  lilhographs  struck  off  at  once.  They 
wiU  read,  To-night  M.  L.  Gray,  Banjo 
and  Specialty  Artist.' "  Needless  to  say, 
the  money  was  forthcoming.  It  was  this 
strong  aflSliation  with  the  stage,  no  doubt, 
which  makes  some  of  the  most  sympa- 
thetic and  amusing  paragraphs  in  Sharps 
and  Flats  about  plays  and  player  folk. 
"Robson  in  Serious  Drama,"  "Francis 
Wilson's  Legs,"  "Salvini  in  Polyglot 
Drama,"  "Frou  Frou  in  Chicago,"  are 
dramatic  history  in  a  new  guise  as  seen 
by  Eugene  Field. 

As  with  us  recently,  a  Bernhardt  en- 
gagement had  brought  out  all  the  French 
scholars  in  Chicago : 

Presently  Colonel  William  Penn  Nixon,  the 
p'fted  editor  of  the  Inter-Ocean,  came  along 
and  slipped  into  the  seat  next  to  General 
Stiles,  He  had  an  opera-glass,  and  he  levelled 
it  at  once  at  Bcrnhardt's  red  hair. 

"Do  you  speak  French?"  asked  General 
Stiles,  in  the  confidential  tone  of  a  member  of 
the  Citizens'  Committee. 
"Oony  poo,"  said  Colonel  Nixon  guardedly. 
"Vooley-voo  donny  moy  voter  ver  de 
/opera?"  asked  the  general,  motioning  toward 
the  opera-glass. 

"See  nay  perzoon  ver  de  lopera,"  protested 
the  colonel.    "Say  lay  zhoomels." 

**Mon|?  doo !  What  do  I  want  of  zhoomels?" 
cried  General  Stiles.    "Zhoomels  is  twins." 

"Parblool"  said  Colonel  Nixon,  "it  is  not 
twins;  it  is  opera-glasses." 

"YouVe  all  wrong,  William,"  urged  the 
general.  "The  French  idiom  is  'the  glass  of 
the  opera.'  Ver  is  *glass'  and  de  lopSra  is 
*of  tJic  opera.'  " 

•*I  have  heard  them  called  lornyets,"  sug- 
gested Judge  Prendergast  in  the  deferential 
tone  of  a  youngs  barrister  seeking  a  change  of 
venue. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  what  the  general's 
opera-glass  is,"  said  Colonel  Nixon,  "but  this 
one  of  mine  is  a  lay  zhoomels." 

"Call  it  what  you  please,"  replied  the  judg^; 
**it  is  der  tro,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  until 
the  corpse  de  bally  makes  its  ontray." 

"I  thoufi^ht  you  didn't  speak  French,"  said 
General  Stiles,  turning  fiercely  upon  the  judge. 


"Oh,  well,"  the  judge  explained  apologeti- 
cally, "I'm  not  what  you  and  the  colonel  would 
call  oh  fay — I'm  a  June  primmer  at  the  busi- 
ness—but when  the  wind  is  southerly  I  reckon 
I  can  tell  a  grizet  from  a  garsong." 

On  books  and  writers  there  are  stories, 
hoaxes  and  withal  a  shrewd  discernment, 
which  led  Field  to  recognise  the  genius 
of  Kipling  at  once,  and  to  chide  gently 
the  rancorous,  who  smarted  under  the 
young  Anglo-Indian's  comments  on  the 
unconventionality  of  Chicago  and  else- 
where in  this  country.  It  is  a  little  early 
to  determine  Eugene  Field's  place  in 
permanent  literature.  His  remarkable 
and  far-reaching  personality  still  holds 
sway  among  the  many  living  who  knew 
and  admired  him,  and  his  songs  of  child- 
hood, the  rhythm  of  "Wynken,  Blynken 
and  Nod"  sing  of  a  subject  so  sugges- 
tively sweet  and  tender  as  to  decry  the 
rudeness  of  the  critic  who  might  probe 
into  the  art  of  the  lullaby.  These  two 
added  volumes,  Sharps  and  Flats,  are 
necessarily  fragmentary,  yet  they  indi- 
cate the  range  of  Field's  capabilities  and 
prove  him  a  generous  humourist,  a  keen 
observer  and  a  shrewd  philosopher. 
Though  considered  as  a  Western  writer, 
and  belonging  by  birth  to  Missouri,  the 
influences  of  his  early  New  England 
training  are  paramount,  a  curious  com- 
bination of  Puritan  and  Pagan.  "If  I 
could  be  grateful  to  New  England  for 
nothing  else,"  he  used  to  say,  "I  should 
bless  her  forevermore  for  pounding  me 
with  the  Bible  and  the  spelling-book." 

He  was  essentially  American,  and  he 
may  be  classed  with  the  unique  figures 
of  our  national  literature  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  with  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley,  Joaquin  Miller  or  even  Walt 
Whitman.  One  can  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Slason  Thompson  for  rescuing  from  the 
devouring  press  so  much  that  was  flesh 
and  blood  and  bone ;  and  it  is  an  act  of 
justice  withheld  from  many;  but  it  was 
as  a  writer  of  child  verse  that  Eugene 
Field  won  his  best  reputation,  and  as  such 
that  he  will  be  best  remembered. 

Colin  Barclay  Matheson. 
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A  NEW  VIEW  OF  ROMAN  ART* 


There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
Roman  art  and  the  art  of  the  Romans. 
The  history  of  the  latter  has  not  yet  been 
written ;  the  very  existence  of  the  former 
is  often  brought  into  question.  The  story 
of  art  in  Rome  would  begin  with  the 
shepherd's  round,  wattled  hut,  as  we  see 
it  in  miniature  in  the  "hut-urns"  of  Alba 
Longa  and  the  Etruscan  tombs,  and  with 
the  primitive  pottery  and  implements  of 
the  Bronze  Age  that  characterised  the 
civilisation  of  the  people  who  built  the 
first  Rome  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  It  would 
show  how  in  the  following  centuries  the 
Etruscan  influence  was  dominant,  bring- 
ing to  Rome  her  massive  walls,  her 
vaulted  drains  and  her  temple  with  its 
terra-cotta  decorations  in  the  Tuscan 
style ;  how  then  conquered  Greece  yielded 
up  her  art  treasures,  while  her  living 
sculptors  and  painters  themselves  came 
to  Italy,  bringing  with  them  the  methods 
and  technique  of  Hellenistic  art.  We 
should  see  how  the  capture  of  Tarentum, 
of  Syracuse,  of  Corinth,  of  Alexandria 
filled  Rome  in  turn  with  the  master- 
pieces of  sculpture  and  painting  torn 
from  palace  and  temple,  where,  perhaps, 
the  masters  themselves  had  placed  them 
centuries  before ;  and  how  the  growth  of 
wealth  and  luxury  consequent  upon  these 
victories  inspired  in  all,  connoisseurs  and 
dilettanti,  a  passion  to  possess,  if  not  the 
originals  themselves,  at  least  the  copies 
of  them  which  the  studios  of  Rome  were 
producing  incessantly  to  meet  the  popu- 
lar demand.  Dozens  of  Roman  atria 
were  adorned  with  "marble  fauns,"  hun- 
dreds of  luxurious  peristyles  had  their 
Venus  crouching  in  the  bath  or  shielding 
her  form  from  impious  gaze.  The  taste 
of  these  Roman  art  patrons  was  thor- 
oughly catholic;  they  bought  with  zeal 
the  works  of  every  period — ^the  stately 
figures  of  the  school  of  Phidias,  the 
lovely  creations  of  Praxitelean  art,  or  the 
realistic  and  baroque  productions  of  the 
Hellenistic  Age.  In  the  last  century  of 
the  republic  and  under  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus this  passion  for  Greek  art  was  at 

♦Roman  Art.  Some  of  Its  Principles  and 
Their  Application  to  Early  Christian  Paint- 
ing. By  Franz  Wickhoff.  Translated  and 
edited  by  Mrs.  S.  Arthur  Strong,  LL.D.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    $T2.oo. 


its  height.    But  Rome  was  now  the  ad- 
mitted ruler  of  the  world  and  the  centre 
of  all  higher  activity;  and  it  was  inevi- 
table that  the  predominant  national  spirit 
of  the  Roman  people  should  assert  its  in- 
fluence also  in  the  field  of  art,  adopting 
the  Greek  idealism,  but  modifying  and 
transforming  it  to  suit  its  new  surround- 
ings.   The  Empire  may  be  said  to  have 
created  the  triumphal  arch  and  the  hon- 
orific column ;  it  saw  the  erection  of  great 
family  tombs   that  lined  the   suburban 
roads;  and  for  the  decoration  of  these 
structures   with   historic   or   descriptive 
scenes  in  relief    it  developed  a  style  of 
sculpture  that  was,  in  a  way,  as  new  as 
the  buildings  which  it  served  to  adorn. 
These  two  tendencies — reproduction  of 
the  Greek  and  development  of   the  his- 
torical  relief — endured   throughout   the 
history  of  art  in  Rome.    A   revival  of 
Hellenistic  originality  under  Hadrian,  a 
fad   for  the   Egyptian   or  the   Persian 
under  the  influence  of  Eastern  religions 
— these  were  only  sporadic  phenomena 
and  never  affected  the   main  current  of 
art  in  Rome,  which  continued  as  before, 
until  the  darkness  of  the  barbarian  inva- 
sions blighted  all  originality  in  the  West. 
This,  in  barest  outline,  would  be  the 
story  of  the  art  of  the  Romans.    There 
was  Etruscan,  there  was  Greek,   there 
was  Egyptian  art  in  Rome,  but  was  there 
ever  a  distinctly   Roman  art?    It    is  a 
question  often  asked  and  often  answered 
in  the  negative.    Critics  have  generally 
devoted  their  attention  to  the  works    of 
Greek  genius,  and  have  refused  to  see  in 
the  later  creations  an)rthing  more  than 
the  reflected    light  of    Hellenism.      But 
Professor  Wickhoff  is  not  of  these.     In 
the  volume  before  us  he  endeavours,  in  a 
series  of  broad  essays,  to  separate  from 
the  complexity  of  art  in  Rome  those  ten- 
dencies and  those  methods  of  application 
that  seem  to  him  to  be  really  original,  and 
to  mark  the  development  of  a  distinc- 
tively Roman  art.    And  more  than  this:     , 
he  wDuld  see  in  this   Roman  art  a  vital 
force  that,  perpetuated   in  the  Christian     j 
manuscripts   of    the   fifth   century    and 
later,  exercised  a  potent  influence  on  the 
artists  of  the  Renaissance.    It  is  an  en- 
tirely new  point  of  view,  and  a  fascinat- 
ing one,  too,  for  the  author  leads   us  at 
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will  over  the  whole  broad  field  of  ancient 
and  modem  sculpture  and  painting  and 
illuminated  manuscripts.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  illustration,  but  the  mind  is 
bewildered  at  times  by  the  very  expanse 
of  the  field,  due  to  the  breadth  of  the 
writer's  vision.  In  his  method  of  pre- 
senting ideas,  Wickhoff  is  a  bold  impres- 
sionist, like  the  Roman  artists  that  he  so 
admires.  Take  his  remarks  on  the  frag- 
mentary sculptures  in  terra-cotta  from 
the  temple  at  Luni,  now  in  Florence : 

The  only  extant   head  of  the  group,   the 
Apollo,  if  it  were  placed  before  any  experienced 
amateur,  not  necessarily  skilled  in  research, 
but  fairly  familiar  with  the  museums,  and  hav- 
ing an  intelligent  idea  of  the  classifications  of 
ancient  and  modem  art,  would  most  likely  at 
first  sight  not  remind  him  of  the  antique  at  all. 
The  prominent  eyes,  fleshy  nostrils,  sensuous, 
open  mouth,  undulating  contour  of  the  cheek, 
and  thick,  wrinkled  neck — all  these  details  and 
the  life-like  portrait  effect    resulting  from  a 
combination  of  all  of   them,  would  inevitably 
recall  to  an  amateur  a  multitude  of  similar 
heads  referable  to  Tuscan    origin,  but  more 
likely  to  confuse  than  to  instruct  him  in  a  ques-  * 
tion  of    date.     For  this  Apollo    bears  a  very 
dose  and  perplexing  family  resemblance  to  the 
heads  on  the  drawings,  cartoons,  and  frescoes 
of  Sandro  Botticelli,  Verrocchio  and  Filippino 
Lippi.     And  the  Luni  horses   bear    a  greater 
resemblance    to   those    in    the    "Triumph    of 
Death"  at  Pisa  than  to  any  horses  in  Greek  art. 

The  quotation  illustrates  at  once 
WickhoflE's  argument  of  the  existence  of 
a  Roman  art,  based  on  the  Etruscan  and 
different  in  its  essence  from  the  Greek, 
and  his  contention  for  the  continuity  of 
the  principles  of  this  art  down  to  modem 
times.  For  him  Etruscan  and  Tuscan  art 
are  one,  though  separated  by  centuries  of 
time. 

What,  then,  in  brief,  is  Wickhoff's 
view  of  Roman  art?  Greek  artists,  he 
argues,  in  their  search  for  ideal  beauty, 
created  the  type  at  the  expense  of  the  in- 
dividual ;  while  in  Italy  the  Etruscans,  in 
their  terra-cotta  sculptures  especially, 
worked  out  the  problem  of  individualism. 
In  RcMne  the  two  tendencies  came  into 
conflict,  and  Hellenism  won  the  day,  but 
not  ^thout  concessions  to  its  opponent. 
Under  Augustus,  the  support  of  official 
patronag^e  was  given  to  the  Greek  influ- 


ence, and  the  fine  reliefs  of  his  Ara  Pacts 
show  this  conventional  Hellenism,  which 
appears  also  in  the  official  portraits  of  the 
period — the  young  Augustus  and  the  ar-. 
moured  statue  from  Prima  Porta.  In  the 
provinces,  however,  the  Italian  "illusion- 
ist" school  was  still  dominant,  and  is 
seen  in  the  contemporary  reliefs  of  the 
Julian  tomb  at  Saint  Remy  and  the  tri- 
umphal arch  of  Orange ;  and  this  vigour- 
ous  native  art  soon  forced  its  way  even 
into  the  capital,  for  the  conventional  style 
lasted  not  more  than  seventy  years,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  first  century  real  Ro- 
man art  was  in  full  blossom.  We  see  it 
in  private  hands  on  the  tomb  of  the 
Haterii,  and  on  public  monuments,  such 
as  the  arch  of  Titus;  and  it  reached  its 
culmination  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when 
it  was  used  to  delineate  most  wonderfully 
the  exciting  events  of  the  Dacian  cam- 
paigns. 

In  developing  his  argument  Wickhoff 
is  rich  in  valuable  suggestions.  His  re- 
marks on  polychromy  in  Roman  art  are 
especially  good,  and  should  help  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  triumphal  reliefs — of 
Titus,  for  instance — where  there  is  no 
trace  to-day  of  the  pigments  and  gold- 
leaf  that  once,  doubtless,  added  materi- 
ally to  the  effect.  Theories  regarding 
existing  works  of  art  are  rare  and  only 
casually  introduced,  as  when  he  suggests 
(page  38)  that  the  "Medusa  Ludovisi" 
may  be  cut  from  a  relief  that  once  formed 
a  companion-piece  to  the  "Endymion"  of 
the  capitol.  WickhoflF  is  not  in  this  vol- 
ume concerning  himself  with  the  sub- 
jects of  Roman  art,  but  with  its  prin- 
ciples and  their  application. 

The  English  translation  by  Mrs. 
Strong  (n6e  Eugenie  Sellers)  is  a  sump- 
tuous volume  in  the  style  of  her  transla- 
tion of  Furtwangler's  Masterpieces  of 
Greek  Sculpture,  a  fine  specimen  of  artis- 
tic book-making  and  a  delight  to  the  eye. 
It  is  enriched  with  fourteen  plates  and  a 
large  number  of  photographic  reproduc- 
tions of  ancient  monuments,  many  of 
them  little  known  but  of  much  artistic  in- 
terest. The  work  of  translation  is  care- 
ful and  scholarly ;  on  page  1 10  "demo- 
niac beings  who  grace  the  ceremonies 
with  their  presence"  seems,  rather  than  is, 
blameworthy,  but  surely  one  should  not 
speak  (page  53)  of  the  "pulsating  life" 
of  a  rose-bush,  even  to  describe  the  real- 
istic effect  of  the  oppn^l  ^^ay^^^tQne. 
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A  few  oversights  in  proof-reading  might 
have  been  avoided,  as,  page  130,  Cor- 
menicus  for  Germanicus;  page  141,  cities 
for  critics;  page  129,  note  Jus.  for  Ins; 


but  these  are  but  slight  defects  upon  the 
pages  of  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  art- 
books  of  the  year. 

George  N.  Olcott. 
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The  Academy  had  remained  complete 
for  quite  a  while.  There  are  now  two 
vacancies  in  it,  and  they  are  likely  to 
lead  to  two  important  elections,  one  be- 
cause of  the  great  place  occupied  by  the 
deceased  member,  the  other  because  of 
a  brilliant  candidacy  which  may  be  fore- 
seen even  at  this  early  day. 

The  deceased  members  are  the  Due  de 
Broglie  and  the  Vicomte  Henri  de  Hor- 
nier. I  need  hardly  say  that  the  former 
is  the  more  important  one. 

The  Due  de  Broglie  was  celebrated  not 
only  as  a  man  of  letters,  but  also  as  a 
public  man.  But  even  his  best  friends 
to-day  admit  that  if  he  had  not  been 
driven  back  to  literature  by  political  dis- 
appointment, the  fame  he  leaves  behind 
him  would  not  be  as  bright  as  it  is. 

Literary  and  political  ability  both  came 
to  him  as  heirlooms.  He  was  the  son  of 
Due  Victor  de  Broglie,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  one  of  the  few  clear-sighted  states- 
men of  the  reign  of  Louis-Philippe,  and 
the  grandson  of  Madame  de  Stael. 

He  was  certainly  the  equal  of  neither 
of  these  great  progenitors  of  his,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  he  be  said  to  have 
been  unworthy  of  them.  In  politics,  after 
several  brilliant  campaigns  in  the  liberal 
ranks  against  the  government  of  Napo- 
leon III.,  he  committed  the  grave  mistake 
of  failing  to  understand,  after  1870,  that 
a  restoration  of  monarchy  had  become  an 
impossibility  in  France.  He, .  therefore, 
antagonised  the  government  of  Adolphe 
Thiers,  brought  -  about  its  downfall  in 
1873  ^y  exceedingly  clever  parliamentary 
tactics,  but  found  himself,  when  in  power 
as  prime  minister  of  Marshal  MacMahon, 
absolutely  incapable  of  stemming  the 
current  which  was  running  toward  the 
enactment  of  a  republican  constitution. 
With  the  masses  of  the  people  he  was  not 
popular.  Only  once  in  his  life  was  he 
able  to  win  an  election  by  universal  suf- 
frage, and  that  was  in  February,  1871, 
when  any  important  man  who  declared 
himself   against   a   continuance   of   the 


struggle  with  Germany  was  sure  to  be 
returned.  In  1876  he  barely  managed  to 
get  into  the  Senate;  nine  years  later 
he  was  defeated  for  re-election,  and  re- 
tired from  politics. 

His  literary  life  may  be  divided  in  two 
parts,  one  preceding,  the  other  following 
his  period  of  political  activity.  He  was 
barely  thirty  years  of  age  when  Louis 
Napoleon  destroyed  the  republican  con- 
stitution of  1848  and  made  himself,  with 
the  help  of  the  army,  the  absolute  ruler 
of  the  State.  Under  a  government  which 
made  both  parliamentary  life  and  consti- 
tutional opposition  equally  impossible, 
politics  had  no  attraction  for  such  a  man 
as  young  Albert  de  Broglie.  History, 
moreover,  already  attracted  him,  and  he 
soon  brought  forth  an  important  work. 
L'Eglise  et  I'Empire  Romain  au  IVe 
Siicle,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  was 
a  few  years  later  made  a  colleague  of  his 
own  father  in  the  Academie  Fran^aise,  in 
which  he  succeeded  his  eloquent  friend, 
Pere  Lacordaire. 

As  soon  as  a  greater  degree  of  lib- 
erty made  politioil   life   again  possible 
he  abandoned  literary  pursuits  and  for 
nearly  twenty  years  gave  up  most  of  his 
time  to  politics.    When  he  returned  to 
literature  he  was  an  old  man;  he  had 
gained  political  experience,  he  had  been 
an  ambassador,   a   minister  of   foreign 
affairs,  the  head  of  a  government,  a  par- 
liamentary leader,  the  chief  of  a  great 
political  party.    The  enlargement  of  his 
political    comprehension    was    at    once 
visible  when  he  produced  the  first   of 
his  numerous  volumes   on   the   history 
of  France's  foreign  policy  during   the 
eighteenth    century.     To    the    subject 
itself  he  had  been  attracted  by  the  fact 
that  a  member  of  his  family,  whose  pri- 
vate papers  had  come  to  his  hands,  the 
Comte  de  Broglie,  had  been  the  head  of 
what  is  known  in  French  history  as  the 
"Cabinet  Secret  de  Louis  XV."     These 
volumes,    Louis   XV.    et   Fridhic    II., 
Fridiric  II.  et  Marie  Thirise,  Voltaire 
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avant  et  pendant  la  Guerre  de  Sept  Ans, 
etc,,  are  among  the  best-written  historical 
works  published  in  France  during  the 
last  half  century ;  they  are  as  entertaining 
as  any  novel,  and,  in  addition,  remarkably 
trustworthy.  In  spite  of  the  cruel  bodily 
sufferings  which  attended  his  old  age,  the 
Due  de  Broglie  remained  to  the  last  true 
to  the  ideals  of  a  literary  worker.  His 
last  contribution  to  history,  a  study  on 
the  establishment  of  Belgian  neutrality, 
appeared  by  instalments  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  during  the  last  twelve- 
month. 

One  of  his  sons,  Emmanuel  de  Broglie, 
continues  the  literary  traditions  of  the 
family,  and  is  the  author  of  several  valu- 
able works  dealing  with  the  men  and 
society  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Vicomte  Henri  de  Bomier,  though 
only  four  years  younger  than  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  reached  literary  fame  much 
later.  He  was  already  fifty  years  of  age 
when,  in  1875,  he  won  with  his  verse 
drama.  La  Fxlle  de  Roland,  the  success 
to  which  he  owed  both  his  reputation  and 
his  seat  in  the  Academy.  The  success  of 
La  Fille  de  Roland,  greater,  perhaps, 
than  the  work  deserved,  was  repeated  by 
no  other  work  of  his,  and  he  now  dis- 
appears just  in  time  to  make  it  possible 
for  Edmond  Rostand  to  seek  admission 
in  the  Academy  and  test  whether  the 
illustrious  company  is  quite  ready  to  open 
its  doors  to  the  ablest  author  of  verse 
dramas  that  France  has  known  since 
Victor  Hugo. 

Another  writer,  who  at  one  time  ar- 
dently wished,  but  never  succeeded,  to 
become  one  of  the  Immortals,  Jules  Bar- 
bier^  has  also  just  been  seized  by  death. 
His  best-known  work  is  the  libretto  of 
Faust,  which  he  wrote  with  Michel  Carre, 
and  his  most  ambitious  production  a 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  which  was  acted  first  by 
a  sister  of  Rachel,  Lia  Felix,  and  later 
by  no  less  a  person  than  Sarah  Bernhardt 
herself. 

From  the  dead  let  us  turn  now  to  the 
living.  They  have  not  been  inactive 
during^  the  last  weeks.  First  of  all  should 
be  mentioned  the  two  admirable  political 
speeches  delivered  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  the  21st  of  January  by  the 
CcHHte  Albert  de  Mun  in  opposition  to, 
and  by  Prime  Minister  Waldeck-Rous- 
seau  in  support  of,  the  Government  bill 
relating  mainly  to  religious  associations. 


The  political  question  will  not  be  here 
alluded  to ;  but  from  a  literary  and  ora- 
torical point  of  view  both  speeches  are 
masterpieces,  one  lofty,  stirring,  impas- 
sioned, the  other  calm,  disdainful  of 
ornaments  and  mercilessly  logical. 

Of  course,  this  great  contest,  fraught 
with  grave  consequences  not  only  upon 
the  political,  but  also  upon  the  moral  and 
religious  life  of  the  country,  has  not 
failed  to  call  up  a  great  crop  of  publica- 
tions having  for  their  object  to  enlighten 
or  influence  the  public  mind.  The  Catho- 
lic side  only  has  of  late  been  really  pro- 
lific, and  we  have  no  less  than  three 
works  by  Catholic  priests  to  mention  this 
month:  Jisuites,  by  Father  Du  Lac;  Les 
Missions  Catholiques  Frangaises  au 
XIXe  Siicle,  by  Abbe  J.  B.  Piolet,  and 
Dieu  et  VHomme,  by  Abbe  L.  Desers. 

We  do  not  move  very  far  from  the 
above  works  when  we  mention  the  col- 
lection of  newspaper  articles  collected  in 
book  form  by  Jules  Lemaitre  under  the 
suggestive  title  Opinions  A  ripandre. 

Lofty  philosophical  themes  are  treated 
in  a  number  of  other  recent  works,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  a  searching 
analysis  of  the  leading  ideas  of  Hippolyte 
Taine,  Essai  sur  Taine,  son  oeuvre  et  son 
influence,  by  M.  Victor  Giraud.  Another 
great  writer  is  studied  in  Ruskin  et  la 
Bible,  by  M.  H.  J.  Brunhes,  and  a  general 
subject,  of  interest  to  any  living  being,  in 
La  Philosophie  de  la  Longhnti,  par 
M.  Jean  Finot. 

The  most  serious  contribution  to  liter- 
ary criticism  is  a  collection  of  the  best 
articles  of  the  well-known  Belgian  writer 
Gustave  Frederix,  Trente  Ans  de  Cri- 
tique, The  work  has  a  very  bright  preface 
by  Professor  fimile  Deschanel,  who  just 
escaped  being  murdered  in  his  professo- 
rial chair  in  the  College  de  France  by  a 
demented  female  student  of  his,  of  Rus- 
sian nationality,  and  who  was  saved  only 
by  the  heroism  of  another  girl,  a  friend 
of  the  would-be  murderess,  who  threw 
herself  between  the  pistol  and  the  in- 
tended victim,  and  received  a  serious 
wound  from  the  bullet  fired  at  the  vener- 
able professor. 

We  have  the  usual  crop  of  historical 
works :  La  Duchesse  de  Berry  (Comte  de 
Chambord's  mother),  by  H.  Thizria; 
losiphine  ripudiee,  by  Frederic  Masson ; 
LesFemmes  desTuileries:  Napolion  II L, 
a  posthumous  work  of  the  prolific  Imbert 
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de  Saint-Amand ;  Autour  de  Robespierre: 
Le  Conventionnel  le  Bos,  by  Stephane 
Pol;  but  the  most  important  production 
relating  to  history  comes  to  us  in  the  out- 
ward shape  of  a  novel.  It  is  the  second 
of  the  volumes  of  Paul  and  Victor  Mar- 
gueritte  on  the  War  of  1870-71,  Les 
Trongous  du  Glaive.  It  deals  mainly  with 
the  efforts  of  Gambetta  to  overcome  the 
German  forces  with  newly  created 
armies,  and  is  entirely  favourable  to  the 
great  orator  and  patriot. 

In  fiction  literature  proper  all  that 
seems  to  deserve  being  mentioned  is  a 
charming  collection  of  short  stories  by 
Andre  Lichtenberger,  Portraits  de  jeunes 


Filles;  a  novel  by  Gyp,  Balances  vos 
Dames,  soon  to  be  followed  by  another, 
La  Fee,  and  a  clever  modernisation  of  the 
story  of  Tristan  et  Yseut,  by  Professor 
Joseph  Bedier. 

On  the  stage  a  posthumous  work  by 
Alphonse  Daudet,  La  Petite  Parvisse,  a 
dramatisation,  made  by  himself,  of  one 
of  his  last  stories. 

The  readers  of  The  Bookman  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  M.  Frederic 
Loliee,  who  contributed  to  this  periodical 
an  article  on  Jeanne  Mami,  has  become 
literary  editor  of  Le  Siicle. 

Adolphe  Cohn, 


BOOKMAN    BREVITIES 


It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  find  out  just 
what  Mrs.Crowninshield 
""^■"^  had   in   mind   when  she 

J::tStC:r,."      wrote    The    Archbishop 
and  the  Lady,     It  pre- 
sents a  heterogeneous  mass  of  material, 
which  spreads  over  four  hundred  odd 
pages  of  text,  and  which  does  not  make 
any  distinct  impression  upon  the  reader's 
mind.    The  story  has  a  foreign  setting, 
and  the  characters — ^there  are  dozens  of 
them — flit  about  the  Abbaye  de  Bref. 
The  Abbaye  contains  a  mystery  and  a 
house  party,  and  it  is  the  mystery  which 
will  make  the  book  read.    One  wants  to 
know  just  what  all  these  queer  people 
are  up  to,  and  just  why  certain  things 
happen,  although  there  is  no  character  in 
the  book   that   is   particularly   pleasant. 
The  women  are  mostly  spiteful  cats,  with 
the  exception  of  Alixe,  who  excels  in  all 
the  virtues  and  who  succeeds  in  winning 
the  love  of  all  the  men  she  meets,  but 
who,  in  our  opinion,  is  tiresome  and  un- 
attractive.   She  is  also  surrounded  with 
mystery  of  a  lachrymose  nature.  She  has 
a  husband,  a  half  madman,  who  finally 
drives  her  from  her  home  to  a  convent, 
at  which  period  in  the  story  the  arch- 
bishop steps  in.     Alixe  is  a  Protestant, 
and  the  archbishop  is  determined  to  make 
of  her  a  nun,  and  to  secure  her  fortune 
for  the  Holy  Church.     But  there  is  a 
certain  John  Quentin,  an  American,  who 
visits  the  Abbaye,  gets  mixed  up  in  the 
mystery  and  in  everybody  else's  business, 
falls  in  love  with  Alixe  and — ^wins  her 


on  the  last  page  of  the  book.  None  of  the 
characters  are  clearly  drawn,  and  few  of 
the  situations  are  at  all  probable.  Mrs. 
Crowninshield  did  some  excellent  work 
in  her  West  Indian  stories,  but  in  the 
writing  of  this  book,  it  would  seem  that 
she  has  wasted  her  time.  (Messrs.  Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  and  Company.) 
In  Heirs  of   Yesterday  Miss  Emma 

Wolf  has  written  a  story 

**Heiraof  of  the  Jew.     In  Joseph 

VMt«rday."        May   she   has   drawn   a 

vivid  picture  of  a  little 
German  Jew,  who  started  life  with  a  pack 
on  his  back,  and  who  at  the  opening  of 
the  story  is  living  in  affluence  and  await- 
ing the  home-coming  of  his  only  son.  Dr. 
Philip  May.  The  meeting  between  father 
and  son  shows  at  once  the  struggle  that 
is  to  follow.  Philip  May  has  studied  and 
travelled  and  lived  with  cultured  people 
— people  with  strong  prejudices  against 
the  Jew — ^and  he  has  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing the  fact  of  his  Jewish  blood.  He 
wanted  to  be  successful  socially  as  well 
as  professionally.  In  a  conversation  w^ith 
his  father  he  says : 

I  should  say  that  the  Jew,  per  se,  has  never 
been  given  the  latch-key  to  the  American 
Christian  heart.  At  best  he  is  received  with 
a  mental  reservation.  Apparently,  practically, 
we  present  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  a  coun- 
try without  racial  prejudices.  Individually, 
morally,  as  the  French  say,  we  are  very  wide 
of  the  mark.  Why,  the  mere  fact  of  the  re- 
strictions against  them  at  many  of  the  sum- 
mer resorts    throughout  the  cotintry   openly 
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bears  me  out  In  short,  I  have  discovered  that 
to  be  a  Jew,  turn  wheresoever  you  will,  is  to 
be  socially  handicapped  for  life. 

Philip  flatly  refuses  to  join  a  Jewish 
club  and  to  mingle  with  his  father's 
friends.  This  attitude  breaks  the  heart 
of  the  tender  old  man,  and  his  death  is 
pathetic  in  the  extreme.  As  the  story 
goes  on  one  sees  that  the  false  position 
which  Philip  has  assumed  brings  dis- 
honour upon  his  head  and  unhappiness 
in  his  life.  The  book  is  interesting  as 
a  social  study  and  because  it  portrays  a 
beautiful  t3rpe  in  Daniel  Willard,  the  life- 
long friend  of  Joseph  May.  In  defending 
his  own  people,  he  says : 

As  a  race  we  are  what  our  religion  has 
made  us.  There  is  a  something  in  the  roots  of 
every  one  of  us,  a  something  which  has  got 
implacably  mixed  with  our  blood  and  is  in- 
separable from  it,  which  had  made  us  what  we 
are  long  before  oppression  came  near  us.  We 
cannot  separate  ourselves  from  this  ancient 
heredity.  The  ghettoes  were  only  the  great 
storehouses  in  which  this  racial  germ  was  pre- 
served and  forced  to  exotic  intensity.  Our 
ethics  are  our  birthright.  And  whenever  a 
Jew  fails  to  be  proud  of  this  birthright  it  is 
through  cowardice,  or  ignorance,  or  both. 
And  whenever  a  Christian  is  unjust  to  a  Jew 
it  is  through  cowardice,  or  ignorance,  or 
both.  .  .  . 

In  a  foreword  to  the  book  Miss  Wolf 
asks  this  question :  "If  it  takes  six  genera- 
tions from  the  hod  or  pick  and  shovel  to 
make  a  gentleman  of  an  ordinary  Ameri- 
can, how  many  generations  from  the 
Ghetto  does  it  take  to  make  a  gentleman 
of  a  Jew?"  This  question  remains  un- 
answered. (Messrs.  A.  C.  McClurg  and 
Company.) 

In    Poverty    Knob    Sarah     Warner 
Brooks  has  written  seven 
'« Poverty  short  stories  of  the  Maine 

Knob.'*  coast  and  its  natives.  The 

author  has  shown  the 
lack  of  morals  that  exists  among  these 
primitive  people.  She  has  not  made  them 
g^ood  simply  because  they  live  in  a  rural 
district;  she  has  taken  t)rpes  as  she  has 
seen  them  in  real  life.  "Among  the 
Elaine-coast  islands,"  she  remarks,  "great 
elasticity  in  marital  arrangements  is  per- 
missible." Elkanah,  the  Maine  philos- 
optier  and  historian,  says:  ''Morals,  all 
a.long  shore,  is  fair  to  middlin';  but  if 


you  want  anything  downright  pious,  you 
won't  hit  it  short  o'  Rockland.'  He  also 
says  that  "some  sinners  is  paid  off  on  the 
spot,  an'  some  hain't  got  their  come-up- 
ins,  an'  never  will  git  'em  in  this  world ; 
an'  that,  to  my  mind,  is  where  hell  just 
comes  in  slick  l"  "The  Man  on  High 
Island"  is  the  strange  tale  of  a  man  who 
wants  to  get  rid  of  his  wife  in  order  to 
return  to  another  woman.  He,  therefore, 
not  only  ill  treated  her  in  the  brute's 
usual  way,  but  contrived  to  frighten  her 
to  death.  "He  raked  up  all  the  creepy 
stories  about  the  pedler's  ghost,  an' 
showed  her  where  his  bones  was  found 
in  Miser  Grimes's  cellar.  ...  He  rigged 
a  loose  shingle  some  way  with  wires  till 
it  worked  in  the  wind,  an  wailed  all  night 
long  like  a  human  bein'  in  distress." 
Thus,  she  died  by  inches,  and  the  husband 
was  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law.  The  last 
story  in  the  collection,  "Flotsam  of  the 
Line  Storm,"  is  also  very  interesting  as 
an  evidence  of  the  tragedies  which  take 
place  in  the  commonplace  lives  of  com- 
monplace persons.  The  flotsam  of  the 
line  storm  is  a  young  and  good-looking 
man,  rescued  by  a  Maine  fisherman,  who 
has  a  pretty  daughter.  The  man  marries 
Lucy  clandestinely  and  then  deserts  her. 
She  keeps  her  secret;  and  in  order  to 
legalise  the  child,  marries  one  of  her  old 
lovers  at  once.  He  is  obliged  to  leave  her 
shortly  after  the  ceremony,  and  when  he 
returns  he  finds  a  child,  the  wife  raving 
in  delirium.  When  the  wife  regains  con- 
sciousness the  deceived  husband  has  fled. 
She  lives  for  her  child,  and  when  he  is 
also  taken,  the  weak  and  erring  wife  be- 
comes hopelessly  insane.  The  husband 
returns  from  sea  thirty  years  later  to  find 
a  record  of  Lucy's  first  marriage.  There 
is  much  in  the  story  that  cannot  be  spoken 
of  here,  but  the  picture  that  it  gives  of 
a  dramatic  situation  in  an  every-day 
Maine  atmosphere  leaves  a  strong  im- 
pression. (A.  Wessels  Company.) 
Under  this  title  Miss  Josephine  Dodge 
"Sister's  Daskam    has    written    a 

vooitioii  and        collection  of  stories,  short 
other  oiris*        and    Simple,    for    young 
stories."  girls.    Miss  Daskam  has 

an  agreeable  and  unaffected  manner  of 
writing  of  the  every-day  life  of  the  girl 
who  is  not  yet  "out."  In  "A  Taste  of 
Bohemia"  she  tells  of  a  young  country  girl 
who  spends  a  week  in  mid-summer  with 
three  "studio  girls."     She  contrasts  the 
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sweet  and  healthy  life  of  the  country  with 
the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  a  Bohemian 
existence,  where  the  girls  sleep  on  Bag- 
dad rugs,  depend  upon  sardines  and 
crackers  for  their  daily  food  and  wash 
their  dishes  in  the  bath-tub.  The  two 
stories  entitled  "A  Fair  Exchange"  and 
"A  Country  Cousin"  tell  of  two  cousins 
who  exchange  their  homes  for  a  year,  the 
town-bred  girl  going  to  the  country  and 
the  country  girl  going  to  town.  Miss 
Daskam  belongs  to  the  younger  school  of 
writers.  She  became  known  through  her 
Smith  College  Stories,  which  at  once  be- 
came popular  with  the  college  girl.  It  is 
pleasant  to  note  that  Miss  Daskam  is 
gfradually  making  her  way  up  through 
the  clean  and  wholesome  medium  of 
"stories  for  girls."  (Messrs.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.) 

Ada  Vemham  is  a  woman  with  an 
unmentionable  past,  a 
!••  Ada  verniMB.  luri^  present  and  a  future 
ActrcM."  quite  in  keeping  with  a 

second-rate  novelist's  idea 
of  a  second-rate  heroine.  Mr.  Richard 
Marsh,  the  author,  has  written  a  book 
full  of  action,  such  as  it  is.  Ada  Vern- 
ham's  past,  as  we  said,  should  not  be 
mentioned,  and  the  part  of  it  which  forms 
the  reason  for  the  story  should  only  be 
hinted  at.  As  the  title  indicates,  she  is  an 
actress,  not  a  great  and  successful  one, 
but  struggling  along  with  a  road  com- 
pany. When  on  the  point  of  starvation 
she  meets  a  visionary  young  Bohemian, 
who  has  written  a  play  which  he  feels  sure 
is  to  be  the  one  great  play  of  the  century. 
He  engages  Ada  Vemham  to  star  in  his 
production,  and  it  is  during  the  rehears- 
als that  the  reader  is  .shown  the  most 
sordid  side  of  the  theatrical  profession. 
It  is  not  until  the  end  of  the  story  that 
the  "first  night"  occurs,  and  then,  owing 
to  a  gruesome  experience  in  the  private 
life  of  the  actress,  she  goes  upon  the 
stage  as  a  madwoman,  and  through  her 
failure  to  act  ruins  the  play.  Mr.  Marsh's 
opinion  of  men  and  women  is  far  below 
what  it  should  be;  but,  fortunately,  the 
book  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  do 
any  harm.    (L.  C.  Page  and  Company.) 

Mr.  Frederick  Field  BuUard,  a  Boston 
composer,  has  set  to  music  many  of  Mr. 
Richard  Hovey's  poems.  "The  Stem 
Song"  has  become  very  popular  among 
college  men. 


Nell  Gwynn  is  having  a  prosperous 
reign.  Now  Messrs.  Rand,  McNally  and 
Company  announce  the  publication  of  a 
novel  by  Hall  Downing,  entitled  Nell 
Gwynn  of  Old  Drury:  A  Romance  of 
King  Charles  II.  and  His  Court. 

The  Macmillan  Company  announce  the 
immediate  publication  of  The  Stage  in 
America,  by  Norman  Hapgood.  The 
book  treats  of  the  more  lasting  aspects 
of  the  drama,  the  author  omitting  men- 
tion of  plays  of  ephemeral  interest. 

The  great  success  of  the  anonymously 
published  volume  Elisabeth  and  Her 
German  Garden  has  evidently  induced 
the  same  firm  to  bring  out  The  Garden  of 
a  Commuter's  Wife,  The  name  of  the 
author  of  this  book  is  also  kept  secret. 

Mrs.  Ida  Eckert-Lawrence,  a  young 
Western  woman,  has  written  a  volume  of 
verse,  entitled  Day  Dreams,  which  the 
Robert  Clarke  Company,  of  Cincinnati, 
published  some  months  ago,  and  which 
they  now  announce  as  being  in  the  third 
impression.  Mrs.  Eckert-Lawrence  has 
had  the  distinction  of  being  entertained 
by  various  women's  clubs  throughout  the 
country  and  of  having  given  readings 
from  Day  Dreams  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  Who  can  say  that  this  country 
does  not  produce  real  poets  now  and 
then? 

The  Bowen-Merrill  Company  arc  the 
publishers  of  two  new  novels  which 
promise  well.  Like  Another  Helen,  by 
George  Horton,  is  a  stirring  romance  of 
the  conflict  between  Greek  and  Turk. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  island  of  Crete, 
a  rather  unused  field  in  fiction.  The  Son 
of  Austerity,  by  George  Knight,  is  a  book 
about  which  there  will,  doubtless,  be  a 
diversity  of  opinion.  It  is  full  of  strength 
and  it  is  full  of  faults.  It  has  characters 
that  are  peculiarly  interesting,  and  it  has 
a  style  that  is  often  laboured  and  exag- 
gerated. 

Among  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany's forthcoming  novels  will  be  Max 
Pemberton's  Pro  Patria,  Amelia  E,  Barr's 
Souls  of  Passage,  Paul  Laurence  Dun- 
bar's The  Fanatics,  and  Frankfort 
Moore's  According  to  Plato, 

Messrs.  Callaghan  and  Company  have 
published  The  Constitutional  History  of 
the  United  States,  1765-1895.  The  work 
is  in  three  volumes,  and  the  author  is 
Frances  Newton  Thorpe,  Ph.D. 
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HERE   AND   THERE 


I. 

In  the  New  York  Press  of  January  31 
there  appeared  an  edito- 
rial    article    which    was 
***  remarkable  for  its  force, 

its  cogent  reasoning  and 
its  common-sense.     Under  the  heading 
"Let  This  People  Go"  it  set  forth  with 
startling  clearness  the  present  duty  of  the 
United  States  toward  Cuba,  and  in  doing 
so  it  voiced  the  sentiment  of  millions  of 
Americans   toward    what   is   sometimes 
called  "the  Cuban  problem."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  no  Cuban  problem ;  for 
seldom  is  the  right  way  made  so  clear  in 
the  sight  of  any  nation  as  is  our  path  in 
the  matter  of  Cuba.  By  the  formal  action 
of  both  houses  of  Congress,  the  United 
States  was  pledged  to  recognise  the  en- 
tire independence  of  the  Cuban  Republic 
so  soon  as  the  island  should  be  "pacified." 
Tliat  meant  that  when  the  Spanish  forces 
should  be  expelled  and  when  law  and 
order  should  be  restored,  the  American 
troops  would  be  withdrawn  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Cuba  permitted  to  establish 
a  government  of  their  own  choice.     No 
casuistry  nor  verbal  juggling  can  twist 
any  other  meaning  from  the  Teller  reso- 
lution, or  give  any  different  sense  to  the 
word  "pacified."  The  time  has,  therefore, 
come  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  garrisons 
and  for  the  discharge  of  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion  voluntarily   entered   into   and   pro- 
claimed to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

What  reason  is  there  for  hesitating  and 
for  questioning  the  justice  of  this  asser- 
tion?    Not  one  that  is  consistent  with 
honour,  with  national  self-respect  or  even 
with  national  self-interest.     It  is  urged 
that  the  Cubans  are  not  yet  fit  for  self- 
government,  that  the  majority  of  them 
are     seditious,     anarchical     half-breeds, 
who,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  plunder 
the  rich,  breed  revolutions  and  counter- 
revolutions, and   in  the  end  lay  waste 
their  native  island.    Who  knows  this  so 
clearly  as  to  justify  our  Government  in 
breaking  its  plighted  word?    There  is  no 
evidence  of  it.     The  Convention  which 
was  recently  elected  by  this  same  major- 
ity to  draft  a  constitution  was  not  com- 
posed of  reprobates  and  ruffians,  but  of 
able,    intelligent  and   earnest   men;   and 
the  charter  which  they  drew  up  is  one 


with  which  no  fault  can  reasonably  be 
found.  So  far  as  we  have  already  con- 
ceded local  self-government  to  the  Cuban 
people  the  results  have  been  remarkably 
encouraging.  And  besides,  in  any  case, 
we  have  given  our  word,  and  the  island 
is  "pacified." 

But  there  are  those  who  say  that  an 
independent  Cuba  may  show  ingratitude 
to  the  nation  that  set  it  free  from  Spanish 
cruelty  and  tyranny ;  that  it  may  even  by 
treaty  with  European  powers  seriously 
jeopardise  our  larger  interests,  and  open 
the  door  for  foreign  interference  at  the 
very  threshold  of  our  territory.  Perhaps 
no  weaker  plea  than  this  has  ever  seri- 
ously been  put  forth.  Will  Cuba  be  less 
grateful  to  us  if  we  scrupulously  keep  our 
promises  to  her  in  a  high-minded,  gener- 
ous, gracious  way  than  she  will  be  if  we 
continue  an  unwelcome  occupation,  deny 
to  her  those  rights  to  gain  which  for  her 
was  the  ostensible  motive  of  our  war  with 
Spain,  and  give  as  a  reason  our  belief 
that  her  inhabitants  are  lawless  and  in- 
capable? And  as  for  any  treaties  with 
foreign  powers  that  might  be  inimical  to 
us,  does  any  one  suppose  that  it  would 
be  a  few  stray  garrisons  of  American 
troops  that  would  prevent  this?  Hardly. 
That  which  both  now  and  in  the  future 
must  keep  all  Europe  at  a  distance  is 
a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  at  any  mo- 
ment we  could  if  necessary  place  a  million 
soldiers  on  Cuban  soil  to  keep  our  inter- 
ests inviolate.  We  have  everything  to 
gain  by  honesty  and  everything  to  lose 
by  sophistry.  The  hour  has  struck  when 
our  flag  should  cease  to  float  over  an  inch 
of  Cuban  territory,  and  when  it  should 
be  furled  with  honour,  because  as  a  people 
we  are  strong  and  generous  and  wish  to 
see  no  taint  upon  the  national  escutcheon. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Administration 
is  on  the  verge  of  a  terrible  mistake.  In 
the  last  election,  men  of  all  parties  stood 
by  President  McKinley  in  tne  matter  of 
the  Philippines,  because  they  honestly 
believed  that  the  sad  condition  of  affairs 
in  those  islands  was  due  to  inexorable 
circumstances  whose  results  no  wisdom 
could  possibly  have  foreseen.  If  any  one 
had  blundered,  it  was  the  whole  American 
people,  and  it  was,  at  any  rate,  an  honest 
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blunder.  But  with  Cuba  the  case  is  very 
different.  Our  countrymen  do  not  wish 
a  second  legacy  of  jungle-fighting,  of 
petty  warfare,  of  inglorious  killing  carried 
on  against  a  race  whom  we  are  bound  by 
every  tie  of  honour  to  leave  to  its  own 
devices.  Americans  are  not  willing  that 
their  country  should  play  in  Cuba  the 
part  that  England  has  played  in  Egypt, 
nor  to  give  the  world  a  chance  to  cry 
out  the  bitter  taunt  which  mocks  at 
"Anglo-Saxon  hypocrisy."  If  the  would- 
be  concessionaires,  the  contract-jobbers 
and  the  seekers  for  territorial  office  should 
bedevil  the  present  Administration  into  an 
act  of  plain  dishonour,  then  it  will  blacken 
the  record  of  its  brilliant  past  and  drag 
down  to  political  ruin  the  party  which 
has  twice  established  it  in  power. 


II. 


It  is  much  too  soon  for  any  one  to  write 
of  Queen  Victoria  in  the 
Queen  impartial    spirit    of    the 

victoria.  philosophical     historian ; 

nor,  indeed,  is  it  likely 
that  there  will  ever  be  set  down  an  accu- 
rate and  searching  estimate  of  the  part 
which  she  really  played  in  the  great 
events  of  her  long  and  glorious  reign. 
In  all  probability  the  anecdotes  and  inci- 
dents with  which  the  press  has  of  late 
been  filled  are  little  better  than  mere 
myths.  Royalty  is  a  sort  of  cult,  perhaps 
even  more  in  these  days  than  in  the  days 
gone  by;  and  its  secrets  are  well  kept. 
The  few  persons  who  actually  know  will 
never  tell,  for  they  are  themselves  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole  system,  and  so 
their  connivance  in  the  fabrication  of  all 
sorts  of  pleasing  legends  is  not  only  a 


pious  duty,  but  a  matter  of  self-interest 
as  well.  All  that  can  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty regarding  the  late  Queen  may  be 
summed  up  in  Siis :  that  it  was  her  good 
fortune  to  have  reigned  at  a  time  when 
the  energies  of  her  people  fotmd  full  ex- 
pression in  every  sphere  of  intellectual 
and  material  activity,  and  hence  to  have 
given  her  name  to  an  era  of  marvellous 
achievement. 

What  strikes  one  very  forcibly  in 
thinking  over  the  subject  of  Great  Brit- 
ain's reigning  house  is  the  curious  anom- 
aly to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  people 
so  intensely  national  and  so  contemptu- 
ously anti-foreign  as  the  English  should 
be  governed  by  a  line  of  sovereigns  who 
are  quite  un-English.  The  royal  family 
of  Great  Britain  is,  indeed,  entirely  Ger- 
man in  blood,  in  appearance  and  in  per- 
sonal tastes.  It  is  understood  that  during 
the  late  Queen's  lifetime  German  was  the 
language  used  by  her  in  her  private  inter- 
course with  her  immediate  household; 
and  the  present  King  has  all  the  guttural 
enunciation  of  the  true  Hanoverian.  And 
why  not?  His  ancestors  on  both  sides 
and  for  many  generations  were  thoroughly 
German.  George  II.  spoke  English  very 
badly;  George  I.  could  not  speak  or 
understand  it  at  all.  In  order  to  find 
anything  like  British  blood  in  Edward 
VII.'s  pedigree  one  must  go  back  several 
centuries  to  the  House  of  Stuart — which 
was  Scotch — or,  still  further,  to  the 
House  of  Tudor — ^which  was  Welsh— or 
to  the  House  of  Plantagenet — ^which  was 
Norman-French.  It  is  a  curious  instance 
of  the  irony  of  history  that  the  English 
people,  of  all  others,  should  be  ruled  by 
foreigners  1 

H.  T.  P. 


A  CHRONICLE  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES 

January  i — February  io,  1901. 


CONGRESS. 
During  the  national  campaign,  journals 
gifted  with  the  power  of  prophecy  foretold 
that  as  soon  as  Congress  met  action  would 
be  taken  to  reduce  the  representation  of  those 
Southern  States  that  had  curtailed  by  con- 
stitutional amendment  their  negro  vote.  A 
resolution  to  this  end  was  offered  on  January 
S,  but  its  only  effect  was  to  adjourn  the  House. 


A  bill  was  then  introduced  to  "leave  things 
as  they  were,"  but  this  also  was  defeated,  and 
on  January  8  the  House  voted  to  increase  its 
membership  from  357  to  386.  It  was  felt  that 
to  reduce  the  representation  of  any  State 
would  precipitate  a  debate  on  sectional  lines, 
that  a  just  reapportionment  would  be  a  very 
difficult  affair,  and  that  in  any  event  more 
seats  were  better  politics  than  less  seats.     In 
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these  views  the  Senate  concurred  on  January 
II. 

On  January  22  the  Senate  ratified  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  buying  for  $100,000  the  islands  of 
Cagayan  and  Cibitu  and  other  smaller  ones 
lying  outside  of  the  limits  described  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris.    On  the  same  day  the  Senate 
ratified  the  appointment  of  Justice  Harlan's 
son  as  attorney-general  of  Puerto  Rico.    This 
appointment,    as   also    that   of   Justice    Mc- 
Kcnna's  son  as  inspector-general  of  Puerto 
Rico,  was  much  criticised.    While  it  was  not 
claimed  that  these  crumbs  of  patronage  from 
the  Presidential  table  would  affect  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme    Court,  it  was  felt  that  the 
making  of  the  appointments  at  the  time  when 
the  constitutional  status  of  Puerto  Rico  was 
pending,  was  a  distinct  breach  of  official  good 
manners.    On  February  6  night  sessions  were 
begun  in  the  Senate  with  the  hope  of  forcing 
to  a  passage  the  bill   subsidising   American 
vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade.    Later,  how- 
ever, it  was  said  that  as  these  evening  meet- 
ings appeared  merely  to  consolidate  the  op- 
position, the  Senate  would  confine  itself  to 
matinee  sessions.     On  February  7  attention 
was  called  in  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the 
appropriation  bills  would  probably  foot  up  to 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  million  dollars,  or 
some  forty  million  more  than  those  of  the 
preceding  year.     This  would  make  the  total 
appropriations  made  by  the  Fifty-sixth  con- 
gress somewhat  over  fifteen  hundred  million 
dollars. 

ARMY  REORGANISATION. 

The  Army  Reorganisation  Bill,  which,  for 
campaign  reasons,  had  been  left  pending  at 
the  adjournment  of   Congress  in   1900,   was 
made    the    unfinished    business — that   is,    the 
special  business— of  the  Senate  on  January  3. 
An  amendment  continuing  the  army  "canteen" 
iras  lost  on  January  p.     The  "canteen"  pro- 
vision allowed  the  sale  of  beer  and  wines  to 
soldiers  on  the  army  posts,  this  being  thought 
by  oflkcrs  preferable  to  their  drinking  whis- 
key  outside    the   posts   in   the    company    of 
'^sharks."    But  so  much  opposition  developed 
against  "Schlitz  beer  following  the  flag,"  that 
Congress  was  constrained  to  refuse  the  maxim 
its  sanction. 

On  January  J  J  the  Senate  tabled,  or  politely 
rejected,  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Hoar  directing  the  suspension  of  aggressive 
hostilities  in  the  Philippines  until  a  delegation 
of  Filipino  leaders  had  had  opportunity  to  be 
beau'd  in  their  own  cause  in  Washington. 
On  January  18  the  Senate  passed  the  Army 


Bill,  which  then  went  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses.  At  this  conference 
honours  were,  as  usual,  with  the  Senate,  except 
that  the  Houses'  provision,  organising  the  ar- 
tillery into  a  corps,  with  a  field  and  seacoast 
division,  prevailed.  On  January  31  the  bill  as 
amended  was  passed.  By  it  the  strength  of 
the  army  was  permanently  fixed  at  58,000,  with 
an  increase,  however,  of  40,000  during  the 
present  "hard  times"  of  the  service.  The  staff 
force  was  greatly  increased,  the  number  of 
major-generals  was  placed  at  six,  and  the 
grade  of  lieutenant-general  was  revived. 
Under  this  bill  the  President  on  February  5 
nominated  General  Miles  to  be  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, confirmed  General  McArthur  as  com- 
mander of  the  Division  of  the  Philippines,  and 
made  General  Chaffee  a  major-general.  These 
appointments,  especially  the  first,  were  said  to 
have  been  vehemently  objected  to  by  the  army 
staff,  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  planning 
to  seize  "the  seats  of  the  mighty."  By  the 
Army  Bill  volunteer  officers  with  military  ex- 
perience prior  to  1898  were  permitted  to  be 
promoted  to  captaincies  over  the  heads  of 
regulars.  On  February  g,  however.  Secretary 
Root  stated  that  the  War  Department  would 
not  avail  itself  of  this  Congressional  permit. 

SENATORIAL  ELECTIONS. 

On  January  is  Matthew  S.  Quay  was  elected 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  the  term  end- 
ing March  3,  1905.  When,  two  years  ago,  the 
Legislature  adjourned  deadlocked,  a  commis- 
sion was  made  out  for  Mr.  Quay  by  Governor 
Stone,  on  the  ground  that  a  vacancy  had  hap- 
pened during  a  recess  of  the  Legislature.  The 
Senate,  on  April  24,  1900,  rejected  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  by  a  vote  of  33 
to  32,  and  it  was  then  thought  that  Mr.  Quay 
was  politically  dead.  Mr.  Quay's  present  elec- 
tion was  due  to  the  fact  that  seven  men  who 
had  agreed  over  their  signatures  to  vote 
against  him  voted  for  him.  The  press,  in  com- 
menting upon  his  securing  the  senatorial 
prize,  thought  that  it  much  resembled  the  way 
in  which  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  Legree  got 
possession  of  Emmeline.  The  benevolent  gen- 
tleman, it  will  be  remembered,  joined  in  the 
bidding  for  the  pretty  girl,  but  his  passions 
were  not  involved,  and  he  was  soon  outdone 
by  Legree's  superior  "obstinacy  and  concealed 
length  of  purse." 

On  January  15  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture re-elected  George  F.  Hoar  to  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Hoar  was  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  1869  to  1877,  and  has  been  from  that  time 
on  a  member  of  the  Senate.     His  re-election 
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seemed  to  show  that  Massachusetts  had  no 
wish  to  break  with  her  long-established  prece- 
dent of  sending  to  the  Senate  statesmen  of 
proved  integrity  and  ability. 

On  January  i6  Mr.  Clark,  of  Montana,  who 
had  been  debarred  from  the  Senate  by  reason 
of  the  financial  transactions  involved  in  his 
election,  and  who  had  then  presented  to  the 
Senate  a  commission  from  the  acting  governor 
of  the  State,  and  had  in  this  way  worked  up 
a. curious  constitutional  tangle,  persuaded  the 
Legislature  to  cut  the  knot  of  his  contrivance 
by  returning  him  to  the  Senate  in  a  formal 
and  regular  manner.  Mr.  Clark  was  quoted, 
about  the  same  time,  as  felicitating  Mr.  Quay 
upon  his  election  in  Pennsylvania.  Under  the 
circumstances  this  congratulation  savoured 
rather  of  self-defence  than  of  ingenuous 
kindliness. 

On  February  8  the  Union-Republicans,  or 
Addicks  faction,  of  the  Legislature  of  Dela- 
ware, declined  a  proposition  of  the  regular 
Republicans  to  combine  on  compromise  can- 
didates. The  Addicks  men  agreed  to  help 
elect  any  man  selected  by  the  regulars  for  the 
short  Senatorial  term,  provided  that  their  own 
candidate  was  elected  for  the  long  term.  As 
the  election  of  Addicks  was  precisely  the  point 
at  issue,  Delaware  appeared  likely  to  remain 
unrepresented  in  the  Senate. 

CUBAN  AFFAIRS. 
On  January  21  the  central  committee  of  the 
Cuban  Convention  presented  to  the  Convention 
for  discussion  and  amendment  the  first  draft 
of  the  constitution.  Up  to  February  10,  how- 
ever, the  only  important  change  made  by  the 
Convention  was  one  on  January  30  providing 
for  universal  suffrage.  As  it  stands,  the  con- 
stitution is  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States — with  the  exception  that  the  Cuban 
constitution  does  not  once  mention  the  United 
States;  and  so  does  not  "define  the  relations 
which  the  United  States  is  to  bear  to  Cuba/' 
as  directed  by  the  Administration.  Of  sena- 
tors, Cuba  is  to  have  six  from  each  of  the  six 
provinces  of  the  island,  elected  for  six  years. 
Representatives  are  to  be  chosen  for  four 
years,  one  for  every  twenty-five  thousand  in- 
habitants. While  the  provinces  are  to  have 
governors  and  assemblies,  less  wide  legisla- 
tive power  is  given  to  them  than  to  our 
States,  and  sovereignty  proper  is  vested  only 
in  the  Cuban  Republic.  An  interesting  grant 
to  the  Cuban  Congress  permits  it  to  regulate 
the  postal  and  telegraphic  services  and  the 
railroads.  Another  feature  of  the  constitution^ 
seeming  to  show  that  the  Cubans  have  been 


students  of  American  history,  directs  that  the 
president  shall  be  elected  by  a  direct  popular 
vote.  Except  for  obligations  incurred  in  fur- 
therance of  the  revolution  against  Spfcin,  the 
constitution  repudiates  any  and  all  debts  con- 
tracted prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

When  it  was  noised  about  in  the  United 
States  that  the  Cuban  constitution  provided  for 
"a  sovereign  and  independent  State,"  in  whose 
Congress,  and  none  other,  was  to  be  vested  the 
power  of  making  wars  and  treaties,  regulating 
commerce,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  main- 
taining naval  and  military  forces,  the  debate, 
already  eager,  as  to  "what  the  United  States 
was  going  to  do  about  it,"  took  on  a  new  and 
strenuous  vitality.     On  the  one  hand  it  was 
argued  that  political  inexperience  and  universal 
suffrage  in  the  hands  of  people  of  Spanish, 
Cuban  and  negro  blood  was  not  conducive  to 
the  stability  of  a  republic;  also,  that  France 
and  other  European  powers  might,  if  Cuba 
were  left  unprotected,  come  down  on  her  for 
payment    of    some    $455,000,000    in    "Cuban 
bonds,"  issued  by  Spain  for  the  subjugation 
of  Cuba ;  and  finally,  that  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  "were,  and  of  a  right  ought  to  be," 
commercially  and  politically  related.     On  the 
other  hand  it  was  stated  that  the  Central  and 
Southern  American  republics  are  chronic  suf- 
ferers from  all  the  political  ills  that  States  are 
heir  to,  but  that  the  United  States  has  not,  on 
that .  account,   established   protectorates  over 
them.      Furthermore,  the  United   States  had 
expressly  disclaimed  any  disposition  or  inten- 
tion to  exercise   sovereignty,  jurisdiction  or 
control  over  Cuba,  and  by  that  promise  it  was 
bound.    The    Administration    section    of   the 
press  admitted  the  necessity  of  keying  the 
national  faith,  but  thought  that  by  the  exer- 
cise of  tact,  the  pledge  to  Cuba  could,  witliout 
injury  to  any  one  concerned,  be  "bent" 

PHILIPPINE  AFFAIRS. 
On  January  10  a  petition,  perfervid  but  sin- 
cere, was  submitted  to  the  Senate,  signed  by 
2006  Filipinos.  The  petition  demanded  inde- 
pendence for  the  Philippines  on  the  ground 
that  the  revolution  was  an  uprising  of  the 
whole  people,  who  were  determined  upon  free- 
dom and  able  to  govern  themselves ;  that  the 
inherent  antagonism  of  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  mind  made  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
two  races  a  political  impossibility  and  a  so- 
ciological absurdity;  and  that  the  Filipinos 
were  ''ready  to  sacrifice  their  whole  existence 
in  order  to  realise  their  just  aspirations.*'  Tbe 
anti-imperialistic  press  ^aw   in    this    petitioi 
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certification  for  all  their  editorial  Philippine- 
policy  carpings;  while  the  Administration 
press  said  that  all  such  petitions  were  "fakes" 
de  naiuro,  especially  when  they  came  from 
the  East  On  January  2S  a  despatch  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress  from  the  Federal  party  in 
Manila  stating  that  thousands  of  natives  were 
joining  that  party,  whose  platform  is  based 
on  American  sovereignty,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  order  to  hasten  peace  and  establish 
confidence,  should  be  given  authority  to  estab- 
lish without  delay  a  purely  civil  government. 
The  anti-Administration  press  perceived  at  a 
glance  that  the  Federal  party  was  a  most  pal- 
pable sham.  The  imperialistic  press  considered 
it  worthy  of  every  confidence. 

On  January  25  the  President  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  a  detailed  report  of  the  Philippine 
Commission,   dated  November  30,   1900,   and 
recommended  Congress  to  enact  such  legisla- 
tion as  would  assist  "the  peaceful  industrial 
development"  of  the  islands.    The  legislation 
desired  was  believed  to  be  the  passage  of  the 
Spooner  Bill,  authorising  the  President  to  es- 
tablish, in  his  discretion,  complete  civil  gov- 
ernment in  the  Philippines.    The  report  of  the 
commission  included  a  "gratifying  account  of 
the  progress  made  in  tlfe  pacification  of  the 
country,  and  the  gradual  subsidence  of  gue- 
rilla warfare."     "A    great    majority    of    the 
people,"    the    commission    stated,    "long    for 
peace,  and  are  entirely  willing  to  accept  the 
establishment    of    a    government    under    the 
supremacy  of  the  United    States."     At    the 
same  time,  so  inconsistent  is  human  society, 
tbait  "any  one  suspected  of  giving  information 
to  the  Americans  concerning  the  insurgents  is 
jjomediately  marked  for  assassination.     It  is 
Ma6a  on  a  very  large  scale."    In  respect  to 
the  progress  of  civil  government,  the  commis- 
sion reported  that  the  masses  of  the  people  are 
ignorant,  credulous  and  childlike,  and  that  a 
restricted    electoral    suffrage    was    necessary. 
The  municipal  government  acts  of  the  commis- 
sion,  under  which  305  communities  had  been 
organised,  had  not  worked  satisfactorily,  and 
a  new  act  was  shortly  to  be  promulgated.  This 
act  iiras  passed  on  January  31,  and  an  amend- 
t  to  it  disqualified  from  holding  office  any 
acting  in  opposition  to  the  United  States 
after   April    i.  The  commission   also   recom- 
m^oded  that  ten  regiments  of  native  auxiliary 
troops    be  raised,  commanded    by  American 
officers.    This  recommendation  was  approved 
by^   Congress  in  the  Army  Reorganisation  Act, 
passed  January  31, 

A^s  presented  by  the  Commission,  the  prob- 
Icxn    of  the  friars  in  the  Philippines  rivals  the 


puzzle  of  ''pigs  in  clover,"  and  has  a  better 
claim  to  the  title.  The  property  rights  of  the 
friars  are  protected  by  the  treaty  of  Paris. 
The  natives,  for  good  cause,  find  the  friars 
insufferable.  They  are  complained  of  for  im- 
morality, for  non-payment  of  taxes  on  more 
than  400,000  acres  of  land,  and  more  especially 
because  they  wielded  the  political  power  of 
Spain  and  represent  her  rigime.  Spanish  offi- 
cials came  and  went,  but  the  friars  stayed  on, 
and  built  up  village  despotisms.  The  revolu- 
tion against  Spain  began  as  a  protest  against 
the  friars;  the  natives  believed  them  to  be  "at 
the  bottom  of  all  Spanish  iniquity,"  and  if 
now  they  be  reinstated  by  the  Americans,  it 
will  be  as  if  General  Weyler  were  returned  to 
Cuba.  The  commission  suggested  as  the  only 
solution  of  the  problem  in  sight  that  the  friars 
be  bought  out.  This  might  be  accomplished  if 
the  United  States  would  guarantee  bonds  to 
be  issued  by  the  Insular  Government  to  the 
extent  of,  perhaps,  $20,000,000.  After  acquir- 
ing the  lands  the  Insular  Government  could 
then  resell  them  in  small  lots  to  the  natives 
and  present  tenants. 

The  commission  thought  that  this  purchase 
and  sale  would  be  very  popular  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Its  popularity  in  this  country  is  not  so 
assured. 

TRADE  MOVEMENTS. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  year  sev- 
eral large  combinations  were  projected  or 
effected. 

On  January  5  it  was  announced  that  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  had  passed 
to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad. 
Both  of  these  roads  are  anthracite  coal  car- 
riers, hauling  between  them  nearly  one-third 
of  the  anthracite  output.  The  Jersey  Central 
runs  from  Jersey  City  to  Wilkesbarre  and 
Scranton,  and  the  Reading  from  Philadelphia 
and  Atlantic  City  to  Hazelton  and  Harrisburg. 
A  deal  between  the  Reading  and  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  was  promised  as  a 
sensation  of  the  near  future. 

On  February  i  announcement  was  made 
that  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  had  acquired 
by  "benevolent  assimilation"  the  entire  South- 
em  Pacific  Railway  system.  The  main  lines 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  extend  from  New 
Orleans  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  there  to 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  Ogden,  Utah.  The 
total  mileage  of  the  road  is  7614  miles,  and  in 
addition  it  controls  steamship  lines  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  Orient,  and  from  New  York 
to  New  Orleans.  The  Union  Pacific  has  lines 
from  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  to  Ogden,  Utah^' 
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from  Denver  to  Kansas  City,  and  from  Ogdcn 
to  Portland,  Oregon.  Its  total  mileage  is  8157 
miles. 

Announcement  was  made  on  February  6 
that  negotiations  were  practically  complete  for 
the  sale,  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  of  his  control- 
ling interest  in  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 
It  was  believed  that  all  the  great  steel  com- 
panies— Federal  Steel,  National  Steel,  Ameri- 
can Steel  and  Wire,  National  Tube,  American 
Tin-plate,  and  others — inspired  by  the  fear  of 
competition,  which  is  the  mother  of  commer- 
cial wisdom,  had  united  in  the  enterprise  of 
placing  under  one  management,  with  Mr.  Car- 
negie left  out,  the  steel  and  allied  industries  of 
the  country.  Such  a  colossal  combination,  in- 
volving a  capitalisation  of  about  a  billion  dol- 
lars, would  satisfy  the  dearest  dreams  of  the 
Socialists — were  they  stockholders.  When, 
after  a  few  days,  the  deal  did  not  appear  to  be 
''nailed,"  it  was  thought  that  a  slight  hitch 
must  have  arisen  over  the  price  acceptable  to 
Mr.  Carnegie  for  his  properties. 

The  preliminary  trade  statistics  for  1900, 
which  appeared  on  February  g,  showed  that 
the  United  States  had  gained  first  place  in  the 
export  trade  of  the  world.  Great  Britain  was 
second,  and  Germany  third.  The  average  per 
cent,  of  increase  for  the  preceding  five  years 
was:  The  United  States  47,  Germany  25,  and 
Great  Britain  21  per  cent 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

Queen  Victoria  was  first  reported  seriously 
ill  on  January  16.  From  that  time  on,  prac- 
tically no  hope  was  entertained  of  her  recov- 
ery. On  January  22  she  died.  Tributes  to  the 
nobility  of  her  life  and  the  disinterestedness 
and  astuteness  of  her  counsels  were  sent  from 
every  part  of  the  world.  On  January  23  the 
Privy  Council  and  the  members  of  Parliament 
swore  allegiance  to  Edward  VII.,  and  on 
January  24,  in  accordance  with  olden  customs, 
the  king  was  proclaimed  by  Norroy,  king-at- 
arms,  in  the  quaint  form  following : 

WHEREAS,  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God 
to  call  to  His  mercy  our  late  Sovereign  Lady 
Queen  Victoria  of  blessed  and  glorious  mem- 
ory, by  whose  decease  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land is  solely  and  rightfully  come  to  the  high 
and  mighty  Prince  Albert  Edward. 

We,  therefore,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral of  this  Realm,  being  here  assisted  with 
these  of  her  late  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  with 
numbers  of  other  principal  gentlemen  of  qual- 
ity, with  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  citi- 
zens of  London,  do  now,  hereby,  with  one 
voice  and  consent  of  tongue  and  heart,  publish 
and  proclaim  that  the  high  and  mighty  Prince 


Albert  Edward  is  now,  by  the  death  of  our  late 
Sovereign  of  happy  memory,  become  our  only 
lawful  and  rightful  liege  lord,  Edward  VIL, 
by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of  India,  to 
whom  we  do  acknowledge  all  faith  and  con- 
stant obedience  with  all  hearty  and  humble 
affection,  beseeching  God,  by  whom  all  Kings 
and  Queens  do  reign,  to  bless  the  Royal 
Prince  Edward  VII.  with  long  and  happy 
years  to  reign  over  us. 

The  pageant  of  the  Queen's  funeral  on 
February  2  was  attended  by  some  forty  of  the 
kings,  princes,  and  princesses  of  Europe.  On 
February  4  the  Queen's  body  was  interred  at 
Frogmore. 

Affairs  in  South  Africa  were  not  encourag- 
ing to  the  British  arms  during  the  first  six 
weeks  of  the  year.  In  several  raids  by  the 
Boers  the  British  lost  heavily,  and  General 
Kitchener  was  said  to  have  had  his  hands  full 
in  protecting  Cape  Colony  from  Boer  inva- 
sion. On  February  6  the  War  Office 
announced  that  thirty  thousand  additional 
troops  would  be  sent  from  England  to  the 
front.  But  a  different  method  of  ending  hos- 
tilities was  suggested  on  February  8,  when  it 
was  unofficially  state^  that  King  Edward  had 
instituted  measures  to  send  to  the  Boers  a 
special  peace  embassy,  headed  by  General  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood. 

During  the  first  week  in  January  it  became 
known  that  Russia  had  acquired  control  over 
the  province  of  Manchuria,  in  China.  The 
London  Spectator,  in  commenting  upon  the 
surprise  which  the  announcement  caused  in 
this  country  after  Russia's  repeated  assertions 
that  she  had  nothing  to  gain  from  the  present 
trouble  in  China,  said:  "Apparently  the  pub- 
lic in  An^rica  really  believed  that  Russia 
wanted  the  same  thing  as  America — ^that  is,  no 
territory,  but  merely  the  right  to  trade  freely 
with  an  independent  China.  Russia  wants  and 
means  to  have  open  ports  in  the  Far  East,  and 
also  the  territories  through  which  the  Trans- 
Asian  Railway  must  run,  and,  therefore,  any 
professions  inconsistent  with  these  aims  should 
always  be  ignored." 

On  January  10  it  was  announced  that  the 
United  States  had  withdrawn  her  proposal  for 
the  transfer  of  a  part  of  the  Chinese  negotia- 
tions to  Washington  or  to  some  European 
capital  and  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  an 
international  commission.  Japan  protested 
against  the  plan  on  the  ground  that  the  Chi- 
nese plenipotentiaries  were  required  in  China 
for  the  preservation  of  order. 

On  January  14  Prince  Ching  and  Li  Hung 
Chang,   peace   plenipotentiaries   for   the   Em- 
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peror,  signed  the  preliminary  joint  note  of  the 
Powers,  without  which  the  ministers  declined 
to  discuss  the  terms  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Chinese  trouble. 

On  January  15  the  military  commanders  of 
the  Powers  organised  a  judicial  system  in 
Pekin. 

The  most  important  measure  submitted  by 
the  Waldeck-Rousseau  ministry  to  the  French 
parliament,  which  convened  on  January  8,  was 
the  so-called  Associations  Bill,  aimed  directly 
though  not  expressly  at  the  monastic  orders 
of  the  clergy.  The  ministry  asserts  that  these 
orders  are  endeavoring  to  resurrect  the  mon- 
archy, that  their  teachings  are  inimical  to  the 
state,  and  that  they  are  formidable  through 
their  wealth  and  numbers.  The  act  provides 
for  the  elimination  of  every  association,  mem- 
bership in  which  entails  renunciation  of  natu- 
ral individual  rights,  or  whose  purpose  is  con- 
trary to  morality  and  public  order.  The  Pope 
entered  a  protest  against  the  measure,  to  which 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  replied  on  January  14, 
that  "the  whole  temporal  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  State,  and  it  is  not  for  the  Pope 
to  interfere."  The  ultimate  passage  of  the 
measure  appeared  to  be  assured  by  a  vote  on 
the  same  day  of  310  to  no  supporting  the  gov- 
ernment. 

At  Sydney,  on  January  i,  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun  was  inaugurated  governor-general  of  the 
Australian  G)mmonwealth,  which  came  into 
existence  on  that  day.  Congratulatory  mes- 
sages were  received  from  the  Queen  and  from 
the  British  Government,  On  January  17  the 
premier,  Mr.  Edmund  Barton,  outlined  in  a 
speech  at  Sydney  the  policy  of  the  government. 
The  ministry  believed  that  the  capital  should 
be  kept  distant  from  both  Melbourne  and 
Sydney  in  order  to  avoid  lobbying  and  local 
interests.  The  commonwealth  would  not 
offer  England  a  preferential  duty  on  goods,  or 
at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  was  done  by 
Canada.  Legislation  would  be  introduced  to 
purchase  for  the  state  existing  railroads,  to 
build  a  transcontinental  railroad,  to  institute 
compulsory     labor     arbitration,     to     exclude 


Asiatics,  and  to  bring  about  woman  suffrage. 
In  this  radical  legislative  programme  one 
seemed  to  recognise  the  breezy  and  buoyant 
confidence  of  one  of  the  Western  States  of 
America. 

On  February  7  Wilhelmina,  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands,  married  Duke  Henry  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  a  member  of  one  of  the  old- 
est reigning  houses  in  Europe.  The  Dutch 
Parliament  authorised  the  marriage,  and 
naturalised  the  suitor,  but  declined  to  give  him 
the  title  of  Prince  Consort,  or  to  make  him  an 
allowance.  The  Queen,  however,  subsidised 
the  duke  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  on  fifty 
million  guilders  ($2,000,000). 

Venezuela,  as  represented  by  its  dictator, 
President  Castro,  has  troubles  of  its  own. 
President  Castro  spent  a  large  part  of  January 
in  fighting  the  revolutionists  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  and  early  in  February  it 
was  reported  that  ex-President  Andrade  was 
in  Cuba  gathering  a  filibustering  expedition 
wherewith  to  drive  him  from  the  country. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  these  pressing  domestic 
engagements,  President  Castro  found  time  to 
declare  forfeit  a  concession  given  to  the  New 
York  and  Bermudez  Company  allowing  it  to 
work  the  asphalt  deposits  in  the  State  of 
Sucre.  Later,  he  sold  one  of  the  deposits  in 
question  to  the  Quinlan,  Sullivan  and  War- 
ner Company,  also  an  American  concern.  The 
Venezuelan  Supreme  Court  thought  that  the 
case  should  be  given  to  it  for  decision,  but 
President  Castro  claimed  precedence,  and  in- 
sisted upon  seeing  the  matter  through  in  his 
own  way.  Representations  to  Washington  by 
the  Bermudez  Company  resulted  in  the  meet- 
ing in  Venezuelan  waters  of  the  Hartford, 
Buffalo,  and  Scorpion,  eager  to  render  "moral 
support"  to  the  litigants  in  the  asphalt  fields 
three  hundred  miles  inland.  At  last  accounts 
it  was  reported  that  President  Castro,  be- 
sieged on  all  sides  by  dangers  and  discom- 
fitures, had  ordered  his  navy — George  Gould's 
yacht  Atlanta,  made  over — to  be  held  in  readi- 
ness to  bear  him  to  less  contentious  climes. 
Mansfield  Allan, 
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THE  ARNOLD  SALES. 

The  sale  of  the  first  editions  of  American 
authors  belonging  to  Mr.  William  Harris 
Arnold,  which  took  place  at  Bangs's  on  Janu- 
ary 30  and  31,  was  a  success  or  a  failure 
according  as  it  is  looked  upon  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  seller  or  the  buyer.  The  result 
must  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Arnold,  as  well  as  to  every  owner  of  books  of 
this  character,  or,  indeed,  of  rare  books  of 
any  kind.  The  collector  who  frequents  the 
auction  room  with  the  hope  of  ^'picking  up" 
rare  books  at  low  prices  must,  however,  have 
been  much  disappointed  at  this  sale.  While  a 
number  of  private  buyers  were  in  attendance, 
the  books  were,  for  the  most  part,  bought  by 
three  or  four  dealers. 

The  collection  included  first  editions  of  the 
writings  of  Bryant,  Emerson,  Hawthorae, 
Holmes,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Thoreau  and 
Whittier,  and  books  to  which  they  contributed, 
and  as  such  was  the  finest  collection  ever  dis- 
posed of  at  auction.  New  records  of  price 
were  made  upon  almost  all  of  the  rarer  items. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  been  collecting  less  than  six 
years.  He  did  not  begin  until  after  the  Foote 
sale  of  American  first  editions,  which  took 
place  in  the  fall  of  1894.  The  Montgomery 
sale,  in  May,  1895,  was  one  of  the  first  auction 
sales  at  which  he  made  purchases.  There,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  "experts"  in  the  auction 
room,  he  showed  his  inexperience  by  paying 
$18  for  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Holmes's 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,  a  then  un- 
heard-of price  for  the  book.  After  buying  it 
he  inserted  the  last  stanza  of  "The  Chambered 
Nautilus,"  in  Holmes's  autograph,  an  item 
which  can  be  bought  for  $10,  and  the  volume 
with  this  inserted,  brought  $35  at  his  sale.  Mr. 
Arnold  has  the  keenest  of  collecting  instincts, 
though  he  did  not  generally  haunt  the  old 
book-stalls  in  basements  and  stairways,  with 
the  idea  of  picking  up  books  for  nothing.  He 
was  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for  rarities  of 
the  first  class  in  fine  condition.  He,  no  doubt, 
sometimes  paid  what  were  high  prices  at  the 
time,  but  the  sale  shows  ample  profits  on  most 
items  and  the  results  have  verified  his  judg- 
ment. He  has  been  good  enough  to  refer  to 
his  bills  and  give  us  the  sums  whTch  he  paid 
for  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  items  of  the 
sale. 

Bryant's  Embargo,  second  edition,  1809,  cost 
him  $14.  It  was  probably  then  unbound. 
Bound  in  straight-grained  morocco,  as  sold,  it 
brought  $39. 

Emerson's  lecture,  Man  the  Reformer, 
London,  1841,  a  poorly  printed  pamphlet,  cost 
him  $5.    It  sold  for  $30. 

The  manuscript  of  Emerson's  "Threnody," 
fourteen  pages,  was  bought  at  auction  in  Bos- 
ton less  than  a  year  ago  for  $24.  It  sold  for 
$300. 

Emerson's  Poems,  1847,  in  the  original 
boards,  part  of  label  restored,  cost  him  $20.  It 
sold  for  $30. 

The  volume  of  Oyersongs,  being  a  series  of 
poems  specially  written  on  the  occasion  of  a 
wedding,  containing  a  poem  by  Emerson,  was 


bought  in  the  Roos  sale  in  Boston  in  1897  for 
$12  by  a  firm  of  booksellers  who  sold  it  to  Mr. 
Arnold  for  $14.40.  They  bought  it  back  again 
in  this  sale  for  $4a 

Hawthorne's  first  book,  Fanshawe,  1828, 
was  bought  about  five  years  ago  for  $200.  It 
sold  for  $410.  His  second  book,  Peter  Par- 
ley's Universal  History,  1837,  cost  Mr. 
Arnold  $17.50.    It  sold  for  $100. 

Of  Hawthorne's  little  children's  books. 
Grandfather's  Chair  cost  $23.10  and  sold  for 
;  Famous  Old  People  cost  $21  and  sold  for 

\S ;  Liberty  Tree  cost  $22  and  sold  for  $48. 

Holmes's  Poems,  London,  1846,  a  presenta- 
tion copy  to  Dr.  Morton,  cost  $8.25.  It  sold 
for  $47. 

Longfellow's  Outre  Mer,  two  parts  as  first 
published,  in  the  original  paper  covers,  the 
only  copy  known  in  this  condition,  cost  Mr. 
Arnold  $60.  It  brought  $310.  This  same 
copy  originally  belonged  to  Mr.  Christian  P. 
Roos,  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  Arnold  through  a 
bookseller.  Mr.  Roos  had  picked  up  the  two 
parts  separately.    Together  they  cost  him  $14. 

Longfellow's  Ballads,  1842,  a  very  fine  copy, 
in  the  original  boards,  with  label,  cost  $28.60. 
It  sold  for  $54.  The  Spanish  Student,  in  sim- 
ilar condition,  which  cost  $15.75,  brought 
$47.50.  Evangeline,  in  the  original  boards,  but 
not  a  fine  copy,  cost  $55.    It  brought  $91. 

The  copy  of  Longfellow's  Noel  was  sold 
about  a  year  ago  at  an  auction  sale  held  by  a 
house  who  generally  deals  only  in  furniture 
and  bric-a-brac.  It  was  bound  in  with  some 
French  reading  books  by  Souvestre  and 
About,  and  the  volume  brought  $2.  The  book- 
sellers who  bought  it  sold  it  to  Mr.  Arnold  for 
$30,  and  he  had  it  bound  at  an  expense  of  $5. 
It  brought  $55  at  his  sale. 

The  copy  of  Maria  Lowell's  Poems,  only 
fifty  copies  privately  printed,  cost  $57.  It 
brought  $90. 

Lowell's  Commemoration  Ode,  1865,  pri- 
vately printed  and  a  presentation  copy,  cost 
$50.    It  brought  $220. 

Lowell's  lecture.  Democracy,  delivered  in 
Birmingham  October  6,  1884,  a  copv  printed  in 
London  in  large  type,  apparently  for  Lowell's 
use  in  delivering  the  lecture,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  first  published  edition,  printed  in 
Birmingham,  were  bought  at  auction  in  Bos- 
ton in  1896  at  a  cost  of  $16  for  the  two.  They 
sold  for  $180,  the  author's  private  issue, 
which  is,  perhaps,  unique,  selling  for  $70  (as 
such  things  go  this  was  one  of  the  cheap|est 
books  of  the  sale),  and  the  published  edition 
for  $110.  A  copy  bf  the  latter  sold  in  Boston 
in  1896  for  $4. 

Thoreau's  Week  on  the  Coftcord  and  Mer- 
rimack, his  first  book,  a  beautiful  .copy,  cost 
$13.50.  It  sold  for  $52.50.  IValden,  the  au- 
thor's second  book,  cost  $10.    It  sold  for  $30. 

Whittier's  Moll  Pitcher,  for  which  Mr. 
Arnold  paid  $160  at  the  McKee  sale  in 
November,  brought  $200.  Mogg  Megone,  a 
clean  and  good  copy  of  a  scarce  little  book, 
cost  $27.50.  It  sold  for  $55.  The  large-paper 
copy  of  Snow  Bound,  one  of  fifty  printed,  but 
stained,  cost  $5.50.    It  sold  for  $28.  j 
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It  is  not  probable  that  all  items  showed  an 
equal  percentage  of  profit — some,  we  know, 
sold  at  a  loss— but  the  total,  no  doubt,  shows 
a  handsome  profit,  and  proves  again  that  rare 
books — that  is,  the  ri^ht  books — ^bought  judi- 
ciously and  sold  judiciously,  are  a  good  invest- 
ment 

The  second  portion  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
library  will  be  sold  at  auction  in  April.  It 
will  consist  mainly  of  first  editions  of  English 
poets,  both  early  and  more  modern  authors, 
with  some  other  books  and  some  manuscripts. 

Among  the  early  English  books  the  most 
important  is  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  in  the  original  sheep 
binding.  Another  most  interesting  item  is  the 
copy  of  Chapman's  Homer,  which  belonged 
to  G)leridge,  and  contains  many  notes  in  his 
handwriting.  Coleridge  gave  it  to  Miss 
Hutchinson,  sister  of  Wordsworth's  wife,  and 
on  her  death  it  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Wordsworth. 

Of  books  with  an  eighteenth-century  date, 
probably  the  most  important  is  a  copy  of  one 
of  the  three  small  octavo  editions  of  Gold- 
smith's Deserted  Village,  published  in  1770. 

Of  modern  first  editions,  the  collection  of 
works  of  the  two  Brownings  is  the  most  im- 
portant ever  offered  at  auction.  It  includes 
Pauline,  Robert  Browning's  first  book,  in  the 
original  boards,  uncut,  with  label,  and  The 
Battle  of  Marathon,  Mrs.  Browning's  first 
book,  privately  printed  by  her  father.  These 
two  are  among  the  most  difficult  to  secure  of 
modem  books. 

There  are  also  proof  sheets,  with  correc- 
tions, of  two  of  Browning's  books,  Dramatis 
Persona  and  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  the 
latter  accompanied  by  a  long  letter  regarding 
it.  There  are  presentation  copies  of  two 
books  by  Mrs.  Browning  and  a  copy  of  the 
excessively  rare  first  edition  of  her  famous 
sonnets,  afterward  published  as  Sonnets  from 
the  Portuguese,  No  copy  of  this  book,  the 
history  of  which  is  most  interesting,  has  ever 
been  offered  at  auction  before  either  in  this 
country  or  England. 

There  is  a  set  of  Keats,  Endymion  and 
Lamia,  being  in  boards,  uncut.  The  Poems  is 
a  shabby  copy,  but  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
is  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  presentation 
inscription  in  the  poet's  autograph  on  the 
title-nage. 

The  only  Shelley  of  much  consequence  is 
a  copy  of  AdonaiSy  the  Pisa  edition  of  1821, 
in  the  original  paper  cover,  uncut. 

Among  the  more  modern  books  will  be 
offered  a  full  set  of  the  miblications  of  the 
Kelmscott  press,  including^ftne  trial  leaf,  all 
ever  printed,  of  a  proposed  edition  of  Shake- 
speare. The  single  proof  sheet  here  offered  is 
said  to  be  the  only  impression  preserved. 

Luther  S.   Livingston. 


EASTERN   LETTER. 

New  York,  February  i,  1901. 
Publications  during  January  did  not  compare 
favourably  with  those  of  the  same  month  in 
recent  years  either  as  to  numbers  or  impor- 
tance.   This  was  partiatlarly  noticeable  in  the 


list  of  fiction,  where  Herod,  by  Stephen 
Phillips,  was  the  only  title  having  any  consid- 
erable sale.  Miscellaneous  works,  while  more 
numerous,  included  but  few  of  special  interest. 

The  month's  business,  however,  as  a  whole 
proved  very  satisfactory,  the  demand  for  the 
popular  fiction  of  the  fall  season  continuing  in 
a  marked  degree.  There  was  also  an  excep- 
tionally good  library  trade,  which  included  all 
departments  of  literature.  The  spring  season 
in  text  books  also  opened  well,  and  the  outlook 
generally  for  the  coming  months  is  encourag- 
ing- 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes  showed  mcreasmg 
popularity  and  is  now  the  leading  novel  of  the 
day.  Eben  H olden  still  continues  its  remark- 
able sale,  and  Eleanor,  In  the  Palace  of  the 
King,  An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters  and 
Richard  Yea-and-Nay  are  all  selling  readily. 

The  dramatisation  of  popular  books  result- 
ing in  an  increased  demand  for  the  respective 
works  may  be  mentioned.  In  the  Palace  of  the 
King,  Unleavened  Bread,  When  Knighthood 
Was  in  Flower,  David  Harum  and  Janice  Mer- 
edith are  all  at  present  being  played  in  New 
York  theatres.  L'Aiglon,  both  in  the  original 
and  translation  also,  is  much  called  for. 

The  interest  in  subjects  outside  of  fiction  is 
rather  light,  and  but  few  titles  are  meeting 
with  any  considerable  sale.  The  most  accept- 
able at  present  include  Life  and  Letters  of 
Phillips  Brooks,  by  A.  V.  G.  Allen;  Oliver 
Cromzvell,  by  John  Morley;  Life  and  Letters 
of  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  and  Paul  Jones,  by 
A.  C.  Buell.  The  death  of  Queen  Victoria 
will  undoubtedly  encourage  the  publication 
of  numerous  sketches  and  biographies  of  her. 
Of  those  now  to  be  had,  The  Private  Life  of 
Queen  Victoria  is  the  most  salable. 

With  the  close  of  the  holiday  season  several 
lines  of  goods  are  much  less  salable,  notably 
i6mos  and  i2mos,  illustrated  editions  and 
juveniles.  On  the  other  hand,  out-door  books, 
European  guide  books  and  paper-bound  litera- 
ture may  be  expected  to  show  renewed  activity 
in  the  near  future. 

While  publications  for  the  month  past,  as 
noted  above,  were  light,  the  spring  season 
promises  to  bring  forth  a  goodly  number  of 
new  works,  judging  by  announcements  already 
made,  and  from  these  may  be  selected  The 
Sacred  Fount,  by  Henry  James;  The  Crisis, 
by  Winston  Churchill;  Bahs,  the  Impossible, 
by  Sarah  Grand,  and  Old  Bowcn's  Legacy,  by 
E.  A.  Dix,  as  likely  to  have  large  sales. 

The  question  of  discount  from  the  publish- 
ers' advertised  prices  remains  in  as  unsatis- 
factory a  condition  as  ever,  and  as  yet  no  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  difficulty  has  been  offered. 
The  Publishers*  Association,  which  has  had 
the  subject  under  consideration  for  some  time, 
it  is  stated,  will  shortly  make  a  report,  which 
will  no  doubt  be  of  much  interest  to  the  trade 
generally. 

The  following  list  contains  the  most  sal- 
able books  during  January  in  their  order  of 
popularity,  and  is  composed  entirely  of  fic- 
tion: 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  By  M.  Thompson. 
$1.50. 


Eben  Holden.    By  I.  A.  Bacheller.  ^^o. 
"       "■        *       "Yirfg  $1.50. 


Eleanor.    By  Mrs.  Humphry  Wi 
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In  the  Palace  of  the  King.  By  F.  Marion 
Crawford.    $1.50. 

An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.    $1.50. 

Richard  Yea-and-Nay.  By  Maurice  Hew- 
lett.   $1.50. 

The  Sky  Pilot    By  Ralph  Connor.    $1.25. 

Billy  Baxter's  Letters.  By  W.  J.  Kountz, 
Jr.    75  cents. 

When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.  By  Ed- 
ward Caskoden.    $1.50. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 

Quincy  Adams  Sawyer.  By  C.  F.  Pidgin. 
$1.50. 

The  Cardinal's  Snuff-Box.  By  H.  Harland. 
$1.50. 

Stringtown  on  the  Pike.  By  John  Uri 
Lloyd.    $1.50. 

Monsieur  Beaucaire.  By  Booth  Tarkington. 
$1.25. 

The  Master  Christian.  By  Marie  Corelli. 
$1.50. 


WESTERN    LETTER. 

Chicago,  February  i,  1901. 

Business  during  the  opening  month  of  the 
new  year  was,  upon  the  whole,  not  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  even  decidedly  encouraging  if  taken 
as  an  augury  of  what  is  to  come  later.  The 
volume  of  trade  was  quite  up  to  the  average, 
and  the  demand,  although  it  did  not  present 
many  features  of  especial  interest,  was  brisk 
right  through  the  month,  and  absorbed  a  lot  of 
staple  stock.  Popular  novels  went  moderately 
well  only,  and  the  leaders  in  this  class — that  is, 
the  first  half  dozen  or  so — were  not  quite  so  far 
removed  from  the  rest  in  respect  to  numbers 
sold  as  has  been  the  custom  lately.  Library 
trade,  always  good  at  this  season,  was  espe- 
cially lively,  and,  as  always  in  January,  very 
general  in  its  character.  Country  business  was 
also  brisk,  the  orders  received  indicating  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  smaller  bookseller  to 
stock  up  pretty  liberally. 

Eben  Holden  and  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes 
again  took  precedence  in  actual  sale,  but  con- 
sidered in  comparison  to  December  sales,  such 
books  as  Stringtown  on  the  Pike,  In  the  Pal- 
ace of  the  Kin^,  Eleanor,  The  Master  Chris- 
tian, The  Cardinal's  Snuff-Box  and  Uncanon- 
ised  made  quite  as  good  a  showing,  and  these 
titles  should  do  well  during  the  coming 
months. 

January  is  about  the  quietest  month  of  the 
year  for  new  publications,  and  practically  no 
work  of  popular  interest  appeared.  Most  of 
the  books  which  are  expected  to  take  a  promi- 
nent place  in  spring  sales  are  scheduled  for 
next  month,  and  in  the  meantime  publishers 
are  pushing  fairly  vigorously  the  books  which 
made  their  mark  last  year. 

The  honours  of  the  month  belong,  perhaps, 
to  An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters,  decid- 
edly the  most  talked-of  book  to-day,  and 
Rostand's  new  play,  L'Aiglon,  this  last  named 
having  met  with  a  very  large  sale  for  a  work 
of  its  class,  almost  as  good  in  fact  as  did  the 
author's  famous  Cyrano  de  Bcrgerac. 

The  best  selling  books  during  January  were : 

Eben  Holden.    By  Irving  Bacheller.    $1.50. 


Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  By  Maurice 
Thompson.    $1.50. 

L'Aiglon  (French  and  English  editions). 
By  Edmond  Rostand.    $1.50. 

Eleanor.    By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.    $1.50. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  King.  By  Marion 
Crawford.    $1.50. 

The  Last  Years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
By  Mrs.  E.  W.  Latimer.    $2.50. 

The  Master  Christian.  By  Marie  Corelli. 
$1.50. 

Stringtown  on  the  Pike.  By  J.  U.  Lloyd. 
$1.50. 

An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters  (all  edi- 
tions). 

David  Harum.    By  E.  N.  Westcott.    $1.50. 

Uncanonised.  By  Margaret  Horton  Potter. 
$1.50. 

The  Cardinal's  Snuff-Box.  By  Henry  Har- 
land.   $1.50. 

Monsieur  Beaucaire.  By  Booth  Tarkington. 
$1.25. 


ENGLISH   LETTER. 

December  13,  1900,  to  January  19,   1901. 

After  a  very  trying  year,  fraught  with  many 
disappointments  and  much  complaining,  the 
closing  weeks  which  formed  the  Christmas 
season  came  as  a  solatium  to  the  trade.  Busy 
as  that  time  generally  is,  the  pressure  com- 
menced somewhat  earlier  than  is  customary, 
and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  we  were  in 
for  a  record  run.  Not  for  a  number  of  years 
have  we  experienced  such  a  demand  for  lit- 
erature of  every  class,  and  every  branch  of  the 
trade  had  to  exert  itself  to  the  utmost  in  order 
to  successfully  cope  with  it. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Festival,  a  period 
of  comparative  slackness  has  ensued,  but  a 
very  fair  amount  of  trade  has  been  transacted 
throughout  the  present  month.  Events  still 
stimulate  an  interest  in  connection  with  the 
South  African  campaign.  The  Great  Boer  War, 
by  Conan  Doyle ;  How  we  Escaped  from  Pre- 
toria, by  Captain  Haldane,  and  several  of  the 
more  popular  works  in  connection  with  the 
subject  have  experienced  a  ready  sale.  An 
Absent-Minded  War  moves  as  briskly  as  ever, 
and  From  Boer  to  Boer  and  EngUshtnan,  by 
Paul  Botha,  has  been  eagerly  50U^t  after,  and 
has,  according  to  the  daily  press,  considerably 
exercised  the  mind  of  the  ubiquitous  De  Wet. 

The  output  of  6s.  novels  during  the  past 
month  has  been  very  limited,  the  most  notice- 
able being  A  Missing  Hero,  by  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander; The  Wastrel,  by  Mary  A.  Dickens;  In 
the  Name  of  a  Woman,  by  A.  W.  Marchmont ; 
and  Eben  Holden,  by  Irving  Bacheller.  The 
most  popular  continue  to  be  The  Master  Chris- 
tian, Rue  Tifith  a  Difference  and  In  the  Palace 
of  the  King.  In  biography.  Napoleon:  The 
Last  Phase,  continues  to  be  foremost,  while 
Cromwell,  by  Morley;  Life  of  Earl  Roberts, 
and  The  Life  of  Irene  Petrie,  by  Mrs.  Carus 
Wilson,  have  been  very  popular. 

An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters  has  proved 
one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  season,  over 
35,000  copies  having  been  disposed  pL  ^^  is 
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pleasing  also  to  see  that  a  hearty  reception  is 
being  given  hy  the  public  to  the  works  of  our 
standard  authors-— Dickens,  Thackeray,  and 
Scott — ^more  especially  in  the  new  issues,  such 
as  the  New  Century  Library,  and  the  New 
Pocket  Edition  and  New  Border  Edition  of 
the  Waverley  novels. 

Good  sales  have  been  effected  in  many  of  the 
annuals,  the  Daily  Mail  Year  Book  having 
proved  an  immense  success,  while  our  old 
friends,  Whitaker  and  Hagell,  well  maintain 
their  position. 

Among  the  magazines  several  new  arrivals 
deservedly  claim  our  attention — the  Ladies' 
MagaMine,  the  Twentieth  Century,  and  the 
Thrush,  The  latter  is  somewhat  unique  in 
that  it  caters  solely  for  the  poetical  taste  of 
the  public 

Subjoined  is  our  list  of  the  best  selling 
books  during  the  past  month : 

The  Master  Christian.  By  Marie  Corelli. 
6s.     (Methuen.) 

Rue  with  a  Difference.  By  Rosa  N.  Carey. 
6s.   (Macmillan.) 

In  the  Palace  of  the  King.  By  F.  M.  Craw- 
ford.   6s.     (Macmillan.) 

An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.  5s.  net. 
(J   Murray.) 

Richard  Yea-and-Nay.  By  Maurice  Hew- 
lett.   6s.    (Macmillan.) 

Isle  of  Unrest  By  H.  S.  Merriman.  6s. 
(Smith,  Elder.) 

Emma  Marshall.  By  Beatrice  Marshall.  6s. 
(Seeley.) 

Irene  Petrie.  By  Mrs.  Carus  Wilson.  6s. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

Eleanor.  By  Mrs.  H.  Ward.  6s.  (Smith, 
Elder.) 

Herod.  By  Stephen  Phillips.  3s.  6d.  net. 
(Lane.) 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

January  10  to  February  10. 

NEW  YORK. 
Abbey  Press: 

Through    Stress    and    Storm.      Gregory 

Brooke. 
Sweetbriar.    L,  M.  Elshemus. 
A  Quaker  Scout    N.  P.  Runyan. 
How  to  Enjoy  Matrimony.    Rose  Marie. 
American  Book  Company: 

Outlines  of  Roman  History.    William  C. 

Morey,  Ph.D. 
Easy  Steps  in  Latin.    Mary  Hammer. 
Syntax  of  Qassical  Greek.    Basil  Lanneau 

Gildersleeve. 
Andrews,  (^rles  M. : 

The     North     Americans     of     Yesterday. 

Frederick  S.  Dellenbaugh. 
The   Laws   of   Scientific   Hand   Reading. 

William  G.  Benham. 
In    Scipio's   Gardens   and   Other    Poems. 

Samuel  Valentine  Cole. 
Four    Great    Venetians.    Frank    Preston 

Stearns. 


Appleton  and  Company: 

A   History  of  Chinese  Literature, 
bert  A  GiUs. 


Her- 


A  Hero  in  Homespun.  William  E.  Bar- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Clyde.    Julien  Gordon. 

The  Private  Life  of  King  Edward  VH. 
By  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Household. 
Bates,  Frank  A.: 

Bates  Genealogy,  Genealogy  of  the  De- 
scendants  of  Edward   Bates   of   Wey- 
mouth, Mass.    Samuel  Austin  Bates. 
Buckles  and  Company: 

The  Conquest  of  London.    Dorothea  Ger- 
ard. 
Cassell  and  Company: 

Tales  from  the  Decameron.  Giovanni 
Boccaccio. 

The  Shepherds*  Calendar.  Edmund  Spen- 
ser. 

Cooke  and  Fry:  ^ 

Random  Fancies.    James  B.  Townsend. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

Eastover  Court  House.     Henry  Burnham 
Boone  and  Kenneth  Brown. 
Home  Publishing  Company: 

Tangled     Flags.       Archibald     Clavering 
Gunter. 
Jenkins : 

La  Sainte-(}atherine.    Andr^  Theuriet. 

The  Story  of  Valentine  and  His  Brother. 
Mrs.  M.  O.  W.  Oliphant. 
Lane: 

Poems.    By  Alexander  Blair  Thaw. 

Ad  Astra.    Charles  Whitworth  Wynne. 
Lemcke  and  Buechner: 

The  New  Dispensation.    J.  Wilson. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 

How  the  Garden  Grew.    Maud  Maryon. 

The  Oresteia  of  iEschylus.  G.  C.  W. 
Warr. 

The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 

Secondary  School.     By  Charles  E.  Ben- 
nett and  George  P.  Bristol. 
Lupton  Publishing  Company : 

Gwynett  of  Thomhaugh.     Frederick  W. 
Hayes. 
Macmillan  Company: 

Considerations  on  Painting.  Lectures 
Given  in  the  Year  1893  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  New  York.  By 
John  Lafarge. 

A  Treasury  of  Irish  Poetry  in  the  Eng- 
lish Tongue.  Edited  by  Stopford  A 
Brooke  and  T.  W.  Rolleston. 

Who's  Who,  1901.  An  Annual  Biographi- 
cal Dictionary. 

The  American  Negro.  William  Hannibal 
Thomas. 

A  Dictionary  of  Architecture  and  Build- 
ing.   Russell  Sturgis,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Mansfield,  M.  F. : 

The  Book  of  Omar  and  Rubaiyat.  Being 
a  Book  of  Miscellanies.  Biographical 
and  Pictorial  Notes  on  Omar  Khayyam 
of  Naishapur  and  His  Inspired  Qua- 
trains. 
McClure,  Phillips  and  Company: 

The  Richard  Mansfield  Acting  Version 
of  King  Henry  V. 

The  Philippines :  The  War  and  the  People. 
Albert  G.  Robinsf^^dbyLriOOgL^ 
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Myers,  Gustavus: 

The  History  of  Tammany  Hall.  Gustavus 
Myers. 
Ncely: 

Under  Pike's  Peak.     Charles  L.  McKes- 
son. 
Oxford  University  Press,  American  Branch: 
The  Teachers*  Commentary  on  the  Gospel 
According    to    St.     Matthew.      F.     N. 
Peloubct,  D.D. 
Putnam's  Sons: 

The  Historical   Development  of   Modern 
Europe,  1815-1897. 
Rabinowitz : 

History  of  the  Jews.    P.  Wiernik. 
Rand,  McNally  and  Company: 

Norton's  Complete  Hand-Book  of  Havana 

and  Cuba.    Albert  J.  Norton. 
Nell  Gwynne  of  Old  Drury.    Hall  Down- 
ing. 
Scribner's  Sons: 

Oliver  Twist    Charles  Dickens. 
Nicholas  Nickleby.    Charles  Dickens. 
The  Pickwidc  Papers.    Charles  Dickens. 
Martin  Chuzzlewit.    Charles  Dickens. 
The     Old     Curiosity     Shop.       Charles 

Dickens. 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.    Charles  Dickens. 
The  Child:  A  Study  in  the  Evolution  of 

Man.    A.  F.  Chamberlain. 
The   Inhabitants  of  the   Philippines.     F. 

H.  Sawyer. 
Justification  and  Reconciliation.  Ritschl. 
Christmas  Books.    Charles  Dickens. 
Silver,  Burdett  and  Company: 

The  Traveller  and  the  Deserted  Village. 

Edited  by  Frederick  Tupper. 
Sesame  and  Lilies.     Edited  by  Agnes  S. 

Cook. 
Lancelot  and  Elaine.     Alfred  Tennyson. 

Edited  by  James  E.  Thomas. 
Sohrab  and   Rustum.     Matthew   Arnold. 

Edited  by  Joseph  B.  Seabury. 
An  Elementary  Spanish  Reader.     L.   A. 

Loiseaux. 
An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Spanish 
Language.    Loiseaux. 
Stokes  Company: 

With  Christ  at  Sea.    Frank  T.  Bullen. 
Taylor  and  Company : 

Lords  of  the  North.    A.  C.  Laut. 
Whitaker : 

How  to  Study  the  Life  of  Christ.    A I  ford 
A.  Butler. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Badger  and  Company: 

Wellesley  Stories.    Grace  Louise  Cook. 
Ellis: 

A    Sketch   of  the   Munro   Clan.     James 
Phinney  Munro. 
Ginn  and  Company: 

Foundations  of  Botany.     Joseph  Y.  Ber- 
gen, A.M. 
Heath  and  Company: 

The  Bird  Book.    Fannie  Hardy  Eckstrom. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company: 

Murillo.    A  Collection  of  Fifteen  Pictures 
and  a  Portrait  of  the  Painter,  with  In- 


troduction and  Interpretation.     By  Es- 
telle  M.  Hurll. 
Little,  Brown  and  Company: 
Memoirs.    Daudet 
Sappho.     Daudet 
Memories    of    a    Man    of    Letters    and 

Artists'  Wives.    Daudet 
The  Evangelist    Daudet. 
Jack,    a  vols.    Daudet 
Monday  Tales.    Daudet 
Letters  from  My  Mill,  etc    Daudet 
The  Support  of  the  Family,  and  Notes  on 
Life.    Daudet 
Noyes,  Piatt  and  Company: 

American   Art   Annual,    1900-1901.     Vol. 
III.    Florence  N.  Levy. 
Sanborn  and  Company: 

The  Art  of  Translating.    H.  C.  Tolman. 
Small,  Maynard  and  Company: 

The    Poems    of    Philip    Henry    Savage. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason. 
Thomas  Jefferson.    Thomas  E.  Watson. 

CHICAGO. 
Blue  Sky  Press: 

To  Omar,  Spoil  of  the  North  Wind.    E. 
M.  Mosher. 
Jamieson-Higgins  Company : 

Short  Story  Masterpieces.  M.  E.  Wil- 
kins,  Octave  Thanet,  Opie  Read,  Mrs. 
General  George  E.  Pickett,  Irving 
Bacheller,  John  Habberton,  Stanley 
Waterloo,  Mrs.  Wade  Hampton.  Jr., 
General  Charles  King,  Elizabeth  M. 
Gilmer,  Elizabeth  Phipps  Train,  Julia 
Truitt  Bishop,  Helen  H.  Gardener, 
Jeannette  H.  Walworth,  George  Ade 
and  many  others. 
Kheiralla : 

Beha  'U'llah.     Ibrahim  George  Kheiralla, 
assisted  by  Howard  MacNutt 
McClurg  and  Company : 

The  Last  Years  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.   Elizabeth  Wormeley  Latimer. 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Company: 

The  Expansion  of  the  American  People. 
Edwin  Erie  Sparks. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 
Lippincott  Company: 

Sands  of  Sahara.    Maxwell  Sommerville. 

CLEVELAND. 

Burrows  Brothers  Company: 

The  Jesuit  Relations  and   Allied   Docu- 
ments.   R.  G.  Thwaites. 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 
Kiote  Publishing  Company: 

Miniatures.    George  C.  Shedd. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Payot,  Upham  and  Comj 
Argonaut  Letters, 


erome  Hart 


Whitaker  and  Ray  Compny: 

About  Dante  and  His  Beloved  Florence 

F.  F.  Sanborn. 
Moral    Culture   as   a   Science.     Theoda 

Wilkins  and  B.  Wilkins. 
Backsheesh:     A     Woman's    Wanderings. 
Mrs.  William  Beckman.    ^^^^ 
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ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
Yawman  and  Stupp: 

A  Message  from  Garcia.  C.  G.  Haider, 
Jr. 

MEADVILLE,  PA. 
The  No-Breakfast  Plan  and  the  Fasting 
Cure.     Edward  Hooker  Dewey.     Pub- 
lished by  the  Author.    2  vols. 

SURREY,  ENGLAND. 
Edward  Gordon  Craig: 
The  Page. 

LONDON,  ENGLAND. 
J.  M.  Dent  and  Company : 

The  Inferno  of  Dante.    Alighieri. 
The  Romance  of  the  Rose.    W.  Lorris  and 
J.   Slopinel.    Englished  by  F.  S.  Ellis. 

Vol.  in. 

HAVANA. 
A  Canadian  Calendar:  XIL  Lyrics.  Fran- 
cis Sherman. 

WASHINGTON, 
Government  Printing  Office: 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology*  1895-96.  J. 
W.  Powell. 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. 
The  University  Library : 
•    Philip  Vickers  Fithian,  Journal  and  Let- 
ters, 1767-1774.    Edited  for  the  Prince- 
ton   liistoricsil    Association    by    John 
Rogers  Williams. 

CHILLICOTHE,  MO. 
Lost  Chords.    Lulu  Spears  Dearing.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Author. 

LOUISVILLE. 
Press  of  John  P.  Morton  and  Company: 
Webs.    Bert  Finck. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
Publishing  House  M.  E.  Church,  South,  Bar- 
bee  &  Smith,  Agents: 
Pioneers  of  Southern  Literature.    Samuel 
Albert  Link. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand  as  sold  be- 
tween January  i,  1901,  to  February  i,  ipoi. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  o!  the  follow- 
ing Ibts  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned. ' 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  Alice    of    Old      Vincennes.      Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $i.5a 

2.  Eben  Holden.   Bacheller.    (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  In   the   Palace   of   the   King.     Crawford. 


NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 

1.  L'Aiglon.    Rostand.     (Russell.)    $1.50  and 

$1.00. 

2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  In   the   Palace   of  the   King.     Crawford. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

4.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The      C:ardinars      Snuff-Box.       Harland. 

(Lane.)    $1.50. 

6.  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.     Hewlett.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y, 

1.  An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.    (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock. 

Page.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Unleavened    Bread.      Grant      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Sky  Pilot.    Connor.     (Revell.)  $1.25. 

6.  More  Fables.    Ade.    (Stone.)    $1.00. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  In   the   Palace   of   the   King.     Crawford. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

3.  Eleanor.    Ward.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 

4.  Furnace  of  Earth.    Rives.     (Camelot  Co.) 

$1.25. 

5.  Wanted— A  Matchmaker.     Ford.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $2.00. 

6.  The      Cardinal's      Snuff-Box.      Harland. 

(Lane.)    $1.50. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Eleanor.    Ward.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

3.  The      Cardinal's      Snuff- Box.       Harland. 

(Lane.)  $1.50. 

4.  The   Master   Christian.     Corelli.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $2.50. 

6.  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson.     Goss. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  Quincy  Adams   Sawyer.     Pidgin.     (C.  M. 

Clark  Publishing  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.      Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.    (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.   (Lothrop  &  Co.) 


(Macmillan.)    $1.50. 
Uchard  Yea  and  Nay. 
millan.)    $1.50. 


4.  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.     Hewlett.     (Mac- 


li.fOc 
5.  Uncle  Terry 


$1.50. 
6.  L'Aiglon. 


Munn.     (Lee  &  Shepard.) 
Rostand.     (Russell.)  $1.50. 


S  L'Ai|don.     Carolus.      (Brentano.)     $1.50. 
6.  The  Redenmtion  of  David  Corson,    (joss. 
(Bowen-Nlerrill  Co.)    $1.50. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  Life  and  Letters  of  Phillips  Brooks.  Allen. 

(Dutton.)    $7-50  net 

2.  April  Baby  Book  of  Tunes.     (Macmillan.) 

fi.50  net 

3.  L'Aiglon.     Rostand.     (Russell.)     $1.50. 

4.  Eleanor.    Ward.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 
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Hux- 


5.  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Huxley. 

ley.     (Appleton.)    $5.00  net. 

6.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  Eben  Holden.  bacheller.    (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Uncle  Terry.     Munn.     (Lee  &  Shepard.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.     Hewlett.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike.     Lloyd.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Napoleon:    The    Last    Phase.      Rosebery. 

(Harper.)    $3.00. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  L'Aiglon.    Rostand.     (Russell.)     $1.50. 

2.  L'Aiglon.    (^arolus.    (Brentano.)    50  cents. 

3.  Htnry  V.     Mansfield  Edition.     (McClure, 

Phillips  &  Cx>.)    50  cents. 

4.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  C^.)    $1.50 

5.  Joy  of  Captain  Ribot.  Valdes.  (Brentano.) 

I1.25. 

6.  An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.    (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.  (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Cx).)    $1.50. 

3.  L'Aiglon.     Rostand.     (Russell  and  Bren- 

tano.)   $1.00  and  $1.50. 

4.  Eleanor.    Ward.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

5.  Last    Years    of    the    Nineteenth    Century. 

Latimer.    (McClurg  &  (x>.)    $2.50. 

6.  The   Master   Christian.     Corelli.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Cx).)    $1.50. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

1.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike.     Lloyd.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  &  Cx).) 

$1.50. 

4.  In  the  Palace  of  the  King.  Crawford.  (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintance.    How- 

ells.     (Harper.)    $2.50. 

6.  Napoleon:    The    Last    Phase.      Rosebery. 

(Harper.)     $3.00. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

1.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.  (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Darlingtons.    Peake. 

lips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Monsieur  Beaucaire.      Tarkington. 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

4.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike.     Lloyd.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Sky  Pilot    Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.25. 


(McClure,  Phil- 
(Mc- 
)odd, 
Thompson. 


CLEVELAND,  O. 

1.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.  (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Uncle  Terry.     Munn.     (Lee  &  Shepard.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Eleanor.    Ward.    (Harper^    $150. 

5.  The   Master   Christian,     (^relli.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  House  Behind  the  Cedars.    (Thesnutt. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Cx).)    $1.50. 

DENVER,  COL. 

1.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.  (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Richard   Yea  and   Nay.     Hewlett.     (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

4.  Eleanor.    Ward.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

5.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike.     Lloyd.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  L'Aiglon.    Rostand.     (Russell.)    $1.50. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

1.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.   (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

fi.50. 

2.  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.     Hewlett.     (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

3.  Monsieur  Beaucaire.     Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

4.  More  Fables.    Ade.    (Stone.)    $1.00. 

5.  The  Expatriates.     Bell.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

6.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  (To.)     $1.50. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  In    the    Palace   of    the    King.     Crawford. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

3.  Eleanor.    Ward.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 

4.  Home  Folks.    Riley.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.25. 

5.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike.     Lloyd.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  L'Aiglon.     Rostand.     (Russell.)     $1.50. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Cx).)     $1.50. 

2.  Tommy  and  Grizel.     Barrie.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.    (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Eleanor.    Ward.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 

5.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.  (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Monsieur   Beaucaire.     Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.  (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.     Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Tommy  and  Grizel.     Barrie.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike.     Lloyd.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50.       ^  t 
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5.  Eleanor.    Ward.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Riddle  of  the  Unwise.  Haeckel.  (Har- 

per.)   $1.50. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Wanted — A   Matchmaker.     Ford.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $2.00. 

3.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.   (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.    (Double- 

day,  Fage  &  Co.)     50  cents. 

5.  On     the     Wing     of     Occasions.     Harris. 

(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Crittenden.     Fox,  Jr.     (Harper.)     $1.25. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  The  Duke.    Cloustan.     (Copp- Clark    Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  In  the   Palace  of    the   King.      Crawford. 

(Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

4.  Eleanor.    Ward.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

5.  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.     Hewlett.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

6.  The  Girl  at  the  Half- Way  House.    Hough. 

(Appleton.)    $1.50. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 
The  Great  Boer  War.    Doyle.     (Morang.) 

$1.50. 
The  Duke.     Cloustan.     (Copp-Clark  Co.) 
Paper,  75  cents;  cloth,  $1.25. 

2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Briggs.)     Paper.  75  cents;  cloth,  $1.25. 

3.  The  Mantle  of  Elijah.    Zangwill.     (Gage.) 

Paper,  75  cents;  cloth,  $1.25. 

4.  Lords    of    the    North.     Laut      (Briggs.) 

Paper,  75  cents;  cloth,  $1.25. 

5.  In   the    Palace    of   the    King.      Crawford. 

(Montreal  News  Co.)     Paper,  75  cents; 
cloth,  $1.25. 

6.  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.     Hewlett.     ((3opp- 

Qark  Co.)     Paper,  75  cents;  cloth,  $1.25. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  Herod.    Phillips.     (Lane.)    $1.50. 

2.  Tribune    Primer.      Field.      (Mutual    Book 

Co.)     10  and  30  cents. 

3.  An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.    (Double- 

day,  rage  &  Co.)    35  cents  and  $1.50  net. 

4.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  L'Aiglon.     Rostand.     (Russell.)     $1.50. 

6.  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer.     Pidgin.     (C.  M. 

Clark  Publishing  Co.)     $1.50. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.   (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.    (Double- 

day,  rage  &  Co.)    50  cents. 

3.  L'Aiglon.    Rostand.     (Russell.)    $1.50. 

4.  The      Cardinal's      Snuff-Box.       Harland. 

(Lane.)     $1.50. 

5.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Wanted— A  Matchmaker.     Ford.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    ^.00. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  In   the    Palace   of   the    King.     Crawford. 

(Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

2.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.  (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Monsieur    Beaucaire.      Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

4.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Mrs.  Clyde.    Gordon.     (Appleton.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock. 

Page.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  That  Mainwaring  Affair.     Barbour.     (Lip- 

pincott.)     $1.50. 

2.  L'Aiglon.     Rostand.     (Russell.)     $1.50. 

3.  In    the    Palace    of    the    King.    Crawford. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

4.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.  (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike.     Lloyd.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  House  of  Egremont.  Seawell.   (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  McLoughlin  and  Old  Oregon.    Dye.     (Mc- 

Clurg.)    $1.50. 

2.  Stories   of   Oregon.     Dye.      (Whitaker   & 

Ray  Co.)    60  cents. 

3.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.  (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The   Master   Christian.     Corelli.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Reign  of  Law.    Allen.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
I.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.  (Lothrop  &  Co.) 


Thompson. 


..rawford.  (Mac- 


$1.50. 

2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Eleanor.    Ward.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 

4.  In  the  Palace  of  the  King.  (3r 

millan.)     $1.50. 

5.  Voice  of  the  People.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The       Cardinal's       Snuff-Box.       Harland. 

(Lane.)    $1.50. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.   (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike.     Lloyd.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Cx>.)    $1.50. 

4.  The      Cardinal's       Snuff-Box.       Harland. 

(Lane.)    $1.50. 

5.  Eleanor.     Ward.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

6.  Monsieur   Beaucaire.     Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

1.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.   (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2,  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $i.5a  t 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1.  L'Aiglon.    Rostand.     (Russell.)    $1.50. 

2.  L'Aiglon.    Carolus.     (Brentano.)     $1.00. 

3.  Eben  Holden.  Bachellcr.  (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50.  ^^ 

4.  Alice     of     Old     Vincenncs.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Napoleon:    The    Last    Phase.      Rosebery. 

(Harper.)    $300. 

6.  Songs  from  Bohemia.     O'Connell.     (Rob- 

ertson.)   $1.50. 

TOLEDO,  O. 

1.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.  (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  David    Harum.      Westcott.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike.     Lloyd.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Master    Christian. 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  In    the    Palace   of   the 

(Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

1.  The  Great  Boer  War.    Doyle.     (Morang.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Duke.     Clouston.      (Longmans.)      75 

cents  and  $1.25.    ,     .       ,,.  ^       i-    ^ 

3.  In    the    Palace    of    the    Kmg.     Crawford. 

(Copp-Clark  Co.)    75  cents  and  $1.25. 

4.  The      Cardinal's      Snuff-Box.      Harland. 

(McLeod  &  Allen.)     75  cents  and  $1.50. 

5.  Eleanor.    Ward.     (Briggs.)     75  cents  and 

$1.50. 

6.  More  Fables.     Ade.     (McLeod  &  Allen.) 

75  cents. 


CorcUi.     (Dodd, 
King.     Crawford. 


2. 


3. 


3.  Eleanor.    Ward.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

4.  Tommy  and  Grizel.     Barrie.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.     Hewlett.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50.  ^       ,     ^ 

6.  In   the    Palace   of    the   King.     Crawford. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.  ^' 

1.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.   (Lothrop  &  Co.)       5. 

$1.50. 

2.  The      Cardinal's       Snuff-Box.       Harland.      6. 

(Lane.)     $1.50.  ^, 

3.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Tommy  and   Grizel.     Barrie.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  In   the    Palace   of   the   King.     Crawford. 
^  (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

6.  Eleanor.    Ward.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 


TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson. 
(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50.         ,^^       ^ 

To  Have  and  to  Hold.  Johnston.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50.  ^^  ^^ 

The  Master  Christian.  Corelli.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50.  ^^,       .^,      ^ 

The  Reign  of  Law.     Allen.     (Macmillan.) 

Richard  Yea  and  Nay.  Hewlett.  (Mac- 
millan.)    $1.50.  _  ^ 

When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.  Cas- 
koden.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 


Thompson. 


(Mac- 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

1.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.  (Lothrop  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 

2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes. 
(Bowen-Merrill  Cx).)    $1.50.  , 

3.  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.     Hewlett. 

millan.)    $1.50.  ^_        „x    * 

4.  L'Aiglon.    Rostand.     (Russell.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  (Gentleman  from  Indiana.    Tarkmgton. 

(Doubleday,  McClure  &  Co.)     $i-50. 

6.  Monsieur   Beaucaire.     Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

L'Aiglon.     Rostand.     (Russell.)     $1.50. 

Alice  of  Old  Vincenncs.  Thompson. 
(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $i.SO. 

Eleanor.    Ward.     (Harper.)    $150. 

An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Ck).)  _$i.50. 

5.  Herod.    Phillips.     (Lane.)     $1.50. 

6.  Monsieur   Beaucaire.     Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Cx).)    $1.25. 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  m  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

fEbcn    Holden.     Bacheller.      (Lothrop    & 


era 


,rawford. 


'•]  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.     (Bowen-Memll 
I      Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Eleanor.     Ward.  ^  (Harper.) 

4.  In   the   Palace   of   the   King. 

(Macmillan.)     $i-50.  ^        „  .     ^^  ^^ 

5.  L'Aiglon.    Rostand.     (Russe U.)     $i;SO. 

f  Stringtown  on  the  Pike.    Lloyd.     (Dodd, 
.   I      Mead  &  C:©.)    $1.50.     ^,     ,^      .^  ^ 
^•i  Richard  Yea-and-Nay.     Hewlett     (Mac- 

L     nfillan.)    $1.50. 
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EBENHOLDEN 

By  IRVING  BACHCLCEK 

The  BEST  SELLING  BOOK  in  AMEfiICA 
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IRVING    BACIl£^LrI.ER 

Author  of  £B£H  HOLDEN 
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EDHTTTTD  CLAREIVCE 
STEBMAN  wrltee: 

*'IF,  in  the  far  future,  our 
X  fiucccsson  wish  to  know 
what  wtrt  the  real  life  And  *t- 
mu^phcTc  in  which  the  country 
folk  that  saved  thit  nation  grr^w, 
lovntf  wrought,  ind  had  thdr 
bang,  they  oiust  go  back  to 
tuch  true  and  zettful  and  poetic 
taJei  of  ^  fiction  *  as  ^Snow*biHjn4 ' 
and  '  Ebert  Holden/  " 


'  *TT  ti  '  ai  pure  aa  water  and  a$ 
A  g£)od  as  hrcad/  ** — 
WM.  DEAH  HOWELLS. 

'*  A    REMARKABLE    pro* 

£^^  duction,    way    and    way 

ahead  of  *  David   Hinim.^  '* — 

lURY  E.  WILKIIVS. 


"I 


PASS    the    word    alon^  : 
Read  *  Eben  HoldenJ  *' — 

MARGARET 

SAKGSTER. 


THE   BOOKMAN 

says  : 

"TJBEN  HOLDEK  wat  un- 
J-^  quc^tianibly  Lh«  leading 
book  for  the  n^ojith,  And  wai 
practically  in  a  class  by  itself, 
prdbahiy  exceeding  in  aumbert 
for  the  ten  dayi  immediately 
preceding  Chmtmas  any  titles 
Lmied  in  recent  yeari,  cxceptiTig 
in  CBfcs  of  accumulated  ordcra 
given  in  advance  of  publlcatiQn.  '^ 


lamo,  gold  lettered  on  red  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50.    At  ftll  bookaellers. 

LOTHROP   PUBLISHING    CO.,    ^     Boston 


Flcfltfc  monlion  THE  Bookman  in  writing^  to  advertisers. 
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WASHING 

OMPOUND 

EAT  INVENTIQN 
^OR  Saying  Ton  &  Expense 

MiTHQUT  fNJURT  JO  TnK 

TiXTuffE.  C^iON  On  Hands.     ^' 
_^       NEWYORK, 

\  II  slickthis  ap  anyway , 
llrslorlhegoodiofthe' 

^community.*' 


WILLIAM  HARRIS  ARNOLD 

SECO^rD  COLLECTION! 

BOOKS  AND  LETTERS, 

comprising  more  than  thr&e  hundred  books— nearly  all 
first  editions  of  Eng:llsh  Authors — and  about  seventy 
autograph  letterSt  will  be  sold  by  us  at  oiuctioni  without 
reserve,  n&xt  April  (days  to  be  annonncedj. 

There  are  sixty  volumes  of  English  Poetry  printed 
in  the  Stnenteenth  Century,  including  "  Paradise  Lost/' 
1667,  in  the  original  sbt-^ep  binding;  several  rar^j  vol- 
umes of  the  Eighteenth  Centunr ;  first  editions  of  the 
Jiro  v.  n  i  n  g5 ,  incl  ud  i  n  g  "  Pauli  n  e  ,^ '  1 833  \  ' '  The  Bat  tic 
of  Marathon/'  1S20;  and  proof  copies,  wiib  Uie 
Author's  nianuscript  changes  and  corrections,  of  *'  Dra- 
matis Pursonae,"  and  '*The  Ring  and  the  Book"  i  first 
editions  of  Keats'a  Poems.  1B17,  presentation  copy  ; 
"  Endymion."  1S18,  original  boaids,  uncut;  "  Lamia,  ' 
rS2o,  c)riginal  boards,  uncut j  Shelley's  *'AdonaJs." 
i3ai,  in  the  oricinal  paper  covers,  uncut ;  Tennyson's 
"  The  Falcon/  i879»  ajid  "  The  Promise  of  May/' 
1883,  both  privately  printed  for  the  Author  s  use ;  a  set 
of  [he  books  printed  at  the  Kelmscott  Press,  including 
th(^  unique  Trial  Page  of  the  Projected  Kelmscott  folio 
Shakespeare  ;  and  many  others  too  various  to  be  indi- 
cated here. 

The  letters— for  the  most  part  by  American  Authors 
—include  tliree  by  the  Brownings,,  one  by  Cowpefj  one 
by  Keats,  three  by  Shellev.  and  two  by  Wordsworth. 
'1  here  are  also  the  original  manuscript,  signed  by  Addi- 
s.on.  of  the  Transfer  of  Copyright  of  a  volume  of  "  The 
Spectator."  and — most  important  of  all — the  complete 
holograph  nianuscript  of  Keats 's  poem,  '*  To  Charles 
Covrden  Clarke/'    Catalogue  ready  in  March. 


BANGS  &  CO., 
93  Fifth  Aventte, 


New  Yof fc. 


DR.  DALE, 


A  Story  Without 
A  Moral 


By  MARION  HARLAND  and  ALBERT  PAYSON  TERHUNE 

(Mother  and  Son) 


12mo,  Cloth 


$1.50 


The  scene  of  this  remarkable  story  is  laid  in  the  Oil  Lands  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
a  region  until  now  strangely  overlooked  by  American  novelists.  The  movement,  quietly- 
sustained  in  the  earlier  chapters,  rises  artistically  to  a  thrilling  climax  as  the  tale  goes  on. 
It  is  not  only  strongly,  but  closely  and  most  deftly  woven  throughout. 

"  The  collaboration  of  a  well-known  author  and  a  new  one,  of  mother  and  son,  is  peculiarly  hapay, 
combining:  a  g^entle,  womaxfly  charm  with  masculine  vigor  and  dramatic  action.  The  opportunity  for 
rugged  types,  for  sensational  incidents  and  vivid  contrasts  in  character  and  fortune  have  been  seixed 
upon  in  the  construction  of  the  story,  and  turned  to  the  advantage  of  <he  reader  in  a  novel  vividly 
realistic  and  dr&m&tic.^*—PAtiadeipAia  Public  Ledger. 

**  So  well  have  they  wrought  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  distinguish  the  individual  work.  The 
story  runs  smoothly  and  the  characterizations  are  as  carefully  and  unfalteringly  sustained  as  though  the 
work  of  a  single  hand."— AVw  York  World. 

"  A  novel  that  would  attract  interest,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  exploits  a  region  until  now 
singularly  neglected,  yet  unique  in  the  impression  that  it  makes  even  on  the  traveller  who  sees  it  from  a 
car  window.  .  .  .  Strange  conditions  are  depicted  here  realistically  and  with  a  good  deal  of  rugged 
power."— TAtf  Churchman. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Publishers 

Fifth  Avenue  and  35th  Street^  New  York 
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Thomas  Y.  Cro\irell  6  Co/s 

flEW  PUBLICATIONS 

THE  HEIRESS  OF  THE  FOREST 

A  Romance  of  Old  Anjou,  Bj  ELEANOR 
C.    PRICE,    author    of    **In     the    Lion's 
Mouth,''  •*  Brown  Robin,"  etc.     One  vol., 
i2ino,  382  pp.,  cloth.     $1.50. 

'  *•  The  Heiress  of  the  Forest "  will  take  its 
place  as  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  day. 

HARVEST-TIME 

A  book  of  verses  by  Sir  LEWIS  MORRIS, 
author  of  "  The  Epic  of  Hades,"  etc.  Printed 
at  the  Merrymount  Press.    One  vol.,  i2mo, 
168  pp.,  cloth,  gilt  top.     $1.25. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

By  the  Honorable  JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE- 
One  vol.,  i2mo,  38  pp.    35  cents. 

This  is  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Inaugural  address  delivered  by  the  American 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  before 
the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution  on 
November  13,  1900. 

QUESTIONS  OF  EMPIRE 

By  LORD  ROSEBERY.  One  vol.,  i2mo, 
35  pp.    ascents. 

Lord  Rosebery's  Rectorial  address  was 
delivered  before  the  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  on  the  i6th  of  November, 
1900. 

THE  JEW  IN  LONDON 

A  Study  of  racial  character  and  present- 
day  conditions,  by  C.  RUSSELL  and  H.  S. 
LEWIS,  with  an  introduction    by  Canon 
Barnktt,  and  a  preface  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Tames    Brycjs.       Vol.    XVlI.    **Croweirs 
Library  of    Economics " ;    238  pp.,   i2mo. 
$1  SO- 

LIFE  BOOKLETS 

By   RALPH    WALDO    TRINE.      New 
edition.    Three  vols.,   i6mo,   in  box.    Per 
set,  $1.00. 

CHARACIER-BUILDmG 

THOUGHT  POWER 

EVERY  LIVING  CREATURE 

GREATEST  THING  EVER 

KNOWN 

Volumes  sold  separately  at  35  cents  per 
volume. 

VIRGIN  SAINTS  AND  MARTYRS 

By  the  Rev.  S.  BARING-GOULD,  author 
of  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"   etc.     One  vol., 
i2mo,  400  pp.,   18    full-page    illustrations, 
cloth.    $1.50. 

Illustrated  with  quaint  outline  drawings. 
It    is    a    distinct    addition    to    theological 
biography. 

PROBLEMS  OF  EVOLUTION 

By  F.  W.  HEADLEY,  author  of  **  Struc- 
ture and  Life  of  Birds.''  One  vol.,  8vo, 
XV.+  373PP.)  14  illustrations,  index,  cloth, 
gilt  top.     I3.00. 

A  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  evolution. 

HERO-PATRIOTS  OF  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY 

By  EDGAR  SANDERSON,  M.A.,  author 
of  **  History  of  the  World,"  etc.     One  vol., 
i2mo,  ziii.+  329  pp.,  eight    full-page   por- 
traits, cloth.    $1.50. 

RELIGION  IN  LITERATURE  AND 
RFTIGIONINLIFE 

By  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE,  LL  D., 
author  of  **  English  Literature,"  etc.  Printed 
at  the  Merrymount  Press.  One  vol.,  i2mo, 
gilt  top.    60  cents. 

Two  lectures  that  have  attracted  wide 
attention,  and  have  been  revised  by  the 
lecturer  for  publication  in  book  form. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  SPIRIT  IN  THE 
POETS 

By  the   Right  Rev.   WILLIAM   BOYD 
CARPENTER,    D.D.,    Bishop  of    Ripon, 
author   of    "Permanent   Elements  of    Re- 
ligion,"  etc.      One  vol.,    i2mo,    247    pp., 
cloth,  gilt  top.     $1.50. 

J^or  sale  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price 

THOMAS     Y.     CFcOWELL    &    COMPANY 
428we:stbroadway                       nrwyork 
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Ali4lii%iiAf    Ninth  Year.    Criticism,  Revision, 
III  nnrv       Disposal.      Expert  attention  to  MSS. 
Ul  liUI  U       o^  »11  ^i"*^""'  including  Music. 
Ull^VAW  References:     Noah  Brooks.  Mrs. 

«vM«%An  Deland,  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Mrs. 

nPnPli  Juli»  ^^ard    Howe,   W.   D.    Howells, 

UUllUll.       Afrs.  Monlton,Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
S^HtS  •       Mary  E.  Wilkins,  and  others. 
Send  stamp  for  NBW  BOOKLET  to 

WILUAM  A.  DRESSER,  Director, 
75  Pierce  Buiidlnji:,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mention  The  Bookman.  (0pp.  Public  Library.) 

Tf  »ott  mant  f  rencb  Bock$,  z^T^Z 

tion— School  Books,   Standard    Books,  Novels,  etc.— 

To*"  WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS,  "^a"?" 

Importer,  851  and  853  SIXTH  AVENUE  (48th  Street), 
NEW  YORK.    Catalogue  on  application. 

.IMPORTATIONS  PROMPTLY  MADE. 

BOOKBINDING 

PLAIN  AND  ARTISTIC 
IN  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  LEATHER 

HENRY  BLACKWELL 

56  University  Place,  cor.  loth  Street,  New  York  City 


We  Buy 

DODGE    PUB.    CO.. 

150PlfthAve.,N.Y 


manuscripts  of  original  stories,  odd 
and  unique  works  of  all  kinds.  Liberal 
terms  made  to      —  _ 

Authors 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


of  Famous  Persons  Bought  and  soid 

WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN, 
ii2<5  Broadway,  New  York. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LISTS. 


QLD  BOOKS  BOUGHT  and  SOLD 

ALSO  PERIODICALS.    Send  for  my  Bulletins. 
n.  WILLIAMS,  25  East  ioth  St.    New  York. 


Established  1857. 

J.    W.    BOXJXON 
RARE  AND  STANDARD  BOOKS 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  NOVELS 

Early  Printed  Book%  First  Editions,  Binding  etc* 
10  West  28tli  Street,  New  York 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  FOR   CASH 


AUTHORS 


Prompt  examination  given 

all  BOOK  MS.  submitted. 

When   appropriate  for 

_ cloth   or    better    bindings, 

we  are  always  prepared  to  invest  capital  on  the  issue. 

F.  H.  WILLIAMS,  Sec,      61   Court  St..   Botton,  Mass. 

WANTED 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company  will  pay  35  cents 
each  for  copies,  in  good  condition,  of  the  issues 
of  March  and  June,  1895,  and  July,  1899. 

Please  mention  Thk  Houkm 


:    rKENCH  BOOKS    8 

Best  books  for  home  readinip.  Conversational  books 
for  beginners.  Text  books.  Ciassicsi  French  litera- 
ture. Latest  Importations  from  Paris.  French  plays. 
Also  Spanish,  Italian  and  Qerman  books 

FINE    BINDINGS.  ^  RARE    BOOKS 

PANIEL  \.  WIEN,  ttE^ioRr''  ''''^' 


f\r\r\     Out  of  Print,  Old,  New  and  Rare  Books.  Postere, 
,'^'^^,  Old  English  and  Irish  Novels.    French  transl.i- 
tions.     Write  for  list  of  45  catalo^es.    Any  hook  you  Witut, 
C.  S.  PRATT,  161  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York. 


IflfQQ    SOLD  FOR  AUTHORS  ON  COMMISSION. 
IViOO*  Send  postal  to 

John  Rissell  Davidson,  1123  Broadway,  New  York. 


PRACTICAL  AUTHORSHIP.  Cloth,  8vo,  300  pages,  postpaid,  I3 .00. 

Practical  Anthonblp  <•  the  bMt  book  pablbbod  on  the  tndo  of  authorihip. 
—Tht  CkritlioM  Emdtaver  fforld,  Botton. 


Circulars  free. 


JAMES  KNAPP  REEVE,  Franklin,  O. 


ANY  BOOKS,  OLD  OR  NEW,  supplied  to  out-of-iown 
re^sidents.^  Questions  answered.  Orders  promptly  filled. 
Liberal  discount  on  new  books.  I.  BAYLIES,  4x8  Putnam 
Ave.  (Brooklyn),  New  York  City. 


FIRST  EDITIONS  OF  MODERN  AUTHORS, 

Including  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Lever,  Ainsworth,  Stevenson, 
Jefferies,  Hardy.  Books  illustrated  by  G.  and  R.  Cruikshank, 
Phiz,  Rowlandson,  Leech,  etc.  The  Largest  and  Choicest  Col- 
lection offered  for  Sale  in  the  World.  Catalogues  issued  and 
sent  post  free  on  application.  Books  bought — Walter  T. 
5pencer,  27  New  Oxford  St.,  London,  W.  C,  England. 


Kor  Any  BooVc  on   Earthi 
Write  to   H.  H.  TIMBY,  Book  Hunter, 

Catalogs  Free. CONNEAUT,  OHIO. 


FREE 


BOOK  STORE  BY  MAIL. 
WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


Write  for  oar  catelogae;  416  Mured.  <tz9  Hiefaes;  postacr^  6  centi^ 
Advertises  Iff ,O00  Books,  Bibles,  Periodicals,  etc.,  etc., 
at  Wholesale  Prices.  All  books  carried  in  stock.  Bent  cat- 
alog ever  prioted  and  sent  free  of  charge. 

THB  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  2664  WiM  Are,  CHICA6<K 


American  Gardening 


10  sample  copicR, 
separate  issues, 
lOcts.  Publiabcd 
at  136  Liberty  St., 
New  YoTk. 


Rider  Abents  Wanted 

*  *ii^  iu  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit 
iiamt>Ei3  1901  Bieyole.     B£8T  MAKES 

190IMoiitls,$IOto$l8 

*ft«'MMsdels.liifli  frade.nioll2. 


all  makes  and  models,  oood  as  new, 
95  to  #8.  Great  Jboorf  ClearAig 
Hi'i*  at  lialf  factoiy  cost  We  ah^ 
anvwhere  on  approval  and  ten  dijs 
trini  withoutaoentinadvaaeeb 
£ARmA  BiOrOUE^UMu^ 
tntr  Catalosnee  for  ns.  We  have  a 
wcnderfnl  proposition  to  AAentsfbr 
l^}\.  WrtU  Monce  for  oar  Bexgain 
tl^i  and  BiKciai  Offer,         Address  Dept.  172  O 

MEAD  OYOt£OOm,OMoi^ 
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THE  RISE  OF  THE 

BOOK-PLATE. 

By  W.  G.  BOWDOIN. 

V/ith   an   Introduction   and   Chapter  on   "The 
Selection  and  Arrangement  of  Book-Platea  **  by 

H.  BLACKWELL. 

.  ^Vith  over  200  examples  of  Book-Plates 
and  two  insets  on  Japan,  of  two  plates  of 
Mr.  £.  D.  French,  printed  direct  from  the 
copper.    Sq.  8vo,  boards.  f  2.00  net. 

A.  WESSELS  COMPANY, 
7-9  West  i8th  St.,  New  York. 


MRS.  HELEI  MKLTOK,  ifew 'y^^" 

Voice  Placing  in  Song  and  Speech* 
Scientific  Face  Resonance* 
The  Art  of  Singingand  of  Reading* 
Diction  in  English^  rrench,  German, 
Italian* 


EV'ROVi:  College-bred 
^: ^ —  Conductor 

Party  Limited  to  ao  members.    Optional  Pre- 
liminary   Reading    Course    and    Afternoon 
^A^      Lectures.  Cost  Reasonable,  with  Co-operative 
■^'      Features.    $5.00  paid  for  name  of  one  who 
becomes  a  member.    Artistic  circular. 

NAYLOR'S  co-operative  TOURS 
81  Ashland  Boul.»       •  •  •       Chicago 


HOLIDAYS  IN  ENGLAND 

A  63- page  book  (illustrated)  de -bribing  Cathedral  Route, 
Pill^rim  Fathers,  Dickens  and  Tennyson  Districts,  will  be 
niaUed  for  three-cent  stamp.  Circulars  describing  Harwich 
Hodk  off  Holhmd  Royal  Mail  Route,  only  twin-screw 
steamsLipJine  from  England  to  Continental  Europe,  free. 
OKEAT  EASTERN  RAILWAY  OP  ENQHMi,  112  Brondway,  N.  Y. 

AN  IDEAL  SUMMER  TOUR. 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  to  visit  Italv  Switrerland, 
Austria,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  France  and  England  with 
Select,  LIflilted  Party,  under  Ex|>erleiiced  Manaseineiit, 
and  at  Moderate  Cost,  leaving;  New  York  April  27,  1901.  For 
itinerary  containing  full  particulars  and  references,  address 
CHARLES  F.  PECK,  478  West  159th  Street,  New  York. 

FOREIGN    TRAVEL 

Limited  Number  of  Younji:  Ladles. 

Egypt,    Greece.    Constantinople,    Italy. 

Spain,   etc. 

Address    MISS   WELDON,    The  Moorings,  Howard,  Pa. 


EUROPE 


JUNE  8.    Norway,  the  Mid- 
nigrht  Sun,  Sweden,  Finland, 
Russia,  Austria,  and    West- 
ward to  Paris  and  London. 
First-class  throusfhout.    Itinerary  read  v.    Fourteenth 
leason.   Under  the  personal  tnanas^ement  of 
WILUAM  T.  shepherd, 

372  Boylston  Stc^t,  Boston. 


<c 


<£ 


Paintings  by 
Sargent,  Abbey,  Vedder,  Iniiess, 

and  all  the  distinguished  American  artists 
are  reproduced  in 

THE.    GENUINE. 

Sold  at  all  the  leading  art  stores 

^Highest  award  gold  medal,  Paris  Exposition,  given 

^  these  leading  pictures  of  America.    Look  for 

^publishers'  initials  £  on  every  genuine  print. 

Picture  catalogue^  I  o  cents  (^stamps) 

CURTIS  &  CAMERON 
BOSTON 


Rossetti's  Blessed  Damozel 

Limited  edition,  printed  on  Whatman,  with  photo- 
gravure of  the  picture.  Title-paife  and  initial  designed 
by  Miss  A.  T.  COLCOCK.    Price,  postpaid,  50  cents. 

Address, 

W.  L.  WASHBURN,  Publisher, 

Ye  Palmetto  Press.  -  -  Aiken,  S.  C. 


IF  YOU   HAVE  A   MANUSCRIPT 

of  any  kind  and  do  not  know  just  where  to  sell  it, 
send  It  to  us,  and  we  will  advise  you  and  aid  you  in 
placingr  it  to  eood  advantage.  MSS.  put  in  profes- 
sional shape.    Highest  references. 

THE  UNITED  LITERARY  PRESS, 

23  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Conducted  by  an  Editor  of  is  years'  experience. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS, 

Slkriil;t>,  Frulli   und  OtbA- 
■iinluL  Trvv*.    Tlifl  beat 

njon  hoDMsfl  of  I'JiuitA  am] 
_.»:rblCM;ifninif  lioma.  Mnit 
•l.-.-.H  [Jt»t]t;iaid,  nuLra  urrivsl 
g>jiirkUJt««d.  TrJ'  HB,  our 
ffgocla  wfU  pIhiao  jon  pud 
dlnd  dflal  wit 3^  ut^  j^m 
m0#«T'  ValDablal€&-p&«« 
ORt4iOftnD  Frr«* 

PAINSVILLEf  OHIO* 


Box  101 


W.  O.  DAVIE  &  CO. 

OLD    BOOK    DEALERS 

224  East  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Catalogue  No.  64,  Miscellaneous  Books, 
32  pp.,  8vo,  about  800  items,  now  ready.  Free 
upon  request. 

Tire  OTrV  ^  kin<is  of  newspaper  clippings  and  acquaint- 
YY  C  D  U  1  ances'  names.  $au)o  per  hundred.  Particulars 
for  stamp.  American  News  Cllppinip  Co.,  Department  A  A, 
Schiller  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

ALL  AMERICAN    PERIODICALS 

at  less  thtt  publishers' rates.   ClobUef  effers.   Send  for  list. 
C.  R.  HEBBLE.   SiAscriptkM  Afeocy,  8  E.  Market  St..  Xeala,  0. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

20tli  Year.    Including  Norway,  Russia,  and 
Mediterranean.      Select   parties.      Terms   rea- 
sonable.   Conducted  by 
DR.  and  MRS.  H.  S.  PAINE,  Okfls  Fills,  N.  Y. 
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DODD,  MEAD  ^  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
Retail  Department's  Monthly  Bulletin 


Views  and  Portraits  Issued  by 
The   Society   of   Iconophiles 

VIEWS  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  ViaNlTY 

A  completed  set  of  twelve  views,  drawn  and  lithographed  by  Chas. 
F.  W.  Mielatz.  Each  plate  enclosed  in  a  wrapper  with  printed  title. 
Fourteen  complete  sets  only  remain  unsold.  Offered  for  the  present  at  the 
original  subscription  price  of  $48.00  a  set. 

The  following  constitute  the  series  : 

I.     The     Battery     and     Castle     Garden  VII.    South    Street   from    Coenties    Slip 

(modern) .  (modern) . 

II.    Morningside    Park    and    St.    Luke's  VIII.    Oyster    Market,    near    Christopher 

Hospital  (modern).  Street  (modern). 
Iir.    The    Aaron   Burr   House,    11   Reade  IX.    Dutch    Reformed    Church,    Kings- 
Street  (old).  bridge  Road  (old). 
IV.     Clinton  Hall,  from  a  sketch  made  in  X.     **  Five  Points  "  (modern). 

1899  (old).  XI.    The  Poe  Cottage,  Fordham  (old). 

V.     High  Bridge  (modern).  XII.    Old     Mill,    Van     Cortlandt     Park 

VI.     On  the  Harlem  River  (modern).  (old). 

SERIES  OF  FAC-SIMILES  OF  RARE  PRINTS 

A  set  of  six  engravings  on  copper,  reproductions  of  excessively  rare 
prints  of  historical  buildings  of  New  York,  of  which  but  four  have  been 
issued.  Twenty-two  sets  only  remain  unsold.  These  sets  are  offered  for 
the  present  at  $2.25  per  plate.  The  following  constitute  the  series  as  far 
as  issued : 

I.  FEDERAL  HALL  AND  THE  INAUGURATIOl^  "OP  WASHINGTON. 
Federal  Hall  was  situated  on  Wall  Street  at  the  head  of  Broad  Street,  where  the  United 
States  Sub-treasury  now  stands  and  was  taken  down  in  1813. 

II.  NEW  OR  MIDDLE  DUTCH  CHURCH.  This  church  was  situated  on  Nassau 
Street  near  Liberty  Street.  It  was  torn  down  in  1882,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Mutual  Life  Building. 

III.  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE  IN  1790.  This  plate  showa  Columbia  College  as  it 
appeared  when  located  on  College  Place. 

IV.  TRINITY  CHURCH.  This  is  a  picture  of  the  Trinity  Church  which  followed 
the  one  destroyed  in  1776,  and  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  present  structure. 

V.  Will  be  RICHMOND  HILL  HOUSE.  Taken  from  a  plate  in  the  New  York 
Magazine. 

VI.  Will  be  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH.  Also  taken  from  a  plate  in  the  New  York 
Magazine. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 

FimrH  AVENUE  AND  THIRTY-FlFrH  STREET 
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DODD,  MEAD  ^  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
Retail  Department's  Monthly  Bulletin 


"EMINENT  AMERICANS''  SERIES 

To  consist  of  a  set  of  six  portraits  of  important  personages  in  the 
history  of  New  York,  and  having  on  each  plate  a  picture  of  an  historical 
event  connecting  such  person  with  the  history  of  the  city.  Enclosed  with 
each  plate  will  be  an  account  of  such  event  compiled  from  official  docu- 
ments and  contemporary  newspaper  reports. 

This  series  is  offered  for  the  present  at  $7.50  per  plate. 

The  following  constitute  the  series,  of  which  but  thirty-six  sets  are  unsold  : 

I.  PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON,  and  a  view  of  the  evacuation  of  New  York,  by 
the  British  in  1783. 

II.  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  MARQJJIS  DE  LAFAYETTE,  and  a  view  of  his  landing 
in  New  York  in  1824. 

III.  PORTRAIT  OF  DE  WITT  CLINTON,  and  a  view  of  the  New  York  celebration 
of  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal. 

IV.  PORTRAIT  OF  ADMIRAL  DEWEY,  and  a  view  of  the  Naval  Arch.     (Not 
published.) 

V.  and  VI.     Subjects  not  yet  announced. 

PORTRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  PRINTERS 
AND  ENGRAVERS 

A  series  of  early  American  Engravers,  Printers  and  Booksellers,  to 
consist  of  six  plates,  of  which  four  have  been  published.  Twenty-one 
sets  only  remain  unsold. 

This  juries  is  o/Fer^ed  for  the  present  at  $7.50  per  plate. 

The  following  constitute  the  series : 

I.  HUGH  GAINE,  the  New  York  printer  and  bookseller  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

II.  ISAIAH  THOMAS,  the  Worcester  and  Boston  printer. 

III.  PAUL  REVERE,  the  Boston  silversmith  and  engraver,  and  the  hero  of  the 
"  Midnight  Ride." 

IV.  ALEXANDER  ANDERSON,  the  first  American  wood-engraver. 

V.  JAMES  RIVINGTON.     (Not  published.) 

VI.  AMOS  DOOLITTLE.     (Not  published.) 

Send  for  Descrtptkfe  CircaUr  of  these  PabticMons. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  THIRTY-FIFTH  STREET 
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^<A  GREAT  SERIES— AND  GOOD'* 


The  Bookman  Classics 


^f^HE  publishers  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
Vl/  public  in  America  will  support  a  handsomely  printed 
edition  of  the  standard  works  in  English  literature.  Starting 
with  this  belief  they  have  completed  their  plans  for  ^^ThC 
BOOkmW  Cl^SSiCSf''  a  series  destined  to  embrace  the  principal 
examples  of  English  prose  and  verse,  in  pure  literature  which 
have  successfully  stood  the  test  of  time. 

By  printing  very  large  editions,  the  publishers  will  be  able 
to  offer  books  that  are  equal  in  beauty  to  many  "  Editions  de 
Luxe,"  at  a  price  only  a  little  higher  than  the  cheaply  printed 
and  badly  made  i2mos  now  on  the  market  The  volumes  will 
be  typographically  all  that  the  University  Press  can  make 
them  and  will  contain  ornamental  titles,  marginal  decorations, 
especially  designed  for  each  book,  etc.,  etc.  They  will  be 
printed  throughout  in  two  colors,  on  deckle  edged  Mittineague 
paper,  with  frontispiece  in  color,  and  will  be  well  and  hand- 
somely bound. 

5ize,  12mo.    Price,  $1.50  each 


Now  Ready: 

THE  SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY. 
ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 
THE  SCARLET  LETTER. 
TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS. 

Other  titles  to  be  announced  later. 


DODD,   HEAD   &   COHPANY 

Publishers    -    New  York 
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Impression  Lresiflets 

A  series  of  leaflets,  not  sermons  or  tracts,  but  words  of  wisdom,  of  happiness  and 
truth,  short  but  abundant,  to  fill  the  mind  for  life's  day.  Interesting  enough  to  frame, 
small  enough  to  slip  in  a  book,  and  big  enough  to  see.  Printed  in  three  colors  with  origi- 
nal capitals.    Each,  lo  cents;  simply  framed,  75  cents. 


No.  1.— Extract  from  Christmas  Sermon  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  "To  be  honest,  to  be 
kind,"  etc. 


No.  a.— My    Symphony. 
Channing. 


By   William   Henry 


No.  3.— The   Worldly   Wisdom   of   Noureddin 
Ali.    From  "The  Arabian  Nights." 

No.  4.— Emily  Dickinson.    ''  He  ate  and  drank 
the  precious  words." 

No.  5.— Impressions  of  an  Optimist.    By  Reeina 
E.  Wilson. 


No.  6.— The  Value  of  a  Simplv  Good  Life. 
Prom  "The  New  Humanism."  By  &dward  How- 
ard Griggs. 

No.  7.— Friend  ship  of  Books.  By  Washington 
Irving. 

No.  8.— Self-Dependence.   By  Matthew  Arnold. 

No.  9.— Success  for  Young  Men.    By  Charles  A. 


Murdoch 

No.  10.— The  Value  of   a  Friend. 
Louis  Stevenson. 


By  Robert 


Ideals 

Thoughts  of  great  minds  for 
Life's  conduct 

A  special  beautiful  edition  of  the  eight 
Impression  Leaflets,  printed  on  fine  bristol, 
enclosed  in  an  appropriate  illuminated  en- 
velope.   Boxed,  $1.00,  post-paid. 


Hap  Hazard  Quotations 

by  L.  £.  B.  is  a  most  remarkable  collection 
of  quotations  and  anecdotes  gathered  with  a 
rare  understanding  of  the  demands  of  "every- 
day" Man  and  Woman.  Each  quotation 
flashes  out  as  a  question  answered,  or  a  want 
realized.  Beautifully  printed,  fine  paper. 
Price,  75  cents;  bound  in  very  effective 
flexible  leather,  boxed,  $1.50,  post-paid. 


The  Observations  of  Jay  (a  Dog) 

and  other  stories  by  Morgan  Shspard.  A  little  book  telling  with  sympathy  and  simplic- 
ity of  many  matters  heretofore  unspoken,  of  a  Dog's  views  upon  life.  Children,  and  Other 
Dogs.  An  erect  tail  of  **  alertness,"  a  mind  open  to  impressions,  a  heart  warm  with  Love. 
Many  a  smile  will  be  summoned,  and  mayhap  a  tear  or  two,  in  the  reading  of  "Jay's" 
observations.  The  **  Other  Stories  "  of  the  book  are  told  from  the  standpoint  of  a  child, 
with  perfect  simplicity.  The  publishers  expect  the  readers  to  be  both  children  and  grown 
ones.  The  book  is  printed  and  bound  with  taste  and  originality.  Regular  edition,  $1.00; 
child's  edition,  bound  in  gay  colors,  $1.50;  extra  edition  covered  with  old  brocades  and 
rare  fabrics,  $2.00. 


For  the  Children 

Mary  Blue  and  Broivn-Man 

A  bed-time  rhyme  for  little  ones — such  a  book  has  never  been  seen  before — full  of 
color,  crowded  with  pictures,  strung  with  beads,  bells  and  pretty  things,  all  in  a  box  to 
keep  it  safely.     Price,  75  cents. 


Order  from 

Do  Pe  Elder  and  Morgan  Shepard 

Publishers    000    San  Francisco 
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THE   BOOKflAN 

An  Illustrated  Journal  of  Literature  and  Life 
FOR  1901 

The  Bookman  is  now  entering  upon  the  seventh  year  of  its  existence.  The  first 
number  appeared  in  February,  1895.  I*  commanded  immediate  attention,  and  almost 
from  the  start  has  ranked  as 

THB  FOREMOST  LITERARY  JOURNAL  IN  AMERICA 

Its  usefulness  and  practical  value  have  steadily  increased.  Its  field  of  interest  has 
been  constantly  broadened.  The  Bookman  is  no  longer  merely  a  literary  journal ;  it 
has  become  more  essentially  a  journal  of  literature  and  life.  The  Bookman  might 
now  with  truth  be  described  as 

A  QRBAT  MONTHLY  NEWSPAPER 

The  Bookman  has  enjoyed  from  the  outset  the  co-operation  and  support  of 
some  of  the  most  capable  writers  of  the  time,  and  it  has  had  exceptional  opportunities 
through  its  publishing  and  editorial  channels  of  keeping  in  constant  touch  with  the 
literary  and  book-producing  centres    throughout  the  world. 


"THE  BOOKMAN  it  th*  noarett  approach  to  tha  idMl  journal  of  ita  data  that 
has  yet  boon  mado  in  this  country.  It  it  always  inforetiing,  and  it  it  always 
valoabfa."-JAME8  LANE  ALLEN. 


The  Bookman  is,  in  short, 

A  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES, 

fully  illustrated  and  made  readable  throughout. 

A  glance  at  the  general  scheme  of  The  Bookman  will  suiiice  to  show  not  only 
the  orderly  classification  under  which  its  various  subjects  are  treated,  but  will  also 
indicate  its  comprehensiveness  and  unity. 


'*l  havo  likod  particularly  tho  abundance  of  nows  conoomingwrHort  and  books."— 
HAMLIN  GARLAND. 


CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT 

In  this  department  will  be  found  the  latest  news  about  books  and  authors,  and 
comment  upon  current  topics  connected  with  literature,  art  and  life.  Portraits  of 
authors,  new  and  old,  autographs,  and  other  illustrations  are  always  to  be  found  in 
this  department  of  The  Bookman. 

HERE  AND   THERE 

Under  this  heading  Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  the  senior  editor  of  The 
Bookman,  will  discuss  the  aspects,  ironical  and  serious,  of  current  events  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe. 


W0itlkMntMMt»^^ 
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NEW  WRITERS 

Thb   Bookman  notes  the  advent  of  new  authors,  and   furnishes    biographical 
facts  of  interest  concerning  them  and  their  work. 


"The  tuooMt  of  THE  BOOKMAN  hat  grMtly  pUated  me,  for  it  it  due  in  paH  to    | 

tho 

It  is  a 

good  tign  for  the  Aiture  of  literature  in    | 

tho 

Ueited 

Statee  that  we   have 

now 

nice  THE 

BOOKMAN,   in   which 

oeiH 

ipetent 

and    carelbl   eritica   are   not 

afNid 

to   speaic 

out    their    opiniona.*'- 

BRANDER 

MATTHEWS. 

THE  DRAMA  OF  THE  MONTH 

Mr.  Norman  Hapgood  will  continue  to  contribute  his  monthly  review  of  the  New 
York  stage.  Mr.  Hapgood's  work  has  won  him  the  rare  distinction  of  being  die  only 
young  American  critic  with  an  international  reputation.  These  articles  are  not  merely 
of  contemporary  interest;  they  possess  permanent  literary  value. 

LITERARY  LONDON  AND  LITERARY  PARIS 

A  survey  of  Literary  London  is  contributed  by  Dr.  W.  Robertson  NicoU,  whose 
causeries  are  singularly  fresh  and  complete  in  their  knowledge  and  observation  of 
literary  life  in  London.  A  similar  survey  of  Literary  Paris  by  Prof.  Adolphe  Cohn 
appears  each  month. 

THE  BOOKMAN'S  LETTER-BOX 

The  Letter-Box  is  open  to  receive  letters  from  correspondents  on  any  topic 
connected  with  The  Bookman,  and  these  letters  are  answered  by  the  editors. 


"Whether  a  literary  woman  oen  live  without  THE  BOOKMAN  or  not  is  a  matter 
of  opinion— I  cannot.  Aa  to  the  catual  reader,  he  would  be  rath  indeed  who  would 
deny  himaelf  a  touroe  of  ae  much  information,  tueh  freth  and  aentible  comment,  and 
tuch  ttraightfbrward  oritioitm."-KATE  D0UQLA8  WIQQIN. 


REVIEWS  OP  NEW  BOOKS 

The  more  important  and  prominent  books  of  the  month  are  reviewed  at  length 
over  the  names  of  competent  critics,  carefully  chosen  with  a  view  to  securing  both  just 
J  and  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  works  reviewed. 

NOVEL.  NOTES 

Novel  Notes  is  especially  intended  as  a  judicious  guide  to  readers  through  the 
mass  of  fiction  that  is  daily  issuing  from  the  press.  Much  of  it,  while  being  of 
ephemeral  interest,  appeals  to  as  many  various  classes  of  readers. 

THE  BOOKMAN'S  TABLE 

The  Bookman's  Table  gives  in  the  same  way  succinct  notices  of  books  that 
>  are  not  fiction. 


THE  BOOK  MART 

Among  the  original  features  of  The  Bookman  which  have  given  it  distinction  is 
•*  The  Book  Mart."  The  interest  taken  in  this  department  has  steadily  grown  until  it 
is  now  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  magazine  li^rature.  This  department, 
which  presents  facts  of  an  interesting  and  novel  nature  to  bookreaders,  bookbuyers 
and  booksellers,  consists  of  an  Eastern  Letter,  a  Western  Letter  and  an  English  Letter 
from  three  great  trading  centres,  giving  reports  of  the  conditions  prevailing  each 
month  in  the  book  market,  and  about  thirty  lists  of  the  six  best  selling  books  of  the 
moath  supplied  by  reliable  booksellers  throughout  the  country;  with  a  summary  of  the 
best  selling  books. 
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A  Special  Feature  for  1901 

THE  GREAT  NEWSPAPERS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

In  a  few  months  The  Bookman  will  begin  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
illustrated  articles  dealing  with  the  Great  Newspapers  of  the  United  States.  The 
series  on  the  great  newspapers  of  Continental  Europe,  which  appeared  during  the 
first  seven  months  of  1900,  aroused  considerable  interest,  but  necessarily  appealed 
strongly  only  to  those  American  readers  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  press  of 
foreign  countries.     On  this  account,  the  papers  were  limited  in  scope  and  interest. 

The  series  which  is  now  announced,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  very  vital 
interest  and  import  to  every  American.  The  history  of  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  is  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  journal  which  chronicles  the  news 
of  a  day  is  a  document  from  which  the  historians  of  the  future  will  write. 

A  glance  at  the  following  scheme  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  significance  of 
the  articles : 

I.     The  New  York  Newspapers — The  Morning  Papers  (i). 
II.     The  New  York  Newspapers — The  Morning  Papers  (2). 

III.  The  New  York  Newspapers — The  Evening  Papers. 

IV.  The  Boston  Newspapers. 
V.    The  Philadelpiiia  and  Baltimore  Newspapers. 

VI.  The  Newspapers  of  the  National  Capital. 

VII.  The  Newspapers  of  the  South  and  the  Ante-Bellum  Press. 

VIII.  The  Chicago  Newspapers. 

IX.  The  Newspapers  of  the  Middle  West. 

X.  The  Newspapers  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 

As  the  reader  will  see,  a  series  of  this  kind  must  be  treated  with  great  tact  and 
consideration.  For  instance,  to  say  that  the  New  York  Tribune  is  a  better  paper 
than  the  New  York  Sun,  or  that  the  New  York  Sun  is  a  better  paper  than  the  New 
York  Tribune^  is  merely  a  matter  of  personal  opinion  which  would  be  totally  out  of 
place.  On  the  other  hand,  the  part  played  by  the  Tfihun^  in  brirt^ing  al$6ut  the 
War  of  Secession,  the  work  done  by  the  Times  in  smashing  the  Tweed  Ring,  the 
attitude  of  the  Sun  during  the  Tilden-Hayes  Campaign,  are  not  merely  episodes  in 
the  careers  of  these  several  newspapers :  they  are  part  of  the  real  history  of  the  city 
of  New  York  and  of  the  nation. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  considerable  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  general  reading 
public  to  know  how^  this  great  newspaper,  or  that,  is  made.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
these  articles  to  tell,  so  far  as  possible,  how  each  part  of  the  reader's  favorite  news- 
paper is  secured  and  handled ;  how  this  particular  journal  or  that  came  to  print, 
long  before  its  rival,  some  great  item  of  news. 

Again,  of  interest  to  every  American  reader  are  the  stories  and  personalities  of 
those  great  editors  who  made  so  much  of  the  history  of  the  middle  of  the  century. 
Whatever  one's  personal  opinions  may  be,  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  the 
eminence,  the  influence,  and  the  strong  personalities  of  men  like  Bennett  (the  elder), 
Horace  Greeley,  Henry  Raymond,  and  the  late  Charles  A.  Dana. 
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THE  BOOK  HUNTER  AND  BIBLIOQRAPHY 

Mr.  Luther  S.  Livingston,  who  is  in  charge  of  this  department,  will  continue  his 
interesting  series  on  the  First  Books  of  Some  English  Authors. 

CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES 

The  Bookman  contains  each  month,  in  addition  to  its  regular  departments,  a 
number  of  signed  articles  bj  writers  of  distinction  on  subjects  of  timely  interest. 
Many  of  these  have  proved  of  permanent  value  and  have  been  republished  in  book 
form.    These  are  some  of  the  articles  which  have  appeared  during  the  past  year : 

American  Opinion  on  the  South  African  War.    Harry  Thurston  Peck. 

The  Chinese  Theatre  in  New  York.    Edward  W.  Townsend. 
I>  Al8:emon  Charles  Swinburne*    James  Douglas. 

Italics  in  Fiction.    William  Le  Queux. 

Survivals  in  American  Educated.Speech.    S.  D.  McCormick. 

An  American  Impression  off  the  New  Grub  Street.    Edgar  Fawcett. 

The  Renaissance  off  the  Old  flaster.    Arthur  Hoeber. 

Jean  ilami.    Frederic  Loli£e. 

The  Later  Work  off  Tolstoy.    Aylmer  Maude. 

The  Yiddish  Theatre  in  New  York.    Hutchins  Hapgood. 
S  Plag:larism:    Real  and  Apparent.    Bunford  Samuel. 

The  Manuscript  off  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.    Eugene  Limedorfer. 

The  War  in  South  Africa  and  the  American  Civil  War.    Spenser  Wil- 
kinson. 

Concerning  Sapho.    Harry  Thurston  Peck. 

James  Lane  Allen's  Country.    Arthur  Bartlbtt  Maurice. 

James  Lyne's  Survey.    William  Lorino  Andrews. 

The  Great  Newspapers  off  France.    Adolphb  Cohn. 

The  Great  Newspapers  off  Germany.    Henry  W.  Fischer. 

The  Great  Newspapers  off  Russia.    Victor  S.  Yarros. 

The  Great  Newspapers  off  Austria  and  Hungary.    Eugene  Limedorfer. 

The  Great  Newspapers  off  Italy.    Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 

The  Great  Newspapers  off  Scandinavia.    Daniel  Kilham  Dodge. 

The  Literary  Pictures  off  the  Year.    G.  K.  Chesterton— J.  E.  Hodder- 
Williams. 

The  King  off  Bohemia.    Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice. 

Unwritten  Books.    Brander  Matthews. 

The  New  Leaders  off  American  illustration.    Regina  Armstrong. 

Some  Pioneer  New  York  Puhlishera.    Firmin  Dredd. 

The  New  Versions  off  Mozart.    Esther  Singleton. 

Phenomena  off  Literary  Evolution.    Jack  London. 

The  Blumine  off  Sartor  Resartus.    E.  S.  Nadal. 

The  Bachelor  in  Fiction.    Percival  Pollard. 

The  German  Theatre  in  New  York.    Norman  Hapgood. 

The  Opera  in  English.    Esther  Singleton. 

The  Undergraduate  in  Fiction.    Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice. 

The  Future  Literary  Centre  off  the  English  Language.  Brander  Matthews. 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION,  f2.00. 


DODD,   MEAD   &  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS*  372  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 
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"A    BOOK    FOR    ALL    LITERARY    NEW    YORKERS"  \ 

NEW  YORK       I 
IN  FICTION       I 

By   ARTHUR    BARTLETT    MAURICE,  | 

Editor  of  The  Bookman  \ 


12mO)  cloth.   Fully  illustrated  from  photographs  of  j 
well-known  houses  and  places.    $1.50  ( 


c 


Since  these  articles  appeared  serially  in  the  pages  of  The  Bookman, 

the  writer  has  been  able  to  gather  a  great  amount  of  very  interesting  . 

new  material.     An  idea  of  the  scope  and  interest  of  the  book  can  best  \ 

be  had  by  a  glance  at  the  I 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS: 

OLD  AND  PROLETARIAN  NEW  YORK.— The  Novelists  Topographically  Con- 
sidered.^ About  the  Battery  and  Bowling  Qreen.  —  Lower  Broadway  and  Park    \ 
Row.— The  Politician  as  Literary  Material.— The  Great  East  Side.  ( 

ABOUT  WASHINGTON  SQUARE.— The  Historical  Novel  of  the  Future.- Wash-  ( 
ington  Square.— Bohemia.— Greenwich  Village,  The  New  York  off  Davis  and  Faw-  | 
cett.— Crawfford's  New  York,  Old  Second  Avenue,  Gramercy  Park,  Tenth  St.  { 

THE  NEW  CITY  AND  SUBURBAN  NEW  YORK.-Neglected  Phases  off  New  ( 
York  Uffe.— About  Madison  Square — The  Park  and  the  Upper  East  and  West  Skies.  | 
—Westchester.— GreenpoinL—Staten  Island.— New  Jersey.  I 

C 


AT    ALL     BOOKSTORES 


DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Publishers       j 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-Fifth  Street,  New  Yoric  \ 

{ \ 
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Stiigtown  on  the  Pike ' 

By  JOHN  URI  LLOYD 

50th  Thousand 

Cloth,  $1.50 
Illustrated 

George  Gary  Eggleston  says : 

"  The  personages  in  the  book  ought  to  live  in  the  minds  of 
men  and  women  while  the  language  lasts  in  which  their  charac- 
ters are  set  forth.  They  are  human.  They  are  virile.  They  are 
absolutely  true  to  human  nature.  And  they  are  especially  inter- 
esting because  of  their  oddity  and  unusualness — if  I  may  use  that 
term.  *  *  *  The  best  and  wisest  thing  I  can  say  to  any  reader 
of  this  article  is,  *  read  the  book' " 

If  you  have  not  read  "  Stringtown,"  you  will  enjoy  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Judge,  the  Parson,  the  Colonel,  old  Cupe,  and 
other  characters  in  the  book,  all  of  which  are  drawn  with  such 
lifelike  evidences  that  **  Stringtown  on  the  Pike "  has  already 
assumed  the  position  of  the  most  original  American  novel  of 
recent  years.  Kentucky  is  the  scene  of  the  story,  whose  scope 
is  as  wide  as  the  country  itself. 


At  All  Bookstores 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Publishers 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-fifth  Street 


•)iM«)i)timic)D«t'm)m' 
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Four   Novels  Worth   IV^eading 


Stringtown  on  the  Pike 

By  JOHN  URI  LLOYD. 

i2mo.    Illustrated,    $1,50. 

A  Ktntuckp  storp  whost  scope  is  as  Wide 
as  the  coantrp  itself,  A  Jboott  Which  none  but 
an  ,^merican  could  Write, 


The   Master    Christian 

By  MAKIE,  COFJLLLL 

12mo.    Cloth,    $1,50, 

In  this  novel  the  author  has  surpassed  att 
her  former  efforts.  The  most  Wideip  discussed 
booit  of  the  dag. 


^he  Maid  of 

Maiden  Lane 

By  AMELIA  E.  BARK. 

12mo,    Ittustrated,    $1,50, 

She  thousands  hfho  hatfe  read  "The  Bov 
of  Orange  Ribbon  "  Will  eniog  a  reintroduce 
tion  to  some  old  friends. 


The  Isle  of  Unrest 

By  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN. 

12mo,    Ittustrated,    $1,50, 

A  thritting  storp  of  Corsica  and  Southern 
France  during  the  Franco^Prussian  War, 
having  att  the  epigrammatic  charm  of  "She 
Sowers," 


DODD,  MEAD  6  CO.,  f^tuhers,  n.  y. 


^SS^T.  Wanted:  A  Matchmaker 

A  Christmas  Story.  By  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  atithor  of  **  Janice  Meredith," 
"Hon.  Peter  Stirling,"  etc.  With  illustrations  in  photogravtfro  by  Howard 
Chandler  Christy,  and  decorations  by  Margaret  Armstrong.     8vo,  cloth,  $2.00. 

"  As  amusing  a  little  story  as  one  could  wish  with  which  to  while  away  a  pleasant  hour. 
With  such  every-day  subjects  as  a  rich  young  woman  sighing  for  some  object  in  life  and  too 
fastidious  to  marry  without  love,  an  impecunious  doctor  of  soaring  scientific  ambition,  and 
the  most  slangy  ot  newsboy  street  waifs,  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
achieved  an  artistic  success/' — The  Outlook, 

Dodd,   Head  &  Co.,   PuWIsl^ers,  New  York 


ForHoarsenoss,  Coughs,Soro 
Throat,  Nothing  Exoois  this 
Sintnio  Rotnothfm  "'»«-«'"''«"'«»*'«*«•*•" 

In  boxoa  ontym  Movot*  »oM  /it  hiOkm 


Bronchial 
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HouthernOailway's 

WINTER  SERVICE  TO  FLORIDA  AND 
THE  RESORTS  AND  CITIES  SOUTH 

HE  tourist  season  has  opened  and 
this  winter  every  indication  points 
to  a  greater  flow  of  tourist  travel  to  the 
favored  resorts  of  the  glorious  sunny 
South.  The  Southern  Railway  with  its 
customary  foresight,  with  all  appliances 
and  means,  is  prepared  to  carry  its 
patrons  to  them  in  a  style  beyond  any 
ordinary  conception  of  luxury.  Below 
are  given  the  departure  of  its  luxurious 
trains  from  New  York  : 
1 7  40  Nnnn-^'^^^'  york  and    Florida 

J^.-tU  l^UUIl    LjxiiTED  for  St.  Augustine  and 
Dally  Except  Port  Tampa— Pullman    Drawing- 

Sunday.  Room      Compartment      Sleeping 

Cars,  Library,  Observation  and  Dining  Cars,  New 
York  to  St.  Augustine.  Pullman  Drawiiig-Room 
Sleeping  Cars,  New  York  to  Aiken  and  Augusta. 
Connection  at  Jacksonville  i  parlor  car)  for  Port  Tampa. 

^  7^  P  M  -^-  ^  *  ^''^^-  EXPRESS.  St. 
*'•—     *   •     ^^*'    Augustine,    Palm    Beach,    Miami 

Daily.  and  Port  I'ampa.    Pullman  Draw- 

ing-Room  Sleeping  Cars,  New  York  to  Columbia, 
Savanntih,  Jacksonville,  Port  Tampa  and  Augusta. 
Sleeping  Cars  Jacksonville  to  Palm  Beach  and  Miami, 
affording  connections  for  principal  way  stations  be- 
tween Charlotte  and  Atlanta.  Tourist  Car  Washington 
tnSan  Francisco,  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 
tXningCar  service.  Steamship  connections  for  Key 
West  and  Havana. 

^  2.S  P  M  —WASHINGTON  AND  CHATTA- 
-^'^^     *   •    ^^*'    NOOGA  LIMITED  VIA  LYNCH- 

Daily.  BURG  AND  BRISTOL.    Pullman 

Drawing-Room  Sleeping  Cars,  New  York  to  Roanoke* 
Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  New  Orleans  and  Memphis. 
Dining  Car  service. 

4  2S  P  M  -WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTH- 
^•^*^     *   '    ^^*'    WESTERN  LIMITED.    Pullman 

Daily.  Drawing-Room     Sleeping     Cars, 

ICew  York  to  Atlanta,  Macon,  New  Orleans,  Birming- 
ham, Memphis,  Asheville,  Knoxville,  Chattanooga  and 
Nashville.  Dining  Car^service.  Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and  Saturdays  Sunset  Limited  connection. 

12  10  Niaht"^*^^^  mail.  Pullman.  Jackson 
1^,1V  i^l^lJl    ^jjj^     p^^^    Tampa    and    Miami. 

Dally.  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars.  New  York 

to  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Savannah,  Jacksonville. 
Steamship  connections  for  Nassau,  Key  West  and 
Havana.     Dining  Car  service. 

For  further  information  regarding  rates,  route, 
sleeping  car  reservation,  call  on  or  address  New  York 
offices,  271  and  1x8;  Broadway.  Alex.  S.  Thweatt, 
Eastern  Passenger  Agt.,  1185  Broadway,  cor.  28th  St. 

PRANK  S.  GANNON,  S.  H.  HARDWICK, 

^4  Vice-Prti.  fir  Gen.  Mgr.  Gen.  Paisenger  Agt. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

THE 

ELEGANT  PRIVATE  LIBRARY 

OF  THE  LATE 

FREDERICK  W.  FRENCH 

OF  BOSTON 

WILL  BE    SOLD  BY  AUCTION 

IN  APRIL  BY 

C  F.  LIBBIE  &  CO.,  Auctioneers 

646  Washington  Street,  Boeton 

Comprising  a  Magnificent  Collection  off  Fine 

and  Rare  Boolcs,  manv  in  Sumptuous 

Bindings  by  the  Finest  Binders 

off  the  World 


English  and  American  First  Editions,  Standard  and 
Large  Paper  Editions,  Extra  Illustrated  Books, 
Privately  Printed  Works,  Dramatic  Biography  and 
Literature,  etc.,  etc. 

A  very  full  Collection  of  First  Editions  and  First  Is 
sues    of    Books    Illustrated  by    Cruik shank,  also 
Illustrated  Books  by  Aiken,  Leech,  Rovvland.son, 
Seymour,  Phiz,  and  others. 

Complete  Set  (including  several  Vellum  Copies  in  fine 
bmdings)  of  the  Grolier  Club,  also  of  Club  of  Odd 
Volumes,  Caxton  Club,  Dunlap  Society,  Duodeci- 
mos, Rowfant  Club,  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes.  London, 
and  other  printing  clubs,  including  sets  of  the 
privately  printed  books  of  W.  L.  Andrews  and 
other  Private  Presses. 

Complete  Set  of  the  Kelmscott  Press  Publications,  in- 
cluding several  Vellum  Copies  in  magnificent 
bindings. 

A  Fine  Collection  of  the  Best  Editions  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  French  Vignette  Books,  illustrated 
by  Moreau,  Eisen,  Freudenberg,  including  correct 
editions  of  Lafontaine's  Tales,  Boccaccio's  Decam- 
eron, The  Heptameron,  Dorat's  Works,  etc. 

Magnificent  Bindings  by  Cobden  Sanderson,  The 
Dove's  Bindery,  Miss  Prideaux,  Roger  De  Cover- 
Icy,  Samblack-Weckesser,  Bedford,  Cuzin,  Ruban, 
Lortic,  Kauffman,  David,  Matthews,  Zaehnsdorf. 

Water-Color  Books  and  Extra  Illustrated  Copies. 

A  Selection  of  Rarities  of  Elizabethan  Literature  and 
the  Early  Dramatists. 

First  Editions  of  Arnold,  Browning.  Dickens,  Dob- 
son,  Hazlitt,  Keat.H,  T-.amb,  T>ang,  Morris,  Rossetti, 
Ruskin,  Shelley,  Tennyson,  Thackeray,  Brvant, 
Eugene  Field,  Hawthorne,  Holmes.  Longfellow, 
Lowell  (Autograph  Copies),  Poe,  Whittier,  and 
others.  

Illustrated  Catalogue  In  Preparation,  Mailed  upon  Re- 
ceipt of  One  Dollar.    Money  Refunded  to  Purchafers. 


ALSO  DSr  PREPARATION 

The  Fine  AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTION  of 

MR.  FREDERICK  W.  FRENCH 

ComprisiiiK  many  Fine  Specimens  of 
LITERARY    AND  DRAMAHC  CELEBRITIES 

Also  Fine  Collection  of  

MODERN  ETCHINGS  and  RARE  OLD  MEZZOTINTS 

Including  fine  examples  of  Buhot,  Whistler, 

Hals:,  and  Seymour  Haden,  etc. 

Also  Extensive  Collection  of  Early  American 
Play-Bills  and  Dramatic  PhotogTapbs 


Catalogues  in  Preparation. 
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DODD,  MEAD  £*  COMPANY 

NEW    NI»CELLANEOt»  'B00K» 

GEOBOE  SAINTSBUBY 

;    A    History   of   Crittcfsm.      By    George 

|[            Saintsbury,    author    of    "Corrected 
1[            Impressions,"  etc.     2  vols.     8vo,  cloth, 

j !                                                     $3-50 

AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  NABE 

The  Story  of  My  Life.    An  Autobiography.     1 ; 
By  Augustus  J.  C.    Hare,  author  of    \\ 
"Memorials   of    a     Quiet    Life,"    etc.     ![ 
Two  new  volumes,   III  and  IV.     Svo,     <I 
cloth,  illustrated,                                 $750    J I 

PAUL  LEICESTER  FOBD 

i  [    lliigb  Qaine.    By  Paul  Leicester  Ford, 
1  [            author  of  **  Janice  Meredith,"  etc.   8vo, 
|[            cloth,  illustrated. 

ABTNUB  BABTLETT  MAUBICE   i| 

New  Yorit  in  Fiction.    By  Arthur  Bart-    I ; 
LETT  Maurice,  editor  of  "  The  Book-    j  \ 
MAN."     T2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,                 <I 

ncty  $1.50    ]  I 

ANNA  ALICE  CNAPIN 

j!    Masters  of  Music.  By  Anna  Alice  Cha- 
j  I            PIN,  author  of  **  The  Story  of  the  Rhein- 
jl            gold,"    etc.     i2mo,    cloth,   Illustrated, 
;|                                                                             $1.50 

J.  n.  W.  TUBNEB               1 

Turner  and  Rusldn.     An  Exposition  of  the    \  | 
Paintings  in  Oil  and  Water-Colors  by  J.    J  [ 
M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.     2  vols.     Imperial    \  \ 
4to,  profusely  illustrated,        nei^  $50.00    I  [ 

i;   nORACE  ANNESLEY  VACI1ELL 

:  1    Life  and  ft|>ort  on  the  Pacific  5io|>e.    By 

I[            Horace  Annesley  Vachell,  author 
1[            of  "John  Charity,"  "The  Procession 
I J            of  Life,"   etc.    8vo,  cloth,  fully  illus- 
«I            trated,                                                    $150 

D0B0TI1Y  OSBOBNE            1 

Love  Letters  of  Ik^rothy  Osborne.    Kew    \\ 

edition.       i2mo,    cloth,    with     frontis-    I[ 
piece,                                                        $1.35     j; 

WESLEY  %.  PNILLIPS 

How  Detiartment  Stores  are  Carried  On.    ! ; 

By  Wesley  B.  Phillips.     i6mo,  cloth,    I ; 

$1.00    \ » 

NAB6ABET  W.  MOBLEY 

!  1    Was|>s  and  Their  Waifs.     By  Margaret 
I ;            W.  Morley,  author  of  "A  Few  Familiar 
I;            Flowers,"    "Down    North     and      Up 
•  [            Along,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated, 
Ij                                                                         $1.50 

n.  h.  AND  n.  6.  NACHEY 

The    Prononclation    of    10,000    Pro|>er    J! 
Names.  By  Mary  Stuart  Mackey  and    j! 
Mariette  Goodwin  Mackey.    i2mo,    ]  I 
cloth.                                    Probably,  $1,00    |» 

6ALA  DAY  LUNCHEONS 

j!     i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,                           $1.50 

M.  RYE                         1 

The  Beloved  5on«     i6mo,  cloth,          $i.oo    ![ 

1  DODD,  MEAD  e»  COMPANY,  Pabiisbers  ij 

SW    PIPTn    AVENUE,    NEW    YORK 
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DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

3iEW  FICTION 


JOHN  URI  LLOYD 

JEROME  K.  JEROME 

Etidorhpa 

By  John  Uri  Lloyd,  author  of  **  Stringtown 
on   the  Pike,"  etc.     i2mo,   cloth,   illustrated, 
»i.5o. 

Observations  of  Henry 

\\y    Jerome    K.   Jerome,   author   of   **  Three 
Men   in   a   Boat,"   *' Three  Men  on  Wheels," 
etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.25. 

e4MELIA  E.  BARR 

Souls  of  Passage 

By  Amelia  E.  Barr,  author  of  **  The  Bow  of 
Orange     Ribbon,"     **  The    Maid    of    Maiden 
Lane,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

mAX  PEMBERTON 
Pro  Patria 

By  Max  Pemberton,  author  of  '*  The  Garden 
of  Swords,"   '*  F60,"   etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

WILLIAM  LE  OUEUX 

PAUL  LAURENCE  DUNBAR 
The  Fanatics 

By  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  author  of  **  Lyrics 
•f  Lowly  Life,"  «»  The  Love  of  Landry,"  etc. 
i2nK>,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Hei  Majesty's  Minister 

By  William  Le  Queux,  author  of  **  Secrets  of 
Monte  Carlo,"   **  Scribes  and  Pharisees,"   etc. 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

JOSEPHINE  a  Sc4WYER 

c4MANDA  M.  "DOUGLAS 
A  Question  of  Silence 

By  Amanda  M.  Douglas,  author  of  the  Sher- 

VkiivnA  lw\^1re     (<  A   T   itfiA  r!-tf1  in  CWA  "Kit^xu  Vrkflr    " 

Every  Inch  a  King 

By  Josephine  Caroline  Sawyer.     i2mo,  cloth, 
$1.50. 

K  FRANKFORT  ^OORE 

etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

HORc4CE  <A.  Vc4CHELL 
John  Charity 

By  Horace  Annesley  Vachell,  author  of  *'Life 
and  Sport  on  the  Pacific  Slope,"  **  The  Pro- 
cession of  Life,"  etc.     i2mo,  c  oth,  $1.50. 

c4MYLEFEUVRE 

Olive  Tracey 

By   Amy   Le   Feuvre,   author    of    **  Legend 
Led,"  •*  The  Carved  Cupboard,"  etc.     i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

According  to  Plato 

By   F.    Frankfort   Moore,  author    of    **The 
Jessamy  Bride,"  **  The  Fatal  Gift,"  etc.     i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

70M  GALLON 

The  Second  Dandy  Qiater 

By  Tom   Gallon,   author   of    "A   Prince   of 
Mischance,"    ♦♦The  Kingdom   of   Hate,"   etc. 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

/.  c4,  STEUART 

The  Eternal  Quest 

By  J.  A.  Steuart,  author  of  •♦The  Minister 
of  State,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

FRANCES  WESTON  CARRUTH 
The  Way  of  Belinda 

By    Frances     Weston     Carruth,    author    of 
♦♦  Those  Dale  Girls,"  etc.    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

SARAH  JEANETTE  DUNCAN 
Turned  Out 

By   Sarah   Jeanette   Duncan,  author  of   **  A 
Social   Departure,"    "An    American    Girl    in 
London,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Z72  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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THE    LUXURIOUS 

EVEKY-DAY    TRAIN 

TO 

California 

Visiting 
Cards 

THE 

Overland  Limited 

Wedding 

Leaves  Chicago  6.30  P.  M.  via 

Chicago  &  North- Western 

Stationery 

Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  Railways 

SAMPLES  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

THE    BEST    OF   EVERYTHING 

SEND   FOR   nOOKLFT 
"CALIFORNIA  ILLUSTRATED" 

Stsitioneiy  'Department 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO. 

372  Fifth  Avenue 

4e\  Bmadmau    -    Nnw  York 
601  ChM't  8t.,Philad«lphia 
388  Wathlngton  St.,  Bo9ton 
SOIUalnSt.,   -    -    Buffalo 
212  Clark  St.,    -     Chloago 

436  Vine  St.,   '   Clnolnnatl 
607  SmithfldSt.,  PItfbarg 
234  Suptrior  St.,  Cltotland 
17  Campua  Martiua.  Dttrolt 
2  King  8t.,£aat,  Toronte,Oiit. 

■                                          ^EW  YORK  1 

•'The  best  work  of  Its  kind  extant  "-QEN.  LEW  WALLACE. 

The  INTERNATIONAL 
Cjxlopedia  and  Year  Books 


COVERS  the  FIELD 

Biosfraphy 
Geography 
Natural  History 
Astronomy 
Electricity 
Chemistry 
Medical  Science 
Politics^  History 
Musict  Art 
Botany^  Geologfy 
En^neering 
A^culttire 
Rdigion 
Races,  Nations 
Economics 
Law,  Sports 

etc«,  etc* 


COR  all  classes  of  readers,  and  for  office  and  school  use  this  is  a 
'  practical,  convenient,  up-to-date  reference  work.  It  treats  sati&> 
factorily  every  subject  whose  importance  entitles  it  to  a  place  there, 
gives  information  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  year,  and 
embraces  every  branch  of  knowledge. 

The  facts  are  easily  accessible,  concise,  yet  comprehensive,  well  arraneed, 
accurate,  unprejudiced,  internatiunal,  and  up-to-date.  The  hunting  has 
been  done^  and  here  is  the  wheat  winnowed  from  the  chaff.  It  is  just  the 
work  ret^uired  by  the  student,  the  professional  man,  the  busy  merchant, 
the  public  SF>eaker,  the  schoolboy  or  girl.  It  has  been  officially  adopted  for 
use  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago  and  Philaoelphia. 

I     *'We  find  the  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPEDIA  invaluable  as  a  constant  and  daily 
reference."— CHAS.  R.  SKINIIER,  State  Superintendent  PtUiic  Instruciiony  A  iAany^N.  V. 

IT  IS  A  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF.  IT  ROYAL  VOLUMES 

\  The  whole  set  delivered  at  once  on  small  monthly 

payments.      Write  for  terms  and  sample  pages. 


bODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK—CHICAGO 
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Stringtown-on-the-Pike 

By  JOHN  URI  LLOYD, 

A  book  which  has  already  delig^hted  many  thousands  of  readers. 


George  Cary  Eggleslon 
says ; 

"The  personages 
in  the  houk  ought 
to  live  In  the  minds 
of  men  and  wcmu^n 
while  the  l^nguapr*^ 
lasl^.  They  are  lui- 
man.  They  art*  virile. 
They  are  ahsohitely 
true  to  human  na- 
ture* They  are  e?;- 
pecialiy  interes^tin;;. 
The  best  and  wisest 
thinj;  I  can  say  to  any 
reader  is,  *  Read  the 
book.' " 


*■  lie  opt.'nt?d  tlic  stove  door  and  thrust  tliu  dry  document 
into  tUc  bluze  ,  *  .  '  Yer  kin  go  home  an'  sleep,  folks/  said 
the  *  Corn  Bu|j, '  turning  from  the  stoves  '' thare  luii't  no  copy 
tL^r  liisturh  you-ulK  an'  thare  iiin't  no  tavern,  sardines,  eggnog  an' 
julipfi  fer  the  likes  ov  tntn      Come.  Cupe,  come/    »    .    »    I 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  CLOTH,  $J50. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,    Publishers,    NEW  YORK. 
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THE 

ORDINARY  GRATE 

btims  your  face  and  freezes  ynnr  back. 
This  is  due  to  the  cold  drafii;  il  trauses 
by  drawing  tbiiled  air  in  ihroiigli  the 
cracks  and  crevices  of  doors  and  win- 
dows.     1 1  also  wastes  50%  of  its  TueL 

The  Jackson 
Ventilating  Grate 

prevents  these  dnvfta  by  supplying 
frutn  its  bcat-savihg  chambt.T,  pleasnfit- 
ly  WflrinefJ  outdoor  air  whicli  it  dis- 
inbtilen  perfectly  through  thtf  rooms. 
This  warmth  is  additional  to  the  radi- 
f^X  heat  whit^h  it  ghrs  out.  One  Ven- 
tilating Ghate  will  heat  ati  entin; 
house  of  moderaie  &iau  during  \\\^  Fnill 
and  Spring,  and  several  roonts  on  (^ne 
Of  diflerent  fluof^  in  freezing  weather. 
It  can  be  fitted  into  any  ordinary  fire- 
plftce  and  requires  only  half  the  fuel 
consumed  by  an  ordinary  gruter 

EDWIN  A.  JACKSON  &  BRO, 

50  Beekmin  St.,  New  York 
W'riiff  ^t  nnce-  for  itlyj 
tiaT«|  iifltJikpKUt 


I  Historic  Places  | 

In  ViffTiiiia  | 


can  be  tomfortabty  and  easily 
readied  by  the 

Old  Dominion 


Line 


which  o^rates  the  Longest;  [lAily  Water 
Line  In  the  World, 


Steamers   sail    Daily,    except   Stinday,   from 

Pier    26,    North    River,    foot    of 

Beach  St.,  New  York,  for 


! 


Norfolk, 

Old  Point  Comfort,  and 

Richmond,  Va.,  and     | 

Washington,  D.  C.      | 

ConneciiQ^  for  All  Points  South  and  West  % 


Through  Tickets  rettiming  from  Washington 
bv  rail  or  water 


For  futi  informiiifun  Apply  to 


OLD  DOMINION    STEAMSHIP   CO.  k 

SI -as  BEACB  ST.t  HXW  TORX  £ 


K.  B.  WALKER, 


J,  J.  BROWN, 

a  P.  A. 
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PIANOLA 


^oxjL   h€vi}e   heard  the  tiame^  iud— 
HaOB  you  heard  the   instrument  f 


THH   PIANOLA   IN   USB   WITH   UPRIGHT  PIANO.      PRICE,  JlJCOO 

THE  PIANOLA  is  a  piano-player,  or  rather  it  does  that  part  of  the  playing  which  the 
fingers  do  in  ordinary  hand-playing  —  it  strikes  the  notes,  while  the  musical  taste  of  the 
player  (in  either  case)  is  responsible  for  expression.  Both  "touch**  and  "  tempo  ^' 
are  regulated  by  him,  thereby  portraying  his  musical  personality  in  the  result.  , 

It  is  this  human  effect  which  has  astounded  the  musical  world,  and  which  is  not  fully  under- 
stood, except  by  chose  who  have  heard  it. 

As  shown  in  the  cut,  the  Pianola  looks  like  a  small  cabinet.  When  you  wish  to  play  the 
piano  by  hand,  the  Pianola  may  be  rolled  to  another  part  of  the  room.  When  you  desire  to  play 
a  sdeciion  outside  of  your  repertory,  you  roll  it  in  position  again,  its  felt-covered  fingers  resting 
upon  the  keys  of  the  piano,  and  insert  the  roll  of  music  to  be  played. 

By  the  use  of  the  expression -levers  you  render  the  selection  according  to  your  own  interprC' 
tatron  of  the  composer's  meaning,  or  to  suit  your  particular  mood. 

The  operation  of  the  Pianola  is  simple,  requires  no  musical  knowledge  on  the  pan  of  the 
playCTj  yet  there  are  no  limitations  to  the  artistic  effects  obtainable. 

Price,  $250*00.     Can  be  bought  by  moderate  monthly  payments  when  desired. 

Viihon  ilwiyi  wckPTQe.  Oar  initrumenti  are  gladly  shown  to  the  merely  curious  as  weli  i&  to  iniendini;  purchuerti.  \f 
QnabL^  ia  ciii  2;  our  wircfoems,  write  for  Catalogae    A, giving  full  description. 

The  Aeolian  Company,  New  York,  1 8   West  Twenty-third  Street 

Brooklyn,  500  Fulton  Street  Cincinnati,  124  East  Fourth  Street 


tifykltm,  Tlifl  M,  St-dJMin  Ai.  Son^  Co. 
Clilt  l^>,  LyCia  &  Hrzaly 


Philadelphia.  C.  J.  Heppe  &  Son 
Newark.  Lauter  Co. 


Baltimore,  Wm.  Knabe  &  Co. 
St.  Louis,  Bellman  Bros.  Co. 


Ckvelati,.!,  "Hie  B-  Flrpher's  Sc^ns  Cn, 
Alli«iiy  aRd  Twj,  Cluttt  &*S4ni 


(Fleming  8t  Camrick  Press.  New  Yorlt) 


J 
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FOR  SHAMPOOING 
TOltET,  BATH    A"°    NURSERY 


..■  (i 


-■^v. 


THE    STANliARD 

tOR  MORE  THAN  A  QUARTER  CENTURY 

IaccefFno  substitute] 


V.^.^^K    iii*^n!it^Tk  1nh.  KftuKMAX  m  writ^ns!:  t^*  "'-'^^'^''i  ig^^j^g^  |^y  ^^^QQQ 


jiimM^ifmjiwwf^^ 


Flowers  are  blossoming  again/* 


IN  CALIFORNIA 

the  air  is  pure  and  bracing,  and 
the  iiun  shines  most  all  the  time. 
No  January  ice,  February  snows, 
or  bleak  March  winds,  and  you  can 
reach  it  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

and  their  direct  connections,  in 
only  four  days  from  New  York  or 
Boston.  Ask  the  nearest  New 
York  Central  ticket  agent  for  rates 
and  particulars. 

"A  copy  of  the  *  Illustrated  Catalogue'  of 
the  Four-Track  Senes"  U'iil  Ik;  sent  free, 
p«i5i-paid,  upon  receipt  of  postage  stamp  by 
George  H.  Dnniels,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Grand  Central  Stition,  New  York. 


MENNENS 

I      BORATED  TALCUM 


f^^  wafter  bathing 
^  ^^/and  shaving. 


Delightful  After  Bathing 
A  Loxnry  After  Shaving 

APOSmVH  RELIEF  FOR 

PRICKLY  HEAT, 

CHAFING  and  8UNDURN, 

and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin.  Removes 
all  odor  of  perspiration. 

Get  BIENNETTS  (the  original),  a  liltU 
higher  in  price,  fyerhaps,  than  vXrthlASS 
substitutes,  b%tt  there  is  a  reason/or  it. 

Refuse  all  other  powders,  which  are 
liable  to  do  harm. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  for35cciii» 
{Sample  /rte.) 

->  GERHARD  MENNEN  CO^  N«w«r«,  N.  J. 


This  handsome  catalogue 
will  tell  you  all  about  the 
New  Century  Typewriter. 


Write  for  a  copy. 

AMERICAN  WRTTING  MACHINE  CO., 
302  Broadway,  New  York. 


C.  n.  COOPER,  Successor  to 


THE  Pyim  PRINTINQ  HOUSE,  FHANKFOKT  AND  JACOB  eT3. ,  N,y. 


0pp.  Grace  ChUrcn,      AppointnenU  firtt-cla^. 

ST.  DENI5  HOTEL,   Bmiwajr&^imst.  c-i^^-.^^^,^^ 

^^  NEW  YORK,  EUROPEAN  1»LAR.         Most  ccotral  location, .- 


WEBER 
PIANOS 

»*  Amonf?all  the  instruments  of  the  rehowned  makers, 
,  jere  nnd  abroad,  I  to-day  prefer  the  WeJ^er  t>t>caTise  of 
•       ts  sympathetic  tone-quah'ty.'''  EMMA  UA4-Vli^ 


I 


'The  Weber  has  given  me  the  ^reateij 
JOH AN^ 


i  "  The  qimlitv  and  tone  are  t^:xceedin|^PJv!^^^B|^ 
;•■  It  is  a  beautiful  i.-trumentr^^^  ^^^  ^v.^,y,V.. ' 
•"r.rfcct  for  a--">"T-qyinBl^e  vnioe/;^^,  ^^^^^ 

*'  Your  pianos  sttrpass  all-in  excellence,  both  as  to  so- 
nority and  richnc-r,s  of  tone."  '^    viAT.TriMAr. 


T.  SALIGNAC. 


Prices  Reasonable.       Terms  LibersiL 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


WEBER  VAREROOMS: 
JOS  Fifth  Avenue,  New-York. 

268  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

J8J  Trcmont  Street,  Boston. 


OLIVE  OIL 

Grand  Prize  Paris  Exposition.  1900 


PIM-OLAS 
MANILAS 


BABY  PIMOUS 
QUEEN  OLIVES 


-  WHITE  LABEL"  BRAND 
HIGHEST    AWARD 


SEVILLE  PACKING  CO. 

AGENTS  FOR  E.  LAZENBY  &  SON, 
LONDON.  ENGLAND 

Pickles,  Soup  Squares,  Jellies,   Etc. 


A  PERFECT  FOOD 
BAKttfS 

CHOCOLATE 


1 1 


.    COSTS 
LESS  THAN  ONE 
CENT A  CUP 


i  examine: THE  nVCKAfiC  I 
YOU  RECEIVE 

\A!I»  MAKE  SURE  THAT 
IT  BEARS  OUR 
TRADE  MARK. 


WAITER  BAKER&CO.Uinit«i 

ESTABLISHED  I7&0      DORCHESTER.  MASS 
COLD  MEDAL,  RARIS  1900. 


I  A  Qviocrter  of  | 
|oc   Cent\iry| 

V  of  unfailing  service         v 

% 

V 

% 

proves  the 

ABSOLUTE  RELIABILITY 

of  the 

Remington 

TVTBW'RITB'R 


LWYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  A  BENEOIOT 
■27    anOAOWAV,   NCWYORK 

Grand  Prix.  Paris,  1900;  Outranking  All  Medab 


Vol.  XIII 


APRIL,  1901 


No.  2 


m« 


jj«-  /*     ,   r.!/,ri  ;-;v>   'Oi 

/'or  APRIL 

Price  25  CenU  #  2.00  pep  Tefom 


DODD  MEAD 
€^  COMPANY 


S'^Jire  NEW  YORK 


'^^ 


i  :^ 
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Tlic  iiwenrioris  of  the  Ninefeenrh  Cenruiij  will 
bUVe  Mjitj  Centuries  of  kWWtV  \W  CICjC-S  to  (OITVe. 

True,  above  all  things,  of  the 

Remington 

T  Y  P  E.  W  R.  I  T  E.  R 

No  lalx)r-s(iviii(|  invention  of  the  eenturij  cipixxiLs  so  sti'ongly 
to  the  iJixiin  \v(>ih(^r.    it  (^lUJDies  iiim  to  I'oo 

do  hviee  the  vvtilino  vvitli  luilf  the  Icil^or 
and  in  tuilf  the  tinu\  .   _  ^^-=^^.^1^^; 


GF^AND    PRIX,    PAR 

Outranking    all    med 


WYCKOFF,    SEAMANS    &   BENEDICT 
327    Bro&dw&y,    New   York 


IS,   190  0  li^ifl^^^^^^ 
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But  2,097  children  died  of  it  in  London  in  one  year. 
This  often  fatal  disease  is  quickly  checlced-and  cured  by 
vaporized  Cresolene.  Cresolene  has  been  most  success- 
fully used  for  twenty  years  as  a  preventative  of  Croup, 
Coughs,  Bronchitis.  Asthma,  Catarrh,  Measles,  Scarlet 
Fever,  and  other  contagious  diseases.  Actual  tests  show 
that  vaporized  Cresolene  kills  the  germs  of  Diphtheria. 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet  with  testimonials.  Sold  by 
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CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS' 
SPRING  ANNOUNCEMENT 

JHucft  Jtforv  Th^a  s  Mfrf  Narrstive  of  Af/vsattire 

TEN  MONTHS 

A  CAPTIVE  AMONG 

FILIPINOS 

Being  a  Narrative  of  Adventure  and    Observ-^ation   during 
Imprisciinneiit  un  tlif  Isliiiui  at  Lu^un 

By  ALBERT  SONNICHSEN 

**The  authur^  an  anny  qimriennaster,  was  eiiptured 
earljf  iti  1899^  and  traversed  nearly  ibe  whule  of  nortKern 
Luzon  during  li is  Jtinj;  ciiptivUv.  He  had  the  opportunity 
of  ohj^erving  the  native  army,  of  taking^sonie  |>art  iii  native  society^  and  linaliy  even  t>f 
serving  as  schoohnastt^r  to  naihe  children.  From  his  acquaintance  aiid  friendship  with 
many  of  the  insurj^enis  lie  conceived  a  liigh  opinion  of  their  personal  ability  and  politital 
capacity.  The  calm  and  nnpreieuti(>iis  tone  of  ilie  narrative  carries  conviction.' *^^Vt'n' 
J'&rk  E-'ettinjr  Pos/. 

With  PortraiU  and  Map,     8vOp  $2.00 


My  Autobiography 

By  F.  Max  Miiller 

Readers  uC  Professor  Max  MuHer's  *'Auld 
Lan^Syne*'  will  rememl>er  how  charminj^ 
were  the  two  volumes  of  Recollections  which 
were  published  under  tbat  title.  He  now 
presentfi  in  bis  Autobiography  further  recol- 
lections of  his  interesting  life,  Isiyini^  especial 
empha«iiis  in  this  new  work  upon  the  elTcct 
of  environment  upon  his  life — includint|^  in 
thiit  phrase  both  friends  and  clrcumsuinces. 

With  Portraits.    Svo,  $3.00 


Under  Tops'ls  and  Tents 

By  Cyrus  Townsend  Bnidy 

III  whicli  the  author  describes;  his  expe- 
riences in  the  Army  and  Navy.  These 
experiences  cover  a  wide  ranjs^e  of  life,  from 
tbe  skylarking  of  the  cadets  at  Annapolis  to 
some  heartrending  scenes  in  the  war  with 
Spain ,  in  which  Mr.  Brady  served  as  chap- 
lain to  the  First  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 
Thp  bonk  has  a  ntre  personal  attractiveness 
and  is  of  no  little  hiatoricat  value  aa  we  IK 

Illustrated,     lamo,  $1.50 


THE  OLD  NEW  YORK  FRONTIER 

By  FRANCIS  W.  HALSEY 

Mr.  Francis  W.  nal^ey^  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Times  Review,  has  made  an  impor- 
latit  con  tri  hut  Jon  to  tiie  history  of  the  old  New  York  frontier.  Mr.  Halsiey  has  made 
Urant,  Clinton*  JohrMon,  and  oilier  figures  of  Colonial  atid  Revolutionary  New  York 
live  again  in  his  pages,  and  his  narrative  is  as  exbjiustive  as  it  is  entertaining. 

With  Illustrations  and  Maps.    $2^50  net 
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Scribner's  Newest  Books 


MRS.  GILBERTS  REMINISCENCES 

Mrs.  Gilbert  has  been  a  well-known  actress  for  many  years,  and  her  recollections  of 
her  life  and  of  the  leaders  of  the  stage  whom  she  has  known  are  among  the  most 
interesting  of  their  kind. 

Illustrated.    $1*50  net 


The  Oi>era,  Past  and  Present 

By  W.  F.  Apthorp 

**  Piquantly  delightful  reading.  The  com- 
posers, their  works,  the  very  periods  of 
musical  chronology,  have  the  glow,  color, 
and  motion  of  life." — Boston  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, 

Portraits.    $1.35  net 


Choirs  and  Choral  Music 

By  Arthur  Mees 

A  history  of  Choirs  and  Choral  Music 
from  the  earliest  times  by  the  conductor  of 
the  New  York  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club.  It 
is  written  in  popular  form,  and  is  addressed 
to  the  amateur  choral  singer. 

Portraits.    $1.35  net 


A  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA 

By  Professor  BARRETT  WENDELL  of  Harvard  University 

The  Dial  says:  **  He  has  produced  incomparably  the  best  history  of  American 
literature  thus  far  written  by  anybody,  a  history  that  is  searching  in  its  method  and 
profound  in  its  judgments,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  singularly  attractive  in 
the  manner  of  its  presentation." 

Second  Edition,  8vo,  $3.00 


The  Historical  Novel 

By  Brander  Matthews 

Professor  Matthews's  keen  and  illumina- 
tive insight  into  the  personality  of  writers 
and  into  questions  of  literature  appears  at  its 
best  in  this  series  of  essays. 
$1.35  net 


Masters  of  French  Literature 

By  Professor  Qeorn^e  M.  Harper 

Professor  Harper  has  furnished,  in  these 
careful  and  penetrating  studies  of  the  great 
French  writers,  a  survey  of  French  literature 


as  a  whole. 


$1.35  net 


TWO    NOVELS   THAT    INTEREST   AND    EXCITE 


On  Peter's  Island 

By  Arthur  R.  Ropes 

A    Russian    story    of    great    power   and 
novelty  of  treatment  by  a  new  writer. 

(///  Press) 


The  Shadow  of  a  Man 

By  E.  W.  Homuns: 

A  new  story,  with  the  element  of  mystery 
which  the  author  knows  how  to  use  so 
effectively. 

$1.35 


CRUCIAL  INSTANCES 

By  EDITH  WHARTON 

Mrs.  Wharton's  new  volume  of  stories  is  marked  by  her  usual  distinction  of  style 


and  substance. 


$1.50 
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Scribner's  Newest  Fiction  | 

niSTRESS  NELL 

By  QEOROE  C.  HAZELTON,  Jr. 

An  historical  novel  which  the  author  has  made  out  of  materials  gathered  from  his 
own  very  popular  play  of  the  same  name.     It  is  a  merry  tale  of  a  merry  time,  and  ex- 
quisitely told. 

With  Lely 's  Portrait  of  Nell  Qwyn.    $  1 .50 

Without  a  Warrant 

By  Hildegard  Brooks 

The  first  literary  work  of  an  entirely  un- 
known writer,  and  "yet  a  novel  of  most  unu- 
sual interest  and  rare  artistic  power.    The 
time  is  the  present,  the  scene  the  South. 

$1.50 

The  Delectable  flountains 

By  Arthur  Colton 

Short  stories  that  suggest  **The  Golden 
Age"  in   their  charm   and   manner.      The 
point  of  view  is  that  of  imaginative  boyhood, 
the  background  the  Connecticut  hills. 

$1.50 

THE  WAYS  OF  THE  SERVICE 

By   FREDERICK  PALrtER 

Stories  of  army  life  in  the  Philippines  by  a  correspondent  of  unusual  ability  and  wide 
experience.     The  American  army  woman  plays  an  important  part. 
Illustrated  by  Christy.    $1.50 

TWO  ANALYTICAL  NOVELS  OF  UNUSUAL  POWER 

The  Disciple 

By  Paul  Bourg:et 

Another    of     the    psychological     stories 
which  have  earned   M.   Bourget  first  rank 
among  living  writers  of  this  class  of  fiction. 

$1.50 

The  Sacred  Fount 

By  Henry  James 

This  story  represents  the  latest  develop- 
ments  of   the   author's  mature  talent,  and 
presents  a  question  that  will  interest  all. 

$1.50 

The  White  Cottage 

By  ''Zack" 

This  is  the  best  work  which  the  author  of 
that  powerful  book  of  short  stories,  '*  Life  is 
Life,''  has  done.     In  '*  The  White  Cottage  " 
Zack  has  handled  a  larger  theme  with  equal 
dramatic  intensity.     (/;/  J^ress.) 

Qod's  Puppets 

By  lnios:en  Clark 

A  vivid  picture  of  life  and  character  in 
New  York  City  in  the  eighteenth  century 
The  atmosphere  and  local  color  of  the  period 
are  admirably  reproduced,  and  the  story  is 
most  interesting. 

$1.50 

THE  INLANDER 

By  HARRISON  ROBERTSON,  author  of  •*  Red  Blood  and  Blue" 

**  The  Inlander  "  is  a  new  novel  of  the  South  land,  by  the  author  of  **  How  the  Derby 
was  Won"  and  "  Red   IJlood  and   Blue."     In**Tlje  Inlander"  Mr.    Robertson   again 
proves  his  right  to  rank  with  the  best  of  our  Southern  writers. 

$1.50 
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F  all  the  people 
that  ever  went 
west  that  expe- 
dition was  the  most  re- 
markable. 

"  A  small  boy  in  a  big 
basket  on  the  back  of  a 
jolly  old  man,  who  car- 
ried a  cane  in  one  hand, 
a  rifle  in  the  other;  a 
black  dog  serving  as 
scout,  skirmisher  and 
rear-guard,  —  that  was 
the  size  of  it  They 
were  the  survivors  of  a 
ruined  home  in  the  north 
of  Vermont,  and  were 
travelling  far  into  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, but  with  no  par- 
ticular destination. 

"Midsummer  had 
passed  them  in  their 
journey;  their  clothes 
were  covered  with  dust ; 
their  faces  browning  in 
the  hot  sun.  It  was  a 
very  small  boy  that  sat 
inside  the  basket  and 
clung  to  the  rim,  his  tow 
head  shaking  as  the  old 
man  walked.  He  saw 
wonderful  things,  day 
after  day,  looking  down 
at  the  green  fields  or 
peering  into  the  gloomy 
reaches  of  the  wood; 
and  he  talked  about 
them." 

The  above  is  quoted 
from  the  opening  chap- 
ter of 
•«EBEN   HOLDEN." 


HOLDEN 

Br       IRVING     BACHEI.I.ER 


250 


,TH  THOUSAND 


lamo,  gold  lettered  on  red  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50 
AT   ALL   BOOKSELLERS 


NEVER  in  the  his- 
tory of  literature 
has  any  author 
received  such  sponta- 
neous, unanimous,  and 
sincere  commendation 
of  contemporaries  as 
^•'Cfing  ^dchetUr  upon 
the  appearance  of  *  Eben 
Holden,'  the  most  pop- 
ular book  of  the  present 
day.  Here  are  a  few  of 
these  opinions :  — 

"  A  forest  -  scented, 
fresh-aired,  bracing,  and 
wholly  American  story 
of  country  and  town  life." 

—  Edmund  Clarence 

Stedman. 

"An  honest  and 
homely  character  de- 
scribed with  much  hu- 
mor and  naturalness  ** — 

Secretary 

John  D.    Long. 

**  A  remarkable  pro- 
duction, way  and  way 
ahead  of  *  David  Ha- 
rum.*"— 

Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

"  A  kind  of  life  not  in 
literature  before." — 
William  Dean  Howells. 

"  As  far  above  '  David 
Harum  *  as  noonday  is 
above  dawn.** — 

Amelia  E.  Barr. 

*'  I  pass  the  word 
along :  read  *  EBEN 
HOLDEN.*  •*— 

Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


READY  IN  THC 
FAI.I. 

By  the  author  of  "  Eben 
Holden  *' 

I^OTHROP    PUBI^ISHING 


"D'W  AND  I," 


A    ROMANCE 

OF    1812 

Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Yohn 

COMPANY.    BOSTON 
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English  Men  of  Letters  Series 

Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY.  M.P. 

A  Series  of  Brilliant  Biographies  of  the  Greatest  Writers  in  the  English  Lanjuaje 


mMMt^r^  i 
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THE  TITLES  OP  THE  BOOKS 


These  Books  will  be  sent  you  for  $1,00 

i^uyiiieiit  iliereafter  to  be  made  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  a  month  for  nine  months. 
Cost  to  you  per  volume,  about  50  cents. 

The  **  English  Men  of  Letters"  Series  in- 
cludes the  life  of  nearly  every  great  writer  in 
the  English  language  from  Chaucer  to  Dickens, 
tt  ts  edited  by  the  greatest  living  English 
bistoriaQ,  In  a  catalogue  of  best  books  for  a 
library,  selected  by  the  American  Library 
Association  and  shown  at  the  World's  Fair, 
ALL  the  volumes  of  this  series  were  included. 
Here  are  some  points  about  the  books : 

1.  Tlierc  art  ST  voittmes  in  tlie  set;  averafe  number 

□f  ^afeflr  224. 

2.  Thitj  are  all  Aubstuitially  Ixmnd  in  cloth. 

3.  They  are  printed  on  rood  paper  from  rood  platei. 

4.  The  size  of  cover  U  5K  z  7H  inches. 
5>  The  Itooki  will  occupy  3  feet  of  space  on  yonr  Shelves. 
6.  They  c<>iiBtltiiie  an  entire  lihrtry  in  themselves. 
7>  The  bookii  are  tbemaelves  the  work  of  some  of  the 

ereateat  En^ lisb  writers  and  scholars. 


Geoffrey  Chaucer. 
Ednand  Spenser. 
5lr  Philip  Sidney. 
Francis  Bacon. 
John  Milton. 
John  Bunyan. 
John  Dryden. 
John  Loclce. 
Daniel  Defoe. 
Richard  Bentley. 
Jonathan  Swift. 
Joseph  Addison. 
Alexander  Pope. 
Henry  Fielding. 
Samuel  Johnson. 
David  Hume. 
Laurence  Sterne. 
Thomas  Gray. 
Oliver  Goldsmith. 


Edmund  Burlce. 
William  Cowper. 
Edward  Gibbon. 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
Roiiert  Burns. 
William  Wordsworth. 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridfe. 
Robert  Southey. 
Charles  Lamb. 
Walter  Savage  LAndor. 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
Thomas  De  Qnincey.    . 
Lord  Byron. 
John  Keats. 
Thomas  Bablngton  Macau- 

Wllilam  M.  Thackeray. 
Ciuffies  Dickens. 

Tbese  biogratbies  are  tbe  work  of  sucb  men  as  James 
Antbony  Froude^  Austin  Dobson,  J.  A.  Symonds,  Gold- 
win  Smitb^  Antbony  Trollope^  and  Tbomas  Huxiey. 


ATTI>  OPPI^D  ^«  vill  Mn<i  you  the  entire  set  of  thirty-seven  volumes,  charges  prepaid,  on 
V/UPtS.  V/rrnit^  receipt  of  $1 .00.  If  you  do  not  like  the  books  when  they  reach  you,  send  them 
back  at  otir  eTpentfc,  and  we  will  return  the  $t.00.  If  you  do  like  them,  send  us  $2.00  every  month 
for  nine  months. 

In  order  to  ktep  you  In  touch  with  us  during  these  months,  on  receipt  of  your  request  for  these  books 
wA  will  filter  you  tt%  a  subscriber  to  either  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,  HARPER^S  WEEKLY 
BAZAR  for  one  year,  without  any  additional  cost  to  you. 


or  HARPER'S 
In  writing,  state  wiilch  you  want.    Address 


HARPER  6  BROTHE.RS, 


FRANKLIN   SQUARE 
NE,W    YORK    CITY 
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T    l^T     IVnTTPF    OF  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO; 
^  ^  ^  ^      i\\/  1  IVJv    THE     BOOKMAN      READERS  ; 

PRICE     WILL     POSITIVELY     BE    ADVANCED 
after  the  present  Small   Edition   Is   Exhausted. 

A  LIBRARY  that  cost  over  $i,5oo,ooo  to  prepare. 

A    LIBRARY    so    complete    that  it  covers  the   entire  ; 
range  of  haman  knowledge. 

A  LIBRARY  so   reliable  that  it  has  become  the  stand- 
ard of  all  English-speaking  countries  of  the  world. 

A  LIBRARY  so  compact  that  it  places  readily  before  you 
complete  knowledge  of  every  sJibject. 


THE  MILLION 
DOLLAR  LIBRARY. 


Encyclopsdia  Britannica 


$1.00 


ENTIRE    SET 

sent     on    pay- 
ment   of    only 

Balance  payable  in  sixteen  monthly 
payments  of  $2.50  each. 


The  English  edition  contains  no  information  later  than 
1890.  It  contains  no  biographies  of  living  individuals,  no 
biographies  of  such  men  as  Bismarck,  Gladstone,  Grant, 
Blame;  they  all  being  alive  when  the  Britannica  was  pub- 
lUhcd. 

All  these  and  thousands  of  articles  on  Science,  Art,  Litera- 
ture, etc.,  of  special  interest  to  Americans,  are  supplied  by 
our  American  Supplement,  the  work  of  500  experts. 

It  brin/ts  the  entire  work  down  to  date,  having  articles  on 
the  Boers,  South  African  Republic,  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War,  none  of  wliich  are  found  in  the  English  edition. 

OUR  NEW  APPENDIX  VOLUME,  with  our  ex- 
haustive American  Supplement,  takes  every  important  title 
in  the  work  and  gives  all  that  is  recent  concerning  it,  bring- 
ing information  down  to  date.  It  contains  also  5a 
New  Maps,  including  the  new  Government  Map  of  Klon- 
dike, Hawaii,  Cuba.  Thus,  with  our  supplemental  vol- 
umes, the  Britannica  becomes  the  latrst  as  well  as  the 
greatest. 


Remcfflber 

THIS  15  THE 
ONLY    REPRINT 

published  in  the  world 
that  is  not  altered, 
mutilated  or  abridged  in 
some  way. 

THAT  IT  IS  AB- 
SOLUTELY COM- 
PLETE, containing 
every  one  of  the  8.000 
Illustrations,  700 
maps,  35,000  arti- 
cles and  a5o,ooo  in- 
dex references  found 
in  the  originai,and  at  less 
tiian  one-half  the  price. 

WE  EMPLOY 
NO  AGENTS 

We  give  to  our  sub- 
scribers all  the  discount 
that  other  pubUshers 
give  to  their  agents. 
This  makes  a  large  sav- 
ing to  our  customers. 

BINDINGS 

The    volumes     are 
handsomely  and  durably 
bound  in   genuine  silk 
cloth    bindmg,   double- 
hinged,  and  printed  on 
high-grade  book  paper. 
NOTE.-A  large  dis- 
count will  also  be  given 
on  the  more  expensive 
binding. 
NO   RISK.— The   set   may  be  returned  to  us  any  time 
within  ten  days,   if  not  satisfactory,  and  money  will  be 
returned. 

ORDER  NOW  and  take  advantage  of  this  splendid 
chance  to  secure  this  unrivaled  fund  of  unhrersal  knowledge, 
before  the  raise  in  price,  in  30  days. 

TO  CANADIAN    READERS.— This    edhion  can   be 
legally  sent  into  Canada. 
Sign  this  application  or  write  for  fuller  particulars. 


HEHRT  6.  ALIEN  &  CO.,  150  5th  Ave..  Hew  York* 

Gentlemen:  I  denre  to  take  advantage  of  your 
medal  ofer  on  the  Encuclopofdia  Britannica  to  The 
Bookman  rea*lers,  and  inclose  $1.00  as  initial  pay- 
ment, iiendfull  particulars  and  if/ound  sati/f/act4>ry 
I  will  order  the  set,'  otherwise  the  money  to  be  returned 
tf>  me. 


HENRV  a.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Publishers,   150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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THE  NOVELS  OF  THE 

SPRING  SEASON 


THE  VISITS  OF  ELIZABETH.    By  Elinor  Glyn.         $1.50 

With  Photogravure  Portrait.     13TH  Thousand 

**  Elizabeth   is   so  ingeniously  ingenuous,   so  clever  and  amusing,  that  it  is 
heartily  welcome." — T/ie  Mail  and  Express, 

**  Irresistibly  comic." — Louisville  Courier-yournal . 

"  An  adorable  maiden.     .     .     .     It  is  a  boon." — New  Vorh  Tribune. 


THE  CARDINAL'S  SNUFF-BOX.  By  Henry  Harland.  $1.50 

70TH  Thousand 

**  A  masterpiece."     **  The  most  delightful  love-story  of  the  year." 
**  A  work  of  art."      "  Has  all  the  charm  that  is  in  love  itself." 

A  YEAR  OF  LIFE.     By  W.  S.  Lilly.  $1.50 

A  novel  of  Society  in  England,  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  English  writers. 

THE  COLUMN.     By  Charles  Marriott.  $1.50 

It  is   confidently   believed   that   this   story   will   be   welcomed  as  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  in  fiction  of  the  past  fifteen  years.  \No-w  Ready. \ 


THE  ARISTOCRATS  $1.50 

A  remarkable  story  in  a  series  of  letters  written  by  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  England.  [Ready  Sltorlly.] 

IN  HIS  OWN  IMAGE.     By  Frederick  Baron  Corvo.       $1.50 

A  series  of  stories  illustrative  of  the  Italian  faith  in  the  legends  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Religion,  by  the  author  of  "  Stories  Toto  Told  Me." 

POETRY    AND    THE    DRAMA 
HEROD  :  A  TRAGEDY.    By  Stephen  Phillips.  $1-50 

Twentieth  Thousand 

PAOLO  AND  FRANCESCA :  A  TRAGEDY.   By  Stephen  Phillips.  $1.25 

Seventeenth  Thousand 

POEMS.    By  Stephen  Phillips.  Ninth  edition.  $1.50 

MARPESSA.    By  Stephen  Phillips.  Tenth  Thousand.  .so 

POEMS.    By  Alexander  Blair  Thaw.  $1.50 

AN  ISEULT  IDYLL  and  other  Poems.    By  G.  Constant  Lounsbery.  $1.25  net 


JOHN     LANE,   251    Fifth  Avenue,    NEW    YORK 
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SOME  MARCH  PUBLICATIONS  OF 

Henry  Holt  &  Co., 

29  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 

DOWDEN'S  PURITAN  AND  ANGUCAN. 

Studies  in  Uteratare.    341  pp.,  8vo,      ....  $2.00  ^r/ 

One  of  the  best  works  of  an  author,  already  highly  esteemed  for  his  notable  books  on  Shakes- 
peare, Southey.  and  Shelley.  These  essays  cover  Puritanism  and  English  Literature,  SirThomas  Browne, 
Hooker,  Herbert,  Vaughan,  Milton,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Baxter,  Bunyan,  Butler,  the  Transition  to  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  etc. 

TA£  Speaker^  London :  "  The  reader  need  go  no  further  than  the  first  page  in  order  to  convince 
hims;elf  that  Dowden  has  a  grip  on  the  whole  subject.  Professor  Dowden  as  a  great  Shakespearian 
student  has,  in  studying  the  Puritans  and  Cavaliers,  the  enormous  advantage  of  thoroughly  comprehend- 
ing the  fountainhead." 

ST.  JOHN'S  THE  CRIMSON  WEED.    335  pp.,  i2mo,      .  $1.50 

A  powerful  storv  of  a  modern  Hamlet  of  English  and  Italian  stock,  who,  however,  was  impeded 
by  relations  which  Hamlet  was  free  from.  A  "wild  justice"  (the  "crimson  weed"  of  the  titk)  fur- 
nishes a  motive  more  Southern  than  Northern  in  its  appeal.  Despite  its  tragic  vein,  there  is  comedv  in 
the  story,  and  a  strong  love  interest. 

MASON'S  HYPNOTISM  AND  SUGGESTION  in  Therapeutics,  Education,  and  Reform. 
344  pp.,  i2mo,  .......  $1.50 

In  this  new  work  Dr.  Mason,  whose  Telepathy  end  the  SttMininel  Self  is  already  in  its  fourth  impres- 
sion, makes  a  strong  plea  in  a  popular  vein  for  two  very  important,  though  much  abused,  curative  agencies. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  DANTE'S  DIVINA  COHHEDIA,    .  .  .  $2.00  net 

Chosen,  translated  and  edited  by  Richard  James  Cross.  The  original  and  translation  on  opposite 
pages.    With  red  edges  and  white  and  gold  covers,  in  Florentine  style.    224  pages,  i6mo. 

This  book,  it  is  hoped,  will  enable  those  knowing  very  little  Italian  to  read  in  the  original  all  of  this 
great  poem  that  is  of  interest  to  the  Twentieth  Century  reader.    The  translator  has  been  able  in  nearlv 
every  instance  to  follow  the  Italian  so  closely  that  the  pages  of  the  translation  and  the  original  turn  at  • 
exactly  the  same  word,  and  yet  to  make  a  translation  probably  as  enjoyable  as  any  that  has  been  made 
of  Dante.    He  has  also  supplied  notes  when  necessary. 

KUHNS'S  GERMAN  AND  SWISS  SETTLEMENTS  OF  PENNSYLVANU.    A  Study  of  the 
So-called  Pennsylvania  Dutch.    268  pp.,  i2mo,  $1.50 

A  vivid  accountof  the  terrible  conditions  about  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  that  drove  these  col- 
onists to  emigrate,  of  the  terrors  of  travel  by  land  and  sea  in  those  days,  and  of  the  German  and  Swiss  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, their  language,  literature,  education,  religion,  battle,  etc.,  etc. 

McCRACKAN'S  RISE  OF  THE  SWISS  REPUBUC. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlargfed.    Xl-423  pp. ,  8vo,     .  $2.00 

Prof.  Albert  B.  Harts  ^^  Harvard  (on  the  first  edition):  "The  book  is  an  excellent  one,  and  there 
is  in  English  nothing  so  handy  as  an  outline  of  Swiss  history." 

3d  Impression  of  THE  COURTOT  MEMOIRS,         ....  $2.00 

"  This  delightful  memoxr:"— Outlook. 

*'  More  entertaining  than  any  fiction."— A//^rary  World. 

"Exceedingly  entertaining  and  \2i\yx^\i\^"— Bookman. 

3d  Impression  of  LAVIGNACrS  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS,    .  $3.00 

li'.J.  Henderson,  Musical  Critic^  N.  Y.  Times:  "  One  of  the  most  important  books  on  music  that  has 
ever  been  published     ...    A  style  which  can  fairly  be  described  as  fascinating," 

I2th  Impression  of  HOPPS  RUPERT  OF  HENTZAU,  $1.50 

With  eigfht  fall-pag:e  illustrations  by  C.  D.  GIBSON. 


IN  PRESS  FOR  EARLY  PUBLICATION. 

GISSINQ'S   A   riAN   WITH   A   FUTURE.     i2mo. 
MARNAN'5  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  VELDT.     i2mo. 
BENNET'S  THE  POLAR  PIT.    A  Romance.    121110. 
HOPE'S  FATHER  STAFFORD.    New  Edition:    •i2mo. 
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THE  GREATEST  NOVELS  IW  THE  HANDIEST  FORMS 

Dickcns-Thackcray-Scott 


IN   YOUR    POCKET 


T^ACH  NOVEL  l^  complcto  in  one  volume^  and  tlie  size  is  only  4^x6^ 
niches  and  not  thicker  than  an  ordinary  magazine.  Think  of  tt — there 
are  from  556  to  icxxj  pages  in  each  volume,  yet  the  type  is  as  large  and  as 
easily  read  as  that  you  are  rtoiv  readin;^!  It's  all  due  to  the  India  Paper, 
which  is  the  thinnest  printing  piipt-r  in  the  workL 

The  enormous  sales  these  wonderful  little  books  are  having  is  not  alone 
due  to  their  convenience  wIkmi  traveling,  but  because  they  make  a  library  set 
which  anyone  would  he  proud  lo  own. 

YOU  CAN  OWN  THIS  BEAUTIFUL 


New  Century  Library 

THROLIGM  OUR 

"Wbich  Neit"  Selling  Plan 


Old  Si  Iff,  New  SifCu 

Type  S;inie  Sitic. 


Ill  order  that  you  niny  exnmiae  one  of  these  books, 
we  make  the  following  offer:  On  receipt  of  the  price 
i<3f  a  volume,  we  will  send  yim,  postpaid,  any  novel 
yon  select  whiili  is  already  published.  If  you  are 
not  pleased  witli  it,  return  It  to  US  at  once  and 
your  money  will  be  refunded  without  question.  If  you  keep  h,  we  will  send  vou 
monthly  our  **  Which  Next  "  postal  card  liearinp  the  titles  of  novels  published  to  date^ 
You  will  simply  check  the  one  or  more  books  jou  wish  and  return  postal  card,  with  money, 
to  us*  lu  this  manner  you  may  acquire  these  standard  wcjrks  at  a  remarkable  low  ctust  and 
you  are  never  In  debt. 

EbcH  Volume  cf  Dlckeni  and  Tliackeny  ni«y  be  had,  handioinely  tMwnd,  In  tli«  falkiwLnff  5tyl«  :  Clothe 

extra  gilt  top.  Si. 00;  Lcstticr Limp.  e\H  top,  $1^25;  Leather  Boards,  ^K  edges,  $1.50, 

Scott'*  Novek,  Cloth*  fl.OO^  Leather  Limp,  four  iliuitrmtlona,  $1.50. 


DICKENS'  NOVELS 

Airendy  p^bh.rhtd—*^*  *Thc  Pickwick  Papers," 
'^Nicboffis  Nickleby,"  "  Barnaby  Rudgc/' 
* '  Oliver  Twist,  ■"  and  ' '  Skeiches  by  Bok,  '  "  ■  Old 
Curiosity  Shop, "^'Mnrrin  ClmnleAvit,"  "Dym- 
tiey  nmt  Son,'*  "David  Copperficld,''  '* Amer- 
ican Notes,''  etc*     Oihcrs  will  follow. 

SCOTT'S  NOVELS 

Aitrdiiy pablisktil — "  W'avcirley,'^  "Guy  Man- 
nenjig,"  "The  Antiquary."  Scott's  novels  will 
be  complete  in  Iwcnty-five  volumes.  The  re- 
maining twenty-two  volumes  will  bt  published 
at  the  r:ite  of  tw*o  a  nionth. 


THACKERAY*S  WORKS 
Now^  Remdy  and  Cornfiteie  In  Fourteen 
Voluiaes 

'*  Vanity  Fair,"  "  rendrnnis,"'  "The  Nev,- 
coincs/'  "  Henry  Esmond,"  "  The  Paris  Sketch 
Book,  -^tcr.,"  '*  The  Book  of  Snobs,  etc,"  *'  Bur- 
lesque &,  etc./'  *'  Men's  Wives*  etc.,"  "  Tlie  Vir- 
ginian-s"  *'  The  Adven lures  of  Philip,"  "  Cath- 
crincH  etc,/'  "Barry  Lyndon,  etc.," '^EssaysH 
Reviews,  etc*,"  "Contributions  to  Punch,  etc." 


THOMAS  NELSON   &   SONS,  Publishers, 

Department  D.  37-41   East   18th  Street,  NEW  YORK, 
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R.    H.    RUSSELL 

ANNOUNCES 

Th€  foHoWing  n€W  books  for  Immediate  pubUeation 

THE,    ROSE    OF    DAWN  THE,  APOCALYPSE 

By  Helen  Hay  Sixteen  designs  by  Albert  Durer 

.               ^.                      «^.j          «_Ti.T  Selected  text  from  The  Revelations  of  St.  John  the 

A    narrative    poem.     Frontispiece    by    John   La  Divine.     Introduction  by  FitzRoy  Carrington. 

Farge.    Price,  $1.50.  Price,  ^.50. 

Ji*x;^fl*ii2s:  wayside,  publications 

BRADLEY :    HU    BoolL  THE  WISDOM    OF   CONFUCIUS 

Limited  edition.    Price,  $5.00  net.  Introduction  by  His  Excellency 

THE    BAB    BALLADS  WU  TING  FANG 

Price,  $1.35.  Minister  from  China. 

RIP     VAN     WINKLE*  Published  for  the  first  time  in  a  fitting  setting. 

(New  edition).    Price,  75  cents.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOR     YOUNGER     FOLK.      Price,  75  cents  each 

The  Paradise  of  Children  Peraeus  Prince  Ahmed  and  Perl  Banou 

By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.        By  Charles  Kingsley.  from  Arabian  Nights*  Tales. 

THE,     A  MI:KICAN     STAGE, 

A  superb  Pictorial  Souvenir  of  i6o  pages.    Bound  in  illuminated  cloth.    Price,  $3.50. 

^R.  H.  RUSSE.LL,  3  W.  29th  Street,  NEW  YORK^ 
Four  Hundred  Laughs  Here   Lies 

^  ^Jj^'ciSii.  '^"vES*'"!.?  **»"•*•       A  eotUetton  of  Quaint  and  Humorous  Inscrtp. 
Wittp  Savings,  .tc.    Cloth.  75c.  ttons  from  Tombstonts.    Clot*.  75c. 

The  Rising  of  1745  n«.««»««   «^ ^  i«   ^u 

wttha9ibUograph9ofjacobifHistorfU»9.     «^oinmon  9ense   in   Chess 

ai^eaf  Prince  Charlie  Containing  att  the  diagrams.    Cloth,  net,  75c, 

One    of    the    most    popular    hooks    in    New    York 


MILLY: 


At  Lovers  EfXtremes 


By    MAURICE    THOMPSON 
Anthorof" Alice  of  Old  Vincennes."    Illustrated  and  beautifutlp  bound.    Cloth,  $1.50 

The  Divarf's  Chamber        The  Crime  and  the  Criminal 

Bf  Fergus  Hume  Bp  Richard  Marsh 

innstrated.     Cloth,    $1.25.     Taper,    50c,  New  edition  from  new  plates.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

Paper,  50c, 

Death  and  Afterwards 

Bf  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  Lrinnet 

^   new  edition  With  a  superb  photogravure  Bf  Grant  .^llen 

frontispiece,  rubricated  title-page.    Boonif  Fifth    edition.      With    a   fine    photogravure 

in  White   Vellum,  stamped   in  purple  and  portrait    of  the  author.     Cloth,   red   and 

gold,  in  a  box,    75c,  gold,  $1.50 

Neiv   Amsterdam   Book   Co.,   Neiv   York 
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APPLETONS 


THE  sudden  flaming;  up  of  a  star  from  the  tenth  map^nitude  to  the  first — ^an  event  of  rare 
occurrence — has  turned  the  eves  of  millions  to  the  skies  at  night.  Few  persons 
realize  how  much  delight  can  he  obtained  with  a  good  opera  glass.  Garrett  P.  Ser\'iss  has 
written  a  book  entitled  ""Astronomy  xvith  an  Opera  Glass.''  It  was  remarkably  successful. 
Most  timely  is  his  new  book: — 

Pleasures  of  the  Telescope 

A  Descriptix'c  Guide  for  Amateur  Astronomers  and  all  Lovers  of  the  Stars.  By 
Garrktt  p.  Serviss.  Illustrated  with  charts  of  the  heavens,  and  with  drawings  of  the 
planets  and  charts  of  the  moon.     8vo,  cloth,  $1.50. 


The  March  Publications  of 
D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 


72   FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


General  Wilson  is 
one  of  the  greatest 
American  authorities 
on  military  affairs.  He 
has  twice  visited  Chi- 
na ;  once  fifteen  years 
ago  in  a  private  ca- 
pacity ;  in  1900  as 
General  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces.  Doubly 
important,    therefore, 


China 


Travels  and  Investi- 
gations in  the  "Middle 
Kingdom"— A  study 
of  its  Civilization  and 
Possibilities.  Togeth- 
er with  an  Account 
of  the  Boxer  War,  the 
Kclief  of  the  Lega- 
tions, and  the  Re-es- 
tablishment of  Peace. 
By  General  James 
Harrison  Wilson, 
LL.D. 

Third  edition, 
revised  throughout, 
enlarged,  and  reset, 
lamo.     Cloth,    $1,75. 


$ 


Mr.  Alfred 
Ayres  in  his  "  Or- 
thoepist,"  "Ver- 
balist" and  "Men- 
tor" has  hurled  his 
critical  spear  at 
many  ill-favored 
errors  of  speech. 
He  again  comes  to 
the  defense  of  his 
mother  tongue  and 
corrects  some  half 
dozen  blunders 
made  by  well  nigh 
every  one : — 

Some 
Ill-used 
Words 

By  Alfred 
Ayres,  One  vol., 
i6mo.  Clo  th, 
$1.00. 


The  sweep  of 
commerce  is  rap- 
idly destroying  the 
old  landmarks  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Ulmann  con- 
ducts a  party  of 
young  people  to 
places  about  the 
city  interesting  for 
historic  events, 
and  describes  them 
most  entertaining- 
ly in 


A 

Landmark 
History  of 
New  York 


By  Albert  Ul- 
mann. With  many 
lllus  trati  ons. 
i2mo.  CI  oth  , 
Jpi.So. 


'•01dGlor>'was 
designed  by  Betsy 
Ross  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  picturesque 
figures  of  the  time, 
sea-rangers  and 
Quakers,  red-coats 
and  Continental 
soldiers,  even 
Washington  him- 
self, help  develop 
a  strange  and 
thrilling  story  by 
the  author  of  "  In 
Defiance  of  the 
King." 


Betsy  Ross 


A    Romance    of 
the  Flag.     By   C. 

C.        HOTCHKISS. 

One    vol.,     i2mo. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 


While  the  British 
army  was  at  Bloem- 
fonteih.  Lord  Kob- 
ERTS  engaged  RuD- 
YARD  Kipling  and 
several  other  brilliant 
journalists  to  edit  a 
paper  called  The 
F  riend.  Selections 
from  this  have  been 
edited  by  Mr.  Julian 
Ralph.  It  has  an  in- 
troduction by  E.\RL 
Roberts.  It  is  fully 
illustrated;  a  unique 
book. 


War's 

Brighter 

Side 


By  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling. Julian  Ralph, 
Lord  Stanley.  H. 
n.  G WYNNE,  Perci- 
val  Landon,  Etc. 
One  vol  ,  8vo.  Cloth. 
$2.00. 
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A  Strimnj ly 
Original  Book. 


BIRTH    A    NE:W    chance. 


By    COLUMBUS    BRADFORD 
12m9,  Gilt  Bop,   $1.50 

This  work  is  absolutely  unique  in  Christendom.  ^  Its  conclusions  may  appear  to  coincide  in  one  essential  point  with 
the  doctrines  of  Theosophy,  but  the  course  of  reasoning  by  which  ihey  are  reached  is  entirely  free  from  mysticism  and 
is  in  full  harmony  with  the  advimced  teaching  of  both  Science  :>nd  Religion.  AH  who  have  felt  at  limes  the  apparent 
futility  of  the  individual  life  will  be  comforted  and  uplifted  by  the  brave  optimism  of  this  original  book.  The  main 
conclusions  of  the  work  are :  The  human  personality  does  not  leave  the  body  at  death  ;  the  grrm  of  life  persists  and 
in  due  time  returns  to  another  body  ;  the  perfection  of  the  race  will  be  realized  through  the  gradual  amelioration  of  its 
individual  members.     The  working  hypotnesi:*  of  the  author  is  :    The  ilead  live  again  by  being  born  again. 


GARCILASO 


A  ViTid  Picture  of 
Old  Spain. 

By  J.  BRECKENRIDGE  ELLIS.  Author  of  "The  Dread  and  Fear  of  Kings" 

12mo,  $1.25 

A  clever  and  amusing  story  of  Spanish  life  and  character  at  a  time  which  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  Americans, 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  scenes  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  story  are  Liid  in  the  '*city  of  silk,"  before  the 
beleaguered  walls  of  Granada,  and  later  the  hero  escapes  the  spies  of  the  Inquisition  by  joining  the  Columbus  expedition. 
In  Garclla&o  the  author  has  presented  a  fine  portrait  of  the  Spanish  hidalgo,  i^norantly  religious,  haughtily  courteous, 
arrogantly  brave.  The  Quixotic  Garcilaso  tells  the  tale  himself,  and  there  is  a  subtle  irony  in  the  method  by  which 
the  author  makes  Garcilaso  reveal  his  foibles  while  wholly  unconscious  of  their  existence.  The  love  story  is  full  of 
complications,  now  serious,  now  amusing,  which  end  happily. 


In  Press, 


By    FRANCIS    NEWTON    THORPE, 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PE^OPLE 

This  is  an  admirably  comprehensive  and  interesting  story  of  the  nation  by  the  well-known  author  of  "A  Constitu- 
tional History  of  the  American  People,"  "  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,"  etc.  It  is  thus  far  the 
only  history  of  America  in  a  single  volume  which  is  at  once  readable,  comprehensive  and  scholarly.  It  is  a  book  alike 
for  the  student  and  for  busy  men  and  women. 


The  Interesting  and  Highlp   Popular  Series   of  19tf)'Centttry  Histories  bp 

ELIZABETH  WORMELEY  LATIMER  comprises: 

The  Last  Years  of  the  19th  Century 
Spain  in  the  19th  Century 
Italy  in  the  19th  Century 
Europe  in  Africa  in  the  19th  Century 
England  in  the  19th  Century         E«ch  volume 
Russia  and  Turkey  in  the  Handsomely  iiias- 

19th  Century  tmtedwith 


*'  What  a  lot  she  knows  ! 
And  how  brightly  she  tells 
it  all !  We  seem  to  be  read- 
ing  contemporaneous  confi- 
dential letters  to  an  intimate 
friend,  written  *  not  for  pub- 
lication '  by  any  means — the 
style  is  too  good  for  that — 
but  simply  because  the  wri- 
ter is  incerestedf  and  never 
imagines  the  reader  to  be 
otherwise." 
— N.  Y.  Ma//  and  Excess. 


^     ^^  Portraits. 

France  in  the  19th  Century         cr.  svo,  $2.50. 


HEIRS  or  YESTERDAY 

By   ErMMA   WOLF 

Author  /»/■'*  The  Joy  of  Life  ^'^  '^Other  Things  Tcing 

Equal:'  etc.     12mo,  $1.00 
A  study  of  Jewish  social  iife  in  tlie  United  States 

"A   profoundly   thoughtful   novel,  dramatic,    full   of 
action,  beautifully  written."  —Chicago  Journai. 

"Describes  graphically  the  Jew  in  modern  conditions 
and  the  difliculiy  of  escaping  from  racial  limitaiions.  A 
strong  piece  of  work." 

—  The  CoHgrfgationaliit^  Boston. 
**Well  told.     The  .iiithor  knows  lier  pt^ople  well,  and 
has  drawn  all  the  figures  of  her  story  with  a  firm  hand. 
Her  book  will  win  its  way  to  the  regard  of  m:inv  readers." 
—  The  A  rgonaut^  S.in  P'rancisco. 


THE     CHEVALIER    DE 
ST.    DENIS 

By  ALICE,  ILGENFRITZ  JONES 

Author  of  ''Beatrice  of  Bayou   Tiche^   12mo,  $1.25 
A  Romance  of  Two  Continento 

"A  novel  of  unusual  interest  and  very  well  written.'* 
—  The  Outlook^  New  York. 

*'  Admirably  told.  The  situations  are  intense  and  h.^ve 
a  flashing  speed  that  merits  praise.  Contagious  fire 
breathes  in  every  page.'*  — Public  OpinioHy  New  York. 

'*  A  most  delightful  contribution  to  the  tales  of  adven- 
ture ;  particularly  so  in  its  revelation  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  history  of  our  own  country,  so  often  decried  as 
lacking  the  background  of  a  romantic  past." 

—  The  Evening  Transcript^  Boston. 
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WINNING  THE  SEVEN-DAY  FIGHT. 

A  CONTEST  BETWEEN  WHAT  WAS  AND  IS  IN  WEEKLY  JOURNALISM. 
BY  CLEVELAND  MOFFETT. 


THEY  called  it  hopeless 
only  a  short  time  since, 
this  fight  of  editors  and  pub- 
lishers to  please  people  with 
papers  that  come  out  every 
seven  days  (instead  of  every 
thirty),  printing  pictures  and 
stories  and  something  of  the 
news.  People  did  n't  want 
weekly  papers,  would  n't  buy 
weekly  papers,  said  the  wise 
ones,  and  looked  with  almost 
commiseration  on  each  new 
champion  of  such  a  venture,  prophesied  his 
downfall,  w^agered  on  the  nearness  of  it,  demon- 
strated that  he  must  be  ground  to  ruin  between 
the  ten-cent  monthly  and  the  one-cent  daily. 

Now,  when  all  is  different,  and  the  fight  is 
practically  won,  I  find  pleasure  in  considering 
the  new  conditions  of  weekly  journalism,  and 
contrasting  them  with  old  conditions,  pointing 
out  what  is  apparent  now,  though  the 
wise  ones  ignored  it,  that  the  weeklies 
of  a  few  years  back  failed  in  the  main 
because  they  described  to  fail^  because 
they  were  bad  in  illustration,  worse  in 
text,  and  dull,  dull,  so  dull  that  a  man 
would  scarcely  look  at  one  of  them  if 
it  were  sent  him  free,  much  less  spend 
money  for  it. 

But  the  way  to  better  things  has 
been  pointed  out  and  followed  in  at 
least  one  case,  which  I  would  take  now 
as  my  text.  Here  is  Collier's 
Weekly,  strong  and  prospering  to- 
day, but  counted  of  modest  worth  or  conse- 
quence notj^so  long  ago.  Why?  How  comes 
it  that  this  periodical  has  opened  the  century 
with  a  paid  circulation  that  has  increased  from 
36,000  per  week  in  January,  1896,  to  250,000  per 
week  in  January,  1901,  with  an  advertising 
revenue  that  has  increased  from  $10,000  in  1896 
10  $200,000  in  1900  ?  Is  it  luck  ?  Is  it  a  fad  of 
the  public  ?  The  wise  ones  know  there  must 
be  more  than  that. 

The  secret  of  this  sudden  growth  is  a  very 
simple  one.  With  the  dawn  of  1898  the  man- 
agement came  to  the  conclusion  that  people 
know  the  difference  between  real  and  sham, 
that  they  want  solid  excellence  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  Solid  excellence  in  a  weekly  il- 
lustrated magazine  meant,  to  their  minds,  fiction 
by  the  foremost  writers  of  fiction,  no  matter  the 
cost;  also  articles  on  current  topics  by  the  men 
best  qualified  to  speak  on  them,  no  matter  how 
highly  placed ;  also  drawings  by  artists  of  liter- 
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ally  the  first  repute ;  and,  finally,  a  presentation 
of  the  world's  most  notewortliy  happenings  by 
correspondents  on  the  spot  and  able  to  turn  the 
world  upside  down  or  inside  out  to  get  them. 
That  was  the  program,  nothing  less,  and  clever 
young  men  of  the  right  sort  (ah,  but  this  is  a 
young  man's  age!)  were  brought  in  to  help  in 
its  execution.  I  think  we  may  dwell  with  ad- 
vantage upon  the  plans  conceived  by  these 
young  men  and  the  manner  of  their  carrying 
out. 

Qreat  Names  In  FIctioii. 

Let  us  see,  first,  what  happened  in  fiction,  for 
here  indeed  was  a  departure  from  traditions  of 
the  weeklies.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  a 
close  race  between  short  story  and  serial,  which 
could  show  the  lesser  merit.  Most  weeklies 
printed  fiction,  but  it  was  such  fiction  as  they 
could  get  for  very  little  money,  and  no  novelist 
ever  dreamed  of  offering  a  manuscript  to  a  week- 
ly until  it  had  been  generally  refused 
by  the  high-class  monthlies,  that  is, 
branded  as  a  pretty  poor  manuscript. 
Imagine^  then,  the  surprise  and  dis- 
may of  rival  seven-day  concerns  and 
the  delight  of  readers  when  Collier's 
Weekly  started  in  its  present  policy 
of  printing  stories  by  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, Henry  James,  Gilbert  Parker,  S. 
R.  Crockett,  W.  W.  Jacobs,  Robert 
Chambers,  Maarten  Maartens,  Bret 
Harte,  Quiller-Couch — a  list  to  chal- 
lenge any  of  the  monthly  magazines, 
the  strongest  names  in  the  field  of  le't- 
Whereupon  authors  began  to  prick  up 
their  ears.  It  was  bruited  about  that  there  were 
first-class  prices  at  Collier's  for  first-class 
wares,  and  in  came  **  Janice  Meredith,"  by  Paul 
Leicester  Ford,  an  immensely  popular  novel,  as 
every  one  knows,  and  it  ran  for  months  in 
Collier's  Weekly,  to  the  chagrin  of  out- 
witted monthlies,  that  would  very  much 
have  liked  this  novel  for 
themselves.  And  quite  recent- 
ly we  have  seen  the  first  in- 
stalment of  Hall  Caine's  new 
novel,  "The  Eternal  City," 
in  the  pages  of  Collier's, 
where  for  weeks  to  come  (and 
in  no  other  pages)  a  million  of 
readers  will  enjoy  this  long- 
expected  work. 

They  took  another  step  for- 
ward in  seven-day  journalism, 
these    young     men,     in    their. 
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handling  of  great  wars,  great  discoveries,  the 
great  news  of  the  world,  which,  by  the  solid- 
excellence  program,  must  be  caught  on  the 
wing,  pictured  and  presented  as  it  flies,  though 
this  be  in  a  distant  corner  of  the  earth.  Is  the 
land  afire  with  longing  for  the  treasures  of  Cape 
Nome  ?  Then  off  with  some  dashing,  daring 
fellow  (one  trained  to  observe  and  interpret,  if 
may  be) ;  let  him  fare  to  this  frozen  fortune-land 
and  tell  us  all  about  it.  This  thing  Tappan 
Adney  did. 

Again,  there  are  murmurings  in  Cuba,  the 
Maine  is  destroyed,  war  is  upon  us.  Here,  in- 
deed, is  a  news  crisis,  two  campaigns  to  be  fol- 
lowed, one  on  land,  one  on  the  sea.  There 
must  be  photographs,  drawings,  descriptions; 
the  people  must  see  the  battles,  must  see  the 
cruisers  go  into  action,  must  have  the  whole 
story,  step  by  step.  Now  rise  up,  seven-day 
journalism,  young  men  with  vigorous  ideas,  and 
show  what  you  can  do ! 

This  is  what  they  did :  They  followed  the 
fleets  and  armies  with  correspondents  like 
James  H.  Hare,  who  actually  served  with 
Gomez  in  the  Cuban  campaign,  and  took  pic- 
tures under  lire  at  Santiago;  they  followed  the 
fleets  and  armies  with  artists  like  Frederic 
Remington  and  Reuterdahl,  who — well,  what 
man  knows  his  horse  and 
trooj>er  better  than  Reming- 
ton, or  his  battle-ship  better 
than  Reuterdahl  ?  And  there 
were  other  artists  in  the  field 
for  Collier's,  plenty  of 
them  :  Thulstrup,  Y  o  h  n  , 
/^  I  Gaul,  Leigh,  and  Sonntag ; 
and  there  were  other  corre- 
spondents in  the  field :  Harold 
Martin,  Edwin  Emerson, 
Lieutenant  W.  Nephew  King, 
Lieutenant  Ackerman,  and 
Gilson  Willetts.  There  was  a 
camera  for  Collier's  with  nearly  every  regi- 
ment and  warship  at  the  front,  and  they  got  the 
news,  they  got  it  well  and  quickly. 

What  a  News  Beat  Co8t5. 

Meantime  Frederick  Palmer  was  with 
Dewey  in  the  Philippines,  gaining  the  admiral's 
confidence,  so  that  finally  he  faced  an  ordeal 
worse,  he  declared,  than  the  battle  of  Manila 
Bay,  faced  a  camera  for  Collier's,  and  the 
people  had  their  first  good  look  at  the  national 
hero.  Then  China  began  to  show  her  teeth, 
and  off  posted  Palmer  to  the  new  storm-center, 
and  went  through  the  fighting  at  Tientsin, 
watched  the  deadly  attack  on  the  native  city, 
when  our  Ninth  Infantry  lost  one  man  in  every 
four,  and  snapped  pictures  in  the  midst  of  it. 
Then  he  started  for  the  sea  to  get  his  copy  off. 
This  shows  the  kind  of  thing  provided  for  in 
the  new -program.  It  was  any  wjiy  to  catch  the 
mail — a  tugboat  down  the  river,  a  French  gun- 
boat to  Chefoo,  and  a  German  tramp  to  Shang- 
hai. Ten  hours  in  Shanghai  before  the  Hong- 
kong liner  started  for  the  States,  just  time 
enough  to  interview  Li  Hung  Chang  and  have 
films  developed  by  a  Chinese  photographer, 
and  the  **  copy  "  ?     Half  of  it  was  written,  done 
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somehow  on  the  way,  but  the  other  half  ?  Now 
we  see  at  what  cost  and  pains  Collier's  Week- 
ly was  able  to  print  its  detail  story  of  the  Tien- 
tsin fight  two  weeks  ahead  of  all  competitors. 
Palmer  traveled  six  days  to  put  this  story  on  the 
steamer  with  his  own  hands.  Had  he  sent  it  by 
messenger,  as  other  corre- 
spondents did,  there  would 
have  been  a  fortnight's  delay. 
But  alas !  though  he  reached 
the  steamer  in  time,  his  story 
was  unfinished.  The  steamer 
would  not  wait,  and  Palmer 
took  passage  on  her,  sailed 
across  to  Nagasaki,  where  she 
touched,  and  wrote  like  a  mad- 
man all  that  day.  When  the 
steamer  drew  out  of  Nagasaki 
harbor  the  next  morning,  and 
pointed  for  America,  she  car- 
ried a  thick  envelope  for  Collier's,  and  she 
left  the  man  who  had  filled  it  on  the  shores  of 
Japan,  eight  days  from  where  he  was  supposed 
to  be,  yet  fairly  pleased  with  himself;  for  by 
this  little  move  he  and  seven-day  journalism  had 
scored  a  beat  on  all  creation.  And  he  got  back 
to  the  relief  column  in  time  to  "cover"  that 
too.  All  of  which  stands  out  in  rather  refresh- 
ing contrast  to  the  sleepy  second-hand  methods 
of  (he  old  weeklies. 

And  this  is  but  a  single  instance.  The  Boer 
war  was  **  covered  "  from  South  Africa  by  Julian 
Ralph,  a  magazine  writer  of  note,  who  in  peace- 
ful times  represents  Collier's  in  London  (to- 
gether with  Edgar  Fawcett),  just  as  other  able 
men  are  stationed  in  other  foreign  capitals, — 
Gribayedoff,  for  example,  in  Paris, — all  watch- 
ing, waiting,  ready  for  events  to  call  them  here 
or  there. 

Always  watching,  always  ready,  always  antici- 
pating events,  such  is  the  tireless  policy  of  Col- 
lier's. At  Washington  is  Walter  Wellman, 
feeling  the  national  pulse,  pointing  out  signs  of 
the  times.  And  where  the  signs  point,  there 
quickly  follow  the  men,  providing  for  contigen- 
cies  that  may  or  may  not  arise,  providinfr  for 
them  anyhow.  Thus  recently,  Guy  H.  Scull 
was  dispatched  to  Venezuela  with  Tames  H. 
Hare  and  his  plucky  camera,  this  on  tne  chance 
that  the  smouldering  troubles  might  fiame  into 
serious  ones.  And  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
who  knows  his  Venezuela  well,  was  commis- 
sioned to  write  on  the  same  subject.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  such  articles  add  greatly  to 
our  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  supplement  in  admirable 
fashion  the  meager  and  often 
inaccurate  cable  reports  of  the 
daily  papers.  Go  back  from 
this  to  the  old  days,  not  so  far 
distant,  either,  when  our  illus- 
trated weeklies  scissored  out 
their  best  European  features 
from  the  European  mail-bag. 
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New  Theory  of  Special 
Articles. 


No    less    marked     is    the    contrast    between 
the   once  accepted   method    of    getting  special 
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articles  and  that  adopted  now  by  Collier's. 
The  old  notion  was,  and  widely  remains,  that 
three  or  four  all-round  writers  form  a  literary 
staff  quite  equal  to  turning  out  whatever  articles 
a  weekly  may  require,  and  on  whatever  subjects. 
The  new  notion  is  to  get  things  at  first  hand, 
not  second,  from  the  men  who 
do  them.  The  question  is, 
What  are  people  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  just  now  ?  What  are 
they  talking  about  ?  What  do 
they  want  to  know  ?  Is  it  the 
Paris  Exposition  ?  Good,  then 
we  will  print  an  article  by  no 
less  a  man  than  the  Director 
of  the  Paris  Exposition,  M. 
Hanotaux.  And  the  thing  was 
done. 

Or  are  they  interested  in  the 
stage  ?  Then  we  will  have 
them  spoken  to  by  the  foremost  actor  in  the 
country,  Richard  Mansfield.  And  the  thing 
was  done. 

Or  is  it  politics  and  national  conditions  ? 
Then  our  ablest  statesmen  at  Washington  shall 
take  the  pen  for  their  enlightenment — Senator 
Lodge,  Senator  Hoar,  Senator  Morgan.  And 
the  thing  was  done. 

And  so  on  with  all  the  great  news  events. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Lyman  T.  Gage, 
discussed  the  new  currency  law.  General  Leon- 
ard Wood  told  how  he  was  governing  Cuba, 
and  Brigadier-General  George  W.  Davis  did 
the  same  for  Porto  Rico.  The  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  United  States  Army,  General  Miles, 
set  forth  vigorous  views  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Boer  war.  The  man  in  charge  of  New  York's 
subway,  John  B.  McDonald,  made  clear  how 
this  great  engineering  feat  will  be  accomplished. 

But  why  continue  ?  Back  of  all  names  was 
this  thought:  **  Is  such  a  man  greatly  in  the 
public  eye?  Would  the  public  like  to  read  his 
words?  Then  we  must  have  him.  Then  he 
must  write  for  us."  And  he  generally  did. 
Even  Richard  Croker,  formal  head  of  Tammany 
Hall,  was  induced,  by  what  tact  and  patience 
only  the  editor  knows,  to  write  an  article  about 
his  political  victories. 

Handling  the  High-Priced  Artists. 

I  HAVE  Still  to  contrast  what  was  and  is  in  the 
matter  of  illustrations.  It  was  formerly  with 
artists  as  with  writers,  that  the  weeklies  got 
along  in  the  main  with  men  who  could  work 
for  little  money,  and  could  draw  horses, 
shipwrecks,  fashionable  ladies, 
street  scenes,  or  advertising 
covers  with  equal  zest — or  in- 
difference, and  always  with- 
out models. 

In  the  old  days  the  promi- 
nent artists  whose  work  was 
familiar  in  the  monthlies 
would  have  taken  it  almost  as 
an  insult,"  perhaps  as  a  joke, 
had  some  one  suggested  their 
entering  weekly  journalism. 
Yet  to-day   the  best  of   them     marqaret  e.  banobter. 


are  glad  to  draw  for  Collier's.  Subjects  are 
assigned,  with  a  fine  discrimination,  by  the  head 
of  Collier's  art  department,  Mr.  George 
Wharton  Edwards.  Here  is  a  piece  of  last-cen- 
tury's fiction.  Who  shall  make  drawings  for  it? 
The  best  man,  of  course,  and  he  is  in  this  case 
Howard  Pyle.  Here  is  a  story  about  a  charm- 
ing modern  girl — just  the  thing  for  Smedley. 
Here  we  need  an  important  news  drawing  from 
a  photograph — send  for  Thulstrup.  Now  it  is  a 
first  night  at  the  opera,  an  ultra-social  scene— 
that  is  Wenzell's  specialty.  Again  it  is  a  ma- 
rine subject — nobody  but  Reuterdahl  will  do. 
And  if  it  be  a  sketch  of  darky  life — then  Frost; 
or  a  glimpse  of  the  smart  set — then  Sterner ;  or 
a  dashing  cavalier — then  Christy;  or  some  grace- 
ful, tender  decorations  for  a  poem — then  Albert 
Herter. 

There  is  much  more  to  say  about  Collier's, 
but  I  have  n't  time  for  it :  about  the  department 
of  Sports,  that  Walter  Camp  directs;  and  the 
department  of  the  Drama,  where  John  D.  Barry 
speaks  fearless  views;  and  the  wholesome 
**  Round  the  Hearth  "  columns,  that  Margaret 
E.  Sangster  edits;  and  the  editorials  proper, 
most  of  them  by  Mayo  W.  Hazeltine,  who  for 
years  has  had  a  great  name  on  the  **Sun." 
Everywhere  is  the  same  strik- 
ing contrast  between  what  was 
and  what  is;  not  least  in  the 
general  make-up  of  the  paper, 
the  sizing  of  photographs  to 
their  just  importance  and  the 
effective  bordering  of  them 
with  heavy  lines,  a  much  cop- 
ied innovation  or  invention  by 
Mr.  Edwards. 


A  Look  Into  tlie  Future. 


WALTER  CAMP. 


From  so  much  we  may  see 
this  plainly  enough,  I  think,  that  these  new- 
methods  have  brought  and  must  bring  the 
weekly  into  direct  competition  with  the  month- 
ly magazine.  Once  the  great  reading  public 
awakens  to  the  fact  that  the  world's  best  writers 
and  foremost  thinkers  have  succeeded  the  dul- 
lards of  yesterday  in  a  certain  periodical,  and 
we  may  be  sure  the  great  reading  public  will 
seek  that  periodical  whether  it  comes  out  every 
seven  days  or  every  thirty  days.  Why  not? 
Are  n't  your  Kiplings  and  the  others  just  as  in- 
teresting if  you  get  them  oftener?  Is  there  no 
literary  hunger  in  the  land  but  at  the  new-moon 
time?  Besides  that,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
hard  figures  to  show  how  the  great  reading  pub- 
lic looks  at  this  question,  for  here  is  the  circu- 
lation of  Collier's  jumping  from  36,000  a  week 
in  January,  1896,  to  250,000  a  week  in  January, 
1901. 

Which  shows  plainly  enough  that  the  en- 
trance of  the  weekly  magazine  into  the  monthly 
magazine  field  is  uot  a  fossibilii}\  but  a  fact ,  and 
one  that  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  more  and 
more;  for  be  sure  the  present  advance  in 
weekly  journalism,  great  though  it  seems, 
is  chiefly  significant  as  a  pioneer  movement 
toward  a  truer  and  fuller  excellence  yet  to 
come. 
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LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY'S 

FORTHCOMING  SPRING  BOOKS 


A  New   Colonial  Romance  by 
Mrs,    Goodwin 

Sir  Christopher 

A  Romance  of  a  Maryland  Manor  in  1644. 
By  MAUD  WILDER  GOODWIN,  author 
of  '*The  Head  of  a  Hundred,"  "White 
Aprons,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  Howard 
Pyle  and  other  artists.  lamo,  $1.50.  (April.) 

Richard  Le   Gallienne^ s  New 
Romance 

The  Love-Letters  of  the 


King; 


Or,  The  Ufe  Ronumtic  By  RICHARD  LE 
GALLIENNE,  author  of  *«  The  Book  Bills 
of  Narcissus,"  etc.     i2mo,  $1.50.     {Ready.) 

A  Novel  of  American  Society 

Truth  Dexter 

A  Romance  of  North  and  South.  By 
SIDNEY  McCALL.  i2mo,  decorated 
cloth,  $1.50.     {Ready.) 

The  Story  of  the  Pounding  of  Detroit 

A  Dauc^ter  of  New  France 

With  Some  Account  of  the  Gallant  Sieur 
Cadillac  and  his  Colony  on  the  Detroit. 
By  MARY  CATHERINE  CROWLEY. 
Illustrated  by  Clydb  O.  DbLand.  i2mo, 
$1.50. 

Professor    Wells'* s  Hand-book 

Modem  German  Literature 

By  BENJAMIN  W.  WELLS,  Ph.D.  New 
and  Enlarged  Edition.  i2mo,  $1.50.  {April.) 


Mrs.    CampbelPs  New  Novel 

Ballantyne 

A  Novel.  By  HELEN  CAMPBELL, 
author  of  **  Prisoners  of  Poverty,"  etc. 
i2mo,  $1.50. 

A  Unique  Problem  Story 

The  Master-Knot  of 
Human  Fate 

By  ELLIS   MEREDITH.     i6ino,  $1.25. 
A  Humorous  Story  in  Dialogue 

The  American  Husband 
in  Paris 

By  ANNA  BOWMAN  DODD,  author  of 
"Three  Normandy  Inns,"  "Falaise,  the 
Town  of  the  Conqueror,"  etc.  i2mo,  $i.oo. 
{April.) 

A  New  and  Powerful  Novel  of 
North   Carolina 


Portia 


A  Story  of  the  Seventies. 
{May.) 


i2mo,  $1.50. 


Pawcett^s  Life  of  ^ueen   Victoria 

The  Life  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria 

By  MILLICENT  GARRETT  FAW- 
CETT.  New  edition,  with  an  introduction 
by  Mrs.  Bradley  Gilman,  and  a  chrono- 
logical list  of  the  events  which  occurred  in 
the  reign ;  with  a  list  of  the  eighteen  Prime 
Ministers  and  a  list  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Family.  Illustrated  with  portraits. 
z2mo,  |i.oo.     {Ready.) 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.  Si'"itiS.S?5SJ?r; 
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THE    INN   OF  THE  SILVER   MOON 

By  HERMAN  K.  VIELB 

l6mOf  cMh,  SiOS 

This  book  has  sold  only  si  few  thousand  copies,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  have  read  it  indicates  that  it 
mav  have  almost  as  much  distinction  as  the  novels  that  **are  selling  a  thousand  a  day/'  and  perhaps  even  as  seductive 
a  charm  as  though  it  were  **  the  book  of  the  year." 

n  •*•         •    '  •         *    • 

it  and  ^ 

found  the  tale  as  refreshinp^  as  spring  water  after  a  tramp,  if  must  be  a  very'delicate  witchery  that  wiU  rouse  a 
hardened  reviewer  to  the  pomt  of  saying,  "  It  will  not  be  cared  for  by  more  than  one  reader  in  ten,  but  to  that  one 
it  will  be  a  treasure  from  its  first  reaaing  on  and  on  forever." 

Perhaps  it  would  be  worth  while  to  read  the  book  on  the  chance  of  finding  oneself  the  one  in  ten.  Yet  even 
to  the  other  nine  the  hour  given  to  the  picturesque  little  romance  will  not  be  dull.    Illustrated  by  Edward  Cucukl. 


rhe  story  is  the  work  of  a  new  writer,  submitted  to  the  publishers  through  the  mails,  and  issued  because  they  liked 
id  believed  others  would  like  it.    Not  one  reviewer  has  disagreed  with  this  opinion,  and  many  tired  critics  have 


THE   LOVE  OF  AN   UNCROWNED   QUEEN 

By  W.  H.  WILKINS 

An  important  work  by  the  author  of  The  Romance  of  Isabel,  Lady  Burton.  Sophie  Dorothea,  Consort  of 
Geoiy:e  I.,  and  her  Correspondence  with  Philip  Christopher,  Count  Konigsmark  (now  first  published  from  the 
Originals).    A  new  edition,  complete  in  one  volume,  $2,00  tut 

**Now  that  the  public  curiosity  aroused  by  ^  An  Englishwoman's  Love  Letters'  has  been  somewhat  satiated,  we 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  a  work  which  is  more  deserving  of  the  interest  of  that  world  that  loves  a  lover.  Some 
time  ago  Messrs,  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.  published  a  book  entitled  '  The  Love  of  an  Uncrowned  Queen,*  which  for 
pure  passion  and  genuine  emotion  and  pathos  far  surpasses  in  human  interest  the  fictitious  and  artificial  *  letters  *  said 
to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Laurence  Housman.  ^  Nothing  could  be  more  significant  of  the  tyranny  of  caprice  that  elects  one 
book  for  popularity  and  neglects  another  without  any  sane  regard  for  their  respective  ments  and  demerits  than  the 
public  excitement  over  *An  Englishwoman's  Love  Letters'  on  the  one  hand  and  the  utter  lack  of  interest  in  ^The 
Love  of  an  Uncrowned  Queen '  on  the  other."— 7)k#  AVw  VifrJIe  Times  Saturday  Rgvirw, 


THREE   PLAYS   FOR   PURITANS 

By  QEORQE  BERNARD  SHAW 

ilmo,  dath,  $i.SO 

This  new  volume  includes  **  The  Devil's  Disciple."  to  which  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  has  so  gracefully  and  skilfully 
given  vitality  in  this  country,  "  Csesar  and  Cleopatra,"  and  *^  Capuin  Brassbound's  Conversion."    They  make  use  of 
old  devices  in  a  new  way,  and  their  puppet^  are  men  and  women  with  natural  motives  and  human  inconnstencies 
'  ys  that  no  one  else  could  write,  so  original  are  they  ' 

rairies  about  them,  and  a  freshnc -. 

Shakespeare  modeled  the  great  commander  in 

relief,  a  dignified  and  imposing  figure.    Mr.  Shaw  makes  him  human  and  approachable,  yet  behind  his  sympathy  and 
tenderness  one  recognizes  the  conqueror. 

**  This  is  an  unusual  book,  crammed  full  of  cleverness  and  originality."— CVI<V4ftf  Timts-Herald, 


Yet  they  are  plays  that  no  one  else  could  write,  so  original  are  they  in  outlook,  so  new  and  personal  in  their  point 
of  view.  There  is  a  breadth  as  of  the  prairies  about  them,  and  a  freshness  and  vigor  as  of  the  wind  in  the  woods.  The 
distinction  of  his  Csesar  in  '*  Caesar  and  Cleopatra  "  is  an  achievement.    Shakespeare  modeled  the  great  commander  in 


GRAUSTARK:     The  Story  of  a  Love  Behind  a  Throne 

By  QEORQE  BARR  MCCUTCHEON 

ilmo,  dath,  $t.SO 

The  story  of  Mr.  Grenfell  Lorry,  who  meets  his  fate  upon  the  East  bound  express  from  Denver,  helps  her  out  of  a 
bad  hole,  loses  her  on  an  ocean  greyhound,  and  follows  her  to  the  ends  of  the  unknown  earth.  It  is  a  captivating 
romance,  that  is  made  up  of  this  and  of  the  surprises  that  await  him  when  he  finds  her,  the  entanglements  from  which 
he  tries  to  release  her,  and  the  more  dangerous  difliculties  into  which  he  is  thereby  plunged. 


Soon  to  be  Published: 

BY  THE  WATERS  OP  BABYLON,  by  Anna  de  Koven. 

EUPHROSYNE,  AND  HER  GOLDEN  BOOK,  by  EUworth  Lawson. 

EZRA  CAINE.  by  Joseph  Sharts. 

SAWDUST  AND  SPANGLES :    Stories  and  Secrets  of  an  Old  Time  Circas, 
by  W.  C.  Coap. 


Write  for  Catalogue.    For  Sale  at  all  Bookatores, 

HERBERT  S.  STONE  &  CO.,  Eldridge  Court,  Chicago 
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DWELLERS  IN  THE  HILLS 

By  Mblvilljd  D.  Post.     i6°,  $1.50. 

Many  readers  will  say  :  •*  Never  was  there  a  story  like  this."  It  is  filled 
with  novelty,  with  the  perennial  charm  of  boy  life  as  recalled  by  the  grown 
man,  with  the  primitive  sights  and  sounds  of  existence  in  that  old  West 
Virginia  hill  cattle  country  known  to  so  few,  with  the  dash  of  an  unhack- 
neyed romance, — ^and  through  all,  a  new,  virile  style,  charged  with  the  ozone 
and  the  dreams  of  the  hills  which  it  describes.    The  book  will  beget  imitations. 


r^nnPC        ^y  Ethbl  Watts 

M^\Xy%^^.  MUMFORD.  Cloth, 
16^,  $1.25.  A  brilliant  story  of 
New  York  Society,  with  an  amus- 
ing introduction  of  a  semi-theosoph- 
ical  cult  as  a  plot-making  device. 


Love  and  Honour. 

By  M.  E.  Carr.     16°,  $1.50. 
A  stirring  story  of  the  days  when 
France  and  Germany  were  agitated 
by  the  Revolution  and  Napoleon. 
An  old  situation  freshly  treated. 


The  Nineteenth  Century. 


A  review  of  progress  in 
the  chief  departments  of 
human  activity.  8°,  500  pages,  $2.00.  Among  the  37  contributors  are : 
Simon  Nkwcomb,  Arthur  T.  Hadlkv,  John  B.  Moorb,  Edmund 
GossB,  Lbslib  Stbphbn,  Andrbw  Lang,  Andrbw  Carnbgib,  Rus- 
SBLL  Sturgis,  Kbnyon  Cox. 

The  Hall  of  Fame.  ,^^!??"*if  °':^^^«^o^^j^^^,^^^ 

of  New  York  University.  8  .  $1.75  net. 
The  ofHcial  record  of  the  movement,  with  analyses  of  the  votes  given  to  the 
various  names  proposed,  and  biographical  notices  of  the  twenty-nine  men 
selected.     Fully  illustrated. 


St.  Louis 

(Louis  IX.  of  Prance) 

The  Most  Christian 
King.  By  Frederick 
Perry,  M.A.  Fully 
illustrated.  Large 
12°,  cloth,  $1.50; 
half  leather,  gilt  top, 

No.  31  in  *'The  Heroes 
of  the  Nations." 

A  fine  biography  of  a  true 
hero,  of  whom  cynic  Vol- 
uire  wrote :  "  Louis  was  in 
all  respects  a  model  for 
men." 


William   Pitt 

(Earl  of  Chatham) 

Or  the  Growth  and  Di- 
vision of  the  British 
Empire.  By  Wal- 
FORD  Davis  Green, 
M.P.  Fully  illus- 
trated. Large  12°, 
cloth,  $1.50;  half 
leather,  gilt  top, 
$1.75. 

No.  J2  in  "The  Heroes 
of  the  Nations." 

The  best  life  of  Chatham 
yet  printed. 


The  Thirteen 
Colonies 

By  Helen  Ainslie 
Smith,  author  of 
'*One  Hundred 
Famous  Americans," 
etc  Fully  illus- 
trated. Large  12°, 
cloth,  2  vols  ,  $1.50 
each  ;  half  leather, 
gilt  top,  $1.75  each. 

This  new  "Story  of  the 
Nations."  Nos.  60  and  61.  is 
of  unusual  interest,  as  it  is 
the  first  woric  dealing  with 
the  history  of  the  colonies 
separately. 


A  Book  for  all 
Readers 

Designed  as  an  Aid  to 
the  Collection^  Use 
and  Preservation  of 
Books,  and  the 
Formation  of  Public 
and  Private  Libra- 
ries. By  AmswoRTH 
Rand  Spofford. 
Second  edition.  12*, 
509  pages,  $2.00. 

A  valuable  book  on  an 
important  subject  by  an  au- 
thority. 


GP     PtITMAM's  SnM<5  27  and  29  west  23d  street 
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The  Century  Co/s  Spring  Books 

Ready  in  April  and  May 


Ready  April  Third 

HER  MOUNTAIN  LOVER 

By  Hamlin  Garland 

FrontispiiCi  by  Rilyia 

This  is  the  story  of  a  Colorado  prospector  who 
goes  to  London  with  a  mine  to  sell.  He  invades 
society,  shocks  it,  amuses  it,  and  is  lionized  by  it, 
but  returns  to  America,  his  mine  unsold,  discour- 
aged and  homesick.  The  mine  has  increased  in 
value  while  he  is  away,  and  the  story  ends  with 
his  winning  the  love  of  a  charming  American 
^iri.  It  is  a  story  of  picturesque  contrasts,  and 
Its  hero  suggests  a  masculine  counterpart  of 
''Daisy  Miller."  Perhaps  the  word  *' breezy" 
characterizes  it  better  than  any  other.  The 
author  has  written  several  successful  books,  but 
in  the  judgment  of  many  this  is  his  best  and 
most  entertaining  effort  as  a  fiction  writer.  1 2mo, 
y^ pages,  %\.$o.      

EAST  LONDON 

By  Sir  Waiter  Beaant 

Illustrated  hy  Phil  May,  Joseph  Pennell, 
and  L.  Raven^Hill 

In  these  sketches  of  London's  East  Side  there 
is  a  subtle  penetration  and  delineation  of  motives 
like  that  to  be  found  in  Dickens's  "Uncom- 
mercial Traveller."  A  study  of  types,  it  is  none 
the  less  a  study  of  class  principles,  psycho- 
logical and  metaphysical,  but  never  heavy.  The 
author  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  his  subject, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  English 
writers.  His  book  **  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men "  suggested  the  famous  People's  Palace. 
The  illustrations  in  "  East  London  "  are  many 
and  interesting ;  they  include  character  studies 
by  Phil  May  and  L.  Raven-Hill,  with  views  by 
Joseph  Pennell.  %vo,  364  pagis,  richly  hound, 
$3.50.  

THE  WIZARD'S  KNOT 

By  William  Barry 

A  designing  mother  and  a  strong-willed  son 
play  at  cross-purposes  in  this  Irish  story,  though 
the  motif  of  the  author  is  to  picture  the  servile 
peasantry  and  domineering  landholders  in  Ire- 
land fifty  years  ago.  The  wizard's  knot  is  a 
tangled  one,  and  the  book  teems  with  incident 
and  adventure.  The  author,  a  Catholic  priest, 
is  well  known  to  novel-readers  by  his  powerful 
stones,  **Arden  Massiter"  and  "The  Two 
Standards. "     1 2mo,  406  pages,  $1 .  50. 


Ready  April  Seventeenth 

OLD  BOWEITS  LEGACY 

By  Edwin  Aaa  Dlx 

In  thb  story  of  New  England  life  the  author 
works  out  a  plot  involving  a  recluse  who  at 
dying  leaves  his  money  to  be  disbursed  by  three 
trustees,  and  a  man  who  separates  himself  from 
his  family  and  mankind  through  his  chronic 
inclination  to  brood  over  fanciea  wrongs.  Mr. 
Dix*$  previous  novel,  **  Deacon  Bradbury,"  has 
been  one  of  the  hits  of  the  past  season,  and  in  the 
present  book  several  of  the  same  characters  are 
reintroduced.     1  amo,  289  pages,  $1 .  50. 


THE  PRmCE  OF  ILLUSION 

By  John  Luther  Lons 

The  Prince  is  a  little  blind  boy,  and  the  Illusion 
is  his  belief  that  he  is  a  real  pnnce.  This  is  in- 
stilled into  him  by  his  mother,  who  seeks  to 
keep  him  always  unconscious  of  his  squalid  sur- 
roundings. The  same  author's  "  Madame  Butter- 
fly "  has  been  very  successful,  the  dramatization 
being  equally  so.     12 mo,  304  pages,  $1.25. 


Ready  May  Pint 

THE  HELMET  OF  NAVARRE 

By  Bertha  Rankle 

Illustrated  by  Andr/  Castaigne 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Paris  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  M.  Etienne,  son 
of  the  Duke  of  St.  Quentin,  plays  the  leading 
part,  and  the  action  is  rapid  and  brilliant.  The 
struggle  between  the  League  and  Henry  IV. 
furnishes  the  motif  of  the  book.  This  has  been 
the  most  popular  serial  novel  ever  printed  in 
The  Century  Maga^ne.  One  well-known  critic 
calls  it  *'the  greatest  piece  of  historical  fiction 
ever  produced  by  an  American."  i2mo,  470 
pages,  ti.^o. 


Ready  In  May 

THE  SEA  BEACH  AT  EBB  TIDE 

By  Attgusta  Foote  Arnold 

U^tth  600  Illustrations 

This  might  be  called  ''How  to  Know  the 
Beach,"  for  it  contains  a  full  description  of  every- 
thing to  be  found  on  the  seashore,  from  a  star- 
fish to  a  king-crab,  with  all  the  seaweeds  and 
mosses.  It  is  invaluable  to  the  nature-student  as 
a  text-book  for  the  summer  outing.  Svo,  500 
pages,  $2.40  net. 
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ABYSSINIA 

Throagh    the    Lion  -  Land    to    the 
Coart  of  the  Lion  of  Judah 

By  Herbert  Vivian,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Servia; 
The  Poor  Man's  Paradise/*  "Tunisia,  and  the 
Modern  Barbary  Pirates,"  etc.  With  79  Illustra- 
tions and  8  Maps.    8vo,  pp.  xvi.-842,  $4.00. 

*^  Apart  from  their  history  and  origin,  the  Abysstnians 
afford  a  fascinating  study  as  the  only  African  i>eople  who 
may  one  day  defy  and  even  rival  European  dvilixation. 
Nooody  Icnows  and  everybody  wants  to  know  what  the 
attitude  of  Abyssinia  is  likely  to  be  towards  ourselves  and 
our  rivals.  I  nope  to  be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon 
thb  point,  for  I  nave  talked  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  in  Abyssinia,  from  the  Emperor  Menelik  II.  down 
to  members  oi  what  might  be  called  the  Young  Abyssinia 
Party,  who  wish  to  introduce  all  the  barbarism  of  dvilixa- 
tion  into  a  land  which  has  remained  unspoiled  since  the 
days  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  mother  of  Menelik  I.** — 
Fkou  AimiOR*s  Prbpacb. 


THE  SIEGE  OP  KUNASSI 

By  Lady  Hodgson,  wife  of  the  late  Governor  of 
the  Gold  Coast.  6vo,  with  8S  Illustrations,  a  Map 
and  a  Plan,  $4.00  nef. 

NEW  BOOKS  BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 

Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature  in  Columbia  University. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SHORT- 
STORY 

By  BRANDER  Matthews,  D.C.L.    16nio,  50  cents. 

".  . .  Mr.  Matthews  has  long  studied  the  short  story,  has 
often  written  about  it,  and  has  successfully  practicea  the 
art.  What  he  has  to  say  is  practical  rather  than  theoreti- 
cal, and  yet  lietrays  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theory  and 
art  of  short-story  writing."— yAr  Outiook^  N.  Y. 

NOTES  ON  SPEECH-NAKING 

By  BRANDER  Matthews,  D.C.L.    16mo,  SO  cenu. 

*■*'. . .  The  voljime  on  speech-making  is  admirable  for 
its  compressed  wisdom,  its  condensed  common  sense,  its 
pith  and  point.  No  little  book  of  the  same  compass  pre- 
sents  the  subject  more  clearly  or  with  better  adaptation 
to  the  DFscticd  needs  of  those  who  are  just  beginning  to 
learn  the  difficult  art  of  speaking.*'— '/'Ar  Outlook. 


HOW  THE  GARDEN  GREW 

By  Maud  Maryon.  With  4  Illustrations  by 
Gordon  Browne.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1.S0. 

**  A  delightful  book  of  reticent  yet  complete  personality . 
Should  be  read  by  all  k)ven  of  flowers  and  good  reading.*' 
—Outiook, 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 
A  Sketch 

By  Shailer  Mathews,  A.M.,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  With  a  Portrait  of  Mira- 
beau.    ISmo,  $1.85. 

THE  ATHENIAN  DRANA 

A  Series  of  Verse  Translations  from  the  Greek 
Dramatic  Poets,  with  Commentaries  and  Explan- 
atory Essays,  for  Eng^lish  Readers.  Edited  by 
George  C.  W.  Warr,  M.A. 

1.  Tbe  Orestoia  of  iCscbylus.  Translated  and 
Explained  by  George  C.  W.  Warr,  M.A.,  ex- 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Professor 
of  Classical  Literattire  in  King^s  College,London. 
Illustrated  by  18  plates,  in  photogravure  and 
half-tone,  from  antique  sculpture  and  painting. 
976  pages,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $8.00.  [Ready. 

•»•  Other  volume*  are  in  Reparation,  A  deeeri^ive 
circular  of  the  Series^  with  a  specimen  page^  wtll  be 
mailed  to  any  addrees  upon  request. 

THE  WILDPOWLER  IN  SCOTLAND 

By  John  Guille  Millais,  F.Z.S.,  etc.,  author  of 
"A  Breath  from  the  Veldt,"  ''British  Deer  and 
Their  Horns,"  etc.  With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photo- 
gravure after  a  Drawing  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais, 
Bart.,  P.R.A.  8  photogravure  plates,  3  colored 
plates,  and  50  Illustrations  from  the  Author's 
Drawings  and  from  Photographs.  Royal  4to, 
$12.00. 

THE  SOURCES  AND  LITERATURE 
OP  ENGLISH  HISTORY 

Prom  the  Earliest  Times  to  Aboat  1485 

By  Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University. 
6vo,  pp.  XX.-618,  $5.00  net. 

*«*  This  book  contains  a  systematic  survey  of  the  printed 
materials  relating  to  the  political,  constitutional,  legal, 
social  and  economic  history  of  England,  Wales  and 
Irehind  to  1486. 


THE   HUNAN    NATURE   CLUB 

An  Introduction  to«tlie  Study  of 
Nental  Life 

•  By  Edward  Thorndike,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in 
Genetic  Psychology,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York.    12mo,  $1.25. 
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DODD,  MEAD  5c  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
Retail  Department  Monthly   Bulletin 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY  deal  largely  in  Auto- 
graph Letters,  Manuscripts,  etc.  They  have  in 
preparation  an  autograph  catalogue  containing  a 
most  unusual  collection  of  autograph  letters  and 
manuscripts.  Among  some  of  the  interesting  features 
in  this  catalogue  are  the  following : 

A  COLLECTION  OF  TWELVE  LETTERS  BY  GEORGE  EUOT, 
all  signed  in  foil  "M.  E.  Lewes.**  Togetiier  with  38  autoftapb.  letters  and 
post-cards  of  George  Henry  Lewes,  many  of  them  referring  to  literary  matters. 

AN  ORIGINAL  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPT,  BY  WASHING- 
TON IRVING,  of  his  work  entitled  **  Mount  Joy.** 

A  COLLECTION  OF  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  OF  GEN.  ROBERT 
E.  LEE,  on  military  matters,  written  between  Aug^jst  and  October,  I86f . 

GENERAL  WILLIAM  MOULTRIFS  ORDERLY  BOOK,  from  June, 
f  775,  to  December,  1776, 

AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  AUTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  comprising  sixteen  of  tiie  Presidents,  including 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Johnson  and  Taylor. 

WASHINGTON'S  LETTERS  AND  DOCUMENTS,  ORDERLY 
BOOK  CONTAINING  WASHINGTON^  GENERAL  ORDERS,  ETC, 
from  June  2(V  177^  to  August  26,  1776. 

We  would  also  call  attention  to  a  very  interesting  collection  of  AUTO- 
GRAPHS, FRAMED  WITH  PORTRAITS. 

A  VALUABLE  KEATS  AUTOGRAPH  is  the  original  manuscript,  in 
Keat^  handwriting,  of  his  poem  entitled  ''The  Cap  and  Bells.''  Particulars 
of  this  will  be  sent  on  ^plication. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 
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Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co/s 
JVeWest  "Books  of  Fiction 

THE  TURN  OF  THE  ROAD 

A  Romance.  By  Eugenia  Brooks  Frothinoham.  i2mo,  $1.50.  T A ird  Impression. 
"  One  of  the  most  delightful  among  new  romances.  The  story  of  love  versus  musical  ambitions  is 
told  with  an  unusual  degree  of  interest,  the  characters  standing  forth  with  clearness  and  distinctness. 
The  natural  ease  of  the  story-teller,  the  grace  and  swing  of  the  narrative,  the  simple  force  of  the  details 
and  the  realistic  emotional  tone  of  the  romance  as  the  course  of  true  love  becomes  more  and  more 
troubled,  make  this  a  most  attractive  volume.  .  .  .  Altogether  it  is  a  love  story  daintil^r  and  happily 
told,  vrith  the  characters  well  suited  to  their  parts  and  the  play  of  incidents  sumciently  interesting  to 
hold  the  attention  of  the  critical  reader." — Boston  Herald. 

THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  MARY  THE  FIRST 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of**  The  Gates  Ajar,'*  **A  Singular  Life," 
etc.     Illustrated.     Crown  8yo,  $1 .50.     [April.] 
An  entertaining  story  of  the  experiences  of  a  family  in  a  New  England  suburban  town  with  their 
servants.    There  was  a  fine  variety  of  these  of  several  nationalides,  all  degrees  of  ignorance,  and 
shades  of  incompetence.    The  story  is  thoroughly  interesting  and  well  illustrated. 

PENELOPE'S   EXPERIENCES  IN   IRELAND 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  author  of  "Penelope's  Progress,"  ''The  Birds' 
Christmas  Carol,"  etc.  i6mo,  $1.25.  [April,] 
Penelope  and  her  companions,  Francesca  and  Salemina,  go  through  Ireland  as  before  they  went 
through  England  and  Scotland,  and  find  at  every  turn  of  the  road  occasions  for  merriment,  and  find 
also  hospitauty,  cheerfulness,  and  beautiful  scenery.  The  book  is  full  of  entertainment,  and  Salemina's 
romance  iUuminaies  it. 

THE  STORY  OF  EVA 

By  Will  Payne,  author  of  **  The  Money  Captain,'*  etc.     lamo,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  strong  character  story.  It  deals  with  social  conditions  not  very  uncommon,  and  treats 
them  with  distinct  power  and  wisdom.  The  leading  characters  are  a  young  man  from  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country  and  a  young  woman  from  Nebraska.  They  meet  in  Chicago,  have  various  experiences, 
and  finally  a  fire  gives  them  a  moral  shock  which  is  the  beginning  of  a  higher  life.  The  story  is  strong 
in  depicting  the  development  of  their  characters  up  to  their  nobler  selves.  It  has  a  powerful  moral  and 
is  of  high  literary  quality. 

A  SOLDIER.  OF  VIRGINIA 

By  Burton  Egbert  Stevenson.     Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

An  historical  romance  of  the  time  of  Braddock's  ill-fated  expedition  to  Fort  Duquesne.  The  hero 
is  a  Virginian  who  serves  as  a  soldier  under  Washington,  and  after  many  perils  and  hardships  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  defend  from  imminent  peril  a  young  woman  and  her  frowning  guardians.  The  writer 
shows  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  period,  draws  Washington's  character  effectively,  and,  in  a  word,  tells  a 
strong  story  in  a  very  readable  way. 

MISS  FRITCHARD'S  WEDDING  TRIP 

By  Clara  Louise  Burnham.     i6mo,  $1.25.     [April.] 

Miss  Pritchard  loved  a  man  who  married  another  woman,  and  who,  dying,  left  a  d-aughter  in  the 
care  of  Miss  Pritchard.  This  daughter  strongly  resembled  her  father,  so  that  when  Miss  Pritchard 
took  her  to  Europe  she  felt  as  if  she  were  taking  the  wedding  trip  of  which  she  had  dreamed  years 
before.     The  story  is  entertainingly  told  and  there  is  a  romance  in  it. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS.     SENT,  POSTPAID,  BY 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN   &  CO.,  Boston 
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Shirt  Waist 


With  PiiJlQr  eollAr,  fflmdti  of 
Hue  itrlped  dimity^  caUnc 
mud  Bhtold  of  Inncy  white 
materia],  Siillor  collnt-  trlin- 
mfld  wUh  {:olon-d  bAnde.  K. 
moat  comfOTiAble  wiiat  Tor 
koi  w«fttb«r.  10  to  1ft  ^e&ittp 

$1.69. 


ETfiiTthLne  else  thmt  Ctil]dr«n  WHr-^Aiid  &Iir»ritttia 
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A-ildt^AC  IkvpartmeBt  |2 

60-62  West  2J(I  Street,  *  -  •  New  York 


The  ^-^- ^^ 

Stomachs 

of  A 

Camels 

not  to  speak  of  its  long  and  thirsty 
neck,  never  wished  for  the  oasis 
spring  more  than  cultured  man  has 
for  ;i  true  Black  Writing  Ink. 

Higgins' 
Eternal  Ink 

IS  "IT" 

tt  h  guaranteed  true  black,  free- flowing, 
non-corrosive,  and  proof  to  Sfz^e,  air,  sunshine, 
chemicals  and  fire.  Ask  tour  Dealiu  for  it, 
or  s^nd  ten  cents  for  prepaid  ?^ampk  by  mail. 

CI1A&.  H.  niGGINS  e.  CO. 

I6fl  fttli  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

^         London  Otftce,  lOti  Charing  Crosft  Road. 


A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 


HORSFORD'S 
Acid  Phosphate. 

When  exhausted,  depressed ^ 
or  weary  from  worry,  insomnia 
or  overwork  of  mind  or  body, 
take  half  a  teaspoon  of  Hors- 
ford's  Acid  Phosphate  in  half 
a  glass  of  waten 

It  nourishes^  strengthens  and 
imparts  new  life  and  vigor  by  sup- 
plying the  needed  nerve  food^ 

Sold  by  Druggists  in  original  packages  only. 
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larse  profltSi  and  by  •■r  ocimbtnatloQ 
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THE  BdOKMAN 

A  Magazine  of  Literature   and   Life 

CHPJONICLL  AND  COMMENT 

Mamiscripts  submitted  to  The  Bookman  should  he  addressed  to  "The  Editors  of 

The  Bookman/'     Manuscripts  sent  to  either  of  the  Editors 

personally  are  liable  to  be  mislaid  or  lost. 


Mr.  Walter  Hale's  paper  in  this  num- 
ber on  "George  W.  Cable's  New  Orleans" 
will  be  followed  in  our  next  issue  by  an 
article  on  "Bret  Harte's  Country,"  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Will  M.  Clemens. 

The  fact  that  the  "best-selling  books" 
are  reported  in  order  of  demand  has  been 
overlooked  in  some  recent  comment  upon 
the  summaries  made  by  the  editors  of 
The  Bookman. 

To  remove  all  possible  misapprehension, 
the  six  best-selling  books  of  the  month 
will  hereafter  be  deduced  in  accordance 
with  the  following  precise  system: 

POINTS 

A  book  standing  1st  on  any  list  shall  receive   lo 


2d      " 

8 

3d      " 

7 

4th     " 

6 

Sth     " 

5 

6th     " 

4 

The  addition  of  the  points  credited  to 
each  book  will  give  the  best  six  their 
respective  standing. 
•t 

Mr.  George  Barr  McCutcheon,  whose 
novel  Graustark  has  re- 
Mr.  oeorfe  Barr     cently    come    from    the 

McCatcbeon.  press  of  Mcssrs.  Herbert 
S.  Stone  and  Company, 
has  been  writing  short  stories  for  years 
in  connection  with  his  regular  work  as 
a  newspaper  man.  Mr.  McCutcheon  was 
bom  in  i866  in  Tippecanoe  County,  Indi- 
ana. For  a  time  he  attended  Purdue 
University,  but  did  not  remain  to  be 
graduated.  At  one  time,  in  the  early 
eighties,  he  was  for  a  few  months  an 
actor  with  a  ver>'  queer  opera  company. 


He  walked  home.  He  confesses  that  he 
does  not  want  to  be  an  actor  now.  In 
1889  he  began  work  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Lafayette  Morning  Journal,  and  in  1893 
he  was  made  the  city  editor  of  the  Lafay- 


GEORGE  BARR  m'CUTCHEOIC;^ 
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MR.    HAROLD   MACGRATH. 

ette  Daily  Courier,  a  position  which  he 
has  held  ever  since. 

It  is  just  such  books  as  Mr.  Harold 
Harold  MacGrath's  Arms  and  the 

nacQrath's  ff^omoM^  which  after  run- 
*•  Arms  and  ning  Serially  appeared  in 
the  Woman."  book  form  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  that  force  upon  one  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  no  standard  by  which 
the  popularity  of  a  book  can  be  positively 
prophesied.  Arms  and  the  Woman  can 
best  be  summed  up  as  "a  rattling  story.'' 
It  had  fire  and  dash  and  humour.  It  was 
constructed  with  a  great  deal  of  skill  and 
dexterity.  As  a  serial  it  was  very  widely 
read;  and  yet  since  it  has  been  in  book 
form  its  success  has  been  only  mediocre. 
So  far  as  one  can  see  there  was  absolutely 
no  reason  why  Arms  and  the  Woman  did 
not  go  into  many  successive  editions.  It 
was  an  infinitely  better  story  in  every  way 
than  many  of  the  books  which  during  the 
past  eighteen  months  have  had  such 
astonishingly  large  sales.  However,  from 
our  opinion  of  Arms  and  the  Woman  we 
believe  th  t  there  is  the  possibility  of  such 
a  success  in  Mr.  MacGrath's  next  book, 
which  is  to  be  tntiiltAThe Puppet  Crown, 


and  which  will  appear  immediately.  The 
story  of  The  Puppet  Crozvn  is  based  on 
the  buying  up  of  a  government  loan  by  an 
English  diplomat  as  the  basis  of  a  political 
intrigue  against  Austria,  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  story,  was  contriving  a  coup 
to  gain  control  of  Corinthia. 
•t 
As  a  newspaper  man,  Mr.  MacGrath  has 

had  more  than  the  usual 

Mr.  MacOrath's      newspaper    man's    share 

Career  and  Work,     of  rubbing  up  against  the 

world.  He  has  always 
been  more  or  less  of  a  rover.  "Now  and 
then,"  he  writes,  **I  have  travelled  first 
class,  but  more  often  I  have  gone  with 
the  'caboose'  and  the  'fourth  cabin.'  This 
buffetting  did  me  good."  His  first  literary 
effort  he  dropped  into  a  corner  mail-box 
"when  no  one  was  looking  save  my  guid- 
ing star,  which  at  the  time  was  somewhat 
out  of  its  orbit.  I  left  the  rest  to  Unde 
Sam,  and  he  saw  that  my  contribution 
came  back  promptly.  I  might  have  become 
a  successful  plumber  but  for  the  rage  I 
entertained  for  the  editor  who  refused  to 
brighten  up  his  editorial  page  with  my 
graceful  tribute  to  Chloe  or  Daphne  or 
some  mythological  character — I  forget 
what  it  was.  I  must  have  tired  them 
out,  for  in  less  than  six  months  after" 
( Mr.  MacGrath  was  at  that  time  eighteen 
years  of  age)  "I  was  given  a  place  on  the 
reportorial  staff.  The  first  contribution 
I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  print 
was  an  article  on  the  improvements  of 
a  local  cemetery.  I  believe  it  was  due  to 
this  assignment  that  I  became  a  humour- 
ist." 

it 

In  1895  Mr.  MacGrath  gave  up  active 
newspaper  work  and  turned  his  hand  to 
the  writing  of  jokes  and  light  verses. 
Three  years  ago  the  Syracuse  Herald 
called  upon  him  and  assigned  him  to  the 
editorial  page  as  its  "poet  and  humour- 
ist," a  position  which  he  still  holds. 
About  the  same  time  he  decided  that  there 
were  only  two  careers  open  to  a  news- 
paper man — that  of  a  politician  or  of  a 
novelist.  "Naturally,  I  chose  the  lesser  of 
two  evils."  Arms  and  the  Woman  was 
originally  a  short  story.  The  author  dis- 
liked it  and  threw  it  away,  but,  happily,  it 
was  rescued  by  a  newspaper  friend,  who 
declared  that  there  was  "stuff"  in  it  for 
a  good  romance ;  so  Mr.  MacGrath  started 
the  novel.    "J^m  positive  that  I  rewrote 
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it  a  dozen  times,  and  each  time  it  seemed 
to  grow  worse.  Knowing  that  if  I  con- 
tinued to  rewrite  it  I  should  eventually 
burn  it  up,  I  packed  it  up  and  sent  it  to 
the  McCIures,  never  expecting  to  see  it 
again,  because  I  sent  it  by  mail  without 
return  postage.  Two  weeks  later  I  was 
informed  of  its  acceptance,  and  I  knew 
that  I  was  committed  to  hard  labour  for 


life."  Hillars,  the  broken-down  journal- 
ist of  the  story,  was  an  actual  character. 
He  died  in  reality  almost  as  he  died  in 
romance,  only  it  was  a  card-sharper — 
a  German  card-sharper — who  killed  him. 
The  Princess  Hildegarde  was  a  vague, 
composite  portrait  of  the  sister  of  the 
King  of  Belgium  and  the  niece  of  the  late 
King  Humbert  of  Italy.     The  episodes, 
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however,  were  purely  imaginary.  In 
regard  to  his  methods  of  work,  Mr.  Mac- 
Grath  says :  **I  use  the  celebrated  mid- 
night oil — a  gallon  a  week ;  and  many  a 
pound  of  tobacco  goes  with  the  oil.  Dur- 
ing the  day  I  invent  jests  and  jingles, 
scribble  book  reviews  and  paragraphs. 
Night-time  is  the  only  tirrle  I  am  free  to 
the  wiles  of  inspiration — such  as  I  have. 
I  begin  after  dinner,  and  often  the  lamp- 
light melts  in  the  light  of  day.  The 
following  night  I  tear  up  what  I  have 
written  and  rewrite  it.  In  fact,  I  am 
never  satisfied  with  anything  I  write ;  but 
this  gives  me  the  hope  that,  never  being 
satisfied,  I  shall  never  write  anything 
very  bad."  Mr.  MacGrath  is  now  finishing 
an  historical  romance.  The  scenes  are 
laid  about  Syracuse  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  at  the  time  when  the 
Jesuits  erected  one  of  their  missions. 

Professor    Edward     Dowden,    whose 
portrait  we  herewith  pre- 
ProfosMr  sent,  was  bom  at  Cork, 

Dowden.  May  3,   1 843.     He  was 

educated  by  private  tu- 
tors and  at  Dublin  University,  in  which 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  1867.  He  was  Glark  Lec- 
turer in  English  Literature  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  from  1893  to  1896, 
and  is  trustee  of  the  National  Library  of 
Ireland,  president  of  the  English  Goethe 
Society  and  a  commissioner  of  National 
•Education  in  Ireland.  His  present  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  1895,  is  a  daughter 
of  the  Very  Rev.  John  West,  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  Professor  Dow- 
den's  most  successful  book,  Shakespeare: 
His  Mind  and  Art,  was  published  in 
1875 ;  and,  despite  its  many  competitors, 
still  holds  the  field  and  sells  steadily.  His 
Studies  in  Literature  (1872)  contains 
several  fine  critical  essays,  and  in  Tran- 
scripts and  Studies  (1888)  the  paper  on 
Victorian  Literature  is  one  of  the  most 
illuminative  studies  of  a  period  written 
by  a  contemporary  critic.  His  Life  of 
Shelley  (1886),  though  rather  roughly 
handled  by  Matthew  Arnold,  is  the  stand- 
ard authority.  In  1896  he  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  on  "The  French  Revolu- 
tion and  English  Literature"  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sesquicentennial  celebration 
of  Princeton  University.  He  was  very 
popular  in  America,  and  speaks  w^armly 
of  his  reception  in  this  country. 


Cardigan,  which  began  running  se- 
rially in  the  pages  of  Harpe/s  Weekly 
last  month,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four 
novels  which  Mr.  Robert  W.  Chambers 
proposes  to  write.  Each  of  these  books 
will  be  complete  in  itself,  but  in  the  four 
the  author  aims  to  give  a  history  in  fiction 
of  the  American  Revolution.  The  scene 
of  the  opening  chapters  of  Cardigan  is 
laid  at  the  home  of  one  Sir  William  John- 
son in  western  New  York  in  the  early 
part  of  1774.  Later  the  action  moves 
eastward,  and  the  book  ends  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  Concord  fight  in  1775. 
•t 

Mrs.  Stepney  Rawson,  whose  novel  A 
Lady  of  the  Regency,  after  scoring  a  dis- 
tinct success  in  England,  has  just  been 
published  in  this  country,  served  a  long 
apprenticeship  in  the  writing  of  short 
stories  for  magazines  before  she  at- 
tempted a  long  work  of  fiction.  Mrs. 
Rawson  has  for  years  been  a  versatile 
journalist  on  the  leading  English 
women's  newspapers,  and  has  done  spe- 
cial writing  in  almost  every  department. 
A  Lady  of  the  Regency  was  begun  at  the 
instigation  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilkins,  of  the 
English  firm  of  publishers  through  which 
the  book  subsequently  appeared  in  that 
country.  It  was  he  who  suggested  to  her 
the  period  of  the  Regency  as  a  compara- 
tively unworked  theme  in  English  his- 
tory. Mrs.  Rawson  is  now  at  work  on 
another  novel,  which,  however,  will  not 
be  ready  for  publication  for  some  time. 
She  devoted  two  years  to  the  writing  of 
her  first  book. 

The  third  of  the  American  novel  series 
that   is   being   published 

Mr.  Morgan  by  the  Messrs.  Harper 
Bates.  is  Martin  Brook,  by  Mr. 

Morgan  Bates.  The  story 
deals  with  the  Abolitionist  movement  in 
the  North  in  the  years  just  before  the 
War  of  Secession.  It  is  based  upon  the 
diary  of  a  man  who  lived  during  that 
period,  and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary- 
episodes  is  based  on  actual  fact.  Mr. 
Bates  is  a  native  of  New  York  State,  but 
he  has  lived  for  many  years  in  the  middle 
West,  principally  in  Chicago.  He  is  a 
successful  playwright  and  journalist,  and 
has  held  the  position  of  editor  on  several 
Western  papers.  His  present  home  is  in 
Traverse  City,  Michigan.    Martin  Brook 

is  his  first  novel    uigmzeu  uy  ^^  v^^^Lw 
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MRS.    WHARTON. 
Photo  by  Miss  Ben  Yusuf . 

Miss  G.  Constant  Lounsbery,  whose 
volume  of  poems,  An 
MiMConsunt  ^^^^^t  Idyll  and  Others, 
Lounsbery.  was  recently  published 
by  Mr.  John  Lane,  is  a 
young  writer  of  whom  we  may  at  some 
time  hear  a  good  deal.  Miss  Lounsbery 
was  a  student  at  Bryn  Mawr,  and  was 
graduated  with  distinction  in  the  class  of 
'97.  On  leaving  college  it  was  her  first 
intention  to  study  medicine,  and  with  this 
purpose  she  entered  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, where  she  remained  during  two 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  various 
reasons  induced  her  to  alter  her  plans. 
From  the  university  she  went  abroad  and 
travelled  widely.  Returning  to  New 
York  about  a  year  ago,  she  began  writing, 
and  An  Iseult  Idyll  and  other  poems  are 
the  completed  result.  The  collection 
comprises  twenty  odd  poems  of  unequal 
ambition  and  merit.  Miss  Lounsbery  has 
also  written  a  drama  in  blank  verse,  which 
will  probably  appear  in  book  form  at 
some  time  during  the  year. 

m, 
We  present  herewith  the  latest  photo- 
graph of  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton. 

m, 

Mr.  Owen  Johnson,  whose  first  novel. 

Arrows  of  the  Almighty, 

Owen  is  soon  to  appear   from 

Johnson.  the    press    of    the    Mac- 

millan   Company,   is   the 

son  of  Mr.  Robert  Underwood  Johnson, 


the  associate  editor  of  the  Century  Maga- 
zine. This  novel  is  the  first  serious  work 
he  has  undertaken,  excepting  contribu- 
tions to  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  of 
which  he  was  chairman  for  the  class  of 
1900.  The  opening  scenes  of  the  story  are 
laid  in  Maryland,  chiefly  on  the  eastern 
shore,  in  antebellum  days;  the  narrative 
then  shifts  to  Qeveland  about  the  time 
of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  re- 
turning to  Baltimore,  where  the  hero, 
John  Gaunt,  is  stationed  as  an  officer  of 
the  Commissary  Department.  His  de- 
fence of  the  interests  of  the  Government 
against  the  rascality  of  contractors  is  a 
leading  motive  of  the  story,  and  one 
which,  it  is  believed,  has  not  before  been 
utilised  in  fiction.  The  closing  scenes 
take  place  in  New  York  City. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the 
publication  of  a  book  by  Captain  Dreyfus 
on  his  memorable  experiences.  It  will  be 
produced  under  the   supervision  of  his 
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brother-in-law,  M.  Hudamard,  and  will 
extend  to  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  of  the  ordinary  size.  Captain 
Dreyfus's  contribution  is  the  story  of  his 
imprisonment  in  Devil's  Island.  The 
narrative  is  of  the  highest  interest,  full 
of  facts  and  entirely  new.  No  use  has 
hitherto  been  made  of  Captain  Dreyfus's 
letters  to  his  wife. 


We  present  herewith  photographs  of 
Petrarch's  home  at  Vaucluse,  near 
Avignon,  which  is  associated  not  only 
with  the  poet's  own  life,  but  also  with  that 
Laura  who  was  the  theme  and  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  canzoniere,  Petrarch  and 
Laura  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  spring 
of  1327.  Who  Laura  was  remains  a  mat- 
ter of  controversy,  and  there  has  even 
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been  advanced  the  sceptical  theory  that 
she  was  merely  a  figment  of  the  poet's 
fancy.  The  hypothesis,  however,  is  gen- 
erally discredited.  Of  the  pair  Byron 
wrote  in  a  characteristically  cynical 
couplet : 

Think  you  if  Laura  had  been  Petrarch's  wife, 
He  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life? 
H 

The  late  William  Maxwell  Evarts  will 
probably  be  remembered 

wiiiiainM.         longest  as  a  lawyer  of 
Bvartf.  great  eminence,  although 

he  played  no  unimportant 
part  as  a  statesman.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  through  his  legal  abilities  that  he 
achieved  the  statesman's  ends.  The 
climax  of  his  career  came  with  his  de- 
fence of  President  Johnson  before  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  sitting  as 
a  High  Court  of  Impeachment;  and  it 
is  in  his  address  before  this  body  that 
he  can  best  be-  judged,  not  only  as  a 
great  constitutional  lawyer,  but  as  a 
statesman  and  as  an  orator.  Mr.  Evarts 
was  of  a  purely  intellectual  type,  and 
his  eloquence  was  so  closely  linked  with 
reason  and  log^c  as  to  make  him  best 
fitted  to  appeal  not  to  the  masses,  but  to 
picked  bodies  of  exceptional  men.  He 
never  descended  to  purely  emotional  ora- 
tory, but  his  utterances  were  always  upon 
a  high  plane  of  thought ;  and  when  feel- 
ing entered  into  them,  it  was  not  a  per- 
sonal feeling,  but  one  that  was  stirred 
in  him  by  the  contemplation  of  great 
principles,  of  great  causes  and  of  momen- 
tous consequences.  From  this  standpoint 
his  eloquence  was  of  a  very  high  order; 
and  we  recommend  every  one  to  read 
the  peroration  of  the  remarkable  address 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded;  since  in 
it  clear  thinking,  unerring  logic  and  ele- 
vated thought  are  compacted  together 
and  made  efiFective  by  a  touch  of  what 
may  be  called  statesmanlike  imagination. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Evarts,  as  every- 
body knows,  was  a  charming  companion 
and  one  whose  conversation  was  en- 
livened and  pointed  by  native  wit.  At 
least  two  of  his  bon  mots  have  become 
classic— one  contained  in  his  reply  to  the 
British  Minister  who  doubted  the  story 
that  Washington  had  thrown  a  silver 
dollar  across  the  Potomac,  which  drew 
from  Mr.  Evarts  the  remark  that  "money 
went  much  further  in  those  days;''  and 


the  other  his  delicious  description  of  a 
social  function  at  the  White  House  under 
the  Hayes  regime,  d  propos  of  which  Mr. 
Evarts  observed  that  "the  water  flowed 
like  champagne." 

Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  gentleman 
**  Uncle  Tom's       of    varied    information, 
Cabin."  good  judgment  and  sweet 

reasonableness;  but  such 
a  reputation  will  not  survive  his  remarks 
on  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  which  he  is  in- 
dustriously repeating  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  as  part  of  a  popular  lec- 
ture on  something  or  other.  Mr.  Smith 
discusses  this  famous  work  in  a  way 
which  makes  one  feel  almost  certain 
that  he  has  never  read  it,  or  else  that 
he  read  it  many  years  ago,  when  the 
feelings  engendered  by  the  Civil  War 
were  still  in  the  ascendant.  Mr.  Smith 
says  that  the  book  did  infinite  harm  in 
that  it  helped  to  bring  on  the  war; 
that  it  gives  a  wholly  one-sided  picture 
of  Southern  life;  and  that  it  is  bitter, 
venomous  and  unjust.  Now,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  book  did  contribute  some- 
thing toward  precipitating  the  clash 
between  the  North  and  the  South;  but 
this  clash  was  absolutely  inevitable,  as 
every  impartial  student  of  those  times 
now  clearly  sees.  In  the  second  place, 
the  power  of  the  book  to  do  what  it  did 
came  from  its  essential  truth.  As  to  its 
injustice,  we  don't  see  how  that  charge 
can  be  maintained.  The  book  gives  some 
of  the  most  pleasing  pictures  that  have 
ever  been  drawn  of  slavery  as  a  patri- 
archal system ;  and  the  bright  side  of  the 
"peculiar  institution"  has  never  been  set 
forth  half  so  attractively  as  it  was  set 
forth  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  who  had  herself 
lived  in  slave-holding  families,  with 
whose  members  she  maintained  a  sincere 
and  lasting  friendship.  If  she  painted 
also  the  dark  side  with  extraordinary 
vividness,  it  was  simply  because  the  dark 
side  did  exist  and  because  it  was  in  every 
way  appalling.  Mr.  Smith  should  re- 
member that  Mrs.  Stowe  pubUshed  an 
appendix  to  her  novel,  citing  many  in- 
stances from  real  life  to  justify  every 
episode  of  the  book.  It  is  rather  late  at 
the  present  time  to  discuss  the  question 
of  slavery;  and  we  should  think  that  even 
Mr.  Smith  might  see  that  a  book  which 
did   something  toward   blotting   oui   a 
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cause  of  never-ending  national  dissension 
deserves  the  warmest  praise  from  every 
American  who  has  lived  to  see  the  Re- 
public united  and  made  forever  indivis- 
ible. 


Albert  BIgelow 
Palne's  "The 
Bread  Line.'* 


A  book  which  should  be  enjoyed  by 
every  one  who  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  the 
starting  or  the  maintain- 
ing of  a  newspaper  or  a 
magazine,  and  which  may  be  recom- 
mended very  strongly  to  every  one  who 
has  in  mind  the  idea  of  starting  a  pub- 
lication of  any  kind,  is  Mr.  Albert  Big- 
elow  Paine's  The  Bread  Line,  It  is  the 
story  of  the  attempt  of  four  Bohemians, 
two  writers  and  two  artists,  to  establish 


a  weekly  paper,  which  in  the  book  is 
known  as  The  Whole  Family.  The  four 
have  knocked  about  a  good  deal  in  the 
literary  life  of  New  York,  their  daily 
work  has  brought  them  into  contact  with 
publishers  and  editors,  and  they  have 
evolved  a  scheme  for  a  weekly  which 
they  believe  will  result  in  popularity  and 
financial  success.  This  scheme  is 
broached  the  first  time  as  the  four  are 
sitting  round  a  table  in  a  restaurant  not 
far  from  Washington  Square.  It  is  New 
Year's  Eve.  Barrifield,  one  of  the  two 
writers,  unfolds  the  idea,  pointing  out  its 
novelty  and  arguing  its  certainty  of  suc- 
cess. Just  before  midnight  they  leave  the 
dinner  table,  and  in  high  spirits  cross  to 
Broadway  and  move  northward  toward 
Grace  Church.     At  Tenth   Street  they 
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stop  to  watch  that  spectacle  with  which 
IK)  New  Yorker  should  be  unfamiliar — 
the  Bread  Line— that  line  of  waiting, 
hungry  men,  each  of  whom  receives 
every  night  at  twelve  o'clock  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  loaf  of  bread.  This  is  the 
logical  beginning  of  the  story.  Its  logi- 
cal end  comes  a  year  later,  when,  having 
lost  everything  in  the  venture  on  which 
they  had  builded  such  golden  hopes,  they 
find  each  other  waiting  on  the  same  cor- 
ner, driven  there  by  hunger  and  waiting 

their  turns. 

H 

No  less  interesting  than  the  story  itself 
is  the  story,  of  how  The 

"The  Bread  Bfeod  Line  came  to  be 
""pwDie"^**'  written.  Even  in  many 
of  the  minor  details  it  is 
all  "really  true."  The  four  men  to  whom 
the  book  introduces  us  are  Barrifield  and 
Pemy,  the  writers;  and  Van  Bom  and 
Livingstone,  the  artists.  The  initial  letter 
of  each  name  gives  the  clue  to  the  real 
originals.  Barnfield  is  Irving  Bacheller ; 
Pemy  is  Albert  Bigdow  Paine;  Van 
Bom  and  Livingstone  are  respectively 
Frank  Verbeck  and  Orson  Lowell.  The 
stout  middle-aged  man  named  Capers, 
who  describes  to  Pemy  the  art  of  trans- 
forming an  autumn  poem  into  a  Christ- 
mas poem,  and  of  changing  "the  golden 
rod  like  a  plumed  warder  closing  the 
gates  of  summer"  of  September,  to  the 
"chrysanthemum,  a  royal  goddess  at  the 
gates  of  fall"  of  November,  is  Mr.  R.  K. 
Munkittrick,  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  amiable  of  our  lighter  poets.  The 
original  of  Bates,  the  dissolute  advertis- 
ing man,  also,  it  is  said,  has  a  real  exist- 
ence that  in  The  Bread  Line  is  faith- 
fully portrayed.  Frisbie,  whose  success 
with  The  Voice  of  Light  is  the  foundation 
of  Barrifield's  scheme,  is  also  a  real 
personage,  who  was  at  one  time  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  religious  weekly  and  who  has 
since  launched  and  disposed  of  a  publica- 
tion which  is  to  be  found  on  most  of  the 
news-stands  of  the  country.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Truman  Livingstone  and  Miss  Dor- 
othy Castle  and  their  subsequent  mar- 
riage, it  may  be  said  that  there  was  a  real 
"Dorothy"  and  that  there  is  now  a  Mrs. 
Lowell. 

H 

The  story  of  the  foundation  of  The 
Whole  Family  is  practically  the  story  of 
the  foundation  and  failure  of  Youth  and 


Home,  a  Weekly  Paper  for  the  Whole 
Family,  of  which  the  first  issue  bears  the 
date  November  6,  1897.  The  publication 
offices  of  Youth  and  Home  were  at  127 
Fifth  Avenue.  That  commercial  train- 
ing upon  which  was  based  Peray's  selec- 
tion as  the  editor  of  The  Whole  Family 
was  experienced  by  Mr.  Paine  in  Kansas 
before  he  came  to  New  York  in  1895. 
His  first  Jiterary  venture  was  a  story 
which  was  accepted  by  Harper's  Weekly 
during  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Richard 
Harding  Davis.  In  1896  Mr.  Paine, 
with  Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  Mr.  R. 
K.  Munkittrick,  and  some  others,  started 
a  literary  syndicate.  But  it  was  cam- 
paign year,  and  in  consequence  the  enter- 
prise suffered  and  eventually  ended  in 
failure.  After  that,  the  future  author  of 
The  Bread  Line  became  a  free  lance, 
writing  for  this  publication  and  that, 
until  his  present  association  with  the  St. 
Nicholas  Magazine  began. 
»t 
In  connection  with  the  Chronicle  in  the 

March   number   on   the 

Ancestor*  In        subject     of     Mr.     Neil 

pictton  Agnin.      Munro's    Doom    Castle 

and  the  protest  of  Sir 
James  Fergusson  against  the  author's 
description  of  his  ancestor.  Lord  Kilker- 
ran,  we  recall  a  very  famous,  similar  case 
in  the  life  of  the  French  writer  Villiers 
de  ITsle  Adam,  and  the  decision  of  the 
French  Court  before  which  the  case  came 
up  for  trial.  One  evening  in  the  winter 
of  1876  Villiers  de  ITsle  Adam  was  pass- 
ing by  the  Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre  in 
Paris,  and  noticed  that  the  play  to  be 
given  that  night  was  Perrinet  Leclerc, 
an  historical  drama  in  five  acts,  by  Mes- 
sieurs Locroy  and  Anicet  Bourgeois. 
Occupying  in  the  advertisement  a  line  by 
itself  was  the  name  of  his  own  illustrious 
ancestor,  the  Marshal  Jean  de  Villiers  de 
ITsle  Adam.  Now,  this  Jean  was  an  his- 
torical figure  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who 
had  performed  great  services  in  the  wars 
against  the  English.  Nevertheless,  the 
sight  of  the  name  roused  the  indignant 
curiosity  of  his  descendant,  who  rushed 
into  the  theatre  and  witnessed  the  play 
from  a  box.  The  authors  of  the  drama 
represented  the  Marshal  de  ITsle  Adam 
as  a  disloyal  nobleman  and  an  abominable 
traitor — ^traitor,  not  in  favour  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  but  traitor  to  his  own 
country,  to  his  poor  mad  king,  delivering 
both  over  to  the  English  power,  and  aid- 
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ing  Henry  V.  to  place  upon  his  own  head 
the  crown  torn  from  that  of  the  rightful 
sovereign. 

Now,  all  this  was  absolutely  contrary 
to  the  truth.  Jean  de  Tlsle  Adam,  the 
friend  and  right-hand  man  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  was,  it  is  true,  the  most 
ardent  partisan  of  John  the  Bold,  and 
took  possession  of  Paris  in  his^name.  As 
to  the  English,  Jean  refused  the  splendid 
offers  of  Henry  V.,  who  cast  him  into  the 
Bastille,  whence  he  emerged  only  after 
that  prince's  death.  Thenceforward  he 
warred  ceaselessly  against  the  English, 
from  whom  he  captured  Pontoise  in 
1435.  For  the  real  historical  facts  of  the 
case,  however,  the  authors  of  Perrinet 
Leclerc  seemed  to  have  little  regard.  For 
the  purposes  of  their  melodrama  they 
wanted  a  traitor,  and  they  picked  out 
Villiers  de  lisle  Adam,  without  dreaming 
that  there  would  appear  five  hundred 
years  after  the  fulfilment  of  the  events 
they  were  putting  on  the  stage  a  descend- 
ant to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  an  out- 
raged ancestor.  Villiers  de  Tlsle  Adam 
began  his  campaign  the  morning  after 
the  play  by  a  brilliant  and  blasting  letter, 
appearing  in  several  Paris  newspapers, 
in  which  he  set  forth  the  historical  facts 
of  the  case  and  announced  his  intentions 
of  appealing  to  the  law.  The  authors  of 
the  drama,  being  themselves  dead,  the 
suit  was  brought  against  their  heirs. 

In  answer  the  defendants  asked  the  tri- 
bunal to  rule  that  the  plaintiif's  plea  was 
inadmissible:  firstly,  because  he  offered 
no  proof  of  his  boasted  direct  descent 
from  the  illustrious  house  of  Villiers  de 
risle  Adam ;  secondly,  because  the  chron- 
icles of  the  time,  and  notably  that  of  the 
monk  of  St.  Denis,  authorised  the  writers 
of  Perrinet  Leclerc  in  presenting  the 
conduct  of  the  Marshal  de  lisle  Adam 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  VI.  in  an  unfavourable  light; 
thirdly,  because  the  said  Marshal  de 
lisle  Adam,  being  an  historical  person- 
age, any  writer  might  criticise  or  praise 
him,  according  to  conscience  or  personal 
feeling,  without  being  liable  to  any  action 
on  that  score.  When  the  battle  was  at  its 
height,  matters  were  complicated  by  the 
appearance  of  an  alleged  descendant  of 
the  Marshal,  a  young  French  army  offi- 
cer, who,  believing  the  plaintiff  to  be 
merely  an  adventurer,  who  had  picked 


up  out  of  history  a  name  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  extinct,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Paris  papers,  in  which  he  branded 
Villiers  de  lisle  Adam  as  an  impostor. 
The  result  of  this  was  a  challenge,  which 
was  promptly  accepted.  One  of  the  sec- 
onds showed  to  the  young  officer  certain 
genealogical  documents,  which  proved  to 
him  that  it  was  he,  and  not  the  plaintiff, 
who  had  no  right  to  the  use  of  the  name, 
and  the  result  was  a  very  courteous  and 
prompt  apology.  The  trial  itself  ended 
with  the  refusal  by  the  tribunal  of  the 
plaintiff's  appeal  on  the  ground  that,  as 
the  Marshal  was  historical  property, 
every  author  had  a  right  to  show  him  in 
whatever  light  suited  him  best. 

A  few  years  ago,  just  after  the  death 
of  the  artist,  the  coUec- 
The  Burt  tion  of  Mr.  Charles  Burt 

Bngravinffs.  was  exhibited  at  the 
Grolier  Club  in  this  city. 
It  was  a  notable  representation  of  the 
work  that  comes  under  the  burin  of  the 
steel  engraver  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime. 
The  value  of  it  to  the  public  in  an  educa- 
tional sense  was  recognised  at  that  time, 
but  no  appreciable  effort  was  made  to 
procure  it  for  a  museum,  although  Mr. 
Samuel  P.  Avery  offered  to  be  one  of 
a  number  to  subscribe  for  its  purchase. 
Lately  the  interest  in  it  has  taken  a  more 
active  tendency,  and  it  is  announced  that 
at  least  one-third  of  the  necessary  amount 
for  its  purchase  has  been  subscribed,  and 
that  it  is  to  become  the  property  by  public 
gift  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
The  collection  embraces  some  three  hun- 
dred portraits,  all  of  them  of  the  contem- 
porary celebrities  of  the  past  half  century 
in  this  and  other  countries.  Some  of 
these  portraits  are  of  peculiar  and  unique 
interest ;  a  profile  head  of  Grant  seems  an 
odd  likeness  of  the  great  general,  for  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  profile  extant  that  has 
been  publicly  used.  There  is  a  head  of 
Mary  Anderson,  several  unfamiliar  ones 
of  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  a  characteris- 
tic one  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
statesmen,  poets  and  public  characters 
without  number.  Besides  these  portraits, 
there  are  etchings,  designs  of  quite  a  hun- 
dred varied  subjects  and  forty  original 
drawings,  the  work  of  Mr.  Burt.  Alto- 
gether, they  represent  a  quaint  pictorial 
pageant  of  the  familiar  receding  century 
that  is  of  individual  and  national  interest 
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COLUMBIA. 

They  are  the  more  valuable,  because  the 
burin  has  given  way  to  the  more  mechani- 
cal processes  of  photographic  reproduc- 
tion. 

>t 
Mr.  Charles  Burt  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  learned  his  trade  of  en- 
graver in  that  country.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  painter  and  engraver, 
William  Holme  Lizars.  Mr.  Burt  taught 
etching  to  Professor  John  Wilson 
("Christopher  North")  in  the  pages  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  In  his  young 
manhood  Mr.  Burt  came  to  this  country, 
and  rapidly  rose  to  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession. For  many  years  he  was  the  chief 
engraver  for  this  Government  in  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
had  for  many  years  been  considered  the 
master  of  line  engraving  in  this  country. 
He  was  greatly  interested  in  art — in  all 
art — and  numbered  many  friends  among 
the  artists  of  his  day.  As  far  back  as 
i860  he  w'as  instrumental  in  getting  up 
an  exhibition  of  etchings  and  engravings, 
w^hich  was  the  first  exhibition  of  its  kind 
ever  held  in  this  country.  He  was  at  that 
time  the  president  of  the  Graham  Art 
School  of  Brooklyn,  and  keenly  interested 
in  the  broadening  of  art  intelligence.  His 
career,  although  identified  with  the 
United  States — and  he  chose  to  have  it  so 
identified — was  none  the  less  extended 
by  his  services  to  other  countries ;  Italy, 


Russia,  Brazil,  Chili,  Canada  and  other 
governments  solicited  his  services,  and  he 
did  official  work  for  all  of  them.  In  the 
intimate  circle  of  friendship  the  character 
which  shows  in  his  clean  line  and  sure 
and  delicate  handling  of  his  work  was  of 
touching  significance.  It  goes  far  to 
prove  that  as  a  man  is  his  art  is,  and  in 
that  respect  the  art  and  the  man  may  be 
set  forth  by  a  paragraph  in  a  letter  from 
Mary  Hallock  Foote,  who  was  a  girlhood 
friend  of  Mr.  Burt's  daughters.  "I  would 
like,"  she  wTites,  concerning  material  for 
an  article  regarding  her  own  work,  *'if  I 
can  send  you  this  drawing,  to  have  it 
mentioned  that  it  belonged  to  'the  late 
Charles  Burt,  the  distinguished  steel  en- 
graver,' who  was  a  warm  friend  and  a 
sincere  critic  of  my  early  work.  He  was 
a  lovely  man,  stem  and  sweet  as  a 
Scotchman  and  a  real  artist  can  be.  His 
daughters  are  my  contemporaries.  The 
character  of  Dunsmuir  in  my  Chosen 
Valley  I  probably  owe  to  Mr.  Burt." 

In  the  March  number  we  noted  the 

death    of    Mr.    Maurice 

The  Late  Thompson,    which    took 

place    at    his    home    in 

Crawfordsville,      Friday 

morning,  February  15.     Mr.  Thompson 

was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Fairfield, 


Maurice 
Thompson. 
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FROM   THE  BURT   COLLECTION. 


Franklin  County,  Indiana,  September  9, 
1844.  When  he  was  a  child  his  parents 
moved  to  Kentucky,  and  later  to  Calhoun, 
Georgia,  in  the  hill  country  between  At- 
lanta and  Chattanooga.  It  was  there  that 
the  boy  grew  up,  acquiring  a  love  of 
nature,  passing  most  of  his  days  in  hunt- 
ing and  in  fishing.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  War  of  Secession  the  Thompsons 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  Maurice  entered  the  Southern  army 
in  1862.  He  was  employed  as  a  scout 
most  of  the  time  until  his  command  was 
finally  surrendered  at  Kingston,  Georgia, 
in  1864.  The  end  of  the  war  left  the 
Thompsons  practically  ruined,  and  Mau- 
rice took  up  civil  engineering;  became 
chief  engineer  of  the  L.  C.  &  S.  W.  R.  R., 
and  ran  the  first  line  of  that  road  from 
Frankfort  to  Kokomo,  and  thence  to 
Lima,  Ohio.  It  was  while  working  at 
civil  engineering  that  he  met,  in  Craw- 
fordsville,  Indiana,  Alice  Lee,  who  after- 
ward became  Mrs.  Thompson. 


After  his  marriage  Mr.  Thompson 
gave  up  civil  engineering  and  established 
himself  in  Crawfordsville  in  the  practice 
of  the  law.  His  career  was  singularly 
active  in  many  ways.  In  1878  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Indiana  Legislature ;  in 
1888  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
•National  Convention  of  St.  Louis.  From 
1885  to  1889  he  was  State  Geologist  of 
Indiana,  and  was  chief  of  the  Department 
of  Natural  Science  in  the  State.  He 
began  writing  for  publication  in  1873. 
Before  this  time  he  had  written  some — 
a  book  of  poems,  Ho  osier  Mosaics,  then 


Sylvan  Secrets  and  Bird  Notes.  The 
Witchery  of  Archery  was  written  in  1887, 
and  his  first  novel,  A  Tallahassee  Girl,  in 
1 88 1.  His  other  works  were  Stories  of 
the  Cherokee  Hills,  Ethics  of  Literary 
Art,  Toxophilus  in  Arcadia,  His  Second 
Campaign,  At  Love's  Extremes,  A  Fort- 
night of  Folly,  The  Ocala  Boy,  The  King 
of  Honey  Island,  Songs  of  Fair  Weather, 
Byways  and  Bards*  Notes,  The  Story  of 
Louisiana,  My  Winter  Garden  and  Alice 
of  Old  Vincennes, 


Edward  Bellamy's  The  Duke  of  Stock- 
bridge,  which  Messrs.  Silver,  Burdett 
and  Company  publish,  is  winning  its 
natural  success  and  many  favourable  re- 
views. In  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells's  tremen- 
dous arraignment  of  modern  romantic 
novels  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  December,  1900,  he  makes  exception 
of  three  historical  romances  as  sound  and 
genuine;  one  of  these  is  Tolstoy's  War 
and  Peace  and  another  is  The  Duke  of 
Stockbridge.  It  is  with  that  squalid 
period  immediately  following  the  Revolu- 
tion that  this  admirable  book  concerns 
itself.  Economically,  it  represents  that 
terrible  time  when  the  depreciated  Conti- 
mental  currency  make  the  hard-working 
poor  the  easy  prey  of  the  gentleman  class 
— the  lawyers,  doctors,  shopkeepers, 
preachers  and  schoolmasters — all  through 
New  England,  and  the  loathsome  jails 
were  choked  with  imprisoned  debtors; 
when  the  poor  hated  the  rich  as  never 
before  or  since  in  our  country,  and  the 
rich  ground  the  faces  of  the  poor  with 
a  secure  conviction  £)|,^fegijyi;igli^^^p^so 
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THE  CHATEAU  OF      ZUYLESTEIN. 

that  very  few  millionaires  now  enjoy. 
Politically,  it  celebrates  a  phase  of  Shays's 
Rebellion  which  was  foredoomed  to  fail- 
ure, and  has  been  easily  handed  down  to 
obloquy,  but  which  is  here  shown  as 
grounded  in  such  suffering  as  few  people 
have  tamely  undergone.  On  the  personal 
side  the  story  is  intensely  vivid,  and  its 
characters  live  with  the  life  that  is  our 
nature  to-day,  and  make  it  truly  his- 
torical by  their  truth  to  themselves  and 
to  us.  More  than  ever,  in  reading  the 
story,  one  realises  how  great  a  loss  his 
death  was  not  to  humanity  only,  but  to 
the  humanities ;  how  infinitely  beyond  all 
our  other  historical  romancers  his  fine 
imagination  would  have  carried  him  in 
fiction. 


In  the  death  of  the  poet  Don  Ramon 
de    Campoamor,    in    his 

The  Lmu  Don  eighty-fourth  year,  liter- 
"^'■"""Lmon*""^  ary  Spain  has  suffered  a 
considerable  loss.  He 
was  brought  up  in  early  youth  amid  the 
"Sierras"  of  Asturia,  a  province  gener- 
ally spoken  of  as  "the  Highlands  of 
Spain,"  and  their  influence  is  felt  in  his 
verse.  It  was  the  pure  breath  of  his 
native  mountains  that  fortified  him  when 
he  settled  at  Madrid.  Philosopher  and 
statesman  though  he  was,  it  is  in  his 
poetry,  in  his  Doloras  and  his  little 
poems  (pequenos  poemas)  that  his  biog- 
raphy is  written.  He  took  part  in  no  less 
than  three  literary  revolutionary  move- 
ments, but  his  individuality  knew  no 
change.  In  his  Doloras  there  is  an  under- 
current of  philosophy — the  philosophy  of 
one  who  knows  the  world  and  has  ex- 
plored the  depths  of  the  human  heart. 


The  profound  is  curiously  mingled  with 
the  superficial,  the  sentimental  with  the 
brusque.  It  was  written  at  various  epochs 
of  the  poet's  life,  and  there  is  nothing 
quite  like  it  in  Spanish  nor  in  any  other 
literature.  Campoamor  laughs  at  human- 
ity, but  the  laugh  is  never  bitter,  like  that 
of  Don  Juan.  His  first  poems  were  pub- 
lished in  1840.  In  1853  he  published  an 
epic  poem.  Colon,  and  he  was  also  the 
author  of  books  on  metaphysics  and  phi- 
losophy. Campoamor  acquired  fame  as 
a  politician,  and  had  been  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown.  He  was  married  to  an  Irish 
lady,  a  Miss  O'Gorman,  and  his  domestic 
life  was  peculiarly  happy. 


The  Chateau  de  Zuylestein,  which  is 
here  reproduced,  was  till  recently  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Van  den  Poorten 
Schwartz,  the  eminent  novelist,  who,  as 
"Maarten  Maartens,"  is  known  alike  in 
Europe  and  America.  Mr.  Poorten 
Schwartz  has  recently  moved,  and  is 
building  a  new  house  a  few  miles  away. 
The  chateau  is  of  great  historical  interest, 
and  is  associated  with  William  of 
Orange. 


A  very  pathetic  literary  episode  was 
Mr.  Bret  Harte's  revival 
BretHarte't  of  Colonel  Starbottlc  in 
5uru.e.  I  «tory  entitled  "Colonel 
Starbottle  for  the  Plam- 
tiflF,"  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number 
of  Harper's  Magazine,  That  the  tale 
itself  was  comparatively  commonplace, 
when  we  think  of  the  earlier  stories  deal- 
ing with  the  same  character,  is  merely  a 
detail ;  the  real  significance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  Colonel  Starbottle  who  won  for 
his  client  her  suit  for  breach  of  promise 
was  not  in  the  least  like  the  inimitable 
"Star"  of  other  days.  There  was,  of 
course,  all  the  points  of  a  superficial  re- 
semblance. The  colonel's  blue  frock  coat 
was  there,  and  his  immaculate  shirt  frill, 
and  his  old-time  fondness  for  forensic 
platitude.  There  were  lugged  into  the 
tale  several  of  the  catch  phrases  and  ex-* 
aggerated  anecdotes  of  other  days,  but 
there  it  ended ;  and  even  the  most  careless 
and  idle  of  readers  must  have  felt  that  it 
was  not  Colonel  Starbottle  at  all. 
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In  youth  T  stood  erect  and  faced  the  East, 

But  when  the  stars  harl  heen  dissolved 
away 

I  marvelled  that  the  dawn  was  not  in- 
creased 

By  reason  of  their  shrinkage.  Mad  for 
day, 

I  marked  one  ridge  above  which  dawn 
must  play 

The  blnsh  in  purple  of  eternity. 

Then  1  grew  wearv^  of  the  black  delay. 

Starred  heaven  brought  no  such  torture 
to  the  eye^ 

Although  the  stars  be  small,  they  prove 
there  is  a  sky. 

I  closed  mv  ej^es  and  called  the  sun  a 

Myth,  ' 
I  raved  because  the  earth  would  not  re- 
volve, 
But  had  become  instead  a  monolith ^ 
Lengthening  down  beyond  my  power  to 

solve 
The  secret  of  its  base.    This  must  involve 
Some  neat  contortion  of  all  likelihood, 
I  said  in  bitterness,  and  I  resolved 
To  spin  the  guessing  net  myself.    'Twere 

goijd 
If  T  might  stand  where  that  w^ag  Plato 
stood. 

Jonathan  Leonard. 
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ANTHONY   TROLLOPE* 


Whatever  else  may  be  said  or  written 
concerning  Anthony  TroUope,  one  thing 
at  least  must  be  conceded — ^that  of  all  the 
writers  of  English  fiction  he  is  the  most 
typically  English.  A  famous  passage 
written  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  i8&), 
while  TroUope's  reputation  was  still 
purely  British,  has  been  often  quoted, 
because  it  gives  in  the  fewest  possible 
words  the  truest  estimate  of  TroUope's 
literary  work.  Trollope  himself  in  his 
Autobiography  has  cited  it,  and  it  may 
well  be  repeated  here : 

Have  you  ever  read  the  novels  of  Anthony 
Trollope?  They  precisely  suit  my  taste — ^solid 
and  substantial,  written  on  the  strength  of 
beef  and  through  the  inspiration  of  ale,  and 
just  as  real  as  if  some  giant  had  hewn  a  great 
lump  out  of  the  earth  and  put  it  under  a  glass 
case,  with  all  the  inhabitants  going  about  their 
daily  business,  and  not  suspecting  that  they 
were  being  made  a  show  of.  And  these  books 
are  just  as  English  as  a  beefsteak.  It  needs 
an  English  residence  to  make  them  thoroughly 
comprehensible;  but  still  I  think  that  human 
nattire  would  give  them  success  anywhere. 

This  marvellously  apt  and  felicitously 
worded  piece  of  criticism  contains  two 
points  that  are  essential  to  a  thorough 
understanding  of  Anthony'  Trollope  and 
of  his  place  in  the  history  of  English  let- 
ters. First  of  all,  it  makes  clear  the 
intensely  national  character  of  his  real- 
ism; and,  in  the  second  place,  it  recog- 
nises the  fact  that  his  art  can  give  us 
something  broader  and  deeper  than  what 
is  purely  national,  since  it  is  an  art  which 
finds  its  ultimate  source  in  a  profound 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  human- 
ity. 

In  order  to  appreciate  and  explain  the 
enduring  excellence  of  TroUope's  finest 
work,  one  must  know  something  of  the 
man  himself,  of  his  training,  of  his  life,  of 
his  surroundings,  and  more  especially  of 
his  own  character  and  temperament. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  striking  contrast  to  be 
found  between  the  man  as  others  knew 
him  in  the  casual  intercourse  of  daily  life, 
and  the  inner  man  as  he  revealed  himself 

♦This  paper  forms  the  introduction  to  the 
Royal  Edition  of  Anthony  TroUope's  novels, 
published  by  the  Gebbie  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia, by  whose  courteous  permission  it  is  here 
reprinted  with  some  slight  additions. 


in  that  curiously  frank,  and  at  times 
pathetic,  series  of  confessions  which  was 
given  to  the  public  only  after  his  death. 
The  man,  in  external  things,  was  largely 
the  creation  of  his  environment.  He  was 
a  bluff,  self-assertive,  dogmatic,  thor- 
oughly aggressive  Englishman,  brusque, 
burly,  money-loving,  and  singularly  mat- 
ter-of-fact, so  that  even  among  his  own 
countrymen  and  the  men  of  his  own  set 
he  was  never  generally  popular.  The  man 
who  dwelt  within,  however,  and  whom 
only  his  most  cherished  intimates  ever 
really  knew,  was  genial,  tender-hearted, 
kindly,  and,  more  than  that,  intensely 
sensitive  to  all  the  pain  and  all  the  pathos 
of  human  life.  Both  sides  of  his  nature 
are  felt  in  what  he  wrote,  and  both  were 
necessary  to  his  greatness  as  an  author. 
He  had  power  and  force ;  he  had  humour 
and  a  rich  vein  of  wholesome  English 
fun;  he  had  insight  into  character  and 
motive;  and,  finally,  he  had  a  wide  and 
accurate  first-hand  knowledge  of  men  and 
women,  gained  from  the  circumstances  of 
his  various  vocations. 

Anthony  Trollope  was  born  in  London 
in  the  year  1815.  His  father  was  a  gen- 
tleman, a  scholar,  a  former  Oxford  man, 
and,  at  the  time  of  TroUope's  birth,  a 
Chancery  barrister  of  much  ability  in  his 
profession,  but  one  from  whom  fortune 
had  withheld  the  successful  temperament. 
Born  to  a  small  fortune,  he  muddled  it 
away ;  trained  to  a  learned  profession,-  he 
offended  and  repelled  his  clients  by  his 
execrable  temper.  By  the  time  that  young 
Anthony  was  old  enough  to  enter  upon 
the  period  of  his  education,  the  elder 
Trollope  had  been  forced  to  give  up  his 
London  home  and  to  take  shelter  in  a 
wretched  farmhouse  on  land  which  is 
accurately  described  for  us  in  Orley 
Farm,  The  mcjther  of  the  future  novelist 
was  a  clever,  jovial,  coarse-grained 
woman,  with  a  natural  gift  for  writing 
and  with  no  mean  powers  of  observation 
— ^powers  which  are  shown  in  her  most 
unfair  yet  eminently  readable  account  of 
the  domestic  manners  of  the  Americans, 
and  in  a  number  of  novels  which,  though 
hastily  and  superficially  composed,  en- 
joyed a  certain  temporary  vogue.  When 
Anthony  was  of  an  age  to  be  sent  to 
school  his  mother  had  not  yet  begun  to 
write,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  family  were 
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at  their  lowest  ebb.  He  was  sent  to  Har- 
row, where  he  passed  three  most  un- 
happy years,  and  where  he  left  a  reputa- 
tion for  slovenliness  of  person  and  invin- 
cible dulness  of  mind.  This  reputation 
was  not  redeemed  at  a  private  school  to 
which  he  was  transferred,  nor  at  Win- 
chester College,  where  the  poverty  of  his 
parents  made  him  contemptible  not  only 
in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows,  but  in  those  of 
his  masters  also.  Big,  ugly,  and  uncouth, 
he  skulked  about  the  place,  feeling  him- 
self to  be  despised,  ill-dressed,  and  dirty ; 
and  ere  he  left  he  had  acquired  a  convic- 
tion that  his  life  was  destined  to  be  an 
utter  failure.  The  story  of  his  next  few 
years  forms  painful  reading;  for  it  is  a 
story  of  hopeless  effort,  of  unrelieved  de- 
jection, of  indignities,  of  failure.  He 
tried  to  study,  but  for  study  he  appears  to 
have  had  no  aptitude.  He  tried  to  teach, 
but  he  had  neither  knowledge  nor  self- 
confidence.  He  endeavoured  twice  to  win 
a  sizarship  at  Cambridge  and  again  at 
Oxford,  but  failed  ignominiously  in  both 
attempts ;  so  that  he  gave  up  once  for  all 
the  notion  of  a  university  career.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  a  gleam  of  light  ap- 
peared, almost  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life.  His  mother's  book  of  travels  in 
America  having  succeeded  with  the  pub- 
lic, so  that  within  a  few  months  she  re- 
ceived from  her  publishers  the  sum  of 
iSco,  the  family's  pecuniary  difficulties 
were  somewhat  lightened;  yet  none  the 
less  there  was  illness  and  there  were 
debts,  and  finally  there  was  death;  and 
in  the  end  it  became  necessary  for  An- 
thony Trollope  to  choose  a  definite  career. 
The  singular  offer  was  made  to  him  of  a 
commission  in  an  Austrian  cavalry  regi- 
ment, and  he  actually  set  about  the  study 
of  the  German  language,  so  that  he  might 
be  qualified  for  this  command ;  but  at  the 
end  of  six  weeks  he  had  another  offer  of 
a  very  diflFerent  character,  and  imme- 
diately accepted  a  clerkship  in  the  General 
Post  Office,  with  which  branch  of  the 
public  service  he  remained  connected 
until  1867 — a  period  of  more  than  thirty 
years. 

During  seven  of  these  years  he  held  the 
office  of  a  junior  clerk,  with  an  income 
which  began  at  £90  a  year  and  slowly  rose 
to  £140.  These  seven  years,  at  first  sight, 
seem  almost  a  continuation  of  what  had 
gone  before.  Trollope  was  always  in 
debt,  he  was  almost  always  in  trouble,  his 


superiors  disapproved  of  him,  his  com- 
panions led  him  into  card-playing  which 
he  could  ill  afford,  and  into  the  drinking 
of  much  whiskey  and  water,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  much  tobacco.  He  had 
trouble  with  money-lenders,  and  espe- 
cially did  he  have  trouble  with  a  certain 
young  woman,  whose  mother  once  ap- 
peared in  the  middle  of  the  office  demand- 
ing of  Trollope  in  a  loud  voice  when  he 
was  going  to  marry  her  daughter.  Never- 
theless, there  was  another  side  to  this  life 
of  his  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  He 
made  some  friends  who  were  not  only  an 
inspiration  to  him,  but  who  in  their  own 
homes  gave  him  a  saving  glimpse  of  what 
was  good  and  wholesome.  Partly 
through  their  influence  and  partly  from 
that  gradual  development  of  taste  which 
comes  slowly  to  men  like  Trollope,  he  be- 
gan to  read;  and  even  in  those  days  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  might  at  some 
time  write  a  novel.  Though  he  studied 
little  in  a  systematic  way,  he  taught  him- 
self to  translate  both  French  and  Latin, 
he  came  to  know  Horace  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  he  eagerly  absorbed  whatever 
was  finest  in  English  poetry.  His  imagi- 
nation had  now  begun  to  stir  within  him, 
and  the  form  in  which  it  was  first  mani- 
fested is  described  by  him  in  an  interest- 
ing passage : 

Study  was  not  my  bent,  and  I  could  not 
please  myself  by  being  all  idle.  Thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  I  was  always  going  about  with 
some  castle  in  the  air  iirmly  built  within  my 
mind.  For  weeks,  for  months,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  from  year  to  year,  I  would  carry  on  the 
same  tale,  binding  myself  down  to  certain 
laws,  to  certain  proportions,  and*  proprieties, 
and  unities.  Nothing  impossible  was  ever  in- 
troduced— nor  even  anything  which  from  out- 
ward circumstances  would  seem  to  be  violently 
improbable.  I  myself  was,  of  course,  my  own 
hero.  Such  is  a  necessity  of  castle-building. 
But  I  never  became  a  king  or  a  duke.  I  never 
was  a  learned  man,  nor  even  a  philosopher. 
But  I  was  a  very  clever  person,  and  beautiful. 
Young  women  used  to  be  fond  of  me.  .  .  . 
There  can,  I  imagine,  hardly  be  a  more  danger- 
ous mental  practice;  but  I  have  often  doubted 
whether,  had  it  not  been  my  practice,  I  should 
ever  have  written  a  novel,  I  learned  in  this 
way  to  maintain  an  interest  in  a  fictitious 
story,  to  dwell  on  a  work  created  by  my  own 
imagination,  and  to  live  in  a  world  altogether 
outside  the  world  of  my  own  material  life.    In 
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after  years  I  have  done  the  same, — with  this 
difference,  that  I  have  discarded  the  hero  of 
my  early  dreams,  and  have  been  able  to  lay  my 
own  identity  aside. 

These  years  then,  in  spite  of  all  their 
shabbiness  and  their  Bohemianism,  were 
in  reality  the  years  in  which  the  founda- 
tions of  the  future  novelist  were  laid.  He 
had  come  to  know  at  least  one  side  of  life ; 
he  was  learning  from  the  great  masters  of 
literary  style ;  he  had "  begun,  without 
knowing  it,  the  study  of  his  technique; 
and,  in  a  way,  he  had  begun  also  to  garner 
the  rich  material  out  of  which  he  was 
afterward  destined  to  construct  so  much 
that  is  solid  and  enduring.    Even  to  his 


squalid  experiences,  to  his  dreary  life  in 
lodgings,  to  his  squabbles  with  his  su- 
periors, and  to  the  trouble  with  the  young 
woman  already  mentioned,  his  readers 
have  good  cause  for  gratitude,  since  upon 
these  things  are  based  some  of  the  most 
interesting  episodes  in  the  story  of  young 
Eames,  as  told  in  The  Small  House  at 
Allington. 

In  1841  came  a  gleam  of  the  success 
which  had  hitherto  appeared  to  be  quite 
unattainable.  In  that  year,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  Trollope  accepted  a  surveyor- 
ship  in  connection  with  the  Post-Office 
Department  in  Ireland,  which  at  once  re- 
moved him  from  the  scene  of  all  his  past 
unhappiness  and  adversity,  and  gave  him 
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a  position  of  comparative  independence, 
with  an  income,  during  the  very  first 
year,  of  £400.  "This,"  he  says,  "was  the 
first  good  fortune  of  my  life."  From  that 
time  on,  he  rose  steadily  in  the  postal  ser- 
vice; and  whereas  his  character  in  Lon- 
don had  been  officially  regarded  as  ex- 
tremely bad,  from  the  day  of  his  transfer 
to  Ireland  he  never  heard  one  word  of 
censure,  and  he  speedily  acquired  the 
reputation  of  a  most  efficient  public  ser- 
vant. It  was  in  Ireland  that  TroUope 
acquired  his  passion  for  hunting,  which 
had  a  most  important  influence  on  his  lit- 
erary work;  and  it  was  in  Ireland  also 
that  he  married.  Finally,  it  was  in  Ire- 
land that  he  wrote  his  first  novel.  The 
MacDermots  of  Ballycloran,  which  was 
begun  in  1843  ^tnd  finished  in  1845,  but 
not  published  until  1847.  It  was  an  utter 
failure,  although  Trollope  himself  in  after 
life  declared  that  he  had  never  made  an- 
other plot  so  good.  The  book  was  never 
noticed  in  the  reviews;  the  author  never 
got  an  accounting  from  his  publisher ;  and 
to  that  publisher  he  never  wrote  a  single 
letter  with  regard  to  it.  Undismayed, 
however,  he  tried  a  second  story — again 
an  Irish  one — ^and  again  he  failed ;  for  of 
The  Kellys  and  the  O'Kellys  only  one 
hundred  and  forty  copies  were  sold,  and 
the  publisher  incurred  a  loss  of  something 
like  ido.  He  now  tried  an  historical 
novel,  La  Vendee;  and  this  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  utter  failure  of  them  all.  By 
this  time  even  Trollope  himself,  although 
still  sanguine  as  to  the  merits  of  what  he 
had  written,  began  to  disbelieve  in  the 
possibility  of  success.  After  experiment- 
ing with  a  comedy  which  was  at  once  con- 
demned by  a  critic  to  whom  he  had  sub- 
mitted it,  and  after  vainly  offering  to  pre- 
pare for  a  London  publisher  a  handbook 
of  travel  for  Ireland,  he  turned  to  his  offi- 
cial duties,  and  for  several  years  put  forth 
no  book. 

These  years  may  well  have  seemed  to 
be  just  so  much  valuable  time  deducted 
from  the  novelist's  literary  life.  Yet 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  to  them 
and  to  the  experiences  which  they  gave 
him  Trollope  owed  a  lasting  obligation. 
Transferred  from  Ireland  to  England,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  special  service  of  de- 
vising an  improved  plan  for  the  delivery 
of  letters  in  the  rural  parts  of  England. 
In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  visit  personally  al- 


most every  nook  and  comer  of  Devon- 
shire, Cornwall,  Somersetshire,  Dorset- 
shire, Oxfordshire,  Wiltshire,  Gloucester- 
shire, Worcestershire,  Hertfordshire, 
Monmouthshire,  and  six  of  the  Welsh 
counties,  besides  the  Channel  Islands. 
For  two  years  he  almost  lived  on  horse- 
back, going  back  and  forth  continually 
through  this  tract  of  country,  which  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic scenery  of  Britain.  He  came  to 
know  it  all  by  heart — the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, the  manors  and  the  granges,  even 
the  woods  and  copses,  the  lanes  and  by- 
paths. And  what  was  infinitely  more  im- 
portant, he  came  to  know  the  people ;  for 
the  nature  of  his  mission  brought  him 
into  personal  contact  with  men  and 
women  of  every  type  and  class.  He 
entered  the  hovel  of  the  peasant  and  the 
mansion  of  the  nobleman,  the  tradesman's 
shop,  the  tap-room  of  the  village  inn,  the 
lonely  farmhouse,  the  pretentious  villa, 
the  country  parsonage,  and  the  bishop's 
palace.  He  chatted  with  the  yokels,  he 
made  friends  with  the  sturdy,  shrewd, 
hard-headed  yeomen  and  their  buxom 
wives,  he  visited  and  rode  to  hounds  with 
the  country  gentlemen.  He  was,  to  be 
sure,  the  government  official,  but  he  was 
also  the  keenly  analytical  observer  of 
human  nature.  He  loved  to  study  men 
and  women,  to  learn  their  ways  of  think- 
ing, to  understand  their  interests  and 
their  prejudices,  to  fathom  their  motives, 
to  watch  the  play  of  their  activities ;  and 
so  the  two  years  of  this  close  contact  with 
the  most  English  part  of  England  were 
not  two  years  of  wasted  opportunity  or  of 
neglected  effort,  but  rather  they  were  two 
years  of  the  very  richest  gain ;  for  he  was 
all  the  while  unconsciously  absorbing  a 
minute  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  his 
countrymen  and  was  acquiring  that  in- 
sight into  their  character  which  was  to 
make  him  the  most  profoundly  national 
of  England's  novelists. 

One  midsummer  evening,  in  the  Close 
at  Salisbury,  as  he  stood  watching  the 
mellow  moonlight  shimmer  on  the  spire 
of  the  great  cathedral,  there  came  to  him 
the  first  conception  of  a  novel  that  should 
depict  the  life  of  a  cathedral  city,  with  all 
the  varied  interests  and  intrigues  that 
gather  about  the  society  of  such  a  place. 
The  general  plan  of  such  a  novel  having 
once  possessed  his  thoughts,  the  individ- 
ual details  soon  worked  themselves  out 
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swiftly  and  harmoniously.    The  charac- 
ters began  to  grow  into  life;  the  scenes 
and  incidents  began  to  stand  out  vividly 
before  his  mental  vision;  and  at  last,  in 
July,  1853,  he  sat  down  with  a  full  mind 
to  begin  the  composition  of  The  Warden 
— the  first  of  those  remarkable   novels 
which,  in    the    minds    of    all    who    are 
familiar  with  her  fiction,  have    given  to 
England  a  new  county,  Barsetshire,  and 
have  created  for  us  a  whole  group  of  men 
and  women  who  are  as  real  as  any  of  the 
men  and   women   whom   we   meet  and 
know  in  actual  life.     The  Warden  ap- 
peared in  1855,  and    for  the  first    time 
Trollope  was  made  to  feel  that  as  a  writer 
he  had  within  him  the  elements  which  go 
to  make  success.      The  Warden,  to    be 
sure,  caused  no  great  stir  at  the  time  of 
its  appearance ;  but  its  author  knew  that 
at  least  it  had  not  failed.    The  critics 
noticed  it;  and  Trollope  could  discover 
that  those  about  him  were  aware  that  he 
had  written  a  book.    From  a  commercial 
point   of   view   the    result    might    have 
seemed  almost  as  discouraging  as  was  the 
case  with  his  early  failures.    By  the  end 
of  1857,  exactly  ten  years  from  the  time 
when  he  published  his  first  book,  he  had 
received  altogether  from  his  novels  the 
paltry  sum  of  £55.    As  he  says  himself, 
he  could  have  done  vastly  better  had  he 
spent  the  time  in  breaking  stone.    He 
had,  however,  received  sufficient  recog- 
nition of  another  kind  to  give  him  heart ; 
so  that  he  took  up  the  writing  of  Barches- 
ter  Towers  in  an  optimistic  spirit,  such  as 
before   had   never  animated   him.    The 
writing  of  it,  as  he  tells  us,  was  a  source 
of  great  delight  to  him;  and  his  pen 
moved  swiftly  over  the  pages  of  that 
novel,  upon  which,  perhaps,  more  than 
upon  any  other    single    book,  his  fame 
must  rest.    It  carried  on  the  story  of  The 
Warden,  but  with   a  broader   scope,   a 
firmer  grasp,  a  finer  fancy,  and  a  most  re- 
markable fertility  in  the  drawing  of  char- 
acters ;  while  the  discursiveness  that  is  the 
bane  of  several  of  his  later  novels   is 
almost  wholly  absent  from  this  fascinat- 
ing book.     Barchester  Towers  at  once 
made   Trollope    generally   known;   and 
from  this  time  a  definite  position  in  the 
world  of  letters  was  assured  to  him.    He 
was  no  longer  simply  an  official  of  the 
General   Post-Office;   he   was   Anthony 
Trollope,  a  man  whose  name  stood  for 
something   definite   and   admirable.     A 


little  while  before,  promotion  in  the  postal 
service  had  more  than  doubled  his  official 
income;  so  that  now  at  last  he  was  in  a 
position  of  ease,  lifted  above  the  minor 
worries  of  practical  life,  and  with  the 
path  to  a  successful  literary  career  made 
smooth  before  him. 

Then  came  a  period  not  only  of  success, 
but  a  period  also  in  which  he  was  destined 
to  round  out  and  complete  the  cycle  of 
experience  that  was  to  fit  him  not  merely 
for  describing  single  sections  of  society, 
particular  localities  and   partial  phases 
of  existence,  but  for  the  understanding 
and  the  analysis  of  life  and  of  society  as  a 
whole.    Hitherto  he  had   known   Great 
Britain  only ;  but  now  he  could  indulge  a 
taste  for  foreign  travel.  "  He  visited  the 
Continent  as  a  tourist,  and   in  1858  the 
government  sent  him  to  Egypt  to  make  a 
postal  treaty  with  the  Pasha.    Somewhat 
later  a  similar  errand    took   him  to  the 
United   States,  to  Cuba,  and  to  Central 
America,  and  he  afterward  visited  Aus- 
tralia and   South  Africa,   and  made   a 
voyage  to  Iceland.    Besides  the  broaden- 
ing effects  of  foreign  travel,  he  was  to 
make  acquaintances  and  to  form  lasting 
friendships,  whose  inspiration  was  of  a 
value  quite  inestimable.     Changing  his 
home  to  London,  which  he  had  left  years 
before  as  a  debt-ridden  junior  clerk  in  the 
post-office,  regarded  alike  by  himself  and 
by  others  as  something  of  a  pariah,  he 
now  received  a  cordial  welcome  to  that 
inner  sanctuary  of  London  life  in  which 
is  to  be  found  all  that  is  best  of  English 
intellect  and  English  bonhomie,  where 
statesmen  and  scholars  and   artists   and 
men  of  letters  meet  with  utter  unreserve 
to  give  to  one  another  the  very  choicest 
vintage   of   their   genius.     Among  the 
friends  that  Trollope  made  were  such 
political  luminaries  as  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Lord  Ripon,  Lord  Kimberley,  Sir  Will- 
iam Vemon-Harcourt  and  George  Ben- 
tinck ;  the  world  of  letters  was  splendidly 
represented  by  Thackeray  and   Dickens, 
by  George  Eliot,  Charles  Reade,  Lord 
Lytton,  George  Henry  Lewes,  Charlotte 
Bronte,    Wilkie    Collins,    Tom    Taylor, 
Tom  Hughes,  and  Lord  Houghton ;  while 
statesmanship  and  literature  were  both 
combined  in  the  enigmatically  fascinating 
person  of  Disraeli.    A  more  brilliant  set 
of    associates    had    not    been    gathered 
together  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth ;  and 
among  them  Trollope  moved  as  one  who 
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by  hi«  own  unaided  genius  had  made  him- 
self their  equal. 

Precisely,  then,  as  TroUope's  two  years 
on  horseback  amid  the  English  rural 
countries  had  given  him  an  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  that  English  life  which  is 
racy  of  Sie  soil,  so  his  years  in  London 
gave  him  no  less  an  understanding  of  the 
tone,  the  ways,  and  the  modes  of  thought 
that  characterise  the  governing  class  of 
Englishmen — ^the  class  also  that  estab- 
lishes the  intellectual  standards  of  the 
English  race.  Foreign  travel,  too,  was  for 
him  a  salutary  antidote  to  the  narrowness 
that  sometimes  afflicts  the  British  mind. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  if 
in  the  splendid  series  of  novels  which 
Trollope  now  composed,  he  drew  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  and  minutely  accurate 
picture  of  England  as  it  is  and  of  English 
men  and  English  women  as  they  are.  He 
trusted  nothing  to  mere  imagination  pure 
and  simple,  nor  was  he  willing  ever  to 
evolve  his  facts  and  scenes  from  out  his 
inner  consciousness.  Had  he  not  stood 
for  Parliament  himself,  he  would  never 
have  given  us  those  extraordinarily  vivid 
impressions  which  are  to  be  found  in 
such  of  his  novels  as  have  to  do  with  the 
strife  of  parties.  Had  he  not,  week  after 
week,  sat  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  listening  patiently  to  the  de- 
bates and  noting  all  the  special  usages  and 
customs  of  that  interesting  place,  he 
would  never  have  planned  and  carried  out 
the  brilliant  series  of  novels  which  relate 
to  parliamentary  life,  and  of  which 
Phineas  Finn  was  the  precursor.  He 
wrote  only  of  what  he  actually  knew; 
and  when  he  wrote  he  wrote  with  a  per- 
fect knowledge  and  a  wonderful  power  of 
making  it  all  intensely  real;  for  he  him- 
self in  his  own  person  had  seen  and  felt 
and  understood  it  all. 

The  latter  years  of  TroUope's  life  were 
not  eventful  save  for  their  literary  per- 
formance and  the  measure  of  success 
which  it  received.  Before  his  death  in 
1882  he  had  written  and  published  forty- 
six  novels,  besides  leaving  in  manuscript 
one  completed  novel  {An  Old  Man's 
Love)  and  one  unfinished  novel  {The 
Land  Leaguers).  He  had  likewise  pub- 
lished four  books  of  travel,  five  volumes 
of  stories,  and  four  biographical  works. 
After  his  death  appeared  his  Autobiog- 
raphy^ a  singularly  frank  and  interesting 
revelation  of  his  personal  experiences  and 


of  his  personal  opinions  and  theories  re- 
garding his  own  literary  work.  The  nar- 
rative ends  with  the  year  1879,  and  it  is 
supplemented  by  a  few  pages  from  the 
pen  of  his  son  Henry,  who  edited  the 
bqok.* 

Having  so  far  considered  the  main  fea- 
tures of  his  life  and  of  his  environment, 
it  remains  for  us  to  estimate  the  character 
and  the  value  of  his  achievements  as  a 
writer,  and  to  hazard  also  some  observa- 
tions as  to  the  place  in  English  literature 
which  is  likely  to  be  assigned  him  by  the 
judgment  of  posterity. 

In  the  decade  which  succeeded  Trol- 

*For  the  reader's  convenience,  the  following 
complete  list  of  Trollope' s  books,  with  the  dates 
of  their  publication,  is  appended.  Fiction: 
The  Macdermots  of  Bally  dor  an  (1847)  ;  The 
Kellys  and  the  O'Kellys  (1848);  La  Vendie 
(1850);  The  Warden  (1855);  Barchester 
Towers  (1857);  The  Three  Clerks  (1858); 
Doctor  Thome  (1858)  ;  The  Bertrams  (1859)  ; 
Castle  Richmond  (i8i5o)  ;  Framley  Parsonage 
(1861);  Tales  of  All  Countries,  first  series 
[1861)  ;  Tales  of  All  Countries,  second  scries 
Tales  of  All  Countries,  third  series 
Orley  Farm  (1862) ;  Rachel  Ray 
.  The  Small  House  atAllington  (1864)  ; 
^ou  Forgive  Herf  (1864)  ;  Miss  Mac- 
kensie  (1865);  The  Belton  Estate  (1866); 
The  Claverines  (1867)  ;  The  Last  Chronicle 
of  Barset  (1867)  ;  Nina  Balatka  (1867)  ;  Linda 
Tressel  (1868);  Phineas  Finn  (1869);  He 
Knew  He  Was  Right  (1869)  ;  Brown,  Jones 
and  Robinson  (1870);  The  Vicar  of  Bull- 
hampton  (1870);  An  Editor's  Tales  (1870); 
Sir  Harry  Hotspur  of  Humblethwaite  (1871)  ; 
Ralph  the  Heir  (1871)  ;  The  Golden  Lion  of 
Granpkre  (1872);  The  Eustace  Diamonds 
(1873)  ;  Phtneas  Redux  (1874)  ;  Harry  Heath- 
cote  of  Gangoil  (1874);  Lady  Anna  (1874); 
The  Way  We  Live  Now  (187.O  ;  The  Prime 
Minister  (1876);  The  American  Senator 
(1877)  ;  Is  He  Popenjoyf  (1878)  ;  John  Caldi- 
gate  (1879);  An  Eye  for  an  Eye  (1879); 
Cousin  Henry  (1879)  ;  The  Duke's  Children 
(1880)  ;  Ayala^s  Angel  (1881)  ;  Doctor  Worth's 
School  (1881) ;  Frau  Frohmann  and  Other 
Stories  (1882);  The  Fixed  Period  (1882); 
Kept  in  the  Dark  (1882)  ;  Marion  Fay  (1882)  ; 
Mr,  Scarborough's  Family  (1883)  ;  The  Land- 
leaguers  (1883) ;  An  Old  Man's  Love  (1884). 

Travel:  The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish 
Main  (1859);  North  America  (1862);  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  (1873)  ;  South  Africa 
(1878).  .  ^    ^ 

Biography:  Casar  (Ancient Qassics)  (1870)  ; 
Thackeray  (1879) ;  Life  of  Cicero  (1880) ; 
Lord  Palmerston   (1882)  ;  An  Autobiography 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  mterestmg  to  repeat  his 
own  statement  that  during  the  twenty  years 
ending  in  1879,  TroUope's  literary  earnings 
amounted  to  about  £70,000  ($350,ooo)^a  result 
which  he  himself  described  as  "comfortable, 
but  not  splendid." 
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lope's  death  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
reputation  as  a  novelist  almost  imme- 
diately waned.  From  the  time  of  the  pro- 
duction of  Barchester  Towers  down  to 
the  year  in  which  he  died  he  had  remained 
steadily  a  favourite  writer  with  a  very 
large  and  discriminating  public.  No 
single  novel  that  he  wrote  ever  produced 
what  is  popularly  called  "a  literary  sensa- 
tion." That  was  not  the  day  when  novels 
by  writers  known  or  unknown  leaped  at 
once  to  the  sales  that  require  six  places  of 
figures  for  their  computation,  any  more 
than  it  was  the  day  when  novels  were  pro- 
duced to  be  read  by  every  one  in  the 
course  of  a  few  short  months,  and  then 
to  be  forgotten  absolutely.  Yet  if  Trol- 
lope's  success  had  not  been  spectacular, 
nevertheless,  it  had  been  substantial.  A 
new  novel  from  his  pen  was  always 
looked  for  with  keen  interest,  and  its 
appearance  was  always  an  event.  Why, 
then,  almost  immediately  after  his  death 
did  this  interest  decline,  and  why  until 
within  the  last  year  or  two  have  his  books 
appeared  to  be  gradually  passing  into  a 
species  of  oblivion?  If  these  books  have 
within  them,  as  they  most  surely  have,  all 
the  essential  qualities  that  give  vitality  to 
fiction,  why  should  they  have  suflfered  a 
decline  in  the  estimation  of  the  reading 
public?  There  are,  I  think,  two  explana- 
tions to  be  given  of  this  phenomenon,  and 
both  these  explanations  are  quite  con- 
sistent with  a  belief  that  TroUope's 
obscuration  is  but  a  passing  phase,  and 
that  even  now  he  is  beginning  to  take 
high  rank  and  an  enduring  place  among 
the  very  greatest  masters  of  modern  fic- 
tion. 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
publication  of  his  Autobiography  did  him 
^  ^  ^  serious  harm,  not  only  with  the  critics, 
but  with  his  own  admirers — with  all, 
indeed,  who  entertain  and  who  love  to 
entertain  what  may  be  termed  the  inspira- 
tional theory  of  literary  creation.  In  the 
fancy  of  these  persons  an  author  still  re- 
tains something  of  the  traditional  sanctity 
which  clung  to  him  in  the  days  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  when,  garlanded  with  bays,  he 
was  supposed  to  write  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Muses  whom  he  invoked,  and  who 
were  believed  to  touch  his  lips  with  the 
fire  of  inspiration.  TroUope,  however, 
roughly  and  almost  brutally  rejected  the 
notion  that  a  producer  of  literature  is 
anything  more  than  any  other  kind  of  a 


producer.  His  chief  motive  for  writing  is 
to  be  found,  not  in  the  love  of  fame  or  in 
the  worship  of  art  for  its  own  sake,  but 
in  the  desirability  of  money.  Read  his 
own  words  upon  this  subject : 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  many  who 
think  that  an  author  in  his  authorship  should 
not  regard  money — nor  a  painter,  or  sculptor, 
or  composer  in  his  art.  I  do  not  know  that  this 
unnatural  self-sacrifice  is  supposed  to  extend 
itself  further.  A  barrister,  a  clergsmian,  a 
doctor,  an  engineer,  and  even  actors  and  archi- 
tects, may  without  disgrace  follow  the  bent  of 
human  nature,  and  endeavour  to  fill  their  bellies 
and  clothe  their  backs  and  also  those  of  their 
wives  and  children  as  comfortably  as  they  can 
by  the  exercise  of  their  abilities  and  their 
crafts.  They  may  be  as  rationally  realistic  as 
may  the  butchers  and  the  bakers;  but  the 
artist  and  the  author  forget  the  high  glories  of 
their  calling  if  they  condescend  to  make  a 
money- return  a  first  object.  They  who  preach 
this  doctrine  will  be  much  offended  by  my 
theory ;  and  by  this  book  of  mine,  if  my  theory 
and  my  book  come  beneath  their  notice. 

The  last  sentence  has,  I  think,  been 
justified  by  the  event.  His  book  did  come 
beneath  the  notice  of  many  who  preached 
the  altruistic  doctrine  of  literary  produc- 
tion, and  they  were,  indeed,  offended  both 
by  his  theory  and  by  his  book.  Again,  as 
a  sort  of  corollary  to  his  original  propo- 
sition, the  account  that  he  has  given  of  his 
own  methods  of  writing  undoubtedly  did 
much  to  discredit  him  with  the  critics. 
As,  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  he  com- 
pared the  work  of  the  author  and  the 
artist  with  the  work  of  the  butcher  and 
the  baker,  so  was  he  fond — undoubtedly 
too  fond — of  saying  that  the  methods  of 
the  author  need  not  differ  in  kind  from 
the  methods  of  the  tradesman  or  the 
artisan.  The  following  passage  is  ex- 
tremely characteristic : 

I  had  long  since  convinced  myself  that  in 
such  works  as  mine  the  great  secret  consisted 
in  acknowledging  myself  to  be  bound  to  rules 
of  labour  similar  to  those  which  an  artisan 
or  a  mechanic  is  forced  to  obey.  A  shoe- 
maker when  he  has  finished  one  pair  of  shoes 
does  not  sit  down  and  contemplate  his  work  in 
idle  satisfaction.  "There  is  my  pair  of  shoes 
finished  at  last!  What  a  pair  of  shoes  it  isl" 
The  shoemaker  who  so  indulged  himself  would 
be  without  wages  half  his  time.  It  is  the  same 
with  a  professional  writer  of  books.    An  author 
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may,  of  course,  want  time  to  study  a  new  sub- 
ject He  will,  at  any  rate,  assure  himself  that 
there  is  some  such  good  reason  why  he  should 
pause.  He  does  pause,  and  will  be  idle  for  a 
month  or  two  while  he  tells  himself  how  beau- 
tiful is  that  last  pair  of  shoes  which  he  has  fin- 
ished! Having  thought  much  of  all  this,  and 
having  made  up  my  mind  that  I  could  be  really 
happy  only  when  I  was  at  work,  I  had  now 
quite  accustomed  myself  to  begin  a  second  pair 
as  soon  as  the  first  was  out  of  my  hands. 

And,  again,  this  curious  passage,  writ- 
ten down  soon  after  he  had  been  re- 
quested by  the  London  Graphic  to  write 
for  it  a  Christmas  story : 

I  feel,  with  regard  to  literature  somewhat  as 
I  suppose  an  upholsterer  and  undertaker  feels 
when  he  is  called  upon  to  supply  a  funeral.  He 
has  to  supply  it,  however  distasteful  it  may  be. 
It  is  his  business,  and  he  will  starve  if  he 
neglect  it.  So  have  I  felt  that  when  anjrthing 
in  the  shape  of  a  novel  was  required,  I  was 
bound  to  produce  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  dis- 
tasteful to  me  than  to  have  to  give  a  relish  of 
Christmas  to  what  I  write.  I  feel  the  humbug 
implied  by  the  nature  of  the  order.  .  .  .  Alas  I 
at  this  very  moment  I  have  one  to  write,  which 
I  have  promised  to  supply  within  three  weeks 
of  this  time — the  picture-makers  always  require 
a  long  interval — as  to  which  I  have  in  vain  been 
cudgelling  my  brain  for  the  last  month.  I  can't 
send  away  the  order  to  another  shop,  but  I  do 
not  know  how  I  shall  ever  get  the  coffin  made. 

If  this  was  TroUope's  theory,  he  cer- 
tainly carried  it  out  in  actual  practice.  He 
was  an  official  of  the  post-office  as  well  as 
a  novelist,  and  in  consequence  he  could 
not  always  pick  and  choose  the  times  and 
places  for  his  literary  labour.  The  in- 
spirational theory,  therefore,  was  impos- 
sible to  him;  for  the  moments  of  his 
inspiration  would  frequently  be  sure  to 
clash  with  the  moments  of  his  oppor- 
tunity. Hence,  quite  early  in  his  literary 
career  he  resolved  that  every  day  he 
would  devote  three  hours  to  composition, 
and  that  these  three  hours  should  be 
taken  whenever  they  could,  and  from 
whatever  time  was  at  his  disposal,  no 
matter  where  he  chanced  to  be.  This  rule 
he  never  broke.  If  he  were  at  home,  he 
sat  before  his  desk  and  wrote.  If  he  were 
on  a  railway  journey,  he  carried  with  him 
a  writing-pad,  and  in  the  railway  car- 
riage pursued  his  task,  regardless  of  his 
•urroundings  wntiJ  bis  daily  stint  h?^d 


been  completed.  If  he  were  making  a 
sea  voyage,  he  had  a  little  table  screwed 
to  the  side  of  his  stateroom ;  and  upon  it, 
even  in  the  stormiest  of  weather,  when 
the  ship  was  pitching  and  rocking,  and 
when  he  himself  was  suffering  from  the 
direst  qualms  of  seasickness,  he  wrote 
each  day  until  he  had  produced  three 
thousand  words — for  he  exacted  of  him- 
self at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  words 
each  quarter  of  an  hour — ^and  with  his 
watch  before  him  he  would  labour  with  all 
the  exactness  and  precision  of  an  ac- 
countant. 

Now,  all  these  things — his  liking  for 
money,  his  bourgeois  views  about  the  lit- 
erary profession,  and  the  stolidly  method- 
ical way  in  which,  apparently,  he  did 
his  work — seemed  very  shocking  to  very 
many  persons.  The  critics  all  cried  out 
in  reprobation,  and  thousands  of  those 
who  had  read  his  books  with  intense  de- 
light grew  speedily  ashamed  of  their 
enthusiasm  when  they  learned  just  how 
these  books  had  been  composed.  They 
experienced  a  sort  of  disillusionment. 
They  suddenly  perceived  all  sorts  of  de- 
fects of  which  before  they  had  been  ut- 
terly unconscious.  It  became  the  fashion 
to  speak  of  TroUope  as  a  mechanical  and 
uninspired  writer,  and,  being  mechanical 
and  uninspired,  as  one  whose  writing 
must  of  necessity  be  dull.  In  course  of 
time  this  judgment  passed  into  an  ac- 
cepted formula,  and  I  have  often  heard  it 
repeated  by  intelligent  men  and  women 
who,  upon  being  questioned,  were  forced 
reluctantly  to  admit  that  they  had  never 
read  a  single  line  of  TroUope  in  their 
lives.  They  were  simply  parroting  the 
dicta  of  Mr.  Henry  James  and  other  ^ 
critics  of  the  Transcendental  School. 
They  did  not  see,  and  the  critics  did  not 
see,  that  it  makes  no  difference  how  or 
when  or  by  whom  or  with  what  theory  a 
book  is  written;  since  it  can  be  rightly 
judged  only  by  what  it  holds  within  it- 
self. If  it  be  good,  if  it  be  true  to  life,  if 
it  can  make  you  laugh  with  its  humour 
and  thrill  with  its  passion,  if  it  can  make 
your  heart  beat  faster  by  its  power,  and 
your  lip  quiver  and  your  eyes  grow  dim 
by  its  pathos — why  should  you  listen  to 
the  arid  little  judgments  of  some  paltry 
critic,  equipped  with  a  yardstick  and  a  set 
of  rules  rather  than  with  a  heart  to  feel 
and  with  a  brain  to  understand  ?  There 
are  those  who  c^n  see  none  of  the  splen- 
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dour  of  Byron's  poetry,  because  Byron 
was.  himself  a  mocker  and  a  rake.  There 
are  some  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
become  familiar  with  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  Newman's  prose,  because  they  think  of 
him  as  a  recreant  to  the  faith  in  which  he 
had  been  bom.  Philistines  such  as  these 
may  scoif  at  TroUope  and  may  say  that 
he  was  uninspired  and  mechanical  be- 
cause he  wrote  three  hours  a  day  with 
his  watch  before  him;  but  no  man  who 
reads  his  books  and  feels  their  magic 
and  their  elemental  vigour  and  virility 
can  deny  that  Anthony  Trollope  was,  in 
his  own  sphere,  just  as  g^eat  as  Thack- 
eray, and  (with  certain  definite  limita- 
tions) almost  the  peer  of  Balzac. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  defend 
him  only  in  this  way.  The  impartial 
critic  should  recall  not  merely  all  those 
passages  where  Trollope  has  flouted  at 
"inspiration"  in  its  hackneyed  sense,  and 
where  he  has  half  defiantly  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  with  a  conscious  exaggera- 
tion, crammed  down  the  critic's  throat  a 
bluntly  phrased  repudiation  of  pure  art. 
There  is  another  side  to  this ;  for  there  is 
something  else  that  Trollope  tells  us 
which  should  modify  the  judgment  of 
even  the  most  captious  and  fastidious.  A 
few  sentences  that  he  has  himself  written 
about  Thackeray  will  give  a  clue  to  what 
I  have  in  mind : 

Late  in  Thackeray's  life — ^he  never  was  an 
old  man,  but  toward  the  end  of  his  career — he 
failed  in  his  power  of  charming,  because  he 
allowed  his  mind  to  become  idle.  In  the  plots 
which  he  conceived,  and  in  the  language  which 
he  used,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  per- 
ceptible change;  but  in  The  Virginians  and  in 
Philip  the  reader  is  introduced  to  no  character 
with  which  he  makes  a  close  and  undying  ac- 
quaintance. And  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  so 
because  Thackeray  himself  had  no  such  inti- 
macy. His  mind  had  come  to  be  weary  of  that 
fictitious  life  which  is  always  demanding  the 
labour  of  new  creation;  and  he  troubled  him- 
self with  his  two  Virginians  and  his  Philip 
only  when  he  was  seated  at  his  desk. 

This  criticism  by  him  of  a  brother 
author  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  what 
has  been  so  carelessly  described  as  Trol- 
lope's  mechanical  process  of  composition. 
Did  Trollope  trouble  himself  with  his 
creations  only  when  he  was  seated  at  his 
desk?  If  so,  then  it  may  be  that  he  de- 
serves the  reproach  of  being  a  mere  lit- 


erary artisan.  Nothing,  however,  could 
be  more  untrue.  His  hours  of  real  com- 
position were  not  the  hours  when  he  was 
writing,  but  when  he  was  alone,  un- 
troubled by  society,  free  from  all  other 
cares  and  other  duties,  and  able  to  pass 
from  the  world  of  fact  which  lay  about 
him,  and  to  live  in  that  other  no  less  ac- 
tual world  which  he  himself  created.  It 
was  then  that  he  wrought  out  his  plots, 
and  called  into  existence  the  men  and 
women  whom  the  world  has  come  to 
know,  and  when  (though  he  himself  re- 
jected the  idea)  true  inspiration  came  to 
him.  I  have  quoted  the  words  on  which 
his  critics  have  condemned  him.  Let  me 
now  quote  the  words  which  make  that 
condemnation  utterly  unjust: 

At  such  times  I  have  been  able  to  imbue  my- 
self thoroughly  with  the  characters  I  have  had 
in  hand.  I  have  wandered  alone  among  the 
rocks  and  woods,  crying  at  their  gfrief,  laughing 
at  their  absurdities,  and  thoroughly  enjoying 
their  joy.  I  have  been  impregnated  with  my 
own  creations  till  it  has  been  my  only  excite- 
ment to  sit  with  the  pen  in  my  hand,  and  drive 
my  team  before  me  at  as  quick  a  pace  as  I 
could  make  them  travel. 

Are  these  the  words  and  is  this  the 
feeling  of  a  literary  artisan?  Could  the 
most  brilliant  writer  whom  the  world  has 
ever  known  bring  to  our  minds  more 
vividly  the  creative  spirit,  the  throbbing 
brain,  and  the  living  soul  of  the  inspired 
artist?  And,  as  a  last  quotation,  let  me 
cite  these  sentences  which  Trollope  wrote 
down  very  soberly  in  summing  up  his 
thoroughly  matured  opinions  of  his  own 
profession : 

The  novelist  has  other  aims  than  the  eluci- 
dation of  his  plot.  He  desires  to  make  his 
readers  so  intimately  acquainted  with  his  char- 
acters that  the  creatures  of  his  brain  should  be 
to  them  speaking,  moving,  living,  human  crea- 
tures. This  he  can  never  do  unless  he  know 
those  fictitious  personages  himself;  and  he  can 
never  know  them  unless  he  can  live  with  them 
in  the  full  reality  of  established  intimacy. 
They  must  be  with  him  as  he  lies  down  to 
sleep  and  as  he  wakens  from  his  dreams.  He 
must  learn  to  hate  them  and  to  love  them.  He 
must  argue  with  them,  forgive  them,  and  even 
submit  to  them.  He  must  know  of  them 
whether  they  be  cold-blooded  or  passionate, 
whether  true  or  false,  and  how  far  true,  and 
how  far  false.    The  depth  and  the  breadth,  and 
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the  narrowness  and  the  shallowness  of  each 
should  be  dear  to  him. 

It  is  so  that  I  have  lived  with  my  characters, 
and  thence  has  come  whatever  success  I  have 
obtained.  There  is  a  gallery  of  them,  and  of 
all  in  that  gallery  I  may  say  that  I  know  the 
tone  of  the  voice,  and  the  colour  of  the  hair, 
every  flame  of  the  eye,  and  the  very  clothes 
they  wear.  Of  each  man  I  could  assert  whether 
he  would  have  said  these  or  the  other  words; 
of  every  woman,  whether  she  would  then  have 
smiled  or  so  have  frowned. 

These  passages  and  others  like  them 
make  it  clear  enough  that  TroUope's  three 
hours  a  day  of  writing  and  the  imposition 
upon  himself  of  a  stated  task  are  to  be 
viewed  quite  differently  from  the  way  in 
which  the  critics  view  them.  These  three 
hours  were  not  hours  of  composition  in 
the  real  sense  of  that  word.  When  he 
came  to  his  desk  he  did  not  come  to  it 
with  an  empty  mind  and  with  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty  as  to  what  he  was  about  to  do. 
He  came  to  it  with  the  work  of  composi- 
tion and  creation  already  quite  accom- 
plished, with  everything  thought  out, 
and  with  a  mind,  as  he  himself  described 
it,  impregnated  with  his  own  creations; 
so  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  take  his 
pen  in  hand  and  transcribe  with  the  ut- 
most rapidity  the  scenes,  the  incidents,  the 
dialogue,  and  the  reflections  with  which 
his  active  brain  was  teeming.  His  three 
hours  of  daily  work,  then,  were  hours  of 
clerical  work  alone.  The  real  labour  had 
been  already  done. 

Therefore,  it  is  unfair  and  almost  dis- 
honest to  take  a  part  of  what  he  has  re- 
vealed to  us  regarding  his  own  method, 
and  to  ignore  the  other  part  which  is 
necessary  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  it 
all.  TroUope  was  not  uninspired ;  he  was 
not  mechaiiical;  his  novels  were  not 
turned  out  as  a  cobbler  turns  out  shoes, 
nor  as  an  undertaker  turns  out  coffins; 
but  they  were  called  into  being  as  every 
great  artistic  creation  is  called  into  being, 
with  pain  and  travail  and  joy  and  exulta- 
tion, by  a  mind  aroused  to  put  forth  all 
its  powers,  an  imagination  splendidly 
aflame,  and  a  soul  pierced  through  and 
through  by  poignant  birth-pangs.  And 
the  novels  themselves  show  all  of  this 
quite  plainly  to  one  who  reads  them  with 
a  sentient  mind.  If  TroUope,  with  a  cer- 
tain healthy  contempt  for  the  dilettante 
and  the  amateur,  has  sometimes  seemed 


to  hold  all  art  in  slight  esteem,  and  to 
blurt  out  bluntly  that  there  is  no  art,  and 
that  he  wrote  his  novels  in  the  spirit  of  a 
man  of  business,  then  there  is  always  at 
hand  the  reply  which  a  critic  lately  made 
to  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  in  answer  to  a 
brilliant  gibe  of  his  directed  against  Art. 
The  critic  in  question  took  down  a  volume 
of  Mr.  Kipling's  poems  and,  turning  to 
that  wonderful  ballad  entitled  "Manda- 
lay" — B,  ballad  curiously  blended  of 
human  passion  and  oriental  colour  and 
haunting  music — ^he  simply  said,  "But, 
Mr.  Kipling,  this  is  Art." 

I  have  said,  however,  that  for  the  tem- 
porary   decline    of    general    interest    in 
Trollope's  work  there  is  another  reason, 
and  it  is  one  that  has  reference  to  the  lit- 
erary history  of  our  own  times.    It  was 
near  the  date  of  Trollope's  death  that  the 
English  reading  world  began  to  feel  the       ^  ^ 
influence    of    the    so-called    naturalistic 
school  of  French  fiction.    In  1881,  after 
the  appearance  in  English  of  the  two 
novels  {U Assommoir  and  Nana)  that  are 
the  most  famous  if  not  the  best  of  all 
that  he  has  written,  Emile  Zola  first  be- 
came known  and  was  first  seriously  read 
in  England  and  the  United  States.    The 
almost  epic  power  of   this  man    took  a 
strong  hold  upon  every  class  of  readers, 
while  his  grossness  and  brutality,  though 
at  first  they  horrified,  at  length  came  to 
possess  a  morbid  fascination  for  those  to 
whom  the  combination  of  extraordinary 
genius  and  unbridled  license  had  been 
hitherto  unknown. .  The  more  wholesome 
and  self-restrained  realism  of  native  Eng- 
lish writers  like  Thackeray  and  TroUope      ^ 
seemed  for  the  moment  to   be  pale  and 
cold  beside  the  panorama  unrolled  before 
the  eyes  by  Zola,  in  which  all  that  was 
morally   hideous   and   phvsically   loath- 
some   was    exploited    with    the    utmost 
frankness,  and  in  which  every  form  of 
vice  stood  out  in  bold  relief    against  a 
background  glaring  with  infernal  fires. 
Then  began  and  then  continued    for  a 
time    the    cult    of    the    Unmentionable. 
American  and  English  readers  and   stu- 
dents of  literature  went  through  a  strange 
experience,  from  which  only  during  the 
past  three  years  have  they  seemed  to  be 
gradually  recovering.  The  Gallic  influence 
was  paramount.    French  writers,  hitherto 
but  little  read  outside  of  France,  were  has- 
tily translated.  We  went  back  to  Stendhal 
and  the  Goncourt  brothers.    We  read  and 
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reread  Balzac  and  Flaubert.  We  hailed 
the  rise  of  Maupassant  in  his  cynicism,  of 
Mendes  in  his  monstrosity,  and  of  Huys- 
mans  in  his  degeneracy.  With  a  few,  all 
this  was  an  initiation  into  new  theories  of 
fiction ;  with  the  many,  it  was  a  baptism 
of  filth.  The  fashion  spread,  and  at  last 
in  English  we  had  rivals  of  the  French — 
George  Moore  and  Gissing,  and  (longo 
intervallo)  Saltus  and  Flowerdew  and 
Frank  Norris — while  English  play- 
wrights arose  to  present  the  same  dis- 
torted views  of  life  in  a  dramatic  form. 
This  naturalistic  movement  ran  a  rapid 
course.  It  was  a  strange  infection,  a 
furious  fever,  and  it  has  left  lasting  traces 
upon  our  intellectual  life ;  but  as  an  infec- 
tion and  a  fever  it  has  passed  away,  and 
men  and  women  have  reverted  once  again 
to  healthier  tastes  and  saner  literary 
pleasures — ^to  an  appreciation  of  the  Ro- 
mantic and  a  preference  for  that  truer 
realism  which  views  life  as  a  whole  and 
does  not  find  its  normal  phases  in  a  gut- 
ter. 

Of  this  truer  realism  there  have  been 
^  ^  just  three  great  masters,  and  these  are 
Balzac,  Thackeray,  and  Trollope.  All 
three  of  them  are  free  alike  from  any 
taint  of  Naturalism  and  from  the  paltri- 
ness of  Trivialism.  By  universal  consent 
Balzac  stands  pre-eminent  among  the 
three,  not  because  he  alone  saw  all  of  life, 
but  because  he  alone  both  saw  it  and  had 
the  courage  and  the  power  to  set  it  forth. 
The  real  supremacy  of  Balzac  is  not  to  be 
found  in  his  mastery  of  detail,  in  the  com- 
pleteness and  perfection  of  any  single 
book  of  his,  or  in  the  unique  fidelity  to 
life  of  any  single  character  or  single  set  of 
characters  portrayed  for  us.  No  one  of 
the  many  novels  which  are  linked  to- 
gether to  form  his  wonderful  Comidie 
Humaine — ^no  one  of  these,  I  say,  not 
even  Euginie  Grandet,  or  Ph'e  Goriot, 
can,  taken  by  itself,  be  favourably  com- 
pared with  Pendennis  or  The  Newcomes 
or  even  with  Vanity  Fair.  He  has  drawn 
no  characters  more  absolutely  true  to  life 
and  more  enduring  in  the  minds  of  men 
than  Becky  Sharp  and  Lord  Steyne  and 
Major  Pendennis  and  Harry  Foker  and 
Colonel  Newcome.  Balzac's  supremacy 
really  lies  in  the  vastness  and  fulness  of 
his  achievement,  in  the  immensity  of  his 
canvas,  in  his  Titanism.  He  at  times 
works  roughly,  but  he  is  not  cutting  deli- 
cate little  figures  upon  a  gem ;  he  is  rather 


hewing  monumental  sculptures  out  of  a 
gigantic  crag.  To  know  him  as  he  is,  we 
must  know  every  line  he  wrote ;  for  only 
in  his  entirety  can  he  be  really  knewn  at 
all.  His  conspicuous  merit  is  not  that  he 
has  given  us  an  accurate  and  artistic  pic- 
ture of  this  or  that  or  the  other  section  of 
human  life,  but  that  with  an  almost  super- 
human sweep  of  vision  he  has  revealed  to 
us  in  one  immortal  picture  all  life  in  its 
completeness.  Thackeray  has  not  done 
this.  He  doubtless  saw  all  life,  but  he 
never  drew  it  all.  He  had  not  the  au- 
dacity, he  had  not  the  energy  and  the 
tremendous  vitality,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  for  such  a  task ;  and  he  was  ham- 
pered by  the  conventions  of  Anglo-Saxon 
tradition  which  told  him  that  there  is 
much  in  human  life  from  which  not  even 
transcendent  genius  may  draw  aside  the 
veil.  Thackeray's  work,  therefore,  is  the 
work  of  one  who  laboured  under  limita- 
tions— limitations  that  were  partly  self- 
imposed — ^and  the  result  is  a  wonderful 
reproduction  of  his  own  sphere  of  life  and 
of  all  that  entered  into  it,  with  glimpses 
also,  though  they  are  only  glimpses,  of 
the  half-world  that  lay  beyond.  His 
artistry  is  perfect ;  his  feeling  for  his  sub- 
ject is,  perhaps,  even  more  true  than  that 
of  Balzac.  Yet  blot  out  the  city  of  Lon- 
don from  the  world  of  his  creation,  and 
how  little  is  there  left !  With  him,  in  his 
finer  work,  all  interests  centre  there. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  relative 
place  of  Anthony  Trollope  in  the  realistic 
triad,  we  must  bear  in  mind  precisely  the 
same  standards  that  have  been  applied  to 
Balzac  and  to  Thackeray.  No  single  book 
of  TroUope's,  not  even  Barchester  Towers 
or  He  Knew  He  Was  Right,  can  be  fa- 
vour^ably  compared  with  any  of  the  three 
j^reat  Thackerayan  novels.  Like  Balzac. 
Trollope  is  inferior  to  Thackeray  in 
execution  and  in  mastery  of  detail, 
though  quite  his  equal  in  his  insight  into 
character;  for  Mrs.  Proudie  and  the 
Bishop  of  Barchester  and  Lady  Glencora 
and  Lizzie  Eustace  and  Mr.  Chaffanbrass 
have  long  since  won  a  place  among  the 
immortals.  But,  like  Balzac,  he  reveals  to 
us  a  larger  world  than  Thackeray's,  and 
always  with  a  perfect  comprehension  of 
it.  It  is  a  Briton's  world,  as  Balzac's  is  a 
Frenchman's ;  but  it  is  not,  as  is  Thack- 
eray's, the  world  of  a  mere  Londoner. 
Trollope  gives  us  London  life,  too,  and 
much  more  fully  than  Thackeray  has 
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done;  for  he  shows  us  in  a  series  of  bril- 
liant novels  the  very  penetralia  of  the 
political  world  as  Thackeray  never  could 
have  done  because  he  lacked  the  knowl- 
edge. TroUope  performed  the  task  with 
such  success  as  to  extort  a  wondering 
applause  from  the  men  who  lived  the  life 
that  was  lived  by  the  Mildmays  and  Dau- 
beneys,  the  De  Terriers  and  Monks,  and 
•  all  the  smaller  fry  whose  ambitions  and 
intrigues  are  inextricably  tangled  with 
the  work  of  government.  But  Trollope 
has  done  more  than  this.  He  has  given 
us  also  rural  England  and  provincial 
^  ,  England — ^an  England  with  which  Lon- 
don has  no  close  association.  Thackeray 
never  created  for  us  a  cathedral  city  like 
Barchester,  much  less  an  entire  county 
like  Barsetshire.  We  cannot  go  with 
him  among  the  yeomanry,  among  the 
boors,  among  the  country  gentlemen, 
among  the  small  tradesmen,  among  the 
local  lawyers  and  provincial  clergy,  and 
get,  not  merely  passing  glimpses  of  the 
life  they  led,  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
it  in  all  its  phases.  Again,  Trollope  has 
shown  us  Ireland,  which  he  knew  as  few 
Englishmen  have  ever  known  it,  in  all 
its  wit  and  pathos  and  squalour  and 
improvidence.  And  in  this,  as  in  all  he 
wrote,  there  is  everywhere,  as  Hawthorne 
said,  the  human  nature  that  must  make 
these  novels  universally  successful  in 
their  appeal  to  human  interests  and 
human  sympathies. 

Take,  then,  these  three  great  writers 
and  compare  them.  Balzac,  first  of  all, 
the  master  of  his  craft,  the  artist  and  the 
psychologiie,  who  in  drawing  all  of 
France  drew  also,  broadly  speaking,  all 
humanity.  Then  Trollope,  far  more  lim- 
ited than  Balzac,  because  there  were 
depths  that  he  could  not  sound,  as  there 
were  unclean  haunts  that  he  refused  to 
penetrate,  yet  still  one  who  revealed  his 
country  and  his  countrymen  more  fully 
and  more  truly  than  any  other  English- 
man has  ever  done.    And  finally,  there  is 


Thackeray,  superior  in  some  things  to 
Balzac  and  to  Trollope,  but  working 
in  a  field  so  narrow,  and  producing 
what  is  comparatively  so  very  little,  as  to 
deserve  the  third  place  when  regarded 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  actual  achieve- 
ment. 

There  are  many  things  that  make  a 
parallel  between  Balzac  and  Anthony 
Trollope  very  interesting.  Each  passed 
through  a  long  apprenticeship  to  poverty ; 
each  gave  much  thought  to  money  and  to 
material  things;  each  laboured  with  an 
energy  that  was  astonishing;  each  was 
the  most  prolific  writer  among  his  con- 
temporaries; each  knew  his  country  and 
his  countrymen  of  every  class  and  type 
and  station ;  each  drew  them  as  they  were 
and  are,  and  with  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  humanity  at  large ;  and  each  stands 
forth  as  the  novelist  of  a  nation.  Trol- 
lope has  written  nothing  that  can  be 
matched  with  Balzac  at  his  best;  yet  he 
has  never  descended  to  the  inanity  of 
Balzac  at  his  worst.  If  he  could  not  have 
penned  a  book  so  sombre  and  so  terrible 
as  Cousine  Bette,  neither  could  he  have 
brought  himself  to  perpetrate  so  wildly 
meaningless  a  screed  as  Seraphita.  If 
his  pages  do  not  sting  with  epigram, 
they  glow  with  humour.  If  he  often  shuts 
his  eyes  to  what  is  foul  and  mor- 
bid and  revolting,  he  sees  more  clearly 
still  that  which  is  good  and  true  and 
tender.  In  a  word,  if  he  lacks  something 
of  the  brilliancy  and  something  of  the 
hardness  and  something  of  the  unpitying 
logic  of  the  Frenchman,  all  this  but 
makes  him  the  more  typically  English, 
and  gives  us  one  more  reason  for  believ- 
ing that,  in  the  end,  when  the  swift  years 
shall  have  swept  away  the  cobweb  reputa- 
tions which  confuse  men's  judgments  for 
the  moment,  the  name  of  Anthony  Trol- 
lope will  rightfully  be  recognised  as  first 
upon  the  roll  of  England's  realistic  nov- 
elists. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 
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PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  HORACE  GREELEY 


The  occurrence  of  the  ninetieth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Horace  Greeley, 
and  the  fact  that  his  contemporaries  are 
rapidly  passing  away,  make  it  appropriate 
that  those  of  us  who  remain  and  were 
associated  with  him  in  newspaper  work 
should  place  on  record  their  impressions 
of  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest, 
our  American  journalists,  as  mfmoires 
pour  servir  when  the  time  shall  have  come 
to  write  an  authoritative  biography. 

My  first  interview  with  Mr.  Greeley 
was  under  circumstances  well  calculated 
to  impress  an  imaginative  small  boy.  My 
parents  were  living  in  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  and  the  editor  of  the  Tribune 
and  my  father  had  just  returned  from  a 
Whig  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  during 
which  their  common  friend  and  political 
idol,  Henry  Clay,  had  been  hardly  handled 
in  his  race  for  the  Presidency.  Mr. 
Greeley  had  retired  for  the  night,  but 
some  article  necessary  to  his  toilet  hav- 
ing been  forgotten,  I,  then  a  child  of  five 
or  six,  was  sent  with  it  to  his  room.  Our 
guest  had  already  disrobed  and  was 
standing  in  his  chemise  de  nuit,  bare  as 
to  his  legs  and  with  a  cotton  nightcap 
crowning  his  blond  locks.  Although  he 
had  not  then  attained  the  girth  of  later 
years,  being  scrawny  rather  than  portly, 
his  height,  his  prominent  cheek-bones,  his 
peculiar  figure  and  general  eccentric  ap- 
pearance formed  a  picture  that  photo- 
graphed itself  indelibly  upon  my  memory. 

My  father  was  then  part  owner  of 
a  steamer  (afterward  absorbed  by  that 
octopus  of  the  early  days  of  railway  and 
steamboat  transportation,  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  Railroad  Company)  which 
plied  between  New  York  and  New 
Brunswick;  and  having  between  three 
and  four  hours'  leisure  daily,  he  passed 
the  time  in  the  Tribune  office,  reading 
the  exchanges,  he  being  a  passionate 
amateur  politician,  although  he  never 
sought  nor  held  office.  Being  possessed 
of  a  phenomenal  memory,  he  was  thus  of 
great  service  to  Mr.  Greeley  during 
heated  political  campaigns.  It  was 
through  the  connection  thus  formed  that 
in  February,  1865,  I  began  work  on  the 
Tribune  as  night,  exchange  and  "make- 
up" editor — a  posifion  involving  tasks 
more  onerous  and  responsibilities  greater 


than,  in  justice  to  himself,  any  one  man 
should  have  assumed.  At  that  time  the 
late  Sidney  Howard  Gay  was  managing 
editor;  George  W.  Smalley  (now  New 
York  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times)  was  a  "brevier"  or  editorial 
writer;  Dr.  Ripley  was  still  the  book- 
reviewer,  and  Professor  Schemen  (a 
most  thorough  and  genial  German 
scholar)  foreign  editor,  while  Messrs,  E. 
C.  Stedman,  Congdon  and  Ba3rard  Taylor 
(when  in  town)  contributed  to  the  edi- 
torial page.  "Ned"  House  wrote  of  the 
theatres  (being  succeeded  by  William 
Winter  in  the  summer  of  1866),  and 
Clarence  Cook  criticised  pictures.  Mr. 
England,  long  the  city  editor,  had  not  yet 
become  business  manager  of  the  Sun 
under  Charles  A.  Dana,  and  Amos  Cum- 
mings  had  charge  of  the  weekly  edition  of 
the  Tribune,  In  short,  the  readers  of  Mr. 
Greeley's  journal  were  well  served  in 
those  days. 

Its  editor  usually  reached  the  office 
about  four  p.m.,  and  going  to  his  "den" 
(a  very  cramped,  six-by-nine  apology  for 
a  room)  had  to  pass  through  the  main 
editorial  sanctum,  where  several  of  the 
writers  had  their  desks.  The  Chief  com- 
ing in  one  afternoon,  somebody  ventured 
to  remark:  "Mr.  Greeley,  that  was  a 
rather  bad  slip  in  your  editorial  on  'Tem- 
perance' this  morning!"  Mr.  Greeley 
stopped  in  his  shambling  progress  toward 
his  room,  pushed  his  spectacles  over  his 
forehead,  and  demanded  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  assault.  It  was  then  explained  to 
him  that  he  had  written  a  sentence  some- 
thing like  this:  "We  refer  to  sherry, 
Heidsick,  port,  Madeira,  champagne  and 
other  kinds  of  wine,"  as  though  Heidsick 
were  ^  variety  by  itself.  Mr.  Greeley 
thought  a  second,  and  then,  with  a  hu- 
morous twinkle  in  his  eyes,  drawled  out : 
"I  guess  I'm  the  only  man  here  that  could 
have  made  that  mistake!"  Needless  to 
add  that  the  subject  was  not  pursued  fur- 
ther by  the  critics  of  the  staff. 

The  absence  of  the  slightest  financial 
ability  in  Mr.  Greeley's  mental  equipment 
is  proverbial,  but  in  one  case  it  stood  him 
and  his  in  good  stead.  I  refer  to  his  reck- 
less generosity  to  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
despite  the  vehemently  expressed  disap- 
proval of  his  father,  the  "Commodore," 
which  is  said  to  have  added  to  his  daugfa- 
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ter's  dowry,  after  his  death,  the  handsome 
sum  of  $30,000 !  This,  however,  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  his  general  experi- 
ence. After  the  settlement  of  his  estate 
the  Sun  published  a  list  of  Mr.  Greeley's 
assets.  It  would  have  been  one  of  the 
most  laughter-exciting  documents  on  rec- 
ord had  it  not  been  so  pathetic — the 
pathos  being  involved  in  die  reflection 
that  so  mu(£  good  money  should  have 
been  expended  in  exploiting  schemes  that, 
one  would  imagine,  could  not  have  gained 
a  moment's  attention  outside  the  walls  of 
a  lunatic  asylum.  Railways  to  the  moon 
and  inventions  for  extracting  sunbeams 
from  cucumbers  were  not  "in  it"  with  the 
wild  and  wicked  devices  in  attempting  to 
realise  which  the  White-coated  Philos- 
opher of  Printing  House  Square  had 
sunk  so  many  of  his  hard-earned  dollars. 
Indeed,  had  not  his  true  friend,  McEl- 
rath,  the  publisher  of  the  Tribune, 
insisted  on  taking  charge  of  his  finances 
and  on  criticising  his  investments,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Greeley  family  would 
have  been  often  without  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

In  illustration  of  Mr.  Greeley's  general 
financial  recklessness  my  own  experience 
is  in  point.  While  still  on  the  Tribune, 
and  being  about  to  go  to  housekeeping,  I 
had  asked  him  for  a  loan  of  $250  or  $300. 
He  replied  that  the  claims  upon  his  purse 
were  so  numerous  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  oblige  me.  Two  or  three  years 
afterward,  through  the  generosity  of  my 
father,  I  was  enabled  to  purchase  the 
Tobacco  Leaf,  the  organ  of  the  tobacco 
trade,  and  subsequently  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  following  facts : 

The  Leaf  Wt.o  the  property  of  a  Ger- 
man who  had  a  fancy  for  publishing  trade 
papers,  and  who  had  launched  on  the  sea 
of  journalism  sheets  devoted  to  petro- 
leum, horticulture,  the  fashions,  the  Irish 
people,  liquors,  etc.  These  ventures,  if 
they  did  not  at  once  pay  expenses,  he 
would  offer  for  sale,  usually  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks  or  two  months,  and  if  a  pur- 
chaser were  not  then  forthcoming  he 
would  discontinue  them.  The  history  of 
the  periodical  that  aspired  to  be  the  organ 
of  the  liquor  trade  is  peculiar.  On  being 
advertised,  it  was  sold  for  $1000  (it 
wotdd  have  been  dear  at  a  quarter  of  that 
amount)  to  one  claiming  to  be  an  ex-Con- 
federate officer,  who  turned  out  to  be  a 
drunkard,  and  who  "ran"  his  new  prop- 


erty "into  the  ground"  after  a  month  or 
two  of  studied  neglect.  Never  was  an 
enterprise  so  rapidly  and  effectually 
ruined.  It  was  a  pitiful  spectacle,  the 
more  so  because  the  purchase-money 
which  had  served  only  to  accelerate  this 
Rake's  Progress  had  been  contributed  by 
Horace  Greeley  at  the  very  time  that  he 
had  professed  himself  unable  to  loan  me 
a  fraction  of  the  amount,  although  I  was 
the  son  of  an  old  friend  who  was  amply 
able  to  make  good  any  possible  deficit, 
and  also  an  employe  under  his  control. 
The  $1000  (or  admit  that  it  was  only 
$500)  he  had  given  to  an  entire  stranger 
who  had,  in  some  way,  worked  upon  his 
sympathies.  Of  course,  the  ex-Confed- 
erate could  not  have  confessed  his  object 
in  borrowing  the  money,  but  the  facility 
with  which  he  obtained  it  illustrates  Mr. 
Greeley's  extraordinary  carelessness  in 
financial  matters.  This  tale  told  of  any 
one  else  would  have  been  incredible ;  re- 
lated of,  perhaps,  the  greatest  spendthrift 
of  his  century,  it  is  probably  only  too 
true! 

XL 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the 
illegibility  of  Mr.  Greeley's  handwriting, 
and  many  tales,  more  or  less  apocryphal, 
are  told  regarding  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  have  been  worse  penmen  than 
the  editor  of  the  Tribune  (Rufus  Choate, 
for  example),  but  not  many;  still,  with 
patience,  his  average  hieroglyphics  could 
nearly  always  be  deciphered. 

In  setting  his  "copy"  in  the  Tribune 
office,  of  course  great  care  was  taken,  it 
being  confided  generally  only  to  certain 
typesetting  experts.  One. night  a  few 
lines  of  it  fell,  unfortunately,  into  the 
hands  of  "a  rank  outsider,"  with  ludic- 
rous results.  The  "outsider"  in  question 
was  a  poor  old  typo,  whose  days  of  use- 
fulness had  passed  long  since,  but  who 
managed  to  subsist  on  a  few  dollars 
earned  weekly  by  "subbing"  (that  is,  act- 
ing as  a  substitute)  for  other  printers, 
who  from  one  cause  or  another  (generally 
laziness  and  a  desire  to  "spree")  took  "a 
night  off."  On  this  occasion  the  old  man 
was  doing  his  level  best,  or  worst,  at 
somebodv's  case,  when  he  happened  to 
get  hold  of  "a  take"  of  one  of  Mr.  Gree- 
ley's editorials,  and  proceeded  to  embalm 
it  in  type.    As  he  set  it  the  bit  of  "copy" 
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"made  sense,"  but  it  was  not  the  meaning 
that  Mr.  Greeley  intended  to  convey.  As 
it  was  not  utter  nonsense  it  passed  the 
proof-readers,  and  (as  the  writer  hap- 
pened to  be  out  of  town)  it  got  into  the 
paper. 

The  following  evening  Mr.  Greeley 
reached  the  office  in  no  amiable  mood,  and 
lost  little  time  in  tramping  up  the  iron 
staircase  to  the  composing-rooms  on  the 
floor  above.  Here  he  encountered  "Sam," 
the  night  foreman  (quite  a  character  in 
his  way,  with  his  constantly  used  catch- 
words, "matter-of-course,"  "matter-of- 
course,"),  and  the  air  was  soon  blue  with 
the  Chief's  imprecations  on  the  luckless 
typo,  the  proof-readers,  the  foreman,  and, 
indeed,  the  entire  force  typographical. 
As  soon  as  it  became  possible  to  make 
one's  self  heard  above  this  verbal  tempest 
Mr.  Greeley  was  informed  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  that  it  was  not  really  the 
fault  of  the  old  man,  who  had  done  the 
best  he  could,  but  that  the  blame  should 
rest  rather  on  the  assistant  foreman, 
whose  carelessness  was  the  cause  of  the 
veteran's  getting  the  "copy"  from  the 
"hook."  As  the  argument  appealed  to 
Mr.  Greeley's  intelligence  (he  knew  the 
culprit  by  sight),  he  suddenly  realised 
that,  in  giving  way  to  his  passion,  he  was 
making  a  spectacle  of  himself — in  fact, 
enabling  the  printers  (who  had  all 
stopped  work)  to  enjoy  a  high-class  "cir- 
cus"— he  called  out  in  his  squeaky  treble : 
"Won't  somebody  please  kick  me  down- 
stairs ?"  and  shuffled  out  of  the  room. 

Speaking  of  handwriting,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  recall  the  fact  that  Mr.  Greeley  has 
left  behind  him  a  very  frank  criticism  of 
the  legibility  of  his  own  chirography. 
Being  uptown  one  day,  and  wishing  to 
send  a  telegram  and  also  to  get  shaved, 
he  entered  a  hotel  and  sent  his  dispatch. 
Then,  passing  into  the  barber-shop,  he  sat 
down  in  an  operating-chair,  and  (accord- 
ing to  his  custom)  was  soon  sound  asleep. 
Meantime  the  telegram  had  created  a  de- 
cided sensation,  Mr.  Greeley  having 
thrown  it  down  hastily  on  the  desk  and 
neglected  to  translate  it.  Nobody  from 
the  manager  down  being  aBle  to  supply  a 
legible  equivalent  for  the  mysterious 
characters,  a  messenger  was  sent  into  the 
barber-shop  with  the  screed.  Waking 
with  a  start,  and  supposing  that  the  boy 
had  brought  an  answer  to  his  dispatch, 
Mr.  Greeley  took  the  paper,  scanned  it  for 


a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  look  of  deep 
disgust,  piped  out:  "What  blamed  idiot 
wrote  that?" 

Having  risen  from  the  ranks  himself, 
Mr.  Greeley  was  always  thoughtful  of  the 
welfare  of  his  compositors,  and  was 
quick  to  recognise  merit  at  the  "case." 
To  this  fact  many  owed  their  first  step  in 
life,  of  whom  Congressman  Amos  Cum- 
mings  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  He 
was  promoted  from  the  printing-room  to 
the  editorial  department,  and  became  one 
of  the  Chief's  prime  favourites.  One  day, 
during  a  discussion,  the  details  of  which  I 
have  forgotten,  Mr.  Greeley  enunciated 
his  clever  definition  of  fools:  "Amos, 
there  are  three  kinds  of  fools:  the  fools 
that  never  know  their  own  minds;  the 
d— d  fools  that  are  all  the  time  changing 
'em,  and  the  G — d  d — d  fools  that  never 
change  'em !" 

When  Sidney  Howard  Gay,  in  the 
summer  of  1866,  resigned  from  the  posi- 
tion of  managing-editor  of  the  Tribune, 
and  before  John  Russell  Young  (who 
had  made  himself  persona  grata  with 
Mr.  Greeley  by  a  highly  eulogistic  notice 
of  the  latter 's  American  Conflict,  the 
concluding  volume  of  which  had  just 
been  issued)  succeeded  him,  there  was,  so 
to  speak,  an  interregnum  during  which 
George  W.  Smalley  performed  the  duties. 
Now,  it  so  happened  that  the  Chief  and 
Mr.  Smalley  were  not  on  very  good 
terms,  or  at  least  were  not  sympathetic. 
The  latter  had  married  an  adopted  daugh- 
ter of  Wendell  Phillips,  and  at  that  time 
Wendell  and  Horace  (for  what  reason  I 
know  not)  were  unable  to  agree,  and  Mr. 
Smalley  naturally  took  sides  with  the 
distinguished  Bostonian. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Greeley  had  writ- 
ten an  article  wherein  he  referred  to  the 
international  yacht  race,  in  which  the 
present  James  Gordon  Bennett  partici- 
pated, and  commented  on  certain  tactics 
of  his  regarding  a  locality  known  as  Plum 
Gut.  This  article  Mr.  Smalley,  who  was 
athletic  and  prided  himself  on  his  kiiowl- 
edge  of  yachting  matters,  took  the  liberty 
of  altering,  as  he  found  in  it  a  statement 
which  he  was  convinced  was  inaccurate. 
Early  that  evening,  and  before  the  man- 
aging editor  had  returned  from  dinner, 
Mr.  Greeley  came  in  to  look  over  his  con- 
tributions to  the  next  morning's  issue.  As 
I  was  sitting  only  a  few  feet  away,  my 
desk  being  just  Q^J;g«J?.^^9er^l^«W 
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hear  any  loud  remark  made  in  his  room. 
Presently  I  heard  him  say  to  himself: 
**What  d — d,  long,  white-haired  Yankee" 
(Mr.  Smalley  was  tall,  blond  and  from 
New  England)  **has  been  a-cuttin'  my 
proofs?" 

Mr.  Greeley's  likes  and  dislikes  were 
often  unaccountable,  and  his  lending 
young  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  various  sums 
of  money,  reaching  in  the  aggregate  to  a 
large  amount,  in  spite  of  the  **Commo- 
dore's"  strenuous  opposition,  was  as 
strange,  in  a  different  way,  as  his  signing 
the  bail-bond  of  the  former  President  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  It  is  related, 
in  this  connection,  that  Commodore  Van- 
derbilt once  sent  a  message  to  the  editor 
of  the  Tribune  J  asking  the  favour  of  a  call. 
Mr.  Greeley  went.  The  "Commodore" 
said  in  effect :  "Mr.  Greeley,  you  know 
very  well  that  I  don't  want  you  to  give 
'Corneel'  money;  you  must  stop  it,  and 
I  give  you  fair  warning  that  I  shall  never 
repay  a  cent  of  what  you  have  lent  him !" 
"Who  the  h — ^1  asked  you  to  ?"  is  said  to 
have  been  Mr.  Greeley's  reply  as  he  sham- 
bled out  of  the  room. 

From  this  and  other  anecdotes  the 
reader  might  naturally  conclude  that  Mr. 
Greeley  was  habitually  a  profane  man. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
He  never  used  oaths  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation. It  was  only  when  greatly  excited 
that  he  resorted  to  expletives  to  make  his 
assertions  more  emphatic.  This  habit, 
acquired  by  association  with  his  fellow- 
printers  while  working  at  "case"  was  one 
of  the  burrs  that  clung  to  him  through 
life  as  the  result  of  a  defective  training. 


III. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Greeley's 
many  eccentricities  were  the  cause  of  con- 
stant merriment  to  others,  his  life,  apart 
from  his  public  career,  was  a  sad  one. 
The  death  of  an  only  son  while  still  a 
child,  and  whom  he  is  said  to  have  idol- 
ised, seems  to  have  incapacitated  him  for 
finding  in  the  home  circle  the  happiness 
that  might  have  been  his.  Added  to  this 
was  the  fact  that  he  was  "married,  but  not 
mated."  Mrs.  Greeley,  always  an  invalid, 
was  a  woman  of  intelligence  and  culture, 
but  she  had  been  born  with  a  streak  of 
"contrariness"  in  her  disposition,  which, 
had  her  husband  been  less  indulgent  or 


less  absorbed  in  an  exacting  profession, 
must  certainly  have  made  shipwreck  of 
her  home.  If,  for  example,  she  discov- 
ered that  her  husband  was  advocating  any 
particular  policy  in  his  journal,  or  wished 
to  carry  out  any  especial  plan  regarding 
their  household  or  their  children,  or  had 
any  other  pet  scheme  in  view,  she  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  her  to  oppose  it  tooth  and 
nail.  Two  incidents  (for  which  I  can 
vouch)  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  The 
first  of  these  was  told  me  by  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Haughwort  and  Company, 
then  one  of  the  leading  retail  crockery 
houses  in  town. 

Shortly  after  their  marriage,  when 
their  eldest  child,  Ida,  was  a  babe-in- 
arms, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greeley  arrived  at 
the  shop  one  morning  with  the  infant  in 
quest  of  a  dinner  service.  A  salesman 
took  them  upstairs  to  inspect  the  stock, 
and  reported  afterward  that  he  had  never 
been  better  entertained  than  by  witness- 
ing the  scene  that  followed,  and  that  oc- 
cupied the  hour  they  were  in  the  building. 
In  that  time  the  Greeleys  looked  over  the 
entire  collection  of  dinner  sets,  but  with- 
out coming  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
agreeing  to  purchase  any  particular  one. 
Whenever  Mr.  Greeley  expressed  a  liking 
for  any  special  pattern,  his  wife  would 
say :  "Mr.  Greeley,  how  can  you  see  any- 
thing to  admire  in  those  commonplace, 
vulgar-looking  dishes  ?  I'd  sooner  die  to- 
morrow than  see  them  on  my  table !  Yes, 
I'd  a  thousand  times  rather  have  nothing 
but  plain  china.  If  you  can't  find  any- 
thing even  half-way  decent,  we'd  better 
go  home !"  Nor  was  Mr.  Greeley  much 
more  yielding.  When  his  wife  professed 
to  be  pleased  with  a  set,  he  would  drawl 
out :  "Why,  Mrs.  G.,  I  thought  you  had 
more  taste.  Those  plates  would  disgrace 
the  table  of  one  of  our  day  labourers. 
You  may  buy  them  to  give  away  to  some- 
body else  if  you  like,  but  I  shan't  give 
them  house  room." 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  well-known  maga- 
zine writer,  who  had  long  been  a  favour- 
ite with  Mr.  Greeley,  but  who  had  never 
met  his  wife,  was  invited  to  Chappaqua  to 
spend  the  night.  He  was  received  and 
entertained  by  Mr.  Greeley  alone,  but  the 
next  morning  his  host  sent  the  servant  to 
ask  after  his  wife's  health,  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  she  could  receive  a  visitor. 
The  reply  being  in  the  affirmative,  my 
friend  was  taken  upstairs  and  introduced. 
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Mrs.  Greeley  seemed  to  know  the  young 
writer  by  reputation,  and  was  seized  at 
once  with  an  insatiable  desire  to  learn  his 
views  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  In  order 
to  draw  him  out,  she  began  an  oration,  in 
which  she  reviewed  all  of  Mr.  Greeley's 
pet  theories,  as  set  forth  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Tribune,  mercilessly  assailing  each, 
and  .vehemently  insisting  on  an  expres- 
sion of  the  young  man's  opinion  anent  the 
same.  The  unhappy  guest  was  thus 
placed,  as  he  assured  me  afterward,  in 
one  of  the  most  embarrassing  positions  in 
which  he  had  ever  found  himself.  If  he 
agreed  with  the  mistress  of  the  house  he 
would  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  its  mas- 
ter; while  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in 
Mr.  Greeley's  defence  and  battle  with  a 
woman  and  an  invalid  would  be  to  brand 
himself  an  unfeeling  brute.  I  believe 
that  he  shuffled  out  of  the  dilemma  in  a 
way  that  did  him  little  credit  with  either 
party,  but  his  host  forgave  him,  since, 
during  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1872,  as  the  editor  of  a  weekly  paper  in 
the  interior  of  this  State,  he  did  Mr. 
Greeley  such  yeoman's  service  as  to 
change  the  vote  of  the  countv  (which 
usually  went  Republican)  in  his  favour. 
Mention  of  that  unfortunate  contest 
brings  me  to  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Gree- 
ley's life  and  his  untimely  end.  Had  any 
one  told  him  a  twelvemonth  before  that 
he  would  accept  the  nomination  of  the 
Democratic  Party — ^an  organisation  com- 
posed of  those  who  had  been  his  life-long, 
bitter  political  enemies— doubtless  he 
would  have  answered  in  the  words  of  the 
prophet:  "Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he 
should  do  this  thing?"  But  events  and 
his  own  weakness  made  an  otherwise  im- 
possible situation  possible.  He  had  posed, 
Lincoln  being  dead,  as  the  Great  Pacifi- 
cator between  North  and  South,  and,  as 
such,  had  signed  the  bail-bond  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis.  Now  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded  that  it  was  his  duty,  in  carry- 
ing out  the  role,  to  stand  as  the  candidate 
of  the  latter's  constituents.  Besides,  those 
who  were  close  to  him  were  anxious  to 
climb  into  power  over  his  shoulders,  and, 
hoping  that  he  could  be  made  their  tool, 
wished  to  thrust  him  into  the  White 
House.  In  the  first  flush  of  a  gratified 
ambition  Mr.  Greeley  could  not  see  any- 
thing inconsistent  in  such  a  candidacy,  or 
in  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  had 
been  wont  to  refer  to  him  flippantly  as 


"A  self-made  man  who  worshipped  his 
Creator,"  but  the  stem  reality  of  Defeat 
probably  cleared  his  vision. 

I  was  absent  in  England  and  France 
from  August  to  November  of  that  year, 
and  so  did  not  hear  any  of  those  wonder- 
ful impromptu  addresses  made  by  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
from  the  rear  platform  of  his  train  in 
September  and  October,  or  witness  his 
tremendous  activity  during  the  final  days 
of  the  canvass,  the  reaction  from  which, 
no  doubt,  helped  to  kill  him.  I  was  told, 
however,  of  his  unsparing  toil  and  self- 
sacrifice  on  my  return,  and  was  lost  in 
amazement  at  the  recital.  It  was  as  if  one 
of  the  busiest  men  of  his  time  (which 
Mr.  Greeley  undoubtedly  was)  had  ex- 
pended himself  in  one  final  effort — ^the 
supreme  moment  of  a  life  of  untiring 
energy — from  the  effects  of  which,  hav- 
ing failed  in  its  purpose,  he  had  not 
strength  enough  to  recuperate. 

I  returned  from  abroad  on  the  steamer 
Germanic,  it  being  her  first  westerly 
voyage.  Among  the  passengers  were  Ole 
Bull,  Judge  Waite,  and  other  notable 
people.  Mr.  Waite,  afterward  appointed 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington,  had  spent  the  summer  at 
Geneva  as  the  legal  representative  of  the 
American  Government  before  the  Arbi- 
tration Conmiission  that  had  just  made  its 
famous  award.  "Judge  Waite,"  I  said  to 
him  one  day  during  tiie  voyage,  "doubt- 
less you  have  met  many  Americans  this 
summer.  May  I  ask  whether  you  found 
any  who  were  in  favour  of  Horace  Gree- 
ley as  Presdent  ?"  He  replied  that  he  had 
met  only  two,  one  being  Wendell  Phillips 
and  the  other  a  friend  of  Mr.  Phillips's, 
whose  name  he  did  not  remember.  He 
added  that  the  majority  of  the  prominent 
Americans  abroad  that  year — the  men  of 
large  business  interests,  bankers,  and 
others  of  the  wealthy  class — ^seemed  to 
lack  confidence  in  Mr.  Greeley's  financial 
ability,  and  feared  lest,  in  case  of  his  suc- 
cess, that  department  of  the  Government 
might  come  to  grief.  In  spite  of  this,  I 
think  that  it  will  be  admitted  by  those 
who  watched  the  campaign,  that  could  the 
election  have  been  held  immediately  after 
the  nomination  Mr.  Greeley  would  have 
stood  a  very  good  chance  of  winning  the 
prize.  The  farmers  of  the  North  and 
West  were  then  wildly  enthusiastic  in 
his  favour,  and  the  Weekly  Tribune  had 
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an  enormous  circulation  and  wielded 
great  influence;  but  every  day  that 
elapsed  after  the  nomination  lessened  his 
prospects  of  success,  as  a  sober  second 
thought  brought  home  to  the  average 
voter  the  inherent  absurdity  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Regarding  the  last  days  of  the  veteran 
journalist,  broken  in  spirit  and  in  health 
at  an  age  when,  but  for  his  unhappy  can- 
didacy, he  would  have  been  in  his  prime 
and  wearing  the  editorial  harness  with  all 
the  old-time  vigour,  respect  for  his  mem- 
ory, for  his  years  of  toil,  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  his  fellow-countr)mien  and  the 
freeing  of  the  enslaved  dictates  silence. 
I  attended  his  funeral  as  one  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Lotos  Club,  and 
saw,  among  the  pall-bearers,  General 
Grant,  Governor  Fenton  and  other 
equally  distinguished  citizens.  But  no 
funereal  pomp,  however  elaborate,  would 
have  been  appropriate  at  the  obsequies  of 
Horace  Greeley.  He  was  not  an  official 
of  high  rank,  but  simply  a  newspaper 
worker,  who  had,  by  a  life  of  unceasing 
labour,  raised  his  profession  in  the  gen- 
eral esteem,  being  the  first  American 
journalist  to  achieve  a  national  reputa- 
tion. Others  had  toiled  faithfully  and 
had  become  known  in  their  own  sections ; 
but  the  poor  New  Hampshire  boy,  un- 
aided, had  climbed  to  the  top,  and  made 


his  name  a  household  word  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

A  special  lesson  that  he  has  left  for 
those  of  his  own  calUng  I  can  repeat  as  it 
fell  from  his  lips.  It  occurs  in  an  address 
at  a  dinner  at  Delmonico's,  then  at  the 
corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fourteenth 
Street,  on  April  10,  1866,  given  by  the 
Tribune  to  its  staff  in  commemoration  of 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  that  journal.  To  the  assembled 
editors  and  reporters  Mr.  Greeley  said: 
"You  will  be  asked  from  time  to  time  to 
engage  in  various  speculations  and  to 
entertain  other  propositions  with  a  view 
to  increasing  your  incomes;  but  my  ex- 
perience is  that  such  schemes  are  illusory. 
Far  better  depend  on  the  money  you  will 
receive  weekly  at  the  cashier's  desk  and 
resolve  to  devote  all  your  energies  to  the 
work  in  hand  rather  than  allow  them  to  be 
frittered  away  in  various  directions,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  duties  that  you  have 
contracted  to  fulfil !" 

Sage  advice  most  appropriately  given ! 
It  was  by  following  his  own  rule  strictly 
— ^by  an  absorption  in  his  life-work  so 
intense  that  those  who  never  knew  him 
can  scarcely  realise  its  possibility,  that 
Horace  Greeley — ^to  cull  a  simile  from 
almost  his  single  recreation — ^blazed  his 
way  through  a  forest  of  difficulties  to  final 
success. 
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Not  to  reveal  one  mystery 

That  lurks  beneath  life's  garment  hem — 

Alas !  I  sing  of  human  hearts, 
Because  I  cannot  fathom  them. 

Richard  Hovey, 
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A  person  like  Queen  Alexandra  is  espe- 
cially difficult  to  know,  or  at  any  rate  to 
describe,  because  she  presents  so  few 
decided  characteristics.  To  be  sure,  she 
is  extremely  pretty  and  sweet,  and  there 
ought  to  be  something  to  tell  about  a 
woman  who  has  these  qualities  to  the 
degree  that  she  has  them,  and  who  has 
been  so  long  in  the  world's  eye.  And 
there  is,  no  doubt,  something  to  tell,  but 
the  people  who  can  speak  from  knowledge 
are  careful  to  be  silent.  An  indiscretion 
would  surely  meet  with  severe  punish- 
ment. So  they  pursue  the  safest  course, 
which  is  to  say  nothing.  In  the  early 
days  of  their  married  life  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  travelled  over  India 
and  the  East  with  the  well-known  Times 
correspondent,  W.  H.  Russell,  who  made 
a  big  and  an  extremely  dull  book  on  the 
subject  of  the  journey.  Now,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  travel  over  half  the 
world  with  a  charming  young  woman 
without  having  something  interesting  to 
tell  of  her.  But  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  book  Russell  has,  so  far  as  we  can 
find,  but  a  single  thing  to  say  that  was 
worth  the  trouble  of  inditing.  It  was 
this,  that  when  she  and  the  Prince  were 
at  Constantinople  and  went  to  the  bazaar 
at  Stamboul,  they  decided,  in  order  that 
they  might  make  their  purchases  cheaply, 
to  go  incog,  and  to  be  introduced  as 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams."  It  was  ar- 
ranged beforehand  that,  in  case  they 
should  meet  any  of  their  friends  at  the 
bazaar,  they  should  be  recognised  and 
addressed  only  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams. 
About  as  interesting  a  personal  mention 
of  Queen  Alexandra  as  we  have  met  with 
anywhere  is  in  a  letter  of  Dean  Stanley, 
who  paid  the  Prince  and  Princess  a  visit 
at  Sandringham  not  long  after  their 
marriage.  He  wrote:  "On  the  evening 
of  Easter  Eve  the  Princess  came  to  me  in 
the  corner  of  the  drawing-room  with  her 
prayer-book,  and  I  went  through  the 
communion  service  with  her,  explaining 
the  peculiarities  and  the  likenesses  and 
differences  to  and  from  the  Danish  ser- 
vice. She  was  most  simple  and  fascinat- 
ing. .  .  .  My  visit  to  Sandringham  gave 
me  intense  pleasure.  I  was  there  for 
three  days.  I  read  the  whole  service, 
preached  there  and  gave  the  first  Eng- 
lish sacrament  to  this  'angel  in  the  pal- 


ace.' I  saw  a  great  deal  of  her,  and  can 
truly  say  tliat  she  is  as  charming  and 
beautiful  a  creature  as  ever  passed 
through  a  fairy  tale." 

The  account  of  her  marriage  and  com- 
ing to  England  makes  a  very  pretty  story, 
which  may  now  be  studied  at  great  length 
and  with  every  variety  of  picturesque 
detail  in  the  papers  of  the  day.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  small  king  (not  yet 
a  king,  indeed) — a,  "sea-king,"  the  poets 
called  him — and  was  herself  among  Eu- 
ropean princesses  something  of  a  Cinder- 
ella. It  is  pleasant  to  read  the  story  of 
the  affectionate  good-by  which,  when  she 
was  leaving  Denmark  to  come  to  England 
to  be  married,  she  received  from  the 
Danes,  who  were  proud  of  her  beauty 
and  goodness  and  pleased  with  her  good 
fortune.  The  speeches  and  addresses 
made  to  her  by  the  governors  of  the 
various  provinces  of  Denmark  and  the 
mayors  of  the  towns  are  delightful  for 
their  simplicity,  dignity  and  good  taste; 
somewhat  unlike,  we  may  add,  the  unctu- 
ous performances  of  English  officials 
upon  similar  occasions.  The  Princess 
was  conducted  through  Denmark  and 
Schleswig-Holstein  to  the  gates  of  the 
free  city  of  Hamburg  and  thence  to  the 
sea,  where  the  yacht  Victoria  and  Albert 
was  waiting  to  receive  her.  In  this  she 
sailed  for  England,  attended  by  a  fleet  of 
English  men-of-war.  When  the  yacht 
steamed  up  to  the  landing  at  Gravesend, 
the  Prince  was  there  waiting.  The  Prince, 
a  good-looking  young  fellow,  who  was 
known  to  be  very  much  in  love,  wore,  so 
the  scribes  of  the  day  inform  us,  a  blue 
frock  coat — a  very  good  coat,  no  doubt — 
and  grey  trousers.*  He  went  on  board 
the  yacht  to  where  the  Princess  was 
standing  on  the  deck,  she  having  come 
out  to  meet  him,  and  kissed  her,  for 
which  meritorious  and  clever  action  he 
was  enthusiastically  cheered  by  the 
crowd.  The  whole  story,  with  its  charac- 
ters, scenery  and  accessories,  was  of  a 
kind  to  throw  into  the  shade  any  written 


♦This  coat,  we  presume,  was  Poole's.  The 
claim  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  Prince  that  he 
was  the  discoverer  of  Poole.  He  saw  Fechter 
playing  Robert  Macaire,  and  observed  that  his 
coat,  although  in  rags,  was  well  cut.  He  sent 
to  inquire  the  name  of  the  tailor,  and  learned 
it  was  Poole,  C"  r\r\n 
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tale  or  play  upon  the  stage.  One  is  re- 
minded of  the  refrain  in  Collins's  "Abra ; 
or  the  Georgian  Sultana :" 

Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  moved, 
And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  loved. 

The  welcome  of  London  and  England 
was  as  splendid  and  hearty  as  it  could  be 


made.  In  the  progress  through  London 
the  young  Princess  delighted  the  English 
first  by  her  beauty  and  then  by  the  un- 
affected pleasure  she  showed  at  the 
warmth  of  her  reception.  They  were 
charmed  with  her  behaviour  at  the  wed- 
ding. Indeed,  it  would  have  been  hardly 
in  her  power  to  do  anything  that  would 
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have  displeased  them.  Had  she  looked 
happy,  or  very  calm  and  self-possessed,  or 
had  she  blushed  a  great  deal — any  of 
these  would  have  been  pretty.  But  what 
she  did  was  to  get  very  much  frightened, 
which  was,  perhaps,  the  prettiest  of  all. 
In  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  all  that 
was  most  brilliant  and  splendid  in  Eng- 
land was  gathered.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  a 
glimpse  was  had  of  the  Queen.  She  ap- 
peared in  an  antique  closet  over  the 
communion  table,  which  was  really  a 
room  in  the  castle  opening  into  the 
church.  She  was  dressed  in  deep  black, 
with  black  gloves,  but  wore  the  ribbon 
and  star  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  She 
was  very  pale.  Her  mind  must  have  gone 
backward  to  a  similar  occasion  in  her 
happier,  youthful  days,  when  she  was 
herself  at  the  threshold  of  love  and  mar- 
riage, and  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  To 
her  the  young  Princess  made  a  deep 
obeisance.  She  made  also  "a  curtsey  of 
infinite  a^d  exquisite  grace*'  to  the  bride- 
groom, whom  the  reporter  describes  as 
looking  porphyrogenitus*  (bom  in  the 
purple).  The  reporter  also  records  that 
she  wore  her  hair  d  la  Chinoise,  but  that 
one  of  those  long,  pendant  curls  called 
a  repentir  had  been  allowed  to  fall  down 
on  the  neck. 

The  poets,  of  course,  came  forward 
with  great  alacrity,  although  there  was 
just  a  little  sameness  in  the  notes  they 
struck.  The  most  obvious  theme,  and 
that  of  which  they  made  the  most,  was 
that  their  visitor  was  a  Dane,  that  the 
Danes  had  come  to  England  before  as 
conquerors,  that  she  was  also  a  con- 
queror, but  how  unlike  to  those  of  a 
thousand  years  ago.  Tennyson  was  good, 
of  course,  but  scarcely  at  his  best.  He 
brought  out  his  "wild  bells  to  the  wild 
sky"  and  set  them  tintinnabulating  in 
this  manner: 

Utter  your  jubilee,  steeple  and  spire; 
Clash,  ye  bells,  in  the  merry  March  air. 

But  we  think  he  would  have  done  better 
if  he  had  waited  till  he  had  seen  the 
Princess. 

♦"Porphyrogenitus"  has  a  special  meaning — 
born  the  child  of  the  sovereign.  In  this  sense 
the  Prince  was  porphyrogenitus.  The  Eastern 
Roman  emperors  preferred  a  younger  son  born 
after  his  father's  accession  to  an  older  son  not 
so  born.  Bayard  Taylor  has  a  poem  with  this 
title,  referring  to  being  born  a  poet. 


The  Prince,  as  we  have  said,  was 
known  to  be  much  in  love  with  the  beauti- 
ful Dane.  This  would  seem  scarcely  to 
require  corroboration  or  demonstration. 
But  of  late  there  has  been  published  what 
might  be  called  an  official  confirmation  of 
this  extremely  credible  and  intrinsically 
probable  report.  It  had  been  intended 
by  the  Queen  that  he  should  marry  a 
German  princess.  It  happened  in  the 
following  manner  that  the  choice  of  the 
Prince  was  fixed  upon  Alexandra.  A 
friend  of.  the  Prince,  a  young  German 
officer,  who  was  engaged  to  be  married, 
had  intended  to  show  the  Prince  a  picture 
of  his  fiancee.  But  by  mistake  he  gave 
him  instead  a  picture  of  Alexandra.  The 
Prince  was  much  impressed  by  it.  Shortly 
after  he  saw  in  the  drawing-room  of  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge  a  miniature  of  the 
same  lady,  and  then  and  there  decided  he 
would  marry  her.  Sometime  afterward 
the  young  people  met,  by  accident  we 
believe,  at  Heidelburg.  We  are  also  offi- 
cially informed  that  after  the  marriage, 
even  upon  such  public  occasions  as  levees 
at  court,  the  Prince  was  so  little  master 
of  himself  as  to  keep  on  exclaiming, 
'Tsn*t  she  charming!  Isn't  she  a  darling!" 
The  work  just  mentioned  also  confirms 
the  well-known  story  of  her  bursting  into 
tears  at  Sandringham,  when  at  breakfast 
a  thoughtless  equerry  came  into  the  room 
with  the  news  of  a  German  victory  over 
the  Danes,  of  the  Prince's  sorrow  and  of 
the  severe  wigging  he  gave  the  equerry. 
There  is  no  confirmation,  however,  of  the 
other  well-known  story  of  her  asking  for 
the  head  of  Bismarck  on  a  charger, 
which,  furthermore,  does  not  seem  to  be 
in  character.  The  Prince,  by  the  way,  is 
known  to  be  a  sympathetic  and  tender- 
hearted man.  I  have  heard  within  a  day 
or  two  the  opinion  on  this  point  of  some 
one  who  is  in  a  position  to  speak  with 
knowledge.  There  is  a  lady  living  in 
New  York,  who  at  one  time  was  for  some 
weeks  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  Prince 
daily  and  under  circumstances  which 
permitted  him  to  throw  off  restraint  and 
to  show  himself  as  he  was.  She  reports 
him  to  be  a  sympathetic  person,  easily 
moved  to  tears ;  to  be,  in  fact,  more  like 
a  sentimental  German  than  an  English- 
man. 

For  public  reasons  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
Prince  could  have  made  a  better  choice 
than  he  did.     Thetete  Ldfd^l^ughton 
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once  said  to  the  writer:  **She  is  of  great 
use  to  royalty  here.     She  is  pretty  and 
sweet,    and    that    is    about    all    that    is 
needed."     Perhaps  she  is  sweet  because 
she  is  pretty.     Beauty  is  a  great  power. 
The  world  cannot  but  look  kindly  upon  it, 
and  the  beautiful  one,  as  a  consequence, 
looks  back  kindly  at  the  world,  which 
repays  this  amiable  regard  by  looking 
still  more  kindly.     Sweetness  of  temper 
does,  of  course,  assist  beauty.     Further- 
more, it  helps  to  conserve  it,  which  is 
very  important,  for  beauty  is  proverbially 
short-lived.  Certainly,  the  present  Queen 
of  England,   in  the   gift   of   remaining 
beautiful,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary persons  we  have  ever  seen.     It  is, 
no  doubt,  true  that  the  placid  and  even 
character  of  her  mind  has  been  one  cause 
of  the  preservation  of  her  beauty.    She  is 
no  longer  young ;  and  yet  the  poets  still 
call  her  beautiful,  and  may  do  so  without 
hyperbole  or  the  risk  of  a  suggestion  of 
exaggeration.      I    have    paused    in    the 
preparation   of   this    paper   to    look    up 
EHzabeth's  age  at  the  time  the  poet  shot 
that  arrow  at  "a  fair  vestal  throned  by 
the  West,"  and  find  she  must  have  been 
verging  upon  sixty,  by  which  time  her 
passions  and  her  genius  must  have  played 
havoc  with  whatever  attractions  of  the 
exterior  she  ever  possessed.     But  Alex- 
andra has  had  no  genius  and  no  violent 
thoughts  and  emotions  to  be  the  ruin  of 
that  beauty  to  which  all  the  world  renders 
homage.     Her  behaviour  has  been  flaw- 
less.    She  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  English  people  for  this,  for  it  might 
have  been  otherwise.    The  King,  without 
being  at  all  the  sort  of  man  that  scandal- 
mongers have  painted  him,  has,  neverthe- 
less, looked  about  him  a  good  deal  and 
has  been  aware  that  there  were  pretty 
women   in    the  world  besides  his   wife. 
Many  a  woman  might  have  resented  this. 
There  are  many  ways  by  which  a  wife 
who   thinks    herself   injured   may   make 
trouble.     She  may  be  angry  and  combat- 
ive, as  the  late  Empress  of  Austria  is 
understood  to  have  been ;  or  she  may  be 
lachrymose  and  melancholy ;  or  she  may, 
by  fliVtations  of  her  own,  seek  to  escape 
that  ennui  which  to  many  women  is  so 
unsupportable.    But  the  Queen  has  done 
none  of   these   things.     She   has   given 
herself  up  to,  and  found  her  pleasure  in, 
the  usual  life  of  an  English  lady.    She  is 
fond  of  countr}^  life,  of  her  dogs,  her 


horses,  her  cattle,  and,  above  all,  of 
her  children.  The  English  public  was 
deeply  touched  by  the  story  of  the  strong 
affection  between  the  mother  and  her 
eldest  son,  whom  she  lost.  The  picture 
of  that  young  man  shows  him  to  be  much 
like  her  and  to  have  had  the  qualities  she 
possesses,  a  great  natural  kindness  and 
amiability.  He  looked  much  more  like 
her  family  than  that  of  his  father. 

The  traits  of  her  Majesty  may  be 
studied  in  the  other  members  of  her 
family,  her  brothers  and  her  sisters. 
They  are  very  much  alike.  Without 
being  clever  or  ambitious,  they  are  good 
and  amiable.  The  Princess  Dagmar,  a 
beautiful  woman,  living  in  a  country 
where  the  crown  is  absolute,  has  made 
no  effort  to  influence  the  course  of  public 
affairs.  She  is,  like  her  sister,  a  devoted 
mother.  She  is  said  to  pass  much  of  her 
time  sitting  on  divans  and  smoking 
cigarettes,  which  is  Russian,  and  not 
English.  H  she  were  living  in  England, 
she  would  be  looking  after  a  dairy.  The 
Queen's  brother,  the  King  of  Greece,  is 
noted  throughout  Europe  as  a  pleasant 
fellow.  A  young  New  York  architect 
told  me  the  other  day  a  characteristic 
story  of  him.  The  young  architect  was 
at  a  private  ball  in  Athens,  waltzing  ener- 
getically with  a  pretty  young  lady,  who 
had  a  nose  much  like  that  we  see  on  old 
Greek  coins,  when  his  heel  came  down 
on  somebody's  toe  behind  him,  the  in- 
jured person  making  an  involuntary  out- 
cry. The  young  man  turned  and  saw  it 
was  the  King.  He  was,  of  course,  much 
confused  and  was  profuse  in  his  apol- 
ogy. But  the  King,  to  whom  he  had  not 
been  introduced,  put  his  hands  upon  his 
two  shoulders  and  set  him  spinning 
again,  after  the  manner  of  a  top.  It  is  as 
that  kind  of  man  that  King  George  is 
known  to  the  Athenians.  I  have  spoken 
of  the  family  as  not  being  ambitious.  It 
may  be  thought  that,  for  people  who  are 
unambitious,  they  have  done  pretty  well. 
The  Danish  crown  prince  has  married 
a  very  rich  Swedish  princess,  two  sisters 
have  married,  respectively,  the  Tsar  and 
the  King  of  England,  a  third  has  married 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  has  one 
of  the  great  fortunes  of  Europe,  and  a 
brother  is  the  King  of  Greece.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  successful  family. 
But  I  think  I  have  noticed  that  making 
great  and  rich  marriagieis  seems  to  ruif^ 
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in  families.  At  least,  I  have  observed 
that  to  be  the  case  with  people  who  are 
not  royal.  If  one  brother  or  sister  makes 
a  rich  marriage,  the  others  are  likely  to 
do  the  same.  Perhaps  some  clever 
mother  manages  for  them  all.  Or  it  may 
be  that  when  one  makes  such  a  marriage 
it  puts  it  into  the  heads  of  the  others. 
Then,  no  doubt,  one  or  two  good  mar- 
riages in  a  family  make  it  easier  to  ar- 
range such  affairs  for  the  rest. 

That  there  are  so  few  Protestant  prin- 
cesses in  Europe  may  have  been  one  cause 
of  the  matrimonial  good  fortune  of  the 


Denmark  family.  Their  beauty  was  an- 
other, perhaps  the  chief,  cause.  Beauty 
is  no  more  plentiful  among  princesses 
than  among  other  classes  of  women. 
Where  there  are  so  few  to  choose  from 
it  is  not  likely  that  many  examples  of 
rare  beauty  will  be  found.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Queen  Alexandra  is  not  soon 
likely  to  find  a  rival  among  the  royal 
ladies  resident  in  England.  So  far  as 
the  attractions  of  her  nature  and  disposi- 
tion are  concerned,  it  is  impossible  that 
she  should  find  a  rival  in  the  affections 
of  the  English  people. 


GEORGE  W.  CABLE'S  NEW  ORLEANS 

Described  and  Sketched  by  Walter  Hale. 


The  January  number  of  The  Bookman 
contained  a  map  by  Paul  Wilstach,  set- 
ting forth  the  recently  staked  literary 
claims  in  the  United  States,  and  to  Mr. 
Harris  Dixon  he  allots  a  section  of  Louisi- 
ana. Many  others  have  written  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  picturesque  old  city  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  Madame  Harriet 
Martineau's  notes  on  American  travel, 
with  a  vivid  description  of  the  social  life 
in  New  Orleans  at  the  time,  were  pub- 
lished back  in  the  thirties,  and  Grace 
King's  Balcony  Stories  and  history  of  the 
city  show  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  ro- 
mantic and  stirring  episodes  that  have 
added  to  its  literary  value. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  general  reading  pub- 
lic, however,  the  writer  whose  claim  upon 
New  Orleans  and  the  surrounding  part 
of  the  State  seems  most  clearly  defined  is 
Mr.  George  W.  Cable ;  his  title  has  been 
won  by  a  series  of  remarkably  clever  tales, 
in  which,  while  the  movement  of  his  story 
has  never  been  sacrificed,  he  has  wan- 
dered from  the  plot  long  enough  to  in- 
dulge in  delightful  descriptions  of  the 
queer  old  houses,  narrow  streets,  hanging 
balconies  and  the  generally  lazy  atmos- 
phere of  the  old  town.  His  familiarity 
with  the  Creole  type,  through  years  of 
association,  gives  him  a  command  of  the 
dialect  that  adds  greatly  to  the  zest  of  his 
books.  At  times  he  has  gone  to  the  towns 
and  plantations  along  the  river  for  his 
locale,  as  in  Bonaventurc  and  his  latest 


novel  of  importance,  John  March,  South' 
erner. 

But  New  Orleans,  with  its  wealth  of 
historic  associations,  with  its  contrasts 
of  colour,  with  its  conglomerate  mixture 
of  types  and  dialects — the  Creole,  of 
course,  predominating — has  claimed  his 
best  effort,  and  it  is  to  his  stories  of  the 
city  that  he  owes  his  fame.  It  has  even 
been  said  that  in  his  desire  to  write  of 
things  as  he  found  them,  to  bring  out  all 
the  foibles  and  weaknesses  and  eccentrici- 
ties of  some  of  his  characters,  he  has  given 
offence  among  the  Creoles  here  and  there ; 
but  this  seems  to  be  a  rumour  without 
substance.  At  any  rate,  he  has  given  to 
literature  a  collection  of  stories  dealing 
with  an  atmosphere  and  life  with  which 
we  in  the  North  are  unfamiliar ;  he  strikes 
a  wonderfully  tender  note  with  the  child- 
less old  couple  in  The  Taxidermist.  The 
Grandissimes  is  rich  in  local  colour  and 
character  drawing,  there  are  touches  of 
mingled  strength  and  humour  in  Posson 
Jone,  and  no  one,  whether  or  not  he  has 
experienced  a  yellow-fever  epidemic,  can 
read  The  Entomologist  without  a  sympa- 
thetic appreciation  of  the  horror  of  the 
scourge. 

Mr.  Cable  has  gone  for  most  of  his 
material  to  that  part  of  New  Orleans 
known  as  the  French  quarter — or  the 
Creole  quarter,  if  you  like.  It  is  separated 
from  the  more  modern  part  of  the  city  by 
Canal  Street,  where  the  rough  stones  of 
a  year  ago  have  recently  been  replaced 
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by  asphalt,  and  clanging  electric  cars  now 
rumble  over  what,  in  the  old  days,  was 
the  sluggish  stream,  clogged  with  rank 
vegetation,  from  which  the  thoroughfare 
was  named.  Even  this  new  part  of  the 
town  is  old  enough  to  be  interesting, 
although  high  buildings  and  up-to-date 
hotels,  with  two  new  theatres  to  replace 
the  historic  St.  Charles  and  Academy, 
have  ousted  many  of  the  old  landmarks. 
Poydras  Market,  however,  is  still  stand- 
ing, a  picturesque,  ramshackle  edifice 
with  an  archway  over  the  street,  beneath 


which,  in  the  shade,  some  of  the  venders* 
booths  are  placed.  A  cupola  above  seems 
always  tangled  with  the  telegraph  wires 
that  cross  the  square,  and  the  houses 
about  show  signs  of  decay.  "The  site  of 
old  Jean  Gravier's  house  was  hidden  be- 
hind Poydras  Market,"  says  Mr.  Cable  in 
The  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  which  gives 
an  added  interest  to  the  neighbourhood, 
for  the  house  is  supposed  to  be  the  one 
that  he  made  the  home  of  brave  old 
"Jean-ah-Poquelin."  Poydras  Canal  has 
disappeared  long  since,  and  paved  streets 
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cross  what  were  once  the  indigo  fields;  last  days  became  the  rendezvous  for  a 
while  the  old  plantation  house,  which  rose  number  of  desperate  characters, 
above  ** rankling  ponds  choked  with  bul-  This  is  one  of  the  ancient  neighbour- 
rushes,  flags  and  pickerel  weed,"  is  lost  hoods  in  the  newer  town;  let  us  cross 
entirely — it  was  a  spooky  place,  and  in  its  Canal  Street  to  the  "quarter"  and  look  up 
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the  restaurants  that  have  replaced  the 
Cafe  de  Poesie,  the  Cafe  des  Exiles,  the 
Cafe  des  Refugees,  the  Sucking  Calf, 
the  Veau-qui-tete  and  the  other  places 
that  have  become  familiar  in  his  stories. 
In  the  first  place,  that  charming  haunt 
of  the  refugees  from  San  Domingo,  the 
Cafe  des  Exiles,  is  no  more.  In  a  note 
to  the  writer  Mr.  Cable  said  it  was  really 
in  Rampart  Street,  but  that  he  placed  it 
in  Burgundy  **for  reasons."  Mr.  Lafcadio 
Heam,  in  an  article  on  "The  Scenes  of 
Cable's  Romances,"  with  sketches  by 
Joseph  Pennell,  published  in  the  Century 
in  1883,  says:  "The  visitor  to  New  Or- 
leans must  vainly  look  for  the  window  of 


Pauline,  *well  up  in  the  angle  of  the  broad 
side-gat)le,  shaded  by  its  rude  awning  of 
clapboards  as  the  eyes  of  an  old  dame 
are  shaded  by  her  wrinkled  hand.' 
Scarcely  a  week  ago  from  the  time  at 
which  I  write  the  antiquated  cottage  that 
used  to  *  squat  right  down  on  the  side- 
walk .  .  .'  was  ruthlessly  torn  away, 
together  with  its  oleanders  and  palmettos 
and  pomegranates,  to  make  room,  no 
doubt,  for  some  modern  architectural 
platitude." 

And  the  same  fate  has  befallen  most 
of  the  other  little  restaurants — the  Cafe 
de  Poesie  is,  by  the  same  authority,  now 
a  hat  shop;  the  Veau^pit^t^'Mh^SiWe 
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believes,  is  still  standing ;  but  the  Cafe 
des  Refugees  and  all  the  others  have 
crumbled  away  or  been  so  completely 
changed  architecturally  that  none  of  their 
old  characteristics  are  visible. 

In  their  places  have  risen  more  preten- 
tious resorts,  where  much  of  the  life  of 
the  town  can  be  found,  and  where  the 
service  and  cooking  are  still  distinctly 
French.  Antoine's,  on  St.  Louis  Street 
(the  street  is  frequently  mentioned  in  The 
Grandissimes) ,  is  popular  with  the  artists 
from  the  Opera  House,  and  is  famous  for 
escargot    and    numerous    delicacies    to 


tempt  the  creole  palate,  while  Madame 
Begue,  whose  quaint  little  place  was 
originally  known  only  to  the  butchers 
from  the  French  Market  near  by,  now 
serves  a  breakfast  that  attracts  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  her 
guest  book  are  the  signatures  of  Eugene 
Field,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  James  Lewis 
and  other  famous  patrons  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

The  Hotel  de  la  Louisiane  (Madame 
Besaudan),  Victor's  and  the  Restaurant 
de  Paris  all  have  an  atmosphere  of  other 
days.      In   any  of  these   places,   at   the 
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luncheon  or  dinner  hour,  one  can  find 
representatives  of  all  sorts  and  classes  of 
people,  from  the  business  man  to  the 
bearded  baritone  of  the  French  Opera 
House;  from  the  old  creole  who  comes 
from  his  shop  around  the  corner,  to  the 
bookmaker  from  the  races,  who  has  had 
a  good  day  and  is  .treating  his  friends. 

Who  has  read  The  Gandissimes  with- 
out remembering  "Frowenf eld's  corner"? 
There  is  a  quaint  old  house  still  standing 
at  Royal  and  Conti  Streets  with  a  pictu- 
resque gateway  that  might  once  have 
been  the  little  pharmacy  around  which  so 
much  of  the  story  is  written,  and  beyond, 
on  Royal  Street,  is  a  group  of  low  Span- 
ish houses  so  old,  so  crumbled  and 
weather-stained  that  it  is  easy  to  see  they 
have  stood  at  least  the  seventy  or  eighty 


years  that  have  elapsed  since  Jules  St. 
Ange,  "Fosson  Jone's"  friend,  lounged  in 
the  sunlight  on  the  comer. 

With  its  irregular  sky  line,  its  tangle 
of  gables  and  twisted  chimneys,  of  over- 
hanging eaves  and  wrought-iron  bal- 
conies, and,  above  all,  with  its  wealth  of 
colour — reds  and  greens  and  yellows 
picked  out  by  purple  shadows — Royal 
Street  is  a  favourite  background  of  Mr. 
Cable's  romances.  It  has  suffered  less 
from  modern  buildings  than  the  other 
thoroughfares  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
looks  more  as  it  did  before  "the  garish 
day  that  changed  the  Rue  Enghien  into 
Ingine  Street  and  dropped  the  'e'  from 
Royale." 

It  has  been  associated  with  the  charac- 
ters in  most  of  his  stories,  with  Madame 
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Delphine,  with  Palmyre,  with  Madame 
Delicieuse,  with  Agricole  and  Honore 
Grandissime  and  with  Frowenfeld.  'Sieur 
George  lived  in  a  cracked  old  building  at 
the  comer  of  Royal  and  St.  Peter — in  the 
latter  street  was  the  taxidermist's  shop 
where  Madame  Manenvrier  sewed  while 
Pastropbon  "stuff  de  lill'  bird"—  and 
near  St.  Philip,  on  Royal,  is  the  site  of  the 
little  cottage  where  Dr.  Mossy  lived. 
Near  here  also  was  the  "Haunted  House 
of  Royal  Street,"  with  its  recollection  of 
Madame  Lalauri  and  her  wild  drive  out 


the  Esplanade  to  escape  the  fury  of  the 
mob. 

The  streets  near  Canal,  particularly 
Bienville  (mentioned  in  "Attalie  Brouil- 
lard")  and  Custom  House,  once  the  Rue 
Douane,  suffer  from  the  evidences  of 
modem  American  invasion ;  concert  halls, 
gilded  noisy  saloons,  cheap  restaurants 
and  the  like,  and  the  solemn  houses  with 
their  old  balconies  must  look  down  on  the 
doings  below  with  horror. 

Bourbon  Street  is  both  busy  and  pictu- 
resque.   It  plays  a  part  in  many  of  Mr. 
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Cable's    stories,    particularly     in    "Au  turning  to  the  right,  on  St.  Louis  Street, 

Large."    Walking  toward  the  Esplanade  which  was  the  home  of  Dr.  Keene,  one 

are  more  memories  of  the  people  he  has  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in  the 

created.     Toulouse  Street  appears  fre-  novel,  one  can  walk,  as  Clemence  did,  to 

quently   in    The   Grandissimes,   and   by  the  Place  d'Armes,  where  society  was 
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wont  to  ride  and  drive  in  old  Creole  days.  The  old  Cabildo  and  Cathedral  facing 

Here  Honore  Grandissime  and  Frowen-  it  are  two  most  attractive  examples  of  the 

feld  had  many  a  chat  beneath  the  lime  early  architecture  of  the  city.    They  are 

trees  before  the  iron  fence  appeared  and  as  prominent  in  the  actual  history  of  New 

the  open  space  became  Jackson  Square.  Orleans  as  they  are  in  the  romances  Mr. 
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Cable  has  woven  about  it.  St.  Louis 
Cathedral  appears  in  "Belles  Demoiselles 
Plantation,"  "Jean-ah-Poquelin"  and 
"Tite  Poulette"  and  the  picturesque 
Spanish  Cabildo  in  many  of  his  other 
stories. 

There  are  a  host  of  memories  of  the  old 
glory  of  the  town  clustered  about  what 
was  once  the  Place  d'Armes,  and  the 
statue  of  General  Jackson  in  the  centre  is 
a  constant  reminder  of  that  last  battle  of 
the  War  of  1812,  when  he  held  his  posi- 
tion against  the  flower  of  the^  British 
army.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  square 
remains,  as  Mr.  Cable  says,  "the  last  lurk- 
ing place  of  the  romance  of  primitive 
New  Orleans." 

In  the  other  direction  from  Royal 
Street  are  the  houses  of  the  quadroon 
quarter,  and  beyond  lies  the  wide  and  sun- 
shiny Rampart  Street,  with  its  narrow 
avenue  of  trees  and  grass  in  the  middle. 
The  Old  Basin  is  in  this  neighbourhood, 
with  a  row  of  tumble-down  houses  on  one 
side  and  picturesque  charcoal  schooners 
lying  idly  in  the  stream.  It  is  interesting 
because  of  its  artistic  possibilities  and  its 
connection  with  "  'Sieur  George,"  for  the 
body  of  the  "long  gentleman"  was  pulled 
from  its  depths. 

"A  cluster  of  villas  behind  the  city, 
nestled  under  live  oaks  and  magnolias,"  is 
the  way  the  author  has  described  the 
suburb  St.  Jeaij,  which  naturally  is  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bayou  St.  John  of  to- 
day. The  old  white-shelled  bayou  road 
was  a  fashionable  driveway,  and  the  pil- 
lared and  gabled  houses  of  the  neighbour- 
hood are  half  colonial,  half  Spanish  in 
character.  "Posson  Jone"  and  his  negro 
servant  sailed  out  on  the  bayou  on  the 
Isabella  schooner,  and  here  Dr.  Keene 
landed  after  his  vain  search  for  health 
beyond  the  lake. 

Some  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
town,  but  quickly  reached  by  the  cars,  is 
Spanish  Fort,  a  crumbling  structure 
whose  walls  on  one  side  rise  abruptly  out 
of  the  water.  Lying  on  the  embank- 
ment are  a  number  of  dismantled  cannon, 
half  covered  by  earth  and  fallen  leaves, 
while  the  great  trees  above  throw  their 
shadows    over   the    historic    spot,    their 


branches   festooned   with   hanging  grey 
moss. 

Near  the  fort,  in  a  cleared  space,  was 
located  Cayetano's  circus,  where  "Posson 
Jone"  preached  to  a  mixed  crowd  of 
sailors  and  townsfolk  and  then  marched 
before  them  with  a  struggling  tiger  in  his 
arms.  "The  circus  was  not  a  fiction  of 
Mr.  Cable's  imagining,"  says  Mr.  Heam ; 
"such  a  show  existed  about  1816;  it  came 
from  Havana,  and  was  popular  for  a 
number  of  seasons. 

Down  the  river,  near  the  levee,  is  the 
Ursuline  Convent ;  the  story  of  the  nuns 
is  a  part  of  the  city's  history ;  the  build- 
ings are  old,  but  not  strikingly  pictu- 
resque; the  convent  is  mentioned  in 
"Fran9ois  and  Susanne,"  "  Tite  Pou- 
lette"  and  other  stories. 

The  Conde  Street  ballroom,  where  the 
bloods  of  the  town  gathered  years  ago, 
and  the  Cafe  des  Exiles,  with  its  gallery 
of  interesting  characters,  have  disap- 
peared, while  Burgundy,  Bienville,  Royal 
and  Toulouse  Streets*  are  no  longer 
prominent  in  the  city's  social  life.  Were 
the  characters,  real  and  imaginary,  that 
Mr.  Cable  has  drawn,  to  walk  again  about 
their  old  haunts,  they  would  find  much 
that  was  familiar  and  a  great  deal  more 
that  was  new  and  strange  to  them.  The 
old  custom  of  tacking  the  black-bordered 
death  notices  to  every  convenient  post 
and  telegraph  pole  is  still  in  vogue,  and 
there  are  other  evidences  of  the  early 
Franco-Spanish  days  about  the  streets. 
Nor  has  the  lazy  life  gone  entirely; 
women  gossip  from  balcony  to  balcony, 
while  the  men  loaf  on  the  banquettes, 
discussing  the  news  of  the  day,  showing 
their  interest  by  many  shrugs  and  gesticu- 
lations. But  few  are  without  occupation ; 
the  spirit  of  commercialism  is  creeping 
into  the  quarter.  It  was  not  so  long  ago 
that  a  friend  called  the  writer's  attention 
to  a  bootmaker's  shop  in  one  of  the  nar- 
row alleys;  the  man  had  evidently  been 
studying  the  up-to-date  conversational 
advertisements  in  the  daily  papers,  and 
his  sign,  which  was  in  French,  of  course, 
would  read,  translated  literally,  "Oh,  my 
God!    Shoes  half  soled  for  fifty  cents!" 

Walter  Hale. 
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A  NOTE  ON  STEPHEN  CRANE 


Not  long  ago,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  in  an  editorial  discussing  "The 
Decay  of  Decadence,"  grouped  the  late 
Stephen  Crane,  as  a  poet,  with  the  Sym- 
bolists of  France  and  England.  I  was 
struck  by  the  association,  for  the  reason 
that  I  happened  to  be  familiar  with  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  The 
Black  Riders  and  Other  Lines,  from 
which  a  quotation  is  made  in  the  editorial, 
had  come  to  be  written.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  at  the  time  of  writing  that  volume 
it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Crane  had  never 
even  heard  of  the  Symbolists;  if  he  had 
heard  of  them,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he 
had  never  read  them.  He  was  then  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  he  was 
wofully  ignorant  of  books.  Indeed,  he 
deliberately  avoided  reading  from  a  fear 
of  being  influenced  by  other  writers.  He 
had  already  published  Maggie,  his  first 
novel,  and  by  sending  it  to  Mr.  Hamlin 
Garland  he  had  made  an  enthusiastic 
friend.  Through  Mr.  Garland  he  met 
several  other  writers,  among  them  Mr. 
W.  D.  Howells.  One  evening  while 
receiving  a  visit  from  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
Howells  took  from  his  shelves  a  volume 
of  Emily  Dickinson's  verses  and  read 
some  of  these  aloud.  Mr.  Crane  was 
deeply  impressed,  and  a  short  time  after- 
ward he  showed  me  thirty  poems  in 
manuscript,  written,  as  he  explained,  in 
three  days.  These  furnished  the  bulk  of 
the  volume  entitled  The  Black  Riders, 
It  was  plain  enough  to  me  that  they  had 
been  directly  inspired  by  Miss  Dickinson, 
who,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  never 
been  classed  with  the  Symbolists.  And 
yet,  among  all  the  critics  who  have  dis- 
cussed the  book,  no  one,  to  my  knowledge, 
at  any  rate,  has  called  attention  to  the 
resemblance  between  the  two  American 
writers.  It  is  curious  that  this  boy,  feel- 
ing his  way  toward  expression  as  he  was 
then  doing,  should  have  been  stimulated 
by  so  simple  and  so  sincere  a  writer  as 
Miss  Dickinson  into  unconscious  co- 
operation with  the  decadent  writers  of 
Europe.  Perhaps  an  explanation  may  be 
suggested  by  the  association  of  Mr.  Crane 
at  this  period  with  a  group  of  young 
American  painters,  who  had  brought 
from  France  the  impressionistic  influ- 
ences, which  with  him  took  literary  form. 


The  Black  Riders  received  compara- 
tively little  attention,  though  it  was 
favourably  noticed  in  The  Bookman  and 
in  other  periodicals,  and  it  was  ridiculed 
in  several.  Its  publishers  apparently  made 
no  effort  to  take  advantage  of  the  success 
achieved  by  Mr.  Crane  a  few  months  later 
with  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  Few 
readers  are  now  aware  of  its  existence. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  qualities 
as  verse,  no  one  can  dispute  its  being  a 
curiosity  of  literature. 

While  writing  of  Mr.  Crane,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  give  a  detail  or  two  of  his  life 
which  I  have  not  seen  in  print.  His  bent 
toward  the  writer's  career  probably  came 
from  his  mother,  who,  he  once  told  me, 
had  been  a  newspaper  writer.  It  was  his 
mother  who  secured  for  him  his  first 
chance  to  write  regularly  for  money  as 
a  New  Jersey  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Tribune.  I  think  he  said  that 
she  had  held  the  post  herself.  I  have 
a  distinct  recollection  of  Crane's  remark- 
ing, with  a  humour  made  grim  by  his 
poverty  at  the  time,  that  he  had  been  dis- 
charged from  the  position  of  correspond- 
ent because  he  had  given  oflFence  to  some 
organisation  of  workingmen  by  writing 
satirically  of  one  of  their  parades.  For 
the  Tribune  he  wrote,  some  sketches 
which  had  all  the  qualities  of  observation, 
humour,  and  grotesque  originality  of 
expression  that  characterised  much  of  his 
later  work.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  acquiring  from  the  world  the  educa- 
tion he  had  missed  in  his  brief  experience 
at  college.  Among  other  things,  he  was 
learning  new  words,  fine  words,  the 
words  that  most  writers  know  and  never 
use.  He  snatched  at  them  as  a  child 
snatches  at  bits  of  flashing  jewelry,  and 
he  stuck  them  into  his  stories  with  a 
splendid  disregard  of  their  fitness. 
Whilomville  Stories,  one  of  his  latest 
books,  instead  of  being  written  in  the 
simple  language  suitable  to  the  child-life 
described,  is  full  of  such  words;  they 
fairly  stick  out  of  the  page.  If  Mr.  Crane 
had  lived  a  few  years  longer,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  stored  those  words  in 
his  memory,  kept  them  shut  up  there,  and 
returned  to  plain  speech. 
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THE  "NEWS"  ELEMENT  IN  MODERN  FICTION 


Great  novels  present  types,  not  excep- 
tion3>  but  the  exceptional,  or  the  "news" 
element,  has  always  made  and  continues 
to  make  popular  novels.  The  character 
of  this  element  has  changed,  however,  to 
correspond  with  the  increasing  sophis- 
tication of  the  general  reader.  The  child- 
ish intelligence  wants  in  fiction  some- 
thing strange  as  well  as  new;  the  culti- 
vated intelligence  prefers  a  novel  aspect 
of  something  with  which  it  is  familiar. 
The  general  reader,  with  more  or  less 
childish  tastes,  but  some  education,  still 
likes  wonder-stories,  but  realises  that  he 
can  no  longer  get  them.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  history  and  letters  convinces 
him  that  all  stories  in  their  essence  have 
been  told  before,  and  that  the  only  hope 
of  novelty  is  in  technical  setting.  So  he 
takes  the  historical  novel  or  the  special- 
ised study  of  domestic  or  of  foreign  man- 
ners in  the  same  way  that  he  takes  his 
newspaper.  And  his  appetite  for  the 
news  in  fiction  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on, 
so  that  to  provide  him  a  square  meal  the 
modem  novelist  must  be  a  particularly 
hard-working  and  enterprising  reporter. 

The  reporter's  concern  is  with  facts 
and  with  details,  the  more  minute  the  bet- 
ter. These  he  must  present  in  super- 
ficially effective  form,  but  in  colourless 
language,  for  his  own  personality  must  be 
suppressed;  therefore,  he  seeks  bizarre 
facts  which  can  be  worked  up  in  pictu- 
resque detail.  The  modem  novelist  has 
rather  a  freer  rein,  but  his  method  is  a 
good  deal  like  this.  He,  too,  writes  with 
a  view  to  head-lines,  and  his  aim  is  to 
startle  even  more  than  to  convince.  The 
demand  of  the  reader  of  novels  to  be 
startled  or  "amused"  is  as  old  as  any 
story;  his  demand  to  be  convinced  is 
modem.  That  is  to  say,  the  susceptibili- 
ties of  the  modem  reader  having  become 
rather  homy,  impressions  must  be  driven 
in  upon  them  with  a  firm  hand.  The 
novelist  of  to-day  must  grasp  his  subject 
like  a  hammer,  with  the  air  of  having 
mastered  it  completely;  he  must  get  a 
reputation  as  an  authority  in  his  own 
chosen  line.  Of  course,  he  specialises, 
tries  for  a  "field,"  or  at  least  a  little  un- 
worked  comer  of  one  all  to  himself,  and 
the  evidence  that  he  has  done  the  required 
amount  of  work  on  this  ground  is  an 
accumulation  of  detail.    The  more  nearly 


he  can  approach  the  impersonally  authori- 
tative and  detailed  manner  in  which  a 
great  newspaper  presents  a  news  story, 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  score. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  Arctic  circle  are  news  to  a 
newspaper,  just  as  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  domestic  thieves  or  toughs  are; 
and  may  serve  equally  as  literary  material 
to  the  novelist  whose  aim  is  news,  and 
who,  note-book  in  hand,  penetrates  the 
waste  places  of  the  earth,  seeking  new 
types  and  new  vocabularies.  Each  type 
nowadays  must  positively  be  accompanied 
by  a  vocabulary,  none  else  being  regarded 
as  genuine.  It  would  not  be  worth  the 
modem  author's  while  to  offer  any 
strange  tale  of  the  anthropophagi,  unless 
he  were  prepared  to  state  exactly  how  an 
anthropophagus  seasons  his  food  and,  in 
italics,  what  he  says  when  it  is  not  cooked 
to  his  liking. 

The  demand  for  the  superficially  pic- 
turesque in  new  scenes  and  curious  detail 
accounts  not  only  for  such  notes  of  the 
globe-trotter  and  for  slum  stories,  but  also 
for  the  historical  novel,  which  is  now  so 
prevalent.  Here  the  novelist  finds  a  noble 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  learning 
which  the  public  loves.  With  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  public,  however,  and  though 
he  aims  to  gratify  the  thirst  for  miscel- 
laneous information  which  nowadays 
apparently  impels  people  to  read  stories, 
the  historical  novelist  treats  history  itself 
very  cavalierly;  for  facts  about  events 
and  personages  which  may  be  obtained 
from  encyclopaedias  are  not,  unless 
specially  treated,  news.  He  bends  all  his 
efforts,  therefore,  to  interweaving  with 
the  warp  of  familiar  names  a  web  of  the 
unfamiliar,  which  lends  to  the  whole  the 
desired  air  at  once  of  novelty  and  veri- 
similitude. He  projects  upon  the  canvas 
of  a  historical  scene  carefully  composed 
the  figure  of  an  imaginary  heroine,  say, 
and  to  give  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habi- 
tation depends  upon  such  details  as: 
"Mistress  Eunice  wore  a  tabby  petticoat 
of  puce-colour,  and  her  daffodilly  curls 
flowed  down  under  a  love-hood  of  sarse- 
net." To  nine  out  of  ten,  perhaps,  of  even 
gentle  readers  these  phrases  convey  no 
definite  picture,  because  they  do  not 
know  offhand  what  "tabby"  means  nor 
what  a  love-hood  is.     But^the  novelist 
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knows  that  they  will  feel  they  are  getting 
something,  and  that  he  will  have  im- 
pressed them  at  least  with  the  idea  that  he 
is  more  learned  than  they ;  and  this  is  all- 
essential  in  these  pedagogic  days,  when 
learning  furnishes  the  only  thrills  of  nov- 
elty attainable  and  when  something  new 
is  to  be  found  only  by  digging  for  it. 

Such  feats  of  the  technical  novelist  are 
too  much  like  the  performance  of  the 
knight  of  old  who,  in  full  armour,  swam  a 
river,  simply  to  show  that  he  could  do  it. 
At  every  stroke  he  calls  attention  to  the 
weight  of  his  handicap.    He  moves  under 


a  load  of  facts,  and  the  more  he  can  accu- 
mulate, the  more  impressive  figure  he  is 
confident  of  making.  It  is  this  attitude 
that  justifies  the  contention  of  the  critics 
whom  Balzac  quotes  in  the  opening  psfges 
of  his  first  famous  novel :  that  "the  vivid 
local  colouring  to  which  so  much  value  is 
attached  in  these  days  .  .  .  injures  the 
representation  of  sentiments.*'  And  sen- 
timents, after  all,  even  though  they  may 
not  be  absolutely  novel  ones,  are  the 
proper  study  of  the  novelist. 

Neith  Boyce, 


INTERLUDE 


Alike  to  grief,  to  joy,  to  thrill  of  song, 

To  all  the  sweet  futility  of  fears, 
To  pain  of  singing  or  to  rapture  strong. 

To  tremolo  of  hope  or  g^ft  of  tears, 
Comes  silence.    Sweet  amid  the  fire  of  mom 

Is  singing,  and  beneath  white  blossoms'  fall. 
But  Silence,  mother  of  all  beauty  bom, 

Shrines  in  a  hush  the  tenderest  note  of  all. 
As  unto  day  dusk  brings  beatitude, 

To  life  is  silence  warder  of  the  best ; 
O  may  Time's  silent  dusk — past  tumult  rude, 

Past  all  regretting's  bound,  or  sad  unrest — 
Love,  gather  to  thy  heart  some  thought  that  be, 
Through  winnowing  of  years,  the  best  of  me ! 


Virginia  Woodward  Cloud. 


THE  CHINESE  MOTHER  GOOSE* 


Professor  Headland's  book  is  interest- 
ing in  several  respects.  It  is  excellently 
printed  on  special  paper  stamped  with  a 
design  in  faint  colours  of  groups  of  Chi- 
nese children.  Each  nursery  song  has,  in 
general,  a  page  to  itself,  on  which  we  find 
the  original  of  the  song  in  Chinese  char- 
acters and  its  free  translation  into 
rhymed  lines  and  usually  a  capital  illus- 
tration. The  illustrations  are  half-tone 
reproductions  of  photographs  taken  by 
the  author  especially  for  the  book.  Here 
we  see  grave  little  Chinese  children  in  all 
their  sober  games  and  plays,  with  their 

♦Chinese  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  translated 
and  illustrated  by  Isaac  Taylor  Headland,  of 
Pekin  University.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1.25. 


nurses,  their  parents,  and  their  proud 
grandparents,  on  the  background  of  the 
ancient  country  of  China.  The  pictures 
are  sure  to  interest  children,  as  well  as 
their  elders,  and  they  form  an  important 
and  original  feature  of  the  book.  A  few 
of  them  apparently  show  an  American 
baby  with  its  Chinese  nurse,  which  is  no 
harm,  of  course.  The  various  street 
scenes,  the  bride  and  groom,  the  archer 
trying  his  bow,  are  especially  instructive. 
As  to  the  translations,  let  Professor 
Headland  speak: 

Let  it  be  understood  that  these  rhymes  make 
no  pretensions  to  literary  merit,  nor  has  the 
translator  made  any  attempt  at  regularity  in 
the  metre,  because  neither  the  original  nor  our 
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own  "Mother  Goose"  is  regular.  Our  desire 
has  been  to  make  a  translation  which  is  fairly 
true  to  the  original,  and  which  will  please  Eng- 
lish-speaking children.  The  child,  not  the 
critic,  has  always  been  kept  in  view. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  affection  mani- 
fested in  such  rhymes  as  "Sweeter  than 
Sugar,"  "Sweet  Pill,"  etc.  There  is  no  language 
in  the  world,  we  venture  to  !)elieve,  which  con- 
tains children's  songs  expressive  of  more  keen 
and  tender  affection  than  those  we  have  men- 
tioned. This  fact,  more  than  any  other,  has 
stimulated  us  in  the  preparation  of  these 
rhymes.  They  have  been  prepared  with  the 
hope  that  they  will  present  a  new  phase  of  Chi- 
nese home  life,  and  lead  the  children  of  the 
West  to  have  some  measure  of  sympathy  and 
affection  for  the  children  of  the  East. 

American  children  are  to  be  the  final 
judges  of  the  success  of  the  translations, 
then.  Their  elders  may  form  an  opinion 
from  the  following  specimens : 

SWEETER  THAN  SUGAR. 
My  little  baby,  little  boy  blue, 
Is  as  stveet  as  sugar  and  cinnamon  too; 
Isn't  this  precious  darling  of  ours 
Sweeter  than  dates  and  cinnamon  flowers  f 

SWEET  PILL, 
My  big  son. 
My  own  boy. 
Baby  is  a  sweet  pill, . 
That  ails  my  soul  with  joy. 

These  are  pure  nursery  jingles,  and 
prove — if  it  is  necessary — ^that  the  Chi- 
nese are  fond  parents.  Perhaps  it  is 
necessary — ^we  know  so  little  of  them. 
The  Viceroy  Chang  in  a  recent  book  for 
Chinamen  found  it  desirable  to  demon- 
strate for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen 
that  Americans  reverenced  God,  were 
kind  to  their  parents  and  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  reprobated  adultery. 

Here  is  another  pretty  verse : 

THE  BAT. 
Bat,  Bat,  with  your  flowered  shoes, 

Come  to  us,  here  in  the  room. 
This  little  girl  will  be  the  bride. 

And  I  will  be  the  groom. 

One  of  the  jingles— "Little  Snail"  on 
page  35 — has  the  music  to  which  it  is 
sung  accompanying. 

Some  of  the  translations  are  not  satis- 
fying.   Melon  18  always  spelled  bj  Pro- 


fessor Headland  "mellon,"  which  is  cer- 
tainly an  obsolete  form ;  and  "papa"  and 
"mamma"  are  usually  rhymed  as  if  the 
accents  were  on  their  first  syllables. 

A  child's  vocabulary  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  include  the  words  "a  nervous  dis- 
position" (page  33)  ;  and  it  is  not  espe- 
cially desirable  to  enforce  such  phrases 
as  "Was  so  mad  he  could  cry"  (page  52), 
"We'll  put  the  pants  on  mamma's  dear" 
(page  77),  "He'd  take  up  a  stick  and  hit 
her  a  lick"  (page  92),  and  the  like. 
These  expressions  are  certainly  in  the 
language,  but  it  seems  desirable  to  keep 
them  out  of  children's  books. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  translate  these  nur- 
sery songs  into  prose,  line  by  line,  and 
to  have  avoided  the  shackles  of  rhyme. 
The  following  specimens  have  been  liked 
by  children,  and  they  have  a  value  that 
no  rhymed  translations  possess.  They 
are  also  straight  from  the  nursery,  and 
were  given  to  the  reviewer  some  twenty 
years  ago  by  Tsai  Sih  Yung,  an  accom- 
plished attache  of  the  Chinese  Legation 
in  Washington.  The  reader  should  note 
that  the  first  three  of  them  emphasise  the 
value  of  education,  and  that  the  fourth  is 
a  Chinese  "House  that  Jack  built,"  with 
a  warning  to  foreigners  as  a  moral. 

CHINESE  NURSERY   SONGS. 

I.  (to  a  LrrTLE  boy). 
A  little  chick, 

Its  feather  is  very  pretty ; 

A  little  child  of  three  years  old  learns  to  sing  a 

song; 
Papa  and  mamma  need  not  teach  me, 
I  am  so  clever  that  I  understand  instinctively. 

II.  (to  a  little  cna). 

Oy.    Oy.    Oy.* 

Till  my  little  baby  grows  up  and  marries  a 

first-class  scholar, 
Or  marries  an  official. 
If  you  marry  a  Mandarin 
You  may  sit  in  an  official  hall, 
Or  sit  on  a  chair  borne  by  eight  persons. 

ni.  (to  a  little  boy). 
Our  Emperor  appreciates  talent. 
You  are  taught  to  study  literature. 
The  thousand  trades  are  considered    low    in 

their  character; 
Literary  study  is  the  highest  of  all. 

*  "Oy"  is  "a  sound  of  love.'\  j 
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IV. 
The  moon  brightly 
Shines  on  the  ground, 
On  the  last  evening  of  the  year. 
Pick  up  some  betel -nuts, 
Betel-nut  is  fragrant. 
Pick  up  some  ginger, 
Ginger  is  hot. 
Buy  some  melon,* 
Melon  h  bitter. 
Buy  some  sausages, 
Sausage  is  fat 
Buy  cow's  skin, 
Cow's  skin  is  thin. 


♦Egg-plant, 
tionary. 


See   Williams's   Chinese   Die- 


Buy  some  water-caltrops,t 

Water-caltrops  have  points. 

Buy  a  whip, 

A  whip  is  long, 

As  long  as  a  ridge-pole. 

The  ridge-pole  is  high. 

Buy  a  knife, 

A  knife  is  to  cut  vegetables. 

Buy  the  cover  to  a  basket, 

The  cover  of  a  basket  is  round. 

Buy  a  boat. 

The  boat  has  no  bottom, 

Two  barbarian  boys  (in  it)  were  drowned. 

Edward  S.  Holden. 

tNote:    Traf>a   hicornis,   an   edible   aquatic 
plant.    See  Williams's  Chinese  Dictionary. 


SOME  EXTRACTS  FROM  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS 


Collectors  of  autograph  letters  and 
manuscripts  are  often  chary  about  having 
their  treasures  put  into  print.  Mr.  Will- 
iam Harris  Arnold,  who  is  disposing  of 
his  books  and  manuscripts,  has,  however, 
given  us  a  free  hand  in  making  extracts 
from  letters  in  his  possession.  This  letter, 
by  Washington  Irving,  has,  apparently, 
never  been  published,  unless  it  appeared 
in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  to  the 
editor  of  which  it  was  addressed : 

We  have  nothing  new  in  these  parts,  except- 
ing that  there  has  been  the  deuce  to  pay  of  late 
in  Sleepy  Hollow;  a  circumstance,  by  the  by, 
with  which  you  of  New  York  have  some  con- 
cern, as  it  is  connected  with  your  Croton  Aque- 
duct. This  work  traverses  a  thick  wood  about 
the  lower  part  of  the  Hollow,  not  far  from  the 
old  Dutch  haunted  Church;  and  in  the  heart 
of  the  wood,  an  immense  culvert,  or  stone 
arch,  is  thrown  across  the  wizard  stream  of 
the  Pocantico,  to  support  the  Aqueduct.  As 
the  work  is  unfinished,  a  Colony  of  Patlanders 
have  been  encamped  about  this  place  all  win- 
ter, forming  a  kind  of  Patsylvania  in  the 
midst  of  a  "wiltherness."  Now  whether  it  is 
that  they  have  heard  the  old  traditionary 
stories  about  the  Hollow,  which,  all  fanciful 
fabling  and  idle  scribbling  apart,  is  really  one 
of  the  most  haunted  places  in  this  part  of  the 
country;  or  whether  the  goblins  of  the  Hol- 
low, accustomed  only  to  tolerate  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  old  Dutch  families,  have  resented 
this  intrusion  into  their  solitude  by  strangers 
of  an  unknown  tongue,  certain  it  is  that  the 
poor  Paddies  have  been  most  grievously  har- 


ried for  some  time  past  by  all  kinds  of  appari- 
tions. A  waggon  road  cut  through  the  woods 
and  leading  from  their  encampment  past  the 
haunted  church,  and  so  on  to  certain  whisky 
establishments  has  been  especially  beset  by 
fierce  fiends;  and  the  worthy  Patlanders  on 
their  way  home  at  night  beheld  misshapen 
monsters  whisking  about  their  paths,  some- 
times resembling  men,  sometimes  boys,  some- 
times horses,  but  invariably  without  heads; 
which  shews  that  they  must  be  lineal  descend- 
ants from  the  old  goblin  of  the  Hollow.  These 
imps  of  darkness  have  gro«vn  more  and  more 
vexatious  in  their  pranks:  occasionally  trip- 
ping up,  or  knocking  down  the  unlucky  object 
of  their  hostility.  In  a  word  the  whole  wood 
has  become  such  a  scene  of  spooking  and 
diablerie  that  the  Paddies  will  not  any  longer 
venture  out  of  their  shanties  at  night;  and  a 
whisky-shop  in  a  neighboring  village,  where 
they  used  to  hold  their  evening  gatherings, 
has  been  obliged  to  shut  up  for  want  of  cus- 
tom. This  is  a  true  story  and  you  may  ac- 
count for  it  as  you  please.  The  corporation 
of  your  city  should  look  to  it,  for  if  this 
harrying  continues  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  the  Paddies,  tired  of  being  cut  off  from 
their  whisky,  should  entirely  abandon  the 
goblin  region  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Croton  waterworks  be  seriously 
retarded. 

This  extract  from  a  long  letter  by  Mrs. 
Browning  to  Cornelius  Mathews  is  of 
especial  interest^  as  in  it  she  expresses 
her  great  admiration  for  Tennyson.  It 
is  believed  to  b?  unpublished  u  t 
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For  the  future  you  shall  have  a  better  cor- 
respondent, if  indeed  my  writing  to  you 
oftener  can  appear  to  you  a  better  thing — and 
your  indulgence  will  help  you  to  understand, 
in  the  meantime,  how  a  very  weak  hand,  such 
as  mine  is,  may  be  overworked  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  printing  of  a  book,  until  it  is 
forced  to  deny  itself  to  the  claims  of  private 
letters.  Also  from  the  latter  part  of  January 
to  April  I  am  apt  to  be  more  shaken  than 
usual  by  the  visitations  of  our  English  climate 
and  the  influence  of  the  east  winds. — I  have  a 
heart  which  runs  like  a  racehorse,  leaps  like 
a  hunter,  &  stands  still  like  a  mule,  all  in  the 
course  of  one  morning — so  that  I  am  some- 
times forced  to  be  quiet,  &  think  of  life, 
death  &  the  wind.  Upon  the  whole,  my 
health  does  improve,  I  think,  and  two  sum- 
mers now  together  might  renew  me,  I  fancy. 
But  I  live  upon  a  point, — 2l  spire  of  a  church — 
liable  to  precipitation  every  instant — which  is 
no  reason,  however,  that  I  shd  write  so  much 
about  it. 

Yes, — I  will  explain  how  impossible  it  was 
for  me  to  escape  the  mortification  of  refusing 
to  see  your  friend  Mr.  Belford.  He  wrote  a 
very  courteous  letter  to  me  when  he  found 
that  I  cd  not  see  him,  &  amused  me  ex- 
ceedingly by  inquiring  into  the  personal  his- 
tory of  my  relation  Mr.  Tennyson.  Leigh 
Hunt,  he  said,  had  intimated  somewhere  that 
he  was  my  relation  I— Now  I  remember  that 
Leigh  Hunt  in  his  'I-ast  of  the  Violets'  (which, 
by  the  way,  has  just  been  republished  by 
Moxon,  together  with  his  other  collected 
poems)  had  the  goodness  to  say  of  me 

*I  took  her  at  first  for  a  sister  of  Tenny- 
son's,' and  that  poetical  relationship  which 
after  all  I  have  no  better  claim  to,  I  fear,  than 
lies  in  Mr.  Hunt's  *gcntilnesse,'  is  the  only  one 
existing  between  us.  Indeed  I  never  saw  Mr. 
Tennyson  in  my  life.  So  far  in  reply  to  your 
question — ^which  made  me  smile  again.  And  I 
have  thanks  upon  thanks  for  you  besides,  for 
your  kind  words  added  to  the  mistake.  As  to 
the  mistake,  if  I  could  make  out  a  hundred 
&  ninety-ninth  cousioship  a  hundred  &  ninety- 
nine  times  removed  from  Alfred  Tennyson,  I 
would  snatch  at  it,  and  frame  my  pedigree. 

In  the  following  letter  Hawthorne  de- 
clines to  undertake  a  serial  story  or  a 
series  of  short  tales  for  some  magazine 
editor : 

As  regards  the  proposition  for  twelve  short 
tales,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  accept  it,  because 
experience  has  taught  me  that  the  thought  and 
trouble,  experienced  on  that  kind  of  produc- 


tion is  vastly  greater  in  proportion,  than  what 
is  required  for  a  long  story. 

I  doubt  whether  my  romances  would  suc- 
ceed in  the  serial  mode  of  publication ;  lacking, 
as  they  certainly  do,  the  variety  of  interest  and 
character  which  seem  to  have  made  the  suc- 
cess of  other  works,  so  published.  The  reader 
would  inevitably  be  tired  to  death  of  the  one 
prominent  idea,  if  presented  to  him  under  dif- 
ferent aspects  for  a  twelve  month  together. 
The  effect  of  such  a  story,  it  appears  [to]  me, 
depends  on  its  being  read  continuously.  If, 
on  completion  of  another  work,  it  should  seem 
fairly  and  naturally  divisible  into  serial  por- 
tions, I  will  think  further  of  your  proposal. 

I  have  by  me  a  story  which  I  wrote  just 
before  leaving  Lenox,  and  which  I  thought  of 
sending  to  Dr.  Bailey  of  the  National  Era, 
who  has  offered  me  $100  for  an  article.  But, 
being  somewhat  grotesque  in  its  character,  and 
therefore  not  quite  adapted  to  the  grave  and 
sedate  character  of  that  Journal,  I  hesitate 
about  so  doing,  and  will  send  it  to  the  Inter- 
national, should  you  wish  it  at  the  price  above 
mentioned.  The  story  would  make  between 
twenty  and  thirty  of  such  pages  as  Ticknor's 
edition  of  my  books— hardly  long  enough,  I 
think,  to  be  broken  into  two  articles  for  your 
magazine,  but  you  might  please  yourself  on 
that  point.  I  cannot  afford  it  for  less  than 
$100,  and  would  not  write  another  for  the 
same  price. 

In  the  following  letter  to  Professor 
Henry  Reed,  Emerson  tells  of  his  high 
appreciation  of  Wordsworth : 

Your  little  condition  affixed  to  the  Contract, 
namely,  that  I  should  send  you  my  opinion 
of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Genius  has  checked  my 
readiness  to  send  you  my  mite  for  the  tablet, 
until  this  time ;  for  I  have  been  in  New  York 
two  days,  &  there  is  no  time  in  Philadelphia, 
I  find,  for  a  stranger ;— no  time  there  to  sit  and 
sum  his  obligations  to  the  solitariest  & 
wisest  of  poets.  I  do  not  know  but  I  must 
defer  it  altogether  to  a  silent  hour,  by  &  by, 
far  from  cities.  It  is  very  easy  to  see,  that  to 
act  so  powerfully  in  this  practical  age,  he 
needed,  with  all  his  oriental  abstraction,  the 
indomitable  vigor  rooted  in  animal  constitu- 
tion, for  which  his  countrymen  are  marked. 
Otherwise,  he  could  not  have  resisted  the 
deluge  streams  of  their  opinion  with  success. 
One  would  say,  he  is  the  only  man  among 
them  "who  has  not  in  any  point  succumbed  to 
their  way  of  thinking,  &  has  prevailed.  I 
mean  not  consciously  confuted, — for  his  church 
&  state,    though  genuine  enough  in  him,  I 
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look  upon  as  the  limitations  &  not  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  genius. 

Rather  than  not  write,  I  will  send  this  rude 
note,  reserving  my  right  to  communicate  a 
more  considered  ballot,  as  soon  as  I  find  a 
quiet  half  hour  to  rejoice  in  my  remembrances 
of  this  old  benefactor. 

This  letter,  written  by  Robert  Brown- 
ing to  Moncure  D.  Conway,  refers  to  a 
series  of  advance  proofs  which  Browning 
afterward  sent  him.  Conway,  evidently, 
wished  to  prepare  an  early  review  of  the 
book.  This  is  printed  from  advance 
sheets  of  Mr.  Arnold's  catalogue,  where 
the  letter  is  for  the  first  time  put  into 
type. 

I  am,  now  even,  hardly  in  a  position  to  say 
exactly  what  I  can  do  about  the  sheets;  still 
the  presumption  is  that  I  may  be  able  to  let 
you  have  them  in  the  course  of  next  week.  It 
is  arranged  that  two  volumes  shall  appear  in 
the  U.  S.  on  Dec.  i:  &  the  third  &  fourth, 
also  together,  on  March  i.  Hence  the  publi- 
cation of  vol.  2.  will  anticipate  the  appearance 
of  the  English  edition  by  a  month.  I  have, 
therefore,  to  furnish  you  with  the  whole  of 
the  half,  if  it  would  be  of  service,  and  I  do  so 
— on  the  stipulation,  now  obligatory, — since  the 
property  in  the  poem  is  no  longer  mine,  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic, — that,  here,  you 
make  no  use  of  the  second  volume  before  its 
appearance  (nor,  of  course,  of  the  first) — and, 


in  America,  that  you  engage  to  give  nothing 
that  may  precede  the  regular  publication  of 
reviews, — ^and  that  you  will  be  expressly 
answerable  for  your  directions  on  this  head 
being  obeyed  by  the  editor  of  the  newspaper 
which  you  furnish  with  criticism,— on  this 
stipulation, — if  you  will  please  to  repeat  it, — I 
will  send  the  sheets.  You  know  very  certainly 
that,  so  far  as  yourself  are  concerned,  I  need 
no  such  assurance:  but  I  should  be  seriously 
in  fault  if  I  omitted  these  precautions,  and, 
by  a  misunderstanding  anywhere,  really  broke 
my  engagements, — ^to  which  it  would  amount 
Here  I  am  in  no  anxiety, — ^but  it  will  be  for 
you  to  take  care,— by  abstaining  from  any 
premature  transmission  of  your  M.S., — ^that 
nobody  can  possibly  pretend  to  mistake  your 
intentions,  and  so  subject  me  to  treatment  I 
should  least  like.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
on  all  these  points?  I  was  sorry  to  miss  your 
visit  the  other  afternoon. 

Ever  most  truly  yours 

Robert  Browning. 

I  have  said  only  the  business — saying  only 
what  I  am  bound  to  be  precise  about:  why 
should  I  add,  what  you  must  understand  so 
well,  that,  for  the  rest,  I  value  properly  the 
attention  you  will  give,  and  the  sympathy,  to 
my  work?  My  own  interest  that  you  should 
put  them  into  play,  as  you  have  so  often  done, 
is  so  obvious  that  I  dwell  the  more  determin- 
edly on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Pray 
remember  me  to  Mrs.  Conway. 


FOREIGN  AUTHORS    IN    AMERICA 
Part  IV. 


One  of  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty 
which  settled  the  Oregon  question  was 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  a  brother  of  the  nov- 
elist and  himself  an  author  of  no  mean 
quality,  who  during  his  residence  at 
Washington  had  for  his  private  secretary 
a  youth  of  eighteen,  then  fresh  from 
Harrow,  who  later  became  first  Earl  and 
second  Baron  Lytton,  and  is  known  in 
literature  as  **Owen  Meredith."  Not 
long  after  Sir  Henry's  tour  of  service  in 
Washington  came  to  an  end.  Lord  Elgin, 
at  that  time  governor-general  of  Canada, 
dwelt  for  some  months  at  the  American 
capital.  Elgin's  errand  was  also  a 
treaty-making  one,  and  he  brought  in  his 
train  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  who 


now  holds  a  unique  and  individual  place 
in  the  history  of  his  time. 

This  was  Laurence  Oliphant,  the  son 
of  an  eminent  East  Indian  judge,  who 
gave  a  new  turn  to  a  curiously  varied 
career  when,  in  1853,  he  became  private 
secretary  to  Lord  Elgin,  and  came  with 
him  to  Washington.  After  several 
months  spent  in  the  States  he  went  with 
his  chief  to  Canada,  and  as  Indian  com- 
missioner travelled  extensively  through 
the  Northwest,  a  trip  which  resulted  in 
an  amusing  and  delightful  book  called 
Minnesota,  or  the  Far  West.  Returning 
to  England  in  1855,  he  was  in  time  to  go 
out  to  the  Crimea,  but  could  not  prevail 
upon  the  British  Minister^^t- Constant!- 
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nople  to  send  him  on  a  special  mission  to 
the  renowned  Caucasian  leader, 
Schemyl.  From  the  Crimea  Oliphant 
again  turned  his  steps  to  America,  trav- 
elled through  the  Southern  States,  and  at 
the  instance  of  Pierre  Soule  joined  an 
expedition  to  reinforce  Walker,  the  fili- 
buster, in  Nicaragua. 

The  opportune  intervention  of  a  Brit- 
ish man-of-war,  commanded  by  his 
cousin,  was  the  means  of  detaching  him 
from  that  ill-starred  undertaking,  and  we 
next  find  him  with  Lord  Elgin's  mission 
to  China.  From  the  latter  country  he 
went  over  to  Japan,  there  to  become  Eng- 
lish charge  d'affaires  and  nearly  to  lose 
his  life  at  an  assassin's  hand.  To  the  next 
four  years  of  his  life  belong  visits  to  Po- 


land, Montenegro  and  Palestine,  active 
interest  in  the  Italian  uprising  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Garibaldi,  after 
which  he  returned  to  England,  published 
a  novel,  delivered  lectures,  had  much  so- 
cial success  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
Parliament. 

To  Oliphant  there  now  seemed  open- 
ing a  future  of  much  distinction — few 
men  have  been  endowed  with  so  rare  a 
combination  of  the  gifts  that  may  be 
turned  to  the  best  worldly  advantage — 
but  just  as  success  awaited  him  he  sur- 
rendered all  for  the  sake  of  the  astonish- 
ing delusion  that  was  to  colour  and  shape 
the  future  lives  of  himself,  his  mother 
and  his  wife.  This  delusion  was  faith  in 
the  religious  dogmas  that  found  practical 
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exemplification  in  the  community  which 
an  enthusiast  named  Harris  established 
at  Brocton,  New  York,  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Given  from  child- 
hood to  close,  almost  morbid,  self-exami- 
nation, with  religion  as  he  saw  it  prac- 
tised, Oliphant  had  become  more  and 
more  dissatisfied  and  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  the  essential  selfishness  at  the 
root  of  all  human  conduct.  In  this  state 
of  mind,  a  state  that  found  trenchant 
utterance  in  the  novel  of  Picadilly,  he 
met  Harris,  heard  him  preach,  and  ac- 
cepted the  opportunity  Harris  held  out 
to  him  to  surrender  all  and  live  the  "un- 
selfish life."  For  Harris  and  his  brother- 
hood the  parliamentary  career  was  aban- 
doned, as  well  as  society  and  all  that  the 
world  held  for  him,  including  his  prop- 
erty, and  to  America  Oliphant  came  to 
take  up  the  ascetic  and  joyless  life  led  at 
Brocton.  There  the  favourite  of  society, 
the  courted  guest,  the  brilliant  writer  and 
still    more    delightful    conversationalist, 


lived  during  five  years  the  lot  of  a  com- 
mon labouring  man — ^a  farm  servant,  in 
fact — but  under  a  discipline  as  rigid  and 
well-nigh  as  unsociable  as  that  of  La 
Trappe. 

Nor  was  this  the  most  pathetic  part  of 
the  story,  Oliphant's  wife  and  mother, 
both  women  of  beautiful  and  noble  char- 
acter, also  fell  under  the  spell  of  Harris ; 
cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Brocton  people, 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  menial  labour, 
privation  and  the  bitterest  mortifica- 
tions. All  the  wife's  property  passed 
into  Harris's  hands,  where  the  husband's 
had  gone  before.  After  that  they  were 
parted,  the  one  being  sent  to  England 
and  the  other  to  California,  apparently 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  keep  the 
width  of  the  world  between  them.  So  it 
went  on  until  proofs  of  financial  crook- 
edness were  so  thrust  upon  them  that 
the  scales  fell  from  their  eyes.  Then  the 
wife  returned  to  England  and  joined  her 
husband.     Behind  in  Brocton  remained 
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the  aged  mother,  lier  heahh  broken  past 
mending.  Her  son  hastened  to  her  side, 
and  for  her  health  made  a  journey  to 
California,  where  the  mother  soon  died 
and  was  laid  to  rest.  Steps  were  now 
taken  to  recover  the  property  of  the 
Oliphants  that  had  passed  into  the  keep- 
ing of  Harris.  It  was  a  long  process,  but 
it  finally  succeeded,  and  Harris  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  them  the  larger  part  of 
their  fortunes. 

After  his  return  to  the  world,  Lau- 
rence Oliphant  was  for  a  time  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
and  then  for  several  years  he  managed 
the  American  interests  of  the  Direct 
Cable  Company.  To  this  period  of  his 
career  belongs  The  Tender  Recollections 
of  Irene  Macgillicuddy,  a  satire  on 
American  society,  originally  published  in 
Blackzvood's    Magazine  without  the  au- 


thor's name.  The  writing  and  the  publi- 
cation of  this  singular  book,  revealing  as 
it  did  many  most  confidential  secrets, 
only  learned  by  a  friend  admitted  to 
household  intimacy,  and  bearing  a  most 
unfriendly  set  of  sketches  of  young  girls 
whom  the  author  knew  through  the  kind 
hospitality  of  their  parents,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  as  the  fruits  of  the  sorrow 
and  bitterness  experienced  by  Oliphant 
at  loss  of  faith  in  the  delusions  that  had 
so  long  held  him  captive.  Indeed,  he 
somewhere  refers  to  "the  state  of  deep 
depression  and  misery  to  which  the  writ- 
ing of  this  book  had  been  a  sort  of  safety 
valve,"  and  he  afterward  atoned  in  part 
for  its  wrong-mindedness  by  the  clever 
novel  of  Altiora  Peto  (**I  seek  for 
Higher  Things"),  which  embodies  many 
pleasant  pictures  of  American  life  and 
society. 
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In  the  Far  East  the  remainder  of  the 
days  of  the  Oliphants  were  mainly 
passed,  and  from  out  that  land  came 
more  than  one  book.  There  the  wife 
died,  and  there  she  lies  buried  within 
sight  of  Mount  Carmel,  the  sea  and  the 
Galilean  Hills.  There,  too,  the  husband, 
after  the  first  shock  from  his  loss  had 
passed  away,  wrote  the  exceptional  book 
published  a  dozen  years  ago  under  the 
title  Scientific  Religion.  Having  finished 
this  work,  Laurence  Oliphant  left  Syria, 
came  to  America,  visited  for  a  time  with 
his  old  companions  at  Brocton,  and,  re- 
turning to  England,  died,  after  a  long 
illness,  in  December,  1888.    His  grave  is 


The  Bookman 


at  Twickenham,  near  London,  "on  the 
edge  of  that  greater  world  which  so  soon 
forgets  and  makes  so  few  pilgrimages." 
The  opening  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861 
brought  to  chronicle  its  progress  a  nu- 
merous group  of  foreign  writers,  promi- 
nent in  which  were  William  Howard 
Russell  and  George  Augustus  Sala. 
Russell,  who  bore  credentials  from  the 
London  Times,  then  held  first  place 
among  war  correspondents ;  but  he  came 
to  the  United  States  unprepared  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  North,  and  his  hostile 
attitude  soon  brought  him  to  grief;  for 
his  one-sided  and  malignant  description — 
at  least  it  was  so  counted  at  the  time — of 
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the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  aroused  deep 
resentment,  earned  for  its  author  the  so- 
briquet of  "Bull  Run"  Russell,  and  re- 
sulted in  his  early  return  to  England. 
Sala,  who  came  as  the  correspondent  of 
the  London  Telegraph,  avoided  the  rock 
Russell  had  split  upon,  and  remained  till 
the  end  of  the  war,  finally  recording  the 
incidents  of  his  sojourn  in  a  sprightly 
volume  bearing  title  America  in  the 
Midst  of  War,  Another  equally  lively 
book,  America  Revisited,  followed  a  sec- 
ond stay  in  the  States  in  1879.  Six  years 
later  Sala  visited  America  a  third  time 
on  an  indifferently  successful  lecture 
tour. 

A  third  Civil  War  visitor  was  Anthony 
Trollope,    whose   North   America,   pub- 
lished  in    1862,   is   still   worth    reading. 
William    Hepworth     Dixon,     with     Sir 
Charles  Dilke  for  a  companion,  travelled 
in  the  United  States  in  1866,  and  upon 
his    return    to     England     wrote     Netv 
America  and  Spiritual  Wives,  books  of 
abounding  prejudice,  which  lost  their  au- 
thor not  a  few  of  the  friends  he  had  made 
during    his    visit.    Americans    found    a 
kindlier  and  more  tolerant  critic  in  Justin 
McCarthy,  as  his  lately  published  Remi- 
niscences prove,  who  reached  New  York 
in  the  autumn  of  1868,  and  stayed  three 
years  in  the  United  States,  where,  as  the 
readers  of  the  Galaxy  will  remember,  he 
wrote   several  novels  of  striking  merit, 
and   a    still   more    remarkable   series   of 
portraits  of  English  statesmen  for  that 
magazine.    He  also  and  with  profit  deliv- 
ered lectures  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Union.     A  second  lecture  tour,  in  1886, 
proved  even  more  profitable  than  the  first. 
The  same  year  which    witnessed  Mc- 
Carthy's arrival  in  the  United  States  also 
marked  the    coming  of   Goldwin  Smith, 
scholar,  statesman  and  philosopher,  than 
whom  no  writer  of  foreign  birth  has  dur- 
ing the  past  two-and-thirty  years  exer- 
cised a  more  profound  or  abiding  influ- 
ence upon  American  thought  and  ideas. 
Smith's  earlier  Hfe  can  be  sketched  in  a 
few  words.     The  son  of  a  country  doctor 
and  born  in  1823,  his  school-days    were 
spent  at  Eton,  whence  he  passed  to  Ox- 
ford.    Later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
but  never  practised.     Literature  and  the 
scholastic  life  had  more  charms  for  him ; 
so  he  accepted  a  fellowship  and  tutorship 
in  University  College,  and    in  1858    be- 
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came  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  His- 
tory, which  post  he  held  for  eight  years. 
In  1868,  having  assisted  as  a  labour  of 
love  in  the  organisation  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, at  Ithaca,  Professor  Smith  was 
invited  to  settle  there  and  occupy  the 
chair  of  English  and  Constitutional  His- 
tory. This  post  he  held  till  187 1,  when 
he  exchanged  it  for  that  of  a  non-resi- 
dent professor,  and  removed  to  Toronto, 
which  city  has  ever  since  been  his  home. 
His  life  in  Canada  has  been  one  of  stu- 
dious and  varied  activity.  Aside  from 
intimate  and  continuous  association  with 
the   upbuilding   of   Toronto   University, 
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the  making  of  a  dozen  books  and  regular 
contributions  to  the  Enghsh  reviews,  he 
edited  the  Canadian  Monthly  from  1872 
to  1874,  founded  the  Nation  in  the  year 
last  named,  and  in  1884  the  Toronto 
Week,  which  under  his  direction  became 
without  delay  the  principal  literary  and 
political  journal  in  the  Dominion. 

Few  men  there  are,  perhaps  none,  who 
know  England,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  at  once  so  thoroughly.  This  un- 
equalled knowledge,  backed  J3y  the  fasci- 
nating style  that  clothes  his  slightest 
utterances,  long  since  gave  Professor 
Smith  a  position  of  commanding  influ- 
ence and  authority  in  the  trio  of  coun- 


tries just  named.  In  the  United  States 
his  personality  represents  to  thinking 
men  the  idea  of  the  ultimate  jointure  of 
the  Union  and  the  Dominion.  In  Can- 
ada, where  he  is  regarded  as  the  ablest 
advocate  of  a  closer  intimacy  with  the 
people  on  this  side  of  the  border,  his  in- 
fluence upon  the  thought  and  intellect  of 
his  fellow-colonists  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  man.  In  Great  Britain,  w^hose  fu- 
ture position  in  the  world  is  vitally  con- 
cerned in  the  possible  loss  of  thirty  per 
cent,  of  her  empire,  which  Canada  com- 
prises, he  speaks  to  an  audience  that  al- 
ways listens,  whether  they  agree  or  not 
with  what  he  has  to  say.    Thus,  in  three 
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great  countries  this  intellectual  giant, 
this  wise  and  sane  philosopher,  this 
learned  scholar  and  consummate  literary 
artist,  plays  a  part  peculiarly  his  own. 

It  also  stands  to  his  enduring  honour 
that  Professor  Smith  was  one  of  the  few, 
the  very  few  Englishmen  of  weight  and 
influence  who,  during  the  Civil  War,  ear- 
nestly and  courageously  upheld  the 
cause  of  the  North.  Thomas  Hughes 
was  another,  and  when,  in  1870,  the 
author  of  Tom  Brown's  School  Days 
visited  the  United  States  he  received 
a  tumultuous  welcome.  Lowell  was 
one  of  the  first  to  give  him  the 
warm  right  hand  of  fellowship.  **Part- 
ing  with  you,"  the  poet  wrote  Hughes, 
soon  after  the  latter's  departure  for 
home,  **was  like  saying  good-by  to  sun- 
shine. As  I  took  my  soHtary  whiff  o' 
*baccy  after  I  got  home,  my  study  looked 
bare,  and  my  old  cronies  on  the  shelves 
could  not  make  up  to  me  for  my  new 
loss.  I  sat  with  my  book  on  my  knee  and 
mused,  with  a  queer  feeling  about  my 


eyelids  now  and  then.  And  yet  you  have 
left  so  much  behind  that  is  precious  to 
me,  that  by  and  by  I  know  that  my  room 
will  have  a  virtue  in  it  never  there  before, 
because  of  your  presence.  ...  I  would 
rather  have  the  kind  of  welcome  that  met 
you  in  this  country  than  all  the  shouts  of 
all  the  crowds  on  the  Via  Sacra  of  fame. 
There  was  *love'  in  it,  you  beloved  old 
boy,  and  no  man  ever  earns  that  for  noth- 
ing— unless  now  and  then  from  a 
woman.  By  Jove!  it  is  worth  writing 
books  for — such  a  feeling  as  that." 

It  was  during  his  first  visit  to  America 
that  Hughes  conceived  the  idea  of  his 
famous  co-operative  Tennessee  colony. 
What  he  had  in  mind  was  a  new  and 
broader  field  for  the  unoccupied  and  dis- 
satisfied young  men  of  his  own  country. 
Accordingly,  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land 
for  the  New  Rugby  Colony  were  chosen 
and  bought  near  Cumberland,  Tennessee. 
Hughes  was  its  superintendent  and  di- 
recting spirit;  and  his  mother  and  a 
brother  came  from  England  to  join  the 
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colony,  which  soon  numbered  upward  of 
three  hundred  members.  Some  of  these 
were  young  university  men,  others  were 
intelligent  members  of  the  labouring 
classes,  but  most  of  them  were  the  sons 
of  English  farmers  of  the  better  grade. 
Roads,  cricket  grounds  and  building 
sites  were  laid  out,  a  hotel  was  built,  a 
brick  kiln  started,  and  the  colony  made 
more  accessible  by  a  branch  road  seven 
miles  long  from  the  Cincinnati  Southern. 
For  a  time  things  went  well,  but  a  fail- 
ure, honourable  if  not  brilliant,  closed  the 
history  of  the  colony.  Those  who  knew 
him  best  said  that  Hughes,  as  a  financial 
manager,  had  the  serious  fault  of  his 
most  endearing  virtues.  He  was  too 
ready  to  believe  in  people,  to  accept  them 
at  their  own  estimation,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  put  on  the  brakes  of  dis- 
cipline. Yet  no  one  thought  the  less  of 
the  organiser  of  New  Rugby,  and  it  fur- 
nished an  undeniably  valuable  economic 
example  to  the  world. 

Hughes's  first  visit  to  the  United  States 
was  timed  with  that  of  James  Bryce,  whose 
several  sojourns  among  us  gave  issue,  in 
1888,  to  that  noble  and  exhaustive  work 
The  American  Commomvealth.  After 
Hughes  and  Bryce  came  James  A. 
Froude,  John  Tyndall,  George  Macdon- 
ald,  Edmund  Yates,  Charles  Kingsley, 
Richard  A.  Proctor  and  Wilkie  Collins. 
Froude  in  1872  lectured  in  America  on 
England  and  Ireland,  and  Tyndall  in  the 
same  year  on  scientific  subjects,  with 
characteristic  generosity,  devoting  the 
proceeds  of  his  tour  to  the  foundation  of 
scholarships  for  original  research  at 
Harvard  and  Columbia.  Macdonald  also 
came  in  the  guise  of  a  lecturer,  and  a 
very  successful  one,  as  events  proved; 
and  it  was  on  the  American  platforms 
that  Yates  earned  the  money  with  which 
he  afterward  founded  his  famous  Lon- 
don society  journal,  the  World. 


Kingsley,  whose  writings  had  from  the 
first  met  in  America  with  an  appreciation 
more  generous  than  that  accorded  them 
by  the  author's  own  countrymen,  was 
wont  to  class  his  tour  of  the  United  States 
among  the  most  cheering  incidents  of  his 
life ;  while  the  name  of  Proctor,  after  his 
first  lecturing  tour  in  this  country,  be- 
came a  household  word  in  every  family 
of  intelligence  in  the  land.  Before  Proc- 
tor's day,  what  we  knew  about  the  stars 
was  told  in  dry  tables  or  on  obscure 
charts.  He  popularised  an  abstruse  sci- 
ence, and  told  the  story  of  the  revolving 
systems  in  a  style  that  those  who  were 
not  learned  could  understand.  As  an 
astronomer  called  to  interest  the  com- 
mon people  in  the  outer  laws  and  phe- 
nomena of  nature  he  stood  without  a 
rival  till  his  sudden  and  untimely  death 
in  1888.  As  yet  the  world  has  been 
unable  to  produce  another  who  could  fill 
his  place. 

Collins,  one  of  the  most  lovable  of 
men,  met  with  the  heartiest  of  welcomes 
when  he  came  to  America  in  the  autumn 
of  1873,  yet  his  attempt  to  g^ve  public 
readings  from  his  novels  ended  in  confu- 
sion and  failure.  His  first  appearance 
was  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
greeted  by  a  numerous  and  friendly 
audience.  The  programme  called  for  the 
reading  of  an  original  ghost  story,  but 
the  novelist's  voice  quickly  sank  to  a 
muffled  undertone,  and  what  the  story 
was  about  not  one-third  of  those  present 
could  tell.  Thus  an  hour  passed,  when 
the  reader,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
took  a  recess.  When  he  returned  nearly 
one-half  of  his  audience  had  disappeared. 
A  few  days  later,  after  making  a  formal 
appearance,  with  like  ill-success,  in  two 
or  three  other  towns,  Collins  set  sail  for 
England,  a  sadly  disappointed  man. 

Rufus  Rockwell  Wilson. 
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When  an* American  author  of  world- 
wide fame  returned  recently  to  New  York 
after  several  years  abroad,  his  comment 
on  the  stage  in  this  city  was  that  it 
seemed  to  be  run  to  meet  the  taste  of 
donkevs.      There    has    been    no    month 


within  some  time  to  justify  this  verdict 
more  neatly  than  the  one  just  past.  The 
only  play  in  English  which  was  even 
passable  was  a  little  one-act  piece  g^ven 
first  at  a  benefit.  Another  play,  the  same 
afternoon,    was    founded    on    literature. 
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but  it  had  many  more  faults.  To  find, 
after  going  to  the  theatre  constantly 
for  a  month,  in  the  greatest  city  in  the 
country,  that  the  only  dramas  which  in- 
vite comment  are  two  little  side-shows  is 
certainly  to  realise  the  terribly  low  ebb 
of  our  stage.  Looking  back  over  the 
season,  the  productions  of  much  interest 
are  easily  summed  up.  Mansfield's 
Henry  V,,  Sothern's  Hamlet,  various 
performances  of  the  Bemhardt-Coquelin 
Company,  Mrs,  Dane's  Defence  and  The 
Gay  Lord  Quex;  these  among  the  new 
productions  seem  to  me  all  that  are  worth 
remembering,  and  among  those  carried 
over  from  last  year  and  brought  to  New 
York  there  are  very  few,  notably  When 
We  Were  Twenty-one. 
The  most  conspicuous  theatrical  event  cf 


the  last  month  was  the  production  of  To 
Have  and  to  Hold  at  the  Knickerbocker 
Theatre,  and  it  was  one  of  the  dullest  and 
most  meaningless  of  the  whole  season. 
It  was  so  bad,  in  fact,  that  Mr.  Charles 
Frohman  had  to  write  his  own  praise  of 
it  to  print  in  the  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, as  he  did  in  the  case  of  The  Girl 
from  Up  There.  The  novel  itself  has  a 
great  deal  more  vitality  than  such  rivals 
in  the  field  of  sentimental  historical  ro- 
mance as  Richard  Carvel  and  Janice 
Meredith.  Miss  Johnston  certainly  has 
narrative  power.  She  does  not  need  to 
stretch  one  incident,  but  is  provided  with 
an  abundant  flow  of  exciting  episode. 
Moreover,  she  is  able  to  write  the  Eng- 
lish language  vastly  better  than  most  of 
her  rivals,  which  counts  for  a  good  deal 
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in  getting  through  a  long  book  of  mere 
adventure;  and  she  has  some  humour  in 
place  of  their  deadly  attempts  at  it. 
These  elements  of  superiority  were 
wholly  lacking  in  the  dramatisation.  The 
work  w^as  credited  on  the  programme  to 
somebody  named  Bodington ;  but  as  the 
same  document  stated  that  the  stage 
management  was  that  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Rose, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  his  peculiar 
genius  is  responsible,  partly  at  least,  for 
the  unexampled  badness  of  the  result. 
He  is  the  favourite  playwright  used  by 
Mr.  Frohman  and  others  for  making 
books  into  plays.  He  did  Richard  Carvel, 
part  of  David  Hariim,  most  of  Janice 


Meredith,  The  Gadfly,  among  numberless 
other  things ;  and  he  produced,  perhaps, 
the  worst  dramatisation  ever  seen  when 
he  prepared  for  Mr.  Sargent  a  play  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  constant 
employment  of  this  one  man  for  this 
purpose  must  show  that  his  work  sums 
up  managerial  ideas  of  a  good  play — a 
theoiy  which  is  strengthened  by  our 
powerful  manager's  praise  of  To  Have 
and  to  Hold.  To  go  into  the  stupidities 
of  this  drama  would  merely  be  to  name 
the  episodes,  which  follow  with  no  dra- 
matic force  one  after  the  other,  and  to 
use  enough  quotation  to  show  how 
patientlv  whoever  is  responsible  for  the 
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language  has  avoided  the  style  of  the 
original.  The  part  of  the  novel  which 
seems  to  have  appealed  to  the  culprits 
most  was  the  sentimentality,  its  only  de- 
cidedly weak  element.  Not  knowing  how 
to  reproduce  that  exactly,  they  have 
added  a  lot  of  patriotic  talk  of  a  much 
cheaper  quality  than  anything  in  the 
book.  For  the  acting  also  the  stage 
management  is  naturally  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible, since  its  faults  were  those  not 
of  individual  incompetence,  but  of  gen- 
eral tone.  It  compared  badly  with  the 
worst  of  our  productions.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  talk  just  now  about  the 
probable  end  of  this  rage  for  dramatising 
novels,  especially  pseudo-historical  stories 
of  romantic  adventure.  Unhappily,  there 
is  no  real  sign  that  the  end  approaches, 
for  a  large  part  of  the  stars  and  managers 
have  loaded  themselves  up  for  next  year 
with  the  same  material.  However,  we 
must  believe  that  anything  so  bad  as 
the  dramatisation  of  To  Have  and  to 
Hold  will  do  some  good  in  the  end  by 
hastening  the  end  of  the  custom.  To 
get  motive  and  plot  for  drama  out  of 
novels  is  and  always  has  been  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  securing  good  plays, 
but  the  selection  should  be  made  for 
the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  story 
and  not  for  the  circulation.  Moreover, 
the  work  ought  to  be  done  by  play- 
wrights. 

If  To  Have  and  to  Hold  is  an  aggres- 
sive example  of  bad  romantic  drama,  the 
month  does  not  give  much  opportunity 
to  fall  back  on  realistic  plays  of  a  superior 
order.  Ibsen's  Ghosts  was  acted  a  couple 
of  times  at  the  Irving  Place  Theatre,  but 
it  was  done  so  poorly  that  its  great  tech- 
nical power  was  obscured.  Cases  arise 
sometimes  at  this  theatre  in  which  haste 
and  overwork  are  very  noticeable,  and 
this  was  one  of  them.  Not  only  did  the 
actors  know  so  few  of  their  lines  that 
the  prompter  was  the  most  prominent 
person  on  the  stage,  but  naturally  with 
this  went  shallowness  in  their  views  of 
the  play  and  the  characters.  Ada  Merito 
was  a  conspicuous  exception  in  one  of 
the  smaller  roles;  but  the  whole  effect 
was  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  last 
English  production,  in  which  John  Blair 
and  Mary  Shaw  did  so  uncommonly  well. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  poor  per- 
formance and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Ibsen's  theme  is  a  rather  forced  and 


pseudo-scientific  one,  his  immense  tech- 
nical ability  made  the  play  seem  like  the 
bitterest  kind  of  condemnation  of  what 
we  have  been  getting  on  the  English 
stage.  How  infinitely  superior  it  was  to 
Fidora,  which,  at  the  same  theatre,  a  few 
days  before,  was  well  played  all  around, 
though  not  strongly  in  the  principal  role. 
Sardou's  much-vaunted  technique  seemed 
slight  compared  to  that  of  the  Norwegian, 
not  less  inferior  in  originality  than  in  its 
power  of  holding  the  attention.  Ibsen 
seems  to  me  infinitely  greater  as  a  tech- 
nician than  as  a  thinker.  Of  course,  it  is 
absurd  to  judge  him  dogmatically  without 
a  knowledge  of  his  language;  and  such 
plays  as  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt  ought  not 
to  be  estimated  at  all  by  one  ignorant  of 
the  original,  for  in  such  poems  the  whole 
value  is  connected  with  the  expression; 
but  his  prose  dramas  ought  to  give,  to 
a  foreigner  at  least,  a  fair  notion  of  their 
quality,  and  their  value  seems  to  be  vastly 
more  in  structure,  in  the  skill  of  the  play- 
wright, than  in  the  fables  which  they 
tell  and  the  characters  which  they  draw. 
This,  of  course,  is  when  we  consider  him 
in  comparison  with  great  men.  Com- 
pared with  his  contemporaries,  he  would 
be  almost  as  eminent  for  meaning  as  for 
workmanship.  Whereas,  however,  he 
would  seem  to  me  to  surpass  everybody 
of  the  day  in  skill,  he  would  not  seem  to 
have  a  content  as  sound  and  artistic  as 
that  of  Hauptmann. 

While  thinking  about  the  romance  and 
the  realism  set  before  us  by  the  accidents 
of  the  day,  an  illustration  may  be  found 
in  the  Yiddish  version  of  Hamlet,  re- 
cently presented,  of  realistic  methods 
applied  to  poetic  material.  Mrs.  Kalish, 
emulous  of  Madame  Bernhardt,  set  out 
to  play-  the  Prince  of  Denmark  in  the 
Thalia  Theatre,  of  which  she  is  the  lead- 
ing woman.  She  gave  a  good  perform- 
ance, on  the  whole,  but  within  a  singu- 
larly limited  area.  Every  bit  of  poetry 
was  taken  out  of  the  play,  not  only  in  the 
acting,  but  in  the  language.  Where 
Shakespeare  would  wrap  a  dozen  ideas 
into  an  image,  this  version  would  pick 
out  the  simplest  and  patiently  explain 
that  at  length,  as  if  the  actors  were  cer- 
tain that  either  they  or  their  audience 
could  not  understand  anything  in  any 
degree  metaphorical.  In  this  respect 
their  attitude  toward  a  great  imaginative 
work  of  art  oughblozbe  very  sympathetic 
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to  some  of  our  advanced  and  prominent 
realists. 

I  come  at  last  to  the  benefit,  the  only 
happy  theatrical  afternoon  or  evening  of 
the  period  covered  by  this  tale.     Two 
plays  which  have  been  successful,  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  and  A  Royal 
Family,  have  seemed  to  me  wholly  com- 
monplace, although  they  have  made  their 
author,  Captain  Robert  Marshall,  famous 
and  popular.    Not  so,  however,  the  little 
one-act  piece  The  Shades  of  Night,  which 
was  played  at  the  Actors'  Fund  Benefit 
and  is  about  to  be  used  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre.    It  has  a  fantastic  plot  worthy 
of  Gilbert  and  dialogue  far  superior  to 
that     in     Marshall's     two     well-known 
dramas.     Two  young  persons,  escaping 
from  a  ball,  tell  in  the  course  of  their 
conversation  what  happened  in  the  room 
in  which  they  are  talking.    The  crime  of 
many  years  ago,  in  which  an  ancestor  of 
his  murdered  an  ancestor  of  hers,  as  it 
was  supposed,  because  she  rejected  him, 
is  neatly  brought  out,  and  the  youthful 
lovers  read  on  the  wall  the  curse  against 
the  descendants,  that  is  to  stand  until 
a  maid  of  her  race  declares  in  that  room 
her  love  for  a  man  of  his.    At  midnight, 
or  rather  a  little  before,  the  spirits  of  the 
actors  in  the  old  tragedy  come  into  the 
room.     They  will  be  invisible  until  the 
clock  strikes  twelve,  and  this  time  they 
spend  in  comments  on  the  human  visitors, 
the  old  crime,  the  changing  fashions,  the 
morals  of  the  day  and  the  gossip  which 
they    have    heard    from    the    spirits    of 
Shakespeare,    Nero    and    others.     The 
human  beings  sit  upon  them  on  the  sofa 
without  noticing  any  difference,  and  there 
is  amusing  business  between  the  couples, 
as  well  as  many  witty  lines.    When  the 
clock  strikes,  the  ghosts  are  seen,  and. 


after  the  fright  of  the  living,  the  spec- 
tres rehearse  for  them  the  old  accident 
as  it  really  happened,  with  disputes  and 
comments.  So  far  are  their  feelings 
stirred  by  the  example  of  the  young 
lovers  that  they  reconcile  their  differences 
of  a  hundred  years'  standing  and  give 
each  other  affection  as  satisfactory  as  is 
possible  without  solidity. 

One  other  incident  of  the  benefit  will 
be  seen  early  in  the  summer  in  vaudeville. 
Grant  Stewart  made  a  version  of  Undine 
which  was  bad  in  dialogue,  but  fair  in 
general  structure,  although  the  develop- 
ment of  the  story  missed  in  many  ways 
the  charm  and  consistency  of  the  beauti- 
ful German  romance.    Nevertheless,  it  is 
an  interesting  thing  to  get  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  literature  on  the  stage, 
and    I    have   never   heard   of    Undine's 
being    there     before.      Incidentally,     it 
showed  what  a  fine  actress  Cecelia  Loftus 
is    capable,    under    favourable    circum- 
stances, of  being.     Some  actors  may  fit 
best   into   colourless   parts,    where   they 
merely   walk  around   and   exhibit  their 
own  personality;  but  others,  and  gener- 
ally the  better  ones,  show  their  talents 
best   in  parts  which   make  the  highest 
demand.     Miss   Loftus  acted  the  early 
part  of  the  piece,  the  water  sprite  element, 
admirably,   realising  the   nature   of  the 
character  and  the  story  in  appearance, 
motion  and  voice ;  and  when  she  came  to 
do  the  more  violent  work  at  the  end, 
which  the  adapter  had  substituted  for  the 
tender   conclusion   of   the   original,   she 
showed  in  a  few  moments  of  passion, 
followed  by  sorrow  and  regret  and  grad- 
ual return  to  her  elemental  nature,  the 
ability  to  play  various  and  difficult  things 
uncommonly  well. 

Norman  Hapgood. 


HERE   AND   THERE 


I. 


The  controversy  arising  from  the  re- 
cent resignation  or  dis- 
The  sunford        missal   of   six    members 

^s«nd*Ji?         <^*  t^^  f^c"^*y  ^f  Stan- 

ford   University  became 

almost  from  the  outset  a  controversy  of 

much  more  than  local  interest.     During 

the  past  two  months  the  newspapers  and 


other  peri()dicals  have  published  any 
number  of  letters  relating  to  it.  Argu- 
ment, criticism  and  invective  have  been 
exhausted ;  committees  have  instituted 
investigations;  and  the  reports  of  their 
investigations  have  been  given  to  the 
public  with  the  result  of  exciting  renewed 
and  still  more  acrimonious  controversy. 
The  reason  for  all  this  agitation  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  it  raises  questions  which 
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involve  some  vital  and  far-reaching 
principles.  So  many  side  issues  have 
been  brought  into  the  discussion,  so 
many  appeals  fo  prejudice  have  been 
made,  and  so  many  questions  of  veracity 
have  arisen,  as  to  make  it  very  difficult 
to  strip  away  the  unimportant  details,  to 
get  at  the  heart  of  the  whole  matter,  and 
then  to  view  it  with  clearness  and  im- 
partiality. 

The  subject  has  two  distinct  and  dif- 
ferent phases.  First  of  all,  there  is  the 
purely  local  issue  which  relates  to  the 
Stanford  University  alone ;  in  the  second 
place,  there  is  the  general  principle  which 
this  issue  raises  and  which  deserves 
much  careful  thought.  Taking  up  the 
local  issue  first,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
discuss  it  as  briefly  and  as  fairly  as  we 
can.  The  scene  of  the  incident  which 
has  given  rise  to  so  much  feeling  is  the 
institution  which  labours  under  the  un- 
fortunate designation  of  the  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  University.  The  principal 
dramatis  persona  are  four  in  number. 
First,  there  is  Mrs.  Stanford,  widow  of 
the  late  Senator  Stanford,  who  founded 
the  University  in  memory  of  their  son. 
Mrs.  Stanford  has  endowed  the  Univer- 
sity with  the  astonishing  sum  of  $26,- 
000,000,  and  because  of  her  munificence 
she  stands  toward  it  in  the  relation  of 
a  board  of  trustees.  The  deuteragonist 
is  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  a  scientist  and 
scholar  of  acknowledged  eminence,  who 
has  been  president  of  the  University  since 
its  foundation.  Next  comes  Professor 
E.  A.  Ross,  who  originally  occupied  the 
chair  of  Economics  and  afterward  the 
chair  of  Social  Science.  A  fourth  per- 
sonage who  enters  into  the  affair  is  Dr. 
George  E.  Howard,  until  lately  the  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  of  History.  Both  these 
professors  have  an  excellent  academic 
record,  and  their  scholarship  has  never 
been  called  into  question  even  by  those 
who  have  severely  criticised  thfem  on 
other  grounds.  The  trouble  at  the  Uni- 
versity was  foreshadowed  in  1896,  when 
Professor  Ross  espoused  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Bryan  and  advocated  his  election  to 
the  presidency  both  in  public  speeches 
and  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "An  Honest 
Dollar,"  which  was  illustrated  with  a  num- 
ber of  absurd  wood-cuts  in  the  nature 
of  political  cartoons.  To  this  document 
Dr.  Ross  set  his  name  with  the  appended 


words  "Professor  of  Economics  in  the 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University."  These 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  Professor 
Ross  displeased  Mrs.  Stanford ;  and,  act- 
ing through  President  Jordan,  she  caused 
her  displeasure  to  be  made  known  to  the 
professor;  while  in  token  of  this  dis- 
pleasure she  had  the  style  of  his  chair 
changed  from  Economics  to  Social 
Science,  giving  him  to  understand  that 
his  tenure  of  it  w-as  to  depend  upon  his 
future  conduct.  In  fact,  from  that  time 
on,  he  was  regarded  as  holding  his  office 
upon  probation.  Last  year  Professor 
Ross  still  further  incurred  the  disappro- 
bation of  Mrs.  Stanford.  Again  he 
advocated  the  election  of  Mr.  Bryan; 
and  in  his  academic  teaching  he  argued 
against  the  expediency  of  Chinese  immi- 
gration and  in  favour  of  the  municipal 
ownership  of  franchises.  All  these 
things  were  obnoxious  to  Mrs.  Stanford, 
whose  railway  interests  made  Chinese 
immigration  seem  to  her  desirable  be- 
cause it  cheapened  labour,  and  whose 
friends,  being  in  control  of  the  street 
railways  in  San  Francisco,  objected 
strongly  to  any  such  doctrine  as  that  of 
Professor  Ross  with  regard  to  municipal 
ownership.  Consequently,  she  brought 
pressure  to  bear  on  President  Jordan, 
who  wrote  to  Professor  Ross  and  de- 
manded his  resignation,  which  was 
given.  At  the  same  time  Dr.  Jordan 
stated  in  a  letter  that  he  had  no  complaint 
to  make  against  Professor  Ross  either  on 
the  ground  of  his  private  character  or 
of  his  academic  teaching. 

As  soon  as  these  events  occurred,  Pro- 
fessor Howard,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Dr.  Ross,  and  regarded  the 
demand  for  his  resignation  as  a  high- 
handed interference  with  the  principle  of 
free  speech,  free  thought  and  academic 
liberty,  denounced  this  interference  be- 
fore one  of  his  classes  in  a  very  un- 
restrained and  bitter  fashion,  ending  his 
tirade  with  the  assertion : 

1  do  not  worship  St.  Market  Street.  I  do 
not  reverence  Holy  Standard  Oil ;  nor  do  I 
doff  my  hat  to  the  Celestial  Six  Companies. 

When  President  Jordan  heard  of  this, 
he  privately  reproved  Professor  Howard, 
but  told  him  that  he  would  not  ask  for 
Professor  Howard's  resignation  or  take 
any  further  action  in  Ihe^nrntter^tglcss 
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he  should  have  first  heard  from  Mrs. 
Stanford.  Presently,  however,  he  wrote 
a  letter  in  which  Professor  Howard's 
resignation  was  practically  asked  for, 
and  it  was  speedily  received.  Thereupon, 
several  other  officers  of  the  University 
resigned  as  an  emphatic  protest  against 
the  way  in  which  their  colleagues  had 
been  treated. 

Now,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  we 
think  that  the  following  sentences  will 
sufficiently  set  them  forth.  It  is  obvious 
that  Mrs.  Stanford  practically  owns  the 
Stanford  University  and  treats  it  as  a 
proprietary  school.  In  other  words, 
a  professor  in  that  university  must  teach 
only  such  economic  doctrines  as  are  ap- 
proved by  an  illiterate  old  lady,  who 
regards  both  president  and  professors  as 
her  hired  men,  whose  opinions  and  teach- 
ing and  intellectual  independence  she  has 
bought  with  money.  President  Jordan, 
who  is  on  record  as  having  originally 
protested  against  her  interference  with 
the  educational  concerns  of  the  Univer- 
sity, is  now  also  upon  record  as  having 
weakly  yielded  to  her  and  as  having 
compromised  in  doing  so  his  reputation 
for  veracity;  since,  though,  he  has  not 
denied  that  he  promised  not  to  interfere 
with  Dr.  Howard  unless  forced  to  do  so 
by  Mrs.  Stanford,  he  subsequently  did 
interfere,  while  asserting  that  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford had  not  urged,  this  action.  Hence, 
he  either  broke  his  promise  to  Dr.  How- 
ard, or  else  in  denying  that  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford had  interfered,  he  said  the  thing 
that  is  not.  Therefore,  he  has  impaled 
himself  upon  one  or  the  other  horn  of 
a  sad  dilemma,  and  he  remains,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  academic  world,  a  piti- 
ful and  abject  sight.  As  to  Professor 
Ross,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  pamphlet 
on  the  "honest  dollar"  involved  a  breach 
of  good  taste  and  of  academic  propriety. 
Otherwise,  he  seems  to  have  been  free 
from  blame ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  matter 
of  the  pamphlet  had  been  condoned  by 
his  retention  in  the  University  for  four 
years  after  the  document  was  issued. 
The  fact  that  he  spoke  and  voted  for  Mr. 
Bryan  has  no  pertinence  whatever ;  since 
a  professor  who  accepts  a  chair  in  a  uni- 
versity does  not  thereby  forego  his  rights 
as  a  citizen,  and  it  was  quite  as  proper  for 
Professor  Ross  to  make  Democratic 
speeches  in  public  as  it  was  for  President 


Jordan  to  stump  the  State  for  the  Repub- 
licans. As  to  Professor  Howard,  his 
conduct  in  criticising  the  university  au- 
thorities before  a  body  of  students  was 
so  utterly  improper  and  in  such  shocking 
violation  of  every  instinct  of  good  taste 
and  decorum  and  academic  discipline, 
that  he  should  have  been  summarily  ex- 
pelled before  the  day  had  ended.  No 
possible  excuse  can  be  made  for  him. 
His  conduct  was  outrageous.  Yet  this 
was  the  one  case  in  which  President 
Jordan  temporised  and  stultified  himself 
and  showed  an  utter  lack  of  executive 
capacity.  He  would  have  let  this  gross 
offence  go  quite  unpunished  had  not 
Mrs.  Stanford  goaded  him  to  action. 
The  summing  up  of  the  whole  matter  is 
that  the  Stanford  University  for  the 
present  is  thoroughly  discredited.  It  is 
no  longer  a  home  of  free  investigation 
and  unfettered  thought.  It  is  a  mere 
pocket  university,  nominally  governed 
iDy  a  puppet  president,  but  really  ruled 
by  a  whimsical  old  lady. 

The  larger  question  which  arises  out 
of  this  imbroglio  is  one  that  is  becoming 
mor^  and  more  important  in  our  country 
every  year.  It  is  the  question  as  to  the 
effect  upon  our  university  life  and,  there- 
fore, upon  American  scholarship  and 
American  intellectual  ideals,  of  this  whole 
practice  of  seeking  huge  endowments 
for  our  universities  at  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals, who  by  their  lavish  gifts  acquire 
the  power  of  interference  with  purely 
academic  and  educational  matters.  When 
a  university  receives  a  gift,  however 
large,  from  one  of  its  own  sons,  then 
there  exists  no  problem  and  no  cause  for 
any  feeling  of  alarm.  The  money  in 
such  a  case  is  given  as  a  token  of  loyalty 
and  love  by  one  who  knows  his  Alma 
Mater's  needs,  and  who  feels  for  her  a 
sentiment  of  gratitude  and  obligation. 
But  when  some  multimillionaire  who  has 
made  a  stupendous  fortune,  perhaps  by 
crushing  out  all  competition,  by  debauch- 
ing legislatures,  by  corrupting  courts, 
by  rigging  the  stock  market,  or  by  gut- 
ting railways — when  such  a  one  dumps 
down  a  portion  of  his  gains  into  the 
coffers  of  a  university,  what,  then,  is  the 
result?  The  money  is  sometimes  given 
as  mere  conscience  money  and  to  allay 
the  very  general  repug^nce  to  those 
huge    fortunes    acquired    by    doubtful 
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means.  Sometimes  it  is  g^ven  out  of 
pure  ostentation.  Sometimes,  no  doubt, 
it  is  given  from  motives  that  are  much 
more  creditable.  In  any  case,  however, 
the  giver  feels,  after  the  manner  of  his 
kind,  that  his  gift  has  bought  for  him 
a  share  in  the  government  of  the  institu- 
tion as  surely  as  the  purchase  of  a  great 
block  of  stock  in  some  railway  would 
carry  with  it  a  similar  power  of  control. 
He  has  paid  out  good  money,  and  he 
looks  for  something  in  the  nature  of  an 
equivalent.  And  such  a  claim  is  likely 
to  be  recognised ;  since  the  authorities  of 
the  University  feel  that  one  who  has 
given  so  much  may  be  induced  to  give 
still  more,  and  they  will  seldom  have 
the  courage  to  turn  their  backs  upon  an 
open  "pork  barrel."  Hence,  it  comes 
about  that  when  in  such  an  institution 
anything  is  said  or  taught  or  written  that 
is  likely  to  offend  the  prejudices  or  affect 
the  financial  interests  of  a  lavish  donor, 
the  whole  place  is  in  a  flutter.  The  presi- 
dent grows  nervous.  He  tries  to  sup- 
press the  audacious  professor  who  is 
teaching  what  he  most  conscientiously 
believes  to  be  the  truth ;  and  if  suppres- 
sion can  be  effected  in  no  other  way,  he 
is  turned  out  of  the  university^  lest  his 
temerity  dry  up  the  sources  of  a  golden 
stream.  Some  years  ago  a  very  able  and 
respected  scholar  was  dismissed  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  because  he  took 
the  same  ground  as  that  taken  by  Pro- 
fessor Ross  with  regard  to  this  question 
of  municipal  ownership.  President  Har- 
per subsequently  stated  that  no  one  had 
even  suggested  to  him  the  desirability  of 
forcing  this  resignation;  and,  of  course, 
his  statement  must  be  accepted  without 
question;  yet  we  wonder  whether  he 
would  assert  with  equal  promptness  that 
in  getting  rid  of  Dr.  Hourwitz  he  was  not 
wholly  influenced  by  a  desire  to  anticipate 
the  as  yet  unuttered  wishes  of  two  well- 
known  millionaires. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  an  institution 
where  such  a  state  of  things  exists  can 
never  properly  be  styled  a  university,  but 
rather,  as  Dr.  Van  Dyke  has  said,  a  mere 
proprietary  school,  a  purchased  thing,  a 
place  where  all  investigation,  science  and 
intellectual  freedom  are  liable  at  any  time 
to  be  subordinated  to  purely  material 
considerations,  and  where  the  truth  must 
be  blinked^  perverted  or  suppressed  if 
the  utterance  of  it  shall  seem  likely  to 


displease  some  moneyed  magnate  whose 
finger-ends  ooze  gold.  A  true  university 
exists  for  the  enlightenment  and  for  the 
betterment  of  the  whole  world.  A  pocket 
university  exists  for  the  shackling  of 
independent  thought  and  the  degradation 
of  educational  ideals.  The  type  of  the 
true  university  is  found  in  the  runner  in 
the  Grecian  games,  speeding  his  course 
with  all  the  splendid  vigour  of  triumph- 
ant manhood  and  bearing  aloft  a  blaz- 
ing torch,  whose  flame  must  reach  the 
goal  unquenched  and  unextinguished. 
The  type  of  the  pocket  university  is 
found  in  the  kept  mistress  who  fawns 
upon  the  man  whose  lavish  gifts  console 
her  for  the  loss  of  that  which  makes  true 
womanhood  supremely  sacred. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  of  late  that 
there  is  no  especial  sanctity  about  the 
functions  of  a  university  professor  that 
should  render  him  exempt  from  disci- 
pline or  from  dismissal;  and  that  some 
one  or  other  must  have  the  right  to 
decide  whether  he  should  forfeit  his  posi- 
tion. Professor  F.  G.  Clark,  in  a  recent 
number  of  Science,  imagines  the  case  of 
a  teacher  who  should  conscientiously 
advocate  Free  Love  or  denounce  the 
institution  of  marriage;  and  he  asks 
whether  in  such  an  event  the  plea  of 
academic  freedom  would  justify  his  re- 
tention by  the  university  authorities.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  spend  much  time 
in  answering  these  statements  beyond 
making  an  appeal  to  common-sense.  A 
university  professor  is,  of  course,  like 
every  other  person  who  holds  any  kind 
of  office,  held  to  certain  well-understood 
conditions.  He  may  be  discharged  for 
reasons  of  a  purely  academic  and  educa- 
tional character.  If  he  be  incompetent, 
if  he  show  himself  to  be  lacking  in 
scholarship  or  in  efficiency,  if  his  private 
character  be  notoriously  bad,  or  if  his 
teaching  should  defy  the  universally  ac- 
cepted standards  of  morality  and  decency, 
or  if  he  should  violate  the  proprieties  and 
the  traditional  rules  of  academic  disci- 
pline, then,  of  course,  he  ought  to  be  re- 
moved. And,  naturally,  there  must  be 
some  one  whose  function  it  is  to  decide 
when  this  is  necessary.  But  this  power 
of  decision  ought  not  to  be  put  up  for 
sale,  and  purchased  with  great  sums  of 
money.  It  must  belong  to  one  who  will 
use  it  with  a  sense  of  high  responsibility, 
and  who  is  imbued  with  a  reverence  for 
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the  best  traditions  of  university  life  and 
thought.  Its  exercise  must  be  justified  by 
educational  or  moral  reasons.  It  must 
never  find  its  motive  in  a  desire  for  pan- 
dering to  a  rich  outsider.  The  question  as 
to  just  where  the  ultimate  sovereignty  of 
a  university  ought  to  lie  is  one  that  is 
fairly  open  to  discussion.  As  in  civil 
government,  so  in  academic  government, 
an  enlightened  despotism  is,  theoretically 
perhaps,  the  best  solution.  On  the  other 
hand,  very  much  is  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  control  by  a  board  of  overseers, 
regents  or  trustees  drawn  from  among 
the  alumni  of  the  university,  and,  there- 
fore, understanding  its  traditions  and 
cherishing  its  honour.  But  wherever  the 
final  responsibility  should  rest,  it  is 
plainly  evident  that  it  ought  to  rest  within 
the  circle  of  the  university  itself  and  in 
its  own  keeping,  and  not  to  be  farmed 
out  to  the  highest  bidder  for  him  to  cata- 
logue among  his  various  possessions  in 
sugar  and  pork  and  oil. 

One  very  specious  argument  in  defence 
of  the  heavy  endowment  of  new  univer- 
sities by  plutocrats  has  a  good  deal  im- 
pressed the  public  mind.  It  may  be  stated 
somewhat  as  follows:  **Of  course,  it  is 
not  a  good  thing  that  a  rich  man,  merely 
because  he  happens  to  be  rich  and  because 
he  has  given  a  large  amount  of  money  to 
a  university,  should  control  it  and  inter- 
fere with  its  internal  government.  But, 
after  all,  one  should  look  at  this  thing  in 
a  large  way.  The  life  of  a  millionaire  is 
limited,  while  the  life  of  the  university 
goes  on  from  century  to  century.  The 
injury  which  the  donor's  interference 
may  do  is  only  a  temporary  injury;  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  money  that  he 
gives  will  continue  beyond  his  lifetime  and 
will  last,  indeed,  as  long  as  the  university 
itself.  Hence,  in  the  long  run  is  it  not 
desirable  that  rich  men  should  be  en- 
couraged to  endow  our  universities,  even 
where  the  endowment  carries  with  it  for 
a  time  the  tacitly  recognised  power  of 
control  ?" 

The  answer  to  this  argument  is  dis- 
tinctly No !  One  of  its  premises  is  wholly 
false ;  since  no  one  can  successfully  main- 
tain the  thesis  that  the  purchased  control 
of  a  university  does  only  temporary  harm. 
At  the  present  time  American  society, 
American  ideals,  in  fact,   almost   every 


phase  of  American  life  and  thought,  are 
threatened  by  the  influence  of  an  unre- 
strained materialism.  Our  extraordinary 
prosperity,  our  national  wealth,  the  gigan- 
tic accumulations  of  capital,  with  their 
concomitant  of  luxurious  living  which  is 
inevitable,  are  to-day  the  most  frequent 
themes  of  our  statesmen,  of  the  press  and 
of  men  and  women  everywhere.  We  are 
being  drawn  with  almost  irresistible  force 
toward  a  great  vortex  of  vulgarism, 
which  threatens  to  overwhelm  all  the 
older  and  saner  standards  by  which  we 
judged  things  in  the  past.  On  all  sides 
money,  money,  money,  its  power  and  its 
possibilities,  are  dinned  into  our  ears. 
Success  in  money-getting  is  coming  to  be 
regarded  as  the  one  and  only  success  that 
really  counts ;  so  that  to  it,  with  a  hardy 
cynicism,  men  are  sacrificing  civic  purity, 
commercial  honesty  and  personal  honour. 
It  is  not  merely  desirable,  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely vital,  for  the  preservation  of  our 
political  and  social  life  from  rottenness, 
that  there  should  be  somewhere  shown  in 
concrete  form  an  inflexible  and  invincible 
protest  against  these  materialistic  in- 
fluences, that  there  should  be  reared 
above  our  heads  impregnable  fortresses 
where  the  Ideal  shall  still  be  safe,  and 
around  which  the  undaunted  forces  of 
free  thought,  unpurchased  truth  and  un- 
tainted intellectual  independence  may 
rally  with  high  hope  and  indomitable 
courage.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  our  universities 
that  we  must  look  as  strongholds  of  the 
nobler  traditions  which  save  a  nation  in 
its  own  despite.  If  these  universities  shall 
once  give  way,  if  they  shall  temporise 
and  compromise  and  bow  the  knee  to 
Mammon  even  for  a  time,  then  all  is  lost ; 
for  in  a  single  generation  their  glory  will 
have  departed;  their  virtue  will  have 
gone  out  of  them ;  and  from  being  tem- 
ples of  the  highest  truth  they  will  have 
become  forever  sanctuaries  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sordid. 


II. 


About  the  cheapest  and  most  depress- 
ing incident  to  which  of 
The  Admiral       late  the  American  public 
and  the  Qunner.      has  been  treated  is  to  be 
found  in  the  clamour  that 
has  been  raised  over  the  case  of  Admiral 
Sampson  and   Mr.   Charles   Morgan,  a 
gunner  in  the  navy.    Mr.  Moi^n,  who 
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has  served  for  a  number  of  years  as  a 
warrant  officer,  made  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  permission  to 
apply  for  an  appointment  as  ensign — in 
other  words,  to  become  a  commissioned 
officer.     This  application,  in  accordance 
with  tlie  usual  form,  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Admiral  Sampson  for  endorse- 
ment.   The  Admiral  wrote  upon  the  back 
a  very  warm  encomium  on  Mr.  Morgan's 
services  and  on  his  personal  character; 
but  he  added  the  remark  that  in  case 
a  law  should  be  passed  empowering  the 
Secretary  to  promote  warrant  officers  to 
be  commissioned  officers,  it  would  not, 
as  a  rule,  be  desirable  that  such  promo- 
tions should  be  made;  since,  while  war- 
rant officers  might  very  often  be  excellent 
men,   their   environment,   their   training 
and  their  education  were  not  conducive 
to  the  refinement  and  the  social  qualities 
that  are  expected  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
a  commissioned  officer;  and  he  added  that 
this  matter  is  important,  because  in  times 
of  peace  the  functions  of  a  naval  officer 
are  very  often  social,  and  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  one  who  is  able  to 
represent  his  country  abroad  in  a  manner 
creditable  both  to  it  and  to  the  service. 
In  writing  these  words,  Admiral  Samp- 
son undoubtedly  expressed  at  once  the 
sentiment  of  every  commissioned  officer 
in  the  Navy  and  of  every  civilian  who  is 
able  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion.     At 
once,  however,  after  some  sneak  thief 
had  purloined  the  document  and  made  it 
public,  the  yellow  press  set  up  an  awful 
howl  against  the  Admiral  as  being  an 
upstart  and  a  snob  who  was  favouring 
class  distinctions;  and  Senator  Allen,  of 
Nebraska,  delivered  in  the  Senate  a  dis- 
graceful speech,  in  which  he  styled  the 
victor  of  Santiago  "a  conceited  ass."    All 
sorts  of  persons  were  interviewed  upon 
the  subject;  and  such  of  them  as  had 
political  aspirations  without  the  courage 
of  conviction  hastened  to  "make  them- 
selves solid"  with  the  mob  by  joining  in 
the  outcry. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  case  of  Mr.  Morgan 
is  concerned  we  have  nothing  whatever 
to  say.  He  is,  undoubtedly,  as  Admiral 
Sampson  said,  a  man  of  ability,  integrity 
and  character.  Very  likely  he  would  make 
a  worthy  officer  of  the  American  Navy. 
But  the  general  principle  which  Admiral 
Sampson  put   into  words   is  absolutely 


true.  It  simply  recognises  the  undoubted 
fact  that  in  certain  occupations  the  refine- 
ment, the  breeding  and  the  manners  of 
a  gentleman  are  requisites  which  are 
fully  as  essential  as  are  sharpness,  ob- 
trusiveness  and  an  ability  to  "hustle,"  in 
certain  other  occupations.  If  a  banker 
should  refuse  to  promote  a  messenger  boy 
to  the  post  of  assistant  bookkeeper  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  this  would  not  be  "favouring 
class  distinctions;"  and  so  if  an  admiral 
docs  not  wish  to  place  among  the  gradu- 
ates of  Annapolis  men  whose  manners 
have  been  acquired  in  the  forecastle  and 
whose  habits  of  thought  and  modes  of 
expression  are  those  of  the  untaught 
sailorman,  he  is  not  favouring  class  dis- 
tinctions either.  He  is  merely  recognising 
the  fact  that  every  position  in  life  implies 
and  requires  certain  qualifications  which 
are  perfectly  well  understood  by  every 
one. 

The  most  sickening  part  of  this  whole 
affair  is  the  utter  insincerity  of  many 
persons  who  have  ostentatiously  denied 
the  truth  of  what  has  just  been  set  forth. 
Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  example 
of  this  insincerity  is  to  be  found  exhibited 
in  the  utterances  of  Mr.  William  C. 
Whitney,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  The  sapient  remark  which  he 
made  when  questioned  was  the  following : 
"I  believe  in  giving  place  to  American 
Manhood."  Exactly  so;  but  what  place? 
Would  Mr.  Whitney,  for  example,  give 
a  place  at  his  dirmer-table  to  every  ex- 
ponent of  American  Manhood  without, 
reference  to  ©ther  qualifications?  Would 
he  regard  American  Manhood  pure  and 
simple  as  entitling  its  possessor  to  mem- 
bership in  the  clubs  to  which  he  himself 
belongs?  We  think  it  may  be  safely 
answered  that  he  would  not.  There  are, 
in  fact,  men  and  men;  and  a  man  who 
is  honest,  industrious  and  reputable  ought 
to  have  any  place  to  which  his  other  and 
special  qualifications  entitle  him.  Yet 
however  honest  and  good  he  may  be,  if  he 
knows  merely  his  own  language,  he  should 
not  be  set  to  translating  Homer.  If  he 
has  no  head  for  figures,  he  should  not  be 
employed  as  an  expert  accountant.  If  he 
has  not  the  education  and  the  manners 
of  a  gentleman,  he  should  not  be  made 
a  diplomat  or  a  naval  officer.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney knows  all  this,  and  so  do  ninety-nine^ 
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out  of  every  hundred  of  the  men  who 
have  been  ostentatiously  shocked  at 
Admiral  Sampson's  "snobbishness."  In 
truth,  however,  it  was  not  snobbishness; 
it  was  simply  common-sense. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  American  people 
to  assume  that  as  a  people  they  do  not 
appreciate  and  value  urbanity  and  cul- 
tivation in  their  official  representatives; 
for  this  is  to  assume  that  they  are  a 
nation  of  boors  and  hoodlums.  Does 
any  one  suppose,  for  instance,  that 
Americans  do  not  remember  with  peculiar 
gratification  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
represented  at  the  English  Court  by  such 
accomplished  gentlemen  as  Everett  and 
Adams  and  Motley  and  Lowell  and 
Phelps  and  Choate?  On  the  other  hand, 
can  any  American  recall  without  a  blush 
the  memory  of  some  of  the  diplomatic 
freaks  who  disgraced  our  country  at  for- 
eign capitals  during  the  administration 
of  President  Grant?  Do  we  like  to  bring 
to  mind  the  minister  plenipotentiary  who 
used  to  drive  about  a  certain  Continental 
city  in  a  cab,  drunk  and  with  his  legs 
dangHng  helplessly  from  the  window? 
Does  any  one  like  to  dwell  upon  the 
diplomatic  career  of  the  "smart"  leather 
manufacturer  whom  Grant  sent  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  at  the  Russian 
Court,  and  who  while  there,  and  because 
of  his  diplomatic  position,  managed  to 
secure  an  invitation  to  go  through  some 
of  the  great  Russian  manufactories,  and 
then  slyly  stole  the  secrets  of  the  trade 
1:0  be  used  in  his  own  shops  at  home? 
Or  let  us  take  a  case  which  is  of  a  different 
character  from  this,  but  which  in  another 
way  serves  as  an  illustration  of  the  point 
we  make.  Some  months  ago,  when  it 
was  necessary  to  send  out  a  commander 
for  the  American  troops  in  China,  the 
officer  selected  was  General  Chaffee.  Now, 
General  Chaffee  is  an  excellent  soldier 
on  the  purely  military  side.  He  had 
been  fighting  the  Indians  in  the  West 
for  many  years,  and  he  made  an  admirable 
record  for  himself  in  Cuba.  He  is  not, 
however,  a  graduate  of  West  Point ;  and 
his  frontier  experience  served  to  accentu- 
ate and  heighten  his  natural  rough-and- 
ready  demeanour.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
sent  out  to  China,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
his  functions  there  would  be  largely  diplo- 
matic and  of  a  very  delicate  character. 


wing  to  the  difficulties  certain  to  arise 
in  an  expedition  composed  of  troops 
representing  different  nationalities.  What 
happened  is  significant.  General  Chaffee 
objected  to  the  conduct  of  the  Germans 
in  looting  the  Imperial  Chinese  Observa- 
tory, and  he  at  once  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  letter  of  protest  to  Field-Marshal  Count 
von  Waldersee.  Such  a  letter  as  this 
should  obviously  have  been  couched  in 
the  most  courteous  phraseology  and  with 
that  deference  of  tone  which  one  gentle- 
man invariably  uses  in  his  communi- 
cations to  another.  General  Chaffee, 
however,  dashed  off  a  most  offensively 
emphatic  note  in  violation  of  all  the 
amenities.  So  offensive  was  it,  in  fact, 
that  Count  von  Waldersee  very  quietly 
declined  to  receive  it,  and  returned  it  to 
the  writer.  At  this  point  all  the  boors  in 
the  United  States  began  to  hoot  with  joy. 
Chaffee  was  the  man  for  them !  He  knew 
how  to  touch  up  the  Dutchman  I  Con- 
sider, however,  the  sequel.  A  little  later 
General  Chaffee  became  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  his  own  rudeness,  and  he 
then  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  of  dif- 
fuse apology;  whereupon,  Count  von 
Waldersee  with  a  certain  half-contemptu- 
ous tolerance  invited  the  American  com- 
mander to  dinner.  The  net  result  of  the 
whole  affair  was  the  humiliation  of  the 
American,  who  had  to  eat  his  own  words, 
and  through  him  the  humiliation  of  the 
country  which  he  represented.  Had  he 
been  a  West  Point  man,  and  had  his 
associations  in  early  life  been  different,  he 
would  not  have  got  himself  into  any  such 
uncomfortable  position. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  took  great 
delight  in  harping  on  the  fact  that  Admi- 
ral Sampson  himself  was  of  humble 
origin  and  that  his  early  years  had  been 
spent  in  doing  "chores"  upon  a  farm. 
Hence,  they  said,  his  case  was  precisely 
that  of  the  aspiring  gunner,  and  he  had 
no  more  right  to  call  himself  a  gentleman 
than  had  any  warrant  officer.  This  led 
to  a  long  discussion  about  the  whole 
matter  of  gentility,  in  the  course  of  which 
a  good  many  foolish  things  were  said, 
and  pretty  nearly  every  one  missed  the 
vital  point  of  the  whole  matter.  The  truth 
is  that,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  no 
one  is  absolutely  bom  a  gentleman;  for 
some  of  the  greatest  blackguards  are  to 
be  found  in  the  British  peerage,  and  some 
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of  the  truest  gentlemen  in  the  ranks  of 
those  who,  like  Admiral  Sampson,  have 
risen  from  the  obscurest  indigence.  '  We 
may  more  rightly  say  that  at  birth  one  is 
or  is  not  potentially  a  gentleman,  and 
that  training,  environment  and  associa- 
tion are  the  factors  which  determine 
whether  a  potential  gentleman  shall  be- 
come an  actual  one.  He  who  is  bom 
with  fineness  of  feeling  and  with  the  in- 
stincts of  truth,  of  chivalry  and  of  honour 
may  have  this  fineness  of  feeling  blunted 
and  these  instincts  dulled  if  his  whole 
early  life  be  spent  in  close  intimacy  with 
the  ignorant,  the  uncouth  and  the  ignoble. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  who  is  bom  with- 
out the  essential  qualities  which  go  to 
make  a  gentleman  can  never  be  made  one 
by  any  amount  of  training;  for  at  some 


critical  moment  he  will  always  disclose 
his  native  lack  of  something  which  a  true 
gentleman  cannot  but  possess.  Hence  it 
is  that  training  will  not  make  a  gentle- 
man, though  lack  of  training  may  unmake 
one.  Training,  however,  and  association, 
observation  and  imitation  can,  at  least, 
give  any  man  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  usages  of  refined  life  to  render  him 
presentable  and  teach  him  to  bear  himself 
without  reproach  in  the  society  to  which 
he  happens  to  belong.  Commissioned 
officers  of  the  Navy  have  had  this  train- 
ing, and  they  have  enjoyed  this  associa- 
tion; and  to  thmst  among  them  those 
who  have  not  had  them  would  be  equally 
unfortunate  and  unfair  to  all. 

H.  T.  P. 
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February  10  to  March  4. 


THE   INCOMING   GOVERNMENT. 

On  March  4  Williaxn  McKinley  was  inaugu- 
rated for  the  second  time,  being  the  first 
President  since  General  Grant  elected  to  suc- 
ceed himself.  The  most  significant  feature  of 
the  afternoon's  parade,  and  the  one  most 
vigorously  applauded,  was  the  appearance  of 
a  battalion  of  native  Puerto  Ricans,  enrolled 
as  United  States  volunteers,  and  typifying  the 
events  and  changes  of  the  four  years  past. 
Except  for  a  brief  comment  upon  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  country,  the  President's  address  was 
largely  a  statement  of  the  colonial  policy  of 
the  Administration.  This  policy  may  be  indi- 
cated briefly  in  his  own  words:  "There  are 
some  national  questions  in  the  solution  of 
which  patriotism  should  exclude  partisanship." 
"They  are  obstructionists  who  despair  and  who 
would  destroy  confidence  in  the  ability  of  our 
people  to  solve  wisely  and  for  civilisation  the 
mighty  problems  resting  upon  them."  "Our 
institutions  will  not  deteriorate  by  extension, 
and  our  sense  of  justice  will  not  abate  under 
tropic  suns  in  distant  seas."  "Surely,  after 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  of  achieve- 
ment we  will  not  now  surrender  our  equality 
with  other  powers  on  matters  fundamental  and 
essentia]  to  nationality." 


In  commenting  upon  the  inauguration,  the 
press  called  attention  to  the  amazing  advance 
that  the  President  has  made  in  the  confidence 
of  Congress  and  of  the  nation.  In  1896  he 
was  elected  by  271  electoral  votes  against  176; 
in  1900,  by  292  votes  against  155.  The  conduct 
of  the  Spanish  War  was  placed  by  Congress  in 
the  President's  hands;  the  peace  negotiations 
were  conducted  by  him ;  the  entire  administra- 
tion of  affairs  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  has 
been  left  to  him,  and  was  on  March  i  specifi- 
cally redelegated  to  him,  absolutely  in  the  one 
case,  and  on  terms  suggested  by  himself  in  the 
other.  Nor  should  it  be  omitted  that  in  the 
delicate  international  relations  arising  from 
the  troubles  in  China  Congress  has  refused  to 
interfere,  and  has  not  even  sought  informa- 
tion. 

The  Fifty-sixth  Congress  died  with  the 
President's  inauguration.  From  the  Senate, 
thirteen  members  retire  to  private  life.  Sena- 
tors Allen,  Pettigrew  and  Buder,  from  whom 
the  country  has  heard  much,  are  among  these. 
Mr.  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire,  is  succeeded 
by  Judge  Bumham.  Mr.  Wolcott,  of  Colorado, 
who  remained  a  steadfast  gold  man  when  his 
State  was  silver  swept,  is  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Patterson.  Joseph  W.  Bailey,  of  Texas,  who, 
thoug!i  only  thirty-eight  years  old,  has  served 
in  the  House  for  ten  years,  is  promoted  to  the 
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upper  chamber.  Mr.  McBride,  of  Oregon,  is 
succeeded  by  former  Senator  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Carter,  of  Montana,  is  replaced  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Clark.  In  both  branches  the  Fifty-seventh 
Congress  will  be  Republican  by  increased  ma- 
jority. 


II. 


CONGRESS. 

On  February  i6,  owing  to  the  indifference 
of  several  Republicans  and  the  open  hostility 
of  the  Democrats,  the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill  was 
abandoned  for  the  session.  On  February  21 
the  Senate  discussed  in  a  desultory  way  the 
Anti-trust  Bill,  which  on  June  2,  1900,  passed 
the  House  by  the  sensational  vote  of  273  to  i. 
It  was  said  at  the  time  that  the  agitation  of  the 
press,  the  impending  election  and  the  tacit  under- 
standing that  the  Senate  would  be  too  busy  to 
take  up  the  bill,  were  the  causes  of  its  triumph- 
ant passage.  The  bill  was  designed  to  make  an 
extreme  use  of  the  powers  of  Congress  under 
the  Constitution,  and  forbade  any  corporation 
convicted  as  a  monopoly  from  ever  again  en- 
gaging in  interstate  commerce.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Senate  has  not  yet  reported 
it.  On  February  27  it  was  announced  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  would 
abandon  the  reciprocity  treaties  before  the  Sen- 
ate. On  February  28  the  Revenue  Reduction  Bill, 
which,  it  was  estimated,  would  reduce  taxation 
by  the  amount  of  $41,000,000,  was  passed  by 
Congress.  The  largest  reductions  made  were 
on  beer,  $12,000,000;  on  tobacco,  $11,000,000; 
on  bank  checks,  $7,000,000,  and  on  promissory 
notes,  conveyances,  etc.,  $7,000,000.  On 
March  J,  under  the  spur  of  the  threat  of  an 
extra  session  of  Congress,  the  Army  Appro- 
priation Bill  was  passed,  carrying  with  it  as 
riders  the  Spooner  Philippine  resolution  and 
the  amendment  prescribing  the  relations  which 
Cuba  should  bear  to  the  United  States.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  minutes  were  permitted 
in  the  House  for  the  discussion  of  this  bit  of 
legislation.  On  March  3  Senator  Carter,  under 
cover  of  the  Senate's  courtesy  rule  of  indefinite 
debate,  started  in  to  talk  to  death  the  River 
and  Harbour  Bill.  This  bill  called  for  some 
$50,000,000  in  appropriations;  and,  as  Senator 
Hanna  said,  so  far  as  getting  money  from  the 
treasury  was  concerned,  it  "made  the  Ship 
Subsidy  Bill  look  pale."  Aided  by  friendly 
interpellations  from  Senator  Wellington,  Sena- 
tor Carter  held  the  floor  until  the  expiration 
of  Congress.  As  the  Harbour  Bill  was  be- 
lieved to  carry  the  principal  rewards  due  to 
Congressmen,  especially  of  the  minority  party, 


for  their  silence,  if  not  consent,  in  measures 
disagreeable  to  them,  the  hypothesis  gains 
plausibility  that  Senator  Carter's  action  was 
not  wholly  disagreeable  to  the  Senate  leaders. 
On  March  4  the  possibility  of  ratifying  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  expired  by  time  limita- 
tion, the  Senate  having  taken  no  action  thereon. 
At  the  special  session  of  the  Senate,  called  by 
the  President  to  confirm  nominations,  the 
President's  cabinet  as  already  constituted  was 
confirmed  on  March  5.  On  the  same  dav  and 
on  March  6  the  Senate,  having  been  unwont- 
edly  interested  in  Mr.  Carter's  monologue  of 
March  3  and  4,  discussed  the  ^.dvisability  of 
adopting  some  such  closure  rule  as  holds  in 
the  House.  Mr.  Bacon,  in  expressing  his  dis- 
approval, said  that  the  House  did  not  deliber- 
ate, it  legislated  without  consideration  through 
committee  reports.  It  simply  suggested  meas- 
ures and  sent  them  to  the  Senate  in  a  crude 
form,  and  the  Senate  had  to  examine  them 
for  both  Houses.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  has  in  the  last  few  years  become  a  sort 
of  court  of  last  resort  on  legislation,  this  state- 
ment is  worthy  of  remark. 

Estimates  made  by  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  appropriations,  made  public 
on  March  6,  placed  the  total  appropriations  of 
the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  at  $1,440,062,545.  The 
appropriations  made  by  the  first  session  of  the 
Congress  amounted  to  $710,150,862,  and  of 
the  second  session  to  $729,911,683. 

The  Senate  adjourned  on  March  9. 


III. 


SENATORIAL  ELECTIONS. 

The  Legislatures  of  Oregon,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska and  Delaware  have  had  a  curious 
experience  in  balloting  for  United  States 
Senators ;  and  the  Republican  organisation,  led 
by  Senator  Hanna,  has  in  vain  adjured  the 
aspirants  for  honours  in  the  two  latter  States, 
to  place  the  good  of  the  party  before  personal 
ambition.  On  February  24  John  H.  Mitchell 
(Rep.)  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  from 
Oregon  on  the  fifty-third  ballot  of  the  session. 
In  Montana,  on  March  8,  twenty-two  ballots 
having  been  taken  on  that  day  alone,  Paris 
Gibson  (Dem.)  was  elected  Senator.  The 
Delaware  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  same 
day,  leaving  the  State  unrepresented  in  the 
Senate.  Mr.  J.  Edward  Addicks  is  the  cause 
of  this.  He  permitted  Delaware  only  one 
Senator  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  and  only 
one  in  the  Fifty-sixth.  This  year  there  were 
two  Senators  to  elect.  The  Legislature  would 
not  elect  Addicks,  and  could  not  elect  any  one 
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at  all  without  Addicks ;  and  so  no  Senator  was 
elected.  In  Nebraska,  likewise,  two  Senator- 
ships  are  pending,  and,  likewise,  the  Legisla- 
ture appears  hopelessly  deadlocked.  Inciden- 
tally, both  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Nebraska 
Legislatures  have  passed  resolutions  calling 
upon  Congress  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
providing  for  the  direct  election  of  Senators 
by  the  people. 

IV. 
CUBAN  AFFAIRS. 
On  February  21  the  Cuban  Constitution  was 
signed  by  the  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  On  the  same  day  General  Wood 
communicated  to  the  central  committee  the 
provisions  as  to  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  which  the  President 
thought  Cuba  should  accept.  These  provisions 
were  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  first 
five  of  those  afterward  stipulated  by  Congress. 
The  committee,  in  reporting  back  to  the  Con- 
vention, disapproved  in  part  the  Executive's 
suggestions.  The  committee  considered  un- 
founded the  apprehension  of  the  United  States 
that  the  Cubans  were  unable  to  maintain  by 
themselves  a  stable  and  independent  govern- 
ment, for  to  that  end  the  constitution  had  been 
especially  drawn.  Besides,  they  said,  "Our 
duty  consists  in  making  Cuba  independent  of 
all  other  nations,  including  the  great  at\d  noble 
American  nation."  If,  now,  we  permit  the 
United  States  to  veto  our  international  treaties, 
to  intervene  in  our  country,  to  support  or  dis- 
place administrations  and  to  acquire  and  main- 
tain naval  stations,  "we  should  appear  to  be 
independent  of  all  the  world,  but  we  should 
not  be  so  as  regards  the  United  States."  Yet 
since  the  committee  wished  to  please  the 
United  States,  modified  provisions  were  pro- 
posed to  the  Convention.  These  were  ac- 
cepted by  that  body  on  February  27.  On 
March  i  Congress  passed  the  Army  Appropria- 
tion Bill,  carrying  as  a  rider  the  stipulations 
with  respect  to  Cuba,  upon  the  acceptance  of 
which  the  President  was  authorised  to  leave 
the  island  to  its  own  devices. 

The  stipulations  of  Congress  and  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Cuban  Convention  are  as  follows, 
each  Congressional  requirement  being  given 
first  and  being  followed  by  the  proposal,  if 
any,  of  the  Cuban  Convention:  I.  Cuba  shall 
not  enter  into  entangling  foreign  alliances  or 
permit  any  foreign  power  to  obtain  lodgment 
or  control  in  Cuba. — The  Convention  agrees  to 
this.  11.  Cuba  shall  consider  legally  valid  the 
acts  of  the  United  States  military  government 
during  the  occupation  of  Cuba. — The  Conven- 


tion agrees  to  this.  III.  Cuba  shall,  for  its 
better  protection,  sell  or  lease  naval  stations 
to  the  United  States. — The  Convention  states 
that  Cuban  territory  will  not  be  used  as  a  base 
for  war  operations  against  the  United  States 
or  any  other  foreign  power.  IV.  Cuba  shall 
consent  to  intervention  by  the  United  States 
when  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  Cuban 
independence  and  of  a  stable  and  republican 
form  of  government. — The  Convention  states 
that  Cuba  will  assume  as  its  own  obligation 
the  maintenance  of  independence  and  a  repub- 
lican government.  V.  Cuba  shall  not  contract 
debts  for  whose  interest  and  ultimate  discharge 
the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Government  are 
insufficient. — The  Convention  makes  no  pro- 
posal in  this  regard,  the  opinion  being  that  the 
constitution  itself  makes  adequate  provision 
against  the  incurring  of  burdensome  debt.  VI. 
Cuba  shall  adopt  measures  of  municipal  sani- 
tation acceptable  to  the  United  States  for  the 
mutual  protection  of  the  two  countries. — ^The 
Convention  makes  no  statement.  VII.  The 
title  to  the  Isle  of  Pines  shall  be  decided  by 
negotiations  between  the  two  countries. — The 
Convention  makes  no  statement.  VIII.  All  of 
the  foregoing  provisions  Cuba  shall  agree  to 
and  embody  in  a  permanent  treaty  with  the 
United  States.— The  Convention  states  that  the 
commercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  shall  be  regulated  by  treaty,  and  that 
these  relations  shall  be  based  upon  reciprocity 
inclining  toward  free  trade. 

The  Convention,  upon  receiving  the  demands 
of  the  United  States  as  outlined  above,  took 
their  own  proposals  into  reconsideration.  In 
this  country,  so  eminent  an  anti-imperialist  as 
Senator  Hoar  thought  the  demands  of  Con- 
gress proper  and  necessary  for  the  assurance 
of  Cuban  independence.  The  anti-imperialistic 
press,  however,  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
demands  were  a  repudiation  of  the  resolution 
of  1898,  that  the  Cuban  delegates  would  prob- 
ably reject  them,  and  that  then — ^happy  day! — 
the  United  States  would  have  to  back  down  or 
coerce  the  people  it  had  liberated.  In  his  in- 
augural address  on  March  4  the  President,  in 
adverting  to  the  action  of  Congress,  said  that 
the  United  States  was  pledged  before  quitting 
the  island  to  see  that  the  government  estab- 
lished had  all  the  elements  of  permanence, 
stability  and  justice  requisite  to  ensure  the 
enduring  independence  of  the  Cubans,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Congressional  resolution  of 
1898,  which  must  be  made  good,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris.  On  March  8,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Governor  Wood,  an  important 
concession  was  made  toyCaban  sentim€ny)5^an 
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executive  order  abolishing  after  April  i  all 
export  duties  upon  tobacco.  These  duties 
amounted  annually  to  nearly  $1,000,000,  and 
were  bitterly  complained  of  by  the  tobacco 
planters. 


PHILIPPINE   AFFAIRS. 

On  February  27  the  Senate  passed  the 
Spooner  Bill,  giving  the  President  full  power 
to  conduct  affairs  in  the  Philippines.  Before 
the  vote  was  taken,  the  following  amendments, 
important  in  that  they  indicated  the  policy  the 
Government  did  not  intend  to  follow,  were 
offered  and  rejected,  i.  The  action  of  this 
Government  in  the  Philippines  shall  be  subject 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  so  far  as 
applicable.  2.  The  United  States  does  not  pro- 
pose to  hold  the  Philippines  permanently,  but 
only  to  establish  there  a  stable  government 
3.  The  civil  government  established  in  the 
Philippines  shall  be  participated  in  by  the  na- 
tives so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of 
the  government.  4.  No  official  in  the  Philip- 
pines exercising  legislative  power  shall  also 
exercise  judicial  or  executive  power,  or  vice 
versa.  The  Spooner  Bill  passed  the  House  on 
March  i.  This  bill  provides  that  all  military, 
civil  and  judicial  powers  necessary  to  govern 
the  Philippine  Islands  shall,  until  otherwise 
provided  by  Congress,  be  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  appointees.  But  all  franchises 
granted  under  the  President's  authority  may 
be  amended  or  repealed.  No  sale  or  disposition 
shalf  be  made  of  public  lands,  timber  or  mining 
rights.  No  franchise  shall  be  granted  which 
is  not  approved  by  the  President  as  necessary 
for  the  immediate  government  of  the  islands 
and  indispensable  to  their  interests,  and  all 
franchises  shall  end  one  year  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  civil  government. 

The  Spooner  Bill  did  not  seem  altogether  to 
please  any  one.  The  anti-imperialists  roundly 
denounced  it  as  an  act  of  "pure,  simple,  un- 
diluted, unchecked  despotism."  By  others  it 
was  contended  that  the  clauses  restricting 
franchises  and  prohibiting  the  sale  or  lease  of 
public  lands  were  most  unwise;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  the  bulk  of  the  timber  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  on  public  lands;  and  by  locking  up 
these  lands  building  will  be  seriously  retarded 
and  lumber  prices  raised  to  the  benefit  of  no 
one  but  private  owners;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  short  life  given  to  franchises  will 
tend  to  frighten  away  capital  and  delay  the 
development  of  the  island's  industries.  In  his 
inaugural  s^ddr^ss  on  March  f  the  Presi4ent 


stated  that  the  policy  of  the  administration, 
having  been  endorsed  by  Congress,  would  be 
continued,  to  suppress  the  insurrection  and  "to 
afford  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  self- 
government  We  are  not,"  said  the  President, 
"waging  war  against  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  A  portion  of  them  are 
waging  war  against  the  United  States."  "Order 
under  civil  institutions  will  come  as  soon  as 
those  who  now  break  the  peace  shall  keep  it" 
On  March  6  a  report  from  the  Philippine  com- 
mission, dated  March  3,  was  made  public  This 
report  stated  that  attacks  by  the  insurgents 
had  become  of  rare  occurrence;  that  through 
the  kindly  services  and  co-operation  of  some 
of  the  natives  many  other  natives  had  sur- 
rendered or  been  captured;  that  the  federal 
party,  advocating  American  sovereignty,  had 
spread  rapidly  to  all  parts  of  the  islands;  that 
five  provincial  governments  had  been  estab- 
lished within  three  weeks;  that  on  March  11 
the  commission  would  start  on  a  little  trip  to 
organise  governments  in  many  other  places; 
and  that,  in  short,  conditions  were  never  so 
favourable  for  "the  restoration  of  complete 
peace  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  declared 
purposes  of  the  President." 

VI. 
STATE   AFFAIRS. 

On  February  22  the  New  York  police  bill, 
devised  by  the  Republican  leaders  to  oust 
William  S.  Devery,  the  Tammany  chief  of 
police  in  New  York  City,  received  the  Govern- 
or's signature.  The  bill  abolishes  the  bipartisan 
board  of  four  police  commissioners  and  the 
office  of  chief  of  police  and  substitutes  a  single 
commissioner,  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  but 
removable  by  the  Governor.  On  the  day  the 
bill  was  signed,  his  honour,  the  mayor,  ap- 
pointed as  commissioner  Colonel  Michael 
Murphy,  president  of  the  Health  Board.  On 
that  day  also  Colonel  Murphy  appointed  Will- 
iam S.  Devery  as  deputy  commissioner  and 
vested  him  with  the  power  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed. 

On  February  26  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  handed  down  a  decision  declaring 
unconstitutional  a  law  of  1897  requiring  con- 
tractors on  public  works  to  pay  their  employes 
the  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  the  locality 
where  the  work  was  done.  The  court  stated 
that  since  the  law  compelled  contractors  to 
pay  their  labourers  an  arbitrary  rate,  "subject 
to  constant  change  from  artificial  causes,"  it 
invaded  the  rights  of  liberty  and  property,  and 
was,  therefore,  illegal.    The  idea  of  the  law 
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seemed  to  be  to  make  contractors  pay  whatever 
wages  the  labour  unions  fixed,  and  they  were 
high. 

On  February  27  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Texas  Legislature  revoking  the  right  of  the 
Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company  to  do  business  in 
the  State.  This  company,  more  generally 
known  as  th^  southern  branch  of  the  Standard 
Oil,  has  led  an  eventful  life  in  Texas.  The 
courts  declared  it  a  monopoly  and  ordered  it 
to  quit  the  State.  The  company  appealed 
instead  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  which,  on  March  19,  1900,  said  that  it 
found  no  fault  with  the  local  judiciary.  Then 
the  company  dissolved,  and  another  company 
with  the  same  name  was  incorporated.  The 
question  raised  by  the  Texas  bill  is  the  rela- 
tion the  new  company  bears  to  the  old. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  new  grant  of 
power  given  to  Matthew  S.  Quay  by  his  re- 
election to  the  Senate  was  the  passing,  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature,  on  February  28,  of 
the  so-called  "Ripper"  Bill.  This  bill  pur- 
ported to  give  a  new  charter  to  cities  of  the 
second  class— Pittsburg,  Alleghany  and  Scran- 
ton— but  the  city  of  Pittsburg  was  mainly  in 
point  For  in  Pittsburg  lived  State  Senator 
Flynn  and,  more  especially,  State  Senator 
Magee,  who  had  opposed  Quay's  re-election. 
The  new  act  abolishes  the  office  of  Mayor  and 
substitutes  that  of  city  recorder.  The  recorder 
is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  the 
recorder  in  turn  appoints  and  removes  the 
heads  of  the  city  departments.  The  govern- 
ment of  Pittsburg  is  thus  made  to  pass  from 
State  Senator  Magee  to  Governor  Stone,  and 
through  him  to  Senator  Quay.  It  is  stated 
that  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  will  be 
tested  in  the  courts.  On  March  8  State  Sena- 
tor C  L.  Magee  died. 

The  North  Dakota  House  has  introduced 
a  bill  requiring  that  all  cigarette  packages  shall 
be  stamped  on  their  face  with  a  skull  and 
cross-bones,  and  shall,  in  addition,  bear  the 
word  "poison,"  printed  in  red  ink. 

vn. 

TRADE  MOVEMENTS. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  who  was  a  restless  competitor 
in  the  steel  trade,  has  now  retired.  And  through 
his  retirement  and  the  agency  of  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  and  Company  the  largest  made-to- 
order  business  corporation  in  the  world  has 
been  formed.  On  February  25  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  was  incorporated  in 
Kew  Jersey  with  a  capital  stock  pro  tempore 
of  $90oa    On  February  26  announcement  was 


made  that  the  companies  constituting  the 
combination  would  be  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  Federal  Steel  Company,  National 
Steel  Company,  National  Tube  Company, 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  American 
Tin  Plate  Company,  American  Steel  Hoop 
Company  and  American  Sheet  Steel  Company. 
On  March  2  the  plan  of  consolidation,  so  far 
as  it  concerned  outside  stockholders,  was  made 
public.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
authorised  itself  to  issue  $850,000,000  in  stock 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 
the  entering  companies,  except  the  Carnegie 
Company,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  to 
issue  in  addition  $304,000,000  in  bonds,  to  ex- 
change for  the  bonds  ($160,000,000)  and  60 
per  cent.  ($96,000,000)  of  the  stock  of  the 
Carnegie  Company.  The  total  issue  of  the 
new  securities  would  thus  be  $1,154,000,000. 
The  aggregate  capital  stock  of  the  seven  com- 
panies that  are  to  receive  stock,  and  not  bonds, 
from  the  new  corporation  is  $217,085,900  in 
preferred  stock  and  $239,984,300  in  common 
stock.  According  to  the  published  rates  of 
exchange,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
will  issue  in  exchange  $261,452,612  of  preferred 
stock  and  $269,720,623  of  common,  a  net  in- 
crease of  $74,103,035.  Now,  these  seven  com- 
panies are  already  over-capitalised,  considering 
them  together,  to  about  the  extent  of  their 
common  stock,  or  a  little  over  half  of  their 
stock  capitalisation.  To  this  $240,000,000  of 
water  there  will  be  added  $75,000,000  exclusive 
of  bonuses  and  promoters'  profits.  "We  have," 
remarks  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  "inflation 
upon  inflation,  and  the  capitalisation  ceases 
to  be  any  measure  of  the  real  potency  of  the 
combination."  The  preferred  stock,  indeed,  is 
fairly  well  secured — the  dividends  being  cumu- 
lative— ^but  the  common  stock  can  hardly 
represent  more  than  the  profits  hoped  for. 
Buoyed  up  as  the  new  concern  is  by  the  Car- 
negie Company,  its  future  shares  sold  on  the 
market  for  about  38  for  common  stock  and 
80  for  preferred. 

The  prospectus  of  the  company  stated  that 
even  if  increased  dividends  were  paid,  the 
prices  of  the  manufactured  products  would  not 
necessarily  be  raised.  Financial  and  trade 
journals  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  certain  that 
prices  can  be  raised,  at  least  materially.  For, 
although  the  combination  will  be  a  dominant 
factor  in  the  structural  steel  business,  it  will 
not  start  as  a  monopoly,  nor  has  it  the  facili- 
ties which  the  Standard  Oil  had  for  becoming 
one.  In  the  first  place,  the  company  will  con- 
trol a  little  less  than  half  of  the  pig-iron  output, 
upon  which  the  manttfactured  products  depend* 
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In  the  second  place,  nearly  every  product  of 
the  company  is  also  made  in  varying  quantities 
by  independent  concerns  that  cannot  easily  be 
squelched.  Finally,  the  company  is  not  a 
compact  and  homogeneous  organisation.  Be- 
sides the  problem  of  a  steel  demand,  which 
varies  widely  and  uncertainly  from  time  to 
time,  the  company  will  have  to  meet  the  fur- 
ther problems  caused  by  over-capitalisation  and 
conflicting  internal  interests. 

On  February  13  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury announced  that  until  the  courts  decided 
otherwise,  he  would  collect  countervailing 
duties  on  Russian  sugar  imported  to  the 
United  States.  This  action,  the  secretary  said, 
was  required  by  the  Dingley  tariff  law,  which 
provides  that  whenever  any  country  shall  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  pay  bounties  upon  the 
export  of  goods,  then  a  customs  duty  equal  to 
that  bounty  shall  be  levied  upon  those  goods 
when  they  enter  the  United  States.  Now, 
although  Russia  docs  not  directly  give  a 
bounty,  she  does  remit  on  exported  sugar  the 
duties  collected  on  sugar  consumed  at  home. 
On  February  15  M.  De  Witte,  the  Russian 
Minister  of  Finance,  in  answer  to  Secretary 
Gage's  action,  issued  an  order  increasing  by 
30  per  cent,  the  import  duties  on  American 
steel  and  iron  products,  exclusive  of  agricul- 
tural implements.  In  the  order  M.  De  Witte 
said  that  this  act  was  "involuntary  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  being  provoked  by  the  other 
side,"  and  that  "the  friendship  between  the 
two  nations  promised  a  speedy  end  to  the 
accidental  misunderstanding."  After  the  issue 
of  M.  De  Witte' s  order  many  papers  criticised 
the  Secretary's  action  on  the  ground  that,  since 
American  steel  products  were  exported  to 
Russia  to  a  much  greater  value  than  sugar 
was  imported  to  this  country,  the  Dingley  law 
should  have  been  construed  less  strictly.  The 
Secretary  replied  on  February  18  that  sugars 
coming  from  other  bounty-paying  countries, 
such  as  France,  Germany,  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands,  were  subjected  to  additional 
duties,  and  that  the  exemption  of  Russian 
sugar  would  properly  be  regarded  by  those 
countries  as  an  unfair  discrimination.  As  to 
the  amount  of  American  exports  prejudiced  by 
Russia's  order,  statements  prepared  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  made  public  March  7 
showed  that  the  total  exports  of  the  United 
States  to  Russia  in  1900  amounted  to  $10,470,- 
449,  of  which  only  $2,872,429  would  have  been 
affected  by  the  present  tariff  retaliation.  To 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  a  coun- 
try keen  to  note  commercial  discriminations, 


this  country  exported   in   1900  goods  to  the 
value  of  $197,603,400. 

VIII. 
FOREIGN   AFFAIRS. 

On  February  14,  with  Madrid  under  martial 
law,  the  Princess  of  Asturias,  sister  of  the 
young  King  Alfonso  XIII.,  wa?  married  to 
Prince  Charles,  son  of  that  Count  of  Caserta 
who  fought  under  Don  Carlos  against  the 
present  Spanish  dynasty.  If  the  young  king 
dies,  and  he  is  reported  to  be  a  puny  child,  the 
princess  will  reign;  hence  are  partially  ex- 
plained the  popular  riots  which  occurred  in 
some  sixty  Spanish  towns.  A  further  explana- 
tion is  that  the  old  count  persisted  in  coming 
to  Madrid  in  person  to  witness  his  son's  mar- 
riage. But  beyond  this  the  revolt  was  anti- 
clerical, anti-Jesuistic  and  anti-absolutist.  The 
Conservative  ministry,  representing  to  the 
popular  thought  the  affirmative  of  all  these 
things,  was  impelled  to  resign ;  and  on  March  5 
Senor  Sagasta,  the  Liberal  leader,  accepted 
the  task  of  forming  a  new  cabinet. 

On  February  28  an  abstract  of  the  Russian 
agreement  with  China  with  regard  to  Man- 
churia was  reported  to  the  effect  that  the  Czar 
would  graciously  forgive  the  recent  disturb- 
ances in  the  province  upon  the  following  main 
conditions:  That  Chinese  soldiers  shall  be 
expelled  from  Manchuria,  the  importation  of 
arms  prohibited,  and  various  high  officials  de- 
graded; that  foreigners  (except  RiTssians) 
shall  not  hold  official  positions  in  Manchuria 
or  drill  Chinese  soldiers  anywhere  in  northern 
China;  that  in  Manchuria,  Mongolia  and 
Chinese  Turkestan  no  railway,  mining  or  other 
concession  shall  be  granted  to  any  foreigners 
(except  Russians)  nor  shall  China  herself 
build  railways  there;  and  that  in  payment  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Manchurian  railway 
China  shall,  among  other  things,  make  some 
acceptable  commercial  concession.  On  March  4 
it  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
England  was  asking  Russia  about  these  things. 
On  March  7  the  ministry  said  that  Russia 
reported  that  she  had  made  only  a  temporary 
arrangement  with  China  in  order  to  prevent 
further  disturbances  near  the  Russian  frontier 
and  to  protect  the  railway  to  Port  Arthur. 
The  Czar  did  not  intend  in  any  way  to  depart 
from  his  assurance  that  Manchuria  should  be 
entirely  restored  to  its  former  condition  as 
soon  as  circumstances  permitted.  This  ex- 
planation of  the  Czar  was  admitted  by  corre- 
spondents to  be  complete,  but  of  such  a  nature 
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that  if  other  forejgn  powers  adopted  it,  there 
would  be  but  little  delay  in  the  partition  of  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

On  February  14  Parliament  was  opened  by 
King  Edward  VIL  On  March  4  discussion  of 
the  administration  of  the  War  Office  was 
begun  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Wolseley, 
formerly  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  said 
that  the  present  system,  with  a  civilian  secre- 
tary at  the  head,  robbed  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  his  power  and  entailed  a  hopelessly 
divided  responsibility.  The  Marquis  of  Lands- 
downe,  formerly  the  civilian  secretary  of  war, 
replied  that  even  so,  Lord  Wolseley  might  have 
prepared  plans  for  army  defence  and  mobilisa- 
tion, informed  the  secretary  that  Lady  smith 
was  a  poor  strategic  position,  and  understood 
that  more  than  one  army  corps  would  be 
needed  to  subdue  South  Africa.  On  March  8 
the  anticipated  scheme  of  army  reform  was 
presented  to  the  Commons.  This  provided  for 
a  net  increase  in  the  army  of  126,500  troops. 
Three  complete  army  corps,  120,000  men,  were 
to  be  ready  to  be  sent  abroad  at  any  time. 
More  modem  arms,  experienced  officers  and 
longer  training  for  the  militia  and  volunteers 
were  to  be  provided. 

The  attitude  of  the  Irish  party  in  Parliament 
was  indicated  on  February  21,  when  John  A. 


Redmond,  the  leader,  said:  "We  propose  to 
expose  the  iniquity  of  the  Boer  War  and  to 
make  a  general  assault  along  the  whole  line. 
Having  a  man  to  fight,  Ireland  will  relinquish 
her  chivalrous  attitude."  On  March  5,  upon 
a  motion  to  close  debate,  several  of  the  Irish 
members  refused  to  vote.  Thereupon,  sixteen 
of  them  were  removed  by  the  police.  On 
March  8  the  House  passed  a  motion,  providing 
that  suspension  for  the  session  should  be  the 
penalty  for  disobedience  to  the  chair. 

The  principal  interest  of  the  month  in  South 
Africa  was  the  chase  given  by  the  British  to 
General  De  Wet,  whom,  however,  they  did  not 
catch.  But  the  increasing  exhaustion  of  the  Boer 
forces  was  evident.  At  a  conference  on  Febru- 
ary 27  between  Lord  Kitchener  and  General 
Botha  an  armistice  was  said  to  have  been 
agreed  upon  in  order  that  General  Botha 
might  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  other  Boer 
generals  the  terms  offered  by  the  British. 
These  terms  were  understood  to  include  gen- 
eral amnesty  to  all  who  surrendered  and  also 
the  aid  of  Great  Britain  in  repairing  the  havoc 
of  the  war.  While  the  result  of  the  negotiations 
was  not  announced,  it  was  thought  that  Gen- 
eral De  Wet  and  President  Steyn  would  re- 
main irreconcilable. 

Mansfield  Allan, 


LITERARY    PARIS 


A  writer  of  quite  secondary  importance 
has  just  disappeared,  the  announcement 
of  whose  death  carried  me  back  over 
thirty  years,  to  the  days  of  my  youth.  His 
name,  or  rather  his  pseudon)rm,  was 
Louis  Noir.  His  real  name  was  Saknon. 
His  works  consisted  of  emotional,  almost 
blood-curdling  novels,  of  the  kind  that 
Le  Petit  JounuU  uses  to  publish  as  feuil- 
letons.  But  even  in  that  line  he  did  not 
occupy  the  first  place;  and  he  must  be 
ranked  far  below  Ponson  du  Terrail, 
Xavier  de  Montepin,  fimile  Richebourg 
and  Fortune  du  Boisgobey.  He  would 
by  this  time  have  been  quite  forgotten, 
had  he  not  had  a  younger  brother,  Victor 
Noir,  who  on  the  tenth  of  January,  1870, 
was  killed  by  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte. 
What  the  excitement  of  Paris  was  when, 
the  next  morning,  Rochefort's  paper, 
La  Marseillaise,  appeared  with  a  ringing 
call  to  arms,  no  one  can  imagine.    The 


day  after,  we  all  went  to  the  victim's 
house,  a  small  building,  just  outside  the 
walls  of  Paris.  At  least  one  hundred 
thousand  men  were  there — ^workingmen, 
students,  men  of  letters.  We  wanted  the 
burial  to  take  place  in  one  of  the  Paris 
cemeteries,  and  the  hottest  heads  among 
us  hoped  that  the  speeches  around  the 
grave  might  give  the  signal  for  a  revolu- 
tion. But  the  Government  had  issued 
strict  orders  that  the  body  must  be  in- 
terred in  the  family  burial-place  in  the 
small  village  cemetery.  The  leaders  were 
inside  the  house,  discussing  the  situation. 
At  last  Charles  Delescluze,  the  editor  of 
an  ultra-Republican  paper,  Le  Reveil,  ap- 
peared at  a  window,  and  advising  us  to 
be  calm,  saying  that  the  Government  was 
aching  to  have  us  commit  some  impru- 
dence which  would  allow  it  to  slaughter 
the  Republicans,  informed  us  that  it  had 
been  decided  not  to  attempt  to  have  the 
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burial  inside  of  the  city.  He  was  foUoweJ 
by  Rochefort,  ashy  pale  and  almost  trem- 
bling, who  spoke  in  the  same  strain,  and 
soon  after  we  started  for  the  cemetery. 
During  the  speeches  I  stood  exactly 
under  the  window  from  which  the  orators 
spoke.  I  had  with  me  two  intimate 
friends,  Godefroy  Cavaignac  and  Paul  de 
Beaumont,  the  son  of  the  writer  Gustave 
de  Beaumont.  Each  of  us  had  a  revolver 
in  his  pocket.  After  the  funeral  we 
marched  back  to  Paris,  holding  each  other 
by  the  arm,  blocking  from  side  to  side 
the  Route  de  la  Revoke,  and  singing,  or 
rather  howling,  the  "Marseillaise."  What 
a  song,  when  coming  out  from  one  hun- 
dred thousand  throats  under  such  tre- 
mendous excitement !  When  we  reached 
the  city  gates  we  had  to  divide ;  and  just 
behind  the  walls  we  found  the  regiments 
and  batteries  which  the  Government  had 
kept  there,  waiting  for  us.  We  went 
home,  and  the  day  passed  without  blood- 
shed. Was  it  best?  Who  knows?  Per- 
haps a  collision  on  that  day  might  have 
changed  the  course  of  events  and  averted 
the  war  which  broke  out  a  few  months 
later  and  brought  such  disasters  upon  our 
country.    I  repeat.  Who  knows? 

Armand  Silvestre,  who  also  died  dur- 
ing the  last  weeks,  was  a  strange  com- 
bination. He  was  a  faithful  public  ofl&cer, 
an  elegiac  poet  and  an  author  of  remark- 
ably well-written  and  ultra-spicy  short 
stories.  He  also  wrote  for  the  stage. 
One  of  his  plays,  Griselidis,  had  quite 
a  run  in  the  Theatre  Frangais.  His  ele- 
giac poems  are  exquisitely  delicate  and 
refined.  One  could  hardly  believe  that 
they  came  from  the  same  pen  as  the  Gil 
Bias  stories.  Were  it  not  for  these  stories 
Silvestre  would  have  been  almost  sure  of 
a  seat  in  the  Academy. 

It  is  expected  that  the  elections  to  the 
two  vacant  seats  in  that  illustrious  body 
will  take  place  at  the  end  of  May.  There 
will  be  a  great  many  candidates,  and 
Edmond  Rostand  will  not  have  a  walk- 
over; his  most  formidable  rival  will  be 
Edmond  Harancourt.  The  favountc 
candidate  for  the  Due  de  Broglie's  seat 
at  the  present  time  is  the  Marquis  de 
Vogiie,  the  uncle,  I  think,  of  the  Vicomte 
de  Vogue,  who  has  been  a  member  for 
several  years. 

As  some  bookmen,  though  few  in  num- 
bers, I  suppose,  can  afford  to  pay  $400 
for  a  single  book,  I  mention  here  the 


work  just  published  on  tig^es,  the  great 
French  painter  of  fifty  years  ago,  by 
M.  Henry  Lapauze.  It  contains  no  less 
than  six  hundred  illustrations,  and  has 
a  bright  introduction  by  Henri  Roujon, 
the  directeur-general  des  Beaux- Arts. 

The  other  books  of  the  month  can  be 
had  at  much  more  reasonable  figures. 
Among  the  poets  who  have  had  some- 
thing to  say  we  find  fimile  Verhaeren, 
who  has  just  published,  not  in  Le  Grand 
Paris,  but  in  Le  Petit  Paris — ^that  is, 
in  Brussels — sl  new  volume  of  poems, 
Petites  LSgendes,  which  will  delight  his 
admirers,  but  will  fail  to  convince  the 
public  at  large  of  the  superiority  of  the 
new  school  of  French  poetry.  To  Sully- 
Prudhomme  we  owe  a  volume  which, 
though  containing  no  verses,  deals  ex- 
clusively with  poetical  topics;  the  title, 
Testament  Poetique,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  author  considers  his  creative 
period  ended.  All  lovers  of  lofty,  philo- 
sophical poetry  will  hope  that  he  may 
reconsider  his  determination. 

We  have  another  prose  work  by  a  poet, 
Au  Pays  des  Pardons,  by  Anatole  Le 
Braz.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory book  ever  published  about  Brittany. 
M.  Le  Braz  himself  is  a  Breton,  and 
handles  with  uncommon  skill  the  Celtic 
dialect  of  his  native  land.  I  remember 
hearing  him  make  a  short  speech  in  Celtic 
once  at  Saint-Malo;  we  did  not  under- 
stand a  word,  but  we  applauded  him  all 
the  same,  de  confiance.  We  knew  he  was 
celebrating  the  glory  of  Chateaubriand; 
that  was  enough. 

Novelists  have  kept  the  presses  busy 
as  usual.  Gyp  has  given  us  a  novel  of 
a  sentimental  character  which  may  safely 
be  read  by  those  who  object  to  her  usuad 
productions,  Le  Friquet.  To  J.  H.  Rosny 
(that  is,  the  Rosny  brothers)  we  owe  the 
most  successful  novel  of  the  month,  Le 
Chemin  d' Amour.  Leon  de  Tinseau,  in 
Au  Coin  d'une  Dot,  deals  with  themes  of 
a  decidedly  less  poetical  nature.  His 
heroine  is  a  "ridiissime  Americaine," 
much  more  attractive  and  more  sympa- 
thetically presented  than  the  so-called 
Americaines  whom  one  meets  in  Abel 
Hcrmant's  somewhat  hysterical  books. 

Jean  des  Bandes  Noires,  of  Pierre 
Gauthiez,  is  as  much  a  description  of 
Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  it  is  a 
novel.  It  is  a  powerful  book.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Maurice  Talmeyr's  La 
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Citi  de  Sang.  The  pictures  it  presents 
are  far  from  being  all  of  a  pleasant  na- 
ture; but  they  are  decidedly  impressive. 
•There  have  been  also  quite  a  number 
of  translations,  and  among  them  two  of 
English  novels,  Tess  of  the  D'Urbevilles 
and  Jude  the  Obscure. 

The  most  amusing,  or  rather  entertain- 
ing, of  the  latest  French  publications 
presents  itself  under  the  garb  of  a  bulky 
two-volume  historical  work;  it  is  the 
PouchS  of  M.  Louis  Madelin.  The  au- 
thor would  like  the  public  to  think  a  little 
less  harshly  of  the  notorious  minister  of 
police  of  Napoleon.  M.  Madelin  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  made  out  his  case ; 
but  he  has  produced  an  exceedingly 
bright  biography,  and  has  set  it  in  an 
excellent  and  very  vivid  picture  of 
French  society  during  the  three  important 
periods  in  which  Fouche  was  an  actor — 
the  Revolution,  the  reign  of  Napoleon 
and  the  Restoration. 

Another  interesting  Napoleon  book  is 
Napoleon  Prisonnier,  by  Paul  Fremeaux. 
It  consists  mainly  of  the  report  of  a  sur- 
geon of  the  British  navy,  Dr.  Stokoe,  who 
incurred  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  hatred  by 
his  considerate  treatment  of  the  imperial 
captive.  It  is  an  interesting  appendix,  as 
it  were,  to  Lord  Rosebery's  book. 

We  have  quite  a  number  of  other 
books  of  a  more  or  less  historical  charac- 
ter dealing  some  with  the  past,  some  with 
the  present,  and  one  even  with  the  future. 
M.  Henri  Avenel,  in  his  book  La  Presse 
Prangaise  au  Vingtieme  Sibcle,  presents  to 
us  a  forecast  which  will  be  of  the  highest 
interest  for  our  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren when  they  can  compare  the 
author's  predictions  with  the  events  as 
they  really  took  place. 

Father  Henri  Bremond,  of  the  Order 
of  Jesuits,  relates  with  the  sympathy 
which  was  to  be  expected  what  is  known 
as  the  Oxford  movement.  The  title  of 
his  book  is  Ulnquietude  Religieuse. 


Paul  Lacour  presents  a  number  of 
interesting  sketches  of  celebrated  women 
in  Les  Pemmes  dans  I'Histoire:  les  Ama- 
zones.  Pierre  Brun's  book,  Autour  du 
DiX'Septibme  Siicle,  is  a  collection  of 
chatty  papers  about  France  under  Louis 
XIII.  and  Louis  XIV. ;  and  a  new  writer, 
who  assumes  the  name  of  Vega,  gives 
us  a  picture  of  Guizot's  mother  under 
this  title:  La  Mire  d'un  Grand  Homme 
d'£tat.  The  title  would  have  been  better 
if  Madame  Guizot  mere  had  been  called 
La  Mere  d'un  Grand  Historien  or  d'un 
Grand  Orateur,  for  Guizot's  statesman- 
ship is  not  usually  considered  as  deserving 
much  praise  and  admiration. 

In  literary  history  two  important  books 
are  to  be  noted.  One,  M.  Martinenche's 
La  Comedie  Espagnole  en  Prance  de^ 
Hardy  d  Racine,  is  a  doctor's  thesis.  It 
admirably  completes  Rigal's  book  on 
Hardy,  and  with  Bemardin's  Tristan 
VHermite  enables  us  to  know  with  accu- 
rate detail  what  the  French  stage  was  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

The  other  deals  with  the  eighteenth 
century ;  it  is  an  exhaustive  work  on  Les 
Encyclopedistes,  by  Professor  Louis 
Ducros. 

Add  to  that  two  thoughtful  works  by 
Professor  fimile  Boutmy,  one  a  collection 
of  three  essays,  Taine,  Scherer,  Labou- 
laye,  the  other  an  Essai  d'une  Psycholo- 
gie  Politique  du  Peuple  Anglais  au  XIXe 
Siicle;  a  description  of  British  India, 
Ulnde  et  le  ProbUme  Indien,  by  Paul 
Boell;  a  volume  of  political  discussions, 
fimile  Faguet's  Problkmes  Politiques  du 
Temps  Present,  and  a  charming  descrip- 
tion of  the  Mediterranean  coast  near 
Nice,  Au  Pays  Bleu,  by  Henri  Moris,  and 
you  will  admit  that  French  litterateurs 
this  month  have  delivered  themselves 
almost  de  omni  re  scibili  et  quibusdam 
aliis. 

Adolphe  Cohn. 
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BSSAY5,  LETTERS  AND- MISCELLANIES.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Russian  of  Count  Lyof  Tolstoy. 
New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company. 

The  miscellaneous  writings  which  comprise 
much  of  the  literary  activity  of  Count  Tolstoy 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years  are  here  for  the 
first  time  given  to  the  public  in  book  form  and 
in  EnglislL  They  are  a  collection  of  magazine 
articles,  letters  to  newspapers  and  to  friends, 
and  diary  jottings,  some  of  the  first  having 
been  published  in  an  emasculated  form  in  the 
Russian  periodicals,  and  as  originally  written 
in  journals  in  French  Switzerland.  They  are 
translated  by  several  persons,  but  for  the  most 
part  Mr.  Aylmer  Maude,  of  England,  is  to  be 
thanked  for  the  excellent  English  rendering. 

A  book  of  this  kind  is  often  fragmentary  and 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  a  significant  proof  of  the 
singleheartedness  of  Tolsto/s  life  and  ideals, 
in  spite  of  the  wide  diversity  of  interests  his 
great  culture  and  immense  knowledge  entail, 
that  the  volume  here  under  consideration  leaves 
no  such  impression.  We  do  find  traces  of  incon- 
sistency, of  unexpected  contradiction,  and  here 
and  there  a  lack  of  logic;  but  the  thought  which 
holds  the  book  together— the  ardent  longing 
for  justice,  for  brotherly  love  in  the  widest 
sense,  for  the  Christ  ideal  in  our  daily  life— 
this  thread  is  strong  enough  to  make  a  com- 
plete and  living  whole  of  a  varied  assortment 
of  entities.  When  a  man  of  unusual  mind, 
with  a  mission  to  mankind,  finds  himself  on 
the  downhill  of  life,  he  begins  to  slight  acces- 
sories, and  to  grow  impatient  of  unnecessary 
details  in  the  imparting  of  his  message.  Thus, 
in  spite  of  Tolstoy's  eminent  novelistic  talent, 
his  later  romances  show  that  the  poet  is  being 
thrust  into  the  background  by  the  thinker.  The 
story  clothing  the  idea  becomes  diffuse  and 
at  times  dulling,  defeating  its  own  purposes  of 
reaching  the  many  who  demand  the  novelistic 
form  in  their  literary  diet.  The  many  detect 
the  preponderance  of  idea,  and  reject  the  sem- 
blance of  a  story,  while  the  few  prefer  the 
truth  with  no  unnecessary  trammelling  of 
clothing.  The  few  will,  therefore,  find  much 
pleasure  in  these  fragmentary  writings,  for 
they  give  the  pure,  unadulterated  essence  of 
Tolstoy's  thought  and  creeds,  animated  by  the 
unconventional  ardour  of  a  conversation  of 
friend  with  friend. 

The  most  important  essays  in  length,  form 
and  subject-matter  begin  the  book.  The  open- 
ing article,  entitled  "Patriotism  and  Christian- 
ity/' is  a  masterpiece.  With  burning  words 
the  great  Russian  scathes  that  so-called  virtue 
which  Dr.  Johnson  has  dubbed  "the  last  refuge 


of  a  scoundrel."    Tolstoy  says  more  at  length, 
but  the  same  in  idea: 

Patriotism  in  its  simplest,  clearest  and  most 
indubitable  significance  is  nothing  else  but  a 
means  of  obtaining  for  the  rulers  their  ambi- 
tions and  covetous  desires,  and  for  the  ruled 
the  abdication  of  human  dignity,  reason  and 
conscience  and  a  slavish  enthralment  to  those 
in  power.  And  as  such  it  is  recommended 
wherever  preached.    Patriotism  is  slavery. 

Count  Tolstoy  shows  how  this  thing  called 
patriotism  is  nowadays  responsible  for  most 
of  the  licensed  murder  we  term  war,  and  for 
the  burden  of  militarism  under  which  the 
greater  part  of  civilised  Europe,  worshipping 
officially  the  Prince  of  Peace,  groans  to-day. 
To  Tolstoy  peace  conferences  and  international 
peace  leagues  are  alike  useless  and  ridiculous. 
The  one  and  only  remedy— until  public  opinion 
has  been  taught  to  see  the  wrong  of  it— for  the 
horror  of  war  lies  in  each  individual  refusing 
to  bear  arms  or  in  any  way  to  assist  in  the 
maintenance  of  armies.  The  solemn  absurdi- 
ties of  international  diplomacy  and  the  doings 
of  kings,  emoerors,  courts  and  cabinets,  which 
are  so  supremely  unimportant  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  but  which  loom  so  large 
in  the  printed  records  of  the  day's  work,  come 
in  for  their  full  share  of  the  writer's  scorn. 
In  some  delicious  bits  of  phrasing  Count  Tol- 
stoy asserts  that  he  knows  it  to  be  uninten- 
tional on  the  part  of  the  chief  actors,  but  that 
none  the  less,  the  cruel  absurdity  of  it  all 
should  be  pointed  out 

A  series  of  articles  give  moving  pen  pictures 
of  the  horrors  of  famine  in  Russia  and  a  mod- 
est description  of  the  noble  work  which  Tolstoy 
himself  is  doing,  almost  single-handed,  to  re- 
lieve some  of  the  misery  and  hopelessness. 
Among  the  literary  articles  a  charming  essay 
on  Guy  de  Maupassant  engages  most  attention. 
It  is  a  fine  review  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
newer  criticism  which  gauges  a  poet  by  the 
importance  of  his  work  to  humanity  and  by 
his  moral  relation  to  his  subject.  The  portrait 
of  Count  Tolstoy  accompanying  the  book  ac- 
centuates its  value,  for  there  is  a  look  of  world- 
weariness  in  the  face,  which  seems  to  suggest 
that  these  fragments  might  soon  come  to  bear 
the  weight  of  a  last  message. 

Grace  Isabel  Colbron. 

NOTES  OP  AN  ITINERANT  POLICEMAN.    By  JosJah 

Plynt.    Boston :  L.  C.  Page  &  Company.    $i.as. 

Notes  of  an  Itinerant  Policeman,  if  one  is  to 

consider  it  comparatively,  must,  without  any 

hesitotion,  be  ranked  far  below  the  author's 
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Tramping  With  Tramps.  It  has  not  the  scope 
of  the  earlier  book,  and  it  was  obviously  writ- 
ten rather  hurriedly  and  in  response  to  the 
demand  for  the  writer's  work  provoked  by  the 
popularity,  well  and  deservedly  won,  of  the 
first  publicatUML  In  consequence,  it  invites  a 
certain  amount  of  adverse  criticism ;  but  after 
that  criticism  has  been  passed  there  remains  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  It  is  easy 
and  interesting  reading;  it  is  replete  with 
instructive  and  amusing  anecdote ;  and  it  con- 
tributes some  very  excellent  chapters  to  a  sub- 
ject which  no  one  now  writing  knows  so  inti- 
mately and  so  well  as  Josiah  Flynt. 

The  notes  upon  which  this  volume  is  based 
were  gathered,  for  the  most  part,  during  the 
later  spring  and  the  early  summer  of  1899.  A 
few  mondis  before  Mr.  Flynt  had  returned 
from  a  long  residence  abroad,  during  which 
he  had  been  studying  tramp  life  in  Russia, 
Germany,  and  England.  The  American  tramp 
he  had  known  intimately  for  some  time;  but 
this  knowledge  was  entirely  the  knowledge  of 
the  inside,  acquired  in  tramp  lodging-houses,  at 
tramp  camp-fires,  and  by  tramp  life  in  jail. 
What  he  had  not  felt  was  the  impression  the 
tramp  makes  on  the  man  whose  business  it  is 
to  keep  an  official  watch  over  him  while  he  is 
in  the  open.  The  opportunity  for  a  study  of 
this  side  of  the  question  came  when  Mr.  Flynt 
was  offered  by  the  chief  of  a  large  railroad 
police  force  a  position  as  patrolman,  where,  in 
company  with  two  other  officers,  he  was  put 
on  a  "beat,"  extending  over  two  thousand  miles 
of  railroad  property.  His  duties  while  engaged 
in  this  work  were  many  and  varied,  and  af- 
forded him  admirable  opportunities  for  the 
studies  that  he  had  in  mind.  He  and  his  fel- 
low-patrolmen had  to  travel  over  the  property, 
protecting  picnic  trains,  big  excursions,  passen- 
gers travelling  to  and  from  towns  where  cir- 
cuses were  exhibiting,  and  the  ordinary 
schedule  traffic,  whenever  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  pickpockets  and  other  thieves  were 
likely  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

Early  in  the  spring,  wandering  bands  of 
thieves  start  out  on  tours  of  the  railroads. 
They  follow  up  circuses  and  picnics,  and 
make  it  a  point  to  attend  all  big  gatherings, 
such  as  coun^  fairs,  races,  conclaves,  and 
congresses.  Their  main  "graft,"  or  business, 
is  pocket  picking,  but  in  a  well-equipped 
"mob"  there  are  also  burglars,  sneak  thieves, 
and  professional  gamblers.  The  pickpockets 
and  gamblers  operate,  when  they  can,  on  pas- 
senger trains,  and  they  have  become  so 
numerous  and  troublesome  in  a  number  of 
States  that  railroad  companies  are  compelled 
to  furnish  their  0^91  protection  for  their 
patron^. 


Probably  there  is  no  chapter  in  the  book 
more  striking  than  that  which  suggests  "A 
New  Career  for  Young  Men."  In  this  chapter 
Mr.  Flynt  calls  attention  to  the  very  significant 
fact  that  the  police  business  of  the  country  re- 
mains almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  a 
particular  class,  and  that  the  police  force  of 
each  city  considers  its  work  done  when  it  keeps 
the  city  superficially  clean.  The  young  man 
just  out  of  college  and  casting  about  for  a  foot- 
hold in  the  world  practically  never  includes  the 
police  career  in  the  number  of  life  activities 
from  which  he  must  make  a  choice.  In  Ger- 
many, the  author  points  out,  men  train  for 
police  and  prison  work  as  deliberately  and 
diligently  as  for  any  other  profession. 

The  chapter  entitled  "What  Tramps  Read" 
contains  some  information  that  is  likely  to 
prove  surprising  to  the  average  citizen. 

Thackeray  and  Dickens  are  the  favourite 
novelists  of  the  majority  of  tramps  that  I  have 
happened  to  talk  with  about  books,  but  the 
works  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Eugene  Sue  are 
also  very  popular.  The  general  criticism  of 
the  books  of  all  these  writers,  however,  is  that 
they  are  "terribly  long  drawn  out."  A  tramp 
who  had  just  finished  reading  Thackeray  s 
Vanity  Fair  once  said  to  me:  Why  the  devil 
didn't  he  choke  it  off  in  the  middle,  and  leave 
out  all  the  descriptions?  It's  a  good  book  all 
right  enough,  but  it's  as  long-winded  as  a 
greyhound.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  admired  by  a  Western  tramp 
acquaintance  of  mine  on  account  of  his  "big 
mouthfuls  of  words.' 

The  tramp,  however,  as  a  rule  does  not 
select  his  reading  by  such  high  standards.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  career  his  taste  runs  to  the 
dime  novel,  and  it  is  not  until  he  has  served  a 
term  in  prison  that  he  takes  a  definite  interest 
in  the  books  that  appeal  to  educated  people.  In 
some  prisons  the  wardens  keep  track  of  the 
kind  of  books  the  prisoners  call  for,  in  an 
attempt  to  read  the  characters  of  the  men  from 
their  literary  preferences.  The  prisoner,  how- 
ever, is,  as  a  rule,  a  thorough  poseur,  and 
makes  his  selections  with  an  eye  to  their  im- 
pression on  those  in  authority. 

Popular  books,  such  as  Trilby,  David 
Harum  and  Mr.  Dooley  almost  never  reach 
the  tramps  until  long  after  their  immediate 
success  is  over.  The  tramps  have  no  money 
to  invest  in  books  of  the  hour,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  while  the  public  is  reading 
a  book  of  some  new  favourite  author,  they 
are  poring  over  books  that  were  popular 
several  years  back.  There  are  roadsters  who 
are  to-day  reading  for  the  first  time  the  ear- 
liest books  of  Mark  Twain,  Bret  Harte,  and 
other  well-known  authors,  and  the  next  crop 
of  vagabonds  will  probably  read  the  works 
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of  writers  who  are  now  in  the  foreground.  ^  In 
Chicago  I  met  one  day  a  tramp  who  had  just 
discovered  Bret  Harte,  and  he  thought  that 
"Tennessee's  Partner"  and  "The  Outcast  of 
Poker  Flat"  were  recent  stories.  "I  tell  ye, 
Cigarette,"  he  declared  enthusiastically,  "these 
stories  '11  make  that  fella's  fortune.  Just  wait 
till  people  get  to  talkin'  about  'em,  and  you'll 
see  how  they'll  sell."  He  had  read  the  tales 
in  a  sailor's  mission,  to  which  somebody  had 
donated  a  mutilated  Tauchnitz  edition  of  Bret 
Harte's  writings. 

Firmin  Dredd. 

THB  WOnBN  OP  THE  RENAISSANCE.     By  R.  de 

Maulde  la  Clavidre.    Translated  by  George  Herbert 
Ely.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $3.50, 

A  book  with  as  much  thought  as  lies  in  this 
volume  of  M.  de  Maulde  does  not  come  in  a 
reviewer's  way  often  enough  to  cloy  his  taste. 
It  is  a  French  book,  undoubtedly;  even  in  its 
excellent  English  translation  it  can  never  be 
Englishised  in  any  degree.    The  youngest,  the 


lightest  of  us,  would  have  taken  the  subject 
with  a  different  lightness,  perhaps;  but,  if 
serious  at  all,  with  a  seriousness  as  far  re- 
moved from  that  of  M.  de  Maulde  and  his 
Renaissance  ladies  as  Plato  himself  was  re- 
moved from  the  majority  of  those  who  profess 
a  belief  in  Platonic  love.  Everything  is  so 
brightly,  so  captivatingly  important  in  this 
volume;  the  search  into  the  past  has  been  so 
well  rewarded,  the  conclusions  are  so  shrewd 
and  clever,  the  subject  is  so  limitless,  yet  curi- 
ously limited,  that  as  history  or  as  psychology 
it  should  gain  a  large  public.  It  undervalues 
itself  in  declaring  that  in  it  a  few  women's 
hearts  are  deciphered;  it  is  truer  to  say  that 
in  it  most  women's  souls  are  probed — certainly 
most  French  women's  souls.  It  is  a  genuine 
study  of  feminism,  and  the  moral  of  it  is  that 
"good  women  should  love  the  beautiful,  and 
that  virtue  can  be  neither  tiresome  nor  torpid." 
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QUINCY  ADAHS  SAWYER.  By  Charles  Felton  Pidgin 
Boston  :  C.  M.  Clark.    $1.50. 

UNCLE  TERRY.    By  Charles  Clark  Munn.    Boston: 
Lee  &  Shepard.    $1.50. 

A  few  years  ago  people  wrote  novels  with 
no  other  end  in  view  than  to  tell  a  story. 
Only  the  great  writers  made  studies  of  charac- 
ter; the  small  fry  peacefully  turned  off  their 
tales;  the  characters  in  their  hooks  were 
frankly  marionettes  and  the  setting  of  their 
stories  were  incidental.  Even  in  the  case  of 
such  popular  successes  as  The  House  on  the 
Marsh  and  As  It  Was  Written  no  pretence 
was  made  on  the  part  of  either  author  or  pub- 
lisher that  the  books  were  anything  deeper  in 
significance  than  thrilling  tales.  The  very 
livery  of  such  books — unpretentious  paper 
covers — showed  that  they  did  not  pose  as  per- 
manent works,  but  merely  as  novels  to  be  read 
in  some  idle  half  hour  and  then  tossed  aside. 
At  present,  novels  of  the  most  ephemeral 
type  come  to  us  nicely  bound  in  buckram, 
usually  well  printed  on  fair  paper,  as  though 
they  really  expected  a  place  on  library  book- 
shelves. 

No  longer  do  the  clothes  of  a  book  have  any 
relation  to  its  social  standing;  and  not  content 
with  aping  their  betters  in  matters  of  dress, 
these  jackdaws  in  peacocks'  feathers  make  a 
pretence  of  seriousness:  they  pretend  to  be 
studies  of  life.  Their  characters  are  looked 
on  as  creations.  In  short,  the  public  is  sup- 
posed to  believe  that  these  harmless  stories 
are  literature. 

Formerly,  novels  of  this  stamp  kept  their 
proper  place.  When  the  reviewer  indulgently 
spoke  of  a  pretty  story  by  Rosa  Nouchette 
Carey  or  mentioned  0  Tender  Dolores,  by  "The 
Duchess,"  every  one  knew  what  novels  by 
these  ladies  represented — and  that  was  a  talc 
told  with  little  art  and  less  insight  into  charac- 
ter. 

When  books  that  have  all  the  defects  of 
these  tales  are  presented  to  the  public  by  their 
authors,  with  all  the  circumstance  of  Giarles 
Frohman  presenting  a  play,  it  is  time  that 
some  one  made  a  protest 

Two  recent  examples  of  this  are  Quincy 
Adams  Sawyer,  by  Charles  Felton  Pidgin,  and 
UncU  Terry,  by  Oiarles  Qark  Munn.  The 
former  is  dedicated  to  poor  Professor  James 
Russell  Lowell,  whose  poem,  "The  Courtier," 
unfortunately  inspired  Mr.  Pidgin  to  write 
this  book.  The  object  of  Mr.  Pidgin  is  two- 
fold—to give  a  realistic  picture  of  New  Eng- 
land life  of  twenty-five  years  ago  and  at  the 


same  time  to  paint  the  portrait  of  a  True 
American  Gentleman. 

The  latter  book  tries  to  disguise  itself  as  an 
idyll  of  New  England  life.  It  is  dedicated  to 
"those  who  love  to  wander  over  green  mead- 
ows, along  mirthful  brooks  or  beneath  forest 
trees  where  the  birds  dwell,  or  find  content  on 
lonely  shores  or  music  in  the  ocean's  voice." 

And  while  the  publishers  of  Uncle  Terry 
assert  that  Mr.  Munn  is  not  an  imitator  of 
Mr.  Westcott,  and  say  that  Uncle  Terry  was 
almost  finished  before  David  Harum  ever 
thought  of  trading  horses,  readers  will  inevi- 
tably believe  that  the  "featuring"  of  Uncle 
Terry  was  the  result  of  the  success  of  Mr. 
Westcott's  book. 

Both  Uncle  Terry  and  Quincy  Adams  Saw- 
yer are  announced  as  wholesome  reactions 
against  the  problem  novel — ^that  poor  problem 
novel  which  was  buried  five  years  ago  under  the 
avalanche  of  historical  romances  and  guileless 
pastoral  literature.  It  is  asserted  of  each  one 
of  them  that  it  is  a  great  New  England  novel. 
The  anti-climax  is  that  these  tales  are  not 
reactions  against  anything;  they  are  not  pic- 
tures of  any  kind  of  life.  The  most  amateur 
novel  reader  will  recognise  the  characters  and 
situations.  Even  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer  as  he 
walks  his  pompous  way,  dressed  in  an  eternal 
frock  coat  and  bestrewing  his  path  with  eternal 
ten-dollar  bills,  is  only  another  incarnation  of 
Aubrey  Plantagenet  with  all  his  false  stand- 
ards and  all  the  faux  luxe  of  his  environment. 
In  both  the  books  under  consideration  the 
country  girls'  simple  manners  are  contrasted 
with  the  slangy  ways  of  town-bred  misses.  In 
both  it  is  proved  to  us  that  rich  young  gentle- 
men really  ought  to  work ;  and  in  both  we  find 
lovely  waifs  who  have  been  washed  up  by 
the  sea. 

Neither  author  has  revealed  new  genius  in 
the  treatment  of  these  respectable  old  themes. 
But  to  Mr.  Pidgin  it  has  been  granted  to  find 
a  new  use  for  tiiat  familiar  lady,  the  heroine- 
whose  -  very- first  -  book  -  is  -  a  -  thrilling  -  success. 
This  ingenious  gentleman  has  made  her  adver- 
tise his  forthcoming  volume.  For  the  heroine 
of  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer  writes  a  book  whose 
success  is  overwhelming,  and  its  name  is  the 
name  of  the  historical  romance  that  Mr.  Pidgin 
will  presently  give  to  the  world. 

M.  H,  Vorse. 

BABS,  THB  IMP05SIBLB.  By  Sarah  Grand.    New 
York  :  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.50. 

Everybody  will  agree  that  Babs  is  impos- 
sible.   Some  persons  will  go  further  and  agree 
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that  Sarah  Grand  herself  is  impossible  How- 
ever, she  is  not  as  impossible  in  this  book  as 
she  was  in  The  Heavenly  Twins,  Babs  is  a 
much  pleasanter  story  than  the  former  sensa- 
tionally popular  one.  It  has  many  of  the  hu- 
morous aspects  of  that  book  without  its  exag- 
gerations. In  the  introduction  Mrs.  Grand 
writes:  "People  go  to  the  cities  to  sec  life; 
but  when  they  want  to  know  life  they  return 
to  the  quiet  fields.  Human  nature  is  the  same 
everywhere,  but  it  is  in  single  specimens,  and 
not  in  the  restless  masses,  stripped  of  all  in- 
dividuality and  moulded  by  fiction  into  con- 
ventional form,  that  the  student  still  finds 
traits  which  are  worth  his  research."  It  is, 
therefore,  in  a  small  English  village — "seven- 
teen miles  from  a  railway  station"— that  the 
scene  of  the  story  is  laid.  The  characters  are 
mostly  women,  as  men  are  scarce  in  a  village 
seventeen  miles  from  a  railway  station.  Lor- 
raine Kingconstance,  known  as  Babs,  the  Im- 
possible, is  a  young  girl  in  her  early  teens,  who 
leads  her  mother  and  friends  a  "dance."  She 
is  a  pink-cheeked,  blonde-haired,  angelic-look- 
ing child,  who  does  the  same  sort  of  thing 
that  the  Heavenly  Twins  were  noted  for  doing. 
Sarah  Grand's  dialogue  is  good,  and  it  is  often 
exceedingly  amusing.  She  is  thoroughly  in- 
different as  to  the  working  out  of  her  plot,  if 
plot  there  be.  In  the  beginning  of  the  story 
one  is  led  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  mystery 
connected  with  Lord  Cadenhouse,  who  lived 
an  odd  sort  of  secluded  life  in  a  house  with 
a  mysterious  tower,  where  the  light  bums  all 
night  and  where  Babs,  the  irrepressible,  calls 
on  him  at  all  sorts  of  unexpected  hours.  Lord 
Cadenhouse  is  impossible,  too.  "Nature  had 
meant  him  for  a  man,  but  his  own  idea  had 
been  to  thwart  nature  by  playing  the  part  of  an 
angel  on  earth."  He  plays  a  considerable  part 
in  the  story,  and  when  the  last  page  has  been 
turned  one  does  not  know  whether  he  is  to 
marry  Miss  Kingconstance,  as  he  has  promised 
to  do,  or  whether  he  will  break  the  heart  of 
the  older  woman  to  marry  the  niece,  who  has 
always  loved  him  in  her  wild  and  immature 
fashion.  There  is  another  man  in  the  story 
about  whom  the  author  makes  many  dark 
hints,  and  that  is  Mr.  Jellybond  Tinney,  an 
adventurer.  He  is  an  amusing  diversion,  and 
his  entrance  into  the  little  village  causes  a 
flutter  among  the  many  unoccupied  females 
who  are  leading  dull  and  suppressed  lives.  He 
makes  love  to  them  in  a  nice,  gentle  way,  and 
looks  upon  himself  in  the  light  of  a  philan- 
thropist. Mr.  Jellybond  Tinney  has  a  flavour 
pf  Dickens  ^bout  hini. 


Taking  the  book  as  a  whole,  however,  and  in 
spite  of  its  light  and  humorous  features,  it  has 
the  same  unhealthy  tendencies  that  Sarah 
Grand  has  shown  in  her  previous  books.  Lord 
Cadenhouse,  living  for  the  spirit  and  "sup- 
pressing the  flesh  altogether,"  and  Babs,  "a 
little  Pagan,  living  for  her  senses  alone,"  are 
exaggerated  t3rpes.  They  are  both  unbalanced, 
although  it  is  hardly  fair  to  expect  a  girl  of 
seventeen  to  have  gained  a  proper  mental  bal- 
ance. As  an  excuse  for  making  her  heroine  a 
mere  child,  the  author  says:  "Do  you  think 
that  only  those  who  have  reached  maturity  are 
interesting?  You  forget  that  the  bud  may  be 
sweeter,  and  often  in  form  is  more  beautiful, 
than  the  full-blown  flower,  and  surely  dimly 
foreshadowed  possibilities,  by  causing  pleasur- 
able conjectures,  delight  the  mind  and  exer- 
cise it  more  wholesomely  than  those  dry  facts 
which  have  but  to  be  acquired,  and  leave  noth- 
ing to  be  anticipated,  hoped  for  or  feared, 
because  they  leave  nothing  doubtful."  Babs, 
the  Impossible,  leaves  the  mind  full  of  doubts, 
as  evidently  the  author  intended  that  it 
should  do. 

Flora  Mai  Holly. 


THAT  MAINWARINQ  AFFAIR.  By  A.  Maynard 
Barbour.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Companr. 
$1.50. 

It  always  seems  a  pity  to  review  a  detective 
story  or  a  story  with  a  mystery  in  it,  as  such 
stories  are  written  to  entertain  and  to  puzzle 
the  reader  and  not  written  for  the  benefit  of 
the  book  reviewer.  However,  we  are  moved  to 
say  something  about  That  Mainwaring  AWair, 
because  it  is  especially  worthy  of  notice.  It  is 
a  detective  story,  although  not  of  the  Anna 
Katherine  Green  order;  in  fact,  it  is  consider- 
ably better  than  the  usual  story  of  Anna 
Katherine  Green.  Mrs.  Barbour  has  contrived 
to  make  her  characters  interesting  while  solv- 
ing her  mystery.  She  has  written  a  novel 
which  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  detectives 
for  its  being.  In  all  fairness  to  author  and  to 
reader  we  refrain  from  telling  much  of  the 
story  here.  Let  it  merely  be  said,  therefore, 
that  there  is  a  murder — a  nice,  neat  murder — a ' 
lost  will  with  millions  involved,  and  a  deep 
mystery  connected  with  certain  members  of  the 
Mainwaring  family.  The  mystery  grows  and 
grows  until,  for  a  time,  one  becomes  indifferent 
as  to  who  committed  the  murder.  Mrs.  Bar- 
bour has  a  trick  of  seeming  to  explain  every- 
thing every  little  while,  whereas  she  really  cjf- 
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plains  nothing  until  the  very  last  chapter.  To 
be  sure,  the  dialogue  is  wooden  in  places,  and 
the  love  scenes  are  what  love  scenes  usually  are 
in  books  of  this  character,  but  the  story  is  en- 
tertaining reading  for  all  that.  Then  there  is  a 
genuine  surprise  in  the  working  out  of  the  plot, 
and  that  is  the  main  thing. 

LORD  JIM.    By  Joseph  Conrad.    New  York :  Double- 
day,  Page  A  Company.    $1.50* 

If  Mr.    Henry  James   had   a  consummate 
knowledge  of  life  at  sea  and  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  towns  and  settlements,  he  would  write 
a  novel  very  like  Lord  Jim,    Is  this  praise  or 
blame?    Granting  the  supreme  talent  of  Mr. 
James,  would  it  be  rightly  or  wrongly  devoted 
to  analysing  the  soul  behind  the  rough-and- 
tumble  life  of  a  sailor  and  a  ship-chandler's 
water  clerk?    Is  it  well  for  us  to  be  reminded 
that  such  persons  may  be  as  infinitely  com- 
plicated,   as    civHisedly    d^enerate    as    any 
dweller  in  refined  and  sophisticated  circles? 
We  do  not  know.    Mr.  G)nrad  may  have  writ- 
ten an  unwise — he  certainly  has  written  an  in- 
teresting bo6k.    Let  not  the  tired  reader,  the 
reader  only  in  want  of  amusement  or  distrac- 
tion, approach  Lord  Jim;  for  it  is  more  than 
usually  serious,  more  than  usually  depressing, 
and  to  such  as  are  not  psychological  students 
it  must  seem  very  tedious.    There  is  no  bad 
work  in  it,  but  there  is  far  too  much  good — 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing:  half  of  it 
should  have  been  mercilessly  sacrificed,  and  no 
essential   of  the  pathetic  and  attractive  and 
hopeless  Jim  would  have  suffered.    The  book 
is  all  Jim — ^there  i^  nothing  else  in  it  that 
counts.    He  is  a  romanticist,  a  sentimentalist, 
a  sailor  made  of  fine  ^tuff,  who  had  all  his 
young  life  "been  elaborating  dangers  and  de- 
fences,  expecting   the   worst,   rehearsing   his 
best"    But  the  worst  came  in  an  unexpected 
way ;  and,  speaking  brutally,  he  proved  himself 
a  coward;  speaking  charitably,  he  lost  his  op- 
portunity.    He  never  will  face  that  part  of 
him  that  made  "the  mistake,"  but  he  knows  he 
has  to  expiate  it.     The  "mistake"  dogs  him. 
In  the  end  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  seek  a 
bullet,  so  that  with  his  last  consciousness  he 
may  feel  he  is  no  coward.    And  his  biographer, 
who  loves  him,  yet  must  comment  thus  on  the 
fact:  "He  goes  away  from  a  living  woman  to 
celebrate  his  pitiless  wedding  with  a  shadowy 
ideal  of  conduct"    Judged  as  a  story,  Lord 
Jim  may  find  various  criticism.    Judged  as  a 
document,  it  must  be  acknowledged  a  master- 
piece. 


A  KINO'S  PAWN.    By  Hamilton  Drummond.    NeM 
York :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.    $1.50. 

The  time  of  Henry  of  Navarre  Mr.  Drum- 
mond knows  through  and  through.  He  has 
a  predilection  for  that  monarch  on  account  of 
his  charm  and  subtlety;  but  he  does  not  ideal- 
ise him,  and  makes  his  hero  in  this  book  fight 
for  Henry,  and  play  his  game  and  love  him, 
with  his  eyes  open  to  his  defects.  The  hero, 
not  the  young  stripling  of  fashionable  adven- 
ture fiction,  but  a  staid  man  of  mature  years, 
is  a  fine  combination  of  prudence  and  daring; 
his  old  squire  Marcel  is  even  more  to  our 
liking;  and  on  their  expedition  into  Spain  on 
the  king's  errand  they  shame  youth  with  their 
daily  feats  and  heroism.  Dumas  is  clearly  the 
inspirer  of  the  book.  We  trace  the  Dumas 
inspiration  plainly  in  the  old  villainess,  Teresa 
Saumarez.  But  Mr.  Drummond  only  needs 
Dumas  to  set  the  tone,  to  control  the  temper 
of  his  tale.  His  material  he  has  found  himself 
and  thoroughly  digested,  and  inventions  he 
has  and  to  spare.  The  work  in  the  story  is 
beyond  the  appreciation  of  the  ordinary  school- 
boy reader. 

A  SON  OP  AUSTERITY.    By  George  Knight.    Indla- 
anopolis :  The  Bowen-Merrill  Company.    $1.50. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  progress  of  a  prig. 
To  do  the  prig  justice,  he  is  faintly  aware  of 
his  priggery  before  we  take  leave  of  him,  and 
a  little  ashamed  of  it.  We  believe  his  future 
intentions  are  good.  But  what  will  become  of 
him  when  it  disappears?  Will  he  be  just  an 
ordinary  young  man?  If  this  happens,  may  he 
never  find  it  out!  For  he  is  not  of  the  sort 
to  bear  it  well.  Paul  is  that  most  dreary  thing 
for  the  hero  of  a  novel — ^a  dilettante  dabbler 
in  literature,  an  aspiring  but  raw,  half-educated 
thinker,  and  young  enough  to  love  very  tall 
talk.  But  an  older  man  encourages  him.  Says 
the  Rev.  Patrick  Stuart  to  him:  "If  soaring 
epigrams  were  logic,  you  would  be  a  second 
Aristotle." 

"I  wi}l  descend  instanter,"  said  Paul,  knitting 
his  brows  ominously ;  the  vicar's  rapier  was  no 
despicable  bodkin,  "and  summarise,  as  thus: 
the  crux  of  the  Eternal,  the  Beyond,  the  Not- 
Earthly,  is  the  Infinite." 

Ihe  older  man  listens  indulgently,  but  read- 
ers may  be  less  well-mannered.  Besides  talk, 
there  is  a  story,  more  or  less  good.  But  the 
personages  are  tortured  into  complexity. 
However,-  there  is  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  cleverness  running  about  the  story,  though 
fewer  ideas  and  a  little  more  art  would  have 
made  a  better  book. 
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JOHN  CHARITY.     By  H.  A.  Vachell.     New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Vachell  has  contrived  to  flood  his 
pages  with  the  magic  sunshine  of  Alta  Cali- 
fornia. His  is  a  charming  picture  of  a  charm- 
ing land,  a  land  of  love-making  and  sword- 
play,  of  fair  women  and  gallant  men.  It  is 
marred  somewhat,  to  our  thinking,  by  the 
needlessly  tragic  end.  Mr.  Vachell  consoles 
his  hero  and  defends  himself  by  the  reflection 
that  Magdalena  was  too  fairy-like  for  this 
imperfect  world.  Strictly  speaking,  this  may 
be  true,  but  such  horrible  nracticality  is  out  of 
place  in  a  romance.  Apart  from  this  the  story 
is  as  good  as  it  can  be ;  and  if  the  end  is  tragic 
it  is  most  effectively  contrived.  Mr.  Vachell 
writes  in  vivid  and  picturesque  fashion,  with 
artistic  economy  of  phrase.  He  knows  the 
country  and  the  people,  and  he  paints  them 
with  loving  sympathy.  Perhaps  in  reality  the 
land  was  less  Arcadian,  the  women  not  all  so 
fair,  nor  the  men  such  daring  horsemen.  It 
may  be  so,  but  that  is  no  fault  of  Mr.  Vachell's. 

LIKE  ANOTHER  HBLBN.    By  George  Horton.    Indi- 
anapolis :  The  Bowen-Merrill  Company.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Horton  has  written  a  modem  novel  with 
an  old-time  background.  The  year  is  1897, 
and  the  scene  the  island  of  Crete,  where  the 
insurgents  ''had  risen  for  the  hundredth  time 
and  were  fighting  desperately  for  liberty  and 
the  Christian  faith."  He  dedicates  the  book 
to  "His  Royal  Highness,  George  of  Greece, 
High  Commissioner  in  Crete."  The  story  is 
red  with  blood  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
It  is  truly  a  horror  story.  Out  of  the  carnage 
there  are  three  characters  which  stand  promi- 
nently:  Peter  Lindbohm,  "forty  years  of  age  or 
thereabouts.  .  .  .  Blue,  very  light  blue  eyes, 
straw-coloured  hair,  a  horseshoe  moustache, 
six  feet  three  of  stature  and  a  slight  stoop  in  the 
shoulders — such  was  Lieutenant  Peter  Lind- 
bohm, of  the  Swedish  or  any  other  army,  brave 
fighter  in  the  Argentine,  in  China,  in  South 
Africa.  .  .  .  He  always  offered  his  sword  to 
the  underdog  first,  and  if  it  were  refused  gave 
the  other  side  second  choice;"  John  Curtis,  a 
Bostonian  and  a  Harvard  man,  taking  a  trip 
around  the  world  and  stopping  in  Crete  to 
gather  material  for  a  book ;  and  Panayota,  who 
is  like  another  Helen,  "tall,  straight,  and  deep- 
bosomed.  .  .  .  Her  hair,  that  was  in  reality 
a  soft  brown,  seemed  of  gold;  one  massive 
strand  fell  over  her  bosom  quite  to  her  knees. 
Her  face  was  oval,  the  features  as  clearly  cut 


as  those  of  a  goddess.  Her  large  brown  eyes, 
wide  apart  beneath  a  low,  broad  forehead, 
beamed  with  fearless  innocence  and  wonder." 

Mr.  Horton  has  studied  the  ways  and  the 
customs  of  these  people—in  fact,  he  has  made 
his  novel  resemble  in  spots  a  text-book ;  but  he 
has  written  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  one  thrilling 
incident  follows  another  in  quick  succession. 
It  is  essentially  a  man's  story,  and  descriptions 
like  these  are  uncomfortably  frequent: 


...  A  woman,  completely  crazed  with  fear 
and  grief,  came  stumbling  along  the  stony 
road,  bearing  upon  her  back  a  lad  nearly  as 
large  as  herself,  holding  him  by  the  wrists. 
His  throat  had  been  cut,  and  the  head  fell 
back  horribly,  lolling  from  side  to  side,  pump- 
ing out  the  blood  that  had  soaked  her  dress  to 
the  hips  and  her  long  hair  that  dabbled  in  the 
gash. 


The  sufferings  that  these  poor  Cretans  are 
made  to  endure  remind  one  of  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians  under  Nero.  Panayota  is 
loved  by  the  Swede  and  by  the  American,  and 
it  is  in  attempting  to  rescue  her  from  the 
Turks  that  they  are  brought  into  danger.  She 
is  carried  off  by  Kostakes,  who  keeps  her  a 
prisoner  in  his  harem.  She  makes  her  escape 
at  last,  but  a  greater  danger  awaits  her.  She 
falls  in  with  a  band  of  lepers,  and  she  is 
doomed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference 
between  the  love  of  Lindbohm  and  the  love  of 
Curtis.  Just  so  long  as  Panayota  looked  like  a 
"Greek  goddess"  and  just  so  long  as  she  was 
unattainable,  the  young  Bostonian  loved  her 
madly;  but  to  his  "romantic  and  brave  nature 
there  was  attached  an  automatic  brake  of  New 
England  prudence,"  and  so,  after  passing 
through  thrilling  experiences  because  of  her,  he 
calmly  sails  away  to  his  own  land  and  leaves 
her  to  her  destiny.  And  as  for  Peter  Lind- 
bohm, he  "went  back  to  his  love.  As  friend, 
he  was  stanch  even  to  his  own  seeming  undo- 
ing, and  made  no  moan;  as  lover,  he  was 
great  enough  to  be  faithful  unto  more  than 
death,  and  for  such  there  is  a  full  reward.  No 
sacrifice  awaited  him,  but  a  long  lifetime  of 
peaceful  joys." 

By  way  of  criticism  we  might  add  that  Mr. 
Horton  has  crowded  his  episodes  in  such  a  way 
that  at  times  the  characters  are  almost  lost 
track  of.  The  book  presents  a  panorama  of 
horrors,  but  he  has  undoubtedly  given  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  Crete  at  the  present  day,  and  its 
originality  will  attract  the  blase  reader. 
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tHB  WRITINGS  OP  ANTHONY  TROLLOPB.  Royal 
Edition.  Illustrated.  Volume  I.  The  Warden  ;  Vol- 
umes II.  and  III.  Barchester  Towers.  Philadelphia  : 
Gebbie  &  Company. 

This  edition  of  the  best-known  novels  of 
Anthony  Trollope  will,  when  completed,  consist 
of  thirty  volumes,  the  first  three  of  which  are 
now  before  us.  They  are  beautifully  printed 
upon  fine  paper;  they  are  supplied  with  nu- 
merous and  excellent  illustrations,  and  they 
appear  at  a  time  when  a  revived  interest  in 
Trollope  is  becoming  steadily  perceptible  in  the 
reading  world,  which  has  grown  surfeited  with 
those  novels  of  the  day  that  possess  nothing 
whatever  to  make  them  memorable — ^neither 
acctu'ate  and  striking  delineation  of  character 


nor  ingenuity  of  plot.  This  series  will  meet 
an  increasing  demand;  and,  in  fact,  it  will  be 
almost  the  only  source  upon  which  new  readers 
of  Trollope  can  rely ;  since,  to  our  own  knowl- 
edge there  are  some  of  his  best  books  which  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  through  any  of  the  book- 
sellers without  importing  them  from  England. 
We,  therefore,  welcome  so  attractive  and  so 
well  selected  a  library  of  good  English  fiction 
as  this  edition  will  afford  the  public;  and  we 
think  that  its  appearance  is  a  healthy  sign  of 
a  renewed  interest  in  a  type  of  novel  that  is 
not  written  to  be  read  and  then  forgotten,  but 
which  adds  something  permanent  and  imperish- 
able to  the  sound  and  strong  and  living  litera- 
ture of  the  world. 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  March  i,  1901. 

February  business  as  a  whole  compared  favour- 
ably with  that  of  corresponding  months  of 
previous  years,  but  was  not  remarkable  in  any 
particular  respect  The  sale  of  fiction  published 
duriao"  1900  continued  to  be  the  most  remarkable 
characteristic.  Special  sales  of  overstock  and 
replenishing  from  the  publishers'  general  lists 
resulted  in  many  instances  from  the  annual 
inventories  taken  February  i.  Publications  were 
more  numerous  than  during  either  of  the  two 
preceding  months,  but  were  still  less  than  those 
of  the  same  time  in  some  recent  years.  Babs, 
the  Impossible,  by  Sarah  Grand ;  The  King  of 
Honey  Island,  by  Maurice  Thompson,  and  The 
Sacred  Fount,  by  Henry  James,  were  among 
the  most  prominent  of  fiction.  Miscellaneous 
works  of  interest  included  Dictionary  of 
American  Authors  (revised),  by  O.  F.  Adams; 
Encyclopedia  of  Etiquette,  by  Emily  Holt; 
Three  Plays  for  Puritans,  by  C.  B.  Shaw,  and 
The  Life  and  Literature  of  the  Ancient  He- 
brews, by  Lyman  Abbott 

Among  uie  poptdar  books  several  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  increased  sales,  while 
others  show  signs  of  a  decreasing  demand.  Of 
the  former  may  be  mentioned  Richard  Yea- 
and'Nay,  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer  and  The 
Master  Christian, 

European  guide-books  are  already  selling  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  announcements  of 
new  books  on  nature  subjects  indicate  that 
the  trade  may  expect  the  customary  demand 
for  what  may  be  termed  spring  literature. 

New  books  on  topics  of  the  day  include 
works  on  expansion,  both  of  America  and 
oUier  countries,  and  reviews  in  various  fields 
for  tfie  nineteenth  century.  South  African  and 
China  affairs,  however,  seem  to  have  become 
exhausted,  and  there  is  little  new  on  these 


questions.  A  goodly  number  of  memoirs  and 
biographies  are  also  noticeable  among  recent 
publications;  of  these  may  be  mentioned  Life 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick,  by  S.  Whitman,  and 
The  Private  Life  of  King  Edward  VII.  Also 
Life  and  Letters  of  Phillips  Brooks,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  by  John  Morley,  and  Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Thomas  H,  Huxley,  are  in  steady  de- 
mand. 

Much  interest  is  naturally  manifested  in  the 
first  announcement  of  the  American  Publish- 
ers' Association.  The  omission  of  fiction 
materially  limits  the  field  covered  by  the  regu- 
lations, while  the  matter  of  retail  prices  and 
discounts  to  the  trade  is  very  properly  left  to 
the  judgment  of  each  publisher  tor  their  re- 
spective lines.  The  trade  generally  is  favour- 
ably disposed  to  any  plan  looking  towards  a 
protection  of  prices,  and  will  undoubtedly,  as 
a  rule,  give  the  present  one  a  cordial  reception. 

Library  business  and  text-book  trade,  indud- 
ing  a  considerable  call  for  supplementary  read- 
ing matter,  remained  strong  throughout  the 
month.  Announcements  of  new  publications 
for  early  issue  were  also  numerous,  so  that  the 
outlook  for  the  coming  months  is  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  good  sales. 

The  popular  sellers  of  the  month  past  are  as 
follows : 

Eben  Holden.    By  I.  A.  Bacheller.    $1.50. 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  By  M.  Thompson. 
$1.50. 

Eleanor.    By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.    $1.50. 

Billy  Baxter's  Letters.  By  W.  J.  Kountz, 
Jr.    75  cents. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  King.  By  F.  Marion 
Crawford.    $1.50. 

Richard  Yea-and-Nay.  By  Maurice  Hewlett 
$1.50. 

The  Sky  Pilot.    By  Ralph  Connor.    $1.25. 
^^The  Master  Christia^^^.^J^^^i^g^eJ^. 
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Quincy  Adams  Sawyer.  By  C  F.  Pidgin. 
$1.50. 

The  Cardinal's  Snuff-Box.  By  H.  Harland. 
$1.50. 

An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.    $1.50. 

Stringtown  on  the  Pike.  By  John  Uri  Lloyd. 
$1.50. 

WESTERN  LETTER. 

March  i,  1901. 
By  comparison  with  the  same  month  last 
year,  the  volume  of  business  transacted  during 
February  shows  that  trade  is  still  moving  on- 
ward and  upward,  and  that,  generally  speaking, 
a  very  healthy  condition  of  business  exists. 
Miscellaneous  stock  moved  well,  just  as  it  has 
done  ever  since  the  new  year  opened,  and  the 
interest  in  the  new  books  which  appeared  dur- 
ing the  month  was  quite  keen. 

Popular  books  show,  as  usual,  large  sales, 
the  country  demand  for  the  leading  titles  being 
especially  active.  In  this  class  Eben  Holden 
and  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes  continue  to  head 
the  list.  Richard  Yea-and-Nay  made  quite  an 
advance  in  popular  favour,  the  sale  being  larger 
than  during  any  previous  month  since  publica- 
tion. Uncanonised  also  went  very  well,  and 
others  which  deserve  mention  on  account  of 
unusual  success  in  point  of  sale  are  In  the 
Palace  of  the  King,  Stringtown  on  the  Pike, 
The  Cardinal's  Snuff-Box  and  The  Gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

St.  Valentine's  day  is  now  of  rather  more 
than  usual  interest  to  the  bookseller  on  account 
of  the  custom,  which  is  increasing  each  year,  of 
giving  books  suitable  to  the  occasion  (poetical 
selections  for  the  most  part)  as  valentines.  An 
Englishwoman's  Love-Letters  was  quite  a 
favourite  this  year  for  that  purpose,  and  so 
were  The  Lovers'  Sliakespeare,  Riley  Love 
Lyrics,  Because  I  Love  You  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

While  books  on  the  Anglo-Boer  conflict  are, 
generally  speaking,  not  much  in  demand  now, 
yet  the  sale  of  two  of  them  keeps  up  very  well ; 
these  are  The  Great  Boer  War,  by  Conan 
Doyle,  and  IVith  Both  Armies  in  South  Africa, 
by  Richard  Harding  Davis. 

The  honours  of  the  month,  in  regard  to  new 
books,  were  carried  off  by  Like  Another  Helen, 
by  George  Horton,  which  "caught  on"  at 
once,  and  promises  to  sell  largely  during  the 
coming  month.  Sarah  Grand's  Babs,  the  Im- 
possible also  met  with  good  success. 

Books  of  the  David  Harum  tjrpe,  such  as 
Quincy  Adams  Sawyer,  Uncle  Terry,  Eben 
Holden,  etc.,  are  all  very  prominent  in  the 
demand  just  now,  and  it  looks  as  though  sim- 
ple character  stories  of  this  kind  will  enjoy 
for  a  time  quite  a  vogue. 

The  best-selling  books  last  month  were: 

Eben  Holden.     By  Irving  Bacheller.    $1.50. 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  By  Maurice  Thomp- 
son.   $1.50. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  King.  By  Marion 
Crawford.    $1.50. 

Uncanonised.  By  Margaret  Horton  Potter. 
$1.50. 

Eleanor.     By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.     $1.50. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 


An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.  50  cents 
and  $1.50  net 

Richard  Yea-and-Nay.  By  Maurice  Hewlett 
$1.50. 

Stringtown  on  the  Pike.  By  James  Lloyd. 
$1.50. 

The  Master  Christian.  By  Marie  Corelli. 
$1.50. 

The  Cardinal's  Musketeer.  By  M.  Imlay 
Taylor.    $1.25. 

The  Cardinal's  Snuff-Box.  By  Henry  Har- 
land.   $1.50. 


ENGLISH  LETTER. 
London,  January  20  to  February  20,  1901. 

The  past  month  has  not  resulted  in  any  very 
considerable  amount  of  trade,  but  in  this  direc- 
tion expectations  are  not  usually  great  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  A  steady  demand  has  been 
experienced  in  nearly  all  classes  of  literature, 
more  especially  in  fiction;  and,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  sales  have  not  compared  unfavourably 
with  those  of  corresponding  periods  in  previous 
years. 

With  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria  came 
a  somewhat  brisk  demand  for  records  of  her 
life.  Many  of  the  editions  which  had  been 
before  the  public  for  a  number  of  years  were 
hastily  brought  up  to  date  and  again  placed 
upon  the  market.  The  supply  has,  however, 
been  greater  than  the  demand.  The  most 
popular  work  has  been  Queen  Victoria:  A  Per- 
sonal Sketch,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  which  ran  into 
its  thousands  within  a  few  days  of  the  Queen's 
death.  The  Illustrated  Life  of  the  Queen,  by 
R.  R.  Holmes,  librarian  at  Windsor  Castle,  has 
also  been  in  demand.  A  great  number  of 
orders  have  also  been  placed  for  The  Passing 
of  the  Great  Queen,  by  Marie  Corelli,  whi<£ 
appears  as  we  go  to  press. 

The  six-shilling  novd  has,  doubtless,  been 
the  principal  factor  in  the  trade  of  the  month, 
and  many  of  those  which  have  been  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  our  reports  still  continue 
to  enjoy  a  large  measure  of  popularity.  Among 
the  more  recent  issues  by  well-known  authors 
may  be  mentioned  According  to  Plato,  by*F. 
Frankfort  Moore;  A  Wheel  of  Fire,  by  Jean 
Middlemas;  May  Silver,  by  A.  St  Aubyn; 
Max  Thornton,  by  Ernest  Glanville,  and  A 
Soldier  for  a  Day,  by  E,  Spender. 

The  master  Sinner,  by  "a  well-known  au- 
thor," calls  for  special  attention.  Imitative 
alike  in  its  title  and  contents,  the  latter  being 
modelled  upon  the  lines  of  that  formerly  popu- 
lar work,  Letters  from  Hell,  it  has  secured  a 
distinct  success,  and  has  been  much  asked  for. 

Botha's  From  Boer  to  Boer  and  Englishman 
and  An  Absent-Minded  War  have  sold  freely; 
but  books  on  the  South  African  campaign 
generally  have  not  been  much  sought  after. 

The  Lenten  season  has  commenced,  but  books 
pertinent  to  the  season  have  not  had  any  appre- 
ciable sale.  The  number  of  fresh  issues  in  this 
class  is  at  present  very  limited. 

Consequent  upon  the  death  of  the  Queen 
and  the  ensuing  events  in  the  social  world  the 
sale  of  the  illustrated  journals  and  periodicals 
has  been  very  great  throughout  the  month. 
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We  append  a  list  of  the  books  which  have 
sold  most  freely  during  the  past  month. 

Life  of  Irene  Petrie.  By  Mrs.  Carus- Wilson. 
6s.    (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

The  Master  Christian.  By  Marie  Corelli. 
6s.     (Methuen.) 

The  Master  Sinner.  By  a  well-known  au- 
thor.   3s.  6d.    (Long.) 

An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.  5s.  net. 
(J.  Murray.) 

Hosts  of  the  Lord.  By  F.  A.  Steel.  6s. 
(Heinemann.) 

With  Christ  at  Sea.  By  F.  T.  Bullen.  6s. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

Queen  Victoria;  A  Personal  Sketch.  By 
Mrs.  Oliphant.    3s.  6d.     (Cassell.) 

Rue  with  a  Difference.  By  Rosa  N.  Carey. 
6s.     (Macmillan.) 

Private  Life  of  the  Queen.  By  one  of  H.  M. 
servants.    2s.  6d.     (Pearson.) 

Brass  Bottle.  By  F.  Anstey.  6s.  (Smith, 
Elder.) 

Eleanor.  By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  6s. 
(Smith,  Elder.) 

The  Cardinal's  Snuff-Box.  By  H.  Harland. 
6s.     (Lane.) 

Many  (^rgoes.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs.  3s.  6d. 
(Methuen.) 

BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

February  10  to  March  10,  1901. 
NEW  YORK. 
Abbey  Press: 

The    Globe    Mutiny.     William    Lay    and 

C.  M.  Hussey. 
A  Priest  and  a  Woman.    L.  Ayr. 
The  New  Don  Quixote.    Mary  Pacheco. 

American  Book  Company: 

Incognito  Groller.    Max  Lent 
CEdipus  Tyrannus.    M.  E.  Earl. 
Primer  of  Hygiene.    J.  W.  Hall. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene.    J.  W.  Hall  and 

W.  S.  Hall. 
£iip;lish   Literature.     I.    C.    McNeill   and 
S.  A.  Lynch. 

Appleton : 

A  Rojral  Exchange. 

Armstrong  and  Son: 
Modem  Criticism. 


J.  M.  Cobban. 


G.  A.  Smith. 


Bibelot  Brothers: 

The  Ludovic  Zam  Affair.    P.  W.  Hart.  * 

Buckles,  F.  M. 

Daunay's  Tower.    Adeline  Sergeant. 

Crowell  and  Company: 

The  Religious  Spirit  in  the  Poets.  W.  B. 
Carpenter. 

Hero  Patriots  of  the  Nineteenth  Ontury. 
E.  Sanderson. 

The  Jew  in  London.  C  Russell,  B.A.,  and 
H.  S.  Lewis,  M.A. 

The  Heiress  of  the  Forest.    E.  C.  Price. 

Virgin  Saints  and  Martyrs.  S.  Baring- 
Gould. 


Harvest-Tide.    Sir  L.  Morris,  M.A. 
Abraham  Lincoln.    J.  H.  Choate. 
Questions  of  Empire.^  Lord  Rosebery. 
Religion  in  Literature  and  Religion  in  Life. 

S.  A.  Brooks. 
Problems  of  Evolution.    F.  W.  Headly. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

New   York  in   Fiction.     Arthur   Bartlett 

Maurice. 
A  History  of  Criticism.    G.  Saintsbury. 
A  Question  of  Silence.    A.  Douglas. 
Olive  Tracey.    A.  Le  Feuvre. 
John  Crharity.    H.  A.  Vachell. 
According  to  Plato.    F.  Moore. 
Masters  of  Music.    A.  A.  Chapin. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

The  Mushroom  Book.    N.  L.  Marshall. 
A  King's  Pawn.    Hamilton  Drummond. 
Our  Land  and  Land  Policy.  Henry  George. 

Fenno  and  Company : 

A  Missing  Hero.    Mrs.  Alexander. 

The  Heart  of  the  Dancer.     Percy  White. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

Life  of  the  Emperor  Frederick.     Sidney 

Whitman. 
Babs,  the  Impossible.    Sarah  Grand. 
A  Lady  of  the  Regency.    Mrs.  S.  Rawson. 
The  Sentimentalists.    A.  S.  Pier. 
American  Engineering  Competition. 
A  New  Way  Around  an  Old  World.    Rev. 

F.  E.  Dark,  D.D. 
John  Vytal.    W.  F.  Payson. 

Holt  and  Company: 

Selections  from  Swift.    F.  C.  Prescott. 

German  and  Swiss  Settlements  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   O.  Kuns. 

The  Crimson  Weed.    C.  St.  John. 

Johnston's  High  School  History  of  the 
United  States.    W.  McDonald. 

Puritan  and  Anglican.    E.  Dowden. 

Lane: 

The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.    Elinor  Glyn. 
A  Year  of  Life.    Wm.  S.  Lilly. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 

Notes  on  Speech-Making.     B.  Matthews, 

D.CL. 
The  Philosophy  of  the  Short  Story.     B. 

Matthews,  D.CL. 
The  Law  and  Policy  of  Annexation.    C.  F. 

Randolph. 
Abyssinia.    Herbert  Vivian,  M.A. 

Macmillan:  '   ] 

The  Southern  Poets.    W.  L.  Weber. 
The  Gassical  Heritage  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

H.  O.  Taylor. 
Chaucer.    M.  H.  Liddell. 
The  Heritage  of  Unrest.    G.  Overton. 
Highways  and   B3rways  in   East  Anglia. 

W.  A.  Dutt. 
Poe's  Prose  Tales.    E.  A.  Poe. 

Mitchell:  ^ ^^OCtIp 

The  Safe  Side.    R.  M.  Mitchell.    O 
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McQure,  Phillips  and  Company: 
Abraham  Lincoln,  His  Book. 
Lx)ve  Stories  from  McClure's  Magazine.  . . 
Encyclopaedia  of  Etiquette.     Emily  Holt. 

Press  Exchange  Company: 

Five  Months  in  a  Mad  House. 

Putnam's  Sons: 

Lx)ve  and  Honour.    M.  E.  Carr. 

The  Nineteenth  Century.      A  Review  of 

Progress. 
The  Forest  Schoolmaster.    P.  Roseggcr. 
Saint  Louis  (Louis  IX.  of  France).     F. 

Perry. 
French  Life  in  Town  and  Country.     H. 

Lynch. 

Russell: 

Weber  and  Fields.    A  Pictorial  Souvenir. 
Stage  Lyrics.    H.  B.  Smith. 

Scribner : 

The  Sacred  Fount.    Henry  James. 

The    Opera    Past   and    Present.     W.    F. 

Apthorp. 
Italian  Influences.    Eugene  Schuyler. 
Memoir  and  Essays.    Eugene  Schuyler. 
The  Works  of  Lord  Byron.    Letters  and 

Journals.    Vol.  V.    R.  E.  Prothets. 
Dombey  and  Son.    Charles  Dickens. 
The  Historical  Novel.    Brander  Matthews. 
French   Dramatists.     Brander   Matthews. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Man.    E.  W.  Homung. 

Stokes: 

An  American  with  Lord  Roberts.    Jtdian 
Ralph. 

Young  and  Company: 

The  Divinity  of  Christ.    C.  L.  Currie. 


BOSTON. 

Educational  Publishing  Company: 

Outlines  of  Art  History.    Vol.  I.  Architec- 
ture.   J.  F.  Hopkins. 

Ginn  and  Company: 

Juvenal.    H.  P.  Wright. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company: 
Peter  Cooper.    R.  W.  Raymond. 
Thomas  Jefferson.    A.  C.  Merwin. 
William  Penn.    G.  Hodges. 
Sam  Lovel's  Boy.    R.  E,  Robinson. 
The  New  Epoch  of  Faith.    G.  A.  Gordon, 

D.D. 
A  Dictionary  of  American  Authors.   O.  F. 

Adams. 
The  Life  and  Literature  of  the  Ancient 

Hebrews.    L.  Abbott.  D.D. 
The  Woodpeckers.     Fannie  H.  Eckstorm. 
The  Turn  of  the  Road.   Eugenia  B.  Froth- 

ingham. 
A  Pillar  of  Salt.    Jeannette  Lee. 

Lee  and  Shepard: 

Uncle  Terry.    Charles  Qark  Munn. 


Marlier  and  Company: 

Mooted  Questions  of  History.    H.  J.  Des- 
mond. 

Page: 

The  Devil's  Plough.    Anna  Farquhar. 

Sanborn  and  Company: 

A    Modern    Composition    and    Rhetoric. 
L.  W.  Smith  and  J.  E.  Thomas. 

Small,  Maynard  and  Company: 

The  Handy  Man  Afloat  and  Ashore.    Rev. 

C.  Goodenough. 
Jean  Paul  Marat.    E.  R.  Bax. 
The  Anatomy  of  Misery.  J.  C.  Kenworthy. 

CHICAGO. 

Advance  Publishing  Company: 

Who  Killed  Joe's  Baby?    C.  M.  Sheldon. 
Bom  to  Serve.    C.  M.  Sheldon. 

Callaghan  and  Company: 

The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United 
States.    3  vols.    F.  N.  Thorpe. 

McClurg  and  Company: 

A  Daughter  of  the  Fields.    K  Tynman. 

Neely  Company: 

Odin's  Last  Hour.    H.  M.  Fletcher. 

Stone  and  Company: 

The  Monk  Wins.    E.  H.  Cooper. 
Chapters   from   Illinois   History.     E.    G. 

Mason. 
Three  Plays  for  Puritans.    B.  Shaw. 

Wasson  and  Company : 

The  Queens  of  England.    Mary  Howitt. 

HARRISBURG,   PA. 
Myers  and  Company: 

Jukes-Edwards.    A.  E.  Winship. 

LEWISBURG,   PA. 
Lincoln  Hulley: 

Lullabies  and  Slumber  Songs.    L.  Hulley. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Jewish  Publishing  Company: 
Songs  of  Exfle.    N.  Davis. 

J.  B.  Lippincott: 

Eudemon.    David  Newport. 

The  History  of  Medicine  in  the  United 

States.    F.  R.  Packard. 
A  Little  Grey  Sheep.    Mrs.  H.  Eraser. 
Sweetheart  Manette.     M.  Thompson. 
A  Cabinet  Secret.    G.  Boothby. 
In  Spite  of  Foes.    Gen.  C.  King. 

AKRON,   O. 

Saalfield  Publishing  Company  :^  ^  p. /^T  p. 
Ralph  Marlowe.    J.  B.  Naylor.^^^^  ' 
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OXFORD. 

Clarendon  Press: 

Vol.  I.    Celtic  Folklore,  Welsh  and  Manx. 

John  Rhys,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
Vol.  II.  Celtic  Folklore,  Welsh  and  Manx. 
John  Rhys,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

ITHACA,   N.   Y. 
Andrus  and  Church: 

The  Wahley  Record.    Rev.  Samuel  Wah- 
ley. 

ROCHESTER,   N.   Y. 
E.  Dafrow  and  Company: 

Social  Progress.    J.  B.  Norman. 

WASHINGTON,   D.    C. 
Government  Printing  Office: 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 

for  1898-99.    Vol.  II. 
Census  of  Puerto  Rico,  1899. 

SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand  as  sold  be- 
tween February  i,  1900,  and  March  i,  1901. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  follow- 
ing lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned. 

NEW   YORK   CITY.   UPTOWN. 

r.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 

2.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Babs,   the   Impossible.     Grand.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Richard    Yea-and-Nay.      Hewlett.      (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

5.  Lord  Jim.     Conrad.     (Doubleday.)     $1.50. 

6.  Crittenden.    Fox.    (Scribner.)    $1.25. 

NEW   YORK,   DOWNTOWN. 

1.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.     (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Ricnard  Yea-and-Nay.    Hewlett.     (Macmil- 

lan.)     $1.50. 

3.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.   Thompson.    (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

4.  An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.    (Double- 

day.)     $1.50  net. 

5.  That  Main  waring  Affair.   Barbour.    (Lippm- 

cott)     $1.50. 

6.  UAiglon.       Ro 

and  $1.50. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
I    An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.    (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  In  the   Name  of  a  Woman.     Marchmont. 

(Stokes.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Sacred    Fount.     James.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Alice      of      Old     Vincennes.        Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 


5.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.   (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Mrs.  Clyde.    Gordon.     (Appleton.)    $1.50. 


iostand.       (Brentano.)      $1.00 


ATLANTA,  GA. 
Holden.      Bacheller.      (Lothrop     & 


1.  Eben 

Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The    Master    Christian.      Corelli.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Eleanor.     Ward.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

5.  In    the    Palace    of    the    King.     Crawford. 

(Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

6.  An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.    (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     (Lane.)     $1.50. 

3.  Richard   Yea  and  Nay.     Hewlett.      (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

4.  An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.    (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  In  the   Name  of  a  Woman.     Marchmont. 

(Stokes.)     $1.50. 

6.  Conquest  of  London.     Gerard.      (Fenno.) 

40  cents. 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

1.  Richard    Yea-and-Nay.      Hewlett.      (Mac 

millan.)    $1.50. 

2.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer.     Pidgin.      (C.   M, 

Clark  Publishing  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  In  the   Name  of  a  Woman.     Marchmont 

(Stokes.)     $1.50. 

5.  Visits  of  Elizabeth.    Glyn.     (Lane.)     $1.50 

6.  Uncle  Terry.     Munn.      (Lee  &  Shepard.) 

$1.50. 


Hewlett.      (Mac- 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  Life  of  Phillips  Brooks.    Allen.     (Dutton.) 

$7.50. 

2.  Richard  Yea  and   Nay. 

millan.)     $1.50. 

3.  An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.    (Double- 

day,   Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Heart    of    the    Ancient    Wood.      Roberts. 

(Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Life  of  Huxley.  Huxley.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

BUFFALO,    N.    Y. 

1.  Uncle  Terry.     Munn.      (Lee  &  Shepard.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.     (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Richard    Yea-and-Nay.      Hewlett.      (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  In   the   Name  of  a  Woman.     Marchmont. 

(Stokes.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Lane  That  Had  No  Turning.     Parker. 

(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

uigiiizeu  uy  -v-J^^^'i 
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CHICAGO,    ILL. 

1.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.     (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Uncanonised.     Potter.      (McClurg  &   Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  In    the    Palace    of    the    King.      Crawford. 

(Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

5.  Eleanor.    Ward.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

6.  Richard    Yea-and-Nay.      Hewlett.       (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO. 

1.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  L'Aiglon.      Rostand.      (Russell.)      $1.50. 

3.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.   (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The       Cardinal's       Snuff-Box.        Harland. 

(Lane.)      $1.50. 

5.  In   the   Name  of  a   Woman.      Marchmont. 

(Stokes.)     $1.50. 

6.  The   Darlingtons.    Peake.    (McClure,    Phil- 

lips &  Co.)     $1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

1.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.   (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Eleanor.     Ward.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Sky  Pilot.     Connor.     (Revell.)  $1.25. 

5.  The   Old   Gentleman   of   the   Black    Stock. 

Page.      (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  House  Behind  the  Cedars.     Chesnutt. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

1.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.     (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The   Darlingtons.    Peake.    (McClure,    Phil- 

lips &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike.     Lloyd.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Eleanor.     Ward.      (Harper.)     $1.50. 

6.  Monsieur   Beaucair         Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS. 

1.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.    (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Richard   Yea  and   Nay.     Hewlett.      (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  House  of  Egremont.    Seawell.     (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50. 

5.  The      Cardinal's       Snuff-Box.        Harland. 

(Lane.)     $i.«;o. 

6.  Crittenden.     Fox,  Jr.     (Scribner.)     $1.25. 

DENVER.  COL. 

I.  Eben  Holden.   Bacheller.    (Lothrop  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 


2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  In    the    Palace    of    the    King.      Crawford. 

(Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

4.  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.    Hewlett.     (Macmil- 

lan.)    $1.50. 

5.  Dr.    North    and    His    Friends.      Mitchell. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Billv  Baxter's  Letters.    Kountze,  Jr.     (Du- 

quesne  Distributing  Co.)     75  cents. 

DETROIT,    MICH. 

1.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.     (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.75. 

4.  Black  Rock.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.25. 

5.  An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.    (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Romance    of    Gilbert    Holmes.      Kirkman. 

(World's  Railway.)     $1.50. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Love  Lyrics.    Riley.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Eleanor.     Ward.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

4.  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.    Hewlett.     (Macmil- 

lan.)   $1.50. 

5.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike.     Lloyd.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  In    the    Palace    of    the    King.     Crawford. 

(Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.    (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Richard   Yea  and   Nay.     Hewlett.      (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

4.  An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.    (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Elizabeth  and  Her  (Jerman  Garden.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $2.50. 

6.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike.     Lloyd.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

LOS   ANGELES,    CAL. 

1.  The  Heritage  of  Unrest.    Overton.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

2.  Aliceof  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.     (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The    Riddle    of    the    Universe.      Hacckcl. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

5.  Eleanor.    Ward.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 

6.  Tommy   and   Grizel.     Barrie.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

I.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 
(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 
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2.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike.     Lloyd.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.   (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Eleanor.     Ward.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

5.  The      Cardinal's      Snuff-Box.        Harland. 

(Lane.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Reign  of  Law.     Allen.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  Alice     of     Old      Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.    (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  In  the  Palace  of  the  King.  Crawford.  (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Real   David  Harum.     Vance.     (Baker 

&  Taylor  Co.)    75  cents. 

5.  The  Sky  Pilot.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.25. 

6.  In   the  Name  of  a  Woman.     Marchmont. 

(Stokes.)     $1.50. 

MONTREAL,   CANADA. 

1.  An    Englishwoman's    Love-Letters.      (Mo- 

rang.)     50  cents  and  $1.50. 

2.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    Paper,  75  cents;  cloth, $1.25. 

3.  Eleanor.      Ward.       (Briggs.)       Paper,    75 

cents;    cloth,  $1.25. 

4.  Richard    Yea-and-Nay.      Hewlett.      (Copp- 

Qark  Co.)     Paper,  75  cents;  cloth,  $1.25. 

5.  Forty-One  Years  in  India.     Lord  Roberts. 

(Longman.)     Cloth,  $2.50. 

6.  Life  of  D.  L.  Moody.     His  son.     (Revell.) 

Qoth,  $2.50. 

NEW   HAVEN,    CONN. 

1.  L'Aiglon.     Rostand.     (Russell.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Cardinal's  Snuff -Box.  Harland.  (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.     (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Ricnard    Yea-and-Nay.      Hewlett.      (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

5.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Tommy  and   Grizel.     Barric.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  The   Old   Gentleman  of  the   Black   Stock. 

Page.      (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

2.  In    the    Palace    of    the    King.      Crawford. 

(Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

3.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Monsieur    Beaucaire.      Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

5.  The    Gentleman    from    Indiana.      Tarking- 

ton.    (Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike.     Lloyd.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

PITTSBURG,    PA. 

I.  That  Main  waring  Affair.  Barbour.    (Lippin- 
cott.)  $1.50. 


2.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Quincy  Adams   Sawyer.     Pidgin.      (C.   M. 

Clark.)    $1.50. 

4.  Richard    Yea-and-Nay.      Hewlett.       (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 
5    Babs,   the   Impossible.     Grand.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
6.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.     (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

PORTLAND,    ORE. 

1.  McLoughlin  and  Old  Oregon.     Dye.     (Mc- 

Clurg.)     $1.50. 

2.  Stories    of    Oregon.      Dye.      (Whitaker    & 

Ray.)     50  and  60  cents. 

3.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.     (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Eleanor.    Ward.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

6.  Stringtown  on   the   Pike.     Lloyd.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

PROVIDENCE,    R.    L 

1.  The  Cardinal's  Snuff-Box.  Harland.  (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Quincy  Adams   Sawyer.     Pidgin.      (C.    M. 

Clark.)     $1.50. 

4.  L'Aiglon.     Rostand.     (Russell.)     $1.50. 

5.  Eleanor.    Ward.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

6.  Fortune   of   a   Day.     Channing.      (Stone.) 

$1.25. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.    (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  In    the    Palace    of    the    King.     Crawford. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

4.  Quincy   Adams    Sawyer.      Pidgin.      (Clark 

Publishing  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Eleanor.    Ward.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

6.  The      Cardinal's       Snuff-Box.        Harland. 

(Lane.)     $1.50. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  Alice     of     Old      Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.    (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Monsieur    Beaucaire.      Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

4.  L'Aiglon.     Rostand.     (Russell.)     $1.50. 

5.  Richard   Yea   and   Nay.     Hewlett.      (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

6.  Stringtown  on   the   Pike.     Lloyd.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  Eben  Holden.     Bacheller.   (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Alice     of     Old      Vincennes. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 
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$1.50. 

(Taylor.) 
Harland. 


3.  Richard   Yea  and  Nay.     Hewlett.      (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

4.  Eleanor.     Ward.  (Harper.) 

5.  Lords   of   the    North.       Laut 

$1.50. 

6.  The      Cardinal's  Snuff- Box. 

(Lane.)     $1.50. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  L'Aiglon.     Rostand.     (Russell.)     $1.50. 

2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Tommy  and   Grizel.     Barrie.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.    (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Eleanor.     Ward.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

6.  The       Cardinal's       Snuff- Box.        Harland. 

(Lane.)     $1.50. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 
i:  L'Aiglon.     Rostand.     (Russell.)     $1.50. 

2.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thomp.son.  (Bowen- 

Mcrrill  Co.)     $1.50. 
*4.  Songs  from  Bohemia.   O'Conncll.    (Robert- 
son.)    $1.50. 

5.  Richard    Yea-and-Nay.      Hewlett.       (Mac- 

niillan.)     $1.50. 

6.  Monsieur    Beaucaire.      Tarkington.       (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

TOLEDO.  OHIO. 

1.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.   (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Stringtown  on  the   Pike.     Lloyd.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Master    Christian.      Corelli.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Reign  of  Law.     Allen.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  To  ilave  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

1.  The  Cardinal's  Rose.     Sutphen.     (Briggs.) 

75  cents  and  $1.25. 

2.  An    Englishwoman's    Love-Letters.      (Mo- 

rang.)     $1.50. 

3.  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.     Hewlett.     (Copp- 

Clark  Co.)     75  cents  and  $1.25. 

4.  The       Cardinal's       Snuff-Box.        Harland. 

(McLeod  and  Allen.)    75  cents  and  $1.50. 

5.  The    Duke.      Clouston.      (Longmans.)      75 

cents  and  $1.25. 

6.  Eben  Holden.     Bacheller.     (Poole  Printing 

Co.)     75  cents  and  $1.25. 

TUCSON,    ARIZ. 

1.  Stringtown  on  the   Pike.     Lloyd.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Heart's  Highway.     Wilkins.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.     (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

♦Local  publication. 


5.  The  Eagle's  Heart.     Garland.     (D.  Apple- 

ton  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The   Old   Gentleman   of  the   Black    Stock. 

Page.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

WASHINGTON,   D.    C. 

1.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.     (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  House  of  Egremont.     Seawell.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Monsieur    Beaucaire.      Tarkington.       (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

4.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowmen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Cardinal's  Snuff-Box.  Harland.  (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Sky  Pilot.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.25. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1.  An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.    (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50  and  cheap  edition. 

2.  Eastover   Courthouse.     Boone.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Babs,  the  Impossible.     Grand.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Richard  Yea  and   Nay.     Hewlett.      (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  Monsieur     Beaucaire.     Tarkington.      (Mc- 

(:iure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

6.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Darlingtons.     Peake.    (McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Richard   Yea  and   Nay.     Hewlett.      (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

4.  Quincy   Adams    Sawyer.     Pidgin.      (Clark 

Publishing  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Eleanor.     Ward.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

6.  L'.\iglon.    Rostand.     (Russell.)     $1.50. 


From  the  above  lists  the  six  best-selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system : 

POINTS 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives  10 

2d     "         "             •'  8 

3cl     "         "             "  7 

4th  "          **             *•  6 

5th  "         -             ''  5 

6th  "         "             •'  4 


BEST   SELLING   BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are : 

POINTS 

1.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.     Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50 297 

2.  Eben  Holden.     Bacheller.      (Lothrop 

&Co.)     $1.50 224 

3.  Richard  Yea-and-Nay.  Hewlett.  (Mac- 

millan.) $1.50 130 

4.  Eleanor.    Ward.    (Scribner.)    $1.50..      79 

5.  An     Englishwoman's     Love  -  Letters. 

(Doublcday,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. . .      72 

6.  L'Aiglon.    Rostand.    (Russell.)    $1.50     58 
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The 

POTTER 

aad  the 

CLAY 


THE  POTTER  AND  THE  CLAY: 

A  Romance  op  To-day.      By  Maud   Howard 

Peterson.      Illustrated    by    Charlotte    Harding. 

i2mo,  cloth,  rough  edges,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 
The  strongest  and  most  forceful  of  recent  novels.  The  motive  is 
love  versut  loyalty.  The  characters  are  unique,  the  plot  is  puz- 
zling, and  the  action  is  remarkably  vivid.  It  is  by  a  new  writer  of 
great  promise,  and  is  the  semi-military,  semi-problematical  story 
of  two  men  and  a  girl.  The  scene  is  laid  in  America,  Scotland, 
and  India ;  and  the  story  is  wonderfiilly  absorbing. 


The 

POTTER 

and  the 

CLAY 


A 
CAROLINA 
CAVALIER 


A  CAROLINA  CAVALIER: 

A  Romance  of  the  American  Revolution.  By 
Qeorge  Cary  Eggleston.  Illustrated  by  C.  D. 
Williams.  1 2mo,  cloth,  rough  edges,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 
This  is  an  historical  romance  of  love,  loyalty,  and  fighting.  The 
action  passes  in  South  Carolina,  in  the  region  once  made  fa- 
mous by  Simms,  and  not  touched  since  his  day.  The  characters 
are  unique,  strong,  and  attractive  personalities  ;  and  the  read- 
er's attention  is  absolutely  held  to  the  plot  and  action  from 
beginning  to  end. 


A 
CAROLINA 
CAVALIER 


The 

DREAH 

of  my 

YOUTH 


THE  DREAH  OF  HY  YOUTH: 

A  Story  of  Outdoor  Life.     By  E.  P.  Tenney. 

i2mo,  cloth,  rough  edges,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 
This  story  of  the  open  air  by  the  author  of  "  Coronation  **  is 
something  more  than  a  story.  It  is  a  pastoral  of  land  and  sea, 
—  the  White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire,  the  rocks  of  Cape 
Ann,  the  mighty  mountains  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  a 
book  of  tender  reminiscences,  high  ideals,  and  the  dreams  and 
Tisions  of  inspired  yet  practical  souls. 


The 

DREAn 

of  my 

YOUTH 


The  AD- 
VENTURES 
of  JOEL 
PEPPER 


THE  ADVENTURES  OP  JOEL  PEPPER: 

Square   i2ino.    By  flargaret  Sidney.    Illustrated 

by  Sears  Gallagher.  $1.50. 
This  latest  Pepper  book  is  just  as  bright  and  just  as  certain  to 
be  a  child's  favorite  as  the  others  in  the  famous  series.  Harum- 
scarum  "Joey"  is  lovable,  even  if  he  is  heedless,  and  "just  a 
boy,"  every  inch  of  him.  Polly  and  Phronsie,  Ben  and  Davie, 
and  the  dear  Mamsie,  herself,  are  in  the  story,  too,  which  takes 
place  in  the  famous  '*  little  brown  house  '*  that  all  the  children 
love. 


The  AD- 
VENTURES 
of  JOEL 
PEPPER 


MAQ 

and 

MARGARET 


By  ••  Pansy"  (Mrs, 

C.  Chase  Emerson. 


HAQ  AND  HARQARET: 

G.  R.  Alden).     Illustrated  by 


i2ino,  cloth,  $1.50. 


A  book  for  girls,  written  in  Pztay*8  inimitable  manner  when 
telling  a  strong  and  helpful  story  for  children.  Mag  is  a  lov- 
able character ;  and  Margaret  becomes  so  in  time,  but  only 
through  stem  experience.  It  is  a  capital  story  of  contrasting 
girl  natures  which  come  into  the  same  path  at  last. 


MAQ 

and 

MARGARET 


AT    ALL     BOOKSELLERS 


LOTHROP    PUBLISHING  CO. 


BOSTON 
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Delicate  laces,  silks,  lin- 
ens and  woolens  demand 
Pearline— itprolon^s  the 
life  of  all  fabrics  and  res- 
tores their  original  beauty: 
Coarse  fabrics  and  heavy 
work  demand  Pearline— 
it  spares  fhe  women. 


1897 

•^S                       fl^S                       •^ 

1900 

Some  Results 

During  the  past  three  years  and  a  half  the  present  management 
has  endeavored  to  develop  every  department  of  Thk  Commercial 
Advertiser  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence,  and  has  met  with 
such  gratifying  success  that  to-day  the  paper  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  best  edited  in  New  York,  with  a  high-class  circulation  that 
cannot  be  duplicated.     Knowing  these  facts,  leading  advertisers  in 
various  lines  of  business  have  so  largely  made  use  of  its  columns 
for  their  announcements  that  the  figures  for  the  year  1900  show 
the  following  percentages  of  increase  over  1897  : 

Financial Increase    -    ....    69  Per  Cent. 

Instruction Increase    ....      132  Per  Cent. 

Real  ErState Increase    ....      153  Per  Cent. 

Summer  Resorts  ....    Increase    ....       170  Per  Cent. 
Publishers      ......    Increase    ....      186  Per  Cent. 

She  Commercial  Advertiser  ^^ttt^ 

1897 

•^                              9^                              9^ 

1900 
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THB      ABOLIAN 

has  become  an  important  factor  of 
pleasure  in  so  many  homes,  and 
especially  in  the  homes  of  those 
whose  names  are  synonymous  with 
culture  and  refinement,  that  it  has 
now  reached  a  stage  where  it  is  an 
}\  object  of  interest  to  every  one  who 
gives  any  thought  to  his  own  or  his 

AIOLIAN  ORCHESTRELLS,  STYLB  V.     PRICS,  $l,$00  r  *1        9  1 

ramily  s  pleasure. 

Because  one  man  likes  a  certain  article  offers  no  proof  that  another 
will.  When,  however,  enthusiasm  for  the  same  article  spreads 
from  one  to  another,  as  soon  as  they  understand  what  it  is, 
it  affords  conclusive  proof  that  it  must  have  unusual  value.  The 
man  who  does  not  give  himself  a  fair  opportunity  to  learn  what 
this  value  is,  cuts  himself  off  from  the  means  of  judging  the 
benefit  he  might  derive  from  it. 

These   are    the    exact   conditions   which    make    the    investigSLtion 
of    the    AeolisLn    et    msLtter   of    personal   interest    for    every   one. 

The  Aeolian  is  a  solo  orchestra,  upon  which  any  one  can  play,  irre- 
spective of  musical  trairiing,  any  class  and  style  of  music  ever  com- 
posed, and  control  the  expression  to  suit  his  or  her  own   taste. 

We  maKfi  Aeotian^  costing  from  ^10^000  to  S 15 ^000^  and  tue 
maKfi  Aeolian^  fouhich  can  be  bought  for  o*r  little  oo-  ^75. 

The  smallest  instrument  embodies  the  same  principles,  is  just  as   perfect  in  con- 
struction, and  plays  just  as  many  selections  as  the  most  expensive  styles. 
„^totians   may  be   purcheuted    by    tnoderafe    ntonthiy   payments   tvhen    de»sired» 

You  are  invited  to  visit  at  our  warerooms,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  learn  more 
about  this  remarkable  instrument  —  what  it  is  and  what  it  will  do.  If  you  are  unable 
to  call,  and  the  subject  interests  you,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  descriptive 
catalogue. 

Lr«Lter:    A  cstble  Ksls  \\iat  been   received  stetting  thett  Cetrlo  I.,  King  of  Portugetl, 
KeLS  purclietsed  ai\  Aeolietti  Orchestrelle. 

THE     AEOLIAN     COMPANY 

NEW  YORK,  18  WEST  TWENTY-THIRD  STREET 
Cincinnati,  O.,  124  East  Fourth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  500  Fulton  Street 

Cbicairo.  Lyon  *  Mealy  Clevplaml.  The  B.  Drchcr's  Sons  Co.  PUtshurjf.  C.  C.  Mellor  Co. 

" .  The  M.  Strinrrt  Jk  S<mbs  Co.  Albany.  Clurtt  %\-  Sons  S»n  Francisco,  Kohler  &  Chase 


Philadelphia.  C.  I.  Heppe  &- Son                                             Trov,  Cluett  A-  Si>ns                                                                   Los  Angeles.  .Southrrn  California  Music  Co. 
>.e.  Wm.  kn  •     ^   "  " ~  -      '       "    " 


..  JCnahe  i:  Co.  St.  Paul.  W  J.  Over  *  Bro.  Portland,  Ore..  M.  B.  Wells  Co. 

Wa«bin|^oa.  Wm.  Knahe  &  Co.  Minneapolis.  Metropolitan  Music  Co.  Toronto.  The  Mason  &  Kiscb  Piano  Co. 

Nevvk.  Lauter  Co.  Duluth.  Duluth  Music  C<..  Salt  Lake  City,  Daynes  Music  Co. 

( FleminiT  *  Camrick  Press,  New  York) 
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I  Senator  Lodge  Says  | 

41  of  the  new  life  of 

1  GENERAL  GRANT 


By  OWErN  WISTErR  In  the  BEACON  HIOGRA'PHIES  Series : 

*  This  is  a  most  admirable  biography  of  General  Grant.    Within  the  brief  space  allotted  to  him,  Mr.  Wister  has  given 


a  most  striking  picture  of  the  man  himself.  It  leauired  much  art  to  draw  on  such  a  limited  canvas  so  vivid  a  portrait.  All 
the  essential  features  are  there,  thrown  into  high  relief,  and  it  will  give  to  many,  who  have  not  the  time  to  read  larger 
works,  an  opportunity  to  comprehend  the  character  and  qualities  of  the  great  soldier  of  the  Civil  War." 

TH£,SE    BEACON    BIOGRAPHIES 

"  Contain  exactly  what  every  intelligent  American  ought  to  know  about  the  lives  of  our  great  meny—Boitom  Herald, 
'*  They  interest  vividly,  and  their  instruction  is  surprisingly  comprehensive." — TAe  Outhok. 

Pttckct  Site,  Flexible  Ciotfe,  75  ceats;  Blue  Uubikia,  aet,  |1.M.  Send  for  new  Circular  of  Series,  just  bsued 

=====  OTHER  NEW  BOOKS  ===== 

JEAN  PAUL  MARAT.    The  People's  Friend,  $2.50 

By  Ernest  Belfort  Bax. 
An  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  French 
Revolution  and^  of  democracy,  written  in  tne^light  of  the 
most  recent  historical  research.  Photogravure  portrait, 
illustrations,  and  facsimiles.  Cloth,  gold  decorative,  gilt 
top.  8x5^  in. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.    An  Utopian  Ret- 
rospect. By  Havelock  Ellis.  $1.25 
An  exceedingly  clever  and  searching  criticism  of  the  civili- 
zation of  the  late  century  through  the  medium  of  a  supposed 
discussion  in  a  future  Utopia.  Cloth,  paper  label,7)i  X4^  in. 


THE  HANDY  MAN  AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE.  $1.50 

By  Rev.  G.  Goodbnoucii,  R.N. 

A  remarkably  graphic  and  lively  description  of  the  every- 
day life  of  the  British  man-o'-war's-man  written  from  a 
standpoint  of  exceptional  intimacy.  Cloth,  decorative, 
7%^b^  in.  32  full-page  illustrations. 
THE  ANATOMY  OF  MISERY.  Plain  Lectures  In 
Economics.    By  John  Coleman  Kekwortiiy.     $1.00 

With  an  introduction  b^  Count  Tolstoy,  who  says  :  "  It 
offers  the  reader  more  solid  matter  than  voltunes  upon  vol- 
umes of  works  written  on  the  same  theme"  Cloth,  deco- 
rative, 7f|  x  5  in. 


^  SMALL,   MAYNARD    6    COMPANY,    BOSTON 


Lifers  Artistic  Publications 


OTerheard  in  the  Wittington  Family 

By   C.   ALLAN    GILBURT 

A  luxurious  volume,  lox  14,  containing  the  best  examples  of  Mr.  Gilbert^s  refined  illus- 
trative work.  The  pictures  and  text  are  printed  in  black  on  heavy,  coated  paper,  with 
remark  sketches  in  sienna.  The  binding  is  a  unique  one  in  cloth,  gold  and  colors,  with  a 
special  design  by  Mr.  Gilbert.  **  Overheard  in  the  Wittington  Family  "  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  productions  of  the  season.  -----  Price,  $3.00. 

FORE, !    Life's  Book  for  Golfers 

A  richly  illustrated  book,  carefully  printed  on  heavy  paper,  dealing:  exclusively  with  the  game  of 
Golf  in  its  amusing:  and  sentimental  aspects.  Drawings  by  Gibson,  Hanna,  Gilbert,  Richards,  Blashfield, 
Hutt,  and  many  others.    Cover  design  oy  Gibson.  -.-...  Price,  ^.00 

BARBARA  FRIETCHIE,  The  Frederick  Girl 

A  play  in  four  acts  by  Clyde  Fitch.  Cover  lithographed  and  Shinn's  portrait  of  Julia  Marlowe  in 
colors.  Complete  text.  Thirteen  plates  of  scenes  from  the  celebrated  play.  New  Edition.  Boards,  50 cents. 

ATWOOD'S  PICTURES.  An  Artist's  History  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  $s.oo 
AMERICANS.    C.  D.  Gibson's  latest  book.    Large-sized  drawings  on  heavy  paper        -  -     $5.00 

PREDICAMENTS.  Short  stories  by  Louis  Evan  Shipman.  Illustrated  ....  $x.oo 
HALF  PORTIONS.  Short  stories,  cleverly  illustrated  and  uniquely  bound  ...  $1.25 
MYTHOLOGY  FOR  MODErRNS.    The  old  tales  humorously  re-told  by  James  P.  Metcalfe 

and  illustrated  by  the  best  artists       ..-.-----.     ^x.ao 
COONTOWN'S  400.    The  funny  side  of  darky  life  funnily  depicted  by  E.  W.  Kemble  -      $a.oo 


The  above  book*  may  be  had  of  any  bookseller^  or  will  be  tent  carriage  ^e^aid  on  receipt  o/;^ice  by 

Life  PubUshing  Company,     i9  w.  sist  street,  new  york 
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fuiir  limrs  tbt  llf:-|l   ut   [iic  (.irdinjry    gralc,    qim^    mieb-ilF    Hie 
fuel  rpi^tilrcit   lo  jdjive  ihe  sa»tt  ;kitii^iiiii  +if  hriit  .is  y<nir  fiir- 

Jackson  Ventilating  Grate 

iirvi  .-mii/ng  hc^jnug  ti]^iparniiik^,  A^  n  couiriv;incc  far 
SPRTNV'p  and  F.ALL  housed  titiitu  It  Is  ihe  mDi,t  nili^ptable 
;nid  ci;Qniimii-i]*  yciii  in  ihc  iimM  ^*ev ere  Winter  weather  i I  is 
3llva],^ub](^^  Hums  conl^  *'foil,  at  ga.^^  and  can  b«  f^ucid  in 
iiriy  orLliuar^^  tirrjabcc* 
Write   tt^>-dny    for    iMuKTr.tU-d    c^^^l^^gut-   "No.  25*"    wliich 

Spjtk  Si.i'Jtii''.,  eliin  \t'  llc^i^l■ll. 

E,  A.  JACKSON  &  BRO.,  50  B^^ekman  St.,  N,  Y- 


Host  Wonderful    p  D  p  fn 

Book  of  the  age          1^  fv  Cf  d 

X.  LA  MOTTE  SAQB,  A.H,,  Ph.D.,  LL.D, 

Fortii^yiy  />■(■■ /H'iJr5>\  /'iVff/stW/fg^^,  PAj'/iiJci'/^/ll'a,  Pa. 

V^tf  i'i/t-i  /attifm^^,  AVrir  Vuri-  Cffy. 

1  oo  Page  s.                                           Profusely  1 1  in  stra  ted 

Tins  worlt  EiisE  rUL-iK  vin]  h^^1.v*  ir.  i  ijor.iuj^hlv  master  all 

till- sffcfel!^  y^i  Hypnotism,  nejimerism,  Ptrsonat  r\tk%* 

neti^m.  fla^netlc  Heallns,  and  other  Occult  Sciences, 

Quickest  atid  Surest  flethods  on  Barth 

AnybiJtly  can  Irani  ihain  atiJ  t^T^LTt  a  i'n:ii^^ic   inffu^ 
viice  over  uliiersi,     V"U  oin  bet^omc  proftciunt  in  cttr- 
irig   dUeafius   and   bad  luibittt  of  everv  nature.     Tlie 
acquirement  of    ihL'SC  pnwers  brings  bappiness   Jitid 
bealth;devt:lops  win  power  ;graiiiipii  ftnibttions;  jflves 
une  the  kpy  to  pt-rsoniU  smd  siicifll  ftucges^s,  and  sug- 
jjrests  msmy  opporinnitie!?  Lu  iiuiko  motif  >*. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  UNSOLICITED  TEST1MOMAL5 

NV  ii';7/  f-r/t-tf  ^t.ojo  in  _iW^i  if  i'n^h  t^iiim^^nLi/  is  /<:>HMd 

P,  B.  Baker,  A.M.,  if  Scircv,  Ark.,ii,iV4i     "  ii  Issuperior 

iri  ;uiyiliiiijT  I  h;ivc  fvtfr*-ccii  kin  shL-  ■mibjecU     1  witl  he  isieiiJtcd 

11' tell  .liivnr  \vh;iL  1  ihltlkrif  it," 

A»  J.  J^errltt,  I'lUtor  ii\-sfA'm  /'\iniift\  c.»f  M;)dUon,  Ind.^ 

vrltHL!> :  — " -Sirikr-  rtkjtlvinij  ynur  course  ^>f  lii^tnirtiuti^ii  I  am 
oimpt-lled  l>  *;l^-  ihcj.^  arc  far  in  rtiK.iiice  of  a\\  r.iben^^* 

J.  A.  Lc  Conte^  QmEm:ir<i,  n.i.,  AndUur  Siniili  Georgia 
K;*i]\vMy  C".,  wrbes:— "  After  a  few  tn.d*  with  Inrrt^E^sins,  she- 
(cvv,  I  f.ist  mv  linit '^ul.]L-i  [  iMtM  .)  kltepiilecp." 

Dr.  W.  H.  Hammersiey,  Harrtklmru,  V^i.^  writer:— 
'*'lht.y  (ihf  iii^inutiiiiv^y  i:..vcr  ihe  wh^lr  fieSd  atjd  are  so 
|iLiin  .md  simple  ytiy  f<cr(.i<u  t.,in  lenri>  \o  fiyp^mtire  in  n  wty 
■^hurt  itinc,  I  ;iiin  mit  in  ibe  habit  t*l  jfivinj:;  teniim'HUjK  hut 
ihinlc  y^jLir  cnnt^f  crrMiiily  flescrvn-'i  jt/ 

Tf  at  aVl  icHBrt-stf'd  ddii't  fail   tu  Avrile  fr^r  this  j^reat 

KlJo.-CSft. 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  OF  SCIENCE 

Dept.  J  D  7.                   a'*  State  Street,  l?oche»Ur,  N*  Y* 

A  QORGEOUS  WORK 

THE  RUBllYAT  OF 
OIAR  KHAYYAM 

^          Pltzffcratd's  TrinBlmtlon 
Fourtli  Edition,  with  Notes 

150  tiiiitibercd  copktf  printed  on  aid  Stratford 
deckle*«dge  pap«r«     14  drawings  In  black  and 
whlt«  by    Qllbert    James    on    Japan    veJIum. 
Frontispiece  and   title^paj^e   on  Japan    veilym 
IllyinJnatcd  by   hand   in  ffoid  and  colon  in  the 
aid    Persian    manner.      Bound   In   half    vcUum 
cloth,  aotlque  fray  biMrdji.    $5.00  net, 

50  copies  printed  as  above.     Iliu^trations  in 
water  coiors   done    by   hand.     Titie-pa>>;e  and 
frontispiece   same   m*  above.     Bound    In    half 
re*]  vellym,  •ntique  boards.    $15.00  net.    A 
duplicate  set  of  the  illuBtrations  in  black  and 
white  on  Japan    ^eitum  accompankit  thi.^*  edi- 
tion.   Only  a  lew  unsold  copies  of  these. 
* 

10  copies  printed  on  Japan  vellum,    liJustra- 
tions,  frontispiece  and  title-pa^e  all  illuminated 
by    hand    in    the    old    Persian    manner.      Half 
real    vellum,    antique    boards.      $25.00    net. 
(All  sold. ! 

New  Amsterdam  Book  Co. 

^                        NEW    YORK                       ^ 
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EVEB.Y-DAY    TKAIN 

TO 

California 

THE 

Overland  Limited 


Leaves  Chicago  6.30  P,  M.  via 

Chicago  &  North- Western 
Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  Railways 

THE    BEST    OF   EVERYTHING 


■  C A  L  i  FOK  ?^  1 A  I L  I,L"STRAT1D  " 


369  Wathi/igtun  Str,  BfjMton 
fOi  main  St.f  -  ■  Buffafa 
St3  e/ar*  8L,    -     Chfeai/6 


4SS  ¥iat  Sty^  ■  Cinafrnffitf 
SOT  Smithfi^St.t  Pitttburgl 
234  Sitptrior  St.,  QfwlanH 
U  Qampw*  MfaftitiM,  DMtrmfi 

2 K inq  St. ,f  ai f j  TorotttQ, Qn t , 


s.^'^^  ^^^ 


f      is  a  ticket  bg  the 
pNEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LlNE^'-l- 

C    All  you  need  to  say  is,  ^ 

'%  "put  me  off  at    ^  , 
^  "^^ ^    buffalo;-     '.Q 


Fot  fl  copy  or  the  Nev  York  Centrart  Pan- 
Am  eric.in  Ej^poMiion  Folder,  **  Four-Track  Se- 
ries" No.  15^  stftid  a  po&iage  stamp  to  Geoi^e  K. 
Ii^ni^K  rrciiietal  PMiHengFr  Agcril,  New  York 
Central  R^ilmudn,  Cf;ind  Ceotrfil  fetation.  New 
Vnrk. 
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S.  Q.  RAINS  CO- 

Old,  Rare,  and  Modern  Books 

389  FIFTH  AVE.,      -      -     COR.  36th  ST. 
Sets  of  Books  a  Specialty 


A   FEW   BARGAINS— IN   SETS 

Dickens,  40  vols.,  full  flexible  leather  handy 

sire $M  50 

Dickens,  30  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  300 

illustrations 17  So 

Scotty  25   vols.,   full    flexible  leather,   gilt 

edges ;  handy  size 20  00 

Scott,  25  vols.,  ovo,  cloih,  gilt  top 16  00 

Balwer,  ju>  vols.,    i2mo,  silk  gray  cloth, 

white  labels,  illustrated  with  etchings 28  00 

•    Carlyle,  ao  vols.,  i2mo,  cloth '7  So 

Irring.  10  vols.,  12010.  cloth 9  00 

Field  (Eugene),  10  vols.,  i2mo,  cloth 12  50 

8ae  (Eugene),  ao  vols.,   i2mo,  cloth,  with 

etchings 22  50 

Marryatt    Works,   ao  vols..   i2mo,  with 

etchings 25  00 

Shakespeare.    10  vols.,  one-half  calf,  gilt 

top,  steel  plates 18  00 

Pepys  Diary,  4  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top..  6  co 
Sterne  Works,  6  vols.,  i2mo,  one-half  red 

levant,  steel  plates 15  00 

DeFoe  Works,  9  vols.,  i2mo,  one-half  red 

morocco 25  00 

Kipling  Works,  15  vols.,  one-half  calf 23  50 

Fitting  up  of  Private  Libraries  a  Specialty 

S.  G.  RAINS  CO.,  389  Fifth  Avenue 

Laura  Jean  Libbey's 

13   BEST  BOOKS  ARE 

The  Alphabet  of  Love 

The  Beautiful  Coquette 

The  Crime  of  Hallow  E'en 

Dora  Miller 

Daisy  Gordon's  Folly 

Flirtations  of  a  Beauty 

LltUe  Leafy 

Little  Ruby's  Rival  Lovers 

Lyndall's  Temptation 

A  Master  Workman's  Oath 

Only  a  Mechanic's  Daughter 

Pretty  Freda's  Lovers 

Willful  Gaynell 

Each  of  these  books  is  printed  from  new,  large  type  and 
handsomely  bound  in  paper  covers.  Cut  out  this  list  and  get 
what  you  want  at  any  newsdealer,  or  we  will  send  them  by 
mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  only  ao  cents  each,  or  any  six 
books  for  only  $1.00. 

THE  WORLD'S  FINGER,  a  New, 
Startling,  Mysterious  Detective  Story,  by  T. 
W.  Hanshew,  T2mo,  288  pages,  paper  cover, 
25  cents. 

Sold  br  mil  tUmUrs,  or  mailed  oh  recent  of  price  by 

J.  S.  OGILVIE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  99  Rose  St.,  New  Yoric 


THE  STORY 
OF  SARAH 

By  MISS  M>  L  FORSSLUND 

A  Dramatic  Story  of  the  Long 
Island  Coast 

12mo,    Cloth,  $1.50 


In  addition  to  being  of  the  most 
intense  heart  interest,  it  contains  some 
realistic  character  studies  of  certain 
types,  which  will  be  recognized  as 
exceedingly  accurate;  and  while  the 
writer  is  a  comparatively  new  name  in 
fiction,  she  has  succeeded  in  depicting 
certain  phases  of  life  with  a  sureness 
of  touch  and  thoroughness  of  treat- 
ment scarcely  surpassed  by  any  living 
American  writer. 


BRENTANO'S 

31  Union  Square  J^   New  York 


The   BooK    Everybody    will    Read 

THE  WARNERS 

An  American  Story  of  To-Day 
By  GERTRUDE    POHER   DANIELS 
1st  Edition,  10,000  Copies,  Ready  IMarcli  25tli 

The  Author 

Is  •  Member  of  Chicago's  Exclusive  Set 

Is  s  Dsughter  of  the  Steel  Msgnate,  O.  W.  Potter 

Is  the  Daughter-in-Law  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Daniels.  G.  P.  A. 
N.  Y.  C.  &  h!  R.  Ry. 

Is  a  Sister  of  Margaret  Horton  Potter,  author  of  "  Un- 
canonized  " 

The  Book 

Is  one  of  the  Sensations  of  the  Year 

The  hero  Is  a  newsboy,  who  develops  Into  a  strong,  man- 
ly man 

The  Author's  first  Sweetheart  delivered  papers  at  her 
home 

The  story  concerns  the  working  classes  and  is  a  direct 
attack  on  Trusts 

''  The  Book  Should  be  Toned  Down '' 

This  is  what  a  number  of  publishers  said 
who  wanted  it  badly,  but  were  afraid  of  It. 
The  author  refused  to  change  a  word 

It  is  now  Publbhed  as  Written,  without  the 
chan  je  of  a  punctuation  point 

Paper  Covers, /; An      Qoih,  with  Enamel     d»i  OR 
In  Colors,    UUli        and  Inic  Embossing  ^  1  ■  ^U 

JAMIESOMIGGMS  CO..     Mllshers,  CHICAGO 
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A  NOVELL  QUARTET 


Etidorhpa 


By  John  Uri  Li.oyd,  author  of 
*'Stringtownon  the  Pike,"  **The 
Right  Side  of  the  Car,"  etc.  Illus- 
trated, i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

**  Etidorhpa  "  was  written  by  the 
author  for  his  own  amusement  and 
first  issued  as  a  privately  printed 
book  three  or  four  years  ago.  It  be- 
came so  much  in  demand  that  it  was 
reprinted  at  a  high  price,  and  in  that 
form  has  passed  through  ten  or 
eleven  editions.  It  is  now  for  the 
first  time  published  in  a  popular 
form,  and  the  author  has  taken  the 
opportunity  to  revise  the  book  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  has  restored 
several  chapters  which  were  omitted 
when  it  was  first  printed. 


Souls  of  Passage 

By  Amelia  E.  B arr,  author  of  *  *  The 
Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon,"  ''The 
Maid  of  Maiden  Lane,"  etc.,  etc. 
i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

'*  Souls  of  Passage  "  is  a  story  of 
reincarnation,  a  theory,  if  not  a  be- 
lief, which  Mrs.  Barr  has  always  had 
much  at  heart.  The  novel  has  been 
long  in  her  mind  and  has  written 
itself.  Mrs.  Barr' s  stories  have  of  late 
been  more  and  more  successful,  and 
her  greatly  increased  audience  will 
not  be  disappointed  in  this  her  latest 
literary  venture. 


Observations  of  Henry 

By  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  author  of 
' ' Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fel low , ' ' 
''Three  Men  on  Wheels,"  etc. 
i2mo,  cloth,  with  illustrations  in 
color,  $1.25. 

Mr.  Jerome  portrays  in  his  inimi- 
table way  some  of  the  most  noticeable 
characters  seen  by  a  London  waiter 
in  his  journey  through  life.  The 
man  who  spells  his  name  with  an 
"i"  when  he  is  attached  to  a  swell 
cafe  and  with  a  "y"  when  an  at- 
tendant in  a  less  pretentious  eating- 
house  has  narrated  his  observations 
to  the  author  in  very  crude  form,  and 
the  author  has  told  them  in  his  own 
words  for  the  delectation  of  his 
readers.  Six  very  clever  illustra- 
tions, done  in  color,  by  George 
Wright,  will  add  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  book. 


Pro  Patria 

By    Max    Pemberton,    author    of 
"The  Garden  of  Swords,"  "F60,'" 
etc.        i2mo,     cloth,      illustrated, 
$1.50. 

Max  Pemberton's  stories  are  among 
the  best  selling  books  in  England, 
where  he  ranks  with  Seton  Merri- 
man  (between  whose  work  and  his 
there  is  a  certain  resemblance)  and 
other  writers  of  the  first  rank.  His 
audience  is  increasing  in  this  coun- 
try, but  he  has  not  yet  had  here  the 
attention  which  he  deserves.  "  Pro 
Patria  ' '  has  been  a  very  successful 
serial  and  should  make  for  the  writer 
a  new  record. 


DODD,  MELAD  6  COMPANY 

PUBLISH£,RS  a  a  0  a  new  york 
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JVeW  and  Forthcoming  Books 

PUBLISHED  IN  MARCH 

A  Sack  of  Shakings 

By  frank  T.  BULLEN 
Life  aboard  ship  seen  from  the  under  side.     The  **  shakings  "  are  bits  of  waste  accumulated 
during  a  voyage  and  are  the  perquisites  of  the  first  mate.     Mr.  Bullen  was  an  A.B.  (able  bodied) 
seaman  and  knows  whereof  he  writes.     His  stories  cannot  fail  to  illuminate  and  entertain. 

Cloth,  12mOs  $1.50 

The  Cruise  of  the  Petrel 

By  T.  JENKINS  HAINS 
A  novel  of  sea  life  during  the  war  of  1812  when  privateering  was  common  and  the  **  swift 
shuttles  of  an  Empire's  loom'*  had  remarkable  experiences  around  Cape  Horn  and  in  the  South- 
ern Pacific.     The  "Petrel"  was  one  of  the  sailing  craft  of  the  day  and  the  story  relates  the 
experiences  of  a  lad  who  shipped  upon  her. 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50 

Hamlet 

MR.  EDWARD  H.  SOTHERN'S  PROMPT-BOOK 

Printed  on  toned  deckle-edge  paper  with  sixteen  half-tone  illustrations,  eight  of  which  show 

Mr.  Sothern  and    Miss  Harned  as  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  the  rest  exhibiting  whole  scenes  in  the 

plaj.    The  cover  design  is  the  most  elaborate  ever  attempted  on  a  book  of  this  character,  being 

a  representation  in  six  colors,  on  imitation  Japan  vellum,  of  the  burial  of  Ophelia. 

Flexible  ^oard  CoVer.    Jf arrow  OctaVo.    50  cents,  fiet. 


The  R^ailroad 


A  beautifully  printed  and  bound  volume  of  railroad  stories  selected  from  the  best  that  have 
appeared  in  McClure's  Magazine. 

Cloth,  16mo,  50  cents. 

During:  the  coming:  Spring:  we  shall  publish,  among:  other  volumes  : 
«•  JACK  RACER,"  a  novel  by  Henry  Summerville, 
««THE  QOD  OP  HIS  FATHERS,"  stories  by  Jack  London, 
••SONS  OF  THE  SWORD,"  a  novel  by  Margaret  Woods, 
••VALENCIA'S  GARDEN,"  a  novel  by  firs.  Crownlnshield, 
••THE  INHERITORS,"  a  novel  by  Joseph  Conrad, 
••THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  NATIONS,"  a  study  of  Colonization  by  Poultney 

Bigelow, 
-  LINCOLN'S  PLAN  OF  RECONSTRUCTION,"  by  Charles  McCarthy, 
••  LINCOLN  AND  OTHER  POEMS,"  verses  by  Edwin  Markham, 
••  LOVERS  OF  THE  WOODS,"  by  W.  H.  Boardman. 

McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  Publishers 

141  East  25th  Street,  NeW  York 
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STOKES'  NEW  BOOKS 


THE    SILVER    SKULL 

By  S.   R.  CROCKETT 

This  romance  is  a  stirriniur  one  of  Giro  the  Priest  and 
of  the  Vardarelli,  '•  Robin  Hoods  of  the  South,  heroes 
of  the  people." 

Mr.  Crockett  says  in  his  preface  : 

'*  There  is  no  truer  or  stranger  tale  in  all  the  lons^ 
history  of  Italy  than  that  of  "J he  Silver  Skull: 
Although  it  is  a  romance^  it  can  scarcely  be  called  such^ 
so  closely  has  the  story  been  kept  to  mate'  ial  facts:* 

With  a  special  introduction  to  the  American  edition. 
Illustrated.    12mo,  cloth,  f  1.60. 


A    MARYLAND    MANOR 

A  Novel  of  Plantation  Aristocracy  and  its  Pall 
By  FREDERIC  EMORY 

"^  Maryland  Manor*'  has  historical  interest  in  a 
field  untouched  in  any  long  novel,  as  it  deals  with  the 
old  plantation  aristocracy  created  by  slavery.  This  is 
described  in  a  sympathetic  spirit y  but  the  Questions  at 
issue  are  treated  with  a  dispassionate  candor. 

The  novel  f^ives  charminj?  bits  of  description  of  life 
in  Maryland  **  before  the  war,"  and  ought  also  to  have 
a  permanent  place  in  literature  as  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  evolution  of  the  New  South.    12mo.  qloth,  $1.60. 


THE    MODERNS 

A  Romance  of  To-Day 

By  GEORGE  TRIIMBLE  DAVIDSON 

This  beg^ins  with  a  strikinj?  account  of  the  fatal 
Bazaar  Fire  in  Paris,  which  is  described  with  great 
dramatic  spirit.  In  the  rest  of  the  book  Mr.  Davidson's 
story  gives  a  p>erfect  picture  of  the  richest  class  of 
New  York  society— their  amusements  and  their  di- 
versions.   ISmo,  cioth,  $1.50. 


A    THOROUGHBRED 

MONGREL 

By  STEPHEN  TOWNESEND 

With  a  Preface  written  especially  for  the  American 
edition  by  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  With 
thirty-four  illustrations  after  original  drawings  by 
J.  A.  Shepherd,  and  photographs. 

This  is  the  history  of  a  dog  by  a  dog  for  lovers  of 
dogs.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.26. 


Nell  Qwyn  Edition 

SIMON    DALE 

By  ANTHONY  HOPE 

The  story  is  laid  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  and  has 
chiefly  to  do  with  the  English  and  French  courts. 
Nell  Gwyn.  Charles  II.  of  England  and  Louis  XIV.  of 
France  figure  prominently  in  this  romance. 

12mo,  cloth,  illustrated  with  a  picture  of  Nell  Gwyn 
on  the  cover,  $1.25. 


YOUR    UNCLE    LEW 

A  Natural-Born  Araericaa 
By  CHARLES  R.  SHERLOCK 

Uncle  Lew  is  a  most  delig^htf  ul  character,  who  keeps 
a  railroad  restaurant  in  his  native  town,  poses  as  its 
chief  gourmet,  trades  horses  continually,  and  is  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  informal  Club  that  meets  at 
nights  at  the  principal  hotel. 

Incidentally  the  story  of  the  colossal  frauds  the  Cardiff 
Giant,  is  told.  One  incident  in  the  oook  is  an  exciting 
Iwrserace  in  which  Uncle  I^ew's  entry ^  Crazy  Jane^ 
wins  in  a  most  unexpected  and  surprising  manner. 

This  book  to  a  certain  extent  resembles  "David 
Harum,"  but  was  written  before  that  work.  Mr. 
Sherlock  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Westcott,  and  "  Your 
Uncle  Lew  "  was  in  part  the  result  of  the  latter's  sug- 
gestion.   12mo,  cloth,  $1.60. 

PRINCE    RUPERT, 

THE    BUCCANEER 

By  CUTCLIFFB  HYNE 

A  dashing  romance^  described  on  the  title-page  as 
follows: 

"  Prince  Rupert,  the  Buccaneer :  His  adventures,  set 
to  paper  by  Mary  Laughan,  a  maid,  who  through  affec- 
tion followed  him  to  tno  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish 
Main,  acting  as  his  secretary,  he  deeming  her  a  male 
though  timid,  which  account  is  now  put  into  more 
modern  English  by  Cutcliffe  Hyne."  12mo,  cloth, 
illustrated,  $1.50. 

AN    AMERICAN 

WITH    LORD    ROBERTS 

By  JULIAN  RALPH 

Deeding  with  the  war  in  South  Africa  from  the  time 
of  tlie  fall  of  Bloemfontein.  The  Englisk  papers  have 
stated  that  they  never  knew  '^Bobs^*  unfit  they  read 
Mr.  Ralph's  description  of  him. 

Several  interesting  chapters  are  devoted  to  "The 
Friend,"  the  newspaper  edited  by  Mr.  Ralph  and  other 
correspondents  for  Lord  Roberts,  and  to  which  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  A.  Conan  Doyle  and  other  distinguished 
writers  were  contributors.    19mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

PHILBRICK    HOWELL 

By  ALBERT  KINROSS 

A  brilliant  novel  of  society  life  by  this  promising 
author,  and  which  he  considers  his  most  important 
work.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.5a 

IN  THE   NAME   OF  A  WOMAN 

The  new  romance  by  ARTHUR  W.  MARCH  MONT. 

author  of  '*  By  Right  of  Sword  "  and  *'  A  Dash  for  the 
Throne"— of  which  over  sixty  thousand  copies  have 
been  sold.  Fifteenth  thousand  on  the  press.  ISxuo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

{In  Preparation.) 

TWO    IMPORTANT 

NATURE 


BOOKS 


By 


SOUTHERN    WILD    PLOWBRS   AND   TREES. 

ALICE  LouNSBERRY  and  Mrs.  Blus  Rowan. 
OUR   PERNS   IN  THEIR   HAUNTS.    By   Wiluard 

N.  Clute. 


FOR    SALE   BY   ALL    BOOKSELLERS,    OR    SEAT   POST-PAID 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY 

6   AND    7,    EAST    SIXTEENTH    STREET,    NEW   YORK 
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BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON'S 


"UP  FROM  SLAVERY 


tf 
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rm  WORLD'S  WORK 


Half  Price  Offer 


UP      FB-OM      SLAVERY.      Btf  no^ktr  T.    Washington 

(iookLT  T.  Wash  in  sjt  era's  greut  purpose  hiia  been  thu  liulvinij  of  the 
many  pfobletns  whicli  surround  the  '* Negro  Question/' Aud  it  ii. 
probable  thnt  be  has  done  mure  in  ihe  direct  imprest  of  his  raes 
thftii  any  other  man  luiug.  thin  nutobiogrnjihy  of  his  Jifc  is 
•iimply  told,  dei*cribmg  his  rise  from  slavery  ti>  the  priticipaTs 
thair  in  hia  institute,  without  c sten tat Ef>n,  although  it  is  ^^raphic 
and  conv'juciug.  As  a  book  of  iuteuio  human  Inters ^t  and  imprcs- 
sivcne!>!>f  it  cannot  bt?  equalled. 
Fully  revi!k:d  since  Bvrial   publication.     Sent,  pinstpaid    *     ,     ^     .     $1.50  net 

THE    WORLD'S     WORK,     Editrd  hjf  Walter  M.  J'^ge 

T h e  n« w  i 1 1  UJit fate d  ttta ^a t m e ,  fj. c...  a  y ear.     b t x  m oil ili s"  su btit: t i pt i u a        l.SO 

93.00 


Both 


For 


» 


1.50 


Juat 
Half  Price 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK 

Is   a   mafln^liiv   of   a  ne^w   bind,   orlsln^l   and  forc^ftil— deaUviM  ^ivlth    the    literature 

of  poaltlT«   achievement 


1  think  '  Tht  W^irld'a  Work  '  remarkable."*  ► 


ANDRE^V  CARNKGIE. 


"  It  is  tht  kind  of  a  magaaine   which  must  appeal  tr>  every  person  who  finds  (iml  thiii 
andworku."  GILHKRT  PARREk. 

"  Your  idea  will  commend  itsctf  to  thinking  men.     1   Loniirratuleto  vim  nn  the; 
pemrance  of  the  mafra?JneV*  PAUL  MORTON,  jd  Vice-Pres,  A.  T.  ^^  S.  F.  R.k. 

*'  I  had  no  idea  that  you  would  bt  able  tu  cfiver  such  a  field.  It  is  a  revt-huion 
to  mc.'^  HKEDERIC  EMORV,  Depl.  of  State,  Washliiyhm. 

'*  It  should   bu  of  the  ^reates^t  valin,-  to   manufsicturers.  particularly 
those  !4eekinif  an  extension  of  their  trade  in  the  world's*  inarkeLH/' 

THOS.  A.  EDDY, 
Vice- Pre s.  Flint  Kddy  and  Ameficati  Trading  Co, 

"  1  did  not  imoi^^ine  that  there  war#a  Held  for  another  month ly 
publicAtJMnH  but   i  am    now    hatiivfied    that    there  is    such  a 
held,    and   you    are    iillinK    it    admirably.       It    iA    just    th 
publication  for    a    busy    man    who    in   intff rented    in    the  ^a 
-world's  progress,  and   especially  in  the  development  of     ^  j^^ 
our  own  countrv.'* 

CHARLES  R.  SKINNER.    ,_. 

St  Ate  Stjpt.  Public  Instruction^  m  ^ 

Albany,  N.  Y.  .AJ^  ^ 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  k  CO.,  34  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK 
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Important  New  Volumes 


GEORGE   SAINTSBURY 

J     fJicfnrM    nf   Crifiri^ryf      ^^  Georgk  Saintsbury,  author  of  "Corrected 
yX     IXidlUfJf    UJ      %^f  UiLiJ/U      Impressions,"  etc.     Complete  in  3  vols.     Vol.1, 
now  ready.     8vo,  cloth,  each  volume,  net,  I3.50. 

There  is  at  present  no  work  in  the  English  language  which  so  much  as  attempts  the  task 
Professor  Saintsbury  has  set  himself  to  accomplish  in  this  important  undertaking.  For  the  first 
time  the  student  of  criticism  is  now  presented  with  a  continuous  history  of  the  subject,  ancient, 
mediaeval,  and  modern,  and  that  not  in  the  form  of  separate  essays  on  various  critical  tendencies 
and  theories,  but  in  the  shape  of  a  minute  and  thoroughgoing  history  based  on  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  each  separate  text.  The  student  will  find  in  it  an  exhaustive  analysis  and  commentary  of 
every  critical  dogma  from  Aristotle  and  Longinus  to  Matthew  Arnold  and  Sainte-Beuve. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONTENTS : 
Greek  Criticism:    Introductory.     Greek  Criticism  before  Aristotle — Arislotle.     Greek  Criticism 
after  Aristotle — Scholastic  and  Miscellaneous.     Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  Plutarch,  Lucian.  Longinus. 
Byzantine  Criticism. 

Latin  Criticism  :    Before  Quintilian — Cicero,  Horace,  Seneca  the  Elder,  Varro.    The  Contem- 
poraries of  Quintilian.     Quintilian.     Later  Writers. 

MEDliEVAL  Criticism  :  Before  Dante.     Dante.    The  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries. 

AUGUSTUS  J.   a   HARE 

Thp  S\fnr^f  nf  A/fv  T  ifp  ^"^  Autobiography.  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hark, 
±  rJC  kJi.UfJf  UJ  1  V±y  M^IJ  C  author  of  **  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life,'»  etc.  2  new 
volumes,  III.  and  IV.  8vo,  cloth.  Illustrated  with  wood-cuts  and  photogravures.  $7.50. 
The  autobiography  of  the  author  of  "Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life "  and  other  unforgetabie 
books  has  been  in  preparation  for  a  number  of  years.  Half  of  it  was  published  in  two  volumes 
in  1898.  The  remainder  has  been  delayed  until  the  death  of  persons  mentioned  should  remove 
possible  objections  to  its  publication.  The  author  has,  during  a  long  life  of  distinguished 
position  and  usefulness,  come  into  contact  with  a  great  number  of  celebrated  people,  and  the  book 
is  replete  with  anecdote  about  and  comment  upon  people  and  subjects  of  unfailing  interest. 

MARIE   CORELLI 
The  Passing  of  the  Great  §iueen  0, rrR?^t ""  m"™ 

CoRELLi,  author  of  **  The  Master  Christian,**  etc.,  etc.     i6mo,  white  cloth,  50  cents. 

In  this  impassioned  tribute  to  the  imperishable  glory  of  Qiieen  Victoria,  whom  she  thinks 
future  generations  may  know  as  "the  blameless  queen,*'  Miss  Corelli  has  tried  to  express  what 
she  feels  to  be  the  special  lesson  of  **  this  noblest  Woman's  life  to  women,"  during  whose  reign 
**  Progress  marched  with  swift,  impetuous  strides  in  one  direction,  but  Retrogression  and  Decay 
marched  as  steadily,  though  more  slowly,  in  another — progress,  let  us  say,  in  machinery,  but 
retrogression  in  men.*'  After  dwelling  lovingly  upon  the  many  **  old-fashioned  *'  virtues,  the 
sweet  benignity,  the  rare  tact  and  the  far-reaching  personal  influence  of  the  woman  whom 
Bismarck  called  **  the  greatest  statesman  in  Europe,'*  the  author  sums  up  the  extent  of  the 
nation's  loss  in  the  touching  words:  **  She  was  our  Mother  as  well  as  our  Queen — and  a  mother's 
place  can  never  be  filled." 

ANNA  ALICE   CHAPIN 


Masters  of  Music ^  their  Life  and  Work  cL 


Anna  Alice 
!^HAPIN,     author 

of  **  The  Story  of  the  Rheingold,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

The  newly  awakened  interest  in  musical  literature  has  produced  much  of  value  to  general 
readers,  but  there  is  a  need  of  a  concise  and  untechnical  book  on  music  with  biographies  of  the 
great  composers  and  a  characterization  of  their  work. 

Miss  Chapin  has  proved  her  fitness  for  the  task,  and  the  publishers  consider  themselves 
fortunate  in  having  induced  her  to  undertake  it. 


DODD,  MEAD  ^  CO,,  Publishers, 


372  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW    YORK    CITY 
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BAR-LOCK 


Others  write  **outof  sight  ^  and 
think  it  ffoocL  The  Bar-Lock 
writes  RIGHT  IN  SIGHT  and 
we  kno^u)  that  is  better.  «|K  «|K 
The  Bar-Lock  yields  a  full  day's 
gcodwork  in  less  time  and  with 
Inser    effort    than    others.    Its 

Autoixiatic 

mechanism  saves  a  lot  of  labor. 
Catalogues  of 

The  Columbia  Type- 
wHter    Mfg.    Co.    ^     ^ 

SS  West  1 1 6th  St..  New  York 

San  Fkamcisco  Bramch  : 

)i9  California  Strut. 
Nrw  York  Branch  : 

56  Rbaob  Strut. 
Richmond  Branch  : 

71a  East  Main  Strut. 
Chicago  Branch: 

87  Randolph  Strut. 

TYPEWRITER 


Thousands  Say 


does  beautifully  clean  cut  work^ 
and  is  perfectly  satisfactory  *  If  you 
want  your  correspondence  to  be 
first  class,  use 
The 


TYPEWRITER. 

▼rile  for  our  new  booklet  "Why  7* 

American  Writing  Machine  Company, 
302  broadway,  new  york. 


ANNOUNCEME.NT 

THE 

ELEGANT  PRIVATE  LIBRARY 

OF  THE  LATE 

FREDERICK  W.  FRENCH 

OF  BOSTON 

WILL  BE    SOLD  BY  AUCTION 

APRIL  23d,  24th  and  25th 

By  C.  F.  LIBBIE  &  CO.,  Auctioneers 

646  WashinfftoB  Street,  Boston 

Comprislns:  a  Magnificent  Collection  of  Fine 

and  Rare  Books,  manv  in  Sumptuous 

Bindings  by  the  Finest  Binders 

of  the  World 


English  and  American  First  Editions,  Standard  and 
LATge  Paper  Editions,  Extra  Illustrated  Books, 
Privately  Printed  Works,  Dramatic  Biography  and 
Literature*  etc.,  etc. 

A  very  full  Collection  of  First  Editions  and  First  Is- 
sues of  Books  Illustrated  by  Cruikshank,  also 
Illustrated  Books  by  Aiken,  Leech,  Rowlandson, 
Seymour,  Phiz,  and  others. 

Complete  Set  (including  several  Vellum  Copies  in  fine 
bindings)  of  the  Grolier  Club,  also  of  Club  of  Odd 
Volumes,  Caxton  Club,  Dunlap  Society,  Duodeci- 
mos, Rowfant  Club,  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes.  London, 
and  other  printing  clubs,  including  sets  of  the 
privately  printed  books  of  W.  L.  Andrews  and 
other  Private  Presses. 

Complete  Set  of  the  Kelmscott  Press  Publications,  in- 
cluding several  Vellum  Copies  in  magnificent 
bindings. 

A  Fine  Collection  of  the  Best  Editions  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  French  Vignette  Books,  illustrated 
by  Moreau,  Bisen,  Freudenberg,  including  correct 
editions  of  Lafontaine's  Tales,  Boccaccio's  Decam- 
eron»  The  Heptameron,  Dorat's  Works,  etc. 

Magnificent  Bindings  by  Cobden  Sanderson,  The 
Doves  Bindery,  Miss  Prideaux,  Roger  De  Cover- 
ly,  Samblanck-Weckesser,  Bedford,  Cuzin,  Ruban, 
Lortic,  Rauffman,  David,  Matthews,  Zaehnsdorf. 

Water-Color  Books  and  Extra  Illustrated  Copies. 

A  Selection  of  Rarities  of  Elizabethan  Literature  and 
the  Early  Dramatists. 

First  Editions  of  Arnold,  Browning.  Dickens,  Dob- 
son,  Hazlitt,  Keats.  Lamb,  Lang,  Morris,  Rossetti, 
Ruskin,  Shelley,  Tennyson,  Thackeray,  Brvant, 
Eugene  Field,  Hawthorne,  Holmes.  Longfellow, 
Lowell  (Autograph  Copies),  Poe,  Whittier,  and 
others.  

llliutrated  Catalogao  In  Preparation,  Mailed  upon  Re- 
celpt  of  One  Dollar.    Money  Refunded  to  Parchafers. 


ALSO  IN  PREPARATION 

The  Hne  AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTION  of 

MR.  FREDERICK  W.  FRENCH 

Comprising  mtny  Fine  Specimens  of 
UTERARY    AND  DRAMATIC  CELEBRITIES 


Alto  Rno  Collection  of 
MODERN  ETTCHINOS  and  RARE  OLD  MEZZOTINTS 
Including  fine  examples  of  Bahot,  Whistler,  Halg,  and 

Seymour  Haden,  etc. 


Also  Extensive  Collection  of  Early  American  Play-Bills 
and  Dramatic  Photographs 


Catalogues  In  Preparation, 
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Ninth  Year.    Ciitictem,  Revision, 


DIspOMl.     Expert  attention  to  MSS. 
of  all  kinds,  including  Music. 


Awi.A^WAV  References:     Noah  Brooks,  Mrs. 

«vj»a&4^fl«  Deland,  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Mrs. 
nDnPII  Julia  ^^rd  Howe,  W.  D.  Howells, 
llulluU  Mrs.  Moulton,Charles  Dudley  Warner, 

Sf  HUH*       Mary  E.  Wilkins,  and  others. 
Send  stamp  for  NEW  BOOKLET  to 

WILUAM  A.  DRE55BR.  Director, 
75  Plerc«  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mate. 
Mention  The  Bookuian.  (0pp.  Public  Library.) 

If  Vott  Olaitt  f  reiicb  Booki,  ZylT^r^ 

tion— School  Books,   Standard   Books,  Novels,  etc.— 

To'  WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS,  ''"a"^*'" 

Importer,  8B1  and  883  5IXTH  AVBNUB  (48th  Street), 
NEW  YORK.    Catalosrtie  on  application. 

IMPORTATIONS  PROMPTLY  MADE. 

BOOKBINDING 

PLAIN  AND  ARTISTIC 
IN  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  LEATHER 

HENRY  BLACKWELL 

56  University  Place,  cor.  loth  Street,  New  York  City 


ESTABLISHBD    1 857. 

J.    ^?S^.    BOUTON 
RARE  AND   STANDARD  BOOKS 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  NOVELS 

Early  Printed  Books,  First  Editions,  BiDaings,  etc* 

10  West  28tli  Street,  New  York 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  FOR   CASH 


OODOE    PUB.    cO.,'""^''"»^"'° 
180  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y. 


odd 

I 


\tkt  ^^      CS  I  llf   "i^nuscripts  of  original  stories,   cv 
WW  W      19  U  y    and  unique  works  of  all  kinds.   Libei 

_^      terms  made    to       ^  - 

Authors 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


of  Famous  Persons  Bought  and  soid 

WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN, 
lias  Broadway,  New  York. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LISTS. 


LD  BOOKS  BOUGHT  and  SOLD 

ALSO  PERIODICALS,    Send  for  my  Bulletins. 
H.  WILLIAMS,  25  East  toth  St.    New  York. 


O 


IVTrQQ    SOLD  FOR  AUTHORS  ON  COMMISSION. 
iVlOO^  Send  postal  to 

John  Russell  Davidson,  X123  Broadway,  New  York. 


PRACTICAL  AUTHORSHIP.  Cloth.  8vo,  500  pages,  postpaid,  I3.00. 
Practieal  Antborahlp  la  the  bMt  book  pabIUh«d  00  th«  trad*  of  antborahlp. 
— 7%«  Ckruiia,%  Budtatw  World,  Boaton. 


Cirailars  free. 


JAMES  KNAPP  REEVE,  Franklin,  O. 


ANT  BOOKS,  OLD  OR  NEW,  supplied  to  out-of-town 
residents.  Questions  answered.  Oraers  promptly  filled. 
Liberal  discount  on  new  books.  I.  BAYLIES,  4x8 Putnam 
Ave.  (Brooklyn),  New  York  City. 
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Paintings  by 

Sirjent,  Abbey,  Veddcf ,  Inneu, 

and  all  the  distinguished  American  artists 
are  reproduced  in 

THEr      GErNUINEr 

Sold  at  all  the  leading  art  stores 

k  Highest  award  gold  medal,  Paris  Exposition,  given 

,  these  leading  pictures  of  America.    Look  for 

^publishers*  initials  ^  00  every  genuine  print. 

Picture  catalogue^  t  o  cents  Olamps)        ^ 

CURTIS  &  CAMERON 
BOSTON 


THE  MOST  TALKBD-OP  NOVEL 
OF  THE  SEASON 

The  Master  Christian 


WMTED: 


A  motherless  or  delicate  child  to 
teach  and  care  for  from  April  until 
October  in  mountains  of  Virginia. 
Reference  given  and  required.   Address  **E,"  careof  Bookman. 


New  York,  150  Fifth  Ave. 


BttabUshed  1880. 


E.  Miriam  Coyriere,  Teachers'  Agency 


A««     *****  IWlll     VIVJ**W*Wf      *W«.V**WJ  ^ ^ 

Colleges,  schools  and  families  supplied.     Teachers  placed. 
Schools  conscientiously  recommenced  to  pare 
Department.    School  property  rented  and  sold. 


parents.     Musical 


Kor  Any  Boole  on  Eartli      I 
Write  to  H.  H.  TIMBY,  Book  Hunter,  | 

Catalogs  Free. CONNEAUT,  OHIO.    ' 


MRS.  HELEI  HAMILTOI,  Sew '^^ 

Voice  Placing:  in  Song  and  Speech* 
Scientific  Face  Resonance* 
The  Art  of  Sinfifinfand  of  Reading* 
Diction  in  Rngl«h/Ffench»  German, 
Italian* 


American  Gardening 


10  sample  copies, 
separate  issues, 
lOcts.  Publlahed 
at  186  Liberty  St^ 
New  York. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

iiaiDple  IMl  BJ^cto.      BEST  MAM.KB 

l90IModiU,$IOto$18 

^ff&*m  Models.  »ii|e>i  rnJe.  %7  tofH. 
aaaSmtMndhtmtt  Whumtm 

all  jnaJt-ts  auU  m^-^ctM.  aood  em  avw; 
§8  to  #M-  Or«at  tiutifrji  Ct^ariny 
iHiir  at  liAlf  fictciry  OMt.  Wp  jAfp 
anvvhrrf  an  appro vkI  niid  t^a  OAy* 
trial  wltJioutD  i^'.Nit  ia  a'JvLDce. 
EMRttM  SlorOlf  dlftnbot. 

iBjT  Cat&1oiBil4:'fi  f"f  u»-     We  Jaave  & 

wotiderfuL  i^ropa^lUon  to  A^jittfor 

IML     Write  di  ofi^r  Tor  ouf  Bar^gala 

IM'  end  Sptctat  OjTrr.         Addraa  Ih^pt  173  0 
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^r\J  T  "C/  •*  I  '^TDQ   are  invited  to  send  for  our 
VjULXJIV-  1  UIO    „.p,g,    CATALOGUB. 

ready  about  April  10. 


RARE  AMERICAN  PORTRAITS  AND 
VIEWS,  EARLY  AMERICAN  ENGRAV- 
ING, FIRST  EDITIONS,  AUTOGRAPHED 
COPIES,  AMERICANA^  KELMSCOTT, 
VALE  AND  ESSEX  HOUSE  PRESSES,  Etc 


GOODSPEEiyS  BOOKSHOP 

5a  PARK  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

OONGDON  &  BRTTNELL 

Vendors  of  Rare,  Historicd,  and  General  Books 

CATALOGUES  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 

CONSIGNMENTS    RECEIVED    MONTHLY  from  the 

LONDON  BOOK  AUCTION  SALES 

7U  T01»  STREET,  BZPT.  B,  TOSORTO,  CARABA. 

tbe  BmnlMtt  Jimiatie  Book  Store 

Basement  Old  South  Meeting  House 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Our  ne^r  50-paged  Catalogue  of  rare  Americana, 
Barly  Newspapers,  Broadsides,  First  Editions,  etc., 
ready  about  April  xst.    Mailed  upon  application. 


Naunts  of  Wild  Oame 

Biited  kf  CHAS.  BARKER  BRADFORD 

A  few  copies  of  the  rare  first  edition,  doth, 

by  mail,  $1.00. 

Bradford's  Angler— ''Most  pleasant 

volume  of  its  kind.** — Grover  Clnmamd. 

Cloth,  by  mail,  70c. 

Both  books  at  one  order,  $1.50. 

E.  P.  GROW  PUBLISHING  CO. 

RiCHMowD  Hill. Lowe  Island,  N.  Y. 


U<iin«-l<iWtl>ia»I»lfr 


BECKER  BROTHERS 
DESIGNERS  and  ENGRAVEI^  of 

[gOOK  ^AMPS 

24-26  EAST  J3TH  ST.,  NEV  YORK 


BAAIfO    RwsaadStaadsrd.    Said  fcr 

DVVIiOy  e.  W.  JOHNSON. 


last  Cstslofse. 
2  Esit  42d  Strwt,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company  will  pay  35  cents 
each  for  copies  of  The  Bookman,  in  good  con- 
dition, of  the  issues  of  March  and  June,  1895, 
and  July,  1809. 


I    f  RENCtI  BOOKS    1 

Best  books  lor  home  reading.  Conversational  books 
for  beginners.  Text  books.  Classical  French  lltera- 
tare.  Latest  Importations  from  Paris.  Prench  plays. 
Also  Spanish,  Italian  and  Oerman  books 

FINE    BINDINGS.  ^  RARE    BOOKS 

IbAIUIFI  V  lA/IFiy  467-469  PIPTH  AVE. 
PAWlCi-     ▼♦    WlCnly    lyg^  YORK 


EUROPEAN  TOUR. 


of 


Limited    nember 
young  ladies. 

England ;  Scotland ;  France ;  Germany  ;  I'he  Rhine  ;  Bel- 
gium; Holland  and  Switzerland.  Address  for  prospectus, 
MISS   WELDON,   *^The  Moerinot,"  HOWARD,  PA. 

pORBIQN  TRAVEL.    Twelfth  small  select  party. 
*     June  XQth.    Three  months,  England,  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium. 
Address,  MISS  BARBOUR. 

8x  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HOLIDAYS  IN   ENGLAND 

A  63-page  book  (IHustrated)  describing  Cathedral  Route, 
Pil|pim  Fathers,  Dickens  and  Tennyson  Districts,  will  Iw 
mailed  for  three-cent  stamp.  Circulars  describing  Harwich 
Hook  of  Holland  Royal  Mail  Roots,  only  twin-screw 
steamship  line  from  England  10  Continental  Europe,  free. 
OREAT  EASTEKN  RAILWAY  OP  ENQLAND,  112  Brmdwey,  N.Y. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

20th  Year.    Including  Norway,  Russia,  and 
Mediterranean.     Select  parties.     Terms   rea- 
sonable.   Conducted  bv 
DR.  and  MRS.  H.  S.  PAINE,  Qless  Falls,  N.  Y. 


First  Editions  of  English  A  uthors, 

r>AN6S  a  CO.  will  SELL  It  AUCTION,  witbont  rwtrv*,  at  th«lrreomt, 
^  SX  Fiftb  Atcdo*.  New  Ynrk.  May  7  and  M.  BOOKS  AND  LETTERS, 
eoll«etod  by  William  Harrit  Arnold,  loeladltig  ttzty  toIooim  ot  En^lUh 
Poetry  printed  In  the  SarmtMntb  Canuiry.  of  wblch  tb«  moat  Important  U 
**  ParadlM  Lost,"  166T,  la  tht  oririnsl  abaap  Mnding ;  MToral  rare  Tolamti 
of  tlM  ElchkaMitb  Ctntnryt  flr.t  tdltloni  of  tbt  Browninn,  Inrladlne 
"Paallaa,'^  18S3,  "Tbt  BattU  of  Marathon,"  1890;  tbe  privately  printed 
**  Sonnete,"  1647,  and  proof  ooplei,  with  the  Author's  manoeeript  ebangpt 
and  oorreeileni,  of  '*  Dramatic  Peraona,'*  %nd  "Tbe  RInc  and  tbe  Book  ;'* 
Snt edition! of  KeaU'e  "Poemi,"  1818,  prtMnUtlon  eop>%  '<  Endynlon,"  IBlri, 
orMnal  boardi,  nacat,  and  *^  Lamia,"  18fO,  orl|rlnal  boards,  uncut :  Sbellev'i 
"Adonali,"  1891,  In  tbe  oriclnal  psper  ooren,  unrnt:  TennyMO'i  "The 
Falcon,"  187».  and  "Tbe  PromlM  of  May,"  1889,  both  nrivataly  printed 
for  the  Author's  a*e ;  a  set  of  the  books  printed  et  the  Kelmsrolt  Press, 
Includlnf  the  unique  Trial  Paire  of  the  prnfc^ted  Kelmeeott  folio  Shakee- 
pesre ;  and  many  others  too  Tariouk  to  be  Indicated  here. 

Tbe  letters— for  the  most  part  by  American  Autbnrt— faiclnde  three  by  the 
Browninn,  one  by  Cowp«r,  one  bv  Keats,  thre*  by  Shelley,  and  two  by  ^  ordi- 
worth.  There  are  also  the  original  manneerlpt,  slicned  by  Addison,  of  the 
Transfisr  of  Copyright  of  a  volume  of  "  Tbe  Spectator,"  and— most  Important 
of  all— the  I'omplete  holocrapb  manoacript  of  KeaU's  poem  "To  C&arl«e 
Cowden  Clarke.^ 

CatalogM  ready  early  la  April. 
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A  FEW  NEW  NOVELS 


The  Fanatics 


Bj  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  author  of  **  Ljrics 
of  Lowlj  Life,"  "  The  Love  of  Landry/'  etc. 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50.  * 

At  one  time  Mr.  Dunbar  was  known  principally  for 
his  volumes  of  verse,  but  he  has  now  entered  the  field 
of  fiction,  and  has  evidently  come  to  stay.  He  pub- 
lished last  year  two  novels,  '*  The  Strength  of  Oideoo  " 
and  **  The  Love  of  Landry,"  both  of  which  met  with 
considerable  success. 


A  Question  of  Silence 

By  Amanda  M.  Douglas,  author  of  the  Sher- 
burne books,  "  A  Little  Girl  in  Old  New  York," 
etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Miss  Douglas  has  already  established  a  considerable 
fame  for  herself  as  a  writer  of  stories  for  the  young, 
but,  like  Miss  Alcott,  Miss  Swing,  and  other  *'  juvenile  " 
writers,  she  has  also  proved  her  ability  to  construct  a 
fine  story  of  sentiment  and  action  for  older  readers. 


John  Qiarity 

By  Horace  Annesley  Vachell,  author  of  "Life 
and  Sport  on  the  Pacific  Slope,"  *•  The  Pro- 
cession of  Life,"  etc.     z2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

A  tale  of  the  earlier,  still  Spanish  California  of  the 
first  half  of  this  century— a  story  of  adventure,  and  a 
romance,  picturesque,  well  written  and  effective. 


The  Second  Dandy  Chater 

By  Tom  Gallon,  author  of  **A  Prince  of 
Mischance,"  "The  Kingdom  of  Hate,"  etc. 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1 .50. 

This  volume  sets  forth  the  interesting  adventures 
which  befall  a  man  who  assumes  the  identity  of  another 
who  has  been  murdered  and  whom  he  resembles  very 
closely. 

Turned  Out 

By  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes  (Sara  Jeanette  Dun- 
can), author  of  **  A  Social  Departure,"  **An 
American  Girl  in  London,"  etc.  i2mo,  cloth, 
I1.25. 

A  delightful  account  of  a  summer  spent  above  the 
clouds  in  a  village  on  the  top  of  the  Himalayas. 


Her  Majesty's  Minister 

By  William  Le  Queux,  author  of  "  Secrets  of 
Monte  Carlo,"  *<  Scribes  and  Pharisees,"  etc. 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

This  novel  describes  a  ctiriotui  chapter  in  the  secret 
history  of  a  nation.  It  dealt  with  the  betrayal  of  a 
State  secret  and  the  complications  resulting  therefrom. 


Every  Inch  a  King 

By  Josephine  Caroline  Sawyer.  i2mo,  clothe 
$1.50. 

This  book  differs  from  many  of  the  historical  novels, 
of  the  day  in  that  it  is  not  chiefly  a  story  of  duels  and 
hair-breadth  escapes,  but  is  more  a  study  of  character. 
The  hero  is  Henry  V.  of  England,  then  Prince  of  Wales* 
and  the  romance  itself  is  founded  entirely  upon  fact. 
The  book  is  not  only  a  charming  story,  but  gives  an 
unusually  accurate  picture  of  medieval  life. 


According  to  Plato 

By  F.  Frankfort  Moore,  author  of  "The 
Jessamy  Bride,"  "  The  Fatal  Gift,"  etc.  i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  novel  by  the  author  of  **  The  Conscience  of 
Coralie,"  in  his  wittiest  and  most  amusing  manner. 
It  is  a  remarkable  satire  on  London  life,  London  lettera 
and  London  love.  Bpigrammatic,  interesting,  divert- 
ing, and  Just  the  sort  of  book  to  pack  in  a  grip  or  read 
on  a  steamer  chair. 


Olive  Tracy 


By  Amy  Le  Feuvre,  author  of  **  Legend 
Led,"  "  The  Carved  Cupboard,"  etc.  i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

This  story  covers  the  experiences  of  a  young  girl  in 
a  quiet  English  village  while  her  lover  is  away  with 
the  army  in  South  Africa.  Well  written  and  decidedly 
interesting.  

The  Way  of  Belinda 

By  Frances  Weston  Carruth,  author  of 
**  Those  Dale  Girls,"  etc.    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

That  clever  story  entitled  '*  Those  Dale  Ciirls,*'  which 
ran  serially  in  the  Ladt'es*  Home Journai  waiy  was  after- 
ward published  in  book  form,  was  by  a  comparatively 
new  author  ;  its  success,  however,  was  considerable, 
and  the  *'  Way  of  Belinda  "  should  still  further  increase 
the  reputation  of  this  bright  author. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

372  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


i  rVTERN^lQNAL/ 

DicnoNAKir  J 


NEW  EDITION.        25,000  ^'hT^'Trilc. 

Prepared  under  the  direct  supcrvitUon  of  'W.  T.  HARRIS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D*.  United 
States  CommiBsioner  of  EducmtionT  uiiste<)  by  a  Larce  corps  of  competent 
A[>eciaJlBtB  and  editon. 

N«w  PUt««  Throushotit.  Rich  Btiidlns«.2364  Fngea^SOOO  IlluvtrftHofia. 

Better  than  Ever  for  Home,  School,  and  Office. 


Alio  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary  wiib  a  -valuable  Scouiib  ijkj&Mry,  etc. 
"  First  claM  in  quality^  se^oaod  claM  in  liic.*'        JVtiAelas  Afurrmy  Bmtitr. 


r;.  &L  C-  MER7<1AM  CO.,  Publislnrrs,  Sprmefi^Id.  Mi^.,  (J.  S.  A. 


The  New 
Publications  of 


The  Robert  Clarke  Co., 


Cincinnatit 
Ohio. 


YB  O0D8   AND   UTTLB  PISHBS.    A  Travesty  on  the 
Argonautic  Expedition  in  Quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece.    By 
James    A.    Hbnshall.    One    volume,  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
decorated,  with  cover   desif^,  frontispieces,  borders  and 
veisal  letters  by  J.  S.  Ludlow,  net,  fa.oo. 
A  witt^,  hcunorous,  satirical,  political  and  philosophical 
account  in  verse  of  the  voyage,  exploits  and  adventures,  by 
sea  and  land,  of  Tason  and  his  sixty  demisods,  in  their  Quest 
for  the  Golden  Fleece.    The  route,  and  tne  events  and  inci- 
dents of  the  expedition^  from  Thessaly  to  Colchis,  and  the 
return  voyage,  as  chronicled  bv  ApoUonius  Khodius,  are  fol> 
lowed,  but  narrated  from  a  modem  standpoint. 

RECOLLBCnONS  OP  A  UPBTIMB.  By  Gknbral 
RoBUFP  Brimkbkhoff.  One  volume,  8vo,  448  pages, 
cloth,  ^.00. 

*' General  Brinkerhoff  was  the  close  friend  of  Stanton. 
Chase,  and  Blaine.  He  knew  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Garfield 
intimately.  He  was  a  schoolmate  and  lifelong  friend  of 
Roacoe  Conklin^.  But  it  is  his  record  of  events  prior  to  the  war, 
when  he  was  still  a  young  man  in  his 'teens,  that  General 
Brinkerhoff  is  even  more  interesting  than  in  his  story  of  the 
more  bustling  events  in  which  he  always  took  a  more  or  less 
active  part.*' — New  York  Sun. 

SHAKSPER    NOT    8HAKE8PBARB.    Bv  William  H. 
Edwards,   author  of  *'  Voyage  on  the  River  Amazon," 
"The  Butterflies  of  North  America,'*  etc.  lamo,  cloth,  |a.oo. 
**Shaksper  not  Shakespeare,  that  is,  that  William  Shaksper 
was  not  the  writer  of  the  Shakespeare  poems  and  plavs.    He 
revels  in  old   documents^  and   contemporary  recoras.      He 
accumulates  such  a  formidable  array  of  facts,  literary,  bio- 
graphical, and  historical,  that  it  seems  to  need  a  ^iant  to  hurl 
the  pile  to  the  ground.    .    .    .    The  time  has  gone  by  when 
a  mere  shrug  of  the  shoulders  or  the  utterance  of  the  word 
*  Nonsense  *  can  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to  overthrow  the 
immense  pile  which  the  anti-Shakespeareans  have  so  care- 
fully   and     patiently    constructed." — Birmingham   (Eng.y 


MOORBHBAD'8    PREHISTORIC    IMPLBMBNTS.     A 

Reference  Book  of  all  the  Weapons,  Ornaments,  Utensils, 

etc.,  of  Ancient  Man  in  the  United  States.    8vo,  over  400 

pages,  with  500  illustrations,  cloth,  net,  $3.00. 

This  volume  of  over  400  pages  contains  500  figures  illiis- 

tratin|c  some  3000  different  stone,  shell,  clay,  bone,  copper, 

and  flint  relics  of  all  known  forms  and  types.    As  has  oeen 

set  forth  in  previous  circulars,  it  is  an  illustrated  catak>gue, 

and  is  published  as  an  aid  to  students  and  collectors  in 

classifying  and  naming  exhibits  or  individual  specimens. 

BA5T    TBNNB55BB    AND    THB    CIVIL    WAR.     By 

HoM.  Olivbr  p.  Tbmplb,  author  of  "Ihe  Covenanter, 

The  Cavalier,  and  The  Puritan."    One  volume,  8vo,  cloth, 

net,  $3.50. 

'**This  volume  will,  we  believe,  be  accorded  a  place  among 
the  most  important  original  interesting  contributions  to  Amer- 
ican history.^  While  written  in  the  dispassionate  and  impartial 
tone  of  a  jurist,  the  narrative  rises  to  an  interest  that  is  stirring 
and  thrilling." — Tht  InterioTy  Chicago. 

50NQ5  OP  AMERICAN  DESTINY.  A  Vision  of  New 
Hellas.  By  William  Norman  Guthrib.  Decorated  by 
L.  H.  Meakin,  8voj  aia  pages,  printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  deckle  edge,  limited  to  500  numbered  copies,  deco- 
rated cover,  $2.50. 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  volumes  of  poetry  published 
in  America  for  many  years.  ...  Mr.  Guthrie's  theme  is 
loftily  ideal  and  his  treatment  is  thoroughly  unique.  His  use  of 
new  and  free  metrical  forms  is  inspinnsly  buld,  and  some  of 
his  Ivric  work  strikes  us  as  being  masterly  in  rhythmic  execu- 
tion.^'—TAr  Churchman,  New  York  (Prof.  W.  P.  Trent). 

THB  SONO  OP  A  HEART.    Christmas  Mile  Stones.    By 
Hblenb  Hall  (Mrs.  Gen'l  H.  V.  Boynton).    lamo,  deco- 
rated cloth,  $1.35. 
A  story  of  home  life  in  the  last  generation,  as  developed 

through  Christmas  entries  in  a  journal  begun  in  childhood 

and  carried  through  the  life  of  the  writer. 


THE  ROBERT  CLARKE  CO. 


PublMwn ,  BookMllen  and  Importan, 
31  to  35  Bast  4th  Street,        CINCINNATI,  O. 


THE  I&CRETOFA  COOP  COMPLEXION 
TO  ALL  WOMEN  WHO  DESIRE  BEAUTY. 

Until  further  notice  we  will  send  you  a  30-day  daily  treatment  of 
Dr,  Campbell's  Safe  Arsenic  Compkxlon  Wafers  ati^  a  30-day  dully 
treatment  of  FouU's  Medicated  Arsenic  Soap  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR, 

Xt>n«  wij rl'j- fsniii ■nil  prrpuftLLrnpi  Ktt  s  RCTrr^fiilOiif    rriapd}'  frir  biid  bloodi    pluple^t 
fV^^rlilf*.  bla(^kll«sdJ^  mollt  pHtpllVWHi  r  '  ^M       .  . 

wHnkle*,  Jftpk  rlnaro  BOdfrr  tli*  aje*^  p 


[^  mot  It  puitFlltfAt  liver  ni|l«t«i    aeiKF,  ppdPfr**  nr  fpp«  or  tifi>e. 
tl  olbff  bL»ualitarl,  wbrllLrP  tm  Lihir  f|M«P,  PVE^k, 

khlD  clf^r,  *tA\,  vaA  vflvRti-.  Ltnlll  furllipf  nollM  wi  will  •end  J'ib  lb«  miTrri  mud  wn»||-  lu  vtalrJ 
fcboTS  forila*'*.  Aft*r  ih1^off*r  ti  «lthdr**fi  Ibl  pric*  wlli  tw  f  "■<■"*  f"'  "■«  wmfrri  ud  Sii«.  fui-  Lbp 
KMl|i,     AJcIrvu  OF  faA  I  nin 

E.  B.  FOnUtp  Eoom  16,  214  SixtlL  Ave-»  ITew  T^rk. 
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It's  All  in  the  Lens 

TIRST,  let  us  call  your  attention  to  the  cele- 
brated Korona  Cameras,  made  by  the  Gund- 
lach  Optical  Company,  of  Rochester.  This  is 
a  splendid  instrument,  as  are  all  the  cameras 
made  by  this  concern.  It  is  up-to-date,  has  the 
new  shutter  with  iris  diaphragm,  a  fine  Gundlach 
lens,  good  finder,  is  arrang^ed  for  time,  bulb  or 
'  instantaneous  exposures,  and  is  eouipped  with  an 
ingenious  gn*ouna  glass  focussing  plate  at  the  back, 
which  does  away  with  the  need  for  a  cloth.  Bach 
■OBOVi  snim,  n-B.  $10.  camera  is  f^upphed  with  a  fine  carrying  case,  which 
is  large  enough  to  contain  three  plate  holders,  besides  the  camera.  One  plate 
holder  is  sent  free  with  each  cam^a.  The  whole  weighs  only  two  pounds.  In  a 
word,  this  is  a  complete  modem  camera,  having  all  the  latest  improvements, 
the  best  we  know  an3rwhere  in  the  country  at  the  price,  which  is  ten  dollars. 
For  the  purpose  of  introducing  ourselves  to  a  lot  of  new  customers,  we 
make  the  following  unprecedented  offer: 

$10  WORTH  OF  MAGAZINES  AND.  BOOKS  FREE. 
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The  Bookman  Serial  Story 

By    JOHN    URI     LLQYD,    -Strinstoi^^onlhe  Rke.- 


"Warwick  of  tlie  Knobs" 

A  Story  of  Stringtown  County 

'npO  those  who  have  read  Mr.  Lloyd*s  earlier  book,  any  word  of 
-^  introduction  to  Stringtown  and  Stringtown  County  would  be 
superfluous.  The  story  deals  mth  somewhat  the  s^nie  scenes  aiid 
the  same  period.  It  contains,  however  (unlike  ^'Stringtown"), 
practically  no  dialect,  and  little  is  said  of  the  Kentucky  superstitions, 
to  which  in  "Stringtown*'  Mr.  Lloyd  gave  so  much  attention. 

JVarwick  of  the  Knobs  is  a  study  of  a  life  such  as  men  like 
Warwick  met  with  Warwick's  stoicism.  I'hese  men  were  iron  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  clung  to  tradition,  to  home,  to  family 
pride,  and  above  all  to  their  religion  and  their  God,  whom  they 
believed  to  be  relentless  but  just.  This  description  of  Boone 
(Stringtown)  County  is  such  as  history  might  record,  but  does  not. 
The  scenery,  the  people,  the  methods  of  worship,  the  prejudice, 
the  sacrifice,  have  all  been  drawn  from  actual  life. 

There  was  no  Warwick.  At  least  there  was  no  one  of  that  name 
who  presented  the  characteristics  of  the  man  whose  name  has  given 
the  title  to  this  story.  But  with  that,  we  migh**  say,  pure  fiction 
ends.  Beyond  it  everything  lies  somewhere  oi  ther  in  that  bor- 
derland where  the  memory  and  the  imagination  met  and  blend. 
Morgan  scampered  over  these  hills  of  Boone  County  at  the  head 
of  his  cavalry.  He  passed  through  here  again  after  his  escape  from 
Columbus,  and  for  a  time  was  secreted  on  one  of  the  knobs  of 
Gunpowder.     The  ruins  of  the  old  church  are  still  to  be  seen. 

The  story  as  a  whole  marks  an  advance  upon  Mr.  Lloyd's  first 
story,  "  Stringtown."  To  those  who  liked  "Stringtown"  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  interest  to  know  that  it  is  now  in  its  fiftieth 
thousand. 
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Illustrations 

fnU  pages  In 
blackondwlilte 


7flrt  ^^^'   illustra- 


tions 


4  Chinese  draw- 
\ngs  In  color 


The 
Ways 
of  the 
Service 


By 

FREDERICK 

PALMER 

Drswln^s  by 

HOWARD  CHANDLER  CHRISTV 

'*  Fiction  of  the  most  charming  kind/' 
says  the  Chicago  Timts-Herahi  of  these 
vivid  stories  of  real  army  and  navy  and 
native  life  in  the  Philijipines  under  the 
American  flai;.  Mr.  Palmer  has  d isrovert^i 
the  army  and  navy  woman,  and  you  will 
like  her.  |2mo,  $LSO 


THE    ARMV    ANh   KAVV   WOHAPJ 


A  REMARKA- 
^^  BLY  vivid 
diary  of  the  siege  of 
Pekin  with  an  impar- 
tial sttidy  oft  he  Box- 
eix  and  a  narrative 
of  personal  experi- 
ences among  them* 


Ten 

Months  a 

Prisoner 

Among 

Filipinos 


By   ALBERT   SONNICHSEN 

"A  plain,  trustworthy,  and  remarkably  inter- 
eating  account/' — Bosion   Ev^mtf^  TranurifL 

'*  Quite  the  most  interesting^,  thriUing^  and 
informing  of  Philippine  books. -'^^N.  Y.  /hraitf, 

*'  Hi^  observaifnns  of  life  among  I  he  natives 
in  their  own  ton^ns,  of  their  manneTs  and 
customs^  are  most  interesting  and  told  in  a 
sitnple  and  unaffected  manner." 

—Chicago  Evtning  Pmi. 

8vOt  $2.00 


Charles  Scribner^s  Sons,  N.  Y, 
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GOD'S  PUPPETS 

A  STORY  OF  OLD  NEW  YORK.     By  IMOGEN  CLARK 

A    VIVID  picture  of  life  and  character  in  New  York  City  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     The  atmosphere  and  local  color  of  the  place  and  period  are  admirably 
reproduced,  and  form  an  effective  background  for  the  human  drama  which  grows  out  of 
the  relations  of  the  characters.     (/2mo,  $1.^0.) 


THE 

WHITE 

COHAGE 

By"ZACK" 

HTHE  best  example 
its  author  has  yet 
given  of  her  peculiar 
power  of  giving  sim- 
ply and  starkly  the 
elements  of  passion 
and  tragedy.  Her 
success  in  this,  with- 
out apparent  device 
and  subtlety,  has  been 
the  mark  of  this  au- 
thor from  her  first  re- 
markable book,  "Life 
isLife*';butin''The 
White  Cottage  '*  she 
has  a  field  for  her 
power  much  broader 
than  in  any  of  those 
early  sketches. 

{i2mo,  $i^SO) 


On  Peter's  Island 

By  ARTHUR  R.  ROPES 
A   RUSSIAN  story  by  a  bom  story- 
teller.   It  is  an  animated  picture  of 
the  varied  life  in  St.  Petersburg  during 
the  *8os,  and  the  characters  are  typical 
and  boldly  drawn.     There  are  exciting 
scenes  of  secret  political  conspiracy  and 
social  intrigue,  that  are  realistic  as  well 
as  romantic,  because  they  are  Russian. 
(i2mo,  $1.36) 


Without  a  Warrant 

By  HILDEGARD  BROOKS 

A  PIQUANTLY  attractive  novel, 
introducing  a  new  writer  of  un- 
usual gifts  and  distinction.  A  plot  of 
ingenuity  and  mystery,  leads  to  a  de- 
nouement as  unconventional  as  it  is 
true  to  human  nature  and  love. 
{i2mo,  Sf'So) 


The  Delectable  Mountains 

By  ARTHUR  COLTON 

CTORIES  that  suggest  ''  The  Golden 
Age**  in  their  charm  and  manner. 
The  ix)int  of  view  is  that  of  imagina- 
tive boyhood,  the  background  the 
Connecticut  hills. 
(12 mo,  Si  so) 


The 

Abandoned 

Farmer 

BY  SYDNEY 
HERMAN  PRESTON 

Author  of  "The  Green 
Pig*." 

A  NEW  book  in 
the  field  which 
Mr.  Stockton  ex- 
plored in  *  *  Rudder 
Grange,'*  but  which 
since  then  has  been 
neglected.  No  one 
w  h  o  laughed  over 
the  adventures  of  the 
hero  of  Mr.  Preston's 
** Green  Pigs"  need 
be  assured  of  ^he 
rich  humor  or  of 
the  exceptional  liter- 
ary  quality  of  this 
new  book. 

(i2mo,  $1  2S) 


UNDER  TOPS'LS 
AND  TENTS 

By  CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY 

TN  which  the  author  describes  his 
experience  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 
The  book  has  a  rare  personal  attractive- 
ness and  is  of  no  little  historical  value. 
(^Illustrated,  i2mo,  $1.^0.) 


MRS.  GILBERT'S  STAGE 
REMINISCENCES 

With  Many  Portraits  and  Other  Illustrations  from 
Rare  Sources 

Edited  by  Mrs.  CHARLOTTE  M.  MARTIN 
T^HE  recollections  of  Mrs.  Anne  Hart- 

ley  Gilbert's  busy  life  and  her  friends 
of  the  stage  are  among  the  most  entertain- 
ing of  their  kind.     {i2mo,  $1.30  ^^^0 


CHARLES   SCRIBNER'S   SONS,    New    York 
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MIST'RESS   JSfELL 


BY 

GEORGE 
C. 
HAZELTON.Jn 

J^EVERSING 

the  usual  proc- 
ess, the  author  has 
used  for  his  story 
the  same  material 
out  of  which  he 
constructed  his 
very  successful  play 
of  the  same  name. 


A  MER.R.Y 

TALE   OF  A 

MERRY 

TIME 

T^HE  captivating 
grace  and  beau- 
ty, no  less  than  the 
gaiety  and  vivacity 
ofNellGwyn,make 
themselves  felt  to 
an  extraordinary 
degree  in  Mr.  Haz- 
elton's    romance. 


By     EDITH 
WHARTON 


With  Sir  Peter  Uly's  portrait 
of  Nell  Gwyn.    l2ino,  $1.50 


CRX/CIAL 
IJVSTA/fCES 

]yf  RS.  WHARTON'S  new  volume  of 
stories  is  marked  by  her  usual  dis- 
tinction of  both  style  and  substance.  Sev- 
eral of  the  stories  have  never  before  been 
published.  The  title  indicates  a  certain 
essential  character  which  unifies  the  vol- 
ume, each  story  depicting  a  crisis  of  extraor- 
dinary intensity  in  the  life  of  one  or  more 
of  the  personages  portrayed.  The  book  is 
one  of  wonderful  vitality. 

12ino.  $1.50 


By  HARRISON 
ROBERTSON 


THE 

"TTHE  INLANDER  is  an  achievement 
in  fiction.  It  is  strong,  coherent, 
healthy,  logical  from  every  point  of  view. 
This  book  will  be  notable  among  the 
books  of  the  year.  It  has  qualities  of 
character  and  development  that  proclaim 
the  author  not  only  a  discriminating  stu- 
dent of  humanity,  but  a  genuine  novelist." 
— Louisville  Times.  12mo,  $1.50 

Fourth  Edition,    TKed  ^tood  and  B/«e.    By 

Harrison  Robsrtson.     12mO.  $1.50 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons  'Publishers,  a.  y. 
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^he  Personal  Edition  of 
George  Elliot's  Works 

Willi  Biographic'il  InlroduLltoirs,  by  Mrs.  HstluT  Wootl,  which  throw  Much  Light  ujxjn 
the  Personal tty  of  the  Aulhor  and  the  Genesis  of  her  Books,  and  New  Illustrations, 
being  Photographs   of  People  and   Places  connected   with   George  Eliot  and  her  Woiks. 


A   MILL  ON^  TUr.   K|ri>-;   1 1  K  KMT.  GAirJSHOROU<5H). 

On  e  of  t h€  fu il'pa ge  it!uj  traiions  i  r r due r d K 

The  most  important  L\liiiiin  of  the  woiki*  of  thk  greatest  of  wonu-n  novelists  which  has  yet  been 
puLMished.  It  is  conipletf  in  twelve  harulsooje  volumes^  be^iulifully  printed,  tdslefully  boundj 
nud  puMi^lied  at  a  iiriL:e  and  on  letiiis  which  will  rnaku  it  iu3i*|ue  in  tlie  world  of  good  books. 


SntJ  thi 

«  iitft/'f*fi  for  ftili  pt 

nhruiiirs 

ffitJ  .vtiift/>/r 

/rf4,r<J 

< 

''  Tht* 

Pt'rsn.titi  litfffiitf/ 

0/  (it*or^f 

J£/it'fs 

li' 

^ris.'' 

rhttsi^ 

SI  ml  fUt'  / 

ti//  /'ftr/ /V- n/ttf'M  iff 

'f  ifttrd  fo 

"  THE  PERvSONAL  ELIOT 

" 

A  iitif''^'^ 

Ci/r 

|^inK«A« 

5-i>i. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.     a     a     NE,W  YORK 
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Ghe 


Temple  Dickens 


Limited 


"/  have  fallen    in   loVe  With    the   edition    of  f>ickens   Which  you   are 
pHnting^  and  I  shall  haVe  to  haVe  it."—H.  W.  Mabie,  of  The  Outlook. 


Mr.  Mabie  has  stated  the  case  exactly.  People  actualiy  do  fall  in  love  with  this  dainty  set  of  little 
books  and  HAVE  to  have  it. 

For  the  first  time  in  Dickens  bibliography  the  novels  are  here  presented  in  a  form  which,  for  con- 
venience of  handling,  legibility  of  type,  pleasure  to  sight  and  touch,  and  satisfaction  generally  of  the 
bookman's  artistic  sense,  leaves  absolutely  nothing  to  be  desired.  Among  exceptional  and  exclusive 
features  are  the  following  : 

LEGIBLE  TYPE  that  does  not  tire  the 
eye  any  more  than  the  little  volumes  do 
the  hand. 

CONV£,NI£.NT    SIZE.,     ^*One  fa«nd" 

companionable  books  — for  the  coach,  the 
pocket,  the  satchel,  or,  "on  the  way  down 
town." 


CHROMATIC  FRONTISPIE.CE3. 

Drawn  with  spirit,  and  embodying  all  the 
exquisite  effects  of  water-colors. 

SOFT     LAMBSKIN     BINDING, 

in  green,  delicately  treated  with  gold-leaf. 
Leather  prepared  by  process  known  only  to  Mr. 
Dent— "With  a  "  feeling  "  that  is  luxury  in  itself. 


LIMITED  EDITION.    Only  icxxj  sets  were  made  and  75  per  cent,  have  now  been  sold. 

Forty  delightful  Volumes:  The  'Book-LoVer's  Dickens 

In  spite  of  import  charges  added  to  the  cost  of  such  careful  manufacture,  the  Temple  Edition  is  sold 
at  a  very  low  price. 


Please  send  me  full  particulars  in  regard  to 

THE   TEMPLE  EDITION  OF  DICKENS 


Name- 


Street  Address- 


Citv- 


To  DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  6  CO..  34  Union  Square.  E..  NEW  YORK 

Bookman,  s-oi.  ^^^^_^^^_^^^_^_ 
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-NEW  BOOKS- 


-NEW  BOOKS- 


The  Cruise  of  the  Petrel 

Bj^  T.  JENKINS  MAINS 

Author  of  "THE  IV J  ND  JAMMERS,"  '*  MR.  TRUNNELL,"  etc. 
Clothy  i2mo.    $1.25 

A  story  of  the  War  of  1 812,  dealing  largely  with  the  privateering  common  at  that  time.  The 
tale  reaches  its  climax  in  the  famous  sea-fight  between  the  E^sex  and  the  Phoebe,  The  hero  is  a 
young  American  sailor  who  goes  to  sea  upon  the  Petrel  to  win  fame,  fortune,  and  the  hand  of 
his  sweetheart. 


The  God  of  His  Fathers 

By  JACK  LONDON 

Author  of  ''SON  OF  THE  IVOLF'' 
Cloth,  iimo.  ^Ljo 
A  collection  of  short  stories  of  the  Klon- 
dyke  and  the  great  Northwest.  Their  publi- 
cation in  book  form  ought  to  be  gratifying  to 
that  large  body  of  readers  who  have  come  to 
look  upon  the  author  as  a  new  Kipling  come 
out  of  the  West. 


Every  One  His  ow^n  Way 

By  EDITH  IVYATT 
Boards,  i2mo.    $1.50 

A  collection  of  short  stories  of  common 
people.  This  is  probably  the  first  attempt 
to  represent  in  short  fiction  the  life  of  the 
thousands  of  common  people  in  American 
cities. 


l^he  Inheritors 


By  JOSEPH  CONRAD  (Author  of '' LORD  J im:*)  and  FORD  M.  HUEFFER 
Cloth,  J2mo.    $1,50 

A  novel  which  gives  a  brilliant  analysis  and  picture  of  London  life  on  the  intriguing  and 
wire-pulling  sides.  It  is  an  expos6,  in  a  way,  of  the  successful  chariatans  in  the  political  and 
journalistic  worid,  and  it  has  gotten  at  the.  centre  of  things  in  London  wiUi  remarkable  accuracy. 
It  is  full  of  that  modern  life  that  most  novelists  have  not  the  confidence  to  touch.  It  is  a  book 
that  Americans  will  like  for  its  cleverness  and  decided  audacity. 


The   Children  of  the  Nations 

By  POULTNEY  BIGELOIV 
Cloth,  8vo,    About  $2.50  net 

A  study  of  CoIoni«atiora  which  attempts  to  explain  the  influence  which  the  mother  country 
exerts  upon  the  colonies  and  which  the  colonies  exert  upon  the  mother  country — for  good  or  evil. 
It  is  largely  the  result  of  personal  observations  in  parts  of  the  worid  controlled  by  the  great 
colonizing  powers. 


The  :  Lovers  of  the  Woods 

By  W,  H,  BOARDMAN 

Cloth,  j2mo,    ti  .JO 

Among  all  the  other  books  of  the  time  written  by  and  Tor  lovers  of  nature  none  covers  the 
ground  or  has  exactly  the  charm  of  Mr.  Boardman's  ''  Lovers  ot  the  Woods."  It  is  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  that  he  carries  you  tramping  and  camping.  He  teaches  you  woodcraft,  and  he  makes  you, 
if  you  are  not  already,  one  of  tJie  lovers  of  the  woods. 


-WcaURE,  PHILLIPS  &  CO.,  Publishers,  New  York- 
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f  Long  Expected  Autobiography 

of 


has  just  been  published  under  the  title 

Five  Years  of  My  Life 

Seven  ^zars  ago  the  tragedy;  and  m^^ster^^  of  the 
Dre^^fus  case  aroused  the  world,  convulsed  France, 
and  held  French  officialdom  up  to  shame  before  the 
e^^es  of  civilization.  51acl(  chapter  was  added  to  blacl{ 
chapter  in  that  drama  of  political  and  racial  hatred 
and  persecution ;  forger)^,  perf urj^,  disgrace  and  suicide 
followed  one  after  another,  until  no  man  l{new  whom 
the  lightning  might  blast  next,  and  through  it  all  the 
central  figure,  helpless  on  his  rocl{  in  mid-ocean,  l{ept 
an  enforced  silence.  Now  France  has  tacitl)^  confessed 
her  error,  and  Alfred  Dre^^f us,  free  once  more,  has  given 
to  the  world  his  own  account  of  the  trial,  condemnation, 
mart^^rdom,  and  release.  "  Five  years  of  ^Vlj?  bife  ''  is 
a  bool{  such  as  is  not  written  twice  in  a  centur^^; 
the  verj?  core  of  histor^^  set  forth,  as  it  is,  bj?  the 
principal  actor  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  political 
dramas  of  all  time. 

With  Maps  and  Diagrams.    Cloth,  t2mo,  $t.50 

NcClare,  Philli|)s  ^  Com|>anij,  Publishers 

141-185   CA&T  25Ttl   STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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HARPER  <Sr  BROTHERS' 

NEW  EDITION  OF  SIR   WALTER  SCOTT'S 

WaVerley  Novels 


in  48    Vdum&x 
With   Over  2,0Q9   Illustrations 


Forty-eight  Volumes  win  be  sent  to  you  on  receipt  of  $2.00 

Payment  thereafter  to  be  at  the  rate  of  I2.00  per  month  for 
eleven  months  ;  cost  to  you  per  vohime,  50  cents 

CCOTT'S  classic  works  will  be  read  as  long  as  the  English  language 
^  endures,  combining,  as  they  do,  the  thrilling  interest  of  romance  with 
historical  instruction.  No  library  is  a  library  without  them.  Here  are  some 
facts  about  this  great  offer  : 

1 .    There  are  forty -eight  separate  books  in  the  set. 

They  occupy  over  four  feet  of  space  in  a  row.    Size  of  cover,  5  x  7^i  inches. 
Each  volume  contains  many  pictures — ^there  are  over  2,000  illustrations  In  all. 
The  books  are  printed  on  fine  paper  from  large,  new  type. 
They  are  bound  in  excellent  cloth  in  permanent  style,  and  should  last  a  century. 

This  set  Is  copied  from  the  first  compleU  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels  in  1829,  revised  and 
corrected  by  5cott  himself -his  own  edition,  perfect  and  represenUtlve  of  his  f^enius. 

OUR     OFFE.R 

We  will  send  you  the  entire  set  of  forty -eight  volumes,  charges  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  $2.00.  If  you  do  not  like  the  books  when  they  reach  you  send  them  back 
at  our  expense,  and  we  will  return  the  $2.00.  If  you  do  like  them,  send  us  $2.00 
every  month  for  eleven  months. 

In  order  to  keep  you  in  touch  with  us  during  these  months,  on  receipt  of  your 
request  for  these  books  we  will  enter  you  as  a  subscriber  to  either  HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE,  HARPER'S  WEEKLY,  or  HARPER'S  BAZAR  (now  a  MONTHLY 
magazine  for  women,  instead  of  a  weekly,  as  heretofore),  for  one  year,  without  any 
additional  cost  to  you.    In*  writing,  state  which  you  want.    Address 

FRANKLIN    SQUARE. 
NE:W    YORK    CITY 


Harper  6  Brothers, 

TbiM  game  aet  la  alao  bound  la  half'leaihen  with  gold  stamplag  oa  aide  mad  back. 
In  tbia  binding  la  S4S.00.    It  will  be  aent  on  the  aame  terma  for  $4,00  a  month. 


The  price 
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English  Men  of  Letters  Series 

37  Vols.   Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY,  M.P.    37  vois. 

A  Series  of  Brilliant  Biographies  of  the  Greatest  Writers  in  the  English  Lanjiia|{e 


THE  TITLES  OF  THE  BOOKS 
aeoHrey  Chancer.      Edmund  Burke. 


These  BooKs  will  be  sent  you  for  $1,00 

Fujmtnt  thereafter  to  be  made  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  a  month  for  nine  months* 
Cost  to  you  per  volume,  about  50  cents. 

The  "English  Men  of  Letters"  Series  in- 
eludes  the  life  of  nearly  every  great  writer  in 
the  English  language  from  Chaucer  to  Dickens. 
Ii  ts  edited  by  the  greatest  living  English 
historian^  ]n  a  catalogue  of  best  books  for  a 
library,  selected  by  the  American  Library 
Association  and  shown  at  the  World's  Fair, 
ALL  the  volumes  of  this  series  were  included. 
Here  are  some  points  about  the  books: 
I,  There  are  37  vdniiiet  in  tlie  set;  averare  number 


of  pae^r  324. 
2.  They  are  all  labttantially  boand  in  red  cloth. 
3-  Tluj  are  printed  on  rood  paper  from  rood  plates. 

4,  The  tl2e  of  cover  la  55i  x  7^  inchei. 

5.  The  booka  will  oconpy  3  feet  of  space  on  yoor  shelves. 
«,  They  constitute  ^n  entire  library  in  themselves. 
7,  The  books  are  themselves  the  work  of  some  of  the 

Sfreatest  Eni^Lish  writers  and  scholars. 


Edmund  Spenser. 
5lr  Philip  Sidney. 
Pnincis  Bacon. 
John  Milton. 
John  Biinyan. 
John  Dry  den. 
John  Locke. 
Daniel  Defoe. 
Richard  Bentley. 
Jonathan  5wift. 
Joseph  Addison. 
Alexander  Pope. 
Henry  Pleldln^. 
Samuel  Johnson. 
David  Hune. 
Laurence  Sterne. 
Thomas  Gray. 
Oliver  Ooldsmith. 


Wllllflm  Cowfrtr. 

Edward  Gibbon. 

Richard  Brln«Ley  ShcHdtii. 

Robert  Burn». 

WllllBin  Wordsworth. 

Sir  W Alt tw  Scott. 

Samuct  TavJor  Calerjdge. 

Robert  Southey. 

ChnrlcA  L^mb. 

Waiter  SaviifEC  L.andor. 

Perey  Bys^hc  Sliclley^ 

Thoniii^  Dt  Quincey, 

Lord  Byron.. 

John  K«tA. 

Thonuj  BabJnirtart  jna^d- 

Uy. 
Will  lam  M.  Thackeray. 
Charles  Dickens. 


Tbrse  biographies  are  tbf  work  of  such  mfHdf  Jamri 
Antbotty  Froude^  Austin  Dobajtt,  _/.  A.  Svmondi.  ilnLi- 
win  Smithy  Anthony  Trollapf,  as  J  T^ojhj'i  Huxlry. 


Olio    OPPPD    We  will  send  you  the  entire  set  of  thirty-seven  volumet.  charj^j  pri;pald,  an 
^  *^  "^    V/  r  r  Cf^    receipt  of  $1 .00.    If  you  do  not  like  the  books  when  they  reach  you    ■    ■'  "' 


hack;  at  our  escpcime, 
for  nine  month*. 


and  we  will  return  the  $1.00. 


««iid  them 
If  you  do  like  them,  send  ua  12.00  every  month 


In  order  tu  keep  you  In  touch  with  us  durlnc  these  months,  on  receipt  of  your  request  for  thcjc  booke 
e  will  enter  you  o»  a  subscriber  to  either  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,  HARPER^S  WEEKLV,  orHARPER'5 
BAZAR  I  now  a  MQNTHLY  magazine  for  women,  instead  of  a  weeklv.as  heretofore^*  for  one  year,  without 
any  add  it  Ion  jii  coaI  to  you.    in  wrltinif,  state  which  you  want.    Address 

YY    All     OITD        J%     11.11    /^nr  TT  'T'  n     O         FRAN  KLIN    SQUARE 
XI  J^  IS.  r  Hf  IV     Cp     J>  IV  VJ   1   Jl  JL-r  IV  O,      NErW    YORK    CITY 
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Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

A  Ufe  Study  in  Critlciun 
By  H.  BELLYSE  BAILDON 

lamo,  cloth,  with  two  portraits,  $1.75 

"A  creditable  piece  of  work." — iV.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  Only  Comparison 
Ever  Published : 

Blue  Shirt 
and  Khaki 

Captain  J.  F.  J.  ARCHIBALD 

fVar  Correspondent 

A    daring    and    truthful    comparison 
between  the  Blue  Shirts  in  Cuba  and 
the   Gentlemen    in    Khaki    in    South 
Africa,  by  one  who  witnessed  closely 
both  canipaigns. 

The  Officers,    Soldiers,    Strategy^ 
Commissariat,  and  Transportation  of 
both  Armies  are  candidly   discussed 
with   the  illustrations  of  experience. 
The  story  of  the  Fall  of  Pretoria  is  the 
most  vivid  ever  printed. 

/oo  Photographs  0/  extraordinary  beauty. 
Cloth,  Si.^o.    Just  published. 

Silver,  Burdett  and 

Company,  Publishers 

TheRiseoftheBook-Plate 

By  W,  G.  BOWDOIN 

With  an  Introduction  by  H.  Blackweli.    With 
aia  example*  of  Book-Plate»,  and  two  insets  on 
Japan    of  two  plates  of  Mr.   E.    D.    French, 
printed  direct  from  the  copper.     Square  8vo, 
boards.                                                   la.oo  net. 

Ready  Shortly 

The  Earl  of  Chatham 

Two  Essays 

By  T.  B.  MACAULAY 

In  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Humphrey's  Series  of  *  *  Larf^ 
Type  Books.*'    Square  8vo,  paper.    S7.50  net. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  of  this  series, 
<«nd  complete  catalogue. 

A.  WESSELS  COMPANY 
7-9  West  18th  St.,   New  York 

LONGMANS,    GRE,EN    6    CO.'S    NEW   BOOKS 


o4athorised  by  H*  M,  Queen  Victoria 
QUEEN  VICTORIA,    1819-1901 

By  Richard  R.  Holmes,  M.V.O..  F.S.A.,  Librarian  at  Windsor  Castle.  New  Edition.  With  a  Supple- 
mentary Chapter,  bringring  the  Narrative  to  the  End  of  the  Queen's  Reigrn.  With  Photogravure 
Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  $1  50  net. 

♦#*The  text  of  this  book  (with  the  exception  of  the  Supplementary  Chapter)  is  reproduced  from  the  illustrated 
edition  issued  by  Messrs.  Boussod,  Valadon  &  Co.  (now  Messrs.  Ooiipil  &  Co.)  in  1897. 

The  whole  of  the  text,  except  the  last  chapter,  was*  read  to  H.  M.  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  approved  and  author- 
ized by  her. 

FELIX  REVILLE  BRUNOT, 

It20-lt9t :  A  Civilian  in  tlie  War  for  the  iJnion,  President  of  the  first  Board  of  Indian  CommissionerB. 

By  Charles  Lewis  Slattery,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral,  Faribault.    With  q  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  of 

which  3  are  in  Photogravure,  and  a  Map.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $2.00. 

"A  thoroughly  sympatnetic  and  appreciative  study  of  the  life  of  this  self-sacrificing  French-American  citizen, 
whose  work  among  the  American  Indians  has  yielded  so  rich  a  harvest  in  the  relations  of  this  (Government  to  the  'wards 
of  the  nation.'  Rrunot  was  at  once  missionary,  statesman  and  philanthropist.  Both  during  the  civil  war  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  solution  of  the  Indian  question,  Brunot's  services  to  this  country  were  invaluable,  and  this  tribute  to 
his  memory  by  one  who  knew  and  loved  him  is  an  appropriate  recognition  of  his  place  in  history." — Chronicle^ 
Telegraphy  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

A   PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  GARDEN  PLANTS 

Containing  Bescrintions  of  the  Hardiest  and  Most  Beantifnl  Annuals  and  Biennials,  Hardy  Herbaceoos 

and  Bulbous  Perennials,  Hardy  Water  and  Bor  Plants,  Flowerincr  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 

Shrubs,  Conifers;  Hardy  Ferns,  Hardy  Bamboos,  and  Other  Ornamental  Grasses. 

By  John  Weathers,  F.R.H.S.,  late  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  formerlj^  of 
the  Royal  GardenSf  Kew,  etc.    With  163  illustrations.    Large  8vo,  pp.  xii.-ii92,  $7.50  net. 

IN  TIBET  AND  CHINESE  TURKESTAN 

Beinr  the  Record  of  Three  Tears'  Exploration 

By  Captain  H.  H.  P.  Deasy,  late   16th  Queen's  Lancers,  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geog^raphical 

Society.    With  Appendices,  Maps  and  Illustrations.    8vo,  $5.(x>  net. 

The  most  imoortant  work  w.is  done  in  Western  Tibet  and  in  ihe  valley  of  the  Yarkand  river,  where  large  tracts  of 
previously  unexplored  country  were  surveyed,  necessitating  considerable  alterations  in  all  existing  maps.  The  book 
tells  again  the  old  stor^  of  predominating  Russian  power,  and  ihc  corresponding  exclusion  of  other  nations,  and 
from  this  point  alone,  it  is  entitled  to  recognition. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  MR,  5.  R,  GARDINER'S  *' COMMONWEALTH'' 
HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH   AND  PROTECTORATE,  1649-1660 


ni^iv/i^Y    \/r    I  lie    K^vin 

By  Samukl  Rawm)n  (Jardinek.   M.A 

1654-1656.     With  6  maps.    8vo,  17.00, 


Hon.    D.  C.  L.  O.xford,   Litt.  D.  Cambridge,  etc.     Vol.  III., 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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The  April  "  Bookman  "  places  '*  The  King  of  Honey  Island "  second 
among  the  most  prominent  works  of  Fiction  issued  in  February. 


^ 


/s/a/i</ 


MAURICE- 
THOMPSON 


y^^or  "ALICE  OF  OLD 
3^       VINCENNES' 


Written  in  the  great  author's  characteristic  style  and  equally  as  thrilling  and  charming 
as  **  Alice  of  Old  Vincctiuesy  Illustrated,  beautifully  printed  and  bound.  For  sale  every- 
where— and  sent  by  mail,  postage  frce^  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50. 

8ELLIN0    MORE   THAN    1000   COPIES  A    DAY 

SSTtI    TtlOUSAND    IN    TtllftTY    DAYS.      45Ttl    TtlOU&AND    IN    PRESS 


Norman  Holt, 


APRIL    ISSUES 

A  STORY  OF  THE  ARMY  By  GEH.  (CAPT.)  CHARLES  DHG.  "No  more 
nc  TTTC  rTrMncikT  AMTv  charmin»?historic  war  story  has  ever  been  writ- 
Ur  Inc  LUfflDCKLAJnil*  ten.  It  is  Captain  King's  very  best,  and  bearinj? 
as  it  does  on  the  great  battle  of  Mission  Ridjje,  although  the  story  is  woven  in  fiction,  it  adds  an  invalu- 
able record  of  that  gigantic  contest  between  the  two  great  armies."    Illustrated,  cloth  bound,  $1 .25. 

Ynlt-n  lUinclnilT'  ^^  HEHRT  D.  nORTHROP.  John  Winslow  is  a  quaint  honest  farmer  and 
kllllill  ff  lllNlliW^  man  of  affairs,  successful  and  well  to  do.  He  makes  up  in  shrewd  sense 
what  he  lacks  in  education.  Throughout  the  story  the  reader  is  kept  in 
close  touch  with  honest,  whole-souled  philanthropic,  lovable  John  Winslow.  We  can  say  to  those  who 
have  read  "  David  Harum  "  and  "  Eben  Holden  "  that  here  is  a  book  of  no  less  power  to  please,  for  its  chief 
character,  "John Winslow,"  will  live  with  these  two  great  characters.   i2mo,  illustrated,  cloth  bound,  SI  .50. 

a.  W.  DILLINGHAM  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 
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JEROME  K.  JEROME 

Observations  of  Henry.     By  the  author  of  "idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow,"  "Three  Men 

on  Wheels,"  etc.     lamo,  cloth,  with  illustrations  in  color,  $1.25. 

Mr.  Jerome  portrays  in  his  inimitable  way  some  of  the  most  noticeable  characters  seen  by  a  London 
waiter.  The  waiter  has  narrated  his  observations  to  the  author  in  very  crude  form,  and  the  author 
has  told  them  in  his  own  delightful  manner  for  the  delectation  of  his  readers. 


JOHN  ORI  LLOYD 

Etidorhpa.  By  the  author  of  ''String- 
town  on  the  Pike,"  etc.  lamo,  cloth,  il- 
lustrated, $1.50. 

The  strange  history  of  a  mysterious  being 
and  the  account  of  a  remarkable  journey.  Th^ 
story  is  a  creation  quite  outsicle  of  ordinary 
fiction.     Even  as  a  psychical  novel  it  is  unique. 


AMELIA  E.  BARR 

Souls  of  Passage.      By    the    author    of 
"The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon,"  etc.     i2mo, 
cloth,  illustrated,  $1.50. 
A  story  of  Scotland  of  a  century  ago,  told  with 
the  simplicity  and  nalvet6,  combmed  with  clear- 
ness of  msight,  that  distinguish  Mrs.  Barr's  work 
and  that  have  won  for  it  great  popularity. 


MAX  PEMBERTON 

Pro  Patria.      By  the  author  of  "  The  Garden  of  Swords,"  etc.      i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated.  $1.50. 
The  story  of  an  English  Captain  of  Hussars,  his  love  affairs,  and  his  adventures  in  France  and  Eng- 
land.   The  book  has  a  strong  plot  and  a  well-conceived  love  story. 


Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 

The  Fanatics.  By  the  author  of"  Lyrics 
of  Lowly  Life^"  etc.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 
The  action  of  this  story  takes  place  chiefly  in 
a  little  Ohio  town  at  the  beginning  of  the  Qvil 
War.  Mr.  Dunbar  has  drawn  a  vivid  and 
realistic  picture  of  the  time,  and  still  one  that  is 
probably  not  too  highly  colored. 


AMANDA  M.  DOUGLAS 

A  Question  of  Silence.  By  the  author 
of  the  Sherburne  books,  etc.  1 2mo,cloth,  $t .  50. 
Miss  Douglas  has  already  established  a  repu- 
tation as  a  writer  of  stories  for  the  young,  but, 
like  a  few  other  "juvenile  "  writers,  she  has  also 
proved  her  ability  to  construct  sf  fine  story  of 
sentiment  and  action  for  older  readers. 


HORACE  ANNESLEY  VACHELL 

John  Charity.      By  the  author  of  *'  The  Procession  of  Life,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1 .50. 

An  interesting  romance  of  life  in  California,  of  which  the  New  York  Tribune  szys:  **  A  rattling 
tale,  full  of  surprise  and  adventure,  with  characters  in  it  that  are  well  conceived  and  well  drawn.  .  .  . 
As  readable  a  story  of  love  and  tragedy  as  the  devotee  of  contemporary  fiction  could  desire." 


WILLIAM  LE  QOEOX 

Her  Naiesty*s  Minister.  By  the  au- 
thor of  Secrets  of  Monte  Carlo, "  etc.  i  amo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  curious  chapter  of  the  secret  history 
of  a  nation,  a  narrative  of  strange  facts  and  dip- 
lomatic wiles.  It  deals  with  the  betrayal  of  a 
State  secret,  and  the  complications  which  there- 
upon ensue  are  most  interesting  and  exciting. 


JOSEPHINE  C.  SAWYER 

Every  Inch  a  King.  By  Josephine  Car- 
oline Sawyer.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 
This  differs  from  many  of  the  historical  novels 
of  the  day  in  that  it  is  not  chiefly  a  story  of  duels 
and  hair-breadth  escapes,  but  is  more  a  study 
of  character.  The  hero  is  Henry  V.  of  England, 
then  Prince  of  Wales^  and  the  romance  itself  b 
founded  entirely  upon  fact. 


F.  FRANKFORT  MOORE 

According  to  Plato.         By  F.   Frankfort   Moore,   author  of  "The   lessamy  Bride,"  etc. 

i2mo,  doth,  $1.50. 

A  novel  in  the  wittiest  and  most  amusing  manner  ot  this  author.     It  is  a  most  remarkable  satire  on 
London  life,  and  a  welcome  relief  from  historical  novels  and  tales  of  strenuous  adventure. 


DODD,  MEAD  fie  COMPANY 

372  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO. 
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« 


COMPLETE  WORKS  OF   LORD   MACAULAY  f 

New  Cambridge  Edition.     With   an   Introductory  Essay  by  Hexry  1).  Sedgwick,  Jr., 

and  an  extended  Bibliographical  Sketch  by  W.  Dawson  Johnston. 

The  History  of  England,  in  five  octavo  volumes,  witli  a  full  index,  $10.00. 

Essays,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  with  an  index,  $6.00. 

Miscellanies,  including  Speeches,  Letters,  and  Poems,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  with 
an  index,  $4.00. 

The  set  complete,  ten  vohmies,  octavo,  $20.00. 

This  edition  of  Lord  Macaulay's  Works  will  appeal  strongly  to  readers  who  wish  his 
writings  in  thoroughly  handsome  library  volumes,  edited  with  scholarly  care.  These  are 
printed  from  large,  beautifully  clear  type  on  paper  of  high  quality,  and  bound  in  simple 
but  handsome  style.  Each  of  the  volumes  has  a  frontispiece  portrait,  the  ten  including 
two  of  Macaulay  and  eight  of  notable  persons  who  figure  in  Macaulay's  pages. 

THE  FRENCH  ACADEMY.    CORNEILLE 

By  Lkon  H.  Vincent,  author  of  **  Bibliotaph**  and  **  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.*'     2  vols.,    ^ 

i6mo,  artistically  printed  and  tastefully  bound,  $1.00  eac^. 

Mr.  Vincent's  account  of  the  French  Academy,  its  high  objects  and  its  illustrious 
membership,  is  written  with  full  knowledge  and  admirable  skill.  Equally  valid  and 
attractive  is  his  sketch  of  the  great  dramatist  Cornel  lie. 

UNDER  THE   REDWOODS 

By  Bret  Harte.     i6mo,  $1.25, 

Bret  Harte  has  told  many  scores  of  incomparable  tales,  and  here  are  nine  tnore,  breezy, 
genial,  strong,  full  of  the  vast  and  venturesome  West. 

He  adds  to  the  stories  a  chapter  of  autobiography,  entitled  "Bohemian  Days  in  San    ^^ 
Francisco,"  which  lends  a  peculiar  interest  to  this  book.  • 

i  CHRISTIAN  ORDINANCES  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS  i 

The  Noble  Lectures  at  Har\-ard  University,  for  1900.     By  the  Very  Reverend  William 

llKNRY  Fremantle,  D.D.,  Deuu  of  Ripon.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

Dean  Fremantle,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  Broad  Churchmen  in  the  English  pulpit, 
in  this  book  offers  a  large-minded  interpretation  of  historic  Christianity  as  illustrated  in 
the  Bible,  creeds,  sacraments,  worship,  and  preaching,  in  their  relation  to  the  world  of    ^; 
to-day.     The  book  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  contribution  to  current  religious  thought.    >J 

FALSTAFF  and   EQUITY  | 

By  Charles  E.  Phelps,  Judire  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Baltimore.     With  an  Introduc-  >J 

tion  by  the  well-known  Shakespearean  lecturer,  Henry  A.  Clapp,  Esq.     i2mo,  fi-so.  ^ 

A  scholarly  and  entertaining  book  on  the  humor  and  legal  knowledge  of  Shakespeare.  >J 

It  shows  how  Shakespeare  bfcauie  familiar  with  law,  and  will  have  a  special  interest  for  ^ 

lawyers  who  are  students  uf  Shakespeare.  ^ 

ENGLISH  POLITICS  IN  EARLY  VIRGINIA  HISTORY  * 

By   Alexander  Browx,  author  of  "The  Genesis  of  the  United   States,"    '^The   First 
g  Republic  in  America,"  **  The  Cabells  and  their  Kin."     8vo,  !|l2.oo. 

S  Another  sheaf  garnered  by  Mr.  Brown  from  his  assiduous  and  intelligent  cultivai  ion 

.g  of  the  early  history  of  our  country.  It  is  a  careful  study  of  the  sources  of  the  American 
'B  ^^"^'^*"""^^"^»  ^"^  o^  ^^^^  conditions  under  which  tlie  colonies  established  political  institu- 
^    tions,  especially  the  influence  of  English  policies  and  politics. 

I  

^  Sold  by  all  'Booksellers,    Sent,  postpaid,  by 

I  HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston  and  New  York  | 
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[  OYER  100,000  »OLP  IN  THREE  MONTHS 


(pCYADAMJSAVlfffi- 

Mason's  G)rner  Folks. 

33 
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"The  VLlUere-  Gossips  wondered  who  he  was, 
whiLi  ha  was.  what  he  came  for,  and  how 
lo^g  he  intended  to  stay." 


**  THE  BEST  NEW  ENGLAND  STORY 
EVER  WRITTEN  "  AND  THE  BOOK 
EVERYBODY  IS  TALKING  ABOUT. 

QLINCY 
ADAMI5 
SAWYER 

ACCEPTED  AT  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY  ON  THE  FIRST  READING, 

WE  HAVE  IN  PREPARATION,  *•  BLEN- 
NERHASSETT,"  BY  THE  SAME  AU- 
THOR, CHARLES  FELTON  PIDGIN." 

C.  n.  CLARK  PUB.  COm   Boston 


1  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  "« ^^'^  '^VTEc'Sgr^gg^so'^""'' 


Lifers  Artistic  Publications 


Overheard  in  the  Wittington  Family 

By    C.    ALLAN    GILBELRT 

A  luxurious  volume,  lox  14,  containing  the  best  examples  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  refined  illus- 
trative work.  The  pictures  and  text  are  printed  in  black  on  heavy,  coated  paper,  with 
remark  sketches  in  sienna.  The  binding:  is  a  unique  one  in  cloth,  g:old  and  colors,  with  a 
special  design  by  Mr.  Gilbert.  **  Overheard  in  the  Wittington  Family"  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  productions  of  the  season.  .  .  .  .  -  Price,  $3.00. 

FORE, !    Life's  BooAf/or  Golfers 

A  richly  illustrated  book,  carefully  printed  on  heavy  paj:jyr,  dealinj?  exclusively  with  the  game  of 
Golf  in  its  amusinj?  and  sentimental  aspects.     Drawin^fs  by  Gibson,  Hanna,  Gilbert,  Richards,  Bla.shfield, 


Hutt,  and  many  others.    Cover  design  by  Gibson. 


Price,  $2.00 


BARBARA  FRIETCHIE,  The  Frederick  Girl 

A  play  in  four  acts  by  Clyde  Fitch.    Cover  lithographed  and  Shinn's  portrait  of  Julia  Marlowe  in 
colors.   Complete  text.  Thirteen  plates  of  scenes  from  the  celebrated  play.   New  Edition.  Boards,  50 cents, 

ATWOOD'S  PICTURES.  An  Artist's  History  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  $2.00 
AMERICANS.    C.  D.  Gibson's  latest  book.    Large-sized  drawings  on  heavy  paper         -  -      I5.00 

PR£DICAM£,NTS.    Short  stories  by  I^uis  Evan  Shipman.    Illustrated    -  -  -  .      |i.oo 

HALF  PORTIONS.    Short  stories,  cleverly  illustrated  and  uniquely  bound        -  -  -      $1.25 

MYTHOLOGY  FOR  MOD£,RNS.    The  old  tales  humorously  re-told  by  James  F.  Metcalfe 

and  illustrated  by  the  best  artists       -..-----..      fi.oo 
COONTOWN'S  400.    The  funny  side  of  darky  life  funnily  depicted  by  E.  W.  Kemble  -      $2.00 


T/ie  above  books  may  be  had  0/  any  bookseller^  or  will  be  sent  carriage  prepaiei  on  receipt  of  price  by 

Life  Publishing  Company,     i9  w.  aist  street,  new  york 


Ploase  mention  The  Bookman  In  writing  to  adv^rtlMxn. 


AUDREY  is  an  orphan,  a  strange, 
dreamy  slip  of  a  girl,  the  pro- 
tege of  Marmaduke  Ha  ward,  a 
young  Virginian  patrician  of  the  early  1 8  th 
century.  Half  child,  half  dryad  that  she 
is,  she  comes  to  be  the  rival  of  the  famous 
beauty,  Evelyn  Byrd,  for  Haward's  love. 
The  story  is  in  the  nature  of  pure  romance, 
and  splendidly  fulfills  the  ardstic  promise 
of  Miss  Johnston's  earlier  work. 

SPECIAL 
LIMITED  OFFER 

During  the  appearance  of  Audrey  in  the 
Adantic  the  publishers  will  send  for  J 4.00 

The  Adandc  for  one  year  ^4.00 

To  Have  and  To  Hold, 
Prisoners  of  Hope,  or 
any  book  listed  in  their 
catalogue  at  .     .      .     .1.50 


BECINMNG 
: :  IN  THE 


MAY 
ATLANTIC 


BOTH 
FOR 
$4.00 


$5-50 

(  Sen  J  postal  card  for  catalogue) 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFUN  &  CO, 
Boston 


AUDREY' 

MART  JOHNSTON 

-^^TOHWEf^TOHOLD 


Professor  Thorpe  is  well  known 
to  every  student  of  history 
as  the  author  of  a  number 
of  exhaustive,  scholarly  works, 
such  as  his  *^  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  the  American  People," 
as  well  as  through  his  work  as  a 
lecturer  on  history.  The  present 
work,  however,  is  of  much  more 
eeneral  interest  than  any  that  he 
has  yet  written,  for  it  fills  a  c:ap 
in  our  literature  which  the  late 
Moses  Coit  Tyler  pointed  out— 
the  need  for  a  one- volume  his- 
tory of  our  country  which  is  at 
once  exact  in  scholarship  and 
readable  as  literature. 


A  HISTORY 

OF  THE, 

AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 

By  FRANCIS  NEWTON  THORPE 

Author  of  "The  Constitutional 
History  of  the  United  States,"  etc. 

12mo.  $1.50 


This  history  on  which  Profesa- 
or  Thorpe  has  been  working  for 
the  last  nine  years,  contains  the 
fruits  of  careful  examination  of 
original  sources,  of  matured  re- 
flection on  historical  problems 
and  of  that  practical  experience 
in  addressing  the  public  which 
enables  the  author  to  present 
his  subject  in  the  clearest  light 
and  in  the  most  attractive  man- 
ner. It  is  an  enjoyable  work  for 
busy  men  and  women  as  well  as 
the  best  compendium  of  Ameri- 
can history  for  the  student  that 
has  yet  appeared. 


BIRTH    A    NEW    CHANCE, 


By 


COLUMBUS    BRADFORD 

12mo.    $1,50 

_  It  will  appear  to  those  who  are 

Thebsophy  a  surprising'confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  Reincarnation,  but  the  author's 
main  position  is  sustained  not  at  all  from  mystic  or  esoteric  sources,  but  from  the  interpretation  of 
scriptural  teaching  harmonized  with  the  most  advanced  views  of  science  and  philosophy. 


A  highly  original  book  on  the  subject  of  man's  origin  and  destiny 
interested  in  ^ 


GARCILASO 


By  J. 


BR£CK£NRIDGE    ELLIS,   Author  of  "The  Dread  and  Fear  of  Kings." 
12mo,    $1.25 

A  clever  and  amusing  story  of  Spanish  life  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  The  earlier  scenes  are 
laid  in  the  "city  of  silk  "  before  the  beleaguered  walls  of  Granada,  and  later  the  hero,  Garcilaso,  escapes 
the  spies  of  the'lnquisition  by  joining  the  expedition  of  Columbus.  In  Garcilaso  the  axithor  gives  a  line 
portrait  of  the  Spanish  hidalgo,  and  his  love  story  is  full  of  striking  incidents,  both  grave  and  gay. 


Of  ail  booksellers  or  mailed  on  receipt  of  f  rice  by  the  fubl is  iters, 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Chicago 
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A  Great 

Novel 


Second  Printing  in  Four  Days 


o 


A  Tremendous  Story 

of  the 

Wheat  Gro'tvers   and 

the  Railroad. 

$1.50 

Doubleday, 
Page  6  Co. 

34  Union  Square,   N.  Y. 


Unique 
\j     Autographic 
Copies 


RARE 
OLD 
IOOKS> 


Choice  specimens 
of  early  printing, 
magnificently  il- 
lustrated   bnnki 


^      1 

L 


some  s  c  a  T  l:  L' 
Americana  :irijl 
first  editions,  !v* 
sides  fine  oUl  t:4i- 
tions  of  standard  books  from  private  libra- 
ries. All  these  and  more  are  described  in 
two  unusually  interesting  "old  brjr>k  " 
catalogues  recently  issued  by  us.  They 
make  good  reading  if  you  never  buy  a  bfK>l< 
from  them.  You  can  have  both  by  <.tnd- 
ing  your  address  on  a  postal  card  to 

Charles  E.  Lauriat  Co.    2 

Dealers  In  Rare  and  Choice  Books  ^ 

ESTABLISHED  30  YEARS.  AT  \ 

301   Washington  Street  ^ 

0pp.  *«  Old  South "  BOSTON      Z 


I 


The  Story  of  Sarah 

By  MISS  M.  L  FORSSLUND.  A  Dramatic 
Story  of  the  Long  Island  Coast,  iinio, 
cloth, $i.so 

"  This  is  certainly  excellent  work,  deserving  inclusion 
in  any  broi«d  consideration  of  the  American  novel  in  its 
latest  developments  as  a  tiuthful,  naturalistic  study  of 
Me."^— Mail  and  Express. 

The  Fourth  Estate 

By  A.  P.  VALD^S.  Author  of  "  The  Jo v  of 

Captain  Ribot."     Authorized  Translation 
by  Rachel  Challice.     i2mo,  cloth,      $1.50 

V  Written  in  the  crisp,  clear  style  for  which  this  author 

Jv  is  justly  famed.     Flis  characters  st^nd  out  with  vivid- 

ki  ness  and  distinction,   comparable  only  with   Thomas 

m  Hardy  at  his  best. 

i  Nell  Gwyn,  Comedian 


^ 


A  NOVEL 


By    F.    FRANKFORT    MOORE, 

i2mo,  cloth, 


Illustrated 

A  cleverer  work  than  his  '■'Jcssamy  BriJe^^''  and  the 
brighest  of  all  the  Nell  Gwyn  books. 


I 
I 


FOR  SALE  EVERYH'HERE 


I  BRENTANO'S,  New 


York 
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A  Novel 

of  the 

20th  Century 


"  I  read  '  Ralph  Marlowe  '  with  much 
interest.  The  plot  is  well  conceived, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  a  country  town  is 
admirably  reproduced,  and  the  characters 
of  the  hero  and  the  old  doctor  are  fine. 
There  is  good  work  in  the  book.  .  .  I 
hope  that  *Ralph  Marlowe's'  success  will 
encourage  the  author  to  further  writing 
of  novels. "   — ^largaret  E.  Sangster, 

**I  find  myself  continually  musing  and 
laughing  at  Dr.  James  Naylor's  quaint, 
realistic  and  fascinating  '  Ralph  Mar- 
lowe.' The  book  boils  with  love  and  laughter,  with  intermissions  of  the 
sweetest  pathos."  — Eli  Perkins, 


\ 
\ 


RALPH 
MARLOWE 

By  DR.  JAMES  BALL  NAYLOR 


"One  of  the  most  real,  hunuin,  modern  stories  written  In  a  lonir 
time.*'  —Baltimore  American. 

**  A  very  admirable  American  noy^.**— Minneapolis  Journal* 

**  An  exceptionally  good  story.'*— Son  Francisco  Chronicle. 

**  A  wholesome  and  winning  story  of  village  Uie.**— Trenton  Advertlaer, 

**  Quite  above  the  average.**-  Cbkage  Tlmea-Herald. 

*'  One  which  can  be  laughed  at  and  cried  over,  and  then  remembered 
Iter  its  touches  of  reality.**- Sa^/aaw News. 


Handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  §:old  lettering,  12mo,  $L50 


For  sale  at  all  bookstores  or  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price 

THE  SMLHELD  PUBLISNIN8  CO.,  Akroa,  Ohio  | 
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anb  of  ^r 
famous  )}eT0onfi 
$rame%  idif  ^ 


^*^HE  RETAIL  DEPARTMENT  of  Dodd,  Mead  Si  Company  has  a  number 
1^  of  Auto&raph  Letters  each  artistically  framed  with  portrait  of  the  writer, 
and  many  more  suitable  for  Framing  in  their  large  stock  of  rare  auto- 
graphs and  prints.  They  make  a  specially  appropriate  decoraiion  For  the 
library.     Price  list  will  be  sent  on  application. 
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Home  Life  of  Wild  Birds 

A  new  iTiethoLl  of  Bird  StuJy  ^nd  Tholo^rnphy.  By  Fhancis  i^.  Mehkhjk,  I'rofessor  of  Biology 
in  AJelbert  College.  Profusely  illuslnted  with  original  half-tones  of  photoj^-aphs  a  I  short  range  ^ 
the  equals  of  whiirh  have  never  before  been  produced. 


German  Life 


IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

By  William  Harbutt  Dawson. 
lamOj  n^t,  $[.30.  Being  Nf>.  2  in  '*  Our  Eurctpean  Neii(h- 
bors"  series.  Uniform  with  *' Krdndi  LKe  in  Town  and 
Country"  and  to  h^  folIoweJ  by  othtrs.  Mi.  D^iwson  dis- 
plays an  insight  and  a  synipalhy  that  tew  writers  possess 
when  dealing  with  foreign  peoples. 


The  Hall  of  Fame 


The    Oftiiial    Record. 

HyM  M  MacChacken^ 
Chancellor  of  New  Y(5rk  Uni^'t  I  sily.  Svo,  wW.  $t  .7«j.  Fully 
illustrated.  The  official  history  of  '^  The  Hall  of  Fame  for 
Great  Americans,"  fmm  its  conception  to  the  pre^*nt  lime  ; 
containing  analyses  of  the  votes  and  biographieai  sketches  of 
the  twenty-nine  men  sele(.ted. 


Nature  Studies  in    Berkshire 

By  John  Coumaw  Adams.  Large  Wvo,  gilt  lop,  uncut  edges. 
PfiotogTavure  edition,  with  \b  illustrations  from  original 
photographs,  by  Arthur  Stott.  pp.  225.  $.j  50  Popular 
Edition  now  Rkauv.  Thi:^  hook  [\ai  leceived  an  utiusujlly 
hearty  welcome  from  that  lari>e  class  of  readers  who  have  an 
appreciative  ear  for  Nature's  '^  various  language/' 


DWELLERS 

IN  THE 

HILLS 

By  Melville  D.  Post,  Author 
of  *'  The  Strange  Schemes  of 
Randolph  Mason,'*  "The 
Man    of   the    Last     Resort," 

Thj«  book  is  one  of  tboie  rarv 
praductiDnfl — m  true  r^imAnCti. 
The  BiCtion  la  compaucd  by 
thre«  days  Qf  mttttm  and  trlml 
for  the  oddly  named  trio  cf 
central  character^ :  IJiinler^ 
limp,  ftnd  Jud ;  bul  ia  thst 
time  the  reader  kQOWft  the  }ov 
apd  fear  of  strjvinff  with 
unaeen  foest  ^od  many  other 
thmea  worth  knowingi  not  the 
least  of  which  are  a  plot 
unlike  any  othor»  and  m  aiyle 
hath  natural  and  unforgetabte. 
''Dwellerain  the  Hilli  "  i*  a 
noteurorthy  book. 


The  Thirteen 
Colonies 

By  Helen  Ainslie 
Smith,  author  of  "  One 
Hundred  Famous  Am- 
ericanSj"  etc.  Fully  il- 
lustrated. Large  12  , 
cloth,  2  voh.,  $i.so 
each  ;  half  leather^  gilt 
lop,  $T,7S  each. 

This  new  **^lofy  of  the 
KallonSf"  Noa,  to  Jind  61  > 
i»  of  iinuMUil  interirsL  4  it  15 
ihe  fmt  work  d^jling  with 
ih«  hi«iory  of  the  coluni^ri 
Mrp^rAtely. 


Another 


Englishwoman's 
Love  Letters 


By  Raahv  Pain,  Cloth,  $r. 00.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  parodies  which  are  really  good.  It 
is  thoToiiglily  enjoyable^  well  su?^taining  Barry 
Pain's  iittemational  reputaliun  as  a  wit.  In- 
L] dentally  it  is  a  treiKhant  satire  on  certain 
methods  of  promoting  publishing  booms. 


OwenGlyndwr 

The    National 

Hero     of     Wales 

By  Aktkur  Granville 
Barry*  Cloth,  $1*50; 
half  leather,  $1.75. 
No.  33i  **  Heroes  of  the 
Nations  "  series,  recent 
issues  of  which  are 
*'WmiamPiU,"'*Saint 
Louis, ^'  *'Daniel 
O'Corrnell/'  *'  Riche- 
lieu/' **  Oliver  Crom- 
well." 


G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  ^Jr'v!?.."^^!^!^ 


New  York  ¥¥4Rr^¥9#WW 
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MR.    JOHN    LANE'S 

SPRING  BOOKS 

FIFTEEN    THOUSAND    IN     FIFTEEN     DAYS 

THE  COLUMN.     By  Charles  Marriott.  $1.50 

Julian  Hawthorne  says: — "Is  deeply  welcome,  full  of  wholesome  exercise  and  suc- 
culence .  .  .  Conspicuously  humoristic  .  .  .  Full  of  felicities  of  description  and  phrase 
.  .  .  Mr.  Marriott  brings  with  him  a  beauty  which  uplifts  and  purifies  the  mind." 

Bliss  Carman  says: — **In  this  book  a  new  writer  of  English  fiction  has  arisen  and 
arrived,  another  signal  success  been  added  to  contemporary  literature  .  .  .  Here  is 
*  The  Column  '  with  genius  writ  clear  on  every  page  ...  *  The  Column '  is  a  fine  book, 
a  piece  of  art  for  which  to  be  gladly  thankful." 

W.  L.  Courtney  says: — '*  Whoever  Charles  Marriott  may  be  .  .  .  he  has  written  a 
very  remarkable  novel  .  .  .  The  heroine  is  of  a  rare  and  original  type  ...  A  book  very 
fresh,  very  original,  very  interesting,  and  suggestive.  He  has  handled  situations  and 
problems  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  artist." 

FORTY-SIXTH    THOUSAND     IN     FIFTY    DAYS 

THE  VISITS  OF  ELIZABETH.     By  Elinor  Glyn.         $1.50 

WITH    BRAUTIFUL    PHOTOGRAVURE   I'ORTRAIT 

**  Elizabeth   is   so  ingeniously  ingenuous,   so   clever  and   amusing,  that  it  is  heartily 

welcome." — T/ie  Idail  and  Express. 
**  Irresistibly  comic." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
**  An  adorable  maiden.     It  is  a  boon." — Neiv  2'ork  Tribune. 


EIGHTIETH      THOUSAND 

THE  CARDINAL'S  SNUFF  BOX.  By  Henry  Harland.  $1.50 

**  A  masterpiece."  *'  The  most  delightful  love-story  of  the  year." 

**  A  work  of  art."  **  Has  all  the  charm  that  is  in  love  itselt." 

IN  HIS  OWN  IMAGE.    By  Frederic  Baron  Corvo.         $1.50 

A  series  of  remarkable  stories  illustrative  of  the  Italian  expression  of  the  legends  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.     By  the  author  of  **  Stories  Toto  Told  Me." 

THE  ARISTOCRATS  $1.50 

Being  the  impressions  of  the  Lady  Helen  Pole  during  her  sojourn  in  The  Great  North 
Woods  as  spontaneously  recorded  in  her  letters  to  her  friend  in  North  Britain,  the 
Countess  of  Edge  and  Ross. 


A  YEAR  OF  LIFE.     By  W.  S.  Lilly.  $1.50 

An  excellent  novel  dealing  with  English  aristocratic  society. 

FINE    BOOKS    FOR    COLLECTORS 

THE  LATER  WORK  OF  AUBREY  BEARDSLEY.  ARCHITECTURAL    REMAINS    OF    OLD    RICH- 

With  Introductory   Note,    illustrated  with  up-  MOND,    PETERSHAM,    TWICKENHAM, 

wards  of  170  designs,  including  12  photogravures.  MORTLAKE,  and  KEW.    Drawn  in  lithography 

4to,  white  buckram,  $io.ck>  nef.  by  T.  R.  W.aY.    With  intr<iduciion  and  notes  by 

*♦*  A  limited  edition  of  125  copies  with  extra  plates  Frederic  Chapman.    410,  |6.oo  net. 

is  issued  on  Japanese  vellum.  $a5.oo«^/.  JAPANESE    PLAYS    AND    PLAY    FELLOWS.    By 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  BOOK  PLATES.  Osman  Howards.    With  twelve  illustrations  in 

Bv  J    B.  Leickstkr  Warren  (Lord  de  Tabley).  colors  and  gold  by  Japanese  artists.    8vo,|3.5o 

Illustrated.    8vo,  83.50  net.  net. 

VALE  PRESS  PUBLICATIONS.    Catalogue  of  the  out  of  print  books  in  stock  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 


JOHN     LANE,   251    Fifth  Avenue,    NEW    YORK 
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THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO.'S 

NEfT  PUSLICjITIONS 


J  JULETTY 


A  Story  of  Old  Kentucky,  by  LUCY  CLEAVER  McELROY.  With  17 
illustrations  by  W.  E.  Mears.  i2mo,  $1.50.  Ready  May  1st. 
No  book  of  recent  years  has  aroused  more  interest  in  advance  of  publication  than 
this  Kentucky  tale.  Mrs.  McElroy  takes  us  into  the  **  Pennyrile"  district,  a  region 
never  before  invaded  by  novelists.  She  knows  her  country ;  she  knows  her  people,  and 
she  depicts  them  with  a  sure  and  photographic  touch.  The  story  is  fresh,  absorbingly 
interesting  and  thoroughly  original,  both  in  style  and  motive. 


ANOTHER  WOMAN'S 
TERRITORY 

By  ALIEN,  author  of  **  A  Daughter  of  the 
King,"  **The  Untold  Half,"  **The Dev- 
il's Half  Acre, "etc.  i2mo,32opp.,  with 
frontispiece,  $1.50.     Ready  May  1st. 

A  novel  nf  unusual  strength  and  interest. 
The  refinement  in  style,  the  vivid  descriptions 
and  clever  analysis  of  character  entitle  it  to  a 
place  amons^  the  best  novels  of  the  day. 


THE  SUPREME  CRIME 

A  Story  of  Poland,  by  DOROTHEA 
GERARD.  i2nio,  300  pp.,  with  fron- 
tispiece, $1.50.     Ready  May  15ih. 

The  author's  knowledge  is  so  exact  and  so 
unusual  that  when  you  read  the  book  you  say, 
"Truly  this  must  have  been  written  by  a 
Russian,"  and  because  of  the  masterly  manner 
of  the  book,  you  add  "by  one  of  the  Russian 
Masters." 


THE  HEIRESS  OF  THE  FOREST 

A  Romance  of  Old  Anjou,  by  ELEANOR  C.  PRICE,  author  of  ♦*  In  the  Lion's  Mouth," 
**  Brown  Robin,"  etc.     One  vol.,  i2mo,  382  pp.,  cloth,  $1.50. 

"Equally  remarkable  in  plot,  in  character-drawing, in  style,  and  in  historical  accuracy  and  sig- 
nificance. '  •— Outlook^ 

"  A  delightful,  wholesome,  historical  romance,  infinitely  to  be  preferred  above  the  raft  of  present- 
day  fiction.  In  every  way  commendable,  and  as  such  we  do  heartily  commend  it  to  all  our  readers." 
^Boston  Transcript, 


MONOPOLIES  PAST  AND   PRESENT 

An  Introductory  Study,  by  JAMES  EDWARD  LE  ROSSIGNOL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Economics  in  the  University  of  Denver.  Special  Lecturer  in  Economics  in  McGill 
University.  \o\.  y.WW.xnCroivelVs  Library  of  Kconomics,  i2mo,$i.25.  Ready 
May  1st, 

For  the  use  of  busy  men  who  may  wish  to  find  in  a  single  brief  work  a  digest  of  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation only  to  be  obtained  in  a  number  of  special  treatises. 

Contents— The  Nature  of  Monopoly— Monopolies  in  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Times— Gilds  as  Mo- 
nopolies—Exclusive Trading  Companies— Patents  and  Copyrights— Municipal  Monopolies— Railways 
as  Monopolies— Capitalistic  Monopolies. 


THE  STORY  OF  OLD   FALMOUTH 


Illustrated,  50  cents.    -(Vol.  I.  in  Pioneer  Towns  of 


By  JAMES  OTIS.     i2mo,  125  pp. 
America,)     Ready  May  15th, 

The  purpose  of  the  publishers  in  presenting  a  series  of  books  to  be  known  as  the  "Pioneer  Towns" 
of  our  country  is  to  give  the  local  iiistory  of  the  early  settlements  in  the  United  States,  with  all  the 
detail  which  can  be  gathered  from  authentic  or  private  records,  to  the  end  that  a  complete  account 
may  be  had  of  the  beginning  and  the  growth  of  each  town  or  locality  which  can  be  called  a  pioneer 
in  the  settlement  of  the  several  States. 

In  preparation,  "THE  STORY  OF  PEMAQUID." 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  by  the  publishers  on  receipt  of  price. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowd!  &  Co.,  '''""' ^'eVTork:"''""^' 
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A  8TORY  or  ARMY  LirE 

The  Eternal  Quest 

BY  J.  A.  8TEIJART 

Author  of  <<Tbe  Minister  of  State/'  etc. 
l2mo.  Cloth,  $I.SO 

The  heroine  is  the  Chaplain's  daughter— "our  lighting  Chaplain,"  as  he  is  called 
by  his  General.  The  two  men  had  behind  them  a  good  half  century's  comradeship, 
tried  by  every  variety  of  weather,  fair  and  foul.  But  when  the  General's  son  admitted 
to  his  father  that  he  was  contemplating  matrimony  with  the  Chaplain's  daughter,  the 
results  were  not  exactly  what  miglit  have  been  expected,  under  the  circumstances;  and 
when  a  prolonged  conference  between  the  two  fathers  ended  in  a  firm  and  unalterable 
decision  that  their  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  join  nothing  to  nothing,  "under 
the  delusion  that  they  are  making  themselves  rich,"  and  they  proceeded  to  prepare 
orders  according  to  the  rights  of  fathers  and  the  laws  of  military  discipline,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  there  are  hard  times  ahead  for  the  young  people. 
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DODD,  MEAD  ^  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 
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S  BOOKMAN  Subscribers 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Subscribers  to  THE  BOOKMAN  intending  to  change 
their  address  for  the  summer  months  and  desirous  of  receiving 
the  magazine  at  their  summer  address^  will  facilitate  matters 
by  notifying  us  of  the  change  on  or  before  the  lOth  of  the 
month,  otherwise  the  number  issued  at  the  end  of  that 
month  will  go  to  their  OLD  address*  Please  state  old  address 
as  well  as  he^w* 


DODD,    MEAD    &    COMPANY,    Publishers 

372  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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"AN  INDISPENSABLE  BOOK. "-The New  York AUUl and BxpnM. 

Complete  Cyclopedia  for  1900 

Freely  sent  on  approval  to  **  BOOKMAN ''  readers 

'pHIS  volume 

is  complete 

in  itself  and  can 


^PRACTI- 
CAL modern 
Cyclopedia  cov- 
ering the  world's 
history  for  the 
closing  year  of  the 
19th  Century, 
and  keeping  the 
reader  abreast  of 
the  times  on  all 
subjects. 

It  is  convenient 
inform, 

"The  New  York  TItaee" 

"  //  MUS  T  have  a  place  in 

A  Volume  Rich  in  Practical  Information 

'•THE  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK"  is  something  more  than  a  record  of 
facts  or  a  compilation  of  statistics,  the  object  being  to  discuss  debated  questions 
with  a  view  to  exhibiting  fairly  the  opposing  views.  These  articles  are  by  experts 
and  men  distinguished  In  all  branches  of  intellectual  activity.  Advancement  of 
thought  has  been  carefully  noted,  and  the  volume  is  very  full  on  recent  Biography. 
It  is  a  practical,  complete,  and  reliable  Cvclopedla  of  a  thousand  and  one  interesting 
subjects.    It  covers  the  entire  year  1 900. 


The 
International 

Year Book 

A  Cyclopedia  of  the 
World's  Progress  In  every 

Department  of  Human 
Knowledge  for  the  Year 

1900 

OVER    900    PAGES 


be  used  alone  or 
in  connection 
with  any  other 
Cyclopedia.  It 
is  valuable  to  the 
man  who  has  any 
Cyclopedia  or  no 
Cyclopedia. 

It  is  low  in 
price. 


every  well  equipped  library." 


*Tbe  OuOook"  %ayi: 

**  //  ii  a  very  full  and  valuable  work  of  reference.'' 


A  CENSUS  VOLUME 

Thb  volume  contains  interesting  statistics  from  tlie  census 
of  1900  with  interpretations  of  their  significance,  charts, 
diagrams,  new  and  spedally  engrnved  maps  of  the  par- 
titioned territories  of  nations,  canal  routes,  railways,  seats 
of  war,  the  exact  partition  of  China  and  Africa,  etc.,  etc. ; 
also  a  large  number  of  full-page  plates  of  persons  who 
became  prominent  during  the  year,  and  places  of  interest. 

It  contains  an  article  on  every  prominent  man  who  died 
during  the  year. 

A  COMPLETE  INDEX 

A  feature  k  an  index  for  the  years  1898,  1899,  1900,  making 
it  possible  to  turn  quickly  to  any  desired  subject  for  these 
years. 

PURCHASERS  OP  THE  VOLUME 

Among  the  buyers  of  the  book  are  hundreds  of  Libraries, 
Colleges,  the  State  Department,  clubs,  institutes,  etc.,  etc. 


SUBJECTS  TREATED 

Among  the  more  important  subjects  are :  Labor  Legis- 
lation, Socialism,  Trusts,  Colonies,  Aerial  Navigation, 
Irrigation,  College  Fraternities,  King  Humbert,  The 
Chinese  Question,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  the  Philippines.  Auto- 
mobiles, Transiberian  Railway,  Solar  Eclipse,  Rapid  Transit, 
Photographing  Sound  Waves,  Wireless  I'elegraphy,  Paris 
Exposition,  South  Africa,  etc,,  etc. 

A  special  article  is  given  to  each  state  and  country,  and 
to  each  important  city. 

A  CENTURY  VOLUME 

Important  articles  on  the  progress  of  the  past  century  in 
every  department  of  human  knowledge. 

THE  LOW  PRICE 

The  wide  demand  for  a  brief  cyclopedia  is  here  splendidly 
met  at  an  expense  within  the  reach  of  all. 


tat  our 


PRICES  AND  BINDINGS  I  Cloth,  $3.00 1  Buckram,  $3.50 1  Ubrary  Leather,  $4.00 1  Half  Morocco,  $5.00 

fSiT'SPBCiAL  NOTiCB.—Tbla  voiume  of  over  900  pagee  will  be  Beat,  carriage  prepaU.  to  anv 
**BookaMaa"  reader  on  receipt  of  price,  and  It  not  found  entirely  aatlsiactoty  It  may  be  ret 
expenae  mad  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded, 

ADDRESS  INQUIRIES  AND  REMITTANCES  (MENTIONINQ  '*THE  BOOKMAN**) 

"'  SSf'Vi.r"  DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.  ""SSS 
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♦.DINNER  FAVORS>. 

Something  quite  new  and  practical  is  the  12-inch 
telescopic  silver  rule  and  pencil  combined.  Special 
measurements  may  be  engraved  as  desired   •M    ^ 


The  flat  reverse  silver  lead-pencil  holder  shown 
herewith  is  probably  one  of  the  best  styles  of  pocket 
pencils  now  made*  This  is  made  with  or  without 
the  ring,  and   in   silvei*   and  gold     ^     ^     ^     ^ 


GUN 

SCREW 

OWL 

GOLF  STICK 

NAIL 

CAT'S  TAIL 

BROOM 

TENNIS  RACKET 

HORSE'S  HEAD    ETC,  ETC 


^ 


The  three-color  (red,  blue  and  black)  pencik,  made 
in  silver  and  gold,  are  convenient  to  have,  and 
are  in  great  demand    j^    ^    j^    ^    jk    jk    j, 


We  carry  a  large  assortment  of  novelties  in  silver 
and  gold  pencils;  some  are  made  up  in  the  form 
of  the  following:    j^^j^j^j^jijiji 


■CO 


:.Ol 


THE  ABOVE  ARE  A  FEW  SELECTED   AS   BEING  PARTICULARLY 
ATTRACTIVE,     AND      GOOD      FOR      PRESENTS     AND     FAVORS 


^    ^    STATIONERY   DEPARTMENT    ^    ^ 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 


372    FIFTH    AVENUE 
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Three  Important  New  Novels 

She  Observations 
of  Henry 

By  JEROME  K.  JEROME 

Author  of  ''Idle   Thoughts  of  an   Idle 
Fellow/'  ''Three  Men  on  Wheels/' 

etc.     Six  very  clever  illustrations  done  in  color ^ 
by  George  Wright^  add  much  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  book, 

i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.25 

Mr.  Jerome  portrays  in  bis 
inimitable  way    some   of  tbe 
most  noticeable  characters  seen 
by    a    Loudon    waiter   in    his 
journey    through    life.       Tbe 
man  who  speUs  his  name  with 
an   "1"   when  he  is  attached 
to  a  swell  cafc^  and  with  a 
"j'"  when  an  attendant  in  a 
less   pretentious    eating-bouse^ 
has  narrated  bis  observations 
to  tbe  author  in  very   crude 
formy  and  tbe  author  has  told 
them  in  bis  own  words  for  the 
delectation  of  bis  readers. 

• 

Tbe young  son  of  tbc  Pro- 
vost  of  Glasgow   is   perhaps 
tbe  principal  figure,  and  tbe  in- 
herent sweetness  and  strength 
of  bis  character  are  so  blended 
with  moral  xveakness  that  it  is 
long  a  matter  of  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  good  or  tbe  evil 
will  finally  dominate.     There 
is  much  tenderness  and  beauty 
in  tbe  working  out  of  tbe  love 
story. 

Souls  0/  Passage 

By  AMELIA  E.  BARR 

Author  of  "  The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon, " 
"  The  Maid  of  Maiden  Lane,"  etc.,  etc. 

Mrs.  Barr  has  chosen  tbe  Scotland  of  nearly  a  century  ago  as 
the  setting  for  her  latest  romance^  the  scene  alternating  bcttceen 
the  picturesque  old  city  of  Glasgow  and  the  Highlands,  and  her 
work  bears  witness  of  an  intimate  acqiidiulance  with  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  time^  place  and  people  about  which  she 
writes. 

i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.50 

Every  Inch  a  King 

By  JOSEPHINE  CAROLINE  SAWYER 

This  differs  from  niutiy  of  tbe  historical  novels  of  the  day  in 
that  it  is  not  chiefly  a  story  of  duels  and  hair-breadth  escapes^ 
bttt  is  more  a  study  of  character.     The  hero  is  Henry  V.  of 
England  J  then  Prince  oflVales,  and  the  romance  itself  is  founded 
entirely  upon  fact.     The  author  has  spent  several  years  in  study- 
ing  the  customs  and  people  of  this  scarcely  known  period.     The 
book  is  not  only  a   charming  story,  but  gives  an   unusually 
accurate  picture  of  mediaroal  life. 

i2mo,  cloth,  ?T.50 

The  events  of  bygone  days 
are  here  tvoven  into  a  dramatic 
story^  in  which  the  powers  of 
goodand  evil  strive  for  the  mas- 
teryy  while  love  runs  through 
all,  now  helping  one  and  now 
tbe  other,  and  finally  winning  a 
triumphant  victory  of  its  own. 

One  moves   in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  English  court,  and 
one's  society  is  of  the  best— the 
old  nobility,  so  completely  de- 
stroyed by  *'  Tbe  War  of  tbe 
Roses,"   is  here   in    the    veiy 
height  of  its  proud  arrogance; 
tbe  royal  Reauforts  and  Morti- 
mers, the  Hollands,  the  Staf 
fords,  tbe  Nevilles,  and  many 
others  form  the  persona:  of  tbe 
drama. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES.      PUBLISHED  BY                             1 
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A.,l|Lj^n«k9  Tknth  Year.  Candid,  suggestive 
llTnnrC  CriUclsai.  literary  and  technical  Re- 
Ill  I  111  1 11  vision,  practical  Advioe,  DispOMi ; 
U ll^VA  W  Mss.  of  ail  kinds,  prose  and  verse. 
mmm.'w^a^m  Rf/trences :  Noah  Brooks,  Mrs.  Dc- 
nDnPII  land*  Mrs.  Bunon  Harrison,  Mrs.  Julia 
Ufilllfll  ^Vard  Howe,  W.  D.  Howells,  Mrs. 
i|Wl^VI|«  MoiiUon,  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  and  others. 
Send  stamp  for  NBW  BOOKLBT  to 

WILLIAM  A.  DRESSER,  Director, 
75  Pierce  Buildiaflr,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mats. 
Mention  The  Bookman.  (Opp.  Public  Library.) 

If  yoM  UPant  f  rend)  Books,  °^  ^'"' "' 


standard 


any  descrip- 
Books,  Novels,  etc.— 


tion— School  Books, 

To'  WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, '''»"?" 

Importer,  851  and  853  SIXTH  AVENUE  (48th  Street), 
NEW  YORK.    Catalogue  on  application. 

IMPORTATIONS  PROMPTLY  MADE. 

BOOKBINDING 

PLAIN  AND  ARTISTIC 
IN  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  LEATHER 

HENRY  BLACKWELL 

56  University  Place,  cor.  loth  Street,  New  York  City 


Established  1857. 

J.    W.    BOUTON 
RARE  AND  STANDARD  BOOKS 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  NOVELS 

Early  Printed  Books^  First  Editionst  Bioding^etc 
10  West  28tli  Street,  New  York 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  FOR   CASH 


We  Buy 


manuscripts  of  original^  stories,  odd 

and  unique  works  of  all  kinds.   Liberal 

M.^>«.^.-i    _««.*..     ^^     terms  made  to     ^  _  _ 

DODQB    PUB.   CO.,  Ali^l«tf^VA 

180PiftliAve.,N.Y.  AUinOrS 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


of  Famous  Persons  Bought  and  soid 

WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN, 
1 12s  Broadway,  TJew  York. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LISTS. 


QLD  BOOKS  BOUGHT  and  SOLD 

ALSO  PERIODICALS.    Send  for  my  Bulletins. 
H.  WILLIAMS,  25  East  toth  St.    New  York. 


jClfQQ    SOLD  FOR  AUTHORS  ON  COMMISSION. 
iVlOO*  Send  postal  to 

John  Russell  Davidson,  1123  Broadway,  New  York. 


PRACTICAL  AUTHORSHIP.  Cloth,  8vo,  300  pages,  postpaid,  I3.00. 

PmrtlMl  Atitborthlp  b  the  bMt  book  pablUbad  on  th«  tnd«  of  authonhip. 
—Tkt  CArittian  Fndtavor  ff'orld,  Rocton. 
Circulars  free.  JAMES  KNAPP  REEVE,  Franklin,  O. 

ANY  BOOKS,  OLD  OR  NEW,  supplied  10  out-of-town 
residents.  Questions  answered.  Orders  promptly  filled. 
Liber.1l  discount  on  new  books.  I.  BAYLIES,  418  Putnam 
Ave.  (Brooklyn),  New  York  City. 

10  sample  copies, 
Heparate  issues, 
10  ctji.  Published 
at  138  Liberty  St., 
New  York. 


tmerican  Gardening 


<C 


<C 


Paintings   by 
Sargent,  Abbey,  Vedder,  Inness, 

and  all  the  distingubhed  American  artists 
are  reproduced  in 

THE,    GE^NUINE, 

CbJileiiFiinfs 

Sold  at  all  the  leading  art  stores 

^Highest  award  gold  medal,  Paris  Exposition,  given 

these  leading  pictures  of  America.    Look  for 

L  publishers*  initials  <£  on  every  genuine  print. 

Picture  catalogue^  i  o  cents  (stamps) 

CURTIS  &  CAMERON 
BOSTON 


CONQDON  &  BRITNELL 
^•^  Rare,  Historical  and  General  Books 

Send  for  Special  List  of 
AMERICANA  AND  CANADIANA  NOW  READY 

284  Yon^e  Street,  Dept.  B,  Toronto,  Can. 


CONGRESSMAN  HARDIE "' 'iS^&rrN^TOH 

A  BOOK  TO  STUDY  AND  NOT  TO  READ.  PRICE,   ei>2S 

"The  plot  and  situations  of  the  story  arc  strained."— 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

**  The  characters  of  the  siory  are  graceless  and  unnatural.^* 
— San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

ADDRCSS  E.  M.  LONQCOPE.  HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 


first  Editions  of  AmoldSaleof... 

engllsD  fltttbors^^^ 

^#^       MAY  7  AND  8       ^^r#!) 
BANGS  AND  CO.,  93  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


CAN  YOU  CRACK  'EM? 

lOo  catch  problems  with  answers. 
Real  brain  ticklers.  Mailed  for  loc. 
HOne  SUPPLY  CO.,  D73,  132 
Nassau  Street,  New  York.  Just 
out,  KNOTS.  Can  you  untie  *em.^  loc. 


Kor  Any  Boole  on   Earth 
Write  t«   H.  H.  TIMBY,  Book  Hunter, 

Catalogs  Free. CONNK.AUT,  OHIO. 


RAAIfS    Rare  aid  Steedard. 
DUUIVOy  E.  W.  JOHNSON, 


Seed  for  ear  last  Catalesac. 
2  East  42d  Street,  N.  Y. 


EUROPEAN  TOUR. 


Limited    RHmber    of 
yoang  ladies. 

England  ;  Scotland  ;  France ;  Germany  ;  'I'he  Rhine  ;  Bel- 
gium ;  Holland  and  Switzerland.  Address  for  prospectus, 
MISS   WELDON,    *'Tlie  Mooriagt."  HOWARD,  PA, 
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Be  a  Writer 

Evn  monej  t  homa  -writing  stories  and  articles.  We 
know  wbat  editors  want  Send  stamp  for  oar  Prospectus 
containing  helpfol  saggestions  to  yonng  writers  and  val- 
uable information  concerning  story  writing.  We  revise, 
edit  and  criticise  mannscripts.  We  have  sametfrinQ  special 
ioaa^jnmav  up  ISSOCIATIOa^MO  fl«Ma  8tJi«ir  Ysvk. 


BOOK  L0VER3  & 

COLLECTOR^! 

READER3  & 

STUDENTS! 

TIERE  IS  20  PER  CERT.  OF  YOUR 
URRARY  THAT  IS  USELESS  TO  YOU. 

Be  a  member  of  ttie  Galld  and  get  books  yon  want 
in  exchange  fur  those  yon  do  not  want.  Throagta  os 
this  Is  done  for  almost  nothing.  The  Ouild  has  any  and 
au  kinds  of  books.  Ton  cannot  appreciate  onr  plan 
nntU  yoa  have  read  onr  prospectus.  Send  for  one-. 
T>i<HnLDOPBIMJOPmLES,27iHwtlaodBleck,Ctkim>,lil. 

SEASONABLE  BOOKS 

WITH   THE  WILD  FLOWERS 

From  Pussy-willow  to  Thistledown 

A   RURAL    CHRONICLB    OP    Ol'K    FLOWER    FRISNDS     AND    FOES, 
DESCRIBING  THEM  UNDER  THSIK  FAMILIAR  ENGLISH  NAMES 

BY  B.  M.  HARDINQB 

j6$m0^  clotk^  fully  iilustratedt  $i.oo 
"A  Taluable  and  interesting  little  work.  Much  quaint 
and  out-of-the-way  knowledge  is  gathered  into  its  pages  and 
communicated  with  friendly  Kimplicity.  Odd  facts  in  the 
history  of  plants  are  explained  in  such  a  winsome  way  that  it 
is  not  until  the  reader  closes  the  book  that  he  realizes  how 
much  Kientific  information  has  been  found  in  this  delightful 
little  Toiume.^—AVw  York  Tribune. 

MR.  CHUPES  AND~MISS  JENNY: 

the  Life  Story  of  Two  Robios 

BY  BPPIB  BiONBLL 

x^moy  cloth^  $i.oo 
A  charming  account  of  the  life  in  captivity  of  two  birds 
whose  misfortunes  made  them  at  first  the  involuntary  com- 
panions of  humankind,  and  whose  affection  for  their  gentle 
guardiaji  made  them  unwilling  afterwards  to  leave  her  for  a 
life  of  liberty  with  their  own  kind.  All  friends  of  the  birds 
will  detect  in  the  writer  of  this  sympathetic  story  a  true  lover 
of  birds,  not  only  from  her  perception  of  the  most  interesting  of 
her  pets*  experiences,  but  also  from  her  general  attitude 
toward  feathered  life.  ,The  Audubon  Society  is  sure  to  ap- 
prove of  her  because,  like  its  members,  she  reverses  the  old 
saying  and  really  believes  that  two  birds  in  the  hand  are 
worth  nowhere  near  so  much  as  one  in  the  bush. 


THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  Publishers 
SiMlTEastSixtwnthStrMt    .     .     .    NEW  YORK 


Miss  Baldwin's  Scliool  for  Girls 
Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Miss  Florbncb  Baldwin,  Principal.  Within  to  years,  more 
than  1 20  pupils  have  entered  Bryn  Mawr  College  from  this  school. 
Diploma  given  in  both  General  and  College-Preparatory  Courses. 
Fine,  fire-proof  stone  building.  25  acres  beautiful  grounds.  For 
circular,  address  the  Secretary,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

CriEVY  cnA»E 

French  and  English  School  for  Girls.  Suburb  of  Washing- 
ton.    French  the  language  of  the  house. 

Mile.  L.  M.  BOULIGNY,  Principal, 

Chevy  Chase,  P.  O.,  Md. 

The  nis&es  Ely's  School  for  6lrls 

Riverside  Drive,  85Ui  and  8^th  Streets,  New  York. 
New  York,  150  Fifth  Ave.  Betabiished  1880. 

E.  Hiriam  Coyriere,  Teachers'  Agency 

Colleges,  schools  and  families  supplied.  Teachers  placed. 
Schools  conscientiously  recommended  to  parents.  Musical 
Department.    School  property  rented  and  sold. 

ni»»   HELEN    HAMILTON 

18  W.  45tli  Street,  New  York 

Voice  Placing  in  Song  and  Speech.       Scientific  Face  Resonance. 

The  Art  of  Singing  and  of  Reading.  ^ 

Diction  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian. 


Just  Received  froM  tbe  BiN<ler$ 


Life  of  MorlaocU    By  H  assell. 
Johnsofuaoa*    Large  paper  copy. 
Lord  Byron  and  Some  of  Hig  Contempo- 


Nell  Gwynn,  J852.  Another,  large 
paper,  1883,  and  many  others,  all 
extra  illustrated. 

Tennyson's  Poems»  )830-{842»  etc«,  etc* 
Shelley's  First  EdftioDS^  bound  by  Zah- 
Uisdorf. 

Longfellow's  Evangelinet  ^rst   edition, 

dedication  copy. 
Book  of  Mormon,  first  edition. 
ALL  IN  PINB  BiNDiN05 


Cataiogac  In  press.  Sent  tree  on  appUcaUon. 

E.    F.   BONAVENTURE 

6   West  33d  St.  (Opposite  the  WaldorQ. 


B 


E,  A  C  O  N 

IOGRAPHI£,S 

of  eminent  Americans— Grant,  Webster,  Lowell, 
Emerson,  Agassiz,  and  others.  Photogravure 
portrait.  Cloth,  75  cts.  each.   Blue  Lambskin,  $t. 00. 

Vice-President  ROOSEVELT  says  of  the 
Grants  by  Owen  Wister.  ^"Jt  seems  to  me  the  very 
best  short  biotiraphy  which  has  ever  been  written  of 
any  prominent  American.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of 
eloquent  condensation  ....  noble  in  manner  and 
nohle  in  matter.^'' 

*'  They  contain  exactly  what  every  intelligent 
American  ought  to  know  about  the  lives  of  our  ^eat 
meny— Boston  Herald. 

Small,  Maynard  &  Company,  Boston 
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cMother       Where 

Can  avail  herself  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Children's  Store 
through  our 

Motil-Order  DepoLrtment 

now  better  organized  and  more 
efficient  than  ever.  Children's 
Outfitting  is  our  sole  business.  A 
large  store  with  Children's  Clothing 
only,  as  its  beginning,  aim  and  eno. 
For  all  ages,from  infancy  to  iSyears 
of  age.  We  are  equipped  to  nil  all 
orders  carefully  and  promptly. 

Onr  catalog[ue,  in  new  form,  listing  nearly 
a.ooo  Articles  lor  Children,  more  than  half  of 
them  illustrated,  sent  on  receipt  of  this  ad- 
vertisement and  4  cents  postage. 

rAddressDept    12      6(Hi2  W.  23d  St,  New  Yorki 


J.  M.  Barrie  and  His  Books 

„  B^J»  A,  Hammcrton 

Biographical  and  Critical  Studies. 

Svo,  cloth  gilt,  $2,25  net 


Recollections  of  a  Georgia  Loyalist 

®y  EHxabeth  Lichienstein  Johnston 
Edited  by  Rev.  Arthur  Wentworih  F.aicn.  13. A. 
"No/  an  bis/orical  novel,  but  history  that  reads  like  a  novel. ^* 

aoth  gilt,  $1,50 


New  Glimpses  of  Poe 

^  Prof,  James  A,  Harrison,  (University  of  Virginia.) 
The  volume  includes  some  incidents  in  Poe's  life  hitherto 
overlooked. 

Bound  in  half  Roxburgh,  $1,25  net 


Nigeria    • 

By  C,  H,  Robinson,  M,A, 
Map  and  44  Illustrations. 

&00,  cloth,    Trice,  $2.00 

Uganda  and  its 
People 

B^  Brig,  Gen,  Lugard 
Gov.  of  Nigeria. 

I6nw,  boards.    Price,  $1,00 


EgypiL  Yesterday 
and  To-day 

By  W.Basil  Worsfold,M,A. 
l2mo,  cloth.    Price,  $1,00 


Samuel  Richardson 

A  Biographical  and  Critical 
Study. 

jBy  Qara  L,  Thomson 
With  inserted  plates. 
«w,  cloth.    Price,  $2, 25  net 


Ideals  in  Ireland 


Edited  lyW.B,  Yeats 
I2mo,  cloth,  $t, 50  nei 


The  Ethics  of  Browning's  Poems 

'By  Mrs,  I 
ishop  of  Winch< 

l2mo,  cloth,  $0,75 net 


„..  ^       .....       .         ^  ^s,  Percy  Leake 

with  an  introduction  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 


M.  P.  MANSFIELD  &  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK 


A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 

HORSFORD'S 
Acid  Phosphate. 

When  exhausted,  depressed, 
or  weary  from  worry,  insomnia 
or  overwork  of  mind  or  body, 
take  half  a  teaspoon  of  Hors- 
ford's  Acid  Phosphate  in  half 
a  glass  of  water. 

It  nourishes,  strengthens  and 
imparts  new  life  and  vigor  by  sup- 
plying the  needed  nerve  food. 

Sold  by  Druggists  in  original  packages  only. 


THE  HEART  OF  NEW  YORK 


^he  Grand  Union  Hotel 


^2D  ST.  &  PARK  AVE..  NRW  YORK 
European  Plui  Ritei  $1.00  per  Day  and  Up 

Within  r:i^-  refidi  of  the  tbcatres  and  shopbing  dlvinci 

Lh.  GRAND  UNION  HOTEL  I.^  acknc^wkd^  ™c  m^' 

Lr.rnvizMjcEit  und  r^rccisiblc  hr-id  in  the  city 

PrNE  CAFfe  AND  RESTAURANT 

(rood  Rooms        j^         Moderate  Charges 
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In  our  next  issue  we  shall  begin  the 
publication  of  a  short  novel  of  character 
by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  This  story, 
which  we  believe  is  to  be  entitled  John 
Foster,  will  run  through  three  numbers 
of  The  Bookman  and  will  appear  in 
book  form  in  the  autumn. 


In  response  to  a  number  of  inquiries  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  article  "Personal 
Reminiscences  of  Horace  Greeley," 
which  appeared  in  our  April  number,  we 
are  at  liberty  to  say  that  it  was  written 
by  Mr.  J.  Henry  Hager,  who  began  his 
journalistic  career  on  the  New  York 
World,  being  a  member  of  the  staff  when 
the  first  number  of  that  paper  was  issued 
in  June,  i860.  Mr.  James  R.  Spalding 
was  the  editor-in-chief,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Grant  White  one  of  the  editorial  contrib- 
utors. 

Mr.  Charles  Major's  new  book,  which 
is  to  be  called  The  Bears  of  Blue  River,  is 
not  exactly  a  novel,  but  rather  a  continu- 
ous narrative  of  historical  adventure, 
with  the  scenes  laid  about  the  Blue  River 
of  Indiana  in  frontier  days. 


We  trust  that  our  readers  will  regard 
with  kindly  toleration  any  self-compla- 
cency which  they  may  detect  while  we  an- 
nounce that  The  Bookman  received  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  one  of  the  gold  med- 
als given  to  American  magazines. 


We  had  hoped  to  present  to  our  readers 
a  photogp-aphic  reproduction  of  the  medal 


received  by  us,  showing  both  the  obverse 
and  the  reverse ;  for  both  the  design  and 


GEORGE    HORTON. 
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the  execution  are  exceedingly  artistic; 
but  a  curious  little  incident  has  postponed 
this  illustration  until  another  number. 
The  medal  itself  has  not  yet  reached  us, 


that  it  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
the  original.  This  replica  being  on  ex- 
hibition in  the  show-windows  of  the 
publishers  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
predatory  gentleman  who  doubtless  has 
some  special  rank  and  station  of  his  own 
among  the  Powers  that  Prey,  and  who 
may  also  possibly  possess  a  certain  inter- 
est in  literature.  He  observed  the  spuri- 
ous medal  in  the  window  and  made  up  his 
mind  that  his  need  of  it  and  of  the  pound 
or  two  of  gold  which  it  apparently  con- 
tained was  gp-eater  than  The  Book- 
man's. Consequently,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  he  bored  through  a  thick  plate- 
glass  window  with  his  fist,  cutting  him- 
self quite  badly  (as  was  afterward  evi- 
dent from  the  blood)  and  made  oflf  with 
the  medal  and  its  case.  We  should  like 
to  know  just  what  this  gentleman  re- 
marked after  he  had  investigated  his 
prize  in  a  scientific  spirit ;  but  even  if  we 
did  know  we  fear  that  we  could  not  safely 
print  it  in  The  Bookman. 


The  material  which  Mr.  George  Hor- 

ton  used  in  writing  Like 

Another    Helen,    which 

aeorifHTton.      ^^^     reviewed     in    the 

April  number  of  The 
Bookman,  was  gathered  during  the 
years  the  author  spent  in  Greece  as 
American  Consul  to  Athens  under  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  second  administration. 
During  this  time  he  made  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  Greek  language  and  people. 
Mr.  Horton  was  bom  in  Fairville,  Wayne 
County,  New  York,  in  1859.  While  he 
was  a  small  boy  his  parents  emigrated  to 
Michigan,  where  the  future  writer  was 
educated.  He  is  a  gp-aduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  where  he  won  high 
honours  for  his  work  in  the  classics. 
After  being  graduated,  he  taught  school 
for  a  time  and  then  turned  his  hand  to 
newspaper  work  in  Chicago.  Since  his 
return  from  his  consulship  in  Athens  he 
has  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literary 
work. 


Miss  GERALDINE  ANTHONY. 

but  in  its  stead  we  possessed  until  the 
other  day  an  absolutely  perfect  replica  of 
it  in  an   inferior  metal,   but   gilded    so 


The  fourth  of  the  series  of  American 
novels  which  is  coming  from  the  press  of 
the  Messrs.  Harper  is  A  Victim  of  Cir- 
cumstances, by  Miss  Geraldine  Anthony, 
a  story  of  New  York  society  life,  with  the 
scenes  laid  for  the  most  part  at  country 
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residences  on  the  Hudson  River  and 
at  Newport.  This  is  Miss  Anthony's  first 
book,  although  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years  she  has  contributed  verses,  stories, 
and  miscellaneous  articles  to  some  of  the 
magazines. 

Miss  Frances  Weston  Carruth,  whose 
novel,  The  Way  of  Belinda,  is  reviewed 
elsewhere  in  the  present  number  of  The 
Bookman,  confesses  that  she  has  upon 
occasion,  when  she  was  storming  mag- 
azine offices  with  articles  and  short 
stories,  practised  a  device  of  which  we 
have  never  before  heard.  The  fact  that 
one  of  her  contributions  had  been  re- 
turned with  thanks  never  dismayed  her 
in  the  least.  It  simply  fired  her  with  the 
idea  of  pressing  the  unwelcome  manu- 
script with  a  hot  flatiron,  and  starting  it 
out  again  to  another  editor,  looking  as 
though  that  was  positively  its  first  ap- 
pearance. 

Before  she  began  work  on  The  Way  of 
Belinda,  Miss  Carruth  had  won  a  very 
pleasant  minor  success  with  Those  Dale 
Girls.  Although  a  Bostonian  by  birth,  she 
had  spent  much  of  her  girlhood  in  North 
Carolina,  and  at  one  time  lived  for  five 
years  in  Washington.    Those  Dale  Girls, 
while   in   the   main   fiction,   contains   a 
g^eat  deal  of  fact.    Miss  Carruth  and  her 
sister,  through  their  father's  financial  re- 
verses, went  to  work  in  Boston  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Dale  girls  did,  and 
lived  many  of  the  incidents  of  the  story. 
Though  "J^'^^"  is  distinctly  a  fictitious 
character,  it  is,  all  unconsciously  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  a  better  portrait  of 
Miss  Carruth  than  is  likely  ever  to  be 
drawn  again.     "Peter  Snooks,"  the  dog 
for    which    many    inquiries    have    been 
made,  is  the  one  absolutely  unchanged 
thing  in  the  book.     After  finishing  her 
first  book,  Miss  Carruth  was  for  months 
broken   down   in   health,   owing   to   the 
strain  of  the  years  of  hard  work,  to  which 
she    was   totally   unaccustomed.     For   a 
considerable  time  she  was  unable  to  write 
anything  at  all.     In  the  meanwhile  she 
became  much  interested  in  the  work  done 
in   the  East  Side  by  the  various  Settle- 
nients  and  individuals.    She  went  into  this 
work   with  no  idea  of  finding  literary 
copy,  but  once  there  she  could  not  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  its  possibilities,  and  the 
rescilt  of  this  experience  is  to  be  found  in 


many  of  the  chapters  of  The   Way  of 
Belinda. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News  presented  the  accompany- 
ing cartoon  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  in 
which  the  author  gives  his  idea  of  the 
British  chase  of  De  Wet.   It  has  been  re- 
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ported,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Kipling  in- 
tends s(X)n  to  re-estabHsh  an  abode  for 
himself  in  this  country.  His  departure 
from  his  Vermont  home  after  his  trouble 
with  his  brother-in-law  is  a  matter  of 
history. 

There  has  recently  been  revived  an  old 
and  very  circumstantial  story  about  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling's  poem,  *' Recessional," 
which  it  may  be  as  well  to  contradict. 
The  story  is  that  Mr.  Kipling,  after  being 
occupied  in  his  study  for  a  day,  told  his 
wife  that  he  had  been  able  to  accomplish 
nothing,  and  went  out  for  a  ride.  Mrs. 
Kipling  examined  his  waste-paper  basket 
and  found  a  number  of  verses  on  separate 
slips.  She  selected  the  best,  and  sent 
them  to  the  Times,  where  they  appeared 
under  the  title  ** Recessional"  next  day. 

^A  cheque  for  £50  followed.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  this :  Mr.  Kipling  wrote 
the  verses,  and  was  not  sure  that  they 
were  worth  publishing.  He  was  in- 
duced, however,  by  the  strongly  ex- 
pressed judgment  of  near  relatives,  to 

;  send  them  to  the  Times,  and  he  accepted 

'  no  payment  whatever. 
t| 
Some  interesting  particulars  about  Mr. 
Kipling's  early  dealings  with  publishers 
are  given  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Spink,  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Thacker, 
Spink  &  Co.,  Calcutta.  This  firm  published 
Rudyard  Kipling's  early  works.  He  sent 
Mr.  Spink  his  Departmental  Ditties  in 
manuscript,  saying,  **I  want  500  rupees  to 
go  on  a  shooting  expedition,  and  you  may 


have  this  in  exchange."  The  bargain  was 
made,  and  afterward  in  London  Mr. 
Kipling  offered  Mr.  Spink  as  many  more 
poetical  pieces  as  he  chose  to  select  from 
a  collection  sent  by  him  at  £5  each.  Al- 
together eight  editions  were  published  by 
the  Calcutta  firm,  and  then  Mr.  Kipling 
negotiated  to  buy  back  the  copyright, 
which  he  did  for  i2OO0. 

We  present  herewith  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Lewis  Melville,  whose Li/^  of  Thackeray. 
published  last  year,  was  widely  discussed 
and  as  widely  abused.  Another  contribu- 
tion to  Thacicerayana  from  Mr.  Melville's 
pen  is  Stray  Papers,  a  review  of  which 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  our  present 
issue. 

Another  addition  to  the  already  long 
list  of  historical  novels  is  Every  Inch  a 
King,  by  a  new  and  exceptionally  young 
writer.  Miss  Josephine  Caroline  Sawyer. 
Miss  Sawyer  is  the  daughter  of  Judge  A. 
H.  Sawyer,  of  Watertown,  New  York, 
and  was  bom  in  that  city  in  September, 
1879.  -^s  a  child  her  delicate  health  pre- 
vented her  from  sharing  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  other  children,  and  in  con- 
sequence she  turned  to  books  at  a  ven- 
early  age.  As  a  young  girl  at  school  she 
showed  decided  literary  promise.  It  was 
while  studying  Shakespeare  that  Miss 
Sawyer  became  interested  in  the  char- 
acter of  Prince  Hal,  and  later  while  visit- 
ing the  historic  parts  of  older  London  she 
sketched  out  the  romance  which  after- 
ward took  form  in  Every  Inch  a  King. 
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RUDYARD    KIPLING  S   IDEA   OF  THE   SITUATION   IN    SOUTH   AFRICA. 
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LEWIS    MELVILLE. 


TOM   GALLON. 


Tom  Gallon,  whose  latest  novel,  The 
Second  Dandy  C hater,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  is  another  English 
novelist  who  drifted  into  literature  after 
beginning  life  as  a  clerk  in  a  city  office. 
Mr.  Gallon  was  bom  in  London,  Decem- 
ber 5,  1866.    When  he  gave  up  the  idea 


of  a  commercial  career  he  became  an 
usher  in  a  large  private  school,  and  later 
the  secretary  of  a  mayor  of  a  provincial 
English  town.  Being  forced  by  illness  to 
give  up  work,  he  went  on  a  long  tramp 
through  the  country,  during  which  he  be- 
gan  to  write   short   stories   and   special 
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articles.  He  entered  literature  by  way  of 
Grub  Street,  and  for  a  time  life  was  an 
arduous  pursuit  of  elusive  stray  guineas. 
The  list  of  his  publications  includes 
Tatter  ley,  1897;  A  Prince  of  Mischance, 
1897 ;  Dicky  Monteith,  1898 ;  The  King- 
dom of  Hate,  1899;  Comethup,  1899; 
Kiddy,  1900 ;  and  A  Rogue  in  Love, 


Mr.  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier,  whose 
novel  The  Sentimental' 
ists  is  reviewed  elsewhere 

nr.  A.  s.  Pier,      j^^  ^|^^  present  number  of 

The     Bookman,      was 
born  in  Pittsburg  in  1874.  He  spent  four 


years  at  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  in  preparation  for  Harvard, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of 
1895.  After  leaving  the  University  he 
took  up  the  study  of  law.  Three  months 
of  law,  however,  were  enough  for  him, 
and  he  decided  to  give  it  up  and  try  his 
hand  at  journalism.  He  accepted  an  edi- 
torial position  on  the  Youth's  Companion, 
and  for  the  past  five  years  he  has  resided 
at  Cambridge.  The  Sentimentalists  is 
Mr.  Pier's  second  book.  A  few  years  ago 
he  published  The  Pedagogues^  a  story  of 
the  Harvard  Summer  School,  which  cre- 
ated a  decided  stir  in  university  circles, 
and  which  was  a  very  clever  piece  of  work. 


PHILANDDt  CHASE  JOHNSON. 
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ON  THE  HEIGHTS  THE  QUAINT  CHALETS,    SOME  MERELY   HUTS   FOR  STORING  WOOD. 
— "ships  THAT  PASS  IN  THE  NIGHT." 


As  a  developer  of  literary  talent  and 
reputation,  the  newspa- 
per exchange  editor 
has  never  received  his 
proper  due.  Of  course 
he  IS  actuated  by  sentiments  no  loftier 
than  that  of  snipping  from  the  columns 
of  the  other  papers  just  what  will  prove 


NewsfMper  Tslent 

•ad  the 
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most  attractive  and  advantageous  in  his 
own,  but  nevertheless  he  has  been  the 
means  of  building  up  some  very  bright 
American  literary  reputations.  For  years 
Mr.  Dooley's  philosophy  was  enjoyed  by 
the  limited  constituency  of  a  Chicago 
evening  paper.  Dooley's  creator  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  had  even  a  local 


KEBLE'S  VICARAGE  AT  HUXLEY,  BUILT  BY  CHARLOTTE  M.   ¥j[g?f6id  by  CjOOQIC 


ON  THE  ROAD  TO  OTTERBOURNE. 


fame  until  the  exchange  editors  of  the 
country  began  clipping  his  column  from 
day  to  day,  and  Dooley  emerged  as  a 
great  national  censor  and  satirist.  It  was 
the  same  way  with  George  Ade's  Fables 


in  Slang.  Frank  L.  Stanton's  Dixie 
Verses  enjoyed  celebrity  for  years  in  the 
columns  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  be- 
fore he  was  raised  by  the  exchange  desk 
shears  to  his  present  conspicuous  position. 


ELDERFIELD,   CHARLOTTE   M.    YONGE  S    HOUSE. 
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A  writer  who  is  speedily  becoming 
widely  known  in  this  manner  is  Mr.  Phi- 
lander Chase  Johnson,  who  for  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  writing  daily  a  quarter 
of  a  coltmm  of  miscellaneous  verse  and 
humour  and  sarcasm  for  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star,  under  the  title  "Shoot- 
ing Stars. '  There  are  in  American 
journalism  very  few  features  so  welcome 
to  the  industrious  exchange  editor  as  this 
column,  in  the  writing  of  which  Mr. 
Johnson  has  introduced  several  humor- 
ous fictitious  characters.  Of  these  the 
best  known  is  Uncle  Eben,  an  old  darkey, 
whose  philosophy  is  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cation and  amusement  of  all  Washing- 
ton. Several  years  ago  a  number  of  this 
character's  observations  were  collected  in 
a  little  volume,  entitled  Sayings  of  Uncle 
Eben.  Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  a  native  of 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  is  not  yet 
thirty-five  years  old.  His  newspaper 
work  began  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  was 
associated  with  Mr.  W.  J.  Lampton  on 
the  Merchant  Traveller,  a  journal  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  and  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  "drummers."  After  the  failure 
of  this  paper,  like  Mr.  Lampton,  he 
migrated  to  Washington,  where  he  has 
been  ever  since.  A  book  of  Mr.  John- 
son's verses.  Nowaday  Poems,  has  just 
appeared. 

•t 

Elsewhere  in  the  present  issue  of  The 
Bookman  will  be  found  Miss  Harraden's 
own  story  of  the  adventures  of  her  most 
famous  book.  On  a  previous  page  will 
be  found  a  hitherto  unpublished  photo- 
graph of  one  of  the  scenes  of  Ships  That 
Pass  in  the  Night,  a  new  and  hand- 
somely illustrated  edition  of  which  has 
just  been  brought  out  in  this  country. 
*    K 

We  present  herewith  three  photo- 
graphs of  scenes  about  the  home  of  the 
late  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  whose  life  and 
writings  form  the  subject  of  an  article  to 
be  found  elsewhere  in  our  present  issue. 
•t 

The  Black  Bull  Inn,  the  last  of  the 
ancient  hostelries  in  Holbom,  is  to  be 
pulled  down.  It  was  there  that  Dickens 
laid  the  scene  of  the  nursing  experiences 
of  Mrs.  Gamp  and  Betsy  Prig,  and  where 
the  immortal  "Sairey"  perpetrated  so 
many  of  her  historic  expressions.  After 
standing  for  over  three  hundred  years 


it  is  now  to  make  way  for  modem  build- 
ings, which  will  soon  replace  all  the  old 
haunts  so  dear  to  Dickens. 


East  Anglia,  which  is  the  subject  of  a 

recent   book.   Highways 

Literary  iteuiito      ^^j     Byways    in    East 

BastAosita.  Anglia,  written  by  Mr 
William  A.  Dutt,  and 
very  admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Pennell,  is  singularly  rich  in  its  literary 
landmarks  and  associations.  As  Mr. 
Qement  Shorter  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
address  to  the  London  Society  of  East 
Anglians,  that  part  of  England  has  pro- 
duced the  most  remarkable  letter-writers 
in  the  English  language — Margaret 
Paston,  Horace  Walpole,  and  Edward 
Fitzgerald;  and  in  William  Cowper  and 
George  Crabbe,  the  two  most  natural  and 
the  two  most  human  poets  in  the  English 
literature  of  two  centuries,  excepting  only 
the  favourite  poet  of  Scotland — Robert 
Bums.  Lord  Lytton  and  Captain 
Marryat,  he  reminded  his  audience,  were 
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THE  ANCIENT   HOUSE,   IPSWICH —  DAVID  COPPER- 
FIELD"  and  "the  PICKWICK  PAPERS." 


also  East  Anglians.  In  looking  through 
Highways  and  Byways  in  East  Anglia 
we  find  in  text  and  illustrations  count- 
less little  reminders  of  the  famous  person- 
ages of  fact  and  of  fiction.  The  sketch 
of  the  Ancient  House  at  Ipswich  recalls 
the  adventures  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  of 
David  Copperfield.  In  the  chapter  about 
Woodbridge  we  come  upon  Little  Grange, 
"Old  Fitzgerald's"  ivy-clad  house.  And 
a  little  farther  on  we  find  ourselves  in 
Yarmouth,  where  were  laid  so  many  of 
the  scenes  of  David  Copperfield, 


In 


The  Best  Age  for 

Literary 

Achievement. 

vantage.    The 
a     new     one, 


a  recent  number  of  Literature, 
there  was  brought  up  the 
question  as  to  when  in 
life  the  human  mind 
works  to  the  best  ad- 
subject  is  not  exactly 
but  it  is  always  to 
a  certain  extent  interesting,  espe- 
cially when  the  question  is  that  of 
literary  production.  Literature  retells  the 
anecdote  of  the  laborious  author  who 
proved,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  the 
full  fruition  of  human  brain  power  was 
attained  in  the  year  which  used  to  be 
known  as  the  grand  climacteric — sixty- 
three.  So,  although  he  published  with 
considerable  regularity  throughout  his 
life,  he  reserved  his  chief  ideas  for  use 
at  that  age.  Accordingly,  he  wrote  his 
great  book  at  the  proper  time,  but  to  his 
horror  it  was  received  with  a  general 
chorus  of  contempt.  The  mystery  w^as 
solved  by  the  discovery  that  his  certificate 
of  birth  had  been,  by  a  sad  mistake,  two 
years  post-dated,  so  that  he  had  really 
written  his  book  at  sixty-five,  and  could 
expect  only  that  it  should  be  damned  by 


the  critics.  Consequently,  the  writer  in 
question  either  killed  himself  or  turned 
reviewer  in  his  disgust  with  life. 

Of  the  greater  novelists  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  George  Eliot,  as  has  been 
noted  above,  is  one  of  those  whose  genius 
ripened  the  latest.  Thackeray  did  not 
begin  the  writing  of  Vanity  Fair  until  he 
was  thirty-five,  and  all  of  his  longer 
novels  were  written  between  that  age  and 
the  age  of  fifty-two,  at  which  he  died. 
Barry  Lyndon  was  published  when  he 
was  thirty-one,  and  although  that  is  a 
very  brilliant  and  even  extraordinary 
book,  Thackeray,  in  the  years  before  the 
appearance  of  Vanity  Fair,  was  ranked 
only  as  a  clever  literary  hack.  In  direct 
contrast  were  the  early  successes  of 
Dickens.  Before  he  was  thirty  he  had 
given  half  a  dozen  masterpieces  to  the 
English  reading  world.  He  was  little 
more  than  out  of  his  teens  when  he  be- 
gan the  writing  of  Sketches  by  Boz ;  and 
he  was  only  twenty-four  when  he  under- 
took the  adventures  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
his  companions.  While  on  this  subject, 
it  may  be  said  that  Dickens  was  rather  an 
exception,  because  although  in  the  work 
of  his  later  life  there  was  lacking  some  of 
that  spontaneous  humour  and  animal 
spirit  which  characterised  his  first  pro- 
ductions, there  was,  on  the  whole,  no 
marked  diminution  of  his  power.  Trol- 
lope,  as  was  told  in  the  April  number  of 
The  Bookman,  began  his  literary  career 
late  in  life.  The  Warden,  the  first  of  his 
successful  novels,  did  not  appear  until 
1855,  when  the  author  was  forty  years  of 
age.  Victor  Hugo,  as  every  one  knows, 
won  his  first  extraordinary  literary  suc- 
cesses at  so  early  an  age  that  he  was 
known  as  "the  divine  child."  Les  Miser- 
ables,  the  greatest  of  his  novels,  however, 
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was  not  written  until  late  in  life.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty 
Balzac  wrote  a  great  number  of  novels 
and  short  stories  which  seem  to  have  had 
no  astonishing  merit.  It  was  not  until 
about  1830  that  there  came  to  him  the 
scheme  of  the  Comidie  Humaine,  and  the 
beginning  of  his  great  success. 


To  establish  any  hard-and-fast  rule 
would,  of  course,  be  manifestly  absurd, 
the  history  of  literature  is  so  filled  with 
contradictions.  Milton  was  fifty  when 
he  began  the  work  of  writing  Paradise 
Lost,  Swift  produced  Gulliver's  Travels 
at  fifty-nine.  Defoe  was  fifty-eight  when 
he  gave  up  hack  journalism  to  write 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Scott  had  been  for 
years   a  poet  of  world-wide   reputation 


when,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  he  pub- 
lished the  first  of  the  Waverley  novels. 
At  fifty  Darwin  published  The  Origin  of 
Species.  Middlemarch,  which  is  gen- 
erally considered  George  Eliot's  finest 
book,  was  not  written  until  she  was  fifty- 
two.  Hood  was  forty-six  when  he  wrote 
"The  Bridge  of  Sighs"  and  "The  Song  of 
the  Shirt."  At  the  other  extreme  we 
have,  for  example,  Byron  and  Bums,  and 
Pope  and  Musset,  and  Gautier,  and  a 
score  of  others,  whose  greatest  works 
were  produced  at  an  early  age. 
•t 
A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  that 

entertaining      illustrated 

TheOidJohn        English      weekly.      The 

Bull  and  the  New.     Sketch,     takes     Up     the 

character     and     appear- 
ance of  John  Bull,  and  traces  his  evolu- 
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tion  in  caricature  from  the  time  of  Gillray 
to  the  present  day.  He  points  out  the 
fallacy  of  the  popular  idea  that  John 
Bull  was  evolved  in  the  pages  of  Punch. 
In  fact,  Punch  took  Mr.  Bull  as  it  found 
him,  and,  "after  a  brief  attempt  to  im- 
prove upon  him,  was  content  to  fall  back 
upon  the  character  as  depicted  by  its 
predecessors  in  the  department  of  satire." 
The  truth  is  that  John  Bull,  as  a  generic 
name  for  Englishmen,  had  not  a  pictorial, 
but  a  literary  genesis.  It  was  at  least 
seventy  years  after  the  publication,  in 
i7i2,of  Arbuthnot's  History  of  John  Bull 
before  its  hero  was  portrayed  by  an  artist, 
and  this  portrayal  was  apparently  done 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  Bull's 
biographer.  Arbuthnot's  satire  dealt 
with  the  Spanish  Succession  during  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Queen  Anne. 
Queen  Anne  is  Mrs.  Bull;  John  Bull's 
mother  is  the  Church  of  England,  and 
John  Bull's  sister,  Peg,  the  Scotch  nation, 
is  represented  as  in  love  with  Jack  (Cal- 
vin). In  his  selection  of  the  name  "John 
Bull"  it  is  possible  that  Arbuthnot  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  existence,  a  century 
earlier,  of  a  real  John  Bull,  a  celebrated 
doctor  of  music,  and  the  reputed  com- 
poser of  the  English  national  anthem, 
"God  Save  the  King." 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  name  "John  Bull"  had  alone 
survived.  The  original  description  of 
this  character  had  been  forgotten,  since 
from  a  bluff  country  gentleman  he  had 
degenerated  into  a  sort  of  peasant  farmer, 
rough  and  uncouth  in  his  habits  and  his 
talk,  but  possessing  at  bottom  a  fund  of 
shrewd  common  sense,  and  a  determina- 
tion not  to  be  hoodwinked  by  anybody. 
It  was  in  this  guise  that  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  political  caricature.  It  is 
thus  that  he  is  seen  in  the  cartoons  of 
Rowlandson  and  Gillray. 

John  Bull  is  far  from  being  the  John  Bull 
we  know.  He  still  lacks  dignity,  unless  it  be 
the  dignity  of  simple  rustic  honesty  and  love 
of  country.  He  is  very  far  away  indeed  from 
'Arbuthnot*s  description  of  him.  In  all  the 
caricatures  of  the  day  he  is  found  still  em- 
ploying the  vulgar  speech.  Not  merely  docs 
he  allow  himself  to  be  addressed  as  "Johnny" 
(a  thing  Mr.  Bull  to-day  would  be  shocked 
at),  but  he  is  forever  so  apostrophising  him- 
self.    It    is    "plain    old    Johnny,    rough    old 


Johnny  B. — none  of  your  French  ways  here, 
by  G—,  but  all  British  sturdincss  and  hon- 
esty!" Dickens  must  have  been  studying 
these  old  cartoons  when  he  created  J.  Bag- 
stock,  "Joey  B.,  plain  old  Joe"  Sometimes 
he  is  as  patient  as  a  faithful  old  dog,  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  treated  infamously,  ground 
to  powder,  as  it  were,  in  the  good  patriotic 
cause.  If  a  character  of  more  weight  and 
dignity  were  demanded  for  the  situation,  it 
was  never  John  Bull  who  would  be  drawn, 
but  the  King.  In  one  cartoon,  for  instance, 
there  is  an  impending  change  of  ministry  sug- 
gested, and  the  central  figure  is  surrounded 
by  satellites  eager  to  obtain  office  on  any 
terms. 

"Begone I"  exclaims  the  chief  personage;  "I 
won't  have  any  of  you.  I  want  statesmen  of 
character  and  ability;  I've  tried  you,  and 
found  you  wanting."  Is  this  not  the  very 
language  of  John  Bull?  But  John  Bull  could 
not  talk  like  that  yet;  it  was  the  King  who 
spoke.  It  was  when  the  King  became  infirm 
and  lost  his  reason  that  John  Bull  became 
John  Bull  plus  the  King.  Compare  a  cartoon 
of  1798  with  one  of,  say,  eleven  years  later. 
Bull  is  rejoicing  over  the  destruction  of  one 
of  Bonaparte's  schemes  of  invasion. 

"Ha!  my  little  *Boney,' "  he  cries;  "what 
dost  think  of  Johnny  Bull  now?  Plunder  old 
England,  hay?  Make  French  slaves  of  us  all. 
hay?  Oh,  Lord  help  that  silly  head !  To  think 
that  Johnny  Bull  would  ever  suffer  those  Ian- 
thorn  jaws  to  become  King  of  Old  England's 
roast  beef  and  plum-pudding!"  This  cartoon 
by  Gillray  is  entitled  "John  Bull's  Home 
Stroke  Armed  en  Masse."  The  other  is  by 
Rowlandson.  and  is  called  "John  Bull  and  the 
Genius  of  Corruption."  The  national  proto- 
type has  been  haranguing  on  the  extinction 
of  abuses  with  a  compound  symbolical  mon- 
ster who  is  standing  in  the  way  of  progress 
and  healthy  legislation.  Mr.  Bull's  corrupt 
opponent  is  making  the  Jesuitical  confession, 
"What  you  say  about  reform,  Johnny,  is  very 
true,  but  this  is  not  the  time  for  it."  Bull, 
who  has  no  opinion  of  the  obstructive  party, 
is  retorting,  "No ;  nor  ever  will  be  while  such 
a  monster  as  you  remains  in  existence." 


By  1825  John  Bull  had  been  trans- 
formed by  John  Phillips  into  a  squire 
and  a  gentleman.  He  was  still  crusty  and 
irascible.  George  Cruikshank  contrib- 
uted many  of  the  details  of  his  costume, 
particularly  the  top-boots,  which  made 
their    appearance    about    1829.     Punch 
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was  founded  in  1841 ;  and  in  the  issue  Leech,  entitled  "Mr.  Sancho  Bull  and  the 
of  October  9  of  that  year  John  Bull  State  Physician."  He  had  been  men- 
made   his   debut   in  a  picture  by  John     tioned,   however,   in   an   earlier   number 
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(the  fourth)  of  Punch  in  a  rhyming  skit 
on  Parliament,  entitled  "The  House  that 
Jack  (Bull)  Built."  Since  that  time  the 
scheme  of  evolution  has  been  going 
steadily  on,  until  it  has  resulted  in  the 
familiar  figure  of  to-day. 
•t 
Some    time    ago    Mr.    Henry    James 

wrote     an     article     on 

The  Moral  and       Matilde  Scrao,  the  Ital- 

uu^^!"      ia'i  novelist,  in  which  he 

found  occasion  to  step 
aside  from  the  subject  proper,  and  to 
say  something  rather  pointed  about  the 
limitations  of  English  and  American 
fiction.  What  Mr.  James  dwelt  on  most 
forcibly  was  a  certain  "conspiracy  of 
silence"  which  he  alleged  had  been  en- 
tered into  by  Anglo-Saxons  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  innocence  of  the 
"young  person."  In  a  recent  editorial, 
the  New  York  Tribune  took  up  Mr. 
James'?  article,  and  proceeded  to  demolish 
it  in  a  manner  that  left  no  grounds  for 
uncertainty.  "There  is  no  such  thing," 
said  the  Tribune,  "as  a  'conspiracy  of 
silence'  in  this  business.  Politely  but 
firmly  we  must  show  Mr.  James  that  we 
are  not  arguing,  we  are  telling  him.  We 
regret  to  find  him  repeating  this  vener- 
able chestnut,  the  common  excuse  offered 
by  little  men  for  the  failure  to  pull  them- 
selves up  by  their  boot  straps  to  the  level 
of  their  betters.  A  novelist  of  this  stamp 
takes  up  an  unsavoury  theme  and  treats 
it  not  only  crudely,  but  with  vulgarity; 
he  dwells  with  fatuous  sapients  on  its 
basest  externals,  never  linking  it  by  so 
much  as  a  thought  to  the  serious  issues 
of  human  life,  never  appealing  by  a  single 
word  to  mature  men  and  women.  Such 
readers,  uninfluenced  by  solicitude  for 
the  'young  person,'  but  simply  out  of 
contempt  for  what  is  conceited,  shallow 
and  trashy,  remove  the  offending  book  at 
the  end  of  the  tongs.  Promptly  the  out- 
raged dabbler  in  dangerous  waters  raised 
a  great  hubbub  about  the  inalienable 
rights  of  'Art ;'  he  bewails  the  preposter- 
our  domination  of  the  young  reader  who 
smells  of  bread  and  butter;  and,  with 
a  pious  air  of  martyrdom,  he  explains 
that  if  she  could  only  be  suppressed  he 
would  soon  show  mankind  what  a  truly 
sublime  genius  he  is,  and  what  colossal 
inspiration  is  shown  by  his  consummate 
elucidation  of  the  poetry  and  passion  in  a 
dunghill." 


Now  we  do  not  believe  at  all  in  the 
"conspiracy  of  silence"   of   which   Mr. 
James  writes,  and  to  which  the  Tribune 
so  contemptuously  alludes.    But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  could  conceive  of  it  much 
more  readily  than  we  could  of  that  school 
of  decadent  young  American  writers  who 
concoct  erotic  novels,  get  them  published, 
and  then  go  about  howling,  as  the  Tri- 
bune has  it,  about  the  inalienable  rights 
of  "art."     No  doubt  there  are  isolated 
cases  of  men  and  woman  of  this  kind,  but 
to  picture  them  roaming  about  in  dis- 
hevelled bands,  storming  and  blasphem- 
ing at  the  gates  of  popular  favour  and 
substantial  royalties,  is  just  a  little  bit  too 
absurd.     On  the  whole,  we  should  say 
that  this  idea  of  the  Tribune's  is  con- 
siderably   more    of   a    myth    than    Mr. 
James's   "conspiracy   of   silence."     The 
writer  of  the  editorial   in  question    al- 
lowed his  fancy  too  much  free  play.    He 
perhaps  thought  of  certain  bravoes  whom 
he  once  encountered  in  some  cafe  about 
Washington  Square  or  South  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, and  imagined  that  they  must  have 
been  inveighing  against  decency  in  litera- 
ture.    The  literary  decadent  may  exist, 
but  he  does  not  flaunt  himself  as  this  edi- 
torial would  have  us  believe.  Perhaps  he 
would  like  to,  and  perhaps  the  only  rea- 
son that  he  does  not  is  because  he  does 
not  get  a  chance.  There  is  no  Montmartre 
school  here;  no  fleering  at  the  respec- 
tability of  an  Academy.     If  we  have  a 
literary   Bohemia   it   is,   on   the   whole, 
rather  cleanly  and  wholesome ;  and  when 
the  Bohemians  become  envious  and  abus- 
ive toward  the  success  of  a  certain  book 
or  of  a  certain  author  it  is  not  because 
that  author  has  refrained  from  injuring 
the  innocence  of  the  "young  person,"  but 
generally  because  the  success  is  compara- 
tively undeserved  and  the  book  absurdly 
overrated. 

•t 

The  discussion,  however,  stirs  up  a 
much  broader  and  older  question — ^that  of 
the  moral  and  the  immoral  in  literature. 
A  short  time  ago  one  of  the  New  York 
newspapers  printed  a  special  article  about 
the  recent  books  that  were  excluded  from 
the  shelves  of  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
and  the  reasons  for  such  exclusion. 
There  were  cases  which  were  positive 
triumphs  of  the  ridiculous.  Keen-eyed 
critics  and  careful  guardians  of  the 
innocence    of  ^,|^5,,  .^Qup&^iB^    had 
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discovered  moral  flaws  which  must 
have  filled  the  authors  of  the  books  in 
question  with  amazement  and  dismay, 
and  one  shudders  to  think  what  the 
literature  of  the  mighty  past  would  be 
had  it  been  sifted  through  such  censo- 
rious hands.  After  all — if  we  leave  out 
certain  flagrant  books  which  are  usually 
utterly  remote  from  the  general  reader — 
are  there  any  cut-and-dried  rules  by 
which  we  may  gauge  the  morality  or  the 
immorality  of  a  work  of  fiction?  Is  it 
not  entirely  a  question  less  of  the  book 
than  of  the  reader?  Mr.  Anthony  Com- 
stock  will  go  about  seizing  and  destroy- 
ing all  the  copies  of  Tom  Jones  that  he 
is  able  to  find,  because,  as  he  argues,  not 
without  a  certain  justice,  that  Tom  Jones 
is  not  just  the  sort  of  book  that  is  most 
beneficial  to  a  boy  or  girl  of  fourteen.  But 
what  about  the  man  of  mature  years  who 
wishes  to  read  Mr.  Fielding's  work  be- 
cause it  is  a  great  masterpiece  of  style 
and  humour  and  insight  into  the  human 
heart,  and  because  without  it  there  would 
be  a  gap  in  the  whole  scheme  of  Eng- 
land's literature  ? 

•t 

Sir  Water  Scott  mentions  many  for- 
bidden subjects;  and  Les  Miserables  is 
a  novel  based  on  certain  things  which,  the 
"young  person"  is  not  supposed  to  know ; 
while  Balzac  might  be  called  an  immoral 
writer.  We  were  once  gravely  and 
crushingly  told  that  "the  best  people  of 

/'  naming  a  city  not  a  hundred 

miles  from  New  York,  "do  not  approve 
of  Balzac."  Vanity  Fair  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  village  libraries  as  being  a 
work  of  "unfortunate  tendencies ;" 
Dickens  is  not  entirely  free  from  the 
taint;  while  Shakespeare,  of  course, 
simply  reeks  with  grossness,  and  Moliere 
is  as  impossible  as  were  Homer  and 
Horace  and  Vergil.  So,  where  are  we 
at  ?  Indeed,  we  are  not  quite  sure  of  the 
Rollo  books,  or  of  the  works  of  Miss 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  and  of  the  late  E.  P. 
Roe.  It  may  be  that  they  too  have  come 
under  the  awful  ban.  Seriously  speak- 
ing, when  the  work  of  discrimination  has 
begun,  where  is  one  to  stop?  The  same 
argnn^ents  that  are  used  against  Tom 
Jones  or  La  Cousine  Bette  or  Tartuffe 
may  be  used  equally  as  well  against 
Thackeray's  Pendennis,  which  we  know 
was  received  in  certain  circles  with  a 
good    deal    of    hostility,    or    Dickens's 


Oliver  Twist,  or  Sir  Water  Scott's  Ivan- 
hoe,  or  Mr.  Kipling's  The  Light  That 
Failed.  Coleridge  once  said  that  the  boy 
who  saw  evil  in  Tom  Jones  must  at  heart 
be  thoroughly  bad.  So  far  as  that,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  quite  ready  to  go. 

An  enterprise  which  is  attracting  con- 
siderable attention  is  the 
The  Book  Lover.'    Book     Lovcrs'    Library, 
Library.  which,  after   little   more 

than  a  year  of  life, 
seems  to  have  every  chance  of  con- 
tinued popularity  and  success.  When 
this  library  was  founded  in  March,  1900, 
there  were  many  who  looked  upon  the 
scheme  as  little  short  of  visionary.  Some 
people  said  that  it  could  not  be  done  and 
that  the  attempt  would  end  sooner  or  later 
in  financial  ruin.  As  to  that,  of  course 
we  cannot  say ;  but  we  can  say  that  now 
the  Book  Lovers'  Library  has  fully 
equipped  libraries  in  operation  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Wash- 
ington, Brooklyn,  and  Newark,  as  well 
as  in  its  original  home  in  Philadelphia; 
and  that  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise 
announce  that  very  soon  libraries  will  be 
opened  in  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Buffalo,  Milwaukee, 
Louisville,  Detroit,  New  Orleans,  Minne- 
apolis, Indianapolis,  and  Providence.  In 
a  word,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  manage- 
ment to  extend,  when  it  will  be  feasible, 
the  service  to  every  city  and  town  in  the 
United  States.  For  the  information  of 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  already 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  this  organi- 
sation, we  shall  say  that  it  aims  to  supply 
the  newest  books  to  its  subscribers  in  the 
manner  most  convenient  to  them.  It 
delivers  and  collects  the  books  at  the 
members'  residences,  and  there  is  no  wait- 
ing until  some  member  returns  a  book,  as 
the  Library  buys  to  meet  the  demand,  no 
matter  how  many  copies  may  be  needed. 


Sir  Edwin  Arnold  is  now  totally  blind, 
though  there  are  hopes  that  his  sight  may 
be  partially  restored.  His  vigour  of  mind 
continues,  and  he  is  still  able  to  do  liter- 
ary work. 

•t 

The  French  dramatic  version  of  QUo 
Vadis  has  attained  a  remarkable  success 
with  the  Parisian  public.      The  French 
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version  was  made  by  M.  Jean  OKjuelin, 
the  son  of  the  great  actor. 

•t 
The  Sun  of  this  city,  which  always 
makes  a  point  of  venting  its  sarcasm 
upon  any  one  who  gets  a  proper  name 
ever  so  slightly  twisted,  mentioned  not 
long  ago  in  its  editorial  columns  the  well- 
known  exponent  of  woman's  rights  as 
'* Lillian  Devereaux  Blake."  We  suppose 
that  if  the  Sun  were  to  speak  of  the 
author  of  The  Expatriates,  he  would  call 
her  Lillie  Currer  Bell. 

•t 
We  have  received  several  letters  writ- 
ten by  subscribers  from  the  South  de- 
fending Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith  for  assum- 
ing, as  he  does,  that  Mrs.  Stowe,  in 
composing  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  was 
stirred  by  a  feeling  of  animosity  toward 
the  Southern  people.  To  this  we  think 
that  the  best  reply  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact,  which  was  pointed  out  some  years 
ago  by  a  Southern  writer  in  a  South- 
ern magazine,  that  the  two  villains 
of  Mrs.  Stowe's  famous  story — Haley 
and  Legree — are  described  by  her 
as  men  of  Northern  birth  and  antece- 
dents, while  all  the  attractive  personages 
are  Southern.  We  commend  the  consid- 
eration of  this  fact  to  Mr.  Hopkinson 
Smith  himself. 

•t 

This  is  the  true  story  of  how  M.  Ros- 
tand came  to  write  L'Aiglon,  One  morn- 
ing, after  attending  a  rehearsal  of  Cyrano, 
he  and  M.  Coquelin  went  out  together 
for  breakfast.  As  they  walked  along  M. 
Rostand  observed,  "I  have  written  this 
part  for  you,  but  it  is  not  the  last  one  by 
any  means  that  I  shall  write  for  you.  I 
wish  that  you  would  tell  me  just  what 
sort  of  a  part  you  would  really  like.  Have 
you  anything  particular  in  mind?" 
"Yes,"  replied  Coquelin ;  "I  have  always 
thought  that  I  should  like  to  represent  a 
vieuxgrognard  del' Empire,"  *' Well," said 
Rostand,  "so  you  shall."  Nothing  more 
was  said  about  it  for  a  long  time;  but 
Rostand  did  not  forget,  and  out  of  this 
casual  conversation  sprang  L'Aiglon,  a 
play  which  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
having  in  reality  been  written  around  the 
comparatively  unimportant  character  of 
Flambeau.  The  incident  is  rather  in- 
structive in  its  way,  since  it  shows  from 
what  slight  suggestions  creative  genius 


Trilofy 
of  WbMt. 


can  derive  a  splendid  inspiration.  It  is 
interesting  td  recall  the  fact  that  although 
the  part  of  Flambeau  was  written  espe- 
cially for  M.  Coquelin,  he  has  never  yet 
acted  it  in  France,  but  will  do  so  immedi- 
ately after  returning  from  his  American 
tour. 

•t 
We    reproduce    in    these    pages    two 
views   of  the   wheat  re- 
''*''•  gion  in  the  San   Joachin 

Valley,  California,  the 
scene  of  Frank  Norris's 
new  novel.  The  Octopus.  The  book  it- 
self, the  first  of  the  long-promised  trilogy 
of  American  Wheat,  is  reviewed  at  some 
length  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  but  it  of- 
fers such  an  excellent  text  for  a  discus- 
sion of  symbolism  in  fiction  that  we  feel 
inclined  to  write  a  few  words  of  our  own 
in  addition.  Mr.  Norris's  indebt- 
edness to  Zola  has  often  been  made  the 
subject  of  comment.  Not  merely  has  his 
literary  creed  been  obviously  based  upon 
the  author  of  the  Rougon-Macquart, 
but  even  his  style,  the  very  swing  of  his 
sentences,  the  manner  in  which  he  mar- 
shals his  adjectives,  gaining  a  sort  of 
cumulative  emphasis  from  groups  of 
ponderous  synonyms,  frankly  show  the 
influence  of  Zola.  Yet  nowhere  has  this 
influence  been  so  marked  as  in  The  Octo- 
pus, and  nowhere  has  it  been  so  little  to 
his  advantage.  And  this  is  because  it  is 
the  influence  of  Zola  the  symbolist,  the 
author  of  Paris  and  of  Fecondite,  rather 
than  the  old-time  Zola  of  Nana  and  of 
L'Assommoir. 

•t 
Of  course  symbolism  is  not  a  new 
tenet  in  Zola's  literary  creed.  In  every 
volume  of  the  Rougon-Macquart  series 
there  is  some  central  idea,  some  one  sym- 
bol which  is  dwelt  upon  and  emphasised 
until  it  haunts  the  reader  like  an  obses- 
sion; some  vast  personification:  tlie 
Bourse  in  L' Argent,  the  Halles  in  Le 
Ventre  de  Paris,  the  railroad  in  La  Bete 
Humaine;  it  is  an  effect  which  Mr.  Nor- 
ris  himself  reproduced  with  some  suc- 
cess, with  the  symbol  of  gold  constantly 
recurring,  in  the  pages  of  McTeague, 
But  in  Paris, 7jo\2i  went  a  step  farther,  and 
attempted  to  symbolise  not  merely  one 
phase  of  ParisiSm  life,  but  the  whole  mot- 
ley, complex  life  of  the  capital.  Elach 
phase  of  life  is  represented  in  that  book 
by  a  single  character,  and  the  plot  is  ar- 
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ranged  with  great  ingenuity,  so  that  the 
paths  of  all  these  characters,  many  of 
them  so  remote  one  from  another,  touch 
and  cross  and  coincide  at  intervals,  suffi- 
ciently at  least  for  the  purposes  of  a  sus- 
tained story.  Undoubtedly  Paris  was  in 
many  ways  a  remarkable  tour  de  force; 
at  least  it  probably  carried  this  sort  of 
symbolism,  this  attempt  to  epitomise  the 
life  of  a  nation  within  the  limits  of  a  sin- 
gle volume,  as  far  as  it  is  likely  to  be  car- 
ried. And  yet  it  left  a  great  deal  to  be 
desired.  Taking  them  character  for 
character,  the  personages  in  Paris  do  not 
approach  in  human  interest  those  of 
Zola's  earlier  volumes  of  Pot-Bouille  or 
Germinal;  and  this  is  because  they  are 
generalised,  because  they  stand  for  types 
and  not  merely  for  individuals.  Tol- 
stoi, in  Resurrection,  without  attempt- 
ing anything  half  so  ambitious,  has  come 
far  nearer  to  succes,  because  in  the 
vast  army  of  characters  whom  he  intro- 
duces, and  who  cover  the  whole  field  of 
Russian  life,  there  are  no  general  types ; 
each  and  every  one  of  them  is  a  separate 
human  being,  sharply  differentiated  from 
the  rest,  and  even  those  who  come  upon 
the  scene  for  a  moment  only  and  then 
pass  on  not  to  reappear  again,  leave  with 
us  the  desire  to  know  something  further 
of  their  lives.   In  The  Octopus  Mr.  Nor- 


combined  header  with  traction  engine  and 
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ris  has  obviously  taken  Paris  rather  than 
Resurrection  for  his  model;  but  he  has 
not  had  the  advantage  of  Zola's  experi- 
ence of  twenty-two  years'  study  of  na- 
tional life.  We  feel  safe  in  suggesting 
that  if  The  Octopus  had  been  the  final 
summing  up  of  a  series  of  twenty  vol- 
umes chronicling  the  history  of  an  Ameri- 
can Rougon-Macquart  family,  it  would 
have  come  considerably  nearer  than  it 
does  to  being  a  candidate  for  the  title  of 
Great  American  Novel. 
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A  theatrical  performance  which  would 
lead  a  person  addicted  to  seasickness  not 
only  to  go  to  the  theatre  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding an  ocean  voyage,  but  to  sit  up 
after  the  play  writing  about  it,  must  have 
a  value  somewhat  greater  than  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  pieces  usually  offered  by 
the  New  York  temples  of  dramatic  art. 
If  Goethe's  Faust  has  ever  been  given 
in  this  country  with  any  approach  to 
faithfulness,  it  must  have  been  a  good 
while  ago;  and  that  fact  alone,  for  per- 
sons who  are  interested  in  seeing  the 
greatest  dramatic  literature  on  the  stage, 
would  make  a  certain  two  evenings  at  the 
Irving  Place  theatre  of  an  importance 
which  "entertainments"  in  this  country 
seldom  have.  On  one  night  the  scenes 
up  to  the  witch's  kitchen  were  played, 
and  on  another  night  the  remaining 
scenes  of  the  first  part  were  given.  As 
this,  the  greatest  single  work  of  literary 
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genius  in  over  two  centuries,  is  cast  in 
the  dramatic  form,  it  is  a  most  suggestive 
and  nutritive  experience  to  see  it  on  the 
stage,  the  more  valuable  the  more 
thoroughly  one  knows  the  book.  Goethe 
was  the  unusual  combination  of  a  pro- 
found philosopher  and  a  thorough  artist, 
and  hence  he  was  able  to  do,  what  is  so 
seldom  done,  make  pure  thought  dramat- 
ic. To  see  Faust  not  turned  into  a  spec- 
tacle, as  it  is  in  the  Wills  version,  for 
instance,  used  by  Sir  Henry  Irving,  but 
as  a  stately  intellectual  tragedy,  is  to  be 
deeply  impressed  with  the  enormous 
mental  scope  of  the  man  who  could  write 
lyrics  which  are  full  of  feeling  and  no 
thought,  and  at  the  same  time  produce 
a  drama  in  which  the  philosophy  is  so 
deep  and  yet  is  so  human  that  it  has  all 
the  essentials  of  an  acting  play.  Al- 
though the  performance  left  many  things 
to  be  desired,  everybody  was  at  least 
competent  in  the  ordinary  requisites  of 
an  actor,  and  all  were  familiar  with  the 
delivery  of  verse  on  the  stage,  so  that 
there  was  a  fair  opportunity  to  see  what 
the  poem  gained  and  what  it  lost  by  being 
realised  to  the  eye.  There  was  no  loss 
whatever.  The  lines,  being  clearly  and 
rhythmically  delivered,  had  all  the  po- 
tency which  they  could  have  in  a  reader's 
own  room,  and  while  one  or  two  scenes 
gained  nothing,  even  they  might  have 
gained  had  Faust  been  acted  with  more 
emotion  and  Mephistopheles  with  more  of 
the  quality  of  Goethe's  devil.  The  major- 
ity of  the  scenes  were  helped  notably.  To 
see  the  old  man  in  his  study  was  to  add 
something  to  the  feeling  which  his  mere 
words  give  us ;  and  still  more  was  gained 
in  such  a  scene  as  that  in  Auerbach's 
cellar,  which,  acted  with  charming 
unction  by  several  members  of  the  com- 
pany, had  a  volume  of  animal  spirits 
rarely  seen,  and  perhaps  with  equal  rarity 
felt  by  any  mere  reader.  The  Faust  of 
Carl  Emmerich  was  the  performance  of 
a  well-trained  actor  without  deep  in- 
spiration. The  outside  shell  of  the  char- 
acter was  accurately  portrayed;  but  the 
intense  weariness,  the  passionate  despair 
of  comprehension,  were  entirely  lacking. 
The  Mephistopheles  of  Franz  Kier- 
chener,  instead  of  the  gay,  bitter,  trivial, 
and  clever  devil  of  the  poet,  was  slow, 
kindly  and  heavy,  which  weighted  many 
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of  the  scenes.  The  satisfactory  general 
impression,  however,  was  a  tribute  to  the 
importance  of  a  high  level  in  the  gen- 
eral cast  and  of  traditions  which 
force  the  actors  to  play  as  one  body. 
We  might  guess  that  the  effect  would 
have  been  much  more  powerful  with 
the  two  leading  parts  more  happily 
cast ;  but  of  one  thing  those  who  saw  the 
play  could  be  certain,  and  that  was  that  it 
would  be  a  fairer  world  for  regular 
theatregoers  if  masterpieces  played  more 
of  a  part  on  our  stage,  and  if  tUe  actors 
were  trained  to  perform  them. 

On  the  first  evening  the  only  omissions 
were  the  prologue  in  heaven  and  the 
choruses,  and  on  the  second  the  choruses 
and  the  Brocken  scene.  The  Marguerite 
tragedy  seemed  to  me  far  less  dis- 
tinguished and  elevated  than  the  preced- 
ing part,  as  it  does  in  reading.  Ada 
Merito's   Gretchen   was  sweet  and   true 


through  the  song,  mein  ruh'  ist  hin ;  but 
after  that  change,  she  took  away  from  the 
tone  and  poetry  of  the  whole  by  over-act- 
ing. I  enjoyed  seeing  the  great  intel- 
lectual epic  so  much,  however,  that  de- 
fects wil  soon  grow  dim,  leaving  only  a 
renewed  sense  that  the  theatre  might 
mean  something  in  life. 

English  literature  was  also  represented 
by  one  performance  of  the  month.  In 
giving  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle 
Mr.  Franklin  Sargent  added  another  to 
his  list  of  worthy  achievements.  It  was 
a  bold  thing  to  do,  for,  of  course,  the 
bombast  satirised  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  the  chivalry,  and  the  habit  of 
allowing  the  illusion  to  be  broken  by  in- 
terference from  the  spectators,  which 
were  among  the  faults  of  the  Elizabethan 
stage,  no  longer  exist,  and  a  modern 
audience  might  be  expected  wholly  to 
miss  the  fun  of  the  comedy.  Instead  of 
that,  however,  those  who  saw  it  were 
kept  in  constant  laughter,  partly  by  the 
oddity  of  the  performance,  but  also  partly 
by  the  genuine  comic  power  of  the  play- 
wrights. It  seemed  to  show  that  our  own 
farces  might  mean  something,  and  still 
be    successful,    if   we    had   any    writers 
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capable  of  putting  art  and  intelligence 
together.  A  faithful  picture  was  given, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  the  audience  of  the 
time,  as  well  as  of  the  play,  and  the 
students  carried  out  their  part  of  the 
work  satisfactorily.  In  marked  contrast 
to  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  play  given 
last,  this  comedy  was  prepared  for  act- 
ing with  such  judgment  that  what  short- 
ening was  done  was  no  detriment,  and 
there  were  no  alterations.  The  result 
ought  to  encourage  Mr.  Sargent,  who  is 
one  of  the  few  men  in  New  York  who 
seem  to  care  to  offer  something  to  the 
class  of  theatregoers  who  have  the  inter- 
ests of  educated  people. 

The  dramatised  novel  came  in  for  an- 
other heavy  fall  during  the  month. 
Manon  Lescaut  was  put  on  at  Wallack*s 
Theatre  by  Herbert  Kelcey  and  Effie 
Shannon,  and  was  so  hopelessly  bad  that 
it  ended  its  engagement  and  its  career 
in  less  than  two  weeks.  What  is  inter- 
esting in  this  event  lies  somewhat  under 
the  surface.  Manon  has  been  in  the  air 
for  some  time,  and  at  least  four  versions 
of   it    have   been    in   the    possession    of 


prominent  managers.  One  of  these  was 
made  by  Edith  Wharton,  and  is  the  best 
drama,  both  from  the  literary  and 
theatrical  point  of  view,  among  the  un- 
acted American  plays  which  I  have  read. 
The  first  American  manager  to  whom  it 
was  shown  accepted  it  immediately  and 
kept  it  several  months,  when  his  star  de- 
manded that  Manon  be  made  moral,  and 
he  himself  asked  for  a  * 'strong"  penulti- 
mate act.  Mrs.  Wharton,  not  having  her 
reputation  for  sale,  simply  withdrew  the 
play.  As  soon  as  this  course  was  taken 
another  version  of  Manon  was  rushed  to 
immediate  production,  under  the  nominal 
management  of  a  different  man,  but  with 
the  same  group  of  managers  really  inter- 
ested. Theodore  Burt  Sayre,  an  employe 
of  this  group  of  artists,  turned  out  a 
drama  exactly  according  to  their  ideas. 
Manon  was  made  almost  too  holy  for  this 
world;  and  the  third  act,  which  was  the 
next  to  the  last,  the  one  always  chosen  for 
the  circus,  contained  a  duel,  a  murder  by 
Manon,  several  stage  tricks,  and  two  at- 
tempts at  rape. 
The    utter    failure    of    this    wretched 
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parody  of  one  of  the  world's  mztster- 
pieces,  following  as  it  did  the  refusal  to 
use  a  play  which  even  the  managers 
could  see  was  dramatic,  as  well  as 
worthy  of  the  novel  in  its  literary  quality, 
might  possibly  be  supposed  to  teach  them 
something;  but  it  would  be  a  rash  hope 
that  should  rest  on  any  change  in  their 
ideas. 


The  future  must  be  improved  in  the 
theatre,  not  by  any  conversion  of  existing 
worthies,  but  by  the  increasing  power  of 
younger  managers  who  shall  represent 
more  the  state  of  enlightenment  and  re- 
finement in  artistic  matters  to  which  we 
are  coming,  rather  than  that  which  we 
are  leaving.  I  am  informed  on  what 
seems   unmistakable   evidence,   that   one 
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of  the  men  interested  in  the  Sayre  Manon 
announced  at  the  dress  rehearsal  that  it 
would  run  two  years ;  and  this  man  is  the 
most  influential  manager  in  America. 
His  race  is  run,  however,  and  the  future 
will  not  belong  either  to  him  or  to  his 
lieutenants.  One  of  their  absurd  but  pos- 
sibly profitable  principles  is  to  endorse 
their  own  plays.  Mr.  Frohman  does  it 
regularly  with  those  failures  which  not 
even  the  Herald  will  praise,  and  uses  the 
wildest  superlatives  he  can  find.  The 
manager  of  Wallack's  has  followed  suit 
thus: 

Manon  Lescaut  was  greeted  by  a  typical 
Wallack's  Theatre  audience  with  as  much  en- 
thusiasm as  I  have  witnessed  in  my  thirty 
years  of  management.  Twenty-one  curtain 
calls  signify  success. — Theo.  Moss. 

Does  the  public  really  respond  to  such 
idiotic  tricks  ?  Mr.  Munsey  writes  up  his 
own  magazine  on  the  cover;  but  his 
eulogies  are  more  entertaining  than  those 
of  Mr.  Frohman,  who  has  no  literary  in- 
stinct. 

Among  the  many  admirable  things 
done  at  the  Murray  Hill  Theatre,  a  place 
well  up  in  the  list  is  held  by  A  Temper- 
ance Town,  No  writer  whom  we  have 
ever  had  has  represented  this  country 
with  more  fairness,  spontaneity  and 
native  flavour  than  Charles  H.  Hoyt.  He 


descended  much  of  the  time  to  buf- 
foonery, but,  in  spite  of  that,  he  put 
something  into  his  plays  which  can  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  most  particu- 
lar as  well  as  by  the  least  squeamish  of 
theatregoers.  The  Murray  Hill  has 
given  two  of  his  comedies  this  year,  A 
Midnight  Bell  and  A  Temperance  Town, 
both  infinitely  above  the  fashionable 
plays  of  the  day.  As  a  person  interested 
in  satirical  studies  of  our  life.  I  would 
much  rather  have  missed  every  American 
comedy  produced  this  season  on  Broad- 
way and  its  vicinity  than  to  have  lost  this 
one  play,  revived,  well  acted,  and  seen 
by  hundreds  of  people,  at  a  cost  of 
twenty-five  cents  for  an  orchestra  seat. 
Our  other  stock  company  theatre,  the 
American,  does  no  good,  as  it  runs  al- 
most wholly  to  melodrama,  although  it 
was  interesting  to  see  The  Banker's 
Daughter  there  recently,  and  to  realise 
how  well  Mr.  Bronson  Howard  knows 
the  stage,  but  how  little  literature  there 
is  in  him,  and  how  thoroughly  fashion 
can  leave  him  behind.  The  Murray  Hill 
Theatre,  on  the  other  hand,  is  better  in  its 
influence  than  any  other  English  theatre 
in  New  York;  and  more  and  more  per- 
sons who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  drama  are  acquiring  the  habit  of 
going  there. 

Norman  Hapgood. 


CHARLOTTE  MARY  YONGE 


In  the  decade  which  filled  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  a  number  of  writers 
whose  names  have  long  been  familiar 
won,  by  the  publication  of  one  novel, 
of  a  sudden  a  fame  that  was  more  or  less 
enduring.  Thackeray  led  the  list  with 
Vanity  Fair,  and  Charlotte  Bronte  fol- 
lowed soon  after  with  Jane  Eyre.  In 
1850  Charlotte  Yonge's  most  important 
book — The  Heir  of  Redcliffe — appeared. 
A  little  later  John  Halifax  achieved  as 
sudden  and  brilliant  a  reputation,  while 
Anthony  Trollope  and  Mrs.  Oliphant 
came  before  the  public  with  books  that  are 
still  read  and  liked.  Scenes  from  Cleri- 
cal Life  and  Richard  Feverel  were  not 
far  behind;  and  time,  which  reverses  so 
many  verdicts,  has  placed  this  last  book 


at  length  very  high  on  the  list.  It  has 
not  been  Miss  Yonge's  good  fortune  to 
hold  in  all  respects  the  place  she  made 
her  own  so  early  in  life,  but  it  has  been 
and  still  remains  her  distinction  to  have 
been,  among  English  novelists,  the  ex- 
ponent of  a  movement  that  changed  to 
a  great  extent  the  life  of  the  common 
people. 

George  Eliot  in  her  earlier  books  had 
not  passed  beyond  its  influence,  Char- 
lotte Bronte  rebuked  some  of  its  phases 
with  fine  satire,  Thackeray's  cynical 
temper  remained  untouched  by  the  main 
currents  of  an  influence  that  furnished 
Trollope  and  Mrs.  Oliphant  with  mate- 
rial for  much  realistic  study.  Meredith, 
whose  genius  is  of  the  heights,  seems 
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scarcely  to  have  heard  the  murmur  of  its 
wave;  but  Miss  Yonge  was  in  it  and  of 
it.  She  came  of  a  line  of  churchmen  on 
both  sides.  Her  maternal  grandfather 
had  been  a  vicar  in  Hertfordshire,  while 
her  father's  father  held  the  living  of 
Corn wall-in-De von.  The  Yonges  were 
all,  whether  laymen  or  clergy,  of  the 
ecclesiastical  cult,  and  Charlotte,  by  tem- 
perament and  training,  was  true  to  the 
traditions  of  her  race. 

Long  before  she  was  born  (in  1823) 
the  forces  were  at  work  which  culmi- 
nated later  on  in  the  Oxford  movement. 
All  over  England  the  small  country 
churches  were  falling  to  pieces.  Hannah 
More's  statement  that  in  the  parish  of 
Cheddar  she  found  but  one  Bible,  and 
"that  was  used  to  prop  a  flower-pot," 
expressed  a  truth  that  had  not  been  out- 
lived. Miss  Yonge  has  left  on  record  a 
vivid  account  of  the  state  of  things  that 
prevailed  when  Keble  was  made  vicar  of 
the  two  parishes  of  Hursley  and  Otter- 
bourne.  Even  those  who  believed  the 
Established  Church  to  be  deadening  to 
the  life  of  ideas  saw  that  with  its  decay 
apathy  and  ignorance  were  on  the  in- 
crease. 

In  the  upheaval  which  followed  the 
long  stagnation,  Hursley  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood became  a  stronghold  of  sanity 
and  resistance  to  the  reactionary  spirit 
that  was  driving  so  many  fine  souls,  like 
Newman  and  Clough,  by  widely  different 
roads  away  from  its  communion  alto- 
gether. 

Along  with  the  growing  sense  of  the 
importance  of  sacrament  and  symbol  in 
the  evolution  of  a  religious  faith,  went 
a  wider  philanthropy  and  a  strict  belief  in 
the  strenuousness  of  obligation  as  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor.  If  Keble 
became  the  poet  of  the  new  order  of 
things.  Miss  Yonge  became,  indirectly  at 
least,  the  most  faithful  historian.  In  no 
other  books  of  the  period  can  be  found 
such  graphic  and  charming  pictures  of 
that  side  of  English  life  which,  both  in 
religious  and  secular  matters,  was  most 
faithful  to  the  new  ideals.  She  was  the 
spokeswoman  of  an  established  order,  in 
which  she  wholly  believed  and  threw  the 
whole  force  of  her  strong  nature  into 
the  furthering  of  that  forward  movement 
in  the  Anglican  Church  which  was  the 
final  outcome  of  the  Tractarian  contro- 
versy. 


If  among  those  who  knew  her  there  are 
many  who  wished  that  she  might  have 
studied  human  nature  in  relations  that 
were  more  universal,  and  who  believe 
that  a  touch  of  that  scepticism  which  in 
Miss  Austen  we  call  humour  would  have 
saved  her  to  higher  literary  ends — ^the 
fact  remains  that  neither  of  these  things 
would  have  been  likely  to  make  her  in- 
fluence in  her  own  day  and  generation 
greater  than  it  was. 

Her  fame  has,  undoubtedly,  suflFered 
from  an  excess  of  production — an  excess 
which  has  left  a  great  part  of  her  work 
stranded  as  wanting  in  interest  and  ar- 
tistic quality.  It  is  difficult  to  consider 
even  a  clever  writer  seriously  who  has 
been  a  prolific  contributor  to  the  several 
fields  of  biography,  history  and  romance, 
and  who  has  succeeded  almost  equally 
well  in  each.  Once  or  twice  only  did  she 
rise  to  a  high  level  of  dramatic  portrayal, 
as  in  the  Heir  of  Redcliffe,  This,  her 
first  successful  book,  was  followed  rap- 
idly by  many  others.  The  Daisy  Chain, 
its  more  powerful,  but  less  interesting 
sequel;  The  Trial,  Heartsease,  The  Pil- 
lars of  the  House,  The  Clever  Woman  of 
the  Family  and  a  score  of  others  were 
published  in  close  succession;  and  later 
began  that  charming  series  of  historical 
novels  for  young  readers,  which  in  their 
own  way  have  never  been  surpassed. 

During  years  of  constant  and  rapid 
production  her  life  to  an  onlooker  was 
conspicuously  devoid  of  varied  or  pictu- 
resque experience.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
her  long  life  from  its  beginning  was 
spent  in  the  little  village  of  Otterboume, 
near  Winchester.  The  region  round 
about  is  full  of  historic  interest,  and  in 
summer  of  abounding  charm.  The  road 
thither  winds  through  a  broken  and  hilly 
country,  dipping  now  and  then  into  a 
green  valley  or  climbing  long  slopes, 
flecked  at  intervals  with  dark  green  yews. 
On  one  side  are  the  austere  lines  of  the 
downs,  on  the  other  stretch  fragrant 
meadows,  with  occasional  groups  of  low- 
thatched  cottages,  that  seem  long  ago  to 
have  sent  forth  groundward  shoots  and 
taken  root  in  the  soil.  A  slight  detour 
takes  us  through  Hursley  and  the  little 
hamlet  of  Pit,  where,  through  Miss 
Yonge's  efforts,  a  church  and  school  have 
been  established.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
church  whose  corner-stone  we  saw  laid 
with    such    breathless    interest    in    The 
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Daisy  Chain,  The  church  at  Hursley  we 
know  was  rebuilt  mainly  with  the  profits 
of  The  Christian  Year;  and  in  the  em- 
bowered garden  which  surrounds  one  of 
the  most  charming  vicarages  in  England 
Newman  said  good-by  to  Keble  for  the 
last  time.  The  neighbourhood  is  not 
without  association  that  might  have  been 
missed  elsewhere.  The  small  house  at 
Otterbourne  has  opened  its  doors  to 
many  notable  people,  Keble's  friends  and 
her  own.  At  any  rate,  it  was  the  environ- 
ment that  made  the  enormous  output  of 
her  life  possible.  For  Miss  Yonge  has 
written  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
books.  She  herself  could-  hardly  have 
told  how  many.  A  Ipfge  number  were 
written  to  point  a  passing  moral,  and 
others  as  a  sort  of  pedagogical  stop-gap 
to  the  demands  of  the  parochial  Sunday- 
school  and  library;  but  in  the  midst  of 


this  mass  of  work,  more  or  less  unillumi- 
nated  by  any  real  inspiration,  certain 
truer  and  finer  things  shaped  themselves 
in  her  imagination,  in  which  her  unques- 
tionable gifts  found  their  best  expression. 
For  many  years  the  routine  of  writing 
was  varied  by  daily  teaching  in  the  village 
school  and  visiting  among  the  poor  and 
sick  of  the  neighbourhood.  A  change  of 
work  was  a  rest,  even  when  it  meant  the 
putting  aside  of  one  novel  for  a  time  and 
taking  up  another.  This  habit  may  ac- 
count for  the  continual  reappearance  in 
her  books  of  characters  to  whom  we  had 
thought  to  say  good-by.  Readers  of  an 
older  generation  who  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  May  family  through  succes- 
sive volumes  never  felt  that  they  could 
see  too  much  of  them.  The  modern  girl, 
who  looks  into  life  more  closely,  has  lost 
the  open  sesame  to  these  pages.   She  has 
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no  regrets  that  so  nice  a  girl  as  Ethel  does 
not  wear  her  clothes  as  a  lady  bom 
should  do,  nor  is  she  interested  when 
Norman's  missionary  and  matrimonial 
plans,  come  to  a  head  together.  She 
would  not  dream  of  shedding  floods  of 
tears  over  Guy  Morville's  early  death  or 
Amy's  desolate  widowhood.  Are  there 
any  books,  for  that  matter,  that  one  does 
cry  over  nowadays  ?  Is  it  that  the  pathos 
is  too  obviously  claptrap  and  the  scenes 
shifted  for  effect?  Are  Miss  Yonge's 
characters  too  well  bred  for  the  up-to- 
date  reader?  Have  honour  and  gentle- 
ness and  courtesy — the  habit  of  sweet 
family  affection,  of  mutual  helpfulness — 
the  small  daily  graces  of  renunciation, 
grown  old-fashioned  in  books?  There 
are  no  real  villains  in  her  stories — this  is 
undoubtedly  a  loss.  If  there  are  any  that 
seem  unpromising  in  the  beginning,  they 
speedily  develop  qualities  meet  for  re- 
pentance. Neither  do  her  best  characters 
receive  the  lion's  share  of  good  fortune. 
We  half  suspect  sometimes  that  behind 
her  Anglican  prejudices  lurked  an  em- 
bryonic rationalist.  In  her  pages  a  watch- 
ful Providence  raps  the  devout  man  over 
the  knuckles  and  reminds  him  wherein 
he  has  failed.     She  was  not  far  behind 


Huxley  in  her  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
law  does  not  excuse  or  condone.  Dr. 
May's  habit  of  reckless  driving  bore  fruit 
as  certainly  in  the  death  of  his  wife  and 
daughter  Margaret  as  though  he  had  not 
been  the  most  devoted  husband  and  kind- 
est of  fathers.  The  rigorous  experience 
which  taught  courage  was  never  to  be 
lamented.  Ethel  May,  putting  love 
aside,  and  with  it  riches  and  great  honour, 
that  she  may  be  true  to  the  task  which  is 
nearest,  is  but  one  of  the  many  instances 
in  which  Miss  Yonge  emphasises  the  fact 
that  happiness  must  sometimes  be  found 
in  "doing  without." 

In  spite  of  her  excessive  shyness,  even 
a  casual  acquaintance  would  have  been 
impressed  with  the  directness  and  force 
of  her  character.  Her  eyes  had  a  quick, 
responsive  flash  when  anything  moved 
her,  and  she  was  so  full  of  eager  human 
sympathy  that  a  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge but  deepened  the  impression  that 
she  herself  was  greater  than  anything 
that  she  had  done,  and  that  she  had 
missed  by  just  too  much  or  too  little, 
among  the  influences  that  shaped  her  life, 
the  chance  of  writing  her  name  among 
the  immortals. 

Mary  K,  Seeger. 


THE   NIGHT 

This  is  the  monster,  the  Night, 

Shambling  out  of  the  deep. 

Breathing  a  vapour  of  sleep 
To  cover  the  deeds  that  the  light 
Shudders  to  name.    What  is  Right? 
What  is  Truth  ?    Who  am  I  in  the  night  ? 

This  is  the  Calaban.  Night,     ^tl^-^at^  cra./fMju/< 

Flung,  like  an  unclean  thing. 

On  the  world  made  sweet  with  the  spring, 
On  the  world  grown  dear  to  the  sight. 
Hawks  on  the  carrion  alight. 
What  are  bloodstains  and  bones  in  the  night? 

This  is  the  Circe,  the  Night, 

Dark-robed,  with  jewels  in  her  hair. 
May  a  vampire's  body  lie  bare? 

Can  a  vampire's  body  be  white  ? 

God,  who  made  darkness  and  light ! 

Can  there  be  other  hell  than  the  night? 

Zona  Gale. 
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CONCERNING  "SHIPS  THAT  PASS  IN  THE  NIGHT" 


It  is  now  eight  years  ago  since  Ships 
that  Pass  in  the  Night  was  published  by 
Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Buullen.  I  am 
reminded  of  that  fact  chiefly  because  I 
have  been  looking  at  the  MS.  of  it,  previ- 
ous to  sending  it  by  request  to  the  Glas- 
gow Exhibition.  It  has  struck  me  that 
perhaps  a  few  details  about  its  publica- 
tion might  be  interesting,  both  to  readers 
and  authors.  It  was  sent  to  Messrs. 
Blackwood  and  refused,  chiefly  because 
its  tone  was  thought  to  be  too  sad,  and 
because,  therefore,  it  would  be  unlikely  to 
win  popularity.  If  it  had  been  in  three 
volumes,  Messrs.  Blackwood  said  they 
would  have  published  it.  I  was,  of 
course,  disappointed  by  this  verdict,  but 
after  a  few  days  of  depression  I  recov- 
ered myself  and  took  the  book  to  Messrs. 
Lawrence  and  BuUen.  They  sent  a 
prompt  answer.  They  offered  to  buy 
the  copyright  for  twenty  guineas,  and 
said  that  if  the  book  was  a  success,  they 
would  send  a  further  sum.  Being  inex- 
perienced and  not  having  any  one  to  ad- 
vise me,  I  accepted,  not  because  I  wanted 
ready  money,  but  because  I  did  not  want 
any  delay  about  the  publication,  and 
Lawrence  and  Bullen  offered  to  publish 
at  once.  It  never  occcurred  to  me  to 
apply  to  the  Authors'  Society,  for  I  was 
not  an  author,  but  only  a  beginner,  and 
therefore  unproven ;  and  although  I  had 
heard  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Watt,  I  believed  that 
only  well-known  and  successful  people 
were  able  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  advice 
and  help.  So  I  did  not  even  give  him 
thought.  By  St.  Patrick — this  being  his 
day — I  wish  I  had!  For  now  I  know 
that  any  untried  writer,  with  careful 
work,  may  go  to  Mr.  Watt  and  be  sure  pi 
receiving  a  courteous  hearing.  As  for 
the  book  itself,  I  had  not  the  least  idea 
that  it  would  be  likely  to  command  any 
attention.  I  hoped  that  it  would  meet 
with  a  few  sympathetic  readers,  give  the 
publishers  a  fair  return  for  their  invest- 
ment, win  a  few  favourable  criticisms, 
and  thus  enhance  my  position  among 
editors  of  magazines  and  encourage  me 
to  work  my  way  onward  and  upward. 
More  than  this  I  did  not  hope  for. 

However,  what  happened  was  this. 
The  book  leapt  from  edition  to  edition. 
The  publishers  sent  me  four  extra 
cheques  of  twenty  guineas  each,  making 


thus  one  hundred  guineas  in  all.  Also,  I 
wrote  to  Baron  Tauchnitz,  having  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  him  from  Miss 
D*Esterre  Keeling,  and  he  agreed  to  give 
forty  pounds  for  the  book.  The  pub- 
lishers took  twenty  of  this,  and  gave  the 
other  twenty  to  me.  So  I  have  had  £125 
in  England  for  Ships,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  £105  in  England  and  £20  in  Ger- 
many. 

In  America,  as  I  had  no  copyright,  the 
book  was  pirated  everywhere.  But  one 
firm,  Messrs.  Putnam,  issued  what  was 
called  an  authorised  edition,  and  gave  me 
£5  for  writing  the  preface,  and  £25  as 
courtesy  fee.  So  that  in  America  I  have 
had  £30.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
many  thousands  of  copies  have  been  sold 
in  America.  I  have  seen  it  in  every 
variety:  from  five  cents  a  copy  up  to  a 
dollar  a  copy.  One  firm  alone  is  said 
to  have  sold  60,000  copies.  People  who 
know  something  about  these  matters 
have  told  me  that  half  a  million  copies 
is  a  modest  statement.  In  England  I 
have  had  no  means  of  judging  about  the 
figures  until  just  recently,  when  the  book 
has  practically  come  back  into  my  own 
possession,  by  the  kind  negotiations  of 
my  friend  Mr.  A.  P.  Watt,  and  the  grati- 
fying collaboration  of  my  friend  Mr. 
William  Blackwood.  Mr.  Watt  felt 
that  I  would  enjoy  owning  the  copyright, 
and  that  the  sales  would  probably  justify 
the  outlay.  So  Mr.  Blackwood  took  over 
the  twentieth  edition  of  the  book,  and 
the  sales  during  the  first  five  weeks  of 
the  new  arrangement  were  11 34  copies. 
This  applies  only  to  the  3s.  6d.  edition. 
We  were  to  have  no  control  over  or  in- 
terest in  the  6d.  edition,  which  was 
previously  sold  to  Messrs.  Newnes.  Of 
this,  I  believe,  about  160,000  have  already 
been  sold. 

These  are  the  statistics,  so'*  to  speak, 
about  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night,  It 
is  obvious  that  I  did  not  make  a  fortune 
by  it,  but  I  have  had  a  harvest  out  of  it 
which  I  consider  altogether  priceless — ^a 
harvest  of  friendships  and  fellowships 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and 
women  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  I 
myself  have  seen  the  French,  German, 
Dutch,  Norwegian  and  Danish,  Swedish, 
Finnish,  Russian,  and  Hungarian  trans- 
lations ;  and  I  still  continue  to  receive  let- 
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ters  from  unknown  friends  in  New 
Zealand,  Western  Australia,  India,  South 
America,  Canada,  and  the  United  States ; 
and  before  the  war  I  had  many  letters 
from  South  Africa  also. 

I  have  written  down  these  few  details 
chiefly  that  young  authors  may  again  be 
cautioned  against  parting  with  their 
copyright.  But  if  they  do  part  with  it, 
I  hope  that  they,  like  myself,  will  have 


the  great  pleasure  of  getting  it  back 
again — even  at  the  eleventh  hour — after 
eight  years  of  separation.  And  since 
pleasures,  like  sorrows,  do  not  come 
"single  spies,  but  in  battalions,"  I  have 
lately  received  copies  of  a  new  illustrated 
American  edition  of  Ships,  on  which  the 
publishers  are  generously  paying  me  a 
royalty. 

Beatrice  Harraden. 


BRET  HARTE'S  COUNTRY 


The  California  of  to-day  is  not  the 
California  of  Bret  Harte.  Only  the 
rugged  mountain  tops,  the  deserted 
gulches,  the  silvery  streams  and  the  sun- 
shine remain.  ''Gone  is  the  camp  and 
wasted  all  its  fire." 

Four  years  before  the  famous  "gold 
rush"  of  1849  there  were  not  over  five 
hundred  Americans  in  California.  Four 
years  after  the  "gold  rush"  the  population 
of  the  new  State  was  three  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  in  the  interval  the  argonaut 
had  become  one  of  the  heroic  figures  of 
history,  and  the  mining  camp  of  the 
"forty-niner"  had  found  a  place  in  litera- 
ture. 

San  Francisco  was  the  gateway  to  the 
mines.  New  towns,  like  Sacramento, 
Stockton  and  Marysville,  were  laid  out 
in  the  interior  valleys  as  bases  of  supplies 
for  the  mining-camps  in  the  mountains. 
Speculation  became  rife  in  all  the  valleys. 
Mushroom  towns  appeared  at  every  river 
landing  and  crossroad.  All  supplies  came 
from  the  East.  Prices  went  skyward. 
Saleratus  sold  at  $15  the  pound,  and  to- 
bacco at  $2. 

The  men  of  all  nations  who  rushed  to 
the  gold-fields,  set  up  their  abodes  in  a 
mountain  wilderness,  unf enced,  unclaimed 
and  almost  unexplored.  They  found 
rivers  of  silver,  emerald  valleys  and 
beautiful  flowers  blossoming  on  slope  and 
crag.  The  seekers  after  gold  penetrated 
the  wildest  region,  reaching  every  gulch, 
ravine,  basin,  canon,  flat,  bar  and  bench 
in  the  mountain  country. 

To-day,  the  California  mining-camps 
of  '49  are  like  deserted  battle-fields. 
Where  the  dance  hall  stood,  where  gold- 
dust  ran  in  the  streets  and  every  man 


carried  a  pistol,  are  now  grass-grown 
ruins  with  a  few  decayed  cabins,  wherein 
live  aged,  trembling  argonauts,  worn 
old  before  their  time — 3.  mere  handful  of 
survivors  of  a  once  great  army.  The 
visitor  to  the  counties  of  Calaveras  and 
Tuolumne  will  find  a  mass  of  boulders, 
where  once  stood  "Murderer's  Gulch;" 
a  grass-covered  mound  the  only  remnant 
of  "Poverty  Bar;"  while  "Red  Dog"  and 
"Muletown"  and  "Sandy  Gap"  are  but 
memories  of  a  once  strenuous,  masculine 
life. 

The  writer  who  dug  out  of  such  virgin 
soil  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  and  The 
Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat  gave  to  the  world 
the  first  realistic  pictures  of  the  life  in  the 
mining-camps  as  he  found  it ;  and  if  Bret 
Harte  had  written  naught  else  but  these 
two  brief  sketches,  his  fame  and  his  name 
in  literature  would  have  endured  without 
a  subsequent  line  from  his  versatile  pen. 
The  "scented  pine"  and  the  "roads  of 
dusty  red"  are  as  peculiarly  the  touch  of 
Bret  Harte  as  are  the  characters  of  John 
Oakhurst  and  Colonel  Starbottle.  The 
virtuous  gambler,  the  honourable  mur- 
derer and  the  saintly  blackguard  are  types 
not  of  to-day,  nor  of  yesterday,  nor  of 
to-morrow.  They  once  lived,  but  will 
never  live  again.  They  belong  to  Bret 
Harte  and  the  "days  of  '49."  And  while 
our  Bret  Harte  of  1901  turns  out  the 
same  old  tunes  from  his  musical  wonder- 
box,  we  still  find  delight  and  pleasure  in 
lending  ear,  for  they  are  to  us 

Bells  of  the  past,  whose  long- forgotten  music 

Still  fills  the  wide  expanse. 
Tinging  the  sober  twilight  of  the  present 

With  colour  of  romance.    ^  r^r\n](> 
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Table  Mountain   and  the  Land  of 
^Truthful  James." 

In  the  spring  of  1853  Bret  Harte,  then 
a  mere  boy,  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
from  the  home  of  his  birth,  Albany,  New 
York,  and  a  few  months  later  found  him 
in  the  gold  country,  his  particular  choice 
being  Sonora,  then  the  seat  of  Tuolumne 
County.  It  was  a  thriving  mining  centre 
of  eighteen  hundred  population,  and  was 
quite  sixty  miles  due  east  of  Stockton. 
It  is  still  a  thriving  town,  although  its 
population  has  dwindled  to  fourteen  hun- 
dred. In  the  region  round  about  were 
the  mining-camps  of  Jimtown,  Chinese 
Camp,  Big  Oak  Flat,  Shaw's  Flat,  Whis- 
key Hill,  Rawhide  Ranch,  Yankee  Hill, 
Moccasin  Creek,  Jackass  Flat  andTuttle- 
town. 

OREGON 


"Here,"  Mr.  Harte  tells  us  in  an  inter- 
view, *'I  was  thrown  among  the  strangest 
social  conditions  that  the  latter-day  world 
has,  perhaps,  seen.  The  setting  was  itself 
heroic.  The  great  mountains  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  lifted  majestic  snow- 
capped peaks  against  a  sky  of  purest  blue. 
Magnificent  pine  forests  of  trees,  which 
were  themselves  enormous,  gave  to  the 
landscape  a  sense  of  largeness  and  great- 
ness. It  was  a  land  of  rugged  canons, 
sharp  declivities  and  magnificent  dis- 
tances. Amid  rushing  waters  and  wild- 
wood  freedom  an  army  of  strong  men  in 
red  shirts  and  top-boots  were  feverishly 
in  search  of  the  buried  gold  of  earth. 
Nobody  shaved ;  and  hair,  mustaches  and 
beards  were  untouched  by  shears  or 
razor.  Weaklings  and  old  men  were  im- 
known.  It  took  a  stout  heart  and  a  strong 
frame  to  dare  the  venture  and  battle  for 
life  in  the  wilds.     It  was  a  civilisation 
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composed  entirely  of  young  men ;  for  on 
one  occasion,  I  remember,  an  elderly  man 
— he  was  fifty,  perhaps,  but  he  had  a  grey 
beard — was  pointed  out  as  a  curiosity, 
and  men  turned  in  the  street  to  look  at 
him  as  they  would  have  looked  at  any 
other  unfamiliar  object.  These  men, 
generally  speaking,  were  highly  civilised, 
many  ot  them  being  cultured  and  profes- 
sionally trained.  They  were  in  strange 
and  strong  contrast  with  their  surround- 
ings, for  all  the  trammels  and  convention- 
alities of  settled  civilisation  had  been  left 
thousands  of  miles  behind.  It  was  a  land 
of  perfect  freedom,  limited  only  by  the 
instinct  and  the  habit  of  law  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  mass.  All  its  forms  were 
original,  rude  and  picturesque." 

Table  Mountain  and  "Truthful  James," 
two  products  of  Tuolumne  County,  have 
become  famous  through  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Harte,  who  after  trying  his  hand  at 
mining  and  working  for  some  months  as 
an  express  messenger  settled  down  as- 
school-teacher  in  Tuttletown,  some  miles 
north  from  Sonora. 

Table  Mountain  is  a  remarkable  eleva- 
tion, five  hundred  feet  high,  thirty  miles 
in  length  and  with  an  average  width  of 
but  four  hundred  yards.  It  was  evidently 
formed  by  an  immense  stream  of  lava, 
which  was  once  confined  between  banks 
higher  than  its  own  surface,  which  banks 
have  since  been  washed  away,  leaving  the 
stream  of  lava  standing  like  a  mountain 
above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  country. 

"Truthful  James,"  who  introduced  him- 
self to  us  long  ago  in  those  well-remem- 
bered words, "I  reside  at  Table  Mountain, 
and  my  name  is  Truthful  James,"  will  go 
thundering  down  to  ages  by  reason  of 
his  famous  lines,  beginning : 

Which  I  wish  to  remark — 

And  my  language  is  plain — 
That  for  ways  that  are  dark 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain, 
The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar. 

Which  the  same  I  would  rise  to  explain. 

Bret  Harte,  schoolmaster  at  Tuttle- 
town, found  "Truthful  James"  directly 
over  the  hill  at  a  place  called  Jackass  Flat, 
sometimes  Jackass  Hill.  And  the  log- 
cabin  home  of  "T.  J.,"  whose  real  name 
is  James  W.  Gillis,  stands  to-day  half 
hidden  among  the  trees,  a  poor,  ill-shapen 
old  ruin  of  a  house,  reminiscent  of  the 
days  of  '53.    It  is  said  that  Bret  Harte 


himself  found  shelter  there,  and  Mark 
Twain  was  known  to  have  accepted  the 
hospitalities  of  "Truthful  James."  And 
Mark  Twain,  too,  has  immortalised  "the 
Sage  of  Jackass  Hill,"  another  name  for 
Gillis. 

To  reach  Table  Mountain  and  the 
home  of  "Truthful  James"  one  goes  by 
much  the  same  route  to-day  as  in  the 
mining  era ;  excepting  the  short  distance 
from  Stockton  to  Milton,  the  first  stage 
of  the  journey  can  be  made  now  by  rail. 
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An  old-fashioned  stage-coach  will  roll 
one  from  Milton  to  Table  Mountain,  a 
stretch. of  thirty-five  miles,  in  about  ten 
hours.  Twenty  miles  from  Milton  one 
arrives  at  Copperopolis,  in  Calaveras 
County,  where  the  stage  horses  are 
changed,  and  late  in  the  day,  after  a  four- 
mile  ride  down  the  grade,  the  Stanislaus 
River  is  reached.  Here  a  ferryboat  long 
enough  and.  strong  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  stage  and  four  horses  works  its 
way  across  the  stream,  and  we  enter 
Tuolumne  County  and  then — Tuttletown, 
where  at  a  wayside  inn  the  traveller  is 
regaled  with  a  chicken  dinner.  Two 
maiden  sisters  conduct  the  hostelry, 
where,  it  is  said,  chicken  is  served  thrice 
daily  to  boarders  and  travellers  alike. 

The  home  of  "Truthful  James"  stands 
well  back  from  the  stage  road,  and  a  few 
years  ago  I  found  him  there  "hale  and 
hearty,"  a  prince  of  good  fellows  and 
known  throughout  all  that  region  simply 
as  Jim  Gillis.  From  the  Gillis  home  one 
can  look  down  the  side  of  Table  Moun- 
tain on  the  silvery  Stanislaus  as  it  foams 
through  its  rocky  bed. 

The  divide  between  the  Stanislaus  and 
the  TitoUimne  rivers  reaches  a  height  of 
twenty-five  hundred  feet,  and  in  the 
gulches  and  on  the  slopes  Bret  Harte 
found  material  for  some  of  his  best  work. 
Not  far  away  to  the  eastward  are  the  sites 
of  Poverty  fiar  and  Brown's  Flat,  Shaw's 


Flat  and  Dow's  Flat,  of  which  latter 
Harte  has  told  us : 

Dew's  Flat !    That's  the  name, 

And  I  reckon  that  you 
Are  a  stranger?    The  same? 

Well,  I  thought  it  was  true— 
For  thai"  isn't  a  man  on  the  river 

As  can't  spot  the  place  at  first  vifew. 

To-day,  little  save  the  scenery  remains 
in  the  Tuolumne  region  to  remind  one  of 
the  early  days.  The  old-time  miners  are 
gone,  and  the  industry  of  gold-digging 
has  given  way  somewhat  to  lumbering 
and  fruit-raising.  Shaw's  Flat  is  a  hamlet 
of  a  hundred  souls,  while  Poverty  Bar  is 
but  a  vague  ifiemory  of  the  past. 

The    Camps    of    Calaveras. 

The  Stanislaus  River  separates  Tuol- 
►umne  County  from  the  county  of  Cala- 
veras, and  it  is  not  far  from  Tuttletown 
and  Jackass  Hill  to  the  country  made 
famous  in  Bret  Harte's  stories.  The  Cala- 
veras Clarion  and  The  Bell  Ringer  of 
AngeVs,  In  Calaveras  during  Bret 
Harte's  day  were  the  mining  towns  of 
Mokelumne  Hill,  San  Andreas,  Murphy's, 
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Angel's,  Douglass  Flat,  Esperanza,  Jesus 
Maria^  Rich  Gulch,  Murray's  Creek, 
Humbug,  West  Point  and  Bear  Creek. 
There  were  many  Mexicans  and  Span- 
iards in  Calaveras  in  the  early  mining 
days,  but  these  have  passed  away  along 
with  the  argonauts.  Mokelumne  Hill 
boasted  a  population  of  fourteen  hundred 
in  1856,  and  to-day  has  less  than  six 
hundred  people  within  its  limits.  Mur- 
phy's and  Jesus  Maria  each  had  one 
thousand  residents  forty-four  years  ago, 
and  are  now  merely  villages  of  a  few 
hundred  people,  while  San  Andreas  has 
grown  from  one  thousand  to  eight  thou- 
sand in  population. 

Forty  years  have  brought  remarkable 
changes  in  Calaveras  County.  Angel's 
Camp  is  now  devoting  itself  to  fruit- 
growing as  well  as  gold-mining.  Its 
present  population  is  about  nine  hundred. 
New  towns  like  Copperopolis,  Milton, 
Rosewood,  Telegraph  City,  Wallace  and 
Valley  Springs  have  reared  their  chimneys 
and  church  spires,  while  the  "flats"  and 
"bars"  and  "camps"  of  the  mining  era 
have  disappeared.  The  railroad,  too,  has 
penetrated  Calaveras  from  two  directions, 
and  passengers  by  rail  now  visit  the 
famous  region  of  the  big  trees. 

Calaveras  County  gave  Bret  Harte 
material  for  his  famous  verses  on  "The 
Pliocene  Skull,"  for  it  was  within  two 
miles  of  Angel's  Camp  that  the  famous 
human  relic  of  the  earliest  period  was 
unearthed.  We  remember  how  the  poem 
began : 

Speak,    O    man,    less    recent!      Fragmentary 

fossil ! 
Primal  pioneer  of  pliocene  formation. 
Hid   in   the   lowest  drifts  below   the  earliest 

stratum 
Of  volcanic  tufa! 

And  likewise  of  the  words  with  which 
the  verses  closed : 

Which  my  name  is  Bowers,  and  my  crust  was 

busted, 
Falling  down  a  shaft  in  Calaveras  County ; 
Now  I'd  take  it  kindly  if  you'd  send  the  pieces 
Home  to  old  Missouri ! 

In  his  dialect  poem,  "The  Society  on 
the  Stanislaus,"  Mr.  Harte  first  intro- 
duced us  to  "Abner  Dean  of  Angelas"  and 
"Brown  of  Calaveras."  Angel's  was  the 
short  term  for  Angel's  Camp,  whose 
population  at  this  moment  is  something 


crossing  the  stanislaus. 

*'a    ferryboat    long    enough     and    strong 

enough  to  accommodate  a  stage  and 

four    horses    works   its    way 

across  the  stream." 

like  three  hundred.  There  is  another 
poem  by  Mr.  Harte,  entitled  "Thompson 
of  Angel's,". the  Thompson  of  whom  we 
have  this  unique  pen  portrait : 

It  is  the  story  of  Thompson— of  Thompson,  the 

hero  of  Angels. 
Frequently  drunk  was  Thompson,  but  always 

polite  to  the  stranger; 
Light  and  free  was  the  touch  of  Thompson 

upon  his  revolver. 

There  are  few  things  in  the  later  works 
of  Bret  Harte  more  delightful  and  quaint 
than  his  description  of  the  office  occupied 
by  the  leading  newspaper  of  Calaveras: 

The  editorial  sanctum  of  the  Clarion  opened 
upon  the  composing-room  on  the  one  side  and 
apparently  upon  the  rest  of  Calaveras  County 
upon  the  other.  For,  situated  on  the  summit  of 
a  very  steep  hill,  the  pines  sloped  away  from 
the  editorial  windows  to  the  long  valley  of  the 
South  Fork  and — infinity.  The  little  wooden 
building  had  invaded  nature  without  subduing 
it.  It  was  filled  night  and  day  with  the  mur- 
mur of  pines  and  their  fragrance. 

That  famous  sanctum  has  long  since 
passed  away,  but  the  office  of  the  Cala- 
veras Chronicle  stands  to-day  at  Mokel- 
umne Hill,  a  vivid  reminder  of  Bret 
Harte's  short  story,  "The  Boom  in  the 
Calaveras  Clarion." 
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JAMES  OILUa 

"l  RESIDE  AT  TABLE   MOUNTAIN,   AND   MY   NAME 
IS  TRUTHFUL  JAMES." 

Not  far  from  Mokelumne  Hill  the 
tourist  will  find  "the  rival  settlement  of 
Liberty  Hill,"  wherein  Mr.  Harte  places 
his  story  The  Argonauts  of  North  Lib- 
erty, 

HI. 

Spanish  Idyls  and  Dialect  Verse. 

The  complete  poetical  writings  of  Bret 
Harte  include  National  Poems,  Spanish 
Idyls  and  Legends,  Poems  in  Dialect, 
Paradise  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,  The 
Spanish  Idyls  and  the  Dialect  Verse  alone 
deal  with  California  local  incident  and 
local  colour,  and  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  fragmentary  paper. 

Quite  naturally,  in  taking  up  the  Span- 
ish phase  of  early  California  life,  the 
poet  dropped  into  verse  over  the  life  and 
character  of  Junipero,  the  patron  saint  of 
the  mission  Indians,  and  in  "The  Miracle 
of  Padre  Junipero"  the  poet  recalls 

— the  tale  that  the  Chronicle 
Tells  of  the  wonderful  miracle 
Wrought  by  the  pious  Padre  Serro, 
The  very  reverend  Junipero. 

The  country  of  Serra,  which  name  Mr. 
Harte  spells  Serro,  was  in  Monterey  and 
vicinity.  The  old  mission  of  San  An- 
tonio de  Padua  was  located  some  twenty 


miles  from  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Monterey ;  and  here  also  was  San  Carlos, 
the  former  residence  of  Padre  Serra,  who 
was  selected  in  1768  to  take  principal 
charge  of  the  missions  of  California,  of 
which  he  was  the  founder  and  father. 

In  "The  Wonderful  Spring  of  San 
Joaquin"  Mr.  Harte  deals  locally  with 
numerous  places  now  known  to  the 
present  generation,  for  in  telling  his  tale 
in  verse  he  says: 

Such,  at  least,   was  the  wondrous   news 
The  Padre  brought  into  Santa  Cruz. 
*  *  *  *  ♦ 

Some  from  the  healthful  Aptos  Creek 
Hastened  to  bring  their  helpless  sick; 
Even  the  fishers  of  rude  Soquel 
Suddenly  found  they  were  far  from  well; 
The  brawny  dwellers  of  San  Lorenzo 
Said  in  fact  they  ha  I  never  been  so ; 
And  all  were  ailing — strange  to  say — 
From  Pescadero  to  Monterey. 

There  is  no  fiction  here,  but  faithful 
names  of  real  localities,  existing  the  same 
to-day  as  then;  and  river  and  mountain 
and  seacoast  town  are  easily  recognised. 


(Prom  a  California  Annual,  1867.) 
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WROUGHT  BY  THE  PIOUS    PADRE   SERRO^ 
THE      VERY      REVEREND    JUNIPERO." 

— "the  MIRACLE  OF  PADRE  JUNIPERO." 

The  famous  old  Mission  Dolores  in 
San  Francisco  is  perpetuated  in  the  poem 
"The  Angelus,"  written  at  the  mission  in 
1868;  and  is  likewise  touched  upon  in 
the  more  extensive  poem  "Concepcion  de 
Arguello,"  a  tale  of  the  San  Francisco 
presidio  of  1800. 

In  that  well-remembered  poem  "Don 
Diego  of  the  South"  Mr.  Harte  gives  us 
a  charming  picture  of  the  Mission  San 
Gabriel,  which  still  exists  near  the  Los 
Angeles  of  to-day.    He  tells  how 

As  you  passed  throueh  the  upper  town 
The  Encinal  where  the  road  goes  down 
To  San  Felipe.     There  one  morn 
They  found  Diego.  .  .  . 

Another  old  mission,  that  of  San  Luis 
Rey,  is  described  in  the  poem  entitled 
"Friar  Pedro's  Ride,'*  a  bit  of  verse  which 
tells,  not  without  a  glamour  of  romance, 
how  Friar  Pedro  with  six  dragoons  rode 
out  of  the  mission, 

Each  armed  alike  for  either  prayer  or  fray. 
Handcuffs  and  missals  they  had  slung  together ; 
And  as  an  aid  the  gospel  truth  to  scatter 
Each  swung  a  lasso — alias  a  riata. 

Eventually  came  the  ruin  of  the  mis- 


sion, and  the  empty  walls  and  fallen  spire 
are  thus  depicted : 

The  mission  is  no  more;  upon  its  walls 
The  golden  lizards  slip,  or  breathless  pause. 
Still  as  the  sunshine  brokenly  that  falls 
Through    crannied    roof    and    spider-web    of 

gauze ; 
No  more  the  bell  its  solemn  warning  calls — 
A  holier  silence  thrills  and  overawes ; 
And  the  sharp  lights  and  shadows  of  to-day 
Outline  the  Mission  of  San  Luis  Rey. 

Still  another  picture  of  early  Spanish 
life  is  given  in  the  poem  "In  the  Mission 
Garden,"  a  ballad  of  those  days  long 
gone, 

When  the  American  came  to  the  mission. 

In  Bret  Harte's  dialect  poems  there 
are  those  of  the  Table  Mountain  region, 
of  which  mention  is  made  elsewhere ;  and 
in  addition  I  might,  did  not  space  forbid, 
dwell  at  length  upon  the  poems  "Jim," 
"Chiquita,"  "In  the  Tunnel,"  "Cicely," 
"Penelope"  and  others.  The  local  setting 
of  these  dialect  poems  is  largely  imagina- 
tive, however ;  and  Simpson's  Bar,  Alkali 
Station  and  Rattlesnake  Greek  are  locali- 
ties in  name  only. 

IV. 

"Sandy  Bar"  and  "Poker  Flat." 

Sierra  Gounty  is  fifty  miles  long  from 
east  to  west  and  twenty  miles,  wide  from 
north  to  south.  It  lies  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  corner  of  the  State,  and  the 
adjoining  county  across  the  liii^-in  Ne- 
vada is  that  of  Washoe,  famed  in  ^lining 
history.  ^"-^ 

Sierra  Gounty  is  four  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  in  the  centre  is  a 
mountain  called  the  Yuba  Butte,  eight 
thousand  eight  hundred  feet  high.  In  and 
about  this  mountain  region  was  located 
the  "Poker  Flat"  and  "Sandy  Bar"  of 
Bret  Harte's  stories,  along  with  Downie- 
ville,  Monte  Gristo,  Zion  Hill  and  Gox's 
Bar,  other  mining  towns  of  the  vicinity. 

The  North  Fork  of  the  Yuba  River 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  county, 
and  the  North  Fork  figures  prominently 
in  fully  a  score  of  Bret  Harte's  stories. 
From  Downieville,  the  Sierra  Gounty 
base  of  supplies  and  mining  headquarters, 
a  stage  will  take  you  over  the  hills  ta 
Poker  Flat  in  a  i5§wpl^  of  hours.     But 
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once  reached,  the  former  lively  camp 
from  which  the  "Outcasts"  were  sent 
about  their  business  will  certainly  prove 
a  disappointment. 

There  are  to-day  but  six  houses  in 
Poker  Flat  and  but  one  woman.  I  have 
forgotten  her  name,  but  upon  my  last 
visit  there  I  remember  her  as  a  very  large 
person  with  a  very  red  face,  who  wore 
a  short  green  dress,  heavy  boots  with 
spurs  on  them,  a  straw  hat  and  a  paper 
collar.  And  she  smoked  a  clay  pipe  in- 
cessantly. 

In  1852,  Poker  Flat  produced  $700,000 
in  gold  bullion  in  a  single  month  and 
celebrated  the  event  with  a  triple  hanging. 
Then  came  the  public  spasm  of  virtue 
which  caused  the  John  Oakhursts  and  the 
* 'Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat"  to  depart  from 
thence  and  die  of  cold  and  starvation  on 
the  snowbound  road  to  Sandy  Bar.  There 
are  no  **Oakhursts"  nor'Uncle  Billys"  in 
Poker  Flat  to-day,  and  when  the  stranger 
makes  the  slow  descent  and  suddenly,  by 
a  sharp  turn  in  the  trail,  comes  upon  the 
famous  camp,  he  finds  in  that  huddle  of 
cabins  little  to  remind  him  of  the  Poker 
Flat  of  1852. 

The  famous  slope  presents  almost  a 
picture  of  utter  ruin.  There  are  but  eight 
people  living  in  the  old  town,  while  a 
hundred  dead  ones  sleep  in  the  cemetery. 
Some  of  the  graves  are  marked  with 
wooden  headboards,  some  with  stakes, 
but  many  have  nothing  above  them. 
Nearly  all  of  them  were  laid  to  rest  with- 
out religious  rites  save  a  Bible  reading  by 
old  Charlie  Pond,  who,  though  a  profes- 
sional gambler,  was  selected  for  the  relig- 
ious office,  owing  to  his  excellent  voice 
and  oratorical  ability. 

In  1853  and  1854  there  were  two  thou- 
sand souls  in  Poker  Flat,  and  fifteen 
stores,  five  hotels,  three  dance  halls  and 
seven  gambling  houses.  There  is  but  one 
man  left  to-day  of  that  original  company. 
He  is  Henry  Waggoner,  an  old  and 
grizzled  veteran,  who  delights  to  tell  how 
in  1856  a  circus  came  to  town  and  sold 
fifteen  hundred  tickets  of  admission  at 
$20  each. 

The  author  tells  us  in  The  Outcasts 
that 

The  road  to  Sandy  Bar — a  camp  that,  not 
having  as  yet  experienced  the  regenerating 
influences  of  Poker  Flat,  consequently  seemed 
to  oflfer  some  invitation  to  the  emigrants — lay 
over  a  steep  mountain  range.    It  was  distant  a 


Stacy's  gambling  house. 
*'around  the  corner  from   that  dingy   old 

MINT." — "three   partners." 

day's  severe  travel.  The  trail  was  narrow  and 
difficult. 

The  road  is  easy  to  find  in  these  later 
days,  and  there  are  places  in  the  trail 
where  one  can  imagine  the  "Outcasts" 
camped  in  the  snow,  and  where  the 
"Duchess"  and  "Piney"  were  found 
locked  in  each  other's  arms,  not  far  from 
the  spot  where  John  Oakhurst  lay 

pulseless  and  cold,  with  a  Derringer  by  his 
side  and  a  bullet  in  his  heart,  .  .  .  who  was 
at  once  the  strongest  and  yet  the  weakest  of 
the  outcasts  of  Poker  Flat. 

In  The  Two  Men  of  Sandy  Bar  and 
in  "Tennessee's  Partner"  are  given  some 
delightful  pictures  of  "Sandy  Bar;"  this, 
for  instance : 

The  little  canon  was  stifling  with  heated, 
resinous  odours,  and  the  decaying  driftwood  on 
the  bar  sent  forth  faint  sickening  exhalations, 
.  .  .  and  above  all  this,  etched  on  the  dark 
firmament,  rose  the  Sierra,  remote  and  pas- 
sionless, crowned  with  remoter,  passionless 
stars. 

The  scenes  in  the  story  of  Miggles 
and  that  of  M'liss  are  also  laid  in  the 
region  about  Pote,a%Ual^^.v^Bar. 
Downieville,  the  Sierra  County  ^eat,  was 
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on  the  line  of  the  Pioneer  Stage  Com- 
pany, between  Sacramento  and  Washoe 
County  in  Nevada.  My  impression  is 
that  the  wayside  home  of  "Miggles"  was 
on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Yuba,  not  far 
from  Poker  Flat. 

V. 

"Gabriel  Conroy." 

In  this,  Mr.  Harte's  longest  and  most 
ambitious  story,  so  many  localities  are 


introduced  that  one  involuntarily  ex- 
claims, **This  is  a  California  romance  not 
of  a  section,  but  of  the  whole  common- 
wealth," for  the  scene  is  constantly 
changing,  and  from  "One  Horse  Gulch" 
to  San  Francisco  or  to  Marysville  and 
back  again,  or  to  the  old  mission  in  the 
north  or  the  old  mission  in  the  south,  Mr. 
Harte  shifts  his  scenes  with  the  rapid 
dexterity  of  a  lightning-change  artist. 

There  is  no  "One  Horse  Gulch"  to-day, 
nor  was  there  such  a  place  in  the  early 
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"the  old  church  was    much   unchanged   since  the  last  hundred  years/' — "GABRIEL  CONRDY." 


days ;  but  in  Plumas  County  are  numer- 
ous towns,  any  one  of  which  Mr.  Harte 
could  have  utilised  for  the  opening  scenes 
of  his  dramatic  novel.  As  is  well  known, 
and  as  our  author  himself  has  acknowl- 
edged, the  story  of  the  lost  emigrant  party 
doomed  to  perish  in  the  snowdrifts  of  the 
Sierras  is  the  historic  tale  of  the  ill-fated 
Donner  party  told  over  again  in  the  form 
of  fiction. 

Monument  Caiion,  where  Philip  Ashley 
buried  the  box  of  precious  documents, 
exists   to-day   a   thriving   settlement   in 


Placer  County,  reached  by  stage  from 
Emigrant  Gap.  But  *'One  Horse  Gulch," 
where  the  surviving  emigrants  lingered 
and  made  their  home,  lies  farther  north- 
ward in  Plumas  County,  as  I  have  previ- 
ously stated,  for  this  is  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Harte's  own  statement  on  page  245, 
wherein  he  says: 

The  Grand  Conroy  House  will  be  managed 
by  Mrs.  Markle,  well  known  to  One  Hor-^e 
Gulch.  She  will  be  aided  by  Miss  Sarah 
Clark,  who  as  hash  slinger  can  walk  over  any- 
thing of  her  weight  in  Plumas. 
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The  Presidio  of  San  Ramon,  before 
whose  gruff  commandante  Grace  Ashley 
made  her  appearance  in  the  ninth  chapter, 
embraced  a  section  of  country  between 
San  Francisco  and  Stockton,  the  town  of 
San  Ramon  in  Contra  Costa  County,  now 
a  hamlet  of  seventy-five  inhabitants,  still 
remaining  as  an  earnest  of  the  original 
presidio.  Not  far  away,  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Ma- 
rin, is  the  vil- 
lage of  San 
Geronimo,  with 
its  forty  popu- 
lation, which 
was  the  home 
of  Don  Jose 
Bluent,  who 
caused  the  res- 
cue of  the  sur- 
viving Conroy 
emigrants-. 

Marysville, 
the  bustling  lit- 
tle city  of  Yuba 
County,  figures 
somewhat 
prominently  in 
Gabriel  Conroy, 
for  it  was  here 
that  Mr.  Victor 
Ramirez  ap- 
peared, and  we 
are  told  how  he 
stepped  briskly 
from  the  Sacra- 
mento stage- 
coach and  in- 
quired at  the 
office  of  the 
Marysville  Ho- 
tel for  Mrs. 
Grace  Conroy. 
In  another 
chapter  Mr. 
Harte  describes 
the  Interna- 
tional Hotel  in 
Marysville,  but 

this  is  merely  a  name ;  for  the  only  hotels 
known  to  the  Yuba  town  in  the  early 
days  were  the  United  States,  the  West- 
ern, the  Bee  Hive  and  the  Merchant's 
Exchange. 

In  the  development  of  the  story  one  of 
the  best-known  of  Harte's  characters, 
Mr.  Jack  Hamlin 


found  himself  wandering  in  the  lower  coast 
counties.  At  San  Luis  Rey  he  attended  a 
bull  fight  .  .  .  and  the  next  day  he  crossed  the 
coast  range  and  drifted  into  a  mission  of  .San 
Antonio. 

San  Luis  Rey  ts  in  San  Diego  County, 
and  the  mission  "over  the  range"  of 
which  Bret  Harte  writes  was  that  of  San 
Antonio  de  Pala.     Pala  is  not,  properly 

speaking,  a  mis- 
sion. It  was  but 
a  branch  of  San 
Luis  del  Rey, 
founded  in 
1816  by  the 
good  Father 
Peyre,  that  he 
might  be  nearer 
the  gentiles  of 
the  mountains. 
It  consisted 
solely  of  a  chap- 
el and  a  few 
scattererl  cor- 
rals, the  re- 
mains of  which 
are  in  a  splen- 
did state  of 
preservation 
to-day. 

The  distin- 
guishing fea- 
ture of  Pala  is 
its  belfry.  It 
stands  ofTto  the 
left, like  a  silent 
sentinel  guard- 
ing the  ruins 
beneath  it.  Sus- 
pended in  it  are 
the  same  bells 
that  called  the 
neophytes  to 
prayer  nearly  a 
century  ago. 
Nature,  striv- 
ing to  adorn  the 
beautiful  relic, 
has  planted  a 
huge  cactus  on  the  extreme  top,  which, 
when,  in  bloom,  presents  a  very  interest- 
ing picture. 

In  Book  VII.  of  Gabriel  Conroy  Mr. 
Harte  bewilders  us  by  mixing  his  mis- 
sions most  disastrously.  In  describing 
the  destruction  of  San  Antonio  by  earth- 
quake, he  tells  us  that        r^^^^ 
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the  following  afternoon  Arthur  Poinsett 
reached  San  Geronimo,  within  fifteen  miles  of 
San  Antonio. 

The  Mission  of  San  Antonio  de  Padua 
was  situated  on  the  Salinas  River,  some 
twenty  miles  from  Monterey,  whereas 
San  Geronimo,  in  Marin  County,  is 
northward  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  Thus, 
with  San  Antonio  de  Pala  in  San  Diego 
County  and  San  Antonio  de  Padua  in 
Monterey  County,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
discover  the  San  Antonio  of  Gabriel  Con- 
roy.  There  is  to-day  a  hamlet  named 
San  Antonio  in  Marin  County,  a  few 
miles  north  of  San  Geronimo,  and  a  San 
Antonio  Creek;  and  with  this  name  be- 


fore him  Mr.  Harte  may  have  placed  his 
mission  **fifteen  miles  from  San  Geroni- 
mo" in  Marin  County  and  "over  the  coast 
range  from  San  Luis  Rey,"  in  San  Diego 
County. 

VI. 

"The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp"   and 
Other  Tales 

I  confess  that  after  no  small  sum  of 
labour  I  am  unable  exactly  to  discover 
Roaring  Camp  where  the  "Luck"  was 
born.  In  that  first,  best  and  most  re- 
nowned sketch  from  the  pen  of  Bret 
Harte,  it  will  be  recalled  that  "Tipton 
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proposed  that  they  should  send  the  child 
to  Red  Dog — a  distance  of  forty  niilcs^ 
there  female  attention  could  be  procured/' 
But  "Red  Dog,"  like  "Roaring  Camp/' 
has  not  been  itlentified  to  a  certainty,  al- 
though there  was  once  a  Red  Dog  not  far 
from  Fiddletown,  in  Amador  County, 
while  the  Red  Dog  of  to-day  is  in  Nevada 
County,  not  far  from  Dutch  Flat. 

Mr.  Harte  tells  of  the  flood  in  the 
North  Fork  that  put  Red  Dog  twice  under 
water  and  forewarned  **Roaring  Camp." 
In  Sierra  County  there  is  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Yuba,  and  in  Amador  County,  not 
far  from  Fiddletown,  runs  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Mokelumne.  In  Tennessee's 
Partner,  Red  Dog  is  again  mentioned  as 
being  not  far  away  from  Sandy  Bar, 
while  in  The  Calaveras  Clarion  Red  Dog 
is  situated-  a  mile  or  two  from  Sonora  in 
Tuolumne  County.  There  may  have  been 
three  and  even  four  Red  Dogs  in  Cali- 
fornia in  the  mining  days,  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  the  Nevada  County  town 


**WHERE  THE  STURDY  OCEAN  BREEZE  DRIVES 
THE  SPRAY  BY  ROARING  SEAS." 

— "the    BALLADE   OF    MR.    COOKE." 

of  that  name  was  the  real  locality  of  Mr. 
Harte's  stories.  In  that  latter-day  story 
The  Ancestors  of  Peter  Atherly,  the 
opening  scene  of  which  is  laid  at  Rough 
and  Ready,  Red  Dog  is  mentioned  as  a 
near-by  town,  and  the  Red  Dog  Sentinel 
is  the  name  given  to  the  local  newspaper 
of  that  region.  There  are  three  towns 
to-day  bearing  the  name  of  Rough  and 
Ready,  located  in  Mendocino,  Siskiyou 
and  Nevada  counties,  respectively;  and, 
observing  the  close  proximity  of  Red 
Dog  to  Rough  and  Ready,  as  set  forth  in 
Peter  Atherlv,  I  am  about  convinced  that 
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OP   JONIPBRO    SBKKA. 

Bret  Harte's  Red  Dog  was  in  Nevada 
County. 

The  Rough  and  Ready  of  Nevada 
County,  which  was  the  scene  of  that  fa- 
mous story  A  Millionaire  of  Rough  and 
Ready,  is  a  mere  group  of  cabins,  about 
four  miles  distant  from  the  town  of 
Grass  Valley.  It  was  in  this  same  hamlet 
that  Mr.  Harte  locates  his  charming  story 
of  Dick  Spindler^s  Christmas,  in  which 
he  describes  how 

the  ditches  were  overflowed,  the  fords  of 
the  Fork  impassable,  the  sluicing  adrift  and 
the  trails  and  wagon  roads  to  Rough  and 
Ready  knee  deep  in  mud. 

Concerning  the  locality  of  other  well- 
known  short  stories  and  poems,  a  word 
will  suffice.  In  "Three  Partners"  some  of 
the  scenes  are  laid  at  Boomtown  on  the 
Black  Spur  range,  near  Red  Dog.  In 
the  same  story  Stacy's  bank  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  described  as 

"Around  the  corner  from  that  dingy  old 
mint,"  and  from  which  Barker  "could  look 
along  the  deserted  length  of  Montgomery 
Street  to  the  heights  of  Telegraph  Hill." 

Mugginsville,  which  figures  promi- 
nently in  "The  Man  of  No  Account,"  is  in 
Siskiyou  County,  not  far  from  Yreka. 
Mugginsville  to-day  is  a  mere  hamlet. 

At  least  two  of  Mr.  Harte's  poems  deal 
with  Mariposa  County.  In  "The  Hornet's 
Nest"  the  author  informs  us  how 

Walker   of   MuTphy's   blew    a   hole   through 
Peters 

For  telling  him  he  lied; 
Then  up  and  dusted  out  of  South  Hornitos, 

Across  the  Long  Divide." 

In  the  **Babes  in  the  Wood"  the  vicin- 


ity of  Pine  Tree  Mine,  also  in  Mariposa 
County,  is  described ;  and  in  this  poem  we 
are  reminded  that 

Times  aren't  as  they  used  to  be, 

When  gold  was  flush  and  the  boys  were  frisky. 

There  is  not  much  of  San  Francisco  in 
Mr.  Harte's  stories.  Outside  of  the  few 
paragraphs  to  be  found  in  "Three  Part- 
ners" and  Gabriel  Conroy,  of  which  I 
have  already  made  mention,  there  is  this 
striking  bit  of  description  in  The  Man  at 
the  Semaphore: 

The  Cliff  House  and  Fort  Point  did  not 
then  exist;  from  Black  Point  the  curving  line 
of  shore  showed  only  a  stretch  of  glittering 
wind-swept  sand-dunes. 

In  "The  Ballad  of  Mr.  Cooke,"  a  legend 
of  the  Cliff  House,  that  far-famed  show- 
place,  we  are  presented  a  glowing  picture 
of  the  scene 

Where  the  sturdy  ocean  breeze 
Drives  the  spray  of  roaring  seas. 

Will  M.  Clemens. 


(Drawing  by  Harry  Fenn  in  the  Century  Magazine^ 

"but  pancha  is  twelve,  and  she  is  the  rose- 
tree  ;  AND  I  AM  THE  OLIVE,  AND  THIS  IS  THE 
GARDEN.'' — "in  THE  MISSION  GARDEN." 
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THE  HUELESS  LOVE 

Unto  that  love  must  we  through  fire  attain, 
Which  those  two  held  as  breath  of  common  air; 
The  hands  of  whom  were  given  in  bond  elsewhere; 

Whom  Honour  was  untroubled  to  restrain. 

Midway  the  road  of  our  life's  term  they  met, 

And  one  another  knew  without  surprise ; 

Nor  cared  that  beauty  stood  in  mutual  eyes ; 
Nor  at  their  tardy  meeting  nursed  regret. 

To  them  it  was  revealed  how  they  had  found 

The  kindred  nature  and  the  needed  mind ; 

The  mate  by  long  conspiracy  designed ; 
The  flower  to  plant  in  sanctuary  ground. 

Avowed  in  vigilant  solicitude 

For  either,  what  most  lived  within  each  breast 

They  let  be  seen:  yet  every  human  test 
Demanding  righteousness  approved  them  good. 

She  leaned  on  a  strong  arm,  and  little  feared 
Abandonment  to  help  if  heaved  or  sank 
Her  heart  at  intervals  while  Love  looked  blank. 

Life  rosier  were  she  but  less  revered. 

An  arm  that  never  shook  did  not  obscure 
Her  woman's  intuition  of  the  bliss — 
Their  tempter's  moment  o'er  the  black  abyss, 

Across  the  narrow  plank — ^he  could  abjure. 

Then  came  a  day  that  clipped  for  him  the  thread. 
And  their  first  touch  of  lips,  as  he  lay  cold. 
Was  all  of  earthly  in  their  love  untold, 

Beyond  all  earthly  known  to  them  who  wed. 

So  has  there  come  the  gust  at  South- West  flung 
By  sudden  volt  on  eves  of  freezing  mist, 
When  sister  snowflake  sister  snowdrop  kissed. 

And  one  passed  out,  and  one  the  bell-head  hung. 

George  Meredith. 
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SEVEN  BOOKS  OF  SOME  IMPORTANCE 


Thackeray's  "Stray  Papers."* 

Here  we  have  what  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  should  be  the  final  vol- 
ume of  Thackeray's  minor  pieces ;  and  in 
the  production  of  it  Mr.  Lewis  Melville 
has  deserved  well  of  all  students  of  Thack- 
eray. He  has  brought  together  every- 
thing ignored  by  or  unknown  to  Mrs. 
Ritchie  in  the  editing  of  the  biographical 
edition  of  her  father's  works ;  and  he  has 
left  untouched  the  ground  dealt  with  in 
Thackeray's  Contributions  (hitherto  un- 
identified) to  Punch.  He  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  overlooked  "Rolandseck," 
one  of  the  Britannia  series;  perhaps  be- 
cause all  the  other  numbers  had  duly  been 
absorbed  by  Mrs.  Ritchie,  and  Mr.  Mel- 
ville took  it  for  granted  that  this  was 
among  them.  Moreover,  he  has  very 
properly  omitted  the  papers,  such  as  the 
"Snob  Papers,"  which  Thackeray  de- 
clared he  would  have  suppressed  if  he 
could.  Otherwise  everything  is  here — 
everything  published  from  "1821  to 
1847."  At  least,  Mr.  Melville  says  "1821" 
on  his  title-page,  but  he  doubtless  means 
1829;  for  at  the  former  date  the  novelist 
was  but  a  child  of  ten  years  old.  It  may 
be  said  at  once  that  this  volume  is  cordial- 
ly to  be  welcomed  for  reasons  that  appear 
later  on ;  but  objection  should  be  made  to 
the  inclusion  of  the  two  most  important 
pieces  in  the  book — ^"Speeches  of  Henry, 
Lord  Brougham,  etc.,  Edinburgh,  1839," 
which  was  published  in  the  British  and 
Foreign  Review,  or  European  Quarterly 
Journal;  and  "Elizabeth  Brownrigge: 
A  Tale,"  published  in  Eraser's  Magazine 
in  August  and  September,  1832. 

Mr.  Melville  very  properly  expresses 
doubt  as  to  "Elizabeth  Brownrigge" — 
the  capital  parody  on  Lytton's  Eugene 
Aram,  which,  however,  has  nothing 
either  of  the  touch  or  the  manner  of 
Thackeray.  Dr.  John  Brown  thought  it 
was  by  Thackeray ;  Mr.  Swinburne  said 
"it  ought  to  be,"  if  it  were  not ;  Richard 
Heme  Shepherd  jumped  at  the  hazard — 
as  all  who  knew  him  would  expect  him  to 

*Stray  Papers,  1821-1847.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction sind  Notfs,  by  tewis  Melrillcr 


do;  and  Mr.  Anderson  actually  included 
it  in  his  Bibliography  without  a  query- 
mark.  For  my  part  I  can  find  no  resem- 
blance to  Thackeray  in  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  strong 
family  likeness  to  the  work  that  Douglas 
Jerrold  was  doing  at  that  time.  The 
turns  of  expression,  the  handling  of 
sentences,  the  peculiarities  of  dialogue 
are  rather  Jerroldian  than  Thackerayan ; 
and  I  would  remind  the  reader  that  in 
the  autumn  of  1831 — just  before  the  pub- 
lication of  "Elizabeth  Brownrigge," 
Jerrold  was  writing  a  parody  not  dissimi- 
lar entitled  "The  Tudor  Fiend  and  his 
Three  Pupils"  in  the  Monthly  Magazine, 
in  which  one  pupil  gets  gibbeted  (like 
Elizabeth),  the  other  is  murdered  by  his 
fellow,  and  the  third  fractures  his  skull 
"against  the  barrier  of  his  own  wealth," 
I  would  remind  the  reader,  but  I  would 
not  harp  upon  the  fact,  as  the  circum- 
stance may  be  merely  a  coincidence,  that 
some  years  afterward  Jerrold  himself 
wrote  "The  Brownrigg  Papers,"  for 
which  George  Cruikshamk  etched  a  fron- 
tispiece. The  volume  was  so  called  be- 
cause Jerrold  signed  many  of  the  papers 
"Henry  Brownrigg."  It  was  edited  by 
his  son  Blanchard,  and  contained  the 
"Tutor  Fiend"  aforesaid. 

As  to  the  "Lord  Brougham"  review — 
a  really  important  literary  eflFort  (which 
together  with  the  Brownrigge  story  ap- 
propriates a  quarter  of  a  volume) — the 
style  is  not  so  different  perhaps  from 
what  Thackeray's  became  later  on.  But, 
like  the  manner,  it  is  more  finished,  more 
sober,  more  mature  than  anything  that 
Thackeray  was  producing  in  1839,  and 
far  better  informed  on  political  matters 
than  we  have  independent  evidence  of 
in  his  other  writings.  Besides,  Thack- 
eray was  a  careful  prophet  at  all  times. 
Would  he  have  ventured  on  saying  of 
Lord  Brougham  at  that  early  date — 

"...  He  might  have  stood  upon  a 
moral  eminence,  so  exalted,  so  command- 
ing, that  the  eyes  of  all  should  have  been 
turned  on  him  in  admiration,  in  gratitude, 
and  love ;  but  having  played  for  his  stake 
for  his  own  sake,  not  for  the  sake  of 
mighty  principles  and  of  his  country,  he 
has  fallen,  and  fallen  not  to  rise  agaiq, 
among  bi3  contemporaries"  l^^^^v^ 
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He  adds,  it  is  true,  certain  qualifica- 
tions— ^but  is  this  Thackeray's  manner? 
is  it  thus  that  a  young  man  of  wisdom 
would  have  written  of  a  statesman  still 
in  his  intellectual  prime?  We  are  told 
that  Mr.  Anderson  identified  the  piece; 
it  is  true  that  in  his  otherwise  admirable 
Bibliography  he  has  included  it  without 
any  sort  of  hesitancy — ^just  as  confidently 
as  he  included  "Elizabeth  Brownrigge." 
Some  more  evidence  than  this  is  required 
before  the  dictum  is  to  be  accepted. 

There  are  other  points  on  which  ex- 
ception may  be  taken  by  way  of  friendly 
criticism,  and  it  is  as  well  to  dispose  of 
them  forthwith.  Complaint  must  be 
made  that  the  printers  have  been  pleased 
to  alter  Thackeray's  punctuation— capi- 
tals and  so  forth — ^after  the  manner  of 
printers  who  prefer  their  "own  rules"  to 
those  of  the  greatest  writer  who  ever 
lived.  I  speak  from  experience.  In  the 
case  of  my  own  book  on  Thackeray,  the 
printers  persistently  ignored  my  fore- 
warnings,  and  copiously  altered  Thack- 
eray's spellingand  punctuation  (especially 
Jeames's!),  and  entailed  expense,  trouble 
and  infinite  labour  in  putting  things  right. 
Let  Mr.  Melville  compare,  say,  the  Letter 
on  the  Fine  Arts  from  the  Pictorial  Times 
(p.  218)  with  the  original,  or  even  with 
Shepherd's  reprint  in  "Sultan  Stork," 
and  he  will  experience  the  cruel  after- 
pang  that  the  innocent  author  so  often 
receives.  Again,  the  reference  on  p.  277 
to  "Paris  Rebels,"  one  of  the  "doubtful" 
papers  in  Fraser — should  of  course  be 
"Paris  Revels."  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  the  book  is  care- 
lessly set ;  and  after  all  there  may  not  be 
many  similarly  afflicted  with  la  manie 
de  I' exactitude  so  as  to  be  distressed  if  a 
colon  is  replaced  by  a  semicolon,  if  a 
paragraph  be  broken  into  two,  or  "ker- 
seymere" is  misprinted  with  a  capital  K. 
Personally,  I  regard  a  classic  author's 
every  comma  as  sacred,  and  would  will- 
ingly subscribe  to  a  Six-text  edition  if 
Dr.  Furnivall  would  start  a  Thackeray 
society  to  that  end.  Furthermore,  regret 
must  be  expressed  that  the  illustrations 
should  have  been  printed  on  a  surface 
paper,  so  as  wholly  to  destroy  what  little 
artistic  effect  belonged  to  them.  These 
blocks  were  roughly  cut  for  the  National 
Standard,  and  were  intended  for  printing 
in  that  journal  on  a  rough  paper— not  to 
be  dignified  into  "plates,"  damaging  in- 


stead of  helpful  to  the  artist's  reputation. 
If  the  reader  would  see  how  much  better 
these  blocks  are  than  they  here  seem  to 
be,  let  him  consult  the  volume  of  the 
Magazine  of  Art  for  1890,  wherein  they 
were  first  reprinted  (in- an  artide  by  Mr. 
C.  N.  Williamson),  and  he  will  realise 
the  force  of  the  remark.  This  modem 
practice  of  using  for  the  printing  of 
wood-cuts  a  paper  manufactured  for  the 
printing  of  tone-blocks  is  alike  unintelli- 
gent and  disastrous;  it  seems  to  give 
point  to  Thackeray's  own  banter  about 
other  of  his  illustrations:  "Robinson 
Crusoe  little  thought,  when  he  was  notch- 
ing the  post,  that  those  very  wood-cuts 
would  be  made  to  illustrate  this  Diary  I" 
Again,  the  drawing  of  "Little  Spitz" 
returning  with  his  own  poor  little  severed 
tail,  instead  of  sausages,  in  a  basket,  is 
not  by  Thackeray  at  all,  but  by  George 
Cruikshank,  for  whom  it  was  cut  by 
Thomas  Williams.  And  the  distribution 
of  the  illustrations  all  over  the  volume, 
instead  of  insertion  in  their  proper  place, 
is  a  source  of  irritation,  and  should  be 
altered  in  the  next  edition.  For  example, 
on  p.  166  we  read,  "The  two  drawings 
reproduced  on  the  following  pages" — 
which  is  exactly  where  they  should  be 
reproduced ;  but  one  of  them  is  the  fron- 
tispiece and  the  other  faces  p.  416 ! 

Here  our  cavilling  ends,  and  we  return 
to  the  volume  with  thanks  to  Mr.  Mel- 
ville for  bringing  together  in  such  con- 
venient form  the  work  of  Thackeray's 
early  manhood.  The  compiler  justifies 
in  his  preface  his  self-imposed  task,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  makes  good 
his  case.  Why  should  an  author's  early 
works  be  suppressed  more  than  an  artist's 
early  pictures?  By  what  special  claim 
should  a  writer's  immature  books  be 
ignored  more  than  a  statesman's  imma- 
ture opinions?  They  may  be  forgiven; 
they  need  not  be  forgotten.  It  might  be 
added  that  they  were  deliberately  given 
to  the  world  "for  a  consideration;"  and 
that  they  were  accepted  at  the  time  by 
those  for  whom  they  were  intended ;  why 
should  they  now  be  thrust  out  of  sight 
because  the  author  began  to  work  before 
he  had  attained  ripeness?  Millais  and 
Bume-Jones  might  as  well  have  de- 
manded the  destruction  of  their  earlier 
works  which  lacked  their  later  accom- 
plishment and  dexterity.  This  cry  for 
suppression  is  the  result  of  a  false  pre- 
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mise — there  is  a  flavour  of  vanity  in  it, 
too.  But  if  we  discovered  a  new  Shake- 
spearean, a  new  Chaucerian,  a  new 
Aristotelian  manuscript,  should  we  refuse 
to  give  it  to  the  world  until  we  ascer- 
tained that  the  writing  was  produced  in 
the  author's  prime?  Thackeray  is  safe; 
we  have  realised  that  for  many  a  day; 
and  no  man  need  fear  to  be  thought  a 
ghoul — (at  least  he  can  afford  to  ignore 
the  charge,  for  it  can  come  only  from  the 
thoughtless) — who  reveals  the  young 
work  of  the  acknowledged  genius.  He 
helps  us  to  know  the  master  better;  shows 
us  the  way  of  his  development;  directs, 
and  perchance  encourages,  other  young 
geniuses  on  the  road  to  excellence,  alike 
of  thought  and  craftsmanship.  And  for 
the  rest  of  us  who  are  not  geniuses,  we 
can  rejoice  in  these  works  as  being 
always  full  of  interest  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, sometimes  biographical,  sometimes 
pscyhological,  sometimes  literary.  For 
my  own  part,  I  should  be  sorry  to  miss 
the  "grumble  about  Christmas  Books'* 
or  other  critical  papers ;  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  Mrs.  Ramsbottom  would  be  a 
loss  to  literary  history.  This  ancestress 
of  the  lady  who  flourished  but  lately  in 
the  pages  of  Punch — the  sister  of  Mrs. 
Partington — ^the  descendant  of  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  of  Smollett's  Winifred 
Jenkins,  even  of  Mistress  Quickly  her- 
self. Whether  or  not  Thackeray  bor- 
rowed his  Mrs.  Ramsbottom  from  Theo- 
dore Hook's  "John  Bull"  does  not  mat- 
ter: his  development  of  the  character  is 
a  link  in  a  chain  which  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  break. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Melville  reprints 
seven  items  from  The  Snob,  four  from 
The  Gownsman,  twenty-four  from  The 
National  Standard,  four  from  the  Times 
(the  unimportant  "Memoirs  of  Holt" 
alone  omitted),  seven  from  the  Pictorial 
Times,  four  from  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  two  from  the  Keepsake,  and 
seven  from  Preiser  (not  includmg  "Eliza- 
beth Brownrigge  ") ;  while  the  Corsair, 
Cruikshank's  Omnibus,  and  the  Nation 
yield  one  each.  The  volume  is  capital 
reading;  it  should  take  its  place  in  the 
library  beside  Thackeray's  works.  The 
publishers  have  thoughtfully  helped  to 
that  end  by  imparting  to  it  an  appearance 
identical  with  that  of  the  Biographical 
edition. 

M.  H.  Spielmann. 
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Norman  Hapgood's  "The  Stage  in 
America."* 

For  one  interested  in  the  higher  pos- 
sibilities of  the  theatre,  Mr.  Hapgood's 
book  is  a  delight  and  a  comfort.  But  it 
is  a  book  exceedingly  hard  to  criticise, 
the  temptation  is  so  great  to  follow  up 
any  one  of  the  many  lines  of  thought  the 
volume  suggests,  and  to  write  about  the 
subject  instead  of  writing  about  the 
book.  Mr.  Hapgood  is  one  of  the  very 
few  dramatic  critics  in  either  England  or 
America  who  are  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration, in  that  they  refuse  to  follow, 
and  still  assert  that  the  critic's  duty  is 
not  merely  to  chronicle  public  taste,  be  it 
good  or  bad,  but  to  form  and  lead  that 
taste  along  the  lines  of  pleasure  in  what 
is  really  highest,  best  and  healthiest  in  art. 
Those  who  look  to  this  volume  for  pleas- 
ing anecdotes  of  actors  and  actresses, 
reminiscences  of  popular  successes  and 
portraits  of  popuhr  favourites,  will  be 
sadly  disappointed.  What  Mr.  Hap- 
good offers  his  readers  is  a  vigorous 
plea  for  the  best  in  dramatic  art,  pages  of 
praise  and  blame,  relative  not  positive, 
dealing  with  the  matter  criticised  not  as 
an  isolated  case,  but  in  its  value  as  a  part 
of  a  component  whole.  This  sense  of 
proportion  and  relativity,  which  is 
bom  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  at  least  of  a  complete  compre- 
hension of  its  possibilities,  and  without 
which  there  can  be  no  true  criticism,  is 
the  keynote  of  the  book.  The  last  re- 
mark would  be  something  of  a  truism 
were  it  not  for  the  fact,  sadly  character- 
istic of  the  conditions  of  matters  dramat- 
ic in  America,  that  our  dramatic  critic 
is  apparently  required  to  possess  no  other 
qualifications  for  his  work  than  good 
sight  and  hearing,  and  a  fair  memory. 
Our  criticisms  of  new  plays  are  at  best 
but  clever  sayings  about  popular  actors; 
at  the  worst  they  are  descriptions  of  the 
character  of  the  audience  and  the  gowns 
of  the  leading  ladies.  We  have  one  or 
two  critics  who  can  blame  everything  so 
wittily  that  their  reviews  make  amusing 
reading,  and  we  hear  words  of  wisdom 
on  the  drama  occasionally  from  writers 

♦The  Stage  in  America,  1897-1900.  By  Nor- 
man Hapgood.  New  York  and  London:  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $'-75.  ^^^^T^ 
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of  scholarly  English,  whose  knowledge 
begins  and  ends  with  Shakespeare  A  la 
Daly,  but  here  the  list  ends.  Anything 
like  a  sound  dramatic  criticism,  a  criti- 
cism such  as  we  can  already  show  in  mat- 
ters musical,  is  so  very  rare  with  us,  that 
Mr.  Hapgood,  if  not  standing  alone  in 
his  views,  stands  almost  entirely  alone  in 
his  open  expression  of  them.  His  pres- 
ent book  is  an  excellent  resume  of  what 
this  fearless  young  critic  has  been  doing 
in  the  past,  and  a  promising  forecast  of 
what  he  is  likely  to  do  in  the  future. 

The  opening  chapter  of  information  as 
to  the  all-powerful  Theatre  Trust,  known 
familiarly  as  the  Syndicate,  forms  an 
excellent  introduction  to  what  follows, 
as  it  presents  conditions  which  must  be 
reckoned  with,  either  in  the  light  of 
cause  or  effect,  in  our  national  dramatic 
art.  Here  Mr.  Hapgood  presents  facts 
only  and  leaves  the  reader  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions.  But  as  he  goes  on  he 
will  undoubtedly  give  a  severe  shock 
to  that  large  and,  from  a  box-office  point 
of  view,  very  important  class  of  theatre- 
goers who  patronise  the  houses  along 
Broadway,  with  side  excursions  to  the 
Lyceum  and  Garden  theatres.  For  Mr. 
Hapgood  caUnly  asserts  that  our  only 
high-class  theatre  is  the  little  German 
house  run  by  Mr.  Heinrich  Q)nried  in 
Irving  Place — ^that  is,  high-class  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  value  of  the 
plays  and  the  acting  offered  its  patrons. 
Next  come  the  Murray  Hill  stock  com- 
pany and  the  Yiddish  theatres  in  the 
Bowery;  beyond  that  the  play-lover  who 
likes  a  certain  amount  of  Uterature  in  his 
dramatic  amusement  has  to  depend  upon 
occasional  matinees  and  Independent 
Theatre  experiments.  This  is  all  sadly 
true,  and  Mr.  Hapgood  shows  clearly  that 
in  reality,  in  our  money-bound  America, 
the  humbler  class  of  playgoers  have  of- 
fered them  a  better  relative  kind  of  dra- 
matic art  than  their  richer  fellow-citizens, 
who  are  surfeited  with  inanity  in  fine 
scenery,  and  Paris  gowns  at  two  dollars 
a  seat.  This  may  be  a  hopeful  sign  for  the 
nation  at  large,  but  it  is  hard  on  the  man 
or  woman  who  is  willing  to  pay  for  a 
really  good  kind  of  dramatic  enjoyment 
and  finds  it  almost  an  impossibility  to  do 
so  here.  These  people,  whom  Mr.  Hapgood 
cleverly  calls  "the  submerged  tentfi,  the 
tenth  tiiat  is  submerged  generally  in  our 
theatrical  system,  the  colleges,  the  arts. 


and  the  kind  of  humanity  generally  that 
has  heard  of  Marlowe  and  read  Brown- 
ing," finds  that  the  melodrama  of  the 
East  Side  cheap  show  has  often  more  hu- 
manity in  it  than  the  feeble  inanities  of- 
fered by  the  expensive  houses.  Mr. 
Hapgood  gives  apropos  of  this  a  few 
sentences  which  are  too  good  for  us  to 
avoid  quoting  them : 

The  kinship  between  intellectual  innocence 
and  real  culture  is  what  makes  bad  melodrama 
so  good,  and  good  melodrama  so  bad.  The 
civilised  man  enjoys  the  primitive  instincts 
of  mankind  and  dislikes  the  pretences  of  half 
education.  The  ragged  man  and  woman  who 
throb  over  the  wild  eyes  and  dishevelled  hair 
of  the  heroine  are  his  brother  and  sister. 
.  .  .  But  he  feels  nothing  at  all  to  cor- 
respond with  the  tastes  of  the  class  just  above 
these,  the  middle  class  which  knows  enough 
to  scorn  A  Bowery  Girl,  but  buys  literature 
for  the  chromos  that  go  with  it,  and  goes  to 
the  theatre  to  see  cartloads  of  scenery  and 
acres  of  heather,  and  real  horses.  This  is  the 
class  on  whose  integrity  and  stability  modem 
civilisation  rests,  but  its  taste  in  art  is  worse 
than  the  taste  of  those  above  it  or  of  those 
below  it  To  this  class  also,  the  manager 
who  wishes  to  give  the  people  what  they 
want  must  look,  for  they  have  as  much  money 
as  the  cultivated,  and  are  almost  as  numerous 
as  the  poor. 

Mr.  Hapgood  gives  considerable  space 
to  the  good  work  being  done  in  the  Irv- 
ing Place  Theatre  by  Mr.  Conried,  who, 
it  is  true,  is  merely  repeating  here  what 
every  theatre  in  Germany  is  doing,  but 
with  the  added  courage  of  doing  it  single- 
handed,  without  the  aid  of  the  State  or 
municipal  subsidy,  which  support  native 
German  theatres,  and  also  in  face  of 
hostile  theatrical  conditions  in  this  coim- 
try.  From  the  example  of  this  manager, 
for  whom  the  theatre  is  not  merely  a 
method  of  money-making,  but  a  pro- 
fession to  be  followed  from  higher  con- 
siderations, Mr.  Hapgood  hopes  for  an 
American  theatre  which  will  be  a  credit 
to  our  national  dramatic  art.  But  in 
these  hopes,  echoed  as  they  certainly  are 
by  many  lovers  of  the  better  drama,  Mr. 
Hapgood  forgets  to  mention  that  in  those 
countries  in  Continental  Europe  where 
the  true  theatre,  i.e.,  the  stock  company 
with  a  repertoire  of  all  the  good  classic 
and  modem  dramatic  works,  is  to  be 
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found,  it  is  supported  in  almost  every  case 
by  subsidies.  Only  the  very  largest  cities, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg, 
Copenhagen,  show  any  theatres  entirely 
under  private  management,  where  the 
manager  assumes  the  risk,  and  is  not,  as 
in  the  other  houses,  merely  a  salaried 
head.  The  public  has  been  educated  by 
generations  of  subsidised  theatres,  for 
the  management  of  which  the  pecuniary 
success  could  be  a  matter  of  secondary 
consideration,  so  that  the  private  theatres 
must  follow  the  lead  of  these  supported 
houses,  in  offering  the  best,  to  succeed  at 
all.  However,  this  fact  should  not  cast 
a  damper  on  the  hopes  of  those  who  wish 
for  something  better  here,  but  should 
merely  lead  them  to  work  for  an  endowed 
theatre,  or  to  nourish  the  hope  that  New 
York  at  least  is  large  enough  to  support 
a  private  theatre  along  the  only  lines  that 
can  make  for  the  l^st  in  art.  At  all 
events,  the  efforts  of  such  a  critic  as  Mr. 
Hapgood  will  do  much  to  help  on  to  this 
•  fcappy  possibility. 

Mr.  Hapgood's  book  is  interesting 
literary  criticism  too,  as  all  good  dramat- 
ic criticism  must  be.  But  his  impor- 
tance as  dramatic  critic  with  ideals  is  so 
great  here,  that  it  is  better  to  speak  of 
his  work,  at  least  in  the  limits  of  a  short 
review,  from  this  point  altogether.  We 
have  a  number  of  good  literary  critics, 
whose  judgment  is,  perhaps,  slightly 
more  poised  than  is  Mr.  Hapgood's,but  of 
fearless  dramatic  critics,  who  know  what 
the  theatre  should  be,  and  desire  it  for 
their  home  city,  we  have  unfortunately 
very  few. 

Grace  Isabel  Colbron. 

III. 

PiBRRE  GuSMAN'S  "PoMPEII."* 

About  a  year  ago  students  of  archae- 
ology and  enthusiasts  who  eagerly  wel- 
come every  line  written  on  ancient  art 
were  congratulating  themselves  on  the 
publication  of  Pompeii,  Its  Life  and  Art, 
by  Professors  Mau  and  Kelsey,  a  work 
which  has  proved  to  be  all  that  the  most 
exacting  cpuld  desire,  of  value  to  the 
specialist  and  most  entertaining  to  the 
general  reader.    Within  the  year  we  are 

♦Pompeii.  The  City,  Its  Life  and  Art.  By 
Pierre  Gusman.  Translated  by  Florence 
Simonds  and  M.  Jourdain.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.    $12.50. 


gratified  to  receive  another  work  even 
more  pretentious  than  the  former  on  the 
same  entrancing  subject.    The  fact  that 
two  such  important  publications  on  the 
same    subject,  alike    translated    from  a 
foreign  language  and  forming  in  reality 
the  only  works  in  English  on  Pompeii  of 
recent    years,    have    appeared    in    such 
proximity  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  close 
comparison.     Even  a  cursory  examina- 
tion of  these  books  will  make  clear  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  scholar  and 
of  the  reader,  who  demand  exactness  of 
detail  and  statements  of  authority,  who 
desire  to  be  informed  as  well  as  enter- 
tained, the  earlier  book  is  by  far  supe- 
rior to  the  later  work.    In  the  former 
book  the  purpose  and  intent  are  serious 
and  dignified,  but  the  author  of  the  lat- 
ter announces  in  his  preliminary  words 
that  ''to  him,  a  passionate  and  faithful 
pilgrim  to  Pompeii,  the  ancient  dty  was 
so  full  of  charm,  the  smiling  skies  and 
sunny    atmosphere    of    fair    Campania 
breathed  such  balm  into  his  soul,  that  he 
offers  a  labour  of  love  to  the  reader  in 
the  book  he  lays  before  him,  and  he  will 
consider  himself  happy  if  he  has  been 
able  to  make  his  readers  catch  some  of 
those   delicate   echoes    from    a   bygone 
world  that  have  stirred  his  own  senses  so 
deliciously."    These  words  clearly  fore- 
shadow the  spirit  of  the  book  which  fol- 
lows, for  it  is  entertaining  and  very  read- 
able.   Its  pages  are  most  attractive,  by 
reason  of  the  wealth  of  illustrations,  but 
it  is  the  aesthetic  and  sentimental  reader 
to  whom  this  will   appeal,  and  not  the 
scholarly  mind,  which  pauses  to  question 
and  verify  before  accepting  all  the  au- 
thor states.    We  cannot  deny  that  there 
is  much  about  Pompeii  which  will  be 
made  known  in  such  a  work,  and  there  is 
unquestionably  a  place  for  such  a  treat- 
ment of  its  wonders,  for  there  are  many 
in  whom  the  buried  city,  so  wonderfully 
preserved   and   now  being   resurrected, 
awakens  the  deepest  interest,  but  who 
are  unable  to  approach  the  subject  with 
the  spirit  and  equipment  of  the  scholar. 

The  author  has  arranged  the  contents 
of  his  book  in  six  parts,  which  are  again 
subdivided  into  chapters,  several  of  which 
consist  of  only  three  pages  and  are  ag- 
gravatingly  brief.  The  first  part  is 
assigned  to  the  destruction  of  the  city 
and  to  the  excavations,  and  contains  a 
brief  description  of  the  climate  of  Cam- 
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pania,  of  the  earthquake  of  63  and 
of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  79, 
given  in  the  main  in  the  form  of  a 
translation  of  the  letters  of  Pliny  de- 
scribing the  scene.  The  extraordinary 
statement  is  made  that  of  the  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants  one-tenth  survived, 
but  the  exact  converse  is  true,  for  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  those  in  the  doomed 
city  had  time  to  escape.  In  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  excavated  gates  of  the  city 
the  author  omits  to  mention  the  Stabian 
Gate,  although  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration represents  it  as  completely  ex- 
cavated. On  page  35  the  key-stone  of 
the  Nola  Gate  is  said  to  be  ornamented 
with  the  head  of  Isis,  whereas  this  is  now 
recognised  as  the  helmeted  head  of  Mi- 
nerva. Although  the  Oscan  inscription 
which  was  once  engraved  alongside  of 
the  sculpture  has  disappeared,  it  is  re- 
ferred to  as  extant,  and  is  interpreted  as 
a  dedication  to  Isis,  whereas  in  reality  it 
was  a  record  of  the  granting  of  the  con- 
tract for  construction  and  of  the  accept- 
ance of  the  completed  structure.  In  the 
second  part,  the  important  subject  of  the 
temples  and  the  various  religious  cults  of 
the  city  is  treated  in  the  space  of  seventy- 
three  pages,  occupying  at  least  one- 
sixth  of  the  book.  Much  attention  is 
given  to  Venus,  the  patron  goddess  of  the 
city,  although  her  temple  has  not  as  yet 
been  fully  identified.  Then  follow  de- 
scriptions of  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  of 
the  Temple  of  Isis,  with  an  extended  ac- 
count of  the  prevalence  and  influence  of 
the  Egyptian  religion  in  Pompeii,  of  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Augusta,  of  Zeus 
Milichius  (spoken  of  as  Jupiter  Meili- 
chios),  of  Vespasian,  of  Jupiter,  of  the 
Building  of  Eumachia.  The  evidences 
and  concomitants  of  private  worship, 
such  as  the  Lares  and  Lararia,  with  de- 
tails as  to  the  rites  associated  with  these 
cults,  bring  to  a  close  this  interesting 
portion  of  the  book.  In  the  description 
of  the  funeral  meal  on  page  54  the 
author  evidently  misunderstands  Juve- 
nal's mention  of  half  an  egg,  which 
serves  to  garnish  the  diminutive  crab  of- 
fered to  a  cHens  by  his  patron;  for  our 
author  speaks  of  the  "little  shell  filled 
with  half  an  tgg**  as  part  of  the  meal  at 
the  tomb.  Again,  Juvenal  does  not  say, 
"It  is  in  Isis  men  believe  when  they  be- 
lieve in  (jrod."  Part  Third  is  arranged  in 
eight  chapters,  which  treat  of  the  public 


buildings  and  recreations  of  the  city. 
Here  are  described  the  Basilica,  the 
Forum,  the  baths,  the  amphitheatre,  the 
barracks  of  the  gladiators.  The  author 
in  connection  with  his  descriptions  has 
again  related  many  details  as  to  the 
various  customs  of  the  people,  which  are 
suggested  by  the  buildings  and  localities 
under  review.  When  speaking  of  the 
Basilica,  the  author  makes  the  astonish- 
ing statement  that  the  pillars  that  sup- 
ported the  roof  were  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  feet  high.  Thirty-two  feet  is 
somewhat  nearer  the  correct  measure. 
The  fourth  part  is  in  the  main  concerned 
with  the  inscriptions  and  industries  of 
Pompeii.  The  portion  on  the  inscrip- 
tions is  unsatisfactory  and  should  be 
read  with  caution.  The  interpretation  of 
the  abbreviation  S.  O.  D.  L.  E.  N.  C.  is 
the  invention  of  Fiorelli,  and  is  not 
recognised  by  scholars,  who  have  de- 
clined to  guess  at  its  meaning.  On  page 
192,  "L.  Sepunius  Sandilianus  and 
Lucius  M.  Herennius"  should  read  "L.  • 
Sepunius  Sandilianus,  son  of  Lucius  and 
M.  Herennius."  The  inscription  given 
by  the  author  as  uncial  does  not  show 
letters  of  this  character,  but  forms  due  to 
the  use  of  the  brush.  Uncial  letters  are 
found  in  inscriptions  first  in  Africa  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  third  century.  The 
account  of  the  Roman  numerals  on  page 
197  is  full  of  the  most  remarkable  mis- 
statements, such  as  "the  letter  M 
(1000),  which  was  a  Greek  sign,"  and 
"at  Pompeii  the  number  1000  was  writ- 
ten CIo"  a  sign  which  does  not  appear 
until  the  mediaeval  period.  Two  hundred 
was  not  expressed  by  an  6  horizontal 
nor  was  2000  written  1 1  ^  ,  nor  was  the 
Greek  0  equal  to  1000.  The  remaining 
chapters  of  this  part  deal  with  the 
taverns,  the  lupanaria,  tools  and  surgical 
instruments,  bake-houses,  and  mills,  and 
relate  many  entertaining  details  bearing 
on  the  public  life  of  the  people. 

Part  IV.  considers  the  Graeco-Roman 
house,  which  is  described  in  general  in 
the  first  five  chapters,  and  in  particular 
in  the  accounts  of  the  well-known  in- 
dividual houses^  such  as  the  house  of 
Pansa  and  the  house  of  Vetius.  The 
seventh  and  eighth  chapters  return  again 
to  the  life  of  the  people,  but  as  lived  in 
their  homes,  and  gives  details  as  to  cos- 
tume of  men  and  women  and  articles  of 
food  and  meals.    The  last  part,  desig- 
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nated  "The  Arts/'  is  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  book,  for  here  the  author 
speaks  with  evident  authority  and  as  an 
expert,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  the  work  of 
an  artist  is  made  clear  on  every  page. 
The  first  chapter  is  on  the  architecture 
of  the  city,  and  is  almost  painfully  brief. 
The  subject  of  'Tainting**  is  given  with 
comparative  thoroughness  in  ten  chap- 
ters. The  last  thirty-four  pages  are  as- 
signed to  sculpture  and  objects  of  art. 

There  are  many  errors,  due  in  some  in- 
stances to  the  carelessness  of  the  trans- 
lators, who  have  given  the  Frcndi  or- 
thography, or  again  to  the  proof-readers. 
Thus  we  find  Pompei,  Sylla,  Stabies, 
on  page  201,  beluis  for  bellus,  Corde 
for  corde  which  is  also  out  of  place; 
on  page  202,  iustas  for  iustus.  The 
inscription  on  page  213  should  be  trans- 
lated, "To  the  Genius  of  our  Lucius, 
Felix  his  freedman  has  erected  this." 
On  page  162,  velitis  should  be  veles;  on 
page  170  "Livius,  Andronicus"  should 
.be  "Livius  Andronicus."  When  the  au- 
thor, on  page  172,  declares  that  "it  was 
called  satura,  later  on  the  name  of  ex-- 
odia  was  given  to  it,"  he  evidently  means 
that  saturae  vttrt  afterward  used  as 
exodia,  a  curious  statement  which  may 
be  the  fault  of  the  translators.  We  also 
notice  on  page  151  Adiramus  for 
Adiranus;  boviles  botulus,  page  221 ; 
pundo  for  pondo,  page  231 ;  semix  for 
semis,  pa^e  231 ;  Celsuis  for  Celsus,  page 
236;  suiginei  for  siliginei,  page  241,  and 
T.  S.  Climens  for  T.  Suedius  Clemens, 
page  23.  On  page  233,  P.  C.  is  for 
pondo  centum,  and  not  for  ponderis 
centum,  and  a  mosaic  representing 
various  animals  is  entitled  "The  Battle 
of  Arbela,"  an  error  due  to  the  repetition 
of  the  title  of  an  illustration  on  a  preced- 
ingpage. 

The  style  of  the  author  is  very  direct 
and  satisfactory,  and  is  agreeably  disap- 
pointing; for  the  remarkably  exuberant 
language  of  the  preface  and  of  the  open- 
ing chapter  is  only  indulged  in  at  inter- 
vals, and  increases  rather  than  detracts 
from  the  attractiveness  of  the  book.  The 
translators  have  done  their  work  very 
satisfactorily,  notwithstanding  occa- 
sional lapses,  due  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  author's  meaning.  The  book  con- 
sists of  429  pages,  with  twelve  coloured 
plates  and  upward  of  five  hundred  text 
illustrations,  and  is  beautifully  printed, 
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altogether  forming  a  notable  addition  to 
the  artistic  works  already  published  on 
this  subject. 

James  C.  Egbert,  Jr. 

IV. 

Frank  Norris's  "The  Octopus."  * 

There  is  a  character  at  the  outset  of 
Mr.  Norris's  new  volume,  the  poet  Pres- 
ley, who  is  haunted  by  the  dream  of 
writing  an  epic  of  the  West.  His  ambi- 
tion is  to  paint  life  frankly  as  he  sees  it ; 
yet,  incongruously  enough,  he  wishes  to 
see  ever3rthing  through  a  rose-tinted  mist 
— ^a  mist  that  will  tone  down  all  the  harsh 
outlines  and  crude  colours.  He  is  search- 
ing for  true  romance,  and,  instead,  finds 
himself  continually  brought  up  against 
railway  tracks  and  grain  rates  and  unjust 
freight  tariffs.  All  this  is  quite  interest- 
ing, not  because  Presley  is  an  especially 
important  or  convincing  character,  but 
because  it  is  so  obviously  only  another 
way  of  stating  Mr.  Norris's  favourite 
creed :  that  realism  and  romanticism  are, 
after  all,  convertible  terms ;  that  the  epic 
theme  for  which  Presley  was  vainly  grop- 
ing lay  all  the  time  close  at  hand  if  he 
could  but  have  seen  it,  not  merely  in  the 
primeval  life  of  mountain  and  desert,  and 
the  shimmering  purple  of  a  sunset,  but  in 
the  limitless  stretch  of  steel  rails,  in  the 
thunder  of  passing  trains,  in  the  whole 
vast,  intricate  mechanism  of  an  organised 
monopoly.  ^  "^^1 

No  one  is  likely  to  quarrel  seriously 
with  this  position.  There  certainly  is  a 
sort  of  epic  vastness  and  power  in  many 
phases  of  our  complicated  modem  life 
when  treated  in  a  broad,  sweeping  Zola- 
esque  fashion — in  the  railroad,  the  stock 
exchange,  the  department  stores  when 
they  are  set  before  us  like  so  many  vast 
symbols,  titanic  organisms,  with  an  entity 
and  a  purpose  of  their  own.  It  is  only 
when  we  come  down  to  details,  the  petty, 
sordid  details  of  individual  lives,  that 
realism  and  romance  part  company.  Yet 
no  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Norris 
that  it  is  these  very  details  which  give  to 
every  picture  of  life  its  true  value  and 
colour,  and  he  himself  has  often  given 
them  to  us  with  pitiless  fidelity.  There 
are  few  writers  of  to-day  who  could  cope 
with  him  in  giving  the  physiognomy  of 

♦The  Octopus.  By  Frank  Norris.  New  York: 
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some  mean  little  side-street  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, of  painting  with  a  few  telling 
strokes  a  living  picture  of  some  odd  little 
Chinese  restaurant,  of  making  us  breathe 
the  very  atmosphere  of  McTeague's  taw- 
dry, disordered,  creosote-laden  dental 
parlour,  or  the  foul,  reeking  interior  of 
Bennett's  teilt  on  the  ice  fields  of  the  far 
North.  It  is  a  trifle  exasperating  to  find 
a  man  who  can  do  work  like  this  deliber- 
ately choosing  every  now  and  then,  after 
the  fashion  of  his  poet  Presley,  to  look  at 
life  through  rose-coloured  glasses,  instead 
of  adhering  fearlessly  to  the  crude  colours 
and  the  harsh  outlines.  It  was  this  ten- 
dency which  betrayed  him  into  the  melo- 
dramatic ending  of  McTeague;  in  real 
life  the  big,  dull-witted  dentist  would 
probably  have  perished  miserably  in  a 
gutter  or  a  garret,  if  he  had  succeeded  in 
evading  the  hangman;  but  it  suited  Mr. 
Norris's  purpose  better  to  apotheosise 
him,  to  drive  him  out  into  the  midst  of  the 
alkali  desert,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  one 
human  note  in  a  sort  of  vast  symphony  of 
nature.  In  the  present  work  there  is 
nothing  quite  so  glaring,  yet  we  detect  the 
same  underlying  spirit.  It  is  felt  not 
alone  in  the  vein  of  mysticism  which  runs 
through  the  book,  the  whole  episode  of 
Vanamee,  the  lonely,  half-distraught 
shepherd  invoking  the  spirit  of  his  lost 
bride  across  the  wide  expanse  of  prairie. 
It  is  felt  still  more  in  the  lack  of  vivid 
character  drawing  in  The  Octopus,  in 
a  certain  blurring  of  the  outlines,  that 
suggests  a  composite  photograph,  in  the 
substitution  of  types  for  individuals.  In 
more  than  one  way  Mr.  Norris  is  farther 
away  from  real  life  in  The  Octopus  than 
he  was  in  A  Man's  Woman,  just  as  in 
that  novel  he  was  farther  away  than  in 
McTeague. 

The  truth  is  that  The  Octopus  is  a  sort 
of  vast  allegory,  an  example  of  symbolism 
pushed  to  the  extreme  limit,  rather  than 
a  picture  of  life.  Mr.  Norris  has  always 
had  a  fondness  for  big  themes ;  they  are 
better  suited  to  the  special  qualities  of  his 
style,  the  sonority  of  his  sentences,  the 
insistent  force  of  accumulated  noun  and 
adjective.  This  time  he  has  conceived  the 
ambitious  idea  of  writing  a  trilogy  of 
novels  which,  taken  together,  shall  sym- 
bolise American  life,  not  merely  the  life 
of  some  small  corner  of  a  single  State,  but 
American  life  as  a  whole,  with  all  its 
hopes  and  aspirations  and  it$  tendencies. 


throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
continent.  And  for  the  central  synribol  he 
has  taken  wheat,  as  being  quite  literally 
and  truly  the  staff  of  this  life,  the  ultimate 
source  of  American  power  and  prosperity. 
This  first  volume,  The  Octopus,  dealing 
with  the  production  of  wheat,  shows  us 
a  corner  of  California,  the  San  Joachin 
Valley,  where  a  handful  of  ranchmen  are 
engaged  in  irrigating  and  ploughing, 
planting,  reaping  and  harvesting,  per- 
forming all  the  slow,  arduous  toil  of 
cultivation,  and  at  the  same  time  carrying 
on  a  continuous  warfare  against  the  per- 
sistent encroachment  of  the  railroad, 
whose  steel  arms  are  reaching  out,  octo- 
pus-like, to  grasp,  encircle  and  crush  one 
after  anotiier  all  those  who  venture  to 
oppose  it.  It  is  quit€  likely  that  Mr. 
Norris  has  been  careful  of  his  facts,  that 
he  has  some  basis  for  his  presentment  of 
the  railway's  acts  of  aggression,  the  unjust 
increase  of  freight  tariffs,  the  regrading 
of  land  values,  the  violent  evictions — ^in 
short,  that  his  novel  is  well  documented. 
From  the  symbolic  side,  however,  the 
literal  truth  is  unimportant.  The  novel 
typifies  on  a  small  scale  the  struggle  con- 
tinuously going  on  between  capital  and 
labour,  the  growth  of  centralised  power, 
the  aggression  of  the  corporation  and  the 
trust.  But  back  of  the  individual,  back 
of  the  corporation,  is  the  spirit  of  the 
nation,  typified  in  the  wheat,  unchanged, 
indomitable,  rising,  spreading,  gathering 
force,  rolling  in  a  great  golden  wave  from 
West  to  East,  across  the  continent,  across 
the  ocean,  and  carrying  with  it  health  and 
strength  and  hope  and  sustenance  to  other 
nations — emblem  of  the  progressive,  in- 
domitable spirit  of  the  American  people. 
Such,  at  least,  seems  to  be  Mr.  Norris's 
underlying  thought,  and  he  has  developed 
it  in  a  way  which  compels  admiration, 
even  from  those  who  find  The  Octopus 
as  a  story  rather  disappointing.  Espe- 
•cially  deserving  of  cordial  praise  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  underlying 
thoughts  of  his  theme  are  kept  before  the 
reader,  like  the  constantly  recurring  leit- 
motivs of  a  Wagnerian  opera.  First, 
there  is  the  motiv  of  the  railroad,  insist- 
ent, aggressive,  refusing  to  be  forgotten, 
making  its  presence  felt  on  every  page 
of  the  book — ^in  the  shrill  scream  of  a 
distant  engine,  in  the  heavy  rumble  of 
a  passing  freight  train,  in  the  substantial 
presence  of  Sr  Behnnann,  the  local  agent. 
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whose  name  greets  us  at  the  outset  of  the 
story  in  large  flaring  letters  of  a  painted 
sign  on  a  water-tank,  "S.  Behrmann  has 
something  to  say  to  you,"  and  whose  cor- 
pulent, imperturbable,  grasping  personal- 
ity obtrudes  *  itself  continually,  placid, 
unyielding,  invincible.  Now  and  then  we 
have  a  clear-cut  picture  of  the  road  itself, 
as  in  the  graphic,  ghastly  episode  of  an 
engine,  ploughing  its  way  through  a  flock 
of  sheep,  which  had  somehow  made  their 
way  through  the  barbed-wire  fence  and 
wandered  upon  the  track. 

The  pathos  of  it  was  beyond  expression.  It 
was  a  slaughter,  a  massacre  of  innocents.  The 
iron  monster  had  charged  full  into  the  midst, 
merciless,  inexorable.  To  the  right  and  length, 
all  the  width  of  the  right  of  way,  the  little 
bodies  had  been  flung;  backs  were  snapped 
against  the  fence-posts;  brains  knocked  out. 
Caught  in  the  barbs  of  the  wire,  wedged  in, 
the  bodies  hung  suspended.  Under  foot  it  was 
terrible.  The  black  blood,  winking  in  the 
starlight,  seeped  down  into  the  clay  between 
the  ties  with  a  prolonged  sucking  murmur. 
.  .  .  Abruptly  Presley  saw  again  in  his  imagi- 
nation the  (Sloping  monster,  the  terror  of 
steel  and  steam,  with  its  single  eye,  cydopean, 
red,  shooting  from  horizon  to  horizon;  but 
saw  it  now  as  the  symbol  of  a  vast  power, 
huge,  terrible,  flinging  the  echo  of  its  thunder 
over  all  the  reaches  of  the  valley,  leaving  blood 
and  destruction  in  its  path ;  the  leviathan,  with 
tentacles  of  steel  clutching  into  the  soil,  the 
soulless  Force,  the  iron-hearted  Power,  the 
Monster,  the  Colossus,  the  Octopus. 

And,  secondly,  there  is  the  moHv  of  the 
wheat  underlying  that  of  the  railroad,  yet 
ever  present  and  unchanged  throughout 
the  long  and  fluctuating  struggle. 

Men — ^motes  in  the  sunshine — ^perished,  were 
shot  down  in  the  very  noon  of  life,  hearts  were 
broken,  little  children  started  in  life  lamenta- 
bly handicapped;  young  girls  were  brought  to 
a  life  of  shame;  old  women  died  in  the  heart 
of  life  for  lack  of  food.  In  that  little,  isolated 
group  of  human  insects,  misery,  death  and 
anguish  spun  like  a  wheel  of  fire. 

But  the  wheat  remained.  Untouched,  un- 
assailable, undefiled,  that  mighty  world-force, 
tb^t  nourisher  of  nations,  wrapped  in  Nirvanic 
calm,  indifferent  to  the  human  swarm,  gigan- 
tic, resistless,  moved  onward  in  its  appointed 
grooves.  Through  the  welter  of  blood  at  the 
irrigation  ditch,  through  the  sham  charity  and 
shallow  philanthropy  of  famine  relief  commit- 
tees, the  great  harvest  of  Los  Muertos  rolled, 


like  a  flood  from  the  Sierras  to  the  Himalayas, 
to  feed  thousands  of  starving  scarecrows  on 
the  barren  plains  of  India. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  purposes  of  Mr. 
Norris's  book.  It  is  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  poetry  and  conscious  strength.  One 
can  hardly  read  it  without  a  responsive 
thrill  of  sympathy  for  the  earnestness,  the 
breadth  of  purpose,  the  verbal  power  of 
the  man.  But  as  a  study  of  character, 
a  picture  of  real  life,  of  flesh  and  blood, 
it  must  be  frankly  owned  that  The  Octo- 
pus is  disappointing.  A  few  of  the  char- 
acters are  good,  they  promise  at  first  to 
win  our  sympathies— characters  like  the 
slow,  tenacious  German,  Hooven ;  the  tall, 
commanding  figure  of  Magnus  Derrick, 
the  "governor,"  to  whom  life  was  one 
huge  gamble;  the  coarse-fibred,  combat- 
ive young  farmer,  Annixter,  with  his 
scorn  of  "feemales"  and  his  morbid  con- 
cern over  the  vagaries  of  a  stomach  which 
would  persist  in  "getting  out  of  whack." 
But,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  characters  do 
not  wear  well;  they  come  and  go,  love 
and  suflFer  arid  die,  and  their  joy  and  their 
misery  fail  to  wake  a  responsive  thrill. 
An  exception,  however,  must  be  made  in 
the  case  of  S.  Behrmann.  He,  at  least,  is 
consistently  developed  and  consistently 
hated.  From  first  to  last  he  has  appeared 
invincible,  out  of  reach  of  law,  of  powder 
and  shot,  of  dynamite.  And  the  final  epi- 
sode, where  he  is  struck  down  at  the  very 
summit  of  his  ambition,  caught  in  a  trap 
by  his  own  wheat,  and  pictured  writhing, 
struggling,  choking  to  death  miserably  in 
the  dark  hold  of  the  ship,  beaten  down 
and  lashed  by  the  pitiless  hail  of  grain 
as  it  pours  with  a  metallic  roar  from  the 
iron  chute,  is  a  chapter  tense  with  dra- 
matic power — ^a  scene  for  which  a  parallel 
must  be  sought  in  the  closing  pages  of 
Germinal  or  the  episode  of  the  man-hunt 
in  Paris.  Whatever  shortcomings  The 
Octopus  may  possess,^  this  one  chapter 
goes  far  toward  atoning  for  them.  It 
gives  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Norris  at  his  best, 
and  holds  out  a  hopeful  promise  for  the 
future  volumes  of  the  trilogy. 

Frederic  T.  Cooper. 

V. 
Will  Payne's  "The  Story  of  Eva."* 
To  those  readers  who  go  through  forty 
or  fifty  of  the  new  books  every  year,  and 

*The  Story  of  Eva.    By  Will  Payne.    Bos- 
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who  take  them  all  more  or  less  seriously, 
Mr.  Payne's  novel  is  to  be  recommended. 
It  is  a  story  of  considerable  interest;  it 
has  some  originality,  and  in  some  of  the 
earlier  chapters  the  writer  touches  upon 
certain  phases  of  American  life  that  have 
hitherto  been  generally  ignored  in  fiction. 
The  Story  of  Eva  is  one  of  those  books 
which,  while  not  likely  to  leave  a  lasting 
impression  oh  the  reader,  will  hold  his  in- 
terest from  cover  to  cover  by  a  thousand 
little  flashes  of  clever  observation  and 
humour.  In  a  word,  when  one  takes  it  up 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  laid  down  until  the 
last  page  has  been  finished. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  the  best. 
It  gives  us  a  picture  of  a  certain  phase 
of  Chicago  life  which  we  feel  must  be 
very  true — it  is  so  commonplace,  so  col- 
ourless, and  yet  so  pathetic  and  strenuous. 
In  the  opening  chapter  Eva  Soden  begins 
life  as  an  independent  woman  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  E!conomy  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Her  previous  life  has  been  rather 
colourless  with  the  exception  of  her  un- 
fortunate marriage  to  Emory  Soden  and 
her  desertion  of  him  when  she  finds  out 
just  what  a  worthless  creature  he  is.  In 
many  respects  Soden  reminds  one  very 
stongly  of  Babcock,  Sclma  White's  first 
husband  in  Mr.  Grant's  Unleavened 
Bread.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Payne,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  said  that  the  imitation,  if 
imitation  there  be,  has  been  obviously 
unconscious.  In  the  offices  of  the  Econ- 
omy Publishing  Company,  Eva  meets  and 
becomes  interested  in  Philip  Marvin,  an 
Eastern  man,  college  bred,  whose  position 
is  that  of  a  kind  of  assistant  literary  ad- 
viser. It  IS  between  these  two  that  the 
story  of  the  book  is  played  out.  The 
wage  which  she  earns  from  the  publish- 
ing company  is  so  pitifully  small  that  she 
is  obliged  to  seek  other  employment  else- 
where, and  she  finally  finds  an  occupation 
more  remunerative  and  congenial  as  the 
cashier  of  Cobb's  Cafe,  a  "quick  lunch" 
establishment,  which  is  very  typical  of  a 
certain  side  of  Chicago  life. 

One  could  scarcely  miss  Mr.  Cobb's  large 
feeding  establishment.  Wide  marble  steps  led 
down  to  it  from  the  flagging.  Above  these 
steps  the  proprietor  had  erected  a  gorgeous 
canopy  of  brass  and  coloured  glass.  The 
canopy  appeared  to  have  a  vague  intention  of 
being  Gothic,  perhaps  because  the  building  to 
whose  vast  wall  it  clung  rather  leaned  to  the 


Italian  Renaissance.  The  canopy,  at  least,  was 
in  the  form  of  an  arched  gable,  surmounted 
by  a  brass  spire  which  reached  to  the  second 
story  of  the  building.  The  large,  white  glass 
letters  of  the  sign  "Cobb's  Cafe"  were  surely 
Gothic.  At  the  foot  of  the  stips  there  was  a 
glass  case  holding  some  cuts  of  beef,  a  heap  of 
shell  oysters,  and  a  dressed  chicken. 

Marvin  comes  here  very  frequently, 
and  day  by  day  the  attachment  grows,  un- 
til it  culminates  in  an  impetuous  avowal 
on  his  part  and  a  faint-hearted  rejection, 
on  the  ground  that  her  husband  is  still 
living  and  undivorced,  on  hers.  Vague 
rumours  of  a  divorce  and  another  mar- 
riage on  the  part  of  Soden  come  to  her 
from  Texas,  and  finally  she  throws  all 
scruples  to  the  winds  and  goes  freely  with 
Philip  Marvin.  The  uncertainty  of  her 
exact  legal  position  causes  them  to  forego 
for  the  time  the  marriage  ceremony.  We 
suppose  that  it  is  to  this  episode  of  their 
lives  that  the  prudish  little  apology  on  the 
wrapper  of  the  book  alludes.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  facts  of  the  case  are  stated  so 
simply  and  naturally  that  it  is  only  the 
most  prurient  reader  who  will  find  in 
these  chapters  anything  sensual  or  mor- 
bid. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  finds  them 
in  affluence  living  in  a  family  hotel  which 
overlooks  the  I^ke  Front.  Here  they 
meet  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and 
women,  and  for  a  time  outside  interests 
threaten  to  bring  about  an  estrangement. 
There  are  some  satiric  pictures  of  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  Chicago  society,  and  one  char- 
acter at  least  of  those  who  are  introduced 
is  surely  drawn  from  a  living  original. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  book,  Eva's  hus- 
band comes  back,  a  sodden  and  miserable 
wretch,  and  for  a  time  there  is  a  crisis 
threatened,  until  he  is  shot  by  another 
woman  and  dies  in  the  hospital.  Mr. 
Payne  brings  his  story  to  a  close  with 
every  respect  for  conventionality.  The 
inconvenient  husband  out  of  the  way,  the 
belated  marriage  ceremony  is  gone 
through  with,  and  as  we  leave  them  they 
seem  to  have  every  prospect  of  success 
and  happiness  in  life.  Of  the  last  half 
of  the  book  it  is  hard  to  say  at  just  what 
Mr.  Payne  is  driving.  He  is  like  the 
French  king  who  marched  up  the  hill  and 
then  marched  down  again.  One  cannot 
avoid  the  idea  that  the  story  originally 
had  a  different  and  truer  ending,^^d  that 
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a  charge  was  made  upon  the  argument 
that  the  reading  public  demanded  that  an 
author  round  up  his  characters  as  pleas- 
antly as  possible.  It  is  not  so  much  in 
the  story  as  in  the  little  bits  of  dialogue 
and  of  descriptions  of  certain  phases  of 
lower  middle-class  life  that  the  interest 
of  the  book  lies. 

Firtnin  Dredd, 

VI. 

Arthur  Stanwood  Pier's  "The  Senti- 
mentalists/'* 

The  Pedagogues,  which  Mr.  Pier  wrote 
several  years  ago,  was  a  good  story,  and 
The  Sentimentalists,  which  is  the  second 
volume  in  the  series  of  American  novels 
which  the  Messrs.  Harper  have  been  ex- 
ploiting so  widely,  is  a  better  one.  It  is 
a  book  which  requires  considerable  pa- 
tience on  the  part  of  the  reader ;  as  in  the 
first  half  Mr.  Pier  is  somewhat  forced  in 
his  writing.  Not  until  half  of  the  book  is 
finished  does  the  narrative  swing  along 
freely  and  spontaneously.  But  this  is  not 
without  reason,  for  during  that  time  the 
characters  are  becoming  more  distinct 
and  the  story  of  their  lives  is  becoming 
more  interesting  and  complex. 

The  Kent  family  are  the  result  of  dis- 
tinctively American  conditions,  a  family 
that  could  not  by  any  possibility  belong 
to  any  other  country.  Mrs.  Kent  is  the 
widow  of  a  druggist  who  had  dabbled 
considerably  in  local  politics  in  a  Western 
town.  As  a  type  of  the  scheming,  push- 
ing, but  loving  mother;  innately  vulgar, 
going  to  almost  any  ends  to  further  her 
own  ambitions,  Mrs.  Kent  stands  out  a 
strong  and  striking  figure  in  modem  fic- 
tion. She  dominates  the  story,  and  raises 
it  above  the  level  of  the  commonplace. 
She  has  a  son,  Vernon,  one  of  the  "senti- 
mentalists";  Frank,  a  football  hero  at 
Harvard ;  and  Virginia,  an  attractive  girl, 
absolutely  free  from  the  mother's  vulgar- 
ity and  love  of  intrigue.  The  Kents  move 
from  Gage  City  to  Boston,  where  they 
take  a  house  in  a  fashionable  section  of 
the  town,  and  forthwith  proceed  to  live 
beyond  their  income.  Vernon  is  a  para- 
dox. He  is  weak  and  he  is  strong ;  partly 
good  and  partly  bad.  He  becomes  en- 
gaged  to   Frances   Rowan   because   he 
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thinks  she  has  money,  and  when  he  finds 
she  has  none,  he  loves  her  because  she  is 
so  sweet  and  pure  and  good  that  he  can't 
help  himself.  He  invests  all  his  mother's 
money  in  the  Gage  City  Consolidated,  a 
a  company  about  to  be  started,  in  the 
visionary  hope  that  they  may  become  rich. 
The  promoter  of  this  company  is  a  tricky 
individual,  but  somewhat  of  a  philoso- 
pher.   He  is  quoted  as  saying : 

"There  are  a  certain  kind  of  men  that  are 
neither  good  enough  for  heaven  nor  yet  bad 
enough  for  hell,  and  what  God  Almighty  finds 
to  do  with  'em  when  they  die  gets  me.  There's 
such  a  cursed  lot  of  'em.  Take  'em  big  and 
large,  I  suppose  they're  the  majority.  They're 
the  fellows  that  consider  themselves  good  citi- 
zens. They  zip,  in  a  general  way,  against  boss- 
rule  and  machine  politics  and  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, and  yet  they'll  shove  plunder  that 
somebody  else  has  passed  'em  into  their 
pockets  with  one  hand  just  as  slick,  and  they'll 
stone  with  the  other  hand  the  depraved  cuss 
that  shook  the  plum-tree;  and  they'll  be  all  the 
while  just  as  pk>us  as  the  most  light-fingered 
college  president.  Well,  not  quite  as  slick  as 
all  that.  College  presidents  can  have  a  room 
to  themselves." 

Any  American  reader  who  knows  the 
tricks  of  political  life,  and  who  under- 
stands the  passage  or  the  rejection  of  a 
bill  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  the 
chapters  in  which  the  author  shows  how 
politicians  and  corporations  work  to- 
gether. From  the  time  that  Mrs.  Kent  goes 
secretly  to  Gage  City  as  a  representative 
of  the  promoter  the  book  absorbs  one's 
attention.  One  dramatic  scene  follows 
another.  Mrs.  Kent  does  everything  in  her 
power  to  bribe  and  cajole  certain  politi- 
cians to  favour  the  Gage  City  Consoli- 
*  dated  charter.  She  poses  as  a  poor,  de- 
frauded widow,  and  as  a  devoted  and  self- 
sacrificing  mother.  She  uses  every  trick 
— but  one — ^to  influence  these  men.  She 
gave  a  Bohemian  dinner  to  a  chosen  few, 
and  the  day  after  she  lay  upon  her  sofa 
exhausted,  dying  by  inches  with  a  dis- 
ease of  the  heart. 

She  called  up  relentlessly  the  image  of  her- 
self as  she  was  the  night  before-splaying  to 
this  man's  drunken  weakness,  to  that  one's 
vanity,  to  the  venality  of  all,  carrying  thfougb 
the  banquet  witk  a  mirtk  and  ettthusiasm  that, 
from  being  reluctantly  ^^^im^^  had  grown 
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real  upon  her  in  the  glitter  of  flowers  and  sil- 
ver and  glass — in  the  spirit  of  wine;  again 
and  again  she  called  up  to  the  atmosphere  of 
some  remembered  speech  or  gesture  this  image 
of  a  light  woman,  pale  and  ghastly  under  her 
paint,  with  sick,  bright  eyes  that  mocked  the 
laugh  of  her  lips  and  the  rose  in  her  hair. 
What  had  she  done  with  her  life?  She  had 
cast  her  influence  to  develop  the  meaner  sides 
of  men,  to  demoralise  and  corrupt,  and  in  the 
last  few  days  her  concentrated  effort  to  this 
end  seemed  more  productive,  more  certain  in 
impression,  than  the  whole  preceding  course  of 
a  negatively  moral  career.  Dying  in  the 
knowledge  that  she  had  touched  the  lowest 
point  of  degradation  and  that  it  was  too  late 
to  make  any  atoning  struggle  to  rise— this  was 
Mrs.  Kent's  consciousness  as  she  lay  in  her 
room,  waiting  for  messages  from  the  politicians 
in  her  confidence  or  her  pay. 

The  horsewhipping  of  a  defamer  of  her 
character  is  followed  by  her  death  on  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol.  Her  last  prayer  is 
that  her  children  may  continue  to  have 
faith  in  her.  It  is  a  dramatically  pathetic 
situation,  and  one  which  Mr.  Pier  handles 
with  considerable  skill.  Limited  space 
makes  it  impossible  to  enter  into  details 
as  to  the  other  developments  in  the  book, 
but  we  can't  refrain  from  c^uoting  yer- 
non's  opinion  of  Boston,  which  certainly 
hits  that  town  rather  a  hard  blow : 

"Boston's  the  very  worst  place  on  the  conti- 
nent for  a  young  man.    .    .    . 

"There  are  so  many  college-bred  men  in 
the  place  that  they're  able  to  flock  by  them* 
selves,  and  that  means  they  do  no  good  to  the 
community.  They're  clannish;  they're  too 
critical  and  fine.  The  college  men  ought  to 
sift  themselves  over  the  country,  so  that  they 
can't  be  dependent  on  one  another.  The  ones 
that  don't  do  that,  and  that  linger  on  here— I 
don't  care  how  well  they  succeed— it's  a  self- 
ish success ;  they're  drones  in  the  hive.  Th^re 
not  wanted  in  Boston;  and  they  are  wanted 
elsewhere.  They've  reduced  Boston  now  to 
what  it  is — ^the  city  of  lowest  vitality  and  least 
significance  in  the  country.  I|  needs  an  infu- 
sion of  cowboys  and  miners  and  claim-jump- 
ers and  train-robbers  into  its  professional  and 
commercial  life;  it's  simply  anaemic  with  con- 
servatism. ...  I  don't  think  any  educated 
man  ought  deliberately  to  disqualify  himself 
for  the  Presidency.  That's  what  you  and  I 
are  doing  by  staying  in  Boston.    It's  perfectly 


obvious  that  no  man  from  Boston  can  ever  be 
President." 

Flora  Mai  Holly. 

VII. 

Harold  MacGrath's  "The  Puppet 
Crown.''  * 

On  the  map  of  Europe  draw  a  line 
from  Leipzig  to  Trieste;  another  from 
Warsaw  to  Belgrade,  and  then  connect 
Leipzig  and  Warsaw  and  Trieste  and  Bel- 
grade, and  one  has  a  great  square  which, 
if  it  has  no  political  nor  diplomatic  sig- 
nificance, is  of  immense  importance  to  the 
makers  and  the  readers  of  the  modem 
romantic  novel.  Since  Mr.  Anthony  Hope 
Hawkins  sent  one  Rudolph  Russendyl 
away  from  the  West  End  of  London  to 
hold  a  throne  and  win  the  love  of  a  Prin- 
cess this  square  has  been  experiencing 
and  keeping  dark  the  most  marvellous  up- 
heavals and  complications.  Scattered 
about  this  region  are  countless  Ruritanias, 
Pavonias,  Carvanias,  Danubias,  Phote- 
cias,  Idiocias,  Paresias  and  Swashbuck- 
lias.  If  one  has  the  proper  amount  of 
imagination  and  is  not  over  strong  on 
geography,  anything  may  happen  here. 
You  may  wear  a  rapier  and  with  it  run 
your  neighbour  gracefully  through  the 
midriff,  as  gentlemen  used  to  do  in  the 
good  days  of  Cardinal  Richelieu;  you 
may  swim  moats  and  demolish  donjons, 
hobnob  with  royal  personages  and  match 
pennies  ( — if  you  call  them  groats)  with 
prime  ministers  and  archbishops — no  dip- 
lomatic formality  is  necessary,  nothing 
but  the  proper  amount  of  British  imper- 
turbability or  good  American  cheek. 

Indeed,  in  these  mythical  Idngdoms 
and  principalities  even  certain  utilitarian 
achievements  of  the  nineteenth  cenhiry 
lend  a  glamour  to  mediaeval  romance. 
The  hero  may  dramatically  throttle  an 
inconvenient  agent  of  the  police  secret  in 
a  first-class  railway  carriage,  or  block  a 
treasonable  intrigue  by  a  shrewd  use  of 
the  telephone  or  telegraph.  Then  politi- 
cal Europe  as  it  is  to-day  is  so  rich  in 
suggestion.  In  some  direction  not  very 
far  from  the  Ruritanian  frontier  lies  Rus- 
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sia,  and  the  romantic  novelist  may  hint 
darkly  at  the  crafty  designs  of  the  im- 
penetrable Star;  show  us  the  ominous, 
overshadowing  figure  of  the  Bear.  There 
is  Austria — ^that  Austria  of  which  Met- 
ternich  was  the  incarnation,  and  the  ''un- 
speakable Turk,"  and  the  restless  and  re- 
lentless Prussia;  and  France,  with  the 
Napoleonic  legend,  and  the  spirit  of 
revolt  not  far  away,  and  an  official  and 
officious  Briton  will  always  be  found 
wherever  diplomacy  is  used  and  bad 
French  spoken.  So,  in  these  kingdoms 
the  maker  of  fiction  has  two  sets  of  oppor- 
tunities ;  he  may  use  as  he  sees  fit  the  stock 
situations  and  contrivances  of  the  Old 
World  or  of  the  New.  The  result  of  this 
is  that  Mr.  Hope  founded  with  The  Pris- 
oner of  Zenda  an  absolutely  new  style  of 
novel,  which  has  many  excellent  qualities, 
and  which  is  blameworthy  chiefly  because 
it  is  being  done  to  death. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  royal  city  of 
Bleiberg,  in  a  kingdom  which  we  are  told 
lies  just  to  the  west  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Camavia,  the  British  minister,  in  the 
hope  of  frustrating  a  scheme  of  Austria, 
and  to  further  a  personal  cause,  bought 
up  a  loan  of  five  million  crowns  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  Ten  vears  later  the  son  of 
this  minister,  who  had  died  in  the  mean- 
time, comes  to  Bleiberg  under  an  assumed 
name,  and  with  the  consols  for  this  loan 
concealed  in  the  barrels  of  one  of  his 
hunting  guns.  There  is  an  American, 
one  Maurice  Carrewe,  a  sort  of  chevalier 


d'industrie,  officially  attached  to  the 
American  legation  in  Vienna.  He  re- 
minds one  somewhat  of  Mr.  Richard  Har- 
ding Davis's  Robert  Clay,  only  he  does 
not  wear  so  many  medals  on  his  chest. 
Like  Clay,  he  has  had  a  hand  in  South 
American  revolutions,  popped  away  at  In- 
dians in  the  Far  West,  and  gulped  in 
huge  drafts  of  life  in  the  cafe  chantants 
of  various  Continental  capitals.  There  is 
a  Royal  Princess  for  whom  Carrewe 
fights  and  dies,  and  a  Duchess  who  is  con- 
spiring for  the  throne,  and  thereby  play- 
ing directly  into  the  hands  of  Austria, 
and  a  picturesque  scoundrel  of  many 
names  who  is  "wanted"  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  a  puppet  king  and  Ex- 
cellencies and  Serene  Highnesses  without 
number.  There  are  plots  and  counter- 
plots, sword  play  and  pistol  smoke,  cold 
treason  and  unswerving  loyalty,  high 
hopes  and  balked  ambitions — in  a  word, 
Mr.  MacGrath  has  put  in  all  the  ingredi- 
ents and  stirred  industriously. 

The  Puppet  Crown  is  a  good  story. 
Mr.  MacGrath's  Arms  and  the  Woman 
was  a  good  story,  too;  but  this  is  a  bet- 
ter one.  It  has  fire  and  action  and  colour 
and  all  the  pageantry  that  the  most  ro- 
mantic reader  could  desire,  and  of  course 
it  is  a  little  unfortunate  that  a  novel  of 
this  kind  is  always  mentally  contrasted 
with  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,  and  that  it 
is  inevitably  found  wanting  by  the  com- 
parison. 

Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice. 
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IN  MAY 

What  delicate  odours  are  blown  abroad,  caught  by  the  libant  wind 

From  the  springing  wheat  on  yonder  slope,  from  the  alden  grove  behind  I 

— O  hark  to  the  note  of  the  meadow-lark !  hark  to  the  bobolink  f 

How  they  sing  and  sing  the  livelong  day !  they  are  mad  with  joy,  I  think. 

The  orchard  is  pink  as  a  sea-shell  is ;  how  sweet,  how  sweet  to  lie 
With  only  those  exquisite,  scented  boughs  between  you  and  the  sky ! 
O,  even  the  ground  in  unsown  fields  has  a  tender  beauty  now ; 
The  sun  brings  out  the  rich  earth-tints  till  it  shimmers  beneath  the  plow. 

And  suddenly,  sweetly,  you  know  not  how,  the  lilac-buds  unfold ; 
The  buttercups  laugh  i'  the  bladed  ^ss,  dappling  the  turf  with  gold. 
And  deep  in  the  wood,  where  breathes  a  hint  of  the  yet  unopen'd  ferns, 
The  blooms  of  the  May-apple,  white  as  wax,  gleam  by  the  cloister*d  bums. 

Eleanor  Booth  Simmons, 


THE  OPERA  SEASON  OF  1900-1901 


At  the  close  of  another  season  of  opera 
in  New  York,  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
offer  unqualified  gratitude  to  the  manage- 
ment, singers  and  stage  managers  for 
satisfactory  work,  if  such  a  tribute  were 
possible.  Several  performances,  given 
with  the  best  artists  in  the  company,  were 
brilliant,  but  many  of  the  representations 
of  familiar  works  were  4ull  and  lifeless. 

The  great  event  of  the  year  was  the  re- 
turn of  Jean  de  Reszke,  who  made  his 
appearance  as  Lohengrin  on  December 
31.  He  received  an  ovation  that  would 
have  been  accorded  in  all  probability  had 
his  voice  been  in  the  tattered  condition 
kind  advance  reports  described  it.  To  the 
delight  of  his  many  admirers,  his  notes 
were  as  pure  and  liquid  as  ever,  and  his 
unequalled  style  and  graceful  phrasing 
again  set  a  standard  for  both  lyric  and 
dramatic  singing.  He  proved  again  that 
romantic  tenor  roles  are  not  so  dead  as 
some  critics  would  have  us  believe,  and 
also  that,  in  order  to  give  force  and  fire 
to  the  Wagnerian  heroes  of  sturdier  type, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  spasmodic 
ejaculations  of  raucous  tone.  One  of  the 
special  features  of  M.  de  Reszke's  art  is 
his  choice  of  tempi;  and  his  unerring 
taste  in  this  respect,  added  to  his  repose, 
enables  him  always  to  preserve  the  mel- 
ody of  every  phrase  he  sings.  He  ap- 
peared in  such  widely  different  characters 
as  Radames  in  Atda,  Raoul  in  Les 
Huguenots,   Walther   in   Die   Meister- 


singer,  Siegfried  in  Die  Gotterdammer- 
ung,  Rodrigue  in  Le  Cid,  Tristan,  Faust, 
etc.  His  appearance  as  Radames  made 
one  performance  of  Atda  (January 
7)  notable.  This  great  tenor  part  has 
been  sadly  interpreted  of  late,  and  there- 
fore to  see  the  noble  Egyptian  warrior 
properly  costumed,  impressively  acted 
and  exquisitely  sung  was  a  great  treat. 

Edouard  de  Reszke  was  somewhat  un- 
even in  his  work;  it  was  noticeable  that 
he  was  always  inspired  by  the  presence 
of  his  brother  when  the  latter  appeared 
in  the  same  caste.  He  sang  and  acted  su- 
perbly as  Mephistopheles  in  Faust,  when 
Jean  de  Reszke  and  Melba  sang  Faust 
and  Marguerite,  made  an  impressive  fig- 
ure as  Hagen  in  Die  Gotterddmmerung, 
and  sang  Hans  Sachs  for  the  first  time 
in  German. 

M.  Pol  Plan^on  greatly  increased 
his  reputation  this  winter.  If  his  acting 
were  on  a  level  with  his  singing,  few  bass 
singers  could  ever  hope  to  overtake  him. 
His  voice  is  almost  as  clear  and  pure  as 
Melba's;  it  is  marvellously  flexible,  an.d 
his  calm  style,  somewhat  cold,  but  full  of 
distinction,  is  winning  more  appreciation 
every  year.  M.  Plan^on  is  one  of  the 
artists  whose  absence  from  the  Grau  com- 
pany would  be  felt.  Twice  he  sang  his 
best  role — Boito's  Mefistofele.  He  also 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  New  York, 
and  in  German,  as  the  Landgrave  in 
Tannhduser. 
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CREMONINI   AS   CAVARDOSSI  IN   "lA  TOSCA." 


Another  event  of  the  season  was  the  re- 
turn of  Melba.  She  sang  many,  of  her 
familiar  characters  and  one  new  one.  Her 
acting  of  Juliet  and  Marguerite  gained 
in  warmth,  and  the  only  change  to  be 
noted  in  her  crystal  voice  was  at  times  a 
deeper  and  richer  quality.  Her  Mimi  in 
La  Boheme  was  new  to  many  of  her  audi- 
ence.   It  was  beautifully  sung. 

Mme.  Ternina  advanced  greatly  in 
popular  estimation,  and  did  better  work 
toward  the  end  of  the  season  than  at  its 
beginning.  She  sang  Santuzza  in  Cavqi- 
leria  Rusticana  for  the  first  time.  Her 
Isolde  and  Briinnhilde  were  noteworthy 
achievements.  Mme.  Nordica  also  ap- 
peared in  these  difficult  roles,  not  only 
challenging  comparison,  but,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  some  of  her  admirers,  excelling  her 
rival  in  certain  points.  M.  Sal6za  and 
Signor  Scotti  increased  both  their  reputa- 
tions and  popularity. 

Among  the  new  arrivals,  the  first  in  im- 
portance was  Mile.  Lucienne  Breval,  from 
the  Paris  Opera,  who  made  her  debut  in 
Le  Cid  (January  i6),  singing  Chimene. 
The  caste  comprised  Jean  de  Reszk6  as 
Rodrigue,  Edouard  de  Reszke,  Don 
Diegue ;  Plangon,  Count  de  Gormas ;  and 
Melba,  the  Infanta.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  Mile.  Breval  won  a  strong  place  in 
the  aflfections  of  New  York.  She  was 
appreciated  for  her  stage  experience  and 
training  and  other  worthy  qualities,  for 
her  graceful  poses,  and  for  her  fine  pres- 
ence ;  as  a  singer,  she  was  somewhat  dis- 
appointing. She  sang  Valentine  in  Les 
Huguenots  and  Salammbo. 

Mefistofele  (January  14)  introduced 
Miss  Margaret  Macintyre,  a  London 
singer,  to  New  York.  She  presented  the 
heroine  very  attractively,  but  Calve  made 
this  part  so  striking,  tragic  and  pathetic, 
as  Marguerite,  and  sang  the  music  (espe- 
cially that  of  Helen  in  the  Classical  Sab- 
bath) so  beautifully,  that  comparison  was 
inevitable. 

Other  newcomers  were  Fritzi  Scheff, 
whose  best  work  was  accomplished  in  La 
Boheme;  Louise  Homer,  M.  Joumet  and 
M.  Gilibert,  who  demonstrated  capacity 
and  general  usefulness,  and  Imbart  de  la 
Tour,  a  tenor,  who  appeared  at  a  popular 
performance  of  Aida  early  in  the  season 
and  went  home  abruptly. 

Of  the  work  of  the  singers  with  whom 
we  are  familiar — Nordica,  Madame  Schu- 
mann-Heink,    David^^"  Bispham/o'-^^PP^'' 
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Campanari,  Van  Dyck,  Suzanne  Adams 
and  Gadski — there  is  little  to  say.  Nor- 
dica's  Donna  Anna  in  Don  Giovanni  was 
particularly  fine;  Bispham  revealed  his 
customary  appreciation  of  his  Wagnerian 
roles ;  Campanari  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
La  Boheme  with  enthusiasm ;  Dippel  gave 
his  careful  rendering  of  Siegfried,  Lohen- 
grin and  other  parts ;  Van  Dyck  appeared 
in  his  best  role — mischievous,  malicious, 
flickering  Loge ;  and  Gadski  sang  Donna 
Elvira,  Aida  and  Santuzza  for  the  first 
time. 

During  the  first  cycle  of  the  Ring 
dramas  Moran  Olden,  one  of  the  Wag- 
nerian singers  of  the  early  days,  sang 
Fricke.  Edouard  de  Reszke  and  Bertram 
appeared  as  Wotan  this  season ;  Nordica  . 
as  Briinnhilde ;  Van  Dyck  and  Gadski,  the 
ill-starred  Walsungs;  Schumann-Heink, 
Erda,  Fricka  and  Waltraute;  Blass, 
Hunding  and  Hagen ;  Dippel,  Siegfried ; 
Hubbenet,  Mimi,  Bispham,  Alberich; 
Fritzi  Scheff,  Freia,  and  the  Bird ;  Susan 
Strong,  Gutrune;  Muhlmann,  Gunther; 
and  Blass  and  Journet,  Pasolt  and  Fafner. 
The  cycle  was  given  twice. 

As  a  whole,  the  Wagnerian  perform- 
ances were  unsatisfactory.  Wagner's 
glory  in  New  York  apparently  died  with 
Anton  Seidl.  The  orchestra — the  true 
delight  of  these  works — no  longer  heaves 
up  its  massive  climaxes  like  wave  on  wave 
breaking  with  brilliant  light  or  sombre 
warnings  of  fate ;  the  numerous  melodies 
no  longer  sound  from  every  instrument 
with  individual  voice  and  strange  and 
varied  contrasts — in  short,  the  Wag- 
nerian orchestra  is  now  a  memory.  Al- 
though Mr.  Damrosch  knows  the  scores 
intimately,  rhythm  and  variety  and  sonor- 
ity were  often  absent  from  the  orchestra 
this  year.  The  best  performance  of  the 
Wagner  works  was  that  of  Tristan  with 
Jean  de  Reszke,  Edouard  de  Reszke,  Ter- 
nina  (and  Nordica),  Bispham  and  Schu- 
mann-Heink. Some  of  the  performances 
of  Lohengrin  were  serious  and  excellent, 
with  better  stage-setting  than  that  of  last 
season.  The  exit  of  Lohengrin  and  Elsa 
on  the  shields  of  the  Saxon  and  Braban- 
gon  knights  was  made  according  to  Wag- 
ner's own  directions,  and  as  it  used  to  be 
done  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
the  old  days  of  Seidl  and  Stanton. 

The  scene  in  the  grotto  of  Venus  in 
Tannhauser  was  set  with  some  very  un- 


Wagnerian  trimmings  in  the  matter  of 
tableaux  and  coryphees. 

A  fine  performance  of  Die  Cotter d'dm- 
merung  was  given  on  March  27,  with 
Jean  de  Reszke  as  Siegfried,  Edouard  de 
Reszke,  Hagen,  and  Nordica  as  Briinn- 
hilde. The  other  roles  were  filled  by  un- 
important singers.  The  best  performance 
of  Les  Huguenot  (March  4)  brought 
forth  in  the  cast  Nordica  as  Valentine; 
Melba  as  Marguerite  de  Valois;  Scotti, 
as  De  Nevers ;  Plangon,  St.  Bris ;  Jean  de 
Reszke,  as  Raoul;  Journet,  as  Marcel: 
and  Louise  Homer,  as  the  Page. 

The  subjects  of  two  of  the  novelties 
possess  a  literary  interest  quite  apart 
from  the  music.     La  Boheme,  given  on 
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December  26,  with  Melba  as  Mimi;  Sa- 
leza,  Rodolfo;  Campanari,  Marcello; 
Gilibert,  Schaunard,  Joumet,  Colline  and 
Occhiolini,  as  Musetta  (in  place  of  Miss 
Scheff),  is,  of  course,  drawn  from  Mur- 
ger's  La  Vie  de  Boheme,  descriptive  of 
Bohemian  life  in  the  Latin  Quarter  in 
1830.  The  work  had  every  chance  of 
success,  for  it  was  well  acted,  well  sung, 
and  well  staged,  especially  the  scene  of 
the  Cafe  Momus.  Melba's  impersonation 
of  the  pathetic  Mimi,  around  whom  the 
action  revolves,  was  accomplished  with 
fidelity  to  the  character.  Puccini's  work 
is  full  of  melody,  and  the  orchestra  is 
made  so  loquacious  and  vivacious,  that  it 
is  easy  to  see  the  influence  of  the  great 
Italian  whom  he  selected  for  his  master. 

Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  interest  in 
the  heroine,  whose  attractions  under  the 
treatment  of  a  lesser  singer  than  Melba 
would  be  slight.  La  Bohctne  is  far  more 
likely  to  keep  the  stage  than  the  sensa- 
tional and  brutal  La  Tosca,  given  for  the 
first  time  on  February  4. 

La  Tosca  is,  of  course,  Puccini's  ver- 
sion of  Sardou's  play,  made  so  familiar 
through  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Although  the 
libretto  has  been  condensed  from  five  acts 


margaret  macintyre  as  marguerite  in 
"faust." 

to  three  and  a  few  of  the  episodes  trans- 
posed, the  story  is  still  Sardou's,  and,  de- 
spite the  labour  Puccini  has  bestowed 
upon  the  score,  the  interest  is  concen- 
trated almost  exclusively  upon  the  dra- 
matic situations  and  scenes,  and  upon  the 
acting  rather  than  the  singing  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters.  The  music  is  elaborate, 
with  a  prolific  use  of  pealing  organ  and 
bells  of  several  kinds.  Some  of  the  scenes, 
especially  that  of  the  torture,  are  cruel 
and  repulsive.  The  Sacristan's  music  in 
the  Church  of  Sant'  Andrea  alia  Valle 
and  the  duet  between  the  lovers  aflFord 
pleasing  melodies.  The  opera  was  well 
staged,  and  distant  Rome  seen  from  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  made  an  effective 
picture.  Ternina  as  Floria  Tosca  and 
Scotti  as  II  Barone  Scarpia  sustained  the 
reputation  they  achieved  when  they  acted 
these  parts  in  London  last  summer  under 
Puccini's  direction.  The  other  roles  were 
as  follows :  Cavardossi,  Crcmonini ;  the 
Sacristan,  Gilibert ;  Angelotti,  Dufriche ; 
and  the  Shepherd,  Carrie  Bridewell. 

Just  as  La  Tosca  was  the  occasion  of 
Ternina  and  Scotti  distinguishing  them- 
selves, Salanimbo  was  Saleza's  and  Bre- 
val's  opera.     For  any  librettist  to  select 
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special  scenes  from  the  stupendous  mass 
of  material  in  Flaubert's  great  book  is  a 
marvel ;  that  any  composer  could  hope  to 
annotate  in  musical  tones  and  motives  the 
story  of  the  theft  of  the  sacred  veil  of 
Tanit  and  the  tragic  love  a  barbarian 
warrior  has  for  Hamilcar's  daughter,  Sa- 
lammbo,  in  an  atmosphere  of  cassia  trees, 
clepsydras,  flambeaux,  gold  tiaras,  pea- 
cock headdresses,  purple  canopies,  golden 
anklets,  velvet  tunics,  snowy  mantles,  blue 
amphoras,  lyres,  tambourines,  armies  of 
Greeks,  Campanians,  Samnites,  Iberians, 
Etruscans,  and  Numidians,  carcasses  of 
elephants,  lions  and  men  lying  upon  the 
plains,  helmets  filled  with  dusty  skulls, 
wedding-feasts,  processions,  etc.,  would 
seem  a  hopeless  task.  Reyer  was  un- 
daunted, and  the  work  has  kept  the  stage 
since  its  first  performance  in  Brussels  in 
1890.  There  is  one  sentence  in  Flaubert's 
book  that  certainly  would  have  tempted 
any  follower  of  the  Wagnerian  school,  if 
not  the  master  himself.  This  occurs  dur- 
ing the  meeting  of  Salammbo  with  Narr' 
Havas,  when,  "for  a  long  time  they 
looked  at  one  another  in  silence." 

The  opera  was  staged  with  much  care, 
and  we  should  mention  here  that  the 
scenes  were  mounted  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  M.Saleza,who  created  the  role 
of  Matho  at  the  first  representation  of  the 


work.  There  were  eight  scenes:  The 
Gardens  of  Hamilcar's  Palace ;  The 
Temple  of  Tanit;  The  Temple  of 
Moloch;  The  Terrace  of  Salammbo; 
The  Camp  of  the  Mercenaries;  The 
Tent  of  Matho ;  The  Field  of  Battle ;  and 
The  Forum.  Although  the  original  end- 
ing of  the  story  has  been  changed,  both 
the  lovers  stabbing  themselves  in  the 
operatic  version,  the  terrible  fall  of 
Matho  was  retained.  M.  Saleza's  heroic 
tumble  quite  outshone  Hunding's  fall  in 
Die  Walkilre,  Flaubert's  story  says: 
"The  stairway  of  the  Acropolis  had  sixty 
steps;  he  descended  them  with  a  pitch 
forward,  as  if  he  Was  rolled  in  a  torrent 
from  the  top  of  a  mountain."  Those  who 
saw  the  opera  will  remember  how  closely 
this  description  was  followed.  Mile.  Bre- 
val  represented  Salammbo  with  hieratic 
attitudes  and  fine  costumes;  Saleza  sang 
Matho;  Journet,  Narr'  Havas;  Scotti, 
Hamilcar;  Gilibert,  Giscon;  Dufriche, 
Anthrarite;  Sizes,  Spendius;  and  Carrie 
Bridewell,  Taanach.  The  list  of  operas 
given,  including  the  popular  Saturday- 
night  performances,  was  as  follows: 
Lohengrin,  eight  times;  Fanst,  seven; 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Tannhduser,  Die 
Walkilre,  La  Boheme,  and  Cavalier ia 
Rusticana,  each  five;  Tristan  and  Isolde, 
Les  Huguenots,   and   La    Tosca,    four; 
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Aida,  Die  Meistersinger,  Die  Gotterddm- 
mertmg,  Le  Cid,  Lucia  di  Lammermoor, 
and  Saiammbo,  three ;  L'Africaine,  Mefis- 
tofele,  Don  Giovanni,  Rigoletto,  Das 
Rheingold,  Siegfried,  and  The  Flying 
Dutchman,  two ;  and  Trovatore,  Carmen, 
Traznata  and  /  Pagliacci,  one. 

It  would  seem  from  the  record  that  Lo- 
hengrin  is  the  most  popular  opera  in  the 
Grau  repertory,  that  La  Boheme  stands 
above  Tristan  and  Isolde,  Siegfried  and 
Carmen  in  the  affections  of  the  musical 
public,  and  that  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  Meister singer,  Don  Gio- 
vanni and  A'ida,  It  would  be  valuable 
and  interesting  if  the  number  of  represen- 
tations that  an  opera  receives  indicated 
public  demand  for  it,  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  In  the  first  place  the  singers  have 
something  to  say.  Upon  signing  their 
contracts,  they  not  infrequently  insist 
that  they  shall  appear  a  certain  number 
of  times  in  their  new  or  favourite  roles, 
and  one  singer  even  demanded  this  year 
that  one  of  the  novelties  should  have  a 
given  number  of  performances,  and  so, 
whether  the  public  wanted  it  or  not,  this 
work  had  to  be  performed.  Again,  with 
a  season  running  simultaneously  in  Phila- 
delphia— a  regrettable  fact,  as  the  con- 
stant drawing  upon  the  forces  of  the 
Metropolitan  greatly  interferes  with  the 
artistic  work  in  New  York — made  the 
selection  of  the  week's  repertory  depen- 
dent upon  what  singers  were  available 


Lohengrin,  Tannhduser,  Faust,  and  Romeo 
and  Juliet  were  the  easiest  works  to  give ; 
nearly  all  the  singers  in  the  company 
know  the  parts  and  no  rehearsals  are 
necessary.  To  say  that  such  a  work  as 
Don  Giovanni  is  not  popular  would  be  an 
error:  two  seasons  ago,  with  Maurel, 
Lehmann,  Nordica,  Sembrich  and 
Edouard  de  Reszke,  Mozart's  masterpiece 
packed  the  Opera  House.  This  year  it 
suffered  two  cruel  performances,  only  re- 
lieved by  Nordica's  superb  presentation 
of  Donna  Anna  and  Manchinelli's  sympa- 
thetic conducting.  The  spirit  of  Mozart 
was  absent;  even  Edouard  de  Reszke's 
Leporello  fell  far  below  his  usual  por- 
trayal of  this  character.  The  perform- 
ance of  Die  Meistersinger  on  February 
20  was  as  crude  and  lifeless  as  those  of 
Don  Giovanni,  A  great  deal  has  been 
written  and  said  regarding  the  "star  sys- 
tem" and  laying  the  blame  of  the  present 
manner  of  representing  operas  upon  the 
presence  of  great  singers  in  the  company. 
When  the  German  opera,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  Wagnerian  works,  reached 
their  height  of  excellence  in  this  city, 
they  were  not  only  correctly  and  beauti- 
fully staged,  but  there  was  a  star  orches- 
tra, a  star  chorus,  a  star  conductor,  and 
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such  interpreters  as  Lehmann,  Brandt, 
Fischer,  and  Alvary,  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  capable  second  and  third  rate 
singers — some  of  these  far  superior  to  the 
lesser  lights  of  Mr.  Grau's  company.  In 
a  city  of  the  size,  the  ambitions,  and  the 
reputation  of  New  York,  the  representa- 
tion of  great  musical  works  should  be  a 
matter  of  civic  pride.  We  should  have 
the  best  performances,  the  best  singers, 
the  best  stage-setting,  the  best  orchestra. 


and  the  best  conductor  in  the  world.  If 
we  demanded  this,  we  should  have  it.  In 
an  age  of  large  ideas  and  generous  expen- 
diture of  money,  faultless  opera  is  cer- 
tainly possible.  Our  standards  should  be 
elevated  and  we  should  be  merciless  in 
our  criticism  of  slovenly  work,  so  that 
the  opera  season  may  become  one  in 
which  we  take  delight,  and  to  which  we 
look  back  with  pride  and  satisfaction. 
Esther  Singleton. 


THE  INNER  CIRCLE 


Cecilia  was  dressing  for  the  ball.  She 
was  feeling  particularly  well  pleased  with 
herself,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
curling  iron  had  slipped  and  burned  her 
ear.  The  angry  red  spot  did  not  matter 
at  all.  as  Cecilia  had  the  Latin  Quarter 
fever:  she  did  not  show  her  ears.  She 
hung  her  hand-glass  on  a  nail  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  casement  window,  and  pulled 
her  hair  still  lower.  Standing  on  a  stool, 
she  could  get  a  full  view  of  herself  in  the 
mirror  over  the  mantel,  from  the  part  in 


her  hair  to  the  tips  of  her  yellow  satin 
slippers,  which  were  the  finishing  touch 
to  the  elaborate  costume.  The  bilious 
satin  folds  of  her  gown  were  "ungirt 
from  clasp  to  hem,''  and  Cecilia,  gazing 
critically  at  it  by  the  light  of  three  splut- 
tering candles,  decided  with  great  satis- 
faction that  the  cotton  back  gave  a  soft 
effect  that  silk  would  never  give,  and  that 
the  slippers  caught  the  light  in  a  most  ar- 
tistic way.  It  would  have  been  nice  to 
have  yellow  stockings ;  but  the  black  ones 
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did  not  show  very  much  and,  at  any  rate, 
she  was  sure  to  be  more  picturesque  than 
the  other  girls. 

Cecilia  had  not  always  been  Cecilia. 
She  began  life  as  Lizzie.    When  she  for- 
sook the  cheery  rooms  over  the  prosper- 
ous grocery  shop  in  Pokagon,  Michigan, 
''Lizzie"  remained  in  those  same  cheery 
rooms  and  she  became  Miss  L.  Meacham. 
It  was  not  until  two  years  later,  when  she 
had  left  New  York  and  the  Art  Student's 
League  far  behind,  that  she  emerged  from 
the  chrysalis  into  the  full  glory  of  Cecilia. 
Not  that  she  particularly  liked  the  name, 
but  it  had  a  soulful  sound ;  and  each  time 
she  heard  it  uttered  brought  before  her 
eyes  the  beautiful  Botticdli  lady  whom 
she  was  said  to  resemble.     Who  ever 
heard  of  a  Botticelli  lady  named  Lizzie? 
Then  what  would  posterity  think  of  pic- 
tures with  such  a  signature?    She  could 
not  be  dragged  down  all  her  life  by  the 
weight  of  her  name.    It  was  clearly  im- 
possible; and  Cecilia's  intensity  did  not 
prevent  her  from  dealing  in  a  very  prac- 
tical manner  with  what  she  termed  im- 
possibilities.    It  had,  indeed,  overruled 
her  prosaic  old  father's  objections  to  her 
artistic  career  to  such  an  extent  that  to 
him,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Pokagon,  Art  and  Paris  spelled 
the  simple  word  Lizzie — Cecilia  being  as 
yet  beyond  their  mental  grasp. 

The  hair  over  the  ears  was  not  the  only 
mark  that  the  ravages  pi  the  Latin  Quar- 
ter fever  had  left  on  Cecilia.  She  wore 
her  gowns  all  in  one  piece,  a  dark 
blue  capuchon,  and  a  beret,  and  mislaid 
her  corsets.  She  spoke  knowingly  of 
"values'*  and  "effects;"  she  had  learned 
to  regard  Greuze  with  the  proper 
amount  of  contempt,  and  went  in  heav- 
ily for  Botticelli  and  Velasquez.  She 
had  picked  up  a  certain  amotmt  of 
French,  which  she  spoke  with  an  accent, 
or,  to  quote  the  concierge,  "comme  une 
vache  Espagnole."  And  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  she  felt  the  prickings  of 
genius  to  such  an  extent  that  her  soul 
burst  forth  in  water-colours  and  pastels  of 
an  unhealthy  hue,  presenting  neurotic- 
looking  young  women  in  all  stages  of 
nudity  (noticeably  the  last  stage),  with 
long  necks  and  longer  fingers,  and  in  ex- 
traordinary postures.  The  more  impos- 
sible the  attitudes,  the  more  was  she  and 
all  •f  her  kind  convinced  of  her  genius. 
Some  latent  common-sense  prevented  her 


from  sending  these  attempts  to  Pokagon , 
however.  The  people  there  were  not  cul- 
tivated enough  to  appreciate  them>  she 
said  to  herself;  but  underneath  her  ve- 
neer she  had  a  dim  consciousness  that  a 
request  for  her  presence  in  the  bosom  of 
her  family  would  have  been  sent  upon 
the  receipt  •f  even  a  single  one  of  her 
sketches.  In  the  Quarter  she  had  her 
admirers  and  even  her  imitators. 

Now  she  was  going  to  a  ball  that  was 
to  take  place  at  Madame  Vitey's,  the  ate- 
lier where  the  classes  met.     The  little 
Italian  woman  had  loaned  it  for  the  occa- 
sion; and  all  the  morning  the  girls  had 
been  covering  the  disfigured  walls  with 
the  borrowed  finery  of  many  studios,  and 
trying  to  coax  the  rough  floors  to  a  danc- 
ing conditicHi  by  scraping  wax  candles 
over  every  inch  of  them.    Cecilia  expected 
great  things  from  this  ball.     To  begin 
with,  it  was  her  first.    She  had,  of  course, 
attended  all  of  the  sociables  in  her  native 
town,  and  more  than  once  had  imperson- 
ated Rebecca  at  the  lemonade-well,  which 
was  the  centre  of  attraction  at  the  church 
fairs.    But  this  was  the  first  time  she  had 
worn  a  low-necked  gown  and  left  her 
arms  bare.     She  observed  complacently, 
as  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  weU  out 
of  her  gown,  that  her  neck  showed  the 
aesthetic  amount  of  bone,  and  she  won- 
dered what  her  escort  would  think  of  her 
appearance.     She  would  not  care  to  be 
thought  pretty,  but  surely  he  would  com- 
pare her  to  one  of  the  old  masters.    She 
gave  a  little  tug  at  her  hair  as  this  thought 
came  to  her,  and  proceeded  to  rearrange 
the  dismantled  studio  as  best  she  could. 
At  the  first  sound  of  a  light  rap  she  glided 
to  the  door  and  opened  it,  flinging  herself 
rapturously  into  the  arms  of  the  girl  who 
stood  there. 
"Oh,  Gra-a-cel" 
"Ce-ri-lia!" 

"How  sweet  you  are  I  What  a  gown ! 
Flora  from  the  Primavera!  Ness  par?" 
gasped  Grace,  addressing  her  remarks  to 
a  small  group  of  girls  and  young  men 
who  had  followed  her  into  the  room  and 
were  gazing  at  Cecilia  with  wrapt  admira- 
tion. 

"So  esthetic!" 

"What  meaning  in  those  lines !" 
"Just  like  one  of  your  own  sketches  I" 
Cecilia,  looking  highly  gratified  at  this 
last   doubtful   compliment,    which   was, 
however,  given  without  an  arriire  pensie^ 
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pulled  off  her  friend's  cloak  in  order  to 
see  the  costume  underneath,  which  was 
duly  admired.  Grace  was  a  large  billowy 
girl  without  the  courage  of  her  convic- 
tions. She  could  and  did  rave  about 
nudity  with  the  rest  of  them,  but  she 
was  a  little  more  shy  about  carrying  it 
into  practice.  She  was  clothed  in  a  limp 
white  gown  that  had  shrunk  so  that  it 
formed  scallops  around  the  bottom  and 
was  cut  out  a  little  in  the  neck.  The 
other  two  girls  wore  dark  gowns  which 
satisfied  the  proprieties,  and  therefore 
were  not  remarkable.  The  men  wore 
capuchons  and  birets  like  the  girls,  flow- 
ing black  ties,  long  hair,  and  beards  when 
it  was  possible.  They  walked  about  the 
studio,  commenting  on  the  drawings 
pinned  on  the  walls,  while  Grace  assisted 
Cecilia  with  her  outer  garments.  Pres- 
ently the  girls  were  ready,  one  of  the  men 
blew  out  the  candles,  and  the  party 
groped  along  in  single  file  down  the  ill- 
lighted  stairs,  CeciUa  taking  the  precau- 
tion to  hide  a  candle-end  and  a  few 
matches  just  inside  the  outer  door  in  a 
well-known  nook,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
see  her  way  upstairs  when  she  returned 
long  after  the  lights  were  extinguished. 
Cecilia's  escort,  Frank  Crump,  a  tall 
young  man  with  washed-out  blue  eyes  far 
apart,  lank  hair,  and  a  straggling  beard, 
was  suffering  under  the  unaccustomed 
misery  of  a  stiff  white  shirt  with  a  tucked 
front.  He  took  the  package  containing 
the  slippers  and  put  his  arm  through  hers, 
pressing  it  to  his  side. 

"You  look  like  the  incarnation  of 
youth,"  he  whispered.  "I  couldn't  tell 
you  before  the  others,  but  you  will  out- 
shine them  all." 

Cecilia  rewarded  him  with  her  most  in- 
tense look,  and,  like  others  of  her  sex,  be- 
lieved. Speech  was  impossible ;  not  that 
she  was  overcome  with  emotion,  but  she 
held  the  money  for  the  omnibus  fare  be- 
tween her  teeth.  Money,  she  was  quite 
aware,  is  not  dean ;  she  was  unwilling  to 
soil  her  gloves  with  the  contact ;  she  was 
equally  unwilling  to  give  it  to  Crump  for 
safe-keeping,  as  even  in  Bohemia  there  is 
etiquette  of  a  certain  kind ;  each  one  pays 
his  fare  for  himself. 

They  walked  down  the  Rue  Vercinge- 
torix  mto  the  Rue  de  la  Gsdti,  where 
they  were  forced  to  walk  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  the  narrow  sidewalks  being  so 
crowded.    In  the  Avenue  du  Maine  they 


hailed  an  omnibus  and  climbed  to  the  top, 
expatiating  on  the  beauties  of  the  night 
and,  incidentally,  saving  three  sous  each. 
The  Frenchmen  looked  at  them  curiously ; 
then,  shrugging  their  shoulders  and  say- 
ing, "tej  Anglaises"  resumed  their  own 
conversations  about  nothing  at  all.  Ar- 
riving at  the  atelier,  the  girls  and  men 
parted  to  go  to  the  separate  dressing- 
rooms,  and  from  the  one  set  apart  for  the 
girls  Cecilia  presently  emerged,  resplen- 
dent. The  dancing  had  begun.  A  girl 
with  more  good-will  than  ability  was 
rattling  off  a  waltz  at  the  piano.  Most  of 
those  who  could  dance  were  doing  so; 
others  sat  around  on  stools  placed  against 
the  wall  talking  their  eternal  art  jargon ; 
a  few  men  stood  in  the  doorway  ner- 
vously fingering  the  insides  of  their  pock- 
ets, for  the  most  part  empty,  as  if  trying 
to  collect  the  requisite  amount  of  courage 
to  ask  some  one  to  dance. 

Cecilia  was  having  the  time  of  her  life. 
She  felt  as  though  her  feet  had  wings; 
they  scarcely  touched  the  rough,  splin- 
tered floor,  which,  notwithstanding,  had 
already  ruined  the  yellow  slippers.  She 
knew  it,  but  what  were  a  pair  of  satin 
slippers  in  comparison  with  a  sensation 
such  as  she  was  creating?  All  eyes  were 
upon  her.  Her  friends  showered  her 
with  compliments.  The  only  ones  who 
were  silent  were  the  envious. 

A  party  had  just  come  in.  She  recog- 
nised two  girls  who  worked  in  the  atelier, 
but  whom  she  had  always  regarded  with 
good-natured  contempt  as  being  addicted 
to  stiff  and  fashionable  clothes,  and  who 
studied  art  only  as  a  pastime.  With  them 
were  a  couple  of  older  women  and  several 
men,  who  were  conspicuous  by  reason  of 
the  contrast  between  them  and  the  other 
men  present.  All  were  in  the  evening 
clothes  of  the  Philistines,  and  all  were 
plainly  bent  on  having  a  good  time.  Ce- 
cilia remarked  that  one  of  the  young  men 
glanced  frequently  in  her  direction.  She 
was  conscious  that  the  entire  party  had 
noticed  her,  but  this  particular  man  gazed 
more  than  the  others.  They  were  worldly, 
these  people,  and  did  not  deserve  her  at- 
tention; but  over  and  over  again  she 
found  her  eyes  and  her  thoughts  wander-- 
ing  to  the  comer  where  they  sat.  He  had 
curly,  close-clipped  hair  and  large  dsu'k 
eyes ;  he  was  very  gay  when  dancing  with 
those  girls ;  but  when  she  caught  his  eye, 
the    frivolous    expression    seemed    to 
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change^  and  she  felt  that  under  the  proper 
influence  he  might  come  to  realise  the 
true  meaning  of  life. 

She  had  talked  with  a  number  of  men 
she  had  never  seen  before,  all  of  them 
men  with  "serious"  thoughts.  Some  of 
them  she  might  have  liked  had  she  been 
able  to  centre  her  attention  on  them,  in- 
stead of  on  the  dream  she  was  beginning 
to  weave — a  dream  wherein  her  earnest- 
ness was  teaching  a  Philistine  better 
things — ^teaching  him  to  live.  The  room 
was  so  crowded  that  it  was  impossible 
to  dance  with  enjoyment.  Cecilia,  breath- 
less from  the  jostling,  had  sent  an  especial 
admirer  elbowing  his  way  through  the 
"'  crowd  to  get  her  a  glass  of  lemonade,  and 
was  sitting  on  a  stool  in  the  midst  of  a 
number  of  people,  who  were  too  much  in- 
terested in  themselves  to  notice  her. 
Presently  the  couple  immediately  in  front 
got  up  and  moved  off.  The  seats  were 
promptly  taken  by  the  object  of  her 
thoughts  and  one  of  the  girls  who  had 
brought  him  there.  They  were  very  near, 
too  near  to  observe  her,  and  she  could  hear 
their  entire  conversation. 

"I  say,  Marion,  this  is  more  fun  than  a 
barrel  of  monkeys,  and  the  joke  of  it  is 
they  think  we're  the  show,"  he  was  say- 
ing. 

"Oh,  I  always  told  you  how  it  was, 
Phil,  but  you  thought  I  was  making  a 
good  story.  They  really  are  a  little  extra 
lugubrious  to-night,  though,  being  en 
fete,"  laughed  the  girl. 

"They're  great!  Do  you  suppose  they 
always  keep  it  up?  Take  that  snuff-col- 
oured row  against  the  sea-sick  wall.  Ye 
gods !  If  they  feel  so  badly,  why  didn't 
they  stay  at  home?" 

"Hush,  Phil,  they'll  hear  you,"  she 
urged. 

"Hear  me?  Not  they!  I'm  ashamed 
of  you  for  suggesting  such  a  thing! 
Their  souls  are  way  up — ^up — well,  I  can't 
exactly  find  them,  but  they're  up.  Look 
at  'em!  They  loll  over  as  if  they'd  lost 
their  vertebrae  with  their  whalebones. 
And  did  you  ever  see  such  an  unblushing, 
bare-faced,  bare-necked  way  of  showing 
their  bones?  I  don't  see  the  little  girl 
who -reminds  me  of  Solomon,  or,  rather, 
who  outdoes  that  gorgeous  gentleman. 
The  one  in  the  yellow  bed-gown,  you 
know." 

Cecilia  was  aghast  Such  a  total  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  1    What 


girl  in  yellow  did  he  mean?  She  did  not 
remember  having  seen  any  one  in  yellow. 
Could  he  mean — but  no — ^he  said  "bed- 
gown." 

"She's  a  peach!  We've  been  having 
soul-to-soul  looks  all  the  evening.  If 
she'd  only  get  out  of  her  night-clothes  in- 
to a  decent  frock,  and  comb  her  hair  she 
wouldn't  be  so  bad-looking.  Introduce 
me,  won't  you,  Marion?  I'd  like  to  have 
some  soul-to-soul  talks,  I'm  tired  of 
looks." 

"Do  stop,  Phil;  they  certainly  will  hear 
you.  I  can't  introduce  you.  I  don't  even 
know  her  name;  but  it  isn't  necessary 
here;  just  go  up  and  speak  to  her  if  you 
really  want  to,"  she  answered. 

"All  right,  I'm  off.  Here's  Jimmy!  1 
say,  Jim,  watch  me  float  by  with  the 
golden  lily.  Ta  ta!"  And  waving  his 
hand,  he  disappeared. 

Cecilia  was  rigid.  This,  then,  was  why 
they  had  come  to  the  ball.  Incapable  of 
seriousness  themselves,  they  mocked  at  it 
in  others.  She  wanted  to  turn  and  say 
something  to  that  girl  with  the  insipid, 
meaningless  face,  who  even  now  was 
laughing  with  the  newcomer — ^perhaps  at 
her.  But  no,  she  would  be  revenged,  or 
at  least  she  would  show  that  young  man 
that  when  she  chose  she  could  be  as 
much  of  a  woman  of  the  world  as  his 
silly  friend ;  she  would  rebuke  him  as  he 
deserved.  So,  in  their  world  introduc- 
tions were  necessary.  She  had  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  In  Pokagon  she 
knew  every  one,  and  in  the  Quarter — 
well,  that  was  Bohemia.  But  inasmuch 
as  it  was  custCMnary  in  his  town,  he 
should  know  that  she  resented  his  speak- 
ing to  her.  She  was  white  with  rage  and 
wounded  pride,  and  gladly  seized  the  arm 
of  the  sad-eyed  youth  who  came  to  claim 
her.  She  guided  their  footsteps  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  where  she  saw  him 
standing.  What  should «he  say?  Her  re- 
buff must  be  dignified  and  pointed,  mak- 
ing him  feel  that  she  was  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  She  must  show  him  that  the  for- 
malities of  his  world  were  not  unknown 
to  her,  and  that  she  could,  on  occasion, 
condescend  to  observe  them;  but  above 
all,  he  must  understand  that  freedom  in 
hers  was  only  for  the  elect.  He  saw  her 
coming,  and  quickly  taking  a  few  steps 
forward,  made  a  sweeping  bow. 

"May  I  have  the  pleasure?"  he  said. 

CedUa  looked  at  him  coldly.  Then  she 
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drew  herself  to  her  full  height.  She 
spoke  with  all  the  scorn  of  which  she  was 
capable. 

•*Sir,  this  is  no  harem." 

He  looked  at  her  in  utter  amazement, 
and  then  bit  his  lip. 

**I  beg  your  pardon;  I've  made  a  mis- 
take." 

He  bowed  once  more  and  crossed  the 
room. 

She  watched  him  join  his  friends,  talk 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  to  her  great 


surprise,  they  all  burst  out  laughing.  No 
doubt  be  was  making  some  stupid  joke  to 
cover  his  chagrin;  he  would  not,  of 
course,  want  tl^m  to  know  of  his  rebuff. 
Sh«  had  been  pretty  hard  on  him,  but  her 
dignity  was  very  dear  to  her.  After  all, 
he  had  spoken  in  his  ignorance.  Art 
teaches  so  much.  Now  that  she  had  ad- 
ministered the  rebuke  she  was  inclined 
to  be  indulgent  and  to  forgive.  If  he 
came  again  she  might  even  smile.    If — 

Vallory  Roudebush. 
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It  is  almost  too  good  to  be  believed, 
but  here  is  Mr.  Israel  U.  Sage  again 
after  all  these  years  I  Attracted  by  the 
savour  of  our  approaching  Letter-Box 
Banquet,  he  has  come  forth  once  more 
into  the  light  and  has  sent  us  a  letter  in 
which  we  recognise  all  his  old-time 
characteristics — his  beautiful  assurance 
that  he  used  to  get  the  better  of  us,  his 
fondness  for  long  words,  and  his  neat 
little  epistolary  stabs.  He  used  to  grum- 
ble at  us  in  the  old  days  because  we 
summarised  his  letters;  but  we  are  so 
glad  to  see  him  back  again  that  we  are 
going  to  print  his  present  one  in  full  with 
the  exceptk)n  of  one  single  personal 
reference.  In  fact,  in  the  heartiness  of 
our  welcome  we  would  print  anything 
of  his  in  full  unless,  perhaps,  he  were  to 
send  us  a  colonial  novel.  Here  is  what 
he  has  to  say : 

Sn:  I  have  noted  with  great  pride  and 
pleasure  the  primacy  of  reference  and  prefer- 
ence with  which  you  crown  my  epistolary  New 
Year,  and  I  assure  you  that  all  my  recollections 
of  our  intercourse  are  absolutely  benignant. 
I  am  incapable  of  nursing  animosity  against 
a  worsted  antagonist ;  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  the 
binocular  adroitness  of  us  both  that  my  failere 
sollers  paedagogy  has  not  disturbed  your  com- 
placency. 

Mrs.  Sage  and  I  will  certainly  share  your 
love-feast;  and,  if  you  insist  on  segregating 
us,  we  apply  for  a  tete-i-tete  sofa  under  the 
mistletoe :  that  will  remind  us  that  love  is  more 
than  learning;  and  there  we  shall  know  what 
to  do  with  the  editorial  cheek.    The  occauon 


will  be  climacteric;  but  it  is  not  the  first  fun 
I  have  had  at  your  expense  by  several  jugfuls ! 

The  banquet  will  serve  another  purpose  than 
laying  the  ghosts  of  past  controversies :  it  will 
be  like  hanging  bunches  of  tail-tied  cats  over 
a  clothes-line.  After  the  ball,  the  Editor  will 
not  need  to  forgive  his  enemies,  because  he  will 
have  none  of  the  old  crop  left.  To  guarantee 
this  result,  I  suggest  the  game  of  "Getting 
Ahead  of  the  Editor."  Properly  contrived,  it 
will  result  in  a  reciprocal  hari-icarL 

Mrs.  Sage  is  almost  well  agsun.  She  was 
recovering  slowly  from  your  viciotis  pronounce- 
ments on  the  relative  concord — ^in  answer  to 
the  lady  from  Rahway,  who  writes  on  pale  bloe 
paper,  etc. — when  she  was  prostrated  by  your 
squabble  with  the  Critic  on  "late  nights."  She 
is  convalescing,  but  still  shudders  to  think  that 
even  a  revolving  editorial  Janus  can  confound 
an  indefinite  genitive  singular  with  an  ordinary 
accusative  plural.  You  see,  she  judges  all  men 
by  her  husband. 

My  address  is  not  Gramercy  Park,  but 
Gramercy  Square :  the  localities  are  very  differ- 
ent; and  I  want  my  grammar,  like  my  other 
interests,  always  00  the  square. 

With  great  expectations  and  with  reasonable 
expectancy,  I  am,  dear  sir. 

Ever  truly  yours, 

iSRAflL  U.  SkXSE. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Sfl^e 
is  shuddering,  but  it  is  her  own  fault  for 
not  reading  more  carefully  what  we 
wrote  about  "late  nights.''  The  general 
contention  of  the  CriHc  was  against  the 
adverbial  use  of  the  noun  in  any  case, 
and  in  favour  of  the  use  of  prepositions 
to  denote  all  tenqx)ral  relations.  There- 
fore, we  dted  instances  of  the  accusative 
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plural  denoting  duration  of  time,  and  we 
cited  also  instances  of  the  genitive  of 
indefinite  frequency,  quoting  Mr.  Low- 
ell's reference  to  the  German  nachts, 
which  was,  of  course,  originally  a  geni- 
tive. But  why  explain  these  things  to 
Mr.  Sage?  It  was  always  his  habit  to 
make  his  points  without  any  particular 
reference  to  what  we  actually  said ;  and^ 
on  the  whole,  we  shouldn't  like  him  to  be 
any  different.  He  has  come  back;  and, 
therefore,  all  shall  be  forgiven. 


II. 


But  the  really  happy  moment  of  the 
month  came  to  us  when  we  received  a 
post-card  written  by  the  lady  from  Pitts- 
field.  She  doesn't  sign  her  name  to  it; 
but  the  postmark  and  the  familiar  writ- 
ing are  unmistakable.  She  is  not  wholly 
pacified,  and  the  last  sentence  gives  us 
little  creepy  feelings ;  but  it  is  so<nething 
that  she  has  written  at  all.  Here  is  her 
communication : 

The  writer  of  this  is  far  too  devoted  an 
admirer  of  Grover  Qeveland  to  believe  that 
he  will  wish  credit  for  the  ownership  of  other 
people's  jewels ;  but  if  the  writer  of  "Chronicle 
and  Comment"  doesn't  have  ghostly  visitations 
from  Charles  Kingsley,  it  will  be  because 
Charles  doesn't  mind  being  robbed,  or — ^because 
The  Bookman  is  not  recognised  in  his  present 
abode.  Oh,  there  will  be  plenty  to  talk  about 
at  that  "tenth  Christmas  dinner!" 

The  first  part  of  this  communication 
is,  at  first  sight,  a  little  cryptic;  but  it 
presumably  refers  to  our  statement  that 
Mr.  Cleveland  used  the  expression  "One 
grand,  sweet  song."  We  didn't  say  that 
he  invented  it,  but  he  did  employ  it — and 
made  it  better  known  by  doing  so. 

HI. 

Miss  Carolyn  Wells,  who  still  uses  pale 
blue  stationery,  writes  to  ask  whether  in 
our  opinion  the  word  "pork"  rhymes 
with  "fork."  Very  likely  this  is  simply 
a  little  pleasantry  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Wells ;  for,  of  cotirse,  so  critical  a  student ' 
of  rhyme  as  she  has  shown  herself  to  be 
does  not  really  need  any  information 
from  us  upon  the  subject.  Her  carefully 
trained  ear  will  sufficiently  assure  her 
that  the  words  about  which  she  asks  do 
rhyme,    but    they    rhyme    imperfectly. 


owing  to  the  different  quality  of  the 
vowel  sound  in  each.  We  respectfully 
refer  her  to  a  paper  on  the  subject  of 
Rhyme  by  Professor  Brander  Matthews, 
published  in  this  magazine  some  time 
ago.  Miss  Wells  also  incidentally,  and 
in  a  subtly  feminine  way,  implies  that  she 
has  been  looking  for  a  special  invitation 
to  The  Bookman  Banquet;  but  she 
ought  to  know  that  we  should  never 
think  of  sending  her  a  special  invitation 
to  any  function  with  which  The  Book- 
man has  to  do,  but  we  hereby  transmit 
to  her  a  general  and  enthusiastic  invita- 
tion to  everything. 

IV. 

A  very  courteous  English  gentleman 
who  writes  from  Great  Russell  Street, 
London,  has  some  criticisms  and  com- 
ments to  make.    We  publish  them  in  full. 

To  The  Bookman: 

As  I  delight  to  read  your  magazine  when  it 
arrives  in  this  country,  may  I  be  permitted, 'as 
an  Englishman,  to  protest  against  the  com- 
ments made,  in  every  number,  upon  our  nation 
and  its  institutions.  They  add  no  dignity  to 
your  periodical  and  create  much  wonder  in 
our  circles.  I  take  the  present  month's  issue, 
and  on  page  82  I  read : 

"Americans  are  not  willing  that  their  country 
should  play  in  Cuba  the  part  that  England  has 
played  in  Egypt,  nor  to  give  the  world  a  chance 
to  cry  out  the  bitter  taunt  which  mocks  at 
'Anglo-Saxon  hypocrisy.'  " 

Nothing  can  sound  more  childish  to  English 
ears  than  this.  Does  a  hypocrite  ever  shed 
his  blood  for  the  sake  of  his  hypocrisy?  After 
General  Gordon's  death  we  had  to  do  our  duty 
in  that  country,  and  we  have,  I  think,  done  it 
well.  (I  object  to  "nor"  in  the  sentence  and 
to  the  tautological  expression  "taunt  which 
mocks,"  but  they  can  be  forgiven.) 

Then  on  the  same  page  I  read : 

"A  people  so  intensely  national  and  so  con- 
temptuously anti-foreign  as  the  English." 

This  to  us  sounds  ridiculous.  We  are  cos- 
mopolitan. Our  sympathies  are  with  all,  and, 
if  necessary,  we  protect  the  righteous.  Wit- 
ness our  admiration  of  your  pluck  against 
Spain  when  we  said,  "Hands  off"  to  all  Eu- 
rope.   Then  again  I  read: 

"In  order  to  find  anything  like  British  blood 
in  Edward  VII.'s  pedigree  one  must  go  back 
several  centuries  to  the  House  of  Stuart— 
which    was    Scotch— or    still    fu»thei>^o   the 
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House  of  Tudor — which  was  Welsh — or  to  the 
House  of  Plantagenet — which  was  Norman- 
French.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  irony 
of  history  that  the  English  people,  of  all  others, 
should  be  ruled  by  foreigners!" 

Ruled  by  foreigners !  Can  anything  be  more 
exasperating  to  English  ears?  We  rule  our- 
selves as  much  as  you  do  and  have  a  freer  con- 
stitution than  yours,  because  it  is  not  fixed.  As 
you  had  to  resist  George  HI.,  so,  as  a  people, 
had  we.  And  let  me  remind  the  writer  that 
the  Normans  were  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Tudor, 
Henry  V.,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  Southern 
Scotch  are  Anglo-Saxon,  and  it  is  only  because 
Edward  VII.  has  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  his 
body  that  he  occupies  the  throne.  The  monarch 
has  still  a  value  with  us,  but  not  as  a  ruler. 

Intelligent  criticism  on  one  another  is  neces- 
sary ;  but  such  extracts  as  I  have  given  can  only 
be  written  to  annoy.  They  certainly  cast  dis- 
credit upon  your  interesting  magazine. 

We  trust  that  our  correspondent  will 
not  take  offence  if  we  say  that  his  letter 
admirably  illustrates  how  utterly  impos- 
sible it  is  for  Englishmen  to  view  in  a 
spirit  of  detachment  anything  which  con- 
cerns themselves.  If  any  one  fails  to 
applaud  every  blessed  thing  they  do,  then 
they  immediately  set  him  down  as 
actuated  by  conscious  malice.  For  our 
part,  we  regard  the  British  Empire  as  the 
most  effective  instrument  of  the  highest 
civilisation  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
That  fact,  however,  does  not  blind  us  to 
the  other  fact  that  English  statesmen  are 
not  infallible  nor  even  always  thoroughly 
sincere.  In  the  matter  of  Egypt,  Eng- 
land occupied  that  country  under  the  dis- 
tinct pledge  to  withdraw  from  it  so  soon 
as  order  should  have  been  established  and 
its  government  set  upon  a  stable  basis. 
The  pledge  has  never  been  repudiated, 
but  the  performance  of  it  has.  No  Eng- 
lishman to-day  will  seriously  tell  you  that 
the  occupation  of  Egypt  is  anything  but 
a  permanent  one;  and  when  you  remind 
him  of  the  solemn  promise  made  so  many 
years  ago,  he  will  inform  you  that  it  is 
necessary  to  break  that  promise  for 
Egypt's  good,  or,  to  use  our  correspon- 
dent's words,  "to  protect  the  righteous." 
England,  in  fact,  is  always  protecting 
the  righteous — for  a  consideration;  and 
if  doesn't  make  the  slightest  bit  of  dif- 
ference whether  the  righteous  want  to  be 
protected  or  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this   protection  of  the   righteous  often 


consists  in  taking  them  by  the 
scruff  of  their  necks  and  slamming  them 
around— of  course,  always  for  their  own 
good.  There  is  something  very  holy 
about  this  to  an  Englishman ;  and  that  is 
why  he  will  shed  his  blood  for  it,  or  for 
what  there  is  "in  it."  But  the  rest  of  the 
world  doesn't  always  see  this  in  precisely 
the  same  way,  and  will  insist  on  saying 
things  that  are  not  reverent. 

As  to  the  amount  of  Anglo-Saxon 
blood  in  the  veins  of  Edward  VII.,  we 
fear  that  our  correspondent  needs  to 
study  up  a  treatise  on  ethnology,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  Normans.  Finally, 
when  he  describes  the  English  people  as 
"cosmopolitan"  there  is  something  so 
genuinely  pathetic  about  his  delusion  that 
we  almost  weep.  In  sober  truth,  all  the 
strength  and  force  and  effectiveness  of 
the  English  people  come  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  cosmopolitan,  that  they 
never  can  be,  and  that  their  intense 
nationalism  is  just  what  makes  them  able 
to  face  all  the  world  with  supreme  and 
unshaken  confidence.  If  this  nationalism 
is  incidentally  responsible  for  certain 
traits  and  attributes  which  sometimes  ex- 
cite dislike  among  other  peoples,  this  is 
only  saying  that  a  nation,  like  a  man, 
must  necessarily  possess  the  defects  of 
his  qualities.  It  is  probably  because  we 
admire  England  so  immensely  that  we 
can't  for  the  life  of  us  keep  from  writing 
about  her  all  the  time,  even  though  un- 
fortunately in  doing  so  we  fail  to  please 
some  English  readers,  for  whom,  as  for 
our  present  correspondent,  we  cherish 
feelings  of  profound  esteem. 


A  note  undated  and  anonymous : 

How  can  a  cow  crunch  salt  between  her 
teeth  when  cows  have  teeth  only  in  one  jaw? 

How  indeed?  We  don't  know  any- 
thing about  cows. 

VI. 

The  same  old  relative-concord  question 
in  another  form: 

In  the  January  issue  of  The  Bookman,  in 
answer  to  a  query  concerning  Studies  in  the 
Psychology  of  Women,  you  state  (page  516) 
...  to  review  it  .  .  .  would  be  unfair  to  one 
of  the  roost  remarkable  books  that  have  ap- 
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peared  in  the  last  ten  years.  Why  not  "has" 
instead  of  "have"?  Is  not  the  subject  of  this 
sentence  singular  and  not  plural? 

Suppose  we  turn  this  sentence  around. 
"Of  file  most  remarkable  books  that  have 
appeared  in  the  last  ten  years  it  would  be 
unfair  to  review  one  in  the  space  of  a 
few  columns."  We  have  here  supplied 
the  words  which  our  correspondent  has 
omitted,  and  have  also  sufHciently  shown 
that  the  antecedent  of  the  relative  pro- 
noun is  "books"  and  not  "one." 

VII. 

Another  linguistic  letter,  this  time 
from  Baltimore : 

In  The  Bookman  for  March,  pages  9-10,  I 
find  a  statement  so  utterly  at  variance  with 
your  characteristic  accuracy  in  the  sphere  of 
linguistic  history,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  di- 
rect attention  to  it  and  request  a  recantation  in 
the  interest  of  truth  and  philological  soberness. 
Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond  is  marked  by  a 
number  of  essential  deviations  in  phrase  and 
idiom  from  the  standard  or  classical  English  of 
Queen  Anne's  age — our  so-called  Augustan  era. 
Notable  among  these  anachronisms  is  the  re- 
peated introduction  of  the  passive  progressive 
form  of  the  verb,  "is  being  done,"  "is  being 
built,"  etc,  of  which  there  is  a  conspicuous  il- 
lustration in  the  very  first  page  of  the  story. 
This  form  of  expression  never  began  even  to 
develop  in  written  English  until  1769-79,  and 
was  not  accorded  complete  recognition  until 
the  nineteenth  century  was  advancing  toward 
maturity.  A  number  of  exceptions  to  this 
might  be  cited  from  Fitzedward  Hall's  Modem 
English,  but  the  passive  progressive  form  is  the 
most  flagrant  illustration  of  Thackeray's  de- 
partures from  the  standard  which  his  artistic 
imagination  had  erected,  but  failed  to  attain. 

If  our  correspondent  will  forgive  us 
for  having  overlooked  Thackeray's  pas- 
sive progressive,  we  will  try  to  forgive 
her  for  using  the  retained  object,  "was 
not  accorded  complete  recognition." 

VIII. 

Speaking  of  Fitzedward  Hall  reminds 
us  that  we  have  received  a  post-card  from 
Brooklyn  signed  "Aristarchus,"  suggest- 
ing that  we  ought  to  have  published  a 
notice  of  him  a  month  or  two  ago.  We 
think  that  we  ought;  and  if  our  corre- 


spondent (whose  chirography  we  recog- 
nise) will  write  an  appreciation  of  that 
distinguished  scholar,  we  shall  be  very 
happy  to  accept  it  for  publication.  There 
is  no  one  who  could  treat  the  subject  with 
more  insight,  sympathy,  and  discrimina- 
tion. 

IX. 

A  query  from  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Is  it  true  that  Edgar  Saltus's  correct  name 
is  Daniel  Lyons?  A  local  paper  so  says.  If 
not,  is  Saltus  his  correct  name  or  a  nom  de 
plume,  and  if  the  latter,  what  is  his  real  name? 

Edgar  Saltus  is  his  correct  name. 

X. 

A  lover  of  poetry  who  lives  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  sends  us  the  following: 

Among  the  shorter  titles  in  your  March 
number,  the  book  of  poems  Day  Dreams,  by 
Ida  Eckert  Lawrence,  received  a  brief  though 
favourable  mention.  May  I  ask  for  a  critical 
opinion  of  this  work  in  some  future  issue  ? 

No,  please  don't  ask  it. 

XL 

A  correspondent  in  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
wonders  at  our  mention  in  the  March 
number  of  Joe  Sibley  as  a  character  in 
Trilby.  We  advise  him  to  read  our 
paragraph  over  again  more  carefully,  and 
then  to  compare  the  text  of  Trilby  as  that 
story  appeared  in  Harper^s  Magazine 
with  the  text  of  the  same  story  as  it  ap- 
peared in  book  form. 

XII. 

A  resident  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  asks  us 
to  give  him  the  title  of  the  best  book  of 
quotations.  In  our  opinion,  the  best  book 
of  quotations  is  that  entitled  The  Cyclo- 
padia  of  Practical  Quotations,  edited  by 
J.  K.  Hoyt,  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Funk  and  Wagnalls,  of  this  city,  in  1896. 

XIII. 

A  reader  takes  up  the  cudgels  in  de- 
fence of  Professor  Lounsbury  and  Pro- 
fessor Brander  Matthews.    He  writes : 


uigiiizeu  uy  'k.-jv^v.^ 
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In  your  March  number,  after  quoting  Pro- 
fessor Ljounsbury  as  saying  that  there  is  a  rule 
of  Latin  syntax  that  two  or  more  substantives 
joined  by  a  copulative  require  the  verb  to  be  in 
the  plural,  you  remark  "there  is  no  such  rule 
of  Latin  syntax  as  he  has  described  above,  nor 
would  the  usage  of  the  Roman  writers  justify 
the  making  of  it."  Now  in  Gildersleeve's  Latin 
Grammar,  revised  by  Lodge,  on  page  182  I 
find  the  following  rule :  "The  common  predicate 
of  two  or  more  subjects  is  put  in  the  plural 
number."  Is  not  this  "a  rule  of  Latin  syntax"  ? 

We  did  not  say  that  there  is  no  such 
rule  of  Latin  syntax,  but  that  there  is  "no 
such  hard-and-fast  rule  of  Latin  syntax." 
The  reference  made  by  our  reader  to  the 
Gildersleeve-Lodge  grammar  is  particu- 
larly unfortunate  for  our  correspondent, 
because  immediately  after  the  rule  which 
he  quotes  there  follow  any  number  of  ex- 
ceptions which  go  to  show  that  the  usage 
of  the  Latin  is  precisely  that  of  the  older 
English  in  regularly  allowing  two  ab- 
stract nouns  in  combination  and  when 
conceived  of  as  a  unit  to  take  the  singular 
verb.  The  authors  also  fully  illustrate 
this  point  by  citations  from  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible;  so  that  our 
correspondent  will  see  that  Professor 
Lounsbury's  theory  is  all  wrong  in 
attributing  the  change  in  English  usage 
to  the  influence  of  the  Latin.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  if  Kipling's  line,  "The  tumult 
and  the  shouting  dies,"  were  to  be  turned 
into  Latin  by  a  competent  hand,  the 
singular  verb  would  most  certainly  be 
employed  in  the  Latin  as  in  the  English. 

XIV. 

The  following  question  is  put  by  a 
gentleman  from  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 


Who  was  the  'TH-.  Fell"  of  the  familiar 
quotation?  Was  he  an  actual  personage  or 
do  Ihe  lines  about  him  come  from  some  poem 
in  which  he  is  an  imaginary  character? 

Dr.  John  Fell  was  Dean  of  Christ 
Church  and  also  Bishop  of  Oxford  from 
1676  to  1686,  when  he  died.  The  famous 
lines  that  were  written  about  him : 

I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell, 

The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell. 

But  this  I  know  and  know  full  well, 

I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell- 
were  composed  by  Tom  Brown  while  a 
student  at  Christ  Church.  The  lines, 
however,  were  not  precisely  original,  but 
were  suggested  to  Brown  either  by  an 
epigram  of  Martial  ( 1.32),  or  by  a  rhyme 
found  in  Thomas  Forde's  Virtus  Redi- 
ziva,  which  runs : 

I  love  thee  not,  Nell, 
But  why  I  can't  tell. 


XV. 

There  is  some  one  up  in  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire,  who  possesses  a  style 
that  is  icily  polite.    He  says : 

I  have  been  reading  the  April  number  of 
The  Bookman,  and  it  would  afford  me  ex- 
treme gratification  to  know  just  why  you  should 
insert  a  coloured  illustration  in  the  middle  of 
your  magazine. 

It  would  afford  us  equal  gratification 
to  know  just  why  we  should  not. 


HERE   AND   THERE 


I. 


Several  months  ago  we  received  a  num- 
ber of  letters  from  English 
The  BMrs         and  Canadian  correspond- 
Again,  ents,  all  of  them  written 
in  the  spirit  of  triumph  en- 
gendered in  British  souls  by  the  relief  of 
Ladysmith  and  Mafeking  and  the  down- 
fall of  Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria.     We 
did  not  publish  these  letters  at  the  time, 


not  because  we  took  any  exception  to  the 
personal  references  which  they  contained 
to  our  previous  remarks  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Boer  War,  but  purely  out  of  con- 
sideration for  their  writers.  We  felt  then 
what  we  know  now,  that  the  end  had  not 
yet  come,  and  that  the  tone  of  triumph 
and  the  frankly  uttered  taunt  were  prem- 
ature. In  this  we  were  right;  for  long 
after  Pretoria  had  fallen  and  after  both 
of  the  capitals  of  ||]L|^,|5jf9y  ^^gylj^g^Ji^^ 
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been  occupied  by  British  armies,  the 
world  was  destined  to  behold  the  extraor- 
dinary spectacle  of  Cape  Town  stricken 
with  a  panic  fear,  the  hasty  landing  of 
men  and  guns  from  the  British  fleet,  and 
the  erection  of  makeshift  fortifications  to 
protect  that  terror-stricken  port  from  the 
threatened  swoop  of  a  daring  leader  who 
outwitted  half  a  dozen  English  generals, 
eluded  easily  their  vastly  superior  forces, 
and  came  and  went  almost  as  he  pleased 
through  the  colony  which  Englishmen 
had  fondly  hoped  that  they  had  made  in- 
violate. No  less  extraordinary  was  the 
fact  that  after  England  had  proclaimed 
the  annexation  of  the  Boer  territories, 
and  after  Lord  Roberts  had  officially  de- 
clared the  war  to  have  reached  its  end. 
Lord  Kitchener  was  cabling  emphatic 
appeals  to  the  home  government  for  an 
addition  of  forty  thousand  troops  to  the 
quarter  of  a  million  British  soldiers  al- 
ready in  South  Africa.  Then  came  also 
what  must  have  been  the  most  humiliat- 
ing necessity  of  all — ^the  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  the  thanksgiving  service 
which  had  been  ordered  to  be  celebrated 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to  signalise  the 
final  triumph  of  the  British  arms.  Per- 
haps, on  the  whole,  our  correspondents 
are  now  more  or  less  contented  with  our 
neglect  to  publish  the  letters  which  they 
wrote. 

England,  indeed,  is  suffering  the  penal- 
ties that  are  bound  to  follow  the  prosecu- 
tion of  an  unjust  war.  That  the  war 
against  the  Boer  Republics  was  essen- 
tially unjust  is  a  fact  which  pretty  nearly 
all  the  world  outside  of  England  and  also 
a  large  minority  of  the  English  people 
see  very  plainly  at  the  present  time.  Its 
injustice  was,  indeed,  sufficiently  appar- 
ent at  the  outset;  but  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Rhodes  and  the  Jingo  element  in 
general  cared  nothing  for  the  injustice, 
since  they  believed  that  in  this  case  in- 
justice was  entirely  safe.  To  their  imagi- 
nations the  war  would  be  a  matter  of 
a  month  or  two— just  one  of  England's 
"little  wars" — a  war  in  which  a  few 
picked  regiments  of  British  troops  would 
overthrow  the  rude  militia  of  the  Boers 
with  perfect  ease,  and  which  would  end 
in  the  enrichment  of  a  little  nest  of  specu- 
lators and  in  the  grabbing  of  some  most 
productive  mines.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land were  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 


criminal  aggression  that  led  to  this  iniqui- 
tous and  lamentable  contest,  though  upon 
them  have  fallen  heavily  the  burdens 
which  it  has  entailed.  Historians  of  the 
future  will  search  long  before  they  can 
find  a  more  striking  instance  of  terrific 
retribution  following  close  upon  the  heels 
of  wrong.  England  to-day  is  bound  hand 
and  foot  by  the  momentous  consequences 
of  this  *1ittle  war."  The  whole  of  her 
eflFective  troops  are  contending  impotently 
in  South  Africa  against  a  few  thousand 
brilliant  bushwhackers.  England's  mili- 
tary prestige  and  the  reputation  of  her 
genends  have  sunk  so  low  that  not  for 
another  generation  can  they  possibly  re- 
cover their  former  lustre.  The  English 
people  are  feeling  every  day  the  grinding 
of  a  new  taxation ;  and  in  the  East  their 
representatives  stand  mute  and  helpless 
in  the  presence  of  French  insolence  and 
Muscovite  aggression.  It  is  a  hard  les- 
son, but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  probably  a 
lesson  that  will  save  England  from  the 
great  disaster  which  otherwise  she  was 
almost  certain  to  have  met.  Had  her 
statesmen  with  a  light  heart  launched  her 
armies  against  the  armies  of  even  a 
second-rate  foreign  power,  what  is  now 
only  humiliation  might  easily  have  been 
the  ghastliest  wreck  and  ruin. 

Through  all  the  episodes  and  incidents 
of  this  extraordinary  war  we  have  ex- 
pressed our  views  quite  freely ;  and  at  the 
time  when  we  expressed  them  we  have 
always  had  them  greeted  with  trans- 
pontine howls  of  indignation  or  derision. 
Yet  in  every  case  the  things  that  we  have 
said  have  been  the  very  things  which 
afterward  the  leading  organs  of  British 
public  opinion  have  been  obliged  to  say, 
and  to  sqy  them  far  more  bitterly  than  we 
had  done.  Thus,  at  the  very^utset  of  the 
war,  we  wrote  down  our  conviction  tha/ 
England's  most  pressing  need  was  a  need 
of  professional  and  scientific  soldiers  in 
the  place  of  polo-playing  ornamental 
figure-heads ;  and  this  is  now  the  burden 
of  all  English  utterance,  from  the  columns 
of  the  hondonTimes  to  theletters  and  the 
stories  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  We  said, 
after  his  first  few  failures,  that  General 
BuUer  was  utterly  incompetent  as  a  strat- 
egist and  tactician,  and  this  especially 
excited  the  ire  of  our  English  readers, 
who  reminded  us  that  as  a  civilian  we  had 
no  business  to  expressia^yuopinian  wdiat- 
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soever  on  military  matters.  A  little  later, 
however.  Lord  Roberts  himself  in  an 
official  despatch  said  precisely  the  same 
things  about  BuUer  that  we  had  said; 
and,  in  fact,  BuUer  was  presently  shipped 
back  to  England,  where  even  in  charge  of 
Aldershot  he  displayed  such  crass  stupid- 
ity that  the  War  Office  was  obliged  to 
subject  him  to  a  public  humiliation. 
Finally,  we  said  that  could  England  have 
foreseen  the  dangers,  the  disasters,  and 
the  disappointments  which  this  war  was 
certain  to  entail,  she  would  never  have 
engaged  in  it  at  all,  but  would  most  will- 
ingly have  accepted  President  Kruger's 
temperate  oflFer  of  arbitration.  How  many 
Englishmen  are  there  who  would  to-day 
deny  that  this  is  true  ? 

IL 

It  is  obvious  that  something  rather 
serious   has   been  going 
la  on  in  Russia,  though  pre- 

R«Mte.  cisely  what  it  is  no  one 

can  tell  for  a  long  time 
yet;  since  in  Russia,  almost  more  than 
in  any  other  country,  things  move  in  a 
mysterious  way.  It  is  obvious  enough, 
however,that  someof  the  incidents  which 
have  been  cabled  over  to  the  American 
newspapers  cannot  possibly  be  authentic, 
however  picturesque  and  dramatic  they 
may  be.  For  instance,  there  is  that  thrill- 
ing account  of  how  the  Czar  fled  to  his 
summer  palace  and  there  ensconced  him- 
self in  a  room  of  which  the  walls  and 
floor  and  ceiling  were  made  of  heavy 
armour-plate.  An  additional  touch  was 
imparted  by  the  statement  that  in  this 
little  fortress  the  Czar  had  five  or  six 
desks  placed,  and  that  he  spent^his  time 
in  flitting  from  one  to  another  of  these 
desks,  fearing  to  do  his  work  at  any  single 
desk  lest  the  position  of  it  should  become 
known  to  some  anarchist  outside.  There 
is  something  in  all  this  that  appeals  to 
one's  sense  of  the  dramatic ;  but  when  you 
come  to  examine  it  you  begin  to  doubt. 
For  if  the  room  was  really  armour-plated, 
it  is  hard  to  see  just  why  the  Czar 
should  not  have  felt  entirely  secure  in  any 
part  of  it,  unless  he  fancied  that  the 
anarchists  were  going  to  get  his  range 
with  a  hundred-ton  gun;  or  if,  on  the 


other  hand,  he  did  not  feel  secure  in  any 
part  of  it,  then  the  story  about  the 
armour-plating  must  have  been  a  fairy 
tale.  Anyhow,  the  special  correspondent 
in  St.  Petersburg  has  very  evidently  per- 
mitted his  imagination  to  outrun  his 
reasoning  powers. 

Almost  equally  improbable  is  the  no- 
tion which  has  been  rather  generally  held 
that  the  Russian  Government  would  go 
to  war  with  Japan  over  the  question  of 
Manchuria  in  order  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  discontented  by  a  foreign  conflict, 
and  thus  secure,  at  least  a  temporary 
tranquillity  at  home.  Those  who  enter- 
tain this  view  make  the  mistake  of  looking 
upon  the  Russian  people  as  they  would 
look  upon  the  people  of  a  more  Western 
country.  In  Russia  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation is  thoroughly  ignorant  and  inert. 
On  most  questions  there  exists  no 
such  thing  as  public  sentiment.  A  war 
with  Japan — a  country  of  which  millions 
upon  millions  of  Russians  have  never 
heard — ^and  waged  far  oflF  in  the  distant 
East  would  make  no  appeal  whatever  to 
the  subjects  of  the  Czar.  There  is  only 
one  foreign  war  that  could  stir  them  from 
their  sluggishness  and  excite  a  truly  na- 
tional enthusiasm,  and  that  is  a  war  with 
Turkey ;  for  all  Russians  know  and  hate 
the  Turks  as  they  have  hated  them  for 
centuries,  and  there  would  also  enter  into 
such  a  contest  the  powerful  element  of 
race  feeling  and  religious  hatred,  to  which 
even  the  dullest  moujik  would  respond. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  of  1877-78  was  thoroughly  a  na- 
tional one,  and  that  in  waging  it  the  Czar 
was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  national 
leader.  In  truth,  by  reason  of  that  war 
his  person  was  for  a  number  of  years  in- 
violate from  anarchistic  outrage.  But  in 
a  war  with  Japan  the  Russian  people 
would  take  no  interest,  save  that  the  bur- 
dens which  it  would  place  upon  them 
would  aggravate  and  stimulate  existing 
discontent.  As  for  Manchuria,  Russia 
will  not  fight  Japan  for  that ;  but  she  will 
get  it  quite  as  surely  by  peaceful  means, 
by  smooth-tongued  unscrupulousness,and 
by  her  profuse  and  comprehensive  prom- 
ises, which  every  one  will  have  to  accept, 
but  which  no  one  will  believe,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  guileless  Mr. 
Hay. 
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III. 

There  is  something  rather  pitiful  in 
the  attempts  of  the  Anti- 
PniMtoii  Md  Imperialists  to  belittle 
AtMiiuiUo.  and  decry  the  splendid 
daring  displayed  by  Gen- 
eral Funston  in  his  capture  of  the  wily 
Aguinaldo.  He  took  his  life  in  his  hand 
in  facing  death  by  starvation  and  possibly 
by  torture,  and  with  three  or  four  white 
companions  he  entered  the  stronghold  of 
the  Filipino  chief  and  made  him  prisoner 
in  the  very  presence  of  his  chosen  body- 
guard. Any  attempt  to  show  that  in  this 
exploit  General  Funston  violated  the  ac- 
cepted rules  of  warfare  is  worse  than 
futile.  Appeal  has  been  made  to  Lieber's 
rules  and  to  various  manuals  of  inter- 
national law;  but  on  the  subject  of  how 
far  it  IS  permissible  to  deceive  an  enemy 
these  treatises  are  very  nebulous  and 
hazy.  And  naturally  so;  for  war  is  not 
a  game  of  marbles,  and  its  stem  practices 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  kindergarten 
games  or  the  diversions  of  a  Sunday- 
school  picnic.  Their  object  is  to  reach 
the  enemy  and  smite  him  and  destroy  him 
in  the  swiftest,  surest,  and  most  effective 
way;  and  the  end  will  pretty  nearly  al- 
ways be  regarded  as  justifying  the  means. 
Were  it,  however,  clear  that  General 
Funston's  stratagem  was  contrary  to  the 
accepted  rules  of  warfare,  this  fact  would 
still  have  no  bearing  whatsoever  on  the 
question ;  since  the  rules  of  warfare  apply 
to  warfare  carried  on  between  belligerents 
having  a  recognised  and  international 
status,  such  as  Aguinaldo  and  his  bandits 
never  have  possessed,  and  it  was,  in  con- 
sequence, permissible  for  whoever  would 
to  take  him  in  precisely  the  same  fashion 
in  which  one  would  take  a  wolf  or  any 
other  dangerous  beast  of  prey. 


Hence  it  is  that  the  immediate  promo- 
tion of  General  Funston  to  a  brigadier- 
generalship  in  the  regular  army  has  been 
accepted  by  every  one  as  the  just  reward 
of  a  very  gallant  service  to  the  country. 
It  has,  however,  brought  to  mind  a  defect 
in  our  national  system,  which  deserves 
a  serious  consideration.  General  Funston 
was  promoted  to  his  present  rank  because 
there  was  really  no  other  way  in  which 
the  President  could  adequately  recognise 
his  brilliant  exploit.  Yet  this  very  fact 
is  unfortunate,  since  it  is  conceivable  that 
in  the  course  of  time  and  by  the  gradual 
elimination  of  his  seniors  in  the  army 
through  retirement  and  death.  General 
Funston  may  some  day  be  automatically 
advanced  to  the  head  of  our  military  es- 
tablishment ;  and  on  general  principles  it 
is  unlikely  that  this  would  be  desirable, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  never  had  the  pre- 
liminary training  which  in  these  days  is 
indispensable  to  the  professional  soldier. 
It  is  to  be  deplored  that  we  have  no  sys- 
tem of  rewards  which  would  bestow 
emolument  and  honour  upon  one  who 
has  performed  a  special  and  distin- 
guished bit  of  service,  without  doing  so 
at  the  expense  of  others  and  without  in- 
curring consequences  that  might  con- 
ceivably be  disastrous  in  a  great  national 
emergency.  At  the  present  time  the 
head  of  the  army  is  not  a  graduate  of 
West  Point,  and  because  of  his  lack  of 
the  particular  sort  of  training  which 
West  Point  men  receive,  he  does  not  seem 
to  possess  the  entire  confidence  of  either 
the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  War — 
a  condition  of  things  that  is  most  un- 
fortunate from  every  point  of  view,  since 
it  is  unjust  to  General  Miles  himself  and 
also  detrimental  to  the  conduct  of  our 
military  affairs. 
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I. 


PHILIPPINE  AFFAIRS. 

General  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  the  pseudo- 
Washington  of  the  Pacific,  and  Dictator  of  the 
Philippines,  by  grace  of  his  hand  and  seal 
given  on  January  a8,  was  captured  on  March 


23  by  Frederick  Funston,  of  Kansas,  Brigadier- 
General  of  Volunteers.  It  appeared  that  one 
of  Aguinaldo's  confidential  agents,  attracted 
by  the  superior  merit  of  the  American  cause 
or  by  American  money,  had  given  to  the  mili- 
tary authorities  letters  showing  Aguinaldo's 
situation   and    whereabouts.  y%^^«^2dd>-of 
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these  and  of  forged  signatures,  delusive  docu- 
ments were  manufactured,  which  sufficed  to 
give  to  a  party  of  some  eighty  "friendly" 
natives,  officered  by  five  Americans  in  the 
guise  of  prisoners,  access  to  Aguinaldo,  who 
had  been  living  for  some  months  at  Palanan 
in  the  central  interior  of  Luzon.  Aguinaldo. 
being  unprepared  for  defence,  surrendered. 
On  March  so  General  Funston  was  appointed 
a  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army.  On 
April  I  Aguinaldo  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States;  abjuring  connection  with 
the  "so-called"  revolutionary  government, 
promising  to  bear  himself  as  a  law-abiding 
citizen  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  swearing  not  to  harbour,  aid  or  give 
protection  to  the  enemy,  and  adding  that  all 
these  obligations  were  voluntarily  assumed  and 
made  by  him  without  mental  reservation.  On 
April  3  it  was  announced  that  Aguinaldo,  upon 
representations  by  the  native  chief  justice  of 
the  Philippines  showing  the  hopelessness  of 
the  rebellion  and  the  beneficence  of  American 
intentions,  had  agreed  to  subscribe  to  a  proc- 
lamation advising  the  general  acceptance  by 
the  Filipinos  of  United  States  authority. 
Aguinaldo  was  treated  kindly  by  the  military 
commanders. 

That  the  capture  of  Aguinaldo  marked  the 
practical  conclusion  of  the  rebellion  was  gen- 
erally admitted.  The  anti-expansionist  papers 
shifted  the  tenor  of  their  editorials  from  the 
Butcheries  of  Battle  to  the  Problems  of  Peace. 
The  discussion  as  to  whether  an  enemy  could 
be  considered  honourably  captured  if  his 
pursuer  were  unaccompanied  by  a  brass  band, 
gave  rise  to  earnest  expressions  of  opinion,  as 
did  also  the  query  whether  the  real  George 
Washington,  if  he  had  been  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish, would  have  declared  his  allegiance  to 
the  British  arms.  When  on  April  i  it  was  dis- 
covered that  some  small  frauds  had  taken 
place  in  the  commissary  department  in  the 
Philippines,  a  ray  of  comfort  was  given  to  the 
opponents  of  the  Administration.  But  other- 
wise the  times  were  hard;  for  from  many 
quarters  of  the  islands  came  reports  of  sur- 
renders, of  apparent  good  will,  and  of  the  in- 
stallation of  civil  government.  Even  private 
lumber  interests  were  not  allowed  to  thrive 
unrestrained,  as  against  the  interests  of  the 
government.  The  amendment  to  the  Philip- 
pines act  prohibiting  the  sale  or  disposal  of 
public  land  in  the  Philippines  was  construed 
by  Secretary  Root  not  to  mean  that  lumber 
could  not  be  cut  therefrom  for  the  island's 
benefit. 


II. 
STATE  AFFAIRS. 

Senator  Piatt,  who,  it  was  known,  had  been 
for  sometime  employed  in  concocting  a  bill 
which  would  give  the  Republican  Legislature 
at  Albany  control  of  the  Democratic  police 
force  of  New  York,  sent  his  son,  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Piatt,  to  Albany  on  March  20  to  advise 
the  Governor  that  the  bill  had  been  drawn  to 
the  Senator's  satisfaction,  and  to  notify  the 
Governor  to  send  an  emergency  message  to  the 
Legislature  that  the  bill  might  be  made  law 
without  waste  of  time.  In  his  message  to  the 
Legislature  in  January,  the  Governor  had 
openly  opposed  such  a  bill  on  the  ground  that 
it  would,  at  least  in  principle,  violate  the 
guarantee  of  local  self-government  given  by 
the  constitution.  Nevertheless,  Senator  Piatt 
had  subsequently  and  on  several  occasions  as- 
serted that  the  bill  would  be  passed,  and  that 
the  Governor  would  sign  it.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  the  Senator's  statements  were  ill  ad- 
vised. The  Governor  told  Mr.  Frank  H.  Piatt 
that  he  would  not  send  an  emergency  message 
to  the  Legislature,  and  that  he  would  veto  the 
bill  if  passed.  To  this  the  Senator  replied  on 
March  21  that  the  Governor  was  an  able  Ex- 
ecutive, desiring,  like  the  Senator,  only  the 
good  of  the  State,  and  that  a  conference  of 
Republican  leaders  would  be  held  on  March 
24.  After  this  conference  the  chairman  of 
the  meeting  stated  on  behalf  of  party  amity 
that  "Senator  Piatt  took  the  position  that  it 
would  be  inadvisable  to  press  further  police 
legislation."  On  his  own  behalf  the  Senator 
said  that  "it  would  be  useless  to  pass  any  bill, 
as  the  Governor  had  declared  that  he  would 
veto  it."  The  press  took  this  occasion  to  point 
out  that  as  with  a  champion  of  the  prize  ring, 
so  with  a  political  boss;  one  knock-out  is 
sufficient  to  extinguish  title. 

On  March  1$  the  New  York  Legislature  re- 
pealed an  act  passed  by  it  in  1895  "to  limit  and 
define  the  powers  of  the  Ramapo  Water  Com- 
pany." By  this  limitation  and  definition  the 
Ramapo  Company  had  received  greater 
power  to  supply  water  than  was  or  is  possessed 
by  any  other  water  company,  or  by  any  town 
or  city  in  the  State.  It  received  the  right 
to  furnish  water  to  any  private  or  municipal 
corporation,  and  to  condemn  lands  anywhere 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  water.  The  pro- 
cedure prescribed  for  those  who  did  not  want 
to  have  their  lands  condemned  made  resist- 
ance to  the  company  very  expensive  and 
practically  futile.    Under  the  power  given  it  by 
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the  law,  the  company  in  August,  1900,  proposed 
and  all  but  executed  a  contract  to  supply  New 
York  City  with  water,  which,  if  carried  out, 
would  have  entailed  a  loss  to  the  city  of  some 
$200,000,000.  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  both  parties  in  the  State  became 
pledged  to  the  repeal  of  the  law;  and  owing 
to  the  unwonted  persistence  of  public  opinion, 
the  law  was  repealed. 

On  April  4  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  re- 
vising the  charter  of  New  York  City,  mainly 
upon  the  lines  recommended  by  the  Charter 
Revision  Commission  appointed  in  1900. 
While  sundry  "riotous"  amendments  were  in- 
troduced for  party's  sake,  the  bill  as  a  whole 
was  generally  commended  on  the  ground  that 
it  gave  recognition  to  principles  shown  by  ex- 
perience to  be  necessary  to  efficient  municipal 
government  The  chief  of  these  principles  are 
summarised  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
as  follows:  i.  The  Mayor  to  be  an  official 
possessing  large  powers  and  corresponding 
responsibility,  through  his  right  to  appoint 
the  heads  of  executive  departments  and  to  re- 
move them  at  any  time.  2.  The  executive 
departments  to  be  single-headed.  3.  The 
Municipal  Assembly  to  be  one  and  not  two 
chambered— "if  such  assembly  there  must  t>e, 
as  the  force  of  tradition  still  seems  to  re- 
quire." 

Senator  Hanna,  who  had  endeavoured  with- 
out success  to  compose  the  factional  differ- 
ences in  the  Delaware  Legislature,  appeared  to 
be  no  more  fortunate  in  his  attempt  in 
Nebraska.  In  answer  to  his  telegram  of 
March  21,  urging  the  recalcitrant  members  of 
his  party  there  to  support  Mr.  D.  E.  Thomp- 
son, the  caucus  nominee,  for  the  term  in  the 
Senate  ending  in  1905,  the  bolters  replied  that 
Thompson's  election  "would  be  disgraceful  to 
the  State  and  suicidal  to  the  party."  When 
on  March  28  it  became  evident  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son that  he  could  not  be  elected,  even  by  Mr. 
Hanna's  aid,  he  resigned  in  favour  of  Charles 
H.  Dietrich,  Governor  of  the  State.  Similarly 
Mr.  Edward  Rosewater,  nominee  for  the  term 
ending  in  1907,  resigned  in  favour  of  Joseph 
H.  Millard.  The  deadlock  in  the  Legislature 
was  thus  broken  after  two  and  a  half  months 
of  continuous  balloting. 

The  municipal  elections  held  in  Qeveland, 
Toledo,  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  April  /,  re- 
sulted in  each  case  in  the  election  of  a  mayor 
pledged  to  see  to  it  that  municipal  corporations, 
and  more  especially  street-car  companies,  did 
not  exceed  their  just  rights,  or  take  advantage 
of  the  dty,  and  providing  that  a  strict  official 


supervision  should  be  kept  over  such  cor- 
porations. 

On  April  2  Carter  H.  Harrison  was  elected 
mayor  of  Chicago  for  the  third  time.  The 
chief  issue  of  the  election  was  the  terms  upon 
which  the  franchises  of  the  street  railway  com- 
panies, which  will  expire  within  two  years, 
should  be  renewed.  Mr.  Harrison's  position 
in  this  matter  was  well  known  through  the 
effective  opposition  he  had  made  to  the  at- 
tempt to  rush  franchise  concessions  through 
the  council  without  making  adequate  return 
to  the  city.  The  position  of  Mr.  Harrison's 
opponent.  Judge  Elbridge  Hanecy,  was  not  so 
well  known ;  but  it  was  surmised  that  a  candi- 
date nominated  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Republican  machine,  and  of  Ex-Congressman 
William  Lorimer,  the  Republican  boss,  could 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  be  deeply  set 
against  the  "traction  interests."  The  in- 
dependent vote  was  consequently  given  to  Mr. 
Harrison,  who  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
about  28,000  votes. 

In  the  municipal  elections  held  in  St.  Louis 
on  the  same  day,  Rolla  Wells  (Dem.)  defeated 
for  the  mayoralty  George  W.  Parker  (Rep.). 
Mr.  Wells  is  a  sound  money  Democrat  who 
voted  for  Palmer  and  Buckner  in  1896,  and 
aided  in  the  organisation  of  the  National  Gold 
Democratic  party.  For  this  reason  Mr.  Bryan 
called  upon  all  the  St.  Louis  Democrats  to 
vote  against  Mr.  Wells. 

IIL 

THE  HAY-PAUNCEFOTE  TREATY. 

On  March  ^5,  a  memorandum  was  made 
public  from  Lord  Lansdowne,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  setting  forth  the 
reasons  for  Great  Britain's  refusal  to  ratify  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Canal  Treaty,  as  amended  by 
the  Senate  on  December  20,  1900.  Lord 
Lansdowne  reminded  the  United  States  that 
His  Majesty's  government  had  never  desired, 
for  their  own  advantage,  to  modify  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  Treaty — "an  international  contract 
of  unquestionable  validity" — ^and  had  only  as- 
sented to  the  modifications  proposed  by 
Secretary  Hay  "as  a  signal  proof  of  their 
friendly  disposition  and  of  their  desire  not  to 
impede  the  execution  of  a  project  declared  to 
be  of  national  importance  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States."  But  to  the  convention  as  thus 
signed  the  Senate  had  made  three  amendments. 
By  the  first  amendment  the  United  States 
abrogated  in  toto  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty, 
and   with   it  the  agreement   not   to  occupy, 
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fortify  or  assume  dominion  over  any  part  of 
Central  America.  This  change,  said  Lord 
Lansdowne»  would  certainly  be  of  advantage 
to  the  United  States,  and  might  be  of  material 
importance. 

By  the  second  amendment  the  United 
States,  despite  those  sections  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  which  attempted  by  exact 
specifications  to  safeguard  the  neutrality  of 
the  Canal,  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to 
take  such  measures  as  it  ^eemed  necessary  to 
secure  "by  its  own  forces  the  defence  of  the 
United  States  and  the  maintenance  of  public 
order."  This  amendment,  Lord  Lansdowne 
declared,  was  not  only  much  more  radical 
than  the  similar  clause  in  the  Suez  Canal  Con- 
vention, but  it  placed  Great  Britain  at  a 
decided  disadvantage;  because  while  Great 
Britain  was  still  debarred  from  taking  war- 
like action  in  or  near  the  Canal,  the  United 
States  might  take  such  action  at  pleasure. 
Therefore  this  amendment  directly  violated 
that  "general  principle"  of  neutralisation  upon 
which  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  was  based, 
and  which  was  reaffirmed  in  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  Treaty  as  originally  adopted. 

By  the  third  amendment  the  United  States 
withdrew  the  invitation  to  the  other  Powers  to 
subscribe  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  While, 
then,  by  the  second  amendment  the 
United  States  reserved  to  itself  freedom 
of  action,  and  while  by  the  third  amend- 
ment freedom  of  action  was  given  to 
all  the  other  Powers,  "Great  Britain  alone,  in 
spite  of  her  enormous  possessions  on  the 
American  Continent,  in  spite  of  the  extent  of 
her  Australian  colonies  and  her  interests  in  the 
East,  would  be  absolutely  precluded  from 
resorting  to  any  such  action,  or  from  taking 
measures  to  secure  her  interests  in  and  near 
the  Canal."  For  these  reasons  Great  Britain 
declined  to  ratify  the  convention,  but  it  was 
intimated  that  overtures  for  further  negotia- 
tions would  be  considered  in  a  friendly  spirit.. 
The  publication  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  memo- 
randum brought  on  a  renewal,  on  a  small 
scale,  of  the  whole  Nicaragua  Canal  dis- 
cussion. The  pro-American  press  thought  that 
the  protest  of  Great  Britain  should  be  disre- 
garded, the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  abrogated 
by  Congress  in  set  terms,  and  the  Canal  built 
as  an  American  enterprise  without  awaiting 
the  "advice  or  consent  of  any  other  nation." 
The  more  conservative  papers,  however,  be- 
lieved that  there  was  much  force  in  England's 
contentions,  and  especially  in  the  one  regard- 
ing the  consent  of  other  nations  to  the  treaty, 
and  th^t  tji^  temperate  attitude  which  Lord 


Lansdowne  had  taken  was  deserving  of  better 
things  than  a  flat  rebuff;  particularly  as  re- 
prisals might  sometime  follow  therefrom. 

IV. 
TRADE  MOVEMENTS. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  gained 
in  both  power  and  bulk  during  the  month. 

On  March  21  it  was  announced  that,  since 
some  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  the  common  and 
preferred  stock  of  the  seven  entering  companies, 
outside  of  the  Carnegie  Company,  had  been 
deposited  for  exchange  with  the  stock  of  the 
new  company,  the  consolidation  proposed  on 
March  2  had  become  operative.    But  the  scope 
of    this    consolidation    was    immediately    en- 
larged.   On  April  1  the  corporation  increased 
its  authorised  issue  of  capital  stock  from  $850,- 
000,000  to  $1,100,000,000.    Including  the  bonds 
issued    for   the   acquisition   of   the    Carnegie 
Company,  this  raised  the  total  par  value  of  the 
company's   securities   to   $1,404,000,000.     The 
additional  $250,000,000  of  stock  was  announced 
to  be  mainly  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Company,  and  the  Lake  Superior 
Consolidated  Iron  Mines  Company.    For  every 
$100   of   the   common    stock   of    the   bridge 
company  there  was  to  be  given  $105  of  the 
common    stock    of    the    steel    company,    and 
for   every   $100    of   preferred    stock    of   the 
bridge  company  there  was  to  be  given  $110 
in    preferred    stock    of    the    steel    company. 
The   Lake   Superior   Company   fared   better; 
each  one  of  its  $100  shares  being  exchangeable 
in  the  steel  company  for  $^0,  equally  divided 
between  common  and  preferred   stock.     The 
total  additional  issue  of  the  steel  company  for 
these  two  concerns  would  be  $77,549>400  for 
the  Lake  Superior  Company,  and  $65,634,770 
for  the  bridge  company.    The  bridge  company 
was  understood  to  control  about  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  steel  bridge  business  of  the  coun- 
try.   The  Lake  Superior  Company,  practically 
a  possession  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  con- 
trolled  a    large    iron   output,    a   railroad   to 
Duluth,  and  freighters  on  the  Lakes.    By  its 
acquisition  the  position  of  the  steel  company  is 
strengthened  to  an   appreciable  extent.     For 
not  only  is  the  possible  competition  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller  eliminated,  but  another  and  a  large 
source  of  supply  for  independent  steel  makers 
is  effectively  cornered. 

The  application  for  listing  the  new  stocks 
made  to  the  stock  exchange  on  April  3  dis- 
closed the  terms  which  the  Carnegie  Company, 
through  its  superior  prestige,  solidarity  and 
ipdepenf:)enp^,  }ia(l  been  able  to  exact  from  the 
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Steel  corporation.  On  all  the  acquired  stodc 
of  the  seven  entering  companies,  outside  of  the 
Carnegie  Company,  a  first  lien  was  to  be 
created  to  secure  the  bonds  given  to  acquire 
the  Carnegie  Company.  Only  so  long  as  the 
interest  on  these  bonds  was  not  in  default 
would  the  steel  company  be  entitled  to  vote 
upon  the  stocks  thus  mortgaged. 

The  announcement  on  the  same  day  of  the 
directorate  of  the  new  company  tended  to 
strengthen  the  corporation's  position;  for  the 
directorate  included  large  interests  in  several 
of  the  great  trunk  lines,  coal  companies  and 
industrial  combinations.  It  is  said  that  an 
English  syndicate  wishing  to  obtain  in  China 
a  permanent  commercial  concession  of  im- 
mense value,  has  included  among  its  stock- 
holders representatives  of  all  the  great 
Powers;  so  that  it  will  be  to  the  benefit  of 
these  Powers  to  see  that  the  concession  is 
made  and  that  its  terms  are  kept.  The  steel 
corporation  has  evidently  adopted  the  same 
system;  placating  the  great  business  powers 
which  might  otherwise  make  trouble  and  in- 
suring, so  far  as  possible,  a  mutually  ad- 
vantageous co-operation.  On  April  10  the 
common  stock  of  the  corporation  was  quoted 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  48,  and  the  preferred 
stock  at  95. 

On  April  10,  announcement  was  made  of  the 
formation  of  The  Associated  Merchants'  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  with  an  authorised  capital 
of  $20,000,000,  designed  to  buy  up  and  hold 
control  over  a  number  of  retail  department 
stores  in  different  cities,  and  to  supply  these 
stores  with  goods  from  the  H.  B.  Claflin  Com- 
pany, wholesalers,  acting  as  central  agents.  It 
was  believed  that  a  considerable  saving  in  the 
cost  of  operating  such  stores  could  be  effected 
by  the  plan  of  placing  bulk  orders  with  manu- 
facturers to  the  large  amounts  required  by  the 
stores,  and  that  the  wastage  of  goods  and 
their  sale  below  cost  could  be  checked  by  in- 
stituting a  system  of  exchange,  whereby  mer- 
chandise failing  to  sell  in  a  store  in  one  section 
of  the  country  or  community  might  be  sent 
to  another.  While  the  proposals  do  not  in- 
volve a  comparatively  great  amount  of  money, 
they  are  of  unusual  interest  as  marking  one  of 
the  first  attempts  which  has  been  made  to 
systematise  and  place  under  a  single  manage- 
ment the  distribution  of  general  merchandise 
on  a  large  scale.  Hitherto  nearly  all  com- 
binations have  been  solely  occupied  with  co- 
ordinating the  factors  of  production,  trans- 
portation, and  the  distribution  of  special 
products,  so  that  economies  in  retail  selling: 
over  a  wld^  •r»  have  not  been  practised. 


RUSSIAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  one  indisputable  fact  which  appeared 
during  the  month  concerning  the  internal 
troubles  of  Russia,  and  concerning  Russia's 
lust  for  Manchuria,  was  that  those  who  knew 
the  actual  bearings  of  the  facts  were  not  likely 
to  disclose  them. 

With  regard  to  Manchuria  two  official  state- 
ments were  published,  which  seem  to  indicate 
the  progress  of  events.    On  March  26  a  memo- 
randum  from   the   State  Department  of   the 
United  States,  handed  to  the  Chinese  minister 
on  February  19,  and  transmitted  to  the  Powers 
on  March  i,  was  given  to  the  press,  for  rea- 
sons not  specified.     This  memorandum  states 
that  all  the  Powers  having  expressly  agreed 
to  preserve  China's  territorial  integrity  in  the 
present  crisis,  it  would  be  "unwise  and  dan- 
gerous in  the  extreme  for  China  to  make  any 
arrangement,  or  to  consider  any  proposition  of 
a  private  nature  involving  the  surrender  of 
territory    or    financial    obligations    by    con- 
vention with  any  particular  Power — at  least 
without  the  full  knowledge  and  approval  of 
all  the  Powers."     The  second  statement  ap- 
peared in  the  Russian  Official  Messenger  of 
April  5,   in   the   form   of   a   review   of   the 
Manchurian  peace  negotiations.    The  govern- 
ment there  states  that  in  order  permanently 
to  adjust  matters  along  the  Russian  frontier, 
provisional   conditions  were  first  made  with 
the  governors  of  three  Manchurian  provinces. 
Later,   Russia  drew  up  an  agreement  to  be 
signed  with  the  Chinese  Imperial  Government 
providing,  among  other  things,  for  the  gradual 
evacuation    of    Manchuria    by    the    Russian 
soldiery.    Unluckily,   the   foreign   press   mis- 
represented the  matter  and  insisted  that  Russia 
intended    to    establish    a    protectorate    over 
Manchuria.  Accordingly  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  to  prevent  China  from  signing  the 
agreement.     But,  remarks  Russia,  China's  ac- 
ceptance of  this  agreement  was  prerequisite  to 
the  evacuation  of  Manchuria.     Until  normal 
conditions    are    completely    restored    in    the 
Chinese  Empire,  and  until  the  central  govern- 
ment is  strong  enough  to  guarantee  Russia 
against  a  recurrence  of  outbreaks,  the  Russian 
Government  will  quietly  remain  and  await  the 
course  of  events.    From  these  two  documents 
it  would  seem  that  Russia  has  sway<ed  to  the 
protests    of    the    Powers;    but    jrielding    no 
ground,   biding  her  time.    True,   Russia  has 
again  assured  the  Powers  that  her  intentions 
in    Manchuria    are    most    amicable,    and    the 
ppwcrs  are  reported  to  fi^yp  fee^  ple;|s^  U> 
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accept  this  statement  sine  grano  salts.  But 
what  else  could  they  or  Russia  do? 

The  importance  to  this  country  of  Russia's 
eventual  action  in  Manchuria  was  abundantly 
insisted  upon  by  commercial  papers.  They 
pointed  out  that  if  Manchuria  were  annexed, 
Russia  could  put  its  own  tariff  into  force  there 
notwithstanding  any  prior  agreement  of  the 
United  States  with  China.  Even  if  Russia 
simply  exercised  influence  in  Manchuria,  the 
provision  of  the  "open  trade  door"  in  China 
vJould  only  guarantee  freedom  of  trade  to  the 
United  States  in  the  sense  of  freedom  from  ex- 
ternal and  discriminating  restraints,  and 
would  not  and  could  not  guarantee  equality  of 
opportunity  in  gaining  trade.  Moreover,  if 
Russia  gained  permanent  influence  over  Man- 
churia, Germans,  Belgians,  French  and  Eng- 
lish could  also  claim  exclusive  spheres  of  in- 
fluence in  China.  Thus  the  United  States, 
unless  it  also  acquired  a  sphere  of  influence, 
would  be  gradually  but  certainly  forced  from 
the  Chinese  markets. 

Reports  agreed  that  Japan  was  becoming 
steadily  more  irritated  over  Russia's  attitude. 
For  China  and  Corea  are  Japan's  natural  com- 
mercial outlets,  and  the  independence  of  Corea 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  Japan's  safety.  But 
Corea  forms  for  Russia  the  connecting  link 
between  Vladivostok  on  the  north  and  Port 
Arthur  on  the  south.  By  a  convention  of  1900, 
Russia  gained  treaty  land  in  the  harbour  of 
Masampo  in  Corea,  and  exacted  a  promise 
that  the  Island  of  Kojedo,  in  the  Strait  of 
Korea,  long  coveted  by  Japan,  should  never  be 
alienated  to  any  nation.  The  connecting 
branch  and  the  main  line  of  the  Siberian  rail- 
way will  hem  in  Corea  on  the  west,  and  so 
complete  around  Corea  the  circle  of  Russian 
power.    Hence  Japan's  apprehension. 

Details  of  the  riots  which  took  place  in 
Moscow,  St.  Petersburg  and  elsewhere  at 
various  times  between  March  4  *"<!  March 
22  were  not  forthcoming;  probably  for  the 
reason  as  stated  by  the  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  that  "inquiries  bring  upon  the 
investigator  uncomfortable  police  attentions." 
The  riots  were,  in  general,  conducted  by  the 
students  of  the  universities,  who  cherish  stand- 
ing grievances  against  the  authorities.  These 
grievances  are  mainly  that  the  students  are 
prohibited  from  holding  meetings  and  forming 
clubs,  that  they  are  supervised  by  government 
inspectors,  and  that  student  insubordination  is 
punishable  by  drafting  into  the  army.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  riots  was  probably  the 
excommunication  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoy 
through  the  ageiicy  of  M.  K.  Probedonostzeff , 


Procurator>General  of  the  Holy  Synod,  or  as 
he  is  more  familiarly  called,  "the  grand  in^ 
quisitor  and  best  hated  man  in  Russia."  On 
March  22  a  disciple  of  Tolstoy  attemt>ted,  but 
without  success,  to  assassinate  this  gentleman. 
A  general  sensation  and  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  the  disciple  resulted. 

VI. 

OTHER  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

On  March  20,  trial  was  begun  on  the  damage 
suits  brought  by  Arthur  Chamberlain,  brother 
of  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  manager  of  the 
Kynochs  Company,  of  Birmingham,  against 
the  Star  and  the  Morning  Leader  for  com- 
ments published  by  those  papers  with  refer- 
ence to  the  munitions  of  war  supplied  by 
Kynochs'  to  the  government  Both  papers  had 
charged  that  several  large  firms,  and  especially 
Kynochs',  unwarrantably  obtained  admiralty 
contracts  through  Arthur  Chamberlain's  ef- 
forts, and  by  aid  of  the  prestige  of  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  who  was  interested  in  the  con- 
tracts either  on  his  own  account,  or  through 
holdings  of  his  wife,  brothers,  sons  and 
daughters.  At  the  trial  a  letter  intended  to  in- 
vite business  was  put  in  evidence  from  the 
London  manager  of  Kynochs'  saying,  "No 
doubt  you  are  aware  that  we  are  largely  con- 
tractors to  the  War  Office,  and  we  may  say 
that  our  chairman,  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain, 
is  a  brother  of  the  Colonial  Secretary."  On 
cross-examination,  Arthur  Chamberlain  ad- 
mitted that  the  Kynochs'  secured  government 
orders  for  cordite  when  their  tenders  were 
higher  than  those  of  others.  It  was  also 
brought  out  that  Kynochs'  had  been  allowed  to 
revise  their  bids  while  other  concerns  had  not, 
and  that  Arthur  Chamberlain  had  endeavoured 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  various  Irish 
members  of  Parliament  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing for  his  firm  government  contracts.  The 
sum  of  £200  awarded  by  the  court  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  on  March  26  hardly  tended  to 
allay  the  impression  that  the  papers  decided 
against  had  not  been  very  far  wrong  in  their 
statements,  except  in  so  far  as  they  had  made 
implications  against  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

On  March  22,  the  details  of  the  peace  terms 
offered  by  the  British  government  to  the  Boers 
and  declined  by  General  Botha  were  made 
public  The  terms  were  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: Upon  the  surrender  of  the  Boers  the 
British  Government  would  grant  a  general 
amnesty;  return  the  prisoners  of  war;  permit 
the  official  use  of  the  Dutch  language;  in- 
stitute   dvil    administration    and    ultimately 
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Boer  representation,  and  deal  with  British  sub- 
jects who  voluntarily  returned  to  Natal  and 
Cape  Colony  in  accordance  with  a  special  law 
mitigating  the  penalty  for  high  treason. 
Further,  and  in  order  to  repair  so  far  as  pos- 
sible the  damages  of  the  war,  Great  Britain 
would  provide  ii,ooo,ooo  to  repay  the  Boers 
for  requisitioned  goods;  would  exempt  the 
Boers  from  a  special  war  tax,  and  would  also 
consider,  through  the  government  to  be  in- 
stituted in  the  Transvaal,  the  possibility  of 
making  loans  to  the  farmers.  On  March  i6 
General  Botha  stated  that  he  did  not  feel  in- 
clined to  recommend  the  proposed  terms,  but 
that  they  would  receive  the  earnest  con- 
sideration of  his  government.  The  popular 
sentiment  of  the  Boers,  as  voiced  by  one  of 
their  number,  seems  to  be  that  only  the  com- 
plete restocking  of  the  farms  and  the  restora- 
tion of  all  that  has  been  destroyed  would  be  " 
thought  satisfactory;  otherwise  the  farmers 
may  as  well  continue  to  fight,  for  their  houses 
are  burned,  their  cattle  killed  and  their 
families  scattered.  In  England  it  was  felt  that 
the  terms  were  as  liberal  as  could  have  been 
offered  with  self-respect,  and  that  they  showed 
clearly  enough  the  anxiety  of  the  Ministry  to 
conclude  the  war  and  relieve  the  burden  of  the 
taxpayers. 

The  Associations  Bill  providing  for  the  dis- 
solution of  religious  congregations  adjudged 
to  be  inimical  to  the  State,'  passed  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  March  ^  by  a  vote 
of  303  to  220.  An  amendment  was  adopted 
declaring  that  the  property  of  dissolved  con- 
gregations should  not  at  once  be  confiscated 
by  the  State,  but  that  for  the  purpose  of  fully 
legalising  such  confiscations  the  question  of 
ownership  should  be  determined  by  the  courts. 
M.     Waldeck-Rousseau    argued    against    the 


amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  would  cause 
interminable  legal  wrangling,  and  it  was  stated 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
Senate,  where  the  bill  is  now  sent,  to  cut  the 
amendment  out.  By  the  fate  of  the  bill  the 
Waldeck-Rousseau  Ministry,  which  is  pledged 
to  its  support,  will  probably  stand  or  fall.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  if  the  bill  becomes  law 
the  Pope  must  either  accept  it— which  he  can- 
not well  do — or  protest  against  it.  If  his 
protest  is  disregarded,  as  appears  likely,  he 
must  then  either  submit  or  break  off  relations 
with  France ;  so  it  is  presumed  he  will  submit. 
That  the  recent  political  agitation  in  Spain, 
as  manifested  at  the  marriage  of  the  King's 
sister,  and  by  the  resignation  of  the  Con- 
servative Ministry,  was  largely  occasioned  by 
industrial  troubles,  is  shown  by  the  report  of 
a  committee  appointed  to  examine  Spain's 
manufacturing  interests.  From  this  report  it 
appears  that  since  the  war  with  the  United 
States,  Spain's  exports  to  Cuba  have  shrunk 
from  $136,000,000  annually  to  $66,000,000;  to 
Puerto  Rico  from  $44,000,000  to  less  than  $13,- 
000,000;  and  to  the  Philippines  from  $49»ooo.- 
000  to  less  than  $27,000,000;  making  a  total 
annual  loss  in  export  trade  of  over  $123,000,- 
000.  To  build  up  Spain's  manufactures,  in 
order  that  she  may  find  a  substitute  for  her 
lost  colonial  trade  by  competing  with  other 
nations  for  the  world's  markets,  the  commit- 
tee strongly  recommends  that  the  Spanish 
tariff  system,  which  is  now  regulated  solely 
with  a  view  to  large  customs  receipts,  be  re- 
vised to  admit  the  free  entrance  of  raw  nia- 
terials,  and  other  products  used  in  Spanish 
manufactures  for  export.  The  subsidising  of 
steamship  lines  is  also  urged. 

Mansfield  Allan. 
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Little  had  been  done  by  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais  until  a  few  weeks  ago  to  attract 
the  public  to  its  new  house,  or  rather 
the  management  had,  perhaps  not  un- 
wisely, considered  the  house  itself  to  be 
a  sufficiently  powerful  attraction,  and  had, 
therefore,  not  troubled  itself  much  to 
offer  to  the  Parisians  strikingly  interest- 
ing performances.  Of  course,  this  could 
not  last  long.  Noblesse  oblige  and  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais  had  to  do  some  day 
something  which  could  not  be  done  by 
any  other  play-house.     Sardou  was  the 


fortunate  author  selected  by  M.  Claretie, 
his  colleague  in  the  French  Academy,  for 
the  great  artistic  demonstration  which 
was  expected  of  the  House  of  Moli^re. 
Moreover,  Sardou  was  entitled  to  the 
honour.  His  most  ambitious  work.  Pa- 
trie,  was  just  about  to  be  revived  when 
the  old  house  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It 
is  a  very  spectacular  work,  and  was  a 
good  play  in  which  to  show  what  the  new 
theatre  could  do  in  the  way  of  mise  en 
sc^ne.  Patrie's  revival  has  been  a  great 
triumph  for  everybody — ^author,  manager 
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and  players.  An  anecdote  of  Sarcey  was 
often  repeated  in  the  foyer  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  premihe.  When  Patrie  was 
first  acted,  over  thirty  years  ago,  at  the 
Theatre  de  la  Porte  Saint-Martin,  Sarcey 
was  met  after  the  first  act,  which  is  a  real 
masterpiece,  by  a  brother  critic,  who 
asked  him,  "What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween this  and  a  classcal  work  ?"  "That  it 
is  not  old,"  was  Sarcey's  terse  answer. 
And  if  the  whole  play  had  been  equal  to 
the  first  act,  almost  always  the  best  in 
Sardou's  works,  it  would  to-day  be  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  considered  a  nineteenth- 
century  classic.  As  it  is,  it  has  stood  the 
test  of  time  better  than  most  of  Sardou's 
dramas  or  comedies.  And  what  a  caste 
the  great  theatre  gave  to  the  author, 
especially  on  the  male  side! — the  Mou- 
net  brothers,  Le  Bargy,  Albert  Lambert, 
Feraudy.  The  women  were  Marthe 
Brandes  and  Mademoiselle  Lecomte,  the 
latter  of  whom  will  certainly  some  day 
cross  the  water  and  attempt  the  conquest 
of  the  New  World. 

This  revival  of  Patrie  is  an  event  of 
literary  importance.  The  play  is  one  of 
permanent  value.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
historical  dramas  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  production  was  one  of  Sardou's 
boldest  acts,  for  in  placing  his  sixteenth- 
century  drama  in  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands he  invited  comparison  with  one  of 
the  greatest  masterpieces  of  the  German 
drama,  Goethe's  Egmont,  Why  has  Sar- 
dou,  with  all  his  admirable  dramatic  gifts, 
given  the  serious  part  of  the  public  so  few 
occasions  of  applauding  his  purposes  and 
of  stamping  his  works  as  deserving  to  go 
to  posterity? 

Two  great  actors,  a  man  and  a  woman, 
both  members  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais — 
Edmond  Got  and  Sophie  Croizette — ^have 
just  passed  away.  Curiously  enough, 
neither  of  them,  I  think,  ever  appeared  in 
any  of  Sardou's  plays.  Got's  great  parts, 
outside  of  Moliere's  plays,  where  he  was 
inimitable  in  Le  Medecin  malgrS  lui,  were 
in  the  comedies  of  fimile  Augier  and  of 
Dumas  Fils,  for  instance  in  Mattre 
Guirin  of  the  former,  and  in  Denise,  one 
of  Dumas's  latest  plays.  His  Mercadet, 
in  Balzac's  only  great  play,  was  also  a 
g^eat  creation.  There  were  works  in 
which  he  alone  was  the  whole  play.  I 
remember  a  now  forgotten  comedy,  Le 
Due  Job,  by  a  forgotten  writer,  Leon 
Laya,  which  owed  a  run  of  four  hundred 


nights  siniply  to  Got's  interpretation  of 
the  chief  part. 

Croizette  was  not  so  great ;  but  she  was 
a  woman,  and  had  the  g^ft  of  beauty. 
The  men  of  my  generation  were  all  more 
or  less  in  love  with  her,  and  one  of  them 
married  her.  She  had  a  penetrating  and 
heart-stirring  voice.  She  was  at  the 
Theatre  Fran9ais  the  camarade  of 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  at  least  divided 
honours  with  her  in  Octave  FeuiUet's 
strange  play,  Le  Sphinx.  She  was  still 
young  when  she  left  the  stage,  where  she 
never  reappeared  after  her  marriage.  A 
portrait  of  her,  by  her  brother-in-law, 
Carolus  Duran,  in  which  she  is  repre- 
sented on  horseback,  looking  at  the  ocean, 
was  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  is,  I 
think,  still  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  to  pass  now  to  people  who 
have  been  dead  a  good  while  longer — 
Chateaubriand  and  Victor  Hugo.  There 
is  quite  a  controversy  raging  just  now 
about  the  former.  About  a  year  ago 
Professor  Joseph  Bedier  undertook  to 
prove,  in  the  Revue  d'Histoire  Litteraire 
de  la  France,  that  the  great  writer  had 
been  far  from  truthful  in  the  account  of 
his  voyage  through  the  United  States  in 
1 79 1,  that  most  of  the  places  described 
by  him,  especially  those  which  are  the 
scenes  of  his  stirring  love  story  of  Atala, 
had  never  been  visited  by  him,  and  that 
there  was  more  fiction  than  truth  in  his 
somewhat  dramatic  account  of  his  call  on 
George  Washington  in  Philadelphia. 
Chateaubriand  was  warmly  defended  in 
the  Catholic  ptriodicBl,  LeCorrespondant, 
by  an  abbe,  M.  Bertrin,  who  had  just 
received  his  degree  of  Docteur  is  Lettres 
on  a  thesis  on  La  Sinceriti  Religieuse  de 
Chateaubriand,  Professor  Bedier  replies 
to  his  critic  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Revue 
d'Histoire  Litteraire,  and  it  looks  as 
though  there  was  not  much  left  of  Abbe 
Bertrin  now.  It  will  be  interesting, 
though,  to  watch  the  next  issues  of  Le 
Correspondant. 

As  for  Hugo,  it  is  his  youthful  love  for 
his  wife  that  makes  him  now  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  day.  His  letters  to  Adele 
Foucher,  written  by  him  between  the  ages 
of  nineteen  and  twenty-one,  have  just 
been  published  in  a  little  volume,  Lettres 
a  la  Fiancie,  which  contains  two  interest- 
ing portraits  of  Victor  and  Adele  at  the 
time  of  their  i^^r^fm^.  JTl^^gi^rm  of 
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the  letters  lies  in  their  naturalness.  Noth- 
ing stilted  in  them.  They  are  absolutely 
pure  and  wholesome.  It  were  to  be  de- 
sired that  all  that  is  extracted  from  old 
papers  for  publication  should  be  as  satis- 
factory as  this  very  simpltromand' amour, 

Sainte-Beuve,  too,  has  just  come  out 
of  his  grave  to  tell  us  something.  The 
g^eat  collector  of  literary  curiosities, 
Vicomte  Spoelberch  de  Lovenjoul,  in  a 
little  volume  with  a  somewhat  pretentious 
title,  Sainte-Beuve  Inconnu,  gives  us  an 
unfinished  novel,  Arthur,  which  relates 
the  life  of  Sainte-Beuve's  friend,  Ulric 
Guttinguer;  a  batch  of  letters  addressed 
to  the  critic  by  the  female  poet,  Marceline 
Desbordes  Valmore,  and  a  curious  pros- 
pectus, written  for  a  complete  edition  of 
Hugo's  works  announced  in  1831 !  An 
amusing  story  is  connected  with  this 
prospectus.  Sainte-Beuve  did  not  wish 
to  sign  it  with  either  his  name  or  initials. 
Hugo  himself  wished  it  signed  by  some 
one  else  rather  than  by  as  intimate  a 
friend  of  his  as  Sainte-Beuve  then  was. 
They  cast  their  eyes  upon  a  kind  of  liter- 
ary hack,  Amedee  Pichot,  a  romanticist 
like  themselves;  but  Pichot  refused  to 
sign  what  he  had  not  written.  They  did 
not  dare  to  take  his  initials,  so  they  took 
the  last  letters  of  his  name  and  surname, 
and  the  prospectus  was  signed  E.  T. 

Before  I  leave  the  men  of  the  past  I 
should  mention  also  Theodore  Jouffroy, 
the  philosopher,  whose  letters  have  just 
been  published. 

Among  recent  publications  a  great  deal 
relates  to  the  stage.  First,  a  very  impor- 
tant volume  by  Professor  Rigal,  Le 
Theatre  en  France  avant  la  PSriode  Clas- 
sique.  It  is  in  parts  a  recast  of  works 
published  by  him  before,  but  with  enough 
improvement  to  make  it  a  new  book, 
indispensable  to  any  one  who  wants  to 
know  the  history  of  the  French  drama. 

M.  Henry  Lecomte  gives  us  a  curious 
volume.  Napoleon  et  I'Empire  racontis 
par  le  Thiatre.  It  appears  that  the  first 
play,  dealing  lyith  Napoleon's  career,  was 
performed  in  1797,  when  he  was  only  a 
victorious  young  general.  One  of  the  last 
plays  mentioned  in  Sardou's  Madame 
Sans-Gene.  Alexandre  Dumas  is  there 
with  his  Napolion  Bonaparte,  Dennery 
with  his  Histoire  d'un  Drapeau,2XiA  many 
others.  Napoleon  was  introduced  as  a 
character  in  many  plays  I  I  remember 
that  when  I  was  a  boy  tiiere  was  in  Paris 


an  actor  whose  sole  stock  in  trade  lay  in 
his  likeness  to  the  great  emperor,  whom 
he  could  easily  impersonate,  provided  he 
had  nothing  more  to  say  than  Soldats!  je 
suis  content  de  vous!  His  talent  did  not 
carry  him  much  farther. 

Very  different  plays  will  be  found  in 
Jules  Montini's  Thiatre  de  Salon,  a  vol- 
ume which  will  be  welcomed  by  amateur 
actors.  Brieux  publishes  his  last  success, 
Les  Remplaqantes,  a  play  with  social  ten- 
dencies, and  we  are  given  the  fourth 
volume  of  Meilhac  and  Halevy's  Theatre 
Complet,  which  contains,  at  least,  one 
masterpiece  of  comic  construction,  La 
Boule, 

With  Georges  Courtdine's  Les  Marion- 
nettes  de  la  Vie  we  are  not  very  far  from 
the  stage.  I  recommend  them  to  those 
who  love  to  laugh.  They  may  also  take 
Willy's  last  book,  Claudine  A  Paris,  and 
Trois  Semaines  d' Amour,  by  Paul  Heon. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  these  three  vol- 
umes are  not  Sunday-school  books. 

Jeanne  Marni's  Vieilles,  although  more 
serious  in  its  purpose,  does  not  belong  to 
that  category  either.  Other  novels  worth 
reading  are  Daniel  Lesueur's  L'Honneur 
d'une  Femme,  Rene  Boylesve's  La 
Becquee  and  Andre  Thuriet's  Jours  d'Eti. 
And  for  young  readers  I  shall  especially 
recommend  Andr6  Laurie's  new  series, 
Les  Chercheurs  d'Or  de  VAfrique  Aus- 
trale,  the  second  number  of  which,  Le 
Filon  de  Gerard,  has  just  come  out. 

In  literary  history  the  most  important 
recent  work  is  an  Histoire  de  la  Littira- 
ture  Allemande,  a  companion  book  to 
Lanson's  now  celebrated  volume  on 
French  literature.  The  author  is  Profes- 
sor A.  Bossert,  who  is  the  head  of  all 
modem  language  teaching  in  the  French 
lycees. 

Other  important  announcements  are 
an  Histoire  de  I' Affaire  Dreyfus,  by 
Joseph  Reinach,  and  a  book  by  Alfred 
Dreyfus  himself,  a  history  of  his  im- 
prisonment. They  appear  at  the  moment 
when  the  newspaper  Le  Siicle,  which, 
under  Yves  Guyot's  editorship,  so  stoutly 
upheld  the  cause  of  the  ex-captain,  is 
about  to  go  under  the  hammer.  But  the 
cause  of  Le  Siicle's  bankruptcy  is  not  its 
attitude  in  the  celebrated  case.  It  is  Yves 
Guyot's  attitude  in  regard  to  the  South 
African  conflict.  Frenchmen  to-day  dis- 
agree upon  nearly  every  question.  On 
the  Boer  War  they  are  of  one  mind.    To 
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champion  the  English  cause,  as  Yves 
Guyot  has  done,  is  to  offend  their  moral 
sense,  and  he  has  found  it  out  to  his  grief. 
I  mention  here  also  a  series  of  interest- 
ing sketches  of  prominent  Hebrews, 
gathered  under  a  somewhat  too  ambitious 
title,  L'Esprit  Juif,  by  Maurice  Muret, 
and  a  no  less  curious  book,  by  a  Catholic 
priest,  Abbe  Sabatier,  Comment  on  De- 
vient  Pape. 


An  interesting  contrast  will  be  found 
between  two  dictionaries  just  published. 
One  is  a  vocabulary  of  slang  words, 
L'Argot  au  XXe  Siicle,  by  Aristide 
Bruant;  the  other  a  photographic  and 
absolutely  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
6rst  edition  of  the  Dictionnaire  de 
VAcademie  Frangaise,  by  Professor  P. 
Dupont,  of  the  University  of  Lille. 

Adolphe  Cokn. 
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A  most  interesting  volume  is  that 
which  we  have  received  from  Mr.  R.  H. 
Russell,  entitled  The  Illustrated  Ameri- 
can Stage,  It  is  a  collection  of  admirable 
illustrations  and  portraits  in  half-tone, 
constituting  as  a  whole  what  the  sub-title 
of  the  book  describes  as  "a 'pictorial  re- 
view of  the  most  recent  theatrical  suc- 
cesses." Among  the  plays  that  have  fur- 
nished material  for  the  book  aire L'Aiglon, 
Richard  Carvel,  Sherlock  Holmes,  A 
Royal  Family,  When  Knighthood  Was 
in  Flower,  The  Little  Minister,  Trelawny 
of  the  Wells,  Cyrano  and  The  Only  Way; 
and  among  the  artists  whose  portraits 
and  poses  are  here  shown  are  Bernhardt, 
Julia  Marlowe,  Ada  Rehan,  Annie  Rus- 
sell, Mary  Mannering,  Clara  Lipman, 
William  Gillette,  John  Drew,  Margaret 
Anglin,  Olga  Nethersole,  Henry  Irving, 
Henry  Miller  and  Richard  Mansfield. 
The  pages  of  the  book  can  be  turned  over 
again  and  again  with  continual  pleasure 
and  satisfaction. 

Mr.  William  Vaughn  Moody  is  the 
author  of  The  Masque  of  Judgment,  the 
action  of  which  takes  place  immediately 
before  the  Incarnation.  In  it  the  chief 
figures  are  the  angel  Raphael,  Uriel,  the 
Angel  of  the  Pale  Horse,  and  other 
angels.  Mr.  Moody's  attempt  is  an  ex- 
tremely ambitious  one,  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
treated  otherwise  than  seriously,  since  it 
discloses  true  poetical  feeling  and  an  ad- 
mirable command  of  metrical  technique. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  fondness 
for  unusual  and  obsolete  words  is  some- 
what too  evident — such  words,  for  in- 
stance, as  "benedite,"  "vair,"  "strook," 
"encrgic,"  "lazuline"  and  *'margent" — 
but  this  is  merely  a  personal  opinion. 


Some  of  the  single  lines  are  very  striking, 
as,  for  instance. 

Clotted  and  drizzled  o'er  with  sullen  light — 

and 

in  yonder  stars 
Gay  spendthrifts  of  their  plenitude  of  fire ; 

and  the  -following  from  the  Prelude, 
where  Raphael  speaks,  is  extremely 
beautiful,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
line,  the  phrasing  of  which  is,  to  say  the 
least,  out  of  keeping  with  the  exquisite 
music  of  what  has  gone  before. 

Another  night  like  this  would  change  my  blood 
To  human:  the  soft  tumult  of  the  sea 
Under  the  moon,  the  panting  of  the  stars. 
The  notes  of  querulous  love  from  pool  and 

clod,    ■ 
In  earth  and  air  the  dreamy  under-hum 
Of  hived  hearts  swarming — such  another  night 
Would  quite  unsphere  me  from  my  angelhood ! 

The  publishers  of  the  volume  are 
Messrs.  Small,  Maynard  and  Company, 
and  the  price  is  $1.50.  Another  volume 
of  semi-religious  verse  is  Songs  of  Exile, 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  of  various 
mediaeval  Jewish  poets,  by  Miss  Nina 
Davis,  and  published  by  the  Jewish  Pub- 
lication Society  in  Philadelphia.  The 
translation  is  freely  made,  and  preserves 
much  of  the.Oriental  spirit  of  the  original. 
At  the  end  of  the  book  is  given  in  prose 
a  sketch  of  the  game  of  chess,  written 
about  the  twelfth  century  and  very  curi- 
ously couched  in  a  combination  and 
adaptation  of  biblical  texts. 

Home-Folks,  by  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  is  partly  made  up  of  poems  written 
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by  the  author  for  special  occasions.  Some 
of  the  poems  contamed  in  it  are  good,  but 
not  one  of  them  can  rank  with  even  the 
least  of  those  by  which  Mr.  Riley  first 
secured  his  reputation.  The  publishers 
are  the  Bowen-Merrill  Company. 

A  posthumous  book,  written  by  the 
late  G.  W.  Steevens,  and  edited  by  his 
friend,  Vernon  Blackburn,  is  published 
by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company 
under  the  title  of  Glimpses  of  Three 
Nations.  The  three  nations  in  question 
are  England,  France  and  Germany;  and" 
in  these  desultory  chapters  Mr.  Steevens 
has  hit  off  with  his  wonted  phenomenal 
insight  and  neatness  of  phrase  any  num- 
ber of  characteristic  things  which  make 
it  extremely  good  reading,  for  they  are 
just  the  things  that  the  average  person 
observes  superficially,  while  Mr.  Steevens 
views  them  understandingly.  Take  this 
little  extract,  for  example,  from  his  chap- 
ter "How  to  Be  a  German,"  which  treats, 
among  other  things,  of  the  foreigner's 
enforced  relations  with  German  officials. 

I  said  .  .  .  that  I  have  not  found  German 
officials  uncivil.  Quite  the  reverse;  if  civilly 
treated,  they  will  go  out  of  their  way  to  oblige 
you.  Certainly,  it  is  best  to  take  off  your  hat 
to  them,  and  to  the  free  (if  snobbish*)  Eng- 
lishman, this  is  painful.  But  the  Englishman 
must  bear  in  mind  that  in  Germany  to  take 
oflF  your  hat  is  not  a  sig^  of  servility  or  a 
confession  of  inferiority;  it  is  the  minimum  of 
courtesy  which  you  use  to  all  people  of  all 
stations.  The  German's  manners,  you  must 
also  remember,  are  like  everything  else  Ger- 
man— there  is  none  of  them  in  reserve ;  all  the 
goods  are  put  into  the  shop  window  of  outward 
observance.  Now,  if  you  treat  the  official  with 
the  ordinary  German  good  manners,  and  hap- 
pen to  know  the  right  official  to  apply  to  in 
each  case,  he  will  be  kind  to  you. 

And  here  is  another  very  characteristic 
citation,  which  is,  at  any  rate,  a  tentative 
explanation  of  many  things  that  are  Ger- 
man: 


To  sum  it  all  up,  the  German  is  the  soul  of 
economy.  ...  In  affairs  of  money  he  is  the 
most  sparing  of  men — sparing  as  only  he  can 
be  whose  currency  is  measured  in  a  coin  of 
which  eight  go  to  an  English  penny.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  he  always  carries  his  nickels 
in  a  purse.  Even  when  he  is  dissipated  he 
proceeds  warily  and  with  sistent,  so  as  to  get 
the  last  possible  ounce  of  dissipation  for  his 
five-shilling  piece.  .  .  .  And  as  he  makes  the 
most  of  his  money,  so  he  makes  the  most  of 
his  dignity,  of  his  adjectives,  of  his  shooting 
suit,  ...  of  his  victories,  of  his  Kaisership. 
Quietly,  methodically,  surely,  the  German  is 
always  making  the  most  of  small  things.  He 
never  draws  back  for  a  great  effort;  he  is 
making  small  efforts  continually.  Sometimes 
ridiculous,  usually  most  effective,  always  well 
satisfied  with  himself,  he  lives  with  his  second- 
best  foot  foremost 

We  regret  that  lack  of  space  prevents 
us  from  noticing  this  most  readable  book 
at  greater  length. 

Japanese  Plays  and  Playfellows,  by 
Osman  Edwards,  would  from  its  title 
appear  to  be  a  usual  sort  of  book,  and 
one  would  expect  to  find  in  it  either  a 
somewhat  pedantically  exact  account  of 
certain  Japanese  games  or  amusements, 
or  else  the  customary  snapshot  observa- 
tions of  a  traveller  who  writes  with  some- 
thing less  than  a  half-knowledge.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  book  is  a  very  fasci- 
nating one,  because  Mr.  Edwards,  who 
knows  his  Paris  and  his  London  inti- 
mately, has  treated  of  Tokyo  with  a 
continual  sense  of  its  contrasts  and  resem- 
blances and  in  so  very  human  a  way  that 
he  has  given  us  something  to  read  and  to 
remember.  The  low  life  and  also  the 
intimate  life  of  the  Japanese  are  dealt 
with  in  a  spirit  of  combined  sympathy 
and  understanding,  while  the  frankness 
of  the  author  is  sometimes  a  little  sur- 
prising, but  always  most  informing.  We 
shall  give  this  book  a  much  more  extended 
notice  at  an  early  date.  The  publisher  is 
John  Lane. 
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WJRWICK  OF  THE  KNOBS 

A  Story  of  Stringtown   County 
BY  JOHN  URI  LLOYD 


NOTK 

To  those  who  have  read  Mr.  Lloyd's  earlier 
book,  any  word  of  introduction  to  String- 
town  and  Stringtown  County  would  be  super- 
fluous. The  story  of  which  we  now  present 
the  opening  chapters  deals  with  practically  the 
same  scenes  and  the  same  period.  Warwick  of 
the  Knobs  is  a  study  of  a  life  such  as  men  like 
Warwick  met  with  Warwick's  stoicism.  These 
men  were  iron  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
clung  to  tradition,  to  home,  to  family  pride, 
and  above  all  to  their  religion  and  their  God, 
whom  they  believed  to  be  relentless  but  just. 
"This  description  of  Boone  (Stringtown) 
County,**  says  Mr.  Lloyd,  "is  such  as  history 
might  record,  but  does  not."  The  scenery, 
the  people,  the  methods  of  worship,  the  prej- 
udice, the  sacrifice,  have  all  been  drawn  from 
actual  life. 

There  was  no  Warwick.  At  least  there  was 
no  one  of  that  name  who  presented  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  man  whose  name  has  given 
the  title  to  this  story.  But  with  that,  we  mi^ht 
say,  pure  fiction  ends.  Beyond  it  everythmg 
lies  somewhere  or  other  in  that  borderland 
where  the  memory  and  the  imagination  meet 
and  blend.  Morgan  scampered  over  these 
hills  of  Boone  County  at  the  head  of  his  cav- 
alry. He  passed  through  here  again  after  his 
escape  from  Columbus,  and  for  a  time  was 
secreted  on  one  of  the  knobs  of  Gunpowder. 
The  ruins  of  the  old  church  on  the  island  are 
still  to  be  seen. 

The  Editors  of  The  Bookman. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE    HOUSE   OF    WARWICK. 

High  Upon  one  of  the  knobs  of  Stringtown 
County  stood  the  home  of  Preacher  Warwick. 
One  would  have  had  to  look  far  to  find  a  more 
picturesque  situation.  Whatever  way  one 
looked  there  was  something — a  knob  or  a 
hillside,  a  valley,  a  gulch  or  a  glen.  To  an 
artist  or  a  poet  the  scene  would  have  been  a 
delight  and  an  inspiration,  but  to  Warwick  it 
was  nothing.  From  childhood  the  panorama 
had  been  before  him.  These  hills  and  valleys, 
these  woodlands,  creeks,  bluffs  and  stone  crop- 
pings  were  commonplace  to  one  reared  as  he 
had  been  in  a  house  on  the  uplifted  knob  that 
commanded  a  view  of  the  distant  Ohio  hills  on 
the  far  west,  the  Indiana  bluffs  to  the  south. 


the  great  ridge  upland  that  bisects  Kentucky 
on  the  more  distant  east,  and  a  horizon 
bounded  everywhere  by  objects  miles  and 
miles  away  in  the  hazy  distance. 

In  this  home  Warwick,  large  and  muscular, 
a  stalwart  specimen  of  manhood,  sat  one  after- 
noon. Before  him  there  was  a  worn  leather- 
backed  bible,  the  bible  that  had  come  down  to 
him  through  the  hands  of  three  generations  of 
Warwicks.  He  was  studying  intently  the  page 
that  had  gladdened  the  eyes  of  his  father  and 
his  father's  father,  and  of  that  father*s  father; 
that  had  comforted  many  weary  hearts  in  the 
day  when  the  pioneers  of  Kentucky  needed 
consolation  such  as  could  come  from  no  other 
source.  When  the  Virginia  colonists  marched 
and  fought  with  Washington  in  the  dark  days 
of  the  Revolution,  that  book  had  been  a  solace 
to  a  Warwick,  and  even  before  it  had  been 
treasured  by  a  Warwick  who  served  in  the  old 
French  wars. 

On  thje  opposite  side  of  the  room  from  War- 
wick sat  his  daughter,  presenting  in  her  gentle 
face  and  musical  voice  a  striking  contrast  to 
his  harsh  tones  and  stern  countenance.  One  of 
the  problems  which  confronts  one  who  travels 
in  Kentucky  is  the  conspicuous  dissimilarity 
between  the  nigged  Kentuckian  and  his 
daughter. 

The  girl  seemed  as  much  absorbed  in  her 
own  thoughts  as  Warwick  was  intent  upon  his 
study  of  the  Word.  From  time  to  time,  how- 
ever, she  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  in  his  di- 
rection with  eyes  that  were  almost  beseeching. 
But  not  once  did  Warwick  look  toward  her. 
At  length  she  crossed  the  room  and  stood  be- 
fore him,  but  he  still  held  his  eyes  upon  the 
page  of  the  book.  Hesitatingly,  and  with  a 
certain  timid  questioning  in  the  movement, 
the  girl  dropped  on  her  knees  by  his  side,  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"Father,  forgive  me  for  disturbing  you  now, 
but  I  have  been  waiting  for  a  long  time." 

"What  is  it,  daughter?" 

"Father,  it  has  been  six  years  since  mother 
died,  six  years  to-night." 

The  man  closed  his  book.  "Six  years  since 
she  passed  into  eternal  life,  my  child." 
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"The  years  have  been  long  to  me,  father; 
they  grow  more  lonesome  as  they  pass." 

"This   should  not  be.     Have  you   felt  the 
need  of  food  or  clothing?" 
"No." 

"Of  warmth  in  winter?" 
"No,  father." 

"Has  any  one  been  trying  your  patience? 
Has  your  brother  worried  or  annoyed  you?" 
She  shook  her  head. 
"You  have  been  spared  sickness." 
"All  that  is  true,  father,  and  yet  I  am  very 
lonesome." 

"My  daughter,  six  days  in  the  week  have 
you  to  spend  in  study,  reading,  recreation ;  you 
have  food  in  plenty,  clothes  for  comfort ;  a  lov- 
ing brother,  a  watchful  father,  and  best  of  all, 
twice  each  month,  the  chance  to  go  to  meeting 
and  hear  the  blessed  word  of  God." 
■  "Were  my  mother  living,  would  she  have 
said:  'This  is  all  my  daughter  needs?' 
Would — "  the  girl  hesitated  and  then  con- 
tinued: "May  I  speak,  my  father?" 

The  face  of  the  man  grew  stern.    "Go  on, 
child." 

"Would  it  be  wrong  for  me  to  tell  you 'of  a 
dream  that  came  to  me  night  before  last?" 

"Tell  it,  child.    Neither  good  nor  harm  can 
come  from  dreams." 

"I  dreamed  my  mother  came  to  my  side 
while,  looking  at  a  picnic  party,  I  stood  in  the 
path  near  the  creek  road.  She  appeared  to  me 
as  she  did  when  I  was  young  and  she  was 
well.  Her  cheeks  were  red  and  she  was  smiU 
ing.  She  seemed  to  be  speaking  to  me  and  to 
be  asking:  'Why  is  my  daughter  not  with  the 
young  people?' "  The  girl  stopped  suddenly, 
and  looked  into  her  father's  face. 
"And  you  replied?" 

"That  it  was  wicked  to  frolic  and  dance  and 
sing  songs,  such  as  these  young  people  sang." 
"Right,  my  child.     And  then?" 
"May  I  tell  you?    My  father,  you  will  not 
be  out  of  patience  with  me   for  repeating  the 
words  that  mother  seemed  to  be  saying  in  the 
dream?" 
"Go  on,  a  dream  is  but  a  dream." 
The   girl    lowered   her   voice   and   glanced 
about  timidly. 

"She  said:  *Say  to  your  father  that  the 
passing  of  these  young  people  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  his  afflictions,  unless  he  makes 
his  God  lovable,  his  religion  pleasurable,  his 
daughter's  pleasure  and  happiness  a  part  of  his 
thought;  unless  he  lets  her  laugh  and  sing 
with  young  people  such  as  these.  Say  to  your 
father  that  he  fears  too  much  the  devil — *" 


"Stop,"  said  Warwick.  His  voice,  deep  and 
hoarse,  rang  through  the  room.  The  girl  was 
frightened  and  shrank  back. 

"Forgive  me,  my  father.  It  was  only  the 
dream." 
"Say  no  more,  for  no  more  will  I  hear." 
"The  dream  is  gone,  my  father,  and  so  are 
the  roses  in  my  mother's  cheeks.  But  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  day  after  the  dream,  came  the 
young  people  I  had  seen,  the  very  same  wagon, 
the  same  faces,  the  very  boys  and  girls,  who 
had  been  laughing  and  singing.  But  perhaps 
it  was  only  chance."  Then  abruptly  she 
changed  the  subject. 

"I  am  very  lonely,  my  father.  Would  it  be 
wrong  for  me  to  see  some  things  outside  these 
knobs  ?" 
"Did  I  not  send  you  to  boarding-school?" 
"There  were  many  girls  in  school,  only  girls. 
It  was  only  on  Sunday  mornings  that  we  could 
leave  the  grounds,  and  then  a  teacher  led  our 
line,  and  a  teacher  close  followed  it.  We 
walked  to  church,  two  and  two,  and  then  back 
to  the  school;  it  is  better  to  live  in  the  knobs 
than  to  be  watched  as  if  one  could  not  be 
trusted." 

A  shadow  and  a  frown  came  over  her 
father's  face. 

"Have  you  any  other  grievance?"  he  asked 
coldly. 

Rising  and  clasping  her  hands,  the  girl 
looked  him  full  in  the  face. 

"Father,  these  things  that  I  have  spoken  of 
are  not  grievances.  I  long  for  change  of 
scene,  for  the  company  of  other  young  folks.  I 
wish  to  act  like  other  girls,  to  be  one  of  many. 
I  long  to  go  to  a  dance,  to  the  Stringtown 
Fair,  to  a  circus.  Is  it  wrong  to  wear  a  rib- 
bon in  my  hair,  or  a  bright  dress?  Does  not 
the  wild  bird,  fresh  from  God's  hand,  sing? 
In  our  thickets  are  blue,  and  yellow,  and  even 
cardinal  red  birds;  did  not  God  make  them 
bright  in  feathers,  and — " 

"My  daughter,"  interrupted  Warwick,  but 
she  continued. 

"Please  listen  to  me,  father.  Yesterday,  a 
wagon  filled  with  girls,  and  a  troop  of  boys  on 
horseback,  passed  in  the  road  below  us.  I 
stood  on  the  path  near  the  way  and  heard  them 
singing,  just  as  they  had  done  in  my  dream  a 
few  nights  before." 

"The  artful  devil,"  said  Warwick,  "has 
many  methods  to  catch  the  unwary.  Beware 
of  the  frivolities  of  youth.  Shame  comes  at 
last  to  such  as  these." 

"Just  then,"  continued  his  daughter,  "one 
of  the  girls  looked  toward  where  I  stood,  and 
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then  the  others  glanced  at  me;  the  wagon 
stopped  and  a  young  man  rode  to  the  path 
and  drew  his  horse  beside  me." 

'*And  what  did  he  say?"  asked  Warwick, 
leaning  over  and  scanning  her  face  closely. 

"He  asked  me  to  join  the  party.  He  said 
that  they  were  going  to  Big  Bone  Springs  for 
a  picnic,  that  there  was  room  in  the  wagon, 
and  that  they  would  see  me  safely  home." 

*'And  you?" 

"Excused  myself,  because  you,  my  father,  do 
not  approve  of  such  things.  But  that  day  was 
very  dreary  to  me,  and  to-day  is  more  than 
lonesome.  Last  night  I  dreamed  again  of  the 
faces  in  the  wagon,  and  in  my  dreams  it  was 
not  my  mother  that  came,  but  the  young  man. 
I  dreamed  that  I,  too,  was  laughing  and  sing- 
ing and  in  the  wagon  with  the  rest.  I  was 
very  happy.  But,  my  father,  it  was  a  dream, 
only  a  dream." 

"Let  it  continue  to  be  a  dream.  God  grant, 
my  daughter,  that  it  may  ever  be  a  dream." 

"Father,  no  girl  comes  to  my  home,  I  have 
no  company  nor  society.  I  love  you  very, 
very  much.  I  do  not  wish  to  annoy  you,  but  it 
would  be  such  a  jov  to  me,  and  I  would  not 
love  you  any  less,  could  I  just  for  once  go  to 
Big  Bone  Springs  with  a  party  such  as  this 
party  of  the  dream  seemed  to  be.  May  I  not, 
my  father?" 

"Daughter,"  replied  Warwick,  "put  aside 
these  frivolities.  They  are  temptations  that 
the  devil  sends.  They  are  no  credit  to  the 
young  persons  of  whom  you  speak,  and  who 
will  yet  sup  of  sorrow.  Such  company  would 
disgrace  the  daughter  of  your  father.  'Vanity 
of  vanity,  all,  all  is  vanity.*  These  young 
people  sin  in  God's  sight.  They  do  un- 
righteous things,  of  which  you  have  no  knowl- 
edge, and  which,  while  I  live,  shall  never  u. 
part  of  your  life.  Worldly  music,  frolicking, 
dancing,  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord. 
Never,  never,  I  say,  shall  the  daughter  of 
Warwick  take  part  in  such  unholy  acts.  Child 
of  mine,  you,  who  enjoy  the  manifold  blessings 
God  has  showered  on  your  path,  and  yet 
openly  crave  for  unhallowed  joys,  know  that 
your  father  would  rather  see  you  in  your 
shroud  than  the  member  of  such  a  party.  The 
devil,  I  say,  tempts  the  unwary.  Turn  your 
thoughts  to  holy  things ;  sing  the  194th  hymn ; 
pray  to  God  for  strength,  my  child.  Listen  to 
the  words  of  the  sacred  text :  'He  giveth  power 
to  the  faint;  and  to  them  that  have  no  might. 
He  increaseth  strength.*  " 

The  girl  sank  on  her  knees  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands.  The  man  turned  to  his 
bible.    Just  then   a  sheet  of  lightning  flashed 


across  the  cloud,  that  had  loomed  out  from 
the  southwest,  a  shock  of  thunder  that  shook 
the  house  and  made  the  knob  tremble  followed 
it.  The  unexpected  interruption  seemed  to  re- 
mind Warwick  of  a  neglected  duty.  He  arose, 
strapped  a  pair  of  rawhide  leggings  about  his 
ankles,  slipped  a  small  bible  and  hjmnal  into 
a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  and  started  for  the 
door. 

CHAPTER  n. 

THE    YELLOW    FLOOD. 

Evening  had  not  fallen,  yet  the  room  had 
suddenly  become  darkened  by  a  leaden  gloom- 
'  shade,  such  as  in  this  section  of  our  land 
falls  occasionally  on  the  hills  and  valleys 
when  of  a  sultry  afternoon  the  upstarting 
clouds  close  in  from  the  southwest  and  lose 
themselves  among  the  knobs,  cliffs  and  gorges. 

With  his  legs  encased  in  his  yellow  leggings 
and  his  slouch  hat  drawn  firmly  over  his  fore- 
head to  his  very  eyes,  Warwick  was  ready  to 
take  his  departure.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  short 
cowhide  riding  whip,  in  the  other  the  well- 
worn  saddle-bags.  His  daughter  had  begun  a 
final  plea  when  a  crash  of  thunder,  like  a 
material  object,  seemed  to  strike  against  the 
house  and  then  thumped  and  bounded  and 
rolled  away  in  the  distance,  much  as  though 
gigantic  balls  were  bouncing  from  knob  to 
knob.  The  girl  drew  back,  and  her  face 
turned  very  white.  Warwick  seemed  not  to 
notice  her  fright,  nor  to  hear  the  thunder 
crash.  With  a  rough  kindness  he  stroked  her 
hair  as  she  stood  pleading  between  the  door 
and  himself. 

"Tut,  tut,  child,"  he  said,  "many  is  the  time 
your  father  has  gone  forth  into  storms  harder 
than  this  one.  What  harm  can  a  drop  of 
water  do  me?" 

"But,  father,  wait  until  the  storm  is  over." 

Warwick  shook  his  head.  "You  do  not 
know  what  is  best,  child." 

At  that  moment  a  vivid  sheet  of  lightning 
streamed  into  the  window,  lighting  up  her 
face. 

"I  am  so  afraid!  Do  not  leave  me  now, 
please  do  not" 

"And  has  it  come  to  this?"  the  father  re- 
plied. "Have  my  teachings  left  you,  my 
daughter,  altogether,  without  faith?  Do  you, 
for  whom  the  heart  of  your  father  has  ever 
gone  in  supplication  to  the  great  God  above, 
do  you,  who  should  know  right  from  wrong, 
if  ever  child  knew  it,  not  comprehend,  that 
if  the  good  Lord  has  elected  that  man  shall  die 
of  lightning  stroke,  no  human  hand,  no  mortal 
power  can  avert  the  end?"    ^^  ^ 
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"But  the  flood,  the  water  is  coming  down  in 
sheets,  the  creek  is  overflowing;  you  will 
drown,  my   father." 

"If  a  man  is  born  to  be  drowned,"  said 
Warwick,  "he  will  never  die  in  any  other  way. 
If  a  man  is  not  destined  to  be  drowned,  he  can- 
not drown.  Child,  you  do  wrong  when  you 
question  God's  power  to  judge  these  things. 
You  are  impious  when  you  attempt  to 
persuade  your  father  to  shirk  his  duty.  Did 
I  not  announce  that  evening  services  would 
begin  this  day  at  early  candle-light?  Never 
yet  did  Preacher  Warwick  f^il  to  keep  his 
word  to  the  Lord." 

The  girl  threw  her  arms  about  the  form  of 
her  father,  her  head  hardly  reaching  to  his 
shoulder. 

"Do  not  leavtf  me  alone  in  this  storm,  please 
do  not.  Others  will  not  go  to  church  to- 
night." 

"Daughter,  God  sent  this  storm  for  some 
beneficent  purpose,  and  the  same  God  bade  me 
announce  services  this  evening.  You  say  that 
others  will  not  go  to  church  to-night  Then 
so  be  it  Alone  in  the  holy  sanctuary  I  shall 
pray  for  timid  sinners,  who  shrink  from  a 
touch  of  water.  Go  I  must,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  plead  for  you  in  God's  holy 
house,  for  you,  who  see  not  the  devil's  allure- 
ments, who  doubt  the  power  of  God  to  direct 
men's  footsteps  according  to  the  foreordained, 
plan.  Daughter,  kneel  and  beseech  the  great 
God  of  Hosts  to  give  you  the  strength  to  trust 
in  His  all-wise  power  and  in  His  love  for  man, 
a  sinner.  God  knows  best  why,  in  His  lov- 
ing mercy,  He  directed  me.  His  servant,  to 
announce  services  this  evening.  God  knows, 
too,  why  this  storm  of  lightning-stroke  and 
flood  was  sent  God  only  knows  why  these 
things  are,  but  if  they  are,  they  are  for  the 
best,  and  that  alone  concerns  me.  His  trusting 
servant  That  which  was  ordained  in  the  be- 
ginning must  be." 

Carrying  his  saddle-bags,  which  contained 
his  bible  and  his  hymnal,  Warwick  passed  out 
of  the  door  into  the  storm,  which  now  seemed 
to  have  centred  itself  about  the  very  knob 
upon  which  his  house  stood.  The  girl  threw 
herself  upon  her  knees  beside  a  chair,  burying 
her  face  in  her  hands,  while  the  wind  and 
rain,  mixed  with  hail,  broke  forth  with  in- 
creasing fury.  Amid  the  interlocked  gleam 
of  lightning-strokes  fast  following  each  other, 
and  the  thunder  crashes,  that  were  as  a  medley 
of  blows,  and  snaps,  and  long-drawn-out  rolls, 
the  man  on  the  horse  passed  cautiously  down 
the  hill,  toward  the  bank-full  creek  at  its 
base. 


Slowly,  step  by  step,  the  horse  picked  his 
way  along  the  rocky  path,  which  was  now 
threaded  with  yellow  rills,  down  to  the  not  less 
turbulent  yellow  flood,  where  the  creek-road, 
into  which  the  path  merged,  passed  into  and 
under  the  angry  torrent,  which  now  filled  its 
channel  and  crept  over  the  banks.  Without 
hesitation  the  well-trained  horse  stepped  into 
the  water,  slowly  advancing,  step  by  step  over 
the  uneven,  flat  stone  bottom,  until  the  feet  of 
the  rider  were  covered  by  the  flood.  Sud- 
denly Warwick  drew  the  reins,  turned  his 
face  up  the  stream,  placed  his  hand  behind  his 
ear  and  listened,  as  if  to  catch  a  sound  that  the 
storm  and  rushing  water  rendered  indis- 
tinct. 

After  listening  for  a  moment  he  backed  his 
horse  out  of  the  flood,  and  turning  up  the 
stream,  he  forced  his  way  along  the  bank,  peer- 
ing closely  and  anxiously  at  the  seething 
torrent.  At  a  spot  where  the  water  eddied 
in  a  deep  pool,  he  saw  a  human  form  cling- 
ing to  the  top  of  a  snagged  tree's  trunk,  which 
with  roots  caught  in  the  earth,  swerved  back 
and  forth,  as  the  circling  water  swept  its  free 
end  from  side  to  side.  The  unfortunate  man 
possessed  strength  enough,  it  was  evident,  to 
cling  lor  a  time  only,  with  just  voice  enough 
to  cry  out  weakly,  when  the  chances  were  a 
thousand  to  one  that  he  would  not  be  heard, 
or  even  if  he  were  that  no  one  could  do  more 
than  wait  on  the  bank,  and  watch  the  rushing 
waters  loosen  the  clasp  of  the  weakened  arms 
and  close  over  the  body. 

The  struggling  beast,  on  which  Warwick 
rode  floundered  along  the  muddy  bank, 
among  the  tall  horse  weeds,  alders  and  iron 
weeds,  that  just  outside  the  fence  almost  shut 
from  sight  the  creek  it  bordered.  In  some 
places  there  was  hardly  space  enough  for  a 
cow-path  between  fence  and  flood,  but  War- 
wick urged  his  way  through  and  over  all  ob- 
structions, until  he  reached  a  spot  on  a  line 
with  the  stranger. 

Only  a  few  feet  separated  the  two,  but  the 
short  distance  seemed  impassable. 

"Hold  fasti  pray  to  the  Lord  for 
strength,"  cried  Warwick,  striking  his  horse 
a  sharp  cut  with  his  whip. 

Through  the  beating  storm,  the  words  were 
heard  by  the  struggler,  the  horse  and  rider 
disappeared  in  the  underbrush,  through  which 
crept  the  cow-path  up  the  creek.  When  War- 
widk  was  a  short  distance  above  the  tree  trunk 
to  which  the  man  was  clinging  he  turned  his 
horse's  head  toward  the  flood,  and  with  an- 
other cut  of  the  whip  forced  him  into  the 
waters.  ^^  ^ 
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Then  could  have  been  seen  a  wonderful  dis- 
play of  horsemanship,  human  courage,  and 
animal  faith  in  man,  to  which,  however,  the 
Kentucky  knobs  and  wilds  alone  were  witness. 
Breasting  the  flood,  head  upstream  and  body 
submerged,  the  horse  was  swept  like  a  frag- 
ment of  drift,  down  the  rapids  and  into  the 
eddy,  where  clung  the  drowning  man.  War- 
wick seemed  to  be  fully  as  helpless,  and  in 
even  greater  danger  than  the  man  he  aimed  to 
help.  But  as  the  horse  neared  the  spot  where 
swayed  the  sunken  log,  Warwick  stretched  out 
his  right  arm  and  reached  out,  and  clutching 
the  man  in  peril,  he  drew  him  with  a  firm  grasp 
to  his  side.  Just  as  the  ford  was  reached  the 
feet  of  the  horse  struck  the  stones,  then  leap- 
ing from  his  place  in  the  saddle,  with  the  ex- 
hausted man  clasped  in  his  right  arm,  and 
leading  his  horse,  Warwick  beat  his  way  out 
of  the  creek,  out  and  then  up  the  rocky  road 
that  led  to  his  home  on  the  knob. 


The  door  was  opened,  and  Warwick,  carry- 
ing his  burden,  entered  the  room  from  which 
he  had  so  recently  departed.  Placing  the  limp 
figure  on  a  chair,  he  turned  to  his  daughter 
and  with  a  strange  indifference  to  the  well- 
being  of  either  the  stranger  or  himself,  he 
began: 

"Daughter,  man's  sins  are  many,  but  the 
Lord  is  merciful  to  those  who  repent  in  time 
for  salvation.  Pray  that  you  may  be  forgiven 
for  the  error  of  heart  that  led  you  this  day 
both  to  listen  to  Satan  and  try  to  thwart  the 
plans  of  the  Almighty.  Kneel  and  pray,  and 
then  rise  up  firm  in  strength  and  faithful  in 
purpose,  ready  henceforth  to  do  the  will  of 
the  Lord.  Daughter,  had  your  father  listened 
to  your  appeal,  the  voice  of  the  man  in  dis- 
tress would  have  been  unheard.  Manifold  are 
thy  ways,  O  Lord,  and  past  understanding. 
That  which  is  to  be  must  come  to  pass. 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 


{To  he  continued,) 
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THE   VISITS  OP   ELIZABETH.     By  Eleanor  Glyn. 
New  York :  John  Lane.    $1.50. 

This  book  is  one  that  might  much  better 
have  remained  unpublished.  It  is  not  espe- 
cially well  done,  and  it  very  certainly  was  not 
worth  the  doing.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
letters  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the 
eponymous  heroine,  Elizabeth,  a  young  Eng- 
lish girl  of  rank  and  station,  to  her  mother, 
and  describing  the  happenings  observed  by  her 
at  the  various  country  houses  in  England  and 
in  France  at  which  Elizabeth  is  visiting. 
Elizabeth  is  naive  to  a  degree  not  yet  attained 
by  any  living  girl  of  her  age  and  general  in- 
telligence ;  and  while  she  is  perpetually  record- 
ing all  sorts  of  unclean  incidents,  she  remains 
throughout  sublimely  unconscious  of  what 
they  mean.  Elizabeth  herself  is  supposed  to 
be  so  remarkably  attractive  that  practically 
every  man,  married  or  unmarried,  old  or 
young,  whom  she  encounters  is  at  once  pos- 
sessed of  a  desire  to  squeeze  her  hand  or  kiss 
her,  or  make  ambiguous  appointments  with 
her;  but  Elizabeth  simply  fails  to  understand 
anything  at  all  about  these  amourous  advances 
any  more  than  she  understands  the  perpetual 
adulterous  complications  that  are  all  about  her 
in  that  section  of  smart  society  wherein  she 
moves.  The  general  theme  is  superficially 
like  that  to  which  several  of  Mr.  Henry 
James's  later  books  have  been  devoted;  with 


the  difference,  however,  that  Mr.  James's 
young  girls  have  perception,  and  are  treated 
psychologically,  while  Elizabeth,  as  has  been 
already  seen,  is  on  the  one  point  where 
women's  wits  are  usually  most  alert,  mir- 
aculously dull.  In  life,  moreover,  Elizabeth's 
mother  after  receiving  just  one  of  these  same 
letters  would  have  cut  short  her  daughter's 
visiting,  with  extreme  rapidity.  We  fail  to  sec 
any  merit  in  the  book  whatever.  To  those  who 
are  in  search  of  the  salacious,  the  improprieties 
here  recorded  are  too  much  veiled  to  be  excit- 
ing; while  those  who  like  to  read  what  is 
wholesome  are  bound  to  find  the  Visits  of 
Elizabeth  leaving  a  most  unpleasant  taste  in 
the  mouth. 

Rafford  Pyke. 

THE  WAY  OP  BELINDA.    By  Frances  Weston  Car- 
ruth.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.    $1.50. 

The  Way  of  Belinda  is  a  pretty  love  story. 
It  is  as  wholesome  and  as  entertaining  as 
Those  Dale  Girls,  which  appeared  a  few  years 
ago.  That  story  did  not  make  any  preten- 
sions, nor  did  it  need  any  special  heralding; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  this  story,  which 
will  leave  a  pleasant  impression  after  it  has 
been  read  and  laid  aside.  The  Way  of  Belinda 
has  New  York  for  its  background,  and  the 
characters  that  move  thereon  are  part  of  the 
great  city's  life.     Belinda  is  a  young  girl  of 
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twenty,    living    with   her   grandmother   in    a 
Fifth  Avenue  hotel.    The  said  grandmother  is 
of  aristocratic  birth,  living  beyond  her  small 
income  in  order  to  launch  Belinda  into  soci- 
ety.    She,  of  course,  wants  Belinda  to  marry 
for  money,  and  is  even  willing  to  receive  a 
parvenu  into  her  family.    But  Belinda  is  made 
of  better  stuff  than  this.     She  does  not  care 
to  lead  the  narrow  and  restricted   life  of  a 
"society  girl"  and  as  often  as  opportunity  per- 
mits she  seeks  her  old  friend  and  governess, 
Miss  Lovering,  who  is  doing  noble  work  down 
in  Rivington  Street.    It  is  there  that  Belinda 
meets  Him.    His  name  is  Jerry  Blake,  and  he 
is  a  reporter  on  one  of  the  large  dailies.    He 
is  a  typical  newspaper  man  of  the  best  tjrpe; 
a  college-bred  gentleman,  full  of  interest  in  his 
ever-varying  work,  and  laying  up  for  himself 
any  quantity  of  "copy"  when  the  time  shall 
come  for  some  big  work.     He  is  the  sort  of 
man  to  write  a  good  American  novel,  and  we 
are  sure  that  Jerry  does  this  and  much  more 
before  his  day  is  done.    At  present  he  is  very 
much  in  love  with  Belinda,  and   Belinda  is 
very  much  in  love  with  him.    But  the  grand- 
mother is  obdurate,   and   their  love's   young 
dream  has  its  drawbacks.     The  lovers,  how- 
ever, are  patient  and  tactful,  and  before  the 
story  is  ended  the  grandmother  has  partially 
relented.     The  following  bit  of  dialogue  will 
surely    appeal    to    the    young    and    romantic 
reader : 

"And  do  you  know,  Belinda,  that  all  the 
while  I've  been  here  you've  never  once  spoken 
my  name?" 

"I  didn't  know  it  the  first  time  I  saw  you 
or  the  second,"  evasively. 

"But  you  do  now,  do  you  not,  sweetheart?" 

Both  had  risen,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms, 
he  tipped  back  her  face  and  looked  deep  in  her 
heart.  "Isn't  it  there?"  he  asked  softly,  as 
she  did  not  speak. 

"What?"  she  murmured,  a  pink  flush  be- 
traying her. 

"My  name,  dear  one.  Isn't  it  somewhere 
there  in  your  heart?" 

"Way  down  deep." 

"Could  you  find  it,  do  you  think,  for  me?" 

"You  might  take  it  away  from  me,  I'm 
afraid,"  she  pretended. 

"That  I'd  steal  what  is  yours?  Oh,  Belinda!" 
And  then  putting  his  face  down  to  hers,  said 
penitently,  "I  didn't  mean  to  tease  you  to  say 
what  you  don't  want  to,  sweetheart." 

"Jerry,"  she  cried,  "Jerry!" 

And  for  many  days  and  weeks  after  that 
tremulous  "Jerry"  sang  in  his  ears. 

A  PILLAR  OP  SALT.     By  Jeannette  Lee.    Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Company.    $1.95- 

This  is  an  unassuming-looking  little  volume, 
and  the  writer  is  quite  unknown  to  us.  She 
has,  however,  written  a  particularly  human  tale 


in  a  simple  and  direct  manner.  A  Pillar  of 
Salt  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  has  spent  a 
dozen  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  trying  to 
perfect  a  patent.  He  is  typical  of  the  many 
men  who  have  passed  their  days  in  much  the 
same  way.  Max  Erling  has  a  wife  and  five 
children,  but  they  are  like  dream-folk  to  him. 
He  neglects  his  work  and  his  family  for  the 
creation  of  his  brain.  He  goes  mad  for  it,  and 
finally  dies  for  it.  His  wife  has  "scrimped 
and  saved,  and  saved  and  pinched"  to  keep  the 
family  out  of  debt.  She  is  a  practical,  hard- 
working New  England  woman,  and  to  her  the 
artistic  temperament  of  her  husband  is  quite 
beyond  her  understanding.  She  tries  and  tries 
to  make  him  give  up  the  "machine" — ^to  be  as 
other  men — ^but  without  success.  In  imagina- 
tion Max  saw  "the  shining  rods  of  the  com- 
plete machine  gathering  up  silk,  and  weaving 
and  shaping  it,  .  .  .  the  workmen  freed 
by  the  new  power." 

The  face  looking  up  through  the  leaves  to  the 
sky  was  the  face  of  a  poet,  and  the  heart  of  the 
inventor  was  the  heart  of  a  poet.  .  .  His  heart 
grew  very  gentle  toward  impatience  and  dis- 
trust She  could  not  know.  She  had  not  un- 
derstood. She  had  never  meant  to  ruin  and 
thwart  him.  The  soul  was  not  more  than 
raimant  to  her.  ...  If  she  could  lie  by 
him  here  in  the  fading  minutes,  and  hear  the 
birds  singing,  and  forget  the  yeast  and  the 
dishes,  the  potatoes  sprouting  in  the  cellar, 
and  the  ironing,  life  would  be  sweet  to  her — 
she  would  understand.  .  .  .  She  would  be 
glad  to  thirst  that  others  might  drink  deep. 

But  she  never  understands,  and  the  tragedy 
of  their  lives  deepen.  Miss  Lee  gives  to  the 
story  a  background  of  New  England  sim- 
plicity. There  is  a  pure  tone  throughout  the 
book,  and  the  pathos  in  it  is  quite  free  from 
sentimentality. 

KINO'S  END.    By  Alice  Brown.    Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  A  Company.    $1.50. 

King's  End  is  not  an  historical  romance,  as 
the  title  might  lead  one  to  suppose,  but  a 
story  of  life  in  a  New  England  village.  Miss 
Brown's  special  field  is  New  England,  as  the 
readers  of  her  previous  books  well  know. 
There  is  a  serious  undercurrent  running 
through  King's  End  which  makes  one  feel  that 
the  author  has  given  considerable  thought  to 
the  problem  of  life.  The  story  opens  in  the 
sick  room  of  Sally  Horner,  whose  daughter 
has  recently  died  and  left  to  her  care  a  baby. 
The  father,  Luke  Evans,  tramp  and  outcast, 
returns  to  King's  End  to  find  that  his  wife 
has  died,  and  that  his  daughter,  whom  he  has 
not  yet  seen,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  woman 
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who  hates  him  bitterly.  Luke  is  one  of  the 
world's  unfortunates.  "The  hand  of  every 
man  was  against  him,  but  he  did  not  care. 
There  had  been  nights,  known  only  to  God 
and  the  stars,  when  he  had  lain  face  down- 
ward, in  the  same  dewy  fields,  and,  clutching 
the  earth,  cried  a  man's  hot  tears  and  railed 
against  heaven."  Luke  is  an  interesting  figure 
from  the  time  that  he  steals  his  own  child 
until  he  meets  the  Elder,  to  "walk  with  him 
into  the  world."  The  various  other  characters 
in  the  story  are  also  interesting.  The  girl, 
Nancy,  struggles  with  human  love  and  with 
what  she  thinks  is  a  call  from  God ;  and  Mar- 
tin, the  determined  lover,'  argues  with  her  in 
this  homely  fashion: 

"What  do  you  suppose  God  cares  about  your 
squeaking  little  back  talk?  You  just  come  over 
to  the  new  house,  along  in  the  fall,  and  wash 
dishes  and  cook  johnny-cake,  like  any  other 
married  woman,  and  be  kissed  for  your  pains, 
and  see  if  God  interferes  with  you.  More  or 
less  He  will.  We've  got  to  tough  it  with  the 
rest.  Even  squirrels  have  hard  winters.  But 
what  do  you  suppose  He  put  us  here  for,  but 
to  mate,  and  clear  up  the  ground  a  little,  and 
sow  a  few  grass-seeds,  and  plant  a  tree? 
...  If  God  is  the  kind  of  a  county  sheriff 
you  seem  to  think.  He  must  get  terrible  tired 
of  seeing  folks  'round  with  their  white  robes 
on,  and  their  harps  standing  ready,  tied  up  in 
green  baize." 

Then  there  is  the  Elder's  sister,  an  old 
woman   now,    who   has    locked   away   in    her 


heart  a  real  romance  which  no  one  suspects. 
These  are  all  real  people,  and  they  do  not  have 
to  talk  dialect  to  convince  us  that  they  are. 

THB  CONQUe5T  OP  LONDON.    By  Dorothea  Gerard. 
New  York :  P.  M.  Buckles  ft  Company.    $1.50. 

This  is  a  story  to  put  you  into  a  good,  easy 
humour  for  an  hour  or  two.  Within  the  limits 
it  sets  itself  it  is  perfectly  successful.  How 
four  orphan  sisters,  on  the  strength  of  a  little 
legacy,  suddenly  emerged  from  their  extreme, 
though  genteel,  poverty  to  take  London  by 
storm;  how  they  had  a  great  zest  for  life,  and 
knew  as  much  about  the  world  as  blind  pup- 
pies ;  how  they  quite  failed  to  make  the  impres- 
sion they  intended,  but  had  an  excellent  time, 
and  were  suddenly  hurled  back  into  their 
straits  and  penury  by  the  exhaustion  of  their 
money ;  and  how  the  friendly  millionaire  turned 
up  just  in  the  nick  of  time — ^well,  read  it  all 
for  your  diversion  in  this  diverting  tale.  It  is 
gay  and  amusing,  and  nature  is  never  outraged. 
The  girls  are  not  paragons.  To  tell  the  truth, 
they  are  the  rankest  Philistines — ^not  excepting 
the  artist  Evelyn.  If  one  were  to  take  the  book 
seriously,  it  might  be  called  one  more  sign  of 
the  pervading  materialistic  ideal  of  the  time. 
But  that  would  be  to  aim  a  Maxim  at  a  butter- 
fly. And  if  the  girls'  aspirations  are  all  worldly, 
they  are  not  wanting  in  sentiment  and  generos- 
ity. They  must  be  liked  heartily,  and  this, 
their  chronicles  of  one  season,  is  sure  of 
popularity. 
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EASTERN    LETTER. 

New  York,  April  i,  1901. 

Publications  during  the  month  just  passed 
were  more  numerous  than  for  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding months  of  the  present  year,  and  com- 
pared favourably  in  this  respect  with  those  of 
the  same  time  in  recent  years.  In  addition 
there  was  a  noticeable  number  of  titles  by 
well-known  authors  which  may  be  expected  to 
sell  readily.  The  Octopus,  by  Frank  Norris; 
Sweetheart  Monette,  by  Maurice  Thompson; 
King's  End,  by  Alice  Brown;  and  Love- 
Letters  of  the  King,  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne, 
were  among  the  new  fiction.  Also  the  Players' 
Edition  of  'Ben-Hur,  so  attractive  in  appear- 
ance and  price  as  to  add  materially  to  the  life 
of  this  remarkable  selling  book.  In  miscel- 
laneous subjects  the  output  of  the  month  was 
also  very  prolific,  and  among  others  worthy  of 
mention  were  My  Autobiography,  by  F.  Max 
Miiller,  Up  from  Slavery,  by  Booker  T. 
Washington,  and  The  Love-Letters  of  Victor 
Hugo,  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that 
it  would  appear  as  if  the  recent  fad  of  publish- 
ing love  letters  had  reached  a  climax  in  a  little 
book  entitled  Love-Letters  of  a  Liar,  by  Mrs. 
William  Allen,  which  is  meeting  with  so  much 
popularity  that  it  seems  likely  to  rival  Billy 
Baxter^s  Letters. 

Rather  more  than  usual  of  the  new  books 
are  being  published  at  a  net  price  in  line  with 
the  recommendations  of  The  rublishers'  Asso- 
ciation, while  on  the  other  hand  many  of  the 
f>ublishers  are  announcing  their  new  miscel- 
aneous  works  for  April  publication  to  escape 
the  regulations  to  go  in  force  May  i.  There 
has  been  considerable  criticism  and  some  op- 
position made  to  the  new  plans,  both  by  pub- 
lishers and  retailors  alike. 

Several  of  the  more  recent  novels  are  com- 
ing to  the  front  and  taking  their  place  among 
the  best  sellers  of  the  day,  notably  The  Visits 
of  Elisabeth,  by  Eleanor  Glyn,  and  Like  An- 
other Helen,  by  George  Horton. 

There  is  already  much  activity  among  the 
publishers  of  paper-bound  fiction  in  antici- 
pation of  the  commg  season,  and  the  standard 
series  may  be  expected  to  have  numerous  ad- 
ditions, but  as  yet  there  are  no  titles  of 
prominence.  The  usual  spring  issue  of  out- 
door books  is  somewhat  backward,  and  so  fir 
the  demand  has  been  supplied  from  the  works 
of  former  seasons. 

The  announcements  for  early  publication  are 
both  many  and  of  such  character  as  to  insure 
large  sales  in  some  instances,  including  books 
by  such  well-known  authofs  as  Irving  Bachel- 
ler,  Winston  Churchill,  Josiah  Strong,  Clara 
Louise  Burnham,  and  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin, 
also  The  Helmet  of  Navarre,  by  Bertha 
Runkle,  which  has  been  running  as  a  serial  in 
The  Century  Magazine,  and  for  which  ad- 
vance orders  have  been  so  large  as  to  neces- 
sitate a  first  edition  of  fifty  thousand  copies. 

Sales  for  March  held  their  own  very  well, 
although  in  some  instances  reports  of  a  quiet 
month  were  heard.  The  outlook,  however, 
Ipr  the  immediate  future  is  exceptionally  good 


in  view  of  the  recent  publications  and  an- 
nouncements. 

The  best  selling  books  of  the  month,  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  their  popularity,  fol- 
lows: 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  By  M.  Thompson. 
$1.50. 

Eben  Holden.     By  Irving  Bachcller.    $1,50. 

The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.  By  Eleanor  Glyn. 
$1.50. 

Richard  Yea-and-Nay.  By  Maurice  Hew- 
lett.   $1.50. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  King.  By  F.  Marion 
Crawford.    $1.50. 

An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.    $1.50. 

Billy  Baxter's  Letters.  By  W.  J.  Kountz, 
Jr.     75  cents. 

Eleanor.     By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.     $1.50. 

Quincy  Adams  Sawyer.  By  C.  F.  Pidgin. 
$1.50. 

The  Sky  Pilot.    By  Ralph  Connor.    $1.25. 

The  Cardinal's  Snuff-Box.  By  H.  Harland. 
$1.50. 

Stringtown  on  the  Pike.  By  John  Uri 
Lloyd.    $1.50. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 

Like  Another  Helen.  By  George  Horton. 
$1.50. 

Monsieur  Beaucaire.  By  Booth  Tarkmgton. 
$1.25. 


ENGLISH    LETTER. 
February  20  to  March  20,  1901. 

The  approach  of  the  spring  season  has  made 
itself  felt  during  the  past  week  or  two  by  a 
customary  quickening  in  business  by  the 
various  publishing  houses,  but  up  to  the  pres- 
ent it  cannot  be  .said  that  this  has  been  met 
by  any  correspondingly  increased  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  public ;  however,  it  may  safely 
be  said  that,  taking  the  month  as  a  whole,  a 
very  fair  amount  of  trade  has  been  transacted, 
and  a  decided  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
comparison  with  the  like  period  of  last  year. 

The  demand  for  general  literature,  such  as 
biography,  theology,  and  works  of  a  technical 
nature,  has  been  at  times  exceedingly  limited : 
but  the  6s.  novel  has  come  to  the  rescue  and 
become  the  saving  clause,  by  maintaining  a 
steady  and  continuous  sale.  Our  most  popular 
novelists  have  not  been  much  in  evidence  with 
fresh  issues,  but  among  the  most  noticeable 
of  the  month's  output  may  be  mentioned  The 
Frobishers,  by  S.  B.  Gould:  Good  Souls  in 
Cider-Land,  by  Walter  Raymond;  Tht* 
Column,  by  Charles  Marriott;  The  Church  of 
Humanity,  by  D.  C.  Murray;  A  Woman  of 
Yesterday,  by  Caroline  A.  Mason;  and  This 
Body  of  Death,  by  Adeline  Sergeant.  The 
Master  Sinner  has  continued  to  be  much  in 
favour;  and  Guy  Boothby's  My  Indian  Queen 
has  sold  freely. 

An  appreciable  demand  for  several  of  the 
more  popular  Continental  Guidc-Books  has 
been  experienced.  Probably  the  most  success- 
ful in  this  class  have  been  the  volumes  on 
Rome  and  Florence  in  the  Mediaeval  Towns 
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Series,  and  two  well-illustrated  volumes  on 
Town  and  Country  Life  in  France  and  Ger- 
many respectively.  A  selection  of  the  cartoons 
by  our  late  famous  Punch  artist,  Sir  John 
Tenniel,  has  been  much  sought  after,  and  bids 
fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Mr. 
Punch's  many  and  varied  issues. 

Various  memoirs  of  Queen  Victoria  have 
still  enjoj'ed  a  somewhat  limited  sale.  This 
cannot,  however,  be  said  of  that  now  being 
issued  in  parts,  and  written  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyle;  for  it  is  selling  by  the  thousand.  A 
Common-Sense  Army,  by  the  author  of  that 
still  popular  work.  An  Absent-Minded  War, 
has  just  appeared,  and  coming  at  a  time  when 
so  much  thought  is  centred  on  military  mat- 
ters, it  has  circulated  widely  and  attracted 
much  attention.  Sixpenny  reprints  have  in- 
creased in  sale  during  the  month.  Many  of 
those  mentioned  in  previous  reports  have  still 
kept  up  their  popularity,  and  among  the 
most  successful  of  the  new  issues  may  be  men- 
tioned Children  of  the  Ghetto,  Phra  the 
Phoenician,  Adventures  of  Captain  Kettle, 
Cuckoo  in  the  Nest,  and  A  Flirtation  with 
Truth. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  books  which  have 
been  most  in  demand  during  the  month : 

The    Master    Sinner.     By    a    Well-known 
Author.     3s.  6d.     (J.  Long.) 

According  to  Plato.     By  F.  F.  Moore.    6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Richard  Yea-and-Nay.    By  M.  Hewlett.    6s. 
(Heinemann.) 

The  Frobishers.     By  S.  Baring  Gould.     6s. 
(Methuen.) 

Little  Grey  Sheep.    By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser. 
6s.     (Hutchinson.) 

The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.    By  Eleanor  Glyn. 
6s.     (Duckworth.) 

Hosts  of  the  Lord.     By  F.  A.  Steele.     6s. 
(Heinemann.) 

Sin    of    Jasper    Standish.      By    Rita.     6s. 
(Constable.) 

Master  Christian.     By   Marie   Corelli.     6s. 
(Methuen.) 

Sacred     Fount.      By     Henry     James.      6s. 
(Methuen.) 

Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.    5s.  net.     (J. 
Murray.) 

Another  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.     By 
Barry  Pain.     2s.,  sewed  is.     (Unwin.) 


A  Spanish  Grammar. 
Allerlei.    A.  Fahsel. 


S.  Garner. 


G.  A.  Smith. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

March  10  to  April  10,  1901. 
NEW  YORK. 
Abbey  Press: 

What  is  the  Matter  with  the  Church?    F. 

S.  Root. 

The  Temper  Cure.    S.  E.  Johnson. 
The   Stranger.     M.   B.   Loring. 
The    N'th    Foot   in   War.    Lieut.    M.    B. 

Stewart,  U.   S.  A. 
Three     Fair     Philanthropists.    Alice    M. 

Muzzy. 
The   Vengeance   of   the    Mob.      Sam.    A. 
Hamilton. 

American  Book  Company: 

New  Manual  of  the  Constitution.    L  W. 
Andrews. 


Appleton  and  Company: 

Some  Ill-used  Words.    A.  Ayres. 
China.    J.  H.  Wilson. 
Betsy  Ross.    Chauncey  C.  Hotchkiss. 
A    Landmark    History    of    New    York. 
Albert  Ulmann. 

Armstrong  and  Son: 
Modern  Criticism. 

Bell   and   Sons: 

Street  Dust.     Ouida. 

Bonnell,  Silver  and  Company : 

The   Calling  of  the  Apostle.     Z.   Hum- 
phrey. 

Brentano's:  ^  .    .       _ 

The  Story  of  Sarah.     M.  Louise  Forss- 

lund.  ,  ^    „. 

The  Fourth  Estate.     Rachel  Challice. 
Our    Fate    and    the    Zodiac.     Margaret 
Mayo. 

Cassell  and  Company:  ^  ,     a^  • 

The  Sick  and  Wounded  m  South  Africa. 
Burdett-Coutts.  .     o     .t. 

Campaign  Pictures  of  the  War  m  South 
Africa,  1890- 1900.    A.  G.  Hales. 

Century  Company:   ^.    „,  , 

East  London.     Sir  Walter  Besant. 
Her  Mountain  Lover.    Hamlin  Garland. 
The  Wizard's  Knot.    William  Barry. 

Cooke  and  Fry:  ^    .      •    xt  t? 

The  Romance  of  a  Trained   Nurse.     F. 
Scott. 

Crowell  and  Company:    ^,        ,      „  „ 

Character-Building   Thought   Power.     R. 

W.  Trine.  ^    ,„   ^  • 

Every  Living  Creature.    R.  W.  Trine. 
The  Greatest  Thing  Ever  Known.    R.  W. 
Trine. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

The  Story  of  My  Life.    Vols.  III.  and  IV. 

A.  J.  C.  Hare.  ^  ^  ,, 

The   Passing   of  the   Great   Queen.     M. 

Corelli.  „,   ^         , 

The  Way  of  Belinda.    F.  W.  Carruth. 
The  Fanatics.    P.  L.  Dunbar. 
Pro  Patria.    M.  Pemberton. 
Souls  of  Passage.    Amelia  E.  Barr. 
The  Second  Dandy  Chater.    Tom  Gallon. 
Observations     of     Henry.       Jerome     K. 

Jerome. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

Up  from  Slavery.     B.  T.  AJfashington. 
The   Personal    Edition   of   George   Eliot 
Vol.  I.    A.  Bede. 


Hans  Hol- 


Eckler:  ,        ,  t-  n 

Erasmus  in  Praise  of  Folly, 
bein. 

Fenno  and  Company:     ^   „^   __      _ 
Clayton  Hallowell.    F.  W.  Van  Praag. 

Fowler,  Wells  Company : 

Of    Such    is    the    Kingdom,    and    other 
Poems.    A.  C.  Commelin. 

Grafton  Press:        ,,    ^    ^     ^ 
In  Oudemon.    H.  S.  Drayton. 
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Harper,  F.  P. : 

The  Literary  Year-Book,  and  Bookman's 
Directory.     1901.     Herbert  Morrah. 

Harper  Brothers: 

The  Love  Letters  of  Victor  Hugo. 
Martin  Brook.    Morgan  Bates. 
A  History  of  the  Four  Georges  and  of 
William  the  Fourth.    Vols.  HL  and  IV. 

Holt  and  Company: 

Hypnotism  and  Suggestion.    R.  O.  Mason. 
Selections    from    Dante's    Divina    Com- 

media.    R.  J.  Cross. 
Selections  from  the  Poetry  of  Alexander 

Pope.     Edward  B.  Reed. 

Jenkins : 

L'art  d'Interesser  En  Classe.  Victor  F. 
Bernard. 

Constructive  Process  for  Learning  Ger- 
man.    Adolphe  Drcyspring. 

Lane: 

In  His  Own  Image.    Frederick  B.  Corvo. 

A  Birthday  Book.    John  O.  Hobbes. 

Adam  Bede.    George  Eliot. 

An  Iseult  Idyll.     G.  C.  Lounsbery. 

Japanese  Plays  and  Playfellows.  Osman 
Edwards. 

Architectural  Remains  of  Old  Richmond, 
Petersham  and  Twickenham  Kew  and 
Mortlake.     Frederic  Chapman. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 
Anne  Mainwarning.    A.  Ridley. 
Felix  Reville  Brunot.    1820- 1898.    Charles 

L.  Slattery. 
Lysbeth.     H.  Rider  Haggard. 

Macmillan  Company: 

The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth. 

W.  Shakespeare. 
Julius  Caesar.     W.   Shakespeare. 
The  Making  of  Christopher  Ferringham. 

B.  M.  Dix. 
The  Compleat  Angler.     I.  Walton. 
Robert  Annys:   Poor   Priest.     Annie   N. 

Meyer. 

Mansfield  and  Company: 

Recollections  of  a  Georgia  Loyalist.    Rev. 

A.  W.  Eaton,  B.A. 
J.  M.  Barrie.     J.  A.  Hammerton. 

McCIure,  Phillips  and  Company: 
Hamlet.    W.  Shakespeare. 
The  Life  of  Napoleon.     I.   M.  Tarbill. 
A  Sack  of  Sakings.     F.  T.  Bullen. 
Stories  from  McQure*s.    The  Railroad. 
From     a     Swedish     Homestead.      Jessie 
Brochner. 

Mershon  Company: 

Out  for  Business.    Horatio  Alger. 
The  Rover  Boys  out  West.    A.  M.  Win- 
field. 
Lost  on  Volcano  Island.    M.  Marline. 
The  Land  of  Fire.    L.  Charles. 
A  Schoolboy's  Pluck.    R.  Rockwood. 
The  Luck  of  a  Castaway.    M.  Marline. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Sea.    Roy  Rockwood. 
Bound  to  Rise.    Allen  Chapman. 
Malcolm,  the  Water-boy.    D.  T.  Henry. 

New  Amsterdam  Book  Company: 
Milly.    Maurice  Thompson. 


Ogilvte  Publishing  Company: 
To  Nazareth  or  Tarsus? 

Owen: 

Yours,  John  Armstrong.     A.  D.   Norris. 

Putnam's  Sons: 

Elbert  Hubbard  and  His  Work.    A.  Lane. 

The  World's  Orators.  Vols.  IX.  and  X. 
America,  George  C.  Lee,  Editor-in- 
chief. 

Another  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters. 
Barry  Pain. 

W^ild  Wales.    George  Borrow. 

Dwellers  in  the  Hills.     Melville  D.  Post. 

The  Thirteen  Colonies.  In  two  Parts. 
Part  I. 

The  Thirteen  Colonies.  In  two  Parts. 
Part  II. 

German  Life  in  Town  and  Country. 
William  H.  Dawson. 

Dupes.    Ethel  W.  Humford. 

Royal  Columbia  Press: 

The  Story  of  Louise.    Deshler  Welch. 

Scribner's : 

Ten  Months  a  Captive  among  Filipinos. 

A.  Sonnichen. 
The  Disciple.    P.  Bovrget. 
Choirs  and  Choral  Music.    A.  Mees. 
God's  Puppets.    I.  Clark. 
My  Autobiography.    F.  Max  Muller. 
Masters    of    French  ,  Literature     G.    M. 

Harper. 
Aes  Triplex.    R.  L.  Stevenson. 
The  Inlander.    H.  Robertson. 
Man  Building.     R.  I.  Fiske. 
Under    Tops^ls    and    Tents.     Cyrus    T. 

Brady. 
The  Stage  Reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Gilbert. 

Charlotte  M.  Martin. 
Without  a  Warrant.     Hildegard  Brooks. 
Crucial  Instances.    Edith  Wharton. 
The  Boy  General.    Mary  Burt. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company: 

The  Religious  Use  of  Imagination.  R  H. 
Johnson. 

Sinclair  Press: 

Springtime  and  Harvest.  Upton  B.  Sin- 
clair, Jr. 

Stokes  and  Company: 

Your  Uncle  Lew.    Charles  R.  Sherlock. 
The  Silver  Skull.    S.  R.  Crockett 

Wagner : 

Select  Recitations,  Orations,  and  Dramatic 
Scenes  with  Actions  and  Emphasis.  C. 
J.  Birbeck. 

Wessells  Company: 

The  Rise  of  the  Book  Plate.    W.  G.  Bow- 

doin. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.     H.  B.  Baildon. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Riggs  Printing  and  Publishing  Company: 
Rhymes    from    Time    to    Time.     W.    C. 
Doane. 

BOSTON. 

Heath  and  Company: 

A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes.  Part  I.  C. 
Welsh.  "n^r^n]o 
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A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes.  Part  11.  C. 
Welsh. 

Ginn  and  Company: 

Bird  Portraits.     Ernest  Seton-Thompson. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company: 

A  Soldier  of  Virginia.    B.  E.  Stevenson. 

The  Curious  Career  of  Roderick  Camp- 
bell.   J.  N.  Mcllwraith. 

The  Light  of  the  World.    H.  D.  Ward. 

King's  End.    A.  Brown. 

Dog  Watches  at  Sea.    S.  H.  King. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Journalist  Vols. 
I.  and  II.    W.  J.  Stillman. 

Greek  Sculpture.    E.  M.  Hurll. 

The  Story  of  Eva.    Will  Payne. 

The  French  Academy.    Leon  H.  Vincent. 

Corneille.     Leon  H.  Vincent. 

Fal staff  and  Equity.    Charles  E.  Phelps. 

Lee  and  Shepard: 

For  His  Sake.    A.  E.  Mack. 
Political    Economy    of    Humanism.      H. 
Wood. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

The  Love-Letters  of  a  King.    R.    L.  Gal- 

lienne. 
Truth  Dexter.     S.  McCall. 
The  Life  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

Millicent  G.   Fawcett. 

Lothrop  Publishing  Company: 

A  Carolina  Cavalier.    G.  C.  Eggleston. 

Marlier  and  Company: 

The  Passion.     R.  P.  M.  J.  Ollivier. 

Sanborn  and  Company: 

A  New  Gradatim.    M.  C.  Smart. 

Small,  Maynard  and  Company: 
Louis  Agassiz.     A.  B.  Gould. 
Father  Hecker.    H.  D.  Sedgwick. 

CHICAGO. 

Advance  Publishing  Company: 
Born  to  Serve.    C.  M.  Sheldon. 
Victoria.    C.  M.  Sheldon. 

Laird  and  Lee: 

The     Standard     Letter    Writer.      A.     B. 

Chambers. 
Conklin's  Handy  Manual.    G.  W.  Conklin. 
Lee's  Automobile  Annual  for  1901.    A.  B. 

Chambers. 

Stone : 
Mexico  City.    O.  Percival. 
Graunstark.    G.  B.  McCutcheon. 

CINCINNATL 

Wise  and  Company: 

Reminiscences  by  Isaac  M.  Wise.  David 
Philipson. 

CLEVELAND. 

Savage : 

Nursing  Ethics.     Isabel  H.  Robb. 

DUBLIN. 

Hodges,  Figgis  and  Company: 

Social  Development  under  Christian  In- 
fluences.   Rev.  M.  Kaufmann,  M.A. 


LONDON. 
Heinemann : 

Mount  Omi.     A.  J.  Little. 

Spottiswoode  and  Company: 

The  Afrikander  Bond.     T.  L.  Schrciner. 

PARIS. 
Lenerrc : 

Les    Ruines    de    L'Amour.    Marcel    Bar- 

riere. 
Le  Roman  de  L' Ambition.     Marcel  Bar- 

riere. 
L' Education  d'un  Contemporain.     Marcel 
Barriere. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Altemus  and  Company: 

Poor   Boys'    Chances.     J.    Habberton. 

Lippincott  and  Company: 

When  Blades  are  Out  and  Love's  Afield. 
C.  T.  Brady. 

Vir  Publishing  Company: 

What    a    Man    of    Forty-five    Ought    to 
Know.    S.  Stull. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Robertson : 

Coeur  De  Noel.    L,  D.  Ventura. 
Songs  from  Bohemia.     D.  O'Connell. 
Under  the  Berkeley  Oaks. 

WASHINGTON. 
Neale  Company: 

Her  Other  Self.     By  the  author  of  "The 
Search  for  a  Nose." 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand  as  sold  be- 
tween March  i,  1901,  and  April  i,  1901. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  follow- 
ing lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
bcK>ksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned. 

NEW  YORK.  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Story  of  Sarah.     Forsslund.     (Bren- 

tano.)     $1.50. 

3.  The   Visits   of   Elizabeth.    Glyn.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Lords   of   the   North,     Lane.      (Taylor   & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  In  the  Name  of  a  Woman.     Marchmont. 

(Stokes.)     $1.50. 

6.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike.     Lloyd.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 

1.  The   Visits   of   Elizabeth.     Glyn      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

2.  In    the    Palace    of    the    King.     Crawford. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill    Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Eben     Holden.        Bacheller.        (Lothrop.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Babs,  the  Impossible.     Grand.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The    Story   of   Sarah.    Forsslund.     (Bren- 

tano.)  $1.50.  ^  , 
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ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Visits   of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

2.  Turn  of  the  Road.     Frothingham.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  King's  Pawn.    Drummond.    (Page.)    $1.50. 

4.  In  the   Name  of  a  Woman.     Marchmont. 

(Stokes.)     $1.50. 

5.  Eben     Holden.       Bacheller.         (Lothrop.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Alice     of     Old     Vincenncs.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

ATLANTA,    GA. 

1.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.    Hewlett.     (Macmil- 

lan.)     $1.50. 

3.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop.)  $1.50. 

4.  An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.  (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50  and  25  cents. 

5.  A  King's  Pawn.    Drummond.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  In  the  Palace  of  the  King.  Crawford.  (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  The  Visits   of   Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.20. 

2.  Like    Another    Helen.      Horton.      (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.20. 

3.  Henry  V.     Mansfield   Ed.     (Russell.)     50 

cents. 

4.  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.    Hewlett.     (Macmil- 

lan.)    $1.20. 

5.  Century    Library.      Scott    and    Thackeray. 

(Nelson.)     $1.00. 

6.  Private   Life   of   the   Queen.      (Appleton.) 

$1.20. 

BOSTON.   MASS. 

1.  Turn  of  the  Road.    Frothingham.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Visits  of   Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

3.  King's  End.     Brown.     (Houghton,   Mifflin 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  When  Blades  Are  Out  and  Love's  Afield. 

Brady.     (Lippincott.)    $1.50. 

5.  Grant.     Wister.     (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 

75  cents. 

6.  The    Making   of    Christopher    Ferringham. 

Dix.   (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

1.  Turn  of  the  Road.    Frothingham.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Visits  of   Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

3.  A  King's  Pawn.    Drummond.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The   Mainwaring  Affair.     Barbour.     (Lip- 

pincott.)   $1.50. 

5.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.    Hewlett.    (Macmil- 

lan.)   $1.50. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  Uncle  Terry.     Munn.      (Lee  &   Shepard.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 


3.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Turn  of  the  Road.    Frothingham.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

5.  The  Sky  Pilot.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.25. 

6.  The  Men  of  the  Dusk.    Fennemore.     (Lip- 

pincott.)   $1.50. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 

1.  Eben      Holden.       Bacheller.       (Lothrop.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Like   Another    Helen.      Horton.      (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  A  Daughter  of  the  Fields.     Tynan.     (Mc- 

Clurg.)     $1.50. 

5.  Richard    Yea-and-Nay.      Hewlett.       (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

6.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike.     Lloyd.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  The  Story  of  Sarah.     Forsslund.     (Bren- 

tano.)     $1.50. 

2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike.     Lloyd.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Written    in    Red.     Montague    and    Dyer. 

(Brentano.)    $1.25. 

5.  Chapters    from    Illinois    History.      Mason. 

(Stone.)     $2.50  and  $10. 

6.  The    Inn    of    the    Silver    Moon.      Viele. 

(Stone.)     $1.25. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

1.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.    Hewlett.     (Macmil- 

lan.)   $1.50. 

4.  In  the     Name  of  a  Woman.     Marchmont. 

(Stokes.)    $1.50. 

5.  Monsieur    Beaucaire.      Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

6.  Babs,  the  Impossible.     Grand.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

CLEVELAND,   O. 

1.  The  Darlingtons.    Peake.     (McCIure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.     (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  In   the   Name  of  a   Woman.     Marchmont. 

(Stokes.)    $1.50. 

5.  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.    Hewlett.     (Macmil- 

lan.)    $1.50. 

6.  L'Aiglon.    Rostand.     (Russell.)     $1.50. 

CLEVELAND,   O. 

1.  L'Aiglon.     Rostand.     (Russell.)     $1.50. 

2.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.    Hewlett.     (Macmil- 

lan.)    $1.50. 

4.  Ralph  Marlowe.     Naylor.     (Saalfield  Pub. 

Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Darlingtons.    Peake.     (McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)    $1.50. 
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6.  The  House  Behind  the  Cedars.     Chesnutt. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

Richard  Yea  and  Nay.    Hewlett.     (Macmil- 

lan.)    $1.50. 
Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 
Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.     (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 
The  House  of  Egremont.    Seawell.     (Scrib- 
ner.)     $1.50. 

of    the    King.      Crawford. 
$1.50. 
Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 


In    the    Palace 

(Macmillan.) 
Richard  Carvel. 

$1.50. 

DENVER,  COL. 

Eben  Holden.  BachePer.  (Lothrop  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson. 
(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

Quincy  Adams  Sawyer.  Pidgin.  (Clark 
Publishing  Cow)     $1.50. 

A  King's  Pawn.  Drummond.  (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

The  Heritage  of  Unrest.  Overton.  (Mac- 
millan.)   $1.50. 

The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.  Glyn.  (Lane.) 
$1.50. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 
Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.     (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 
L'Aiglon.     Rostand.     (Russell.)     $1.50. 
L'Aiglon.       Romance.       (Brentano.)       50 

cents. 
Richard  Yea  and  Nay.    Hewlett.     (Macmil-. 

Ian.)     $1.50. 
Eleanor.    Ward.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson. 
(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

Son  of  Austerity.  Knight.  (Bowen-Mer- 
rill Co.)     $1.50. 

Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.  (Lothrop.) 
$1.50. 

Stringtown  on  the  Pike.  Lloyd.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

Monsieur  Beaucaire.  Tarkington.  (Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.) 
$1.50. 

KANSAS   CITY,   MO. 
Richard   Yea   and   Nay.     Hewlett.      (Mac- 
millan.)   $1.50. 
Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.        Thompson. 


1.50. 
(Lothrop  &  Co.) 


(Rcvell.) 
Seawell. 


(Bowen-Merrill  Co.) 
Eben  Holden.    Bacheller. 

$1.50. 
The  Sky  Pilot.     Connor. 
The  House  of  Egremont. 

ner.)  $1.50. 
Monsieur    Beaucaire.      Tarkington 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
The  Heritage  of  Unrest.     Overton, 
millan.)     $1.50. 


$1.50. 
(Scrib- 

(Mc- 


(Mac- 


( Lothrop  & 


2.  The      Cardinal's       Snuff-Box.       Harland. 

(Lane.)     $1.50. 

3.  Mexico  City.     Percival.     (Stone.)     $1.25. 

4.  Eben     Holden.       Bacheller.        (Lothrop.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Richard    Yea-and-Nay.      Hewlett.      (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

6.  Herod.    Phillips.     (Lane.)    $1.50. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.     (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  In  the   Name  of  a  Woman.     Marchmont. 

(Stokes.)     $1.50. 

4.  Quincy    Adams    Sawyer.      Pidgin.      (Clark 

Publishing  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Babs,  the  Impossible.     Grand.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Richard    Yea    and    Nay.      Hewlett.      (Mc- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  In   the   Name  of  a  Woman.     Marchmont. 

(Stokes.)     $1.50. 

2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.        Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Eben     Holden.       Bacheller. 

Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Master    Christian.      Corelli.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Black  Rock.     Connor.     (Revell.)-  $1.25. 

6.  The  Powers  that  Prey.    Flynt  and  Walton. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

1.  Richard    Yea-and-Nay.      Hewlett.      (Copp- 

Clark  Co.)     75  cents  and  $1.25. 

2.  Mantle     of     Elijah.       Zangwill.       (Gage.) 

75  cents  and  $1.50. 

3.  Alice     of     Olji     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(MacLeod.)     75  cents  and  $1.25. 

4.  Old     Testament     Preaching.       Armstrong. 

(Hodder  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Babs,  the  Impossible.     Grand.     (Harper.) 

$1.00. 

6.  Fifty  Years'  Life  and   Work,   Educational 

and   Scientific.     Chiefly   Autobiographical. 
Dawson.     (Dawson.)     $1.25. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  Quincy   Adams    Sawyer.      Pidgin.      (Clark 

Publishing  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.    (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co. )    35  cents. 

Tribune  Primer.  Field.  (Dickerman.)  50 
cents. 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson. 
(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.  (Lothrop  &  Co.) 
?;i.50. 

Monsieur  Beaucaire.  Tarkington.  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

A  King's  Pawn.  Drummond.  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson. 
(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 


3. 


6. 
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3.  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.    Hewlett.     (Macmil- 

lan.)     $1.50 

4.  Eleanor.    Ward.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 

5.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The    Master    Christian.      Corelli.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

2.  In  the  Name  of  a  Woman.     Marchmont. 

(Stokes.)     $1.50. 

3.  Napoleon.     Rosebery.     (Harper.)     $3.00. 

4.  Babs,  the  Impossible.     Grand.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.    Hewlett.     (Macmil- 

lan.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Cardinal's  Rose.     Siitphen.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

PITTSBURG,   PA. 

1.  The   Story  of   Sarah.     Forsslund.      (Bren- 

tano.)    $1.50. 

2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.        Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Qiiincy  Adams  Sawyer.     Pidgin.     (Clark.) 

$1.50. 

4.  L'Aiglon.     Rostand.     (Russell.)     $1.50. 

5.  Babs,   the  Impossible.     Grand.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Up  from  Slavery.     Washington.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  McLoughlin  and  Old  Oregon.    Dye.     (Mc- 

Clurg.)    $1.50. 

2.  Stories  of  (Oregon.    Dye.    (Whitaker  &  Ray 

Co.)    50  and  60  cents. 

3.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.     (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Reign  of  Law.     Allen.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.    Hewlett.     (Macmil- 

lan.)   $1.50. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

1.  John    Vytal.      Payson.      (Harper.)      $1.20 

net. 

2.  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer.     Pidgin.     (Clark.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Eben     Holden.       Bacheller.        (Lothrop.) 

$1-50. 

4.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.        Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The      Cardinal's       Snuff-Box.        Harland. 

(Lane.)     $1.50. 

6.  In  the   Name  of  a  Woman.     Marchmont. 

(Stokes.)     $1.50. 

ROCHESTER,   N.   Y. 

1.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Eben      Holden.       Bacheller.        (Lothrop.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Eleanor.     Ward.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  King's  Pawn.     Drummond.     (Double- 

day.  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The   Visits  of   Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The    Master    Christian.      Corelli.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Snuff-box. 


Harland. 


Lloyd.     (Dodd, 
Thompson. 
(Macmil- 
(Mac- 


1.  The      Cardinal's 

(Lane.)    $1.50. 

2.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike- 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $i-5o. 

4.  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.    Hewlett 

Ian.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Heritage  of  Unrest.    Overton 

millan.)     $1.50. 

6.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$.50. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  L'Aiglon.     Rostand.     (Russell.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Visits   of   Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

4.  King  of  Honey  Island.     Thompson.     (Dil- 

lingham.)   $1.50. 

5.  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.    Thompson. 

(Scribner.)     $2.00. 

6.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.     (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.     (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  In    the    Palace    of    the    King.     Crawford. 

(Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

4.  Quincy   Adams    Sawyer.      Pidgin.      (Clark 

Publishing  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Babs,   the  Impossible.     Grand.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The      Cardinal's       Snuff-box.         Harland. 

(Lane.)    $1.50. 

TOLEDO,  O. 

1.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 
(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.     (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Babs,   the   Impossible.     Grand.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The    Master    Christian.      Corelli.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Sweet  Mariette.    Thompson.     (Lippincott.) 

6.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike.     Lloyd.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

'^    TORONTO,  CANADA. 

1.  An   Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.      (Mor- 

ang.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Cardinal's  Rose.     Sutphen.     (Briggs.) 

75  cents  and  $1.25. 

3.  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.     Hewlett.     (Copp- 

Clark  Co.)     75  cents  and  $1.25. 

4.  In    the    Palace    of    the    King.      Crawford. 

(Copp-Clark  Co.)    75  cents  and  $1.25. 

5.  In   the   Name  of  a   Woman.     Marchmont. 

(Copp-Clark  Co.)    75  cents  and  $1.25. 

6.  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.    Thompson. 

(Morang.)     $1.75. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 
r.  The   Visits   of   Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 
$1.50. 
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3.  Story  of  Sarah.     Forsslund.     (Brentano.)       5. 

$1.50. 
2.  Alice     of     Old      Vincennes.        Thompson. 
(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Like   Another    Helen.      Horton.      (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Paul  Jones.     Buell.  (Scribner.)     $3.00. 

6.  An  Englishwoman's  Love-I.etters.    (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     50  cents  and  $1.50. 


Sam  Lovel's  Boy.     Robinson.     (Houghton^ 
Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.25. 
6.  King's  End.    Brown.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.)  $1.50. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

1.  Hamlet.    Shakespeare  (Sothem  ed.).    (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     50  cents  net. 

2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.        Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Eben      Holden.        Bacheller.        (Lothrop.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Sky  Pilot.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.25. 

5.  Henry    V.      Shakespeare    (Mansfield    ed.). 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     50  cents  net. 

6.  The   Visits   of   Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 
E.  H.  Sothern  and  Richard  Mansfield  both 
played  engagements  here  during  the  past 
month,  at  the  local  theatres,  which  accounts 
for  the  sale  of  the  respective  plays  in  which 
they  appeared,  as  listed  above. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.        Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Quincy   Adams    Sawyer.      Pidgin.      (Clark 

Publishing  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The   Visits  of   Elizabeth.     Glvn.      (Lane.) 
■       $1.50. 

4.  The    Making   of    Christopher    Ferringham. 

Dix.     (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 


From  the  above  lists  the  six  best  selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system : 

POINTS 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives  10 

2d     *'         "             "  8 

3d     -         "             "  7 

4th   "         "             **  6 

5th  '*         ''             "  5 

6th  *'         "             "  4 


BEST    SELLING    BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

I.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.     Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50 252 

3.  Eben    Holden.      Bacheller.       (Lothrop 

&  Co.)     $1.50 183 

3.  Richard  Yea-and-Nay.  Hewlett.   (Mac- 

millan. )      $1.50 115 

4.  The     Visits      of      Elizabeth.        Glyn. 

(Lane.)     $1.50 100 

5.  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer.  Pidgin.   (Clark 

Publishing   Co.)      $1.50 52 

6.  In  the   Name  of  a  Woman.     March- 

mont.     (Stokes.)     $1.50 50 
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EBEN 

HOLDEN 

By       I    R  V  I    N 

G       BACHELLKR 

25  O  th 

1    H   O  U  S  A  N  D 

T 


IrvtMg  Backiiio' 


HE    MOST    POPULAR   AMERICAN    NOVEL,  ^ 

W.   D,   Howells  says:    "  A   kind  of  life  no^.  in   literature  ^efore, 

It  ii  ^  a-!  pure  a^t  water  and  aa  good  as  breaJ.' "  -^ 
iimo^  gold  design  on  red  dalh,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 


A    CAROLINA 
^  CAVALI E  R 

By     GEORGE     GARY     EGGLESTON 

I  L  L  U  S  1    R  A  T  E  D       BY        C  •       D  .       AV    I    L    L    I    A    M    S 

ASTIR  RING  historical  novel  of  the  Carol  inas.  ^ 

Tories  and  patriots,    war,   love,   and  valor  crowd  its  pages^  and 

hold  the  reader  (rom  first  to  last.  ^ 
lamo,  decorated  cloih,  ^X  top^  $1.50. 

I.OTHROP     PUBLISHING     COMPANY      . 


George  Cary  Eggh^on 

y      BOSTON 


IQth  Edition 


Lords  ^f'"*' 
North 

For  S&le  Everywhere 


AlLifirT   TA     IT        RAII.R    ^"f^^'    "  Lords  of  the  North  is  a  distinct  men- 
/\MiL,L^LJ^    ML^.    D/1.1VIV  ^^^  ^^,^      ,^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  hitherto 

unknoivn  country.    It  Is  a  fresh,  pure,  breecy  book. 


"  Better  than  Alice  of  Old  VlticenneA"— Toronto  CloK. 

"  Better  than  Janice  Meradith  or  R.ich&rd  C&rvcl/' — Chrishaa  A'jtuuL 

"Better  than  Gilbert  ParRer  or  I^alph  Connor.'* — TofiUtto  SUi. 


**  Oh,  the  scent  of  the  out=of°doors !     The  prairies,  the  buffalo  hunting, 
the  love-maHine  beneath  forest  trees,  the  limitless  sw^eep  and  freedom 
of  the  tremendoua, untamed  Northwest !    A  veritable  classic/' — fforld. 
**  The  best  story  of  pioneer  day*/' — M-u'  Orh\jtis  Ticjyiine. 
**  A  really  notable  s\ory\" --Bo^ion  Ti\uischpi. 


J.  F.  TAYLOR  &  COMVANYs  NeW  York 
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)  A  Home  V 
Compare  Sojtl 


withany^^shmgCom 
pound  -  Soap  Powder 
or  Soap(evenCdsIile) 
intfa  that  made  with 

PearUne Youll 

see  why  Peariine 

is  the  Standard  and 

Best 


!Pearlinc-Bc$t  bylest 


MINIMUM  OF  NOISE 

THE   GOOC 


19    ONE    or  THE   GOOD   POINTS  OF  THE 


It  will  not  hinder  conversa- 
tion, use  of  the  telephone  or  dis- 
turb your  thinking*  There  arc 
a  host  of  other  good  points,  fully 
described  and  illustrated  in 

''The  Book  of  the 
New  Ccivtury/' 

which  will  be  sent  on  request* 

American  Writinq  Machine  Company, 

302  BROADWAY,   NEW  YORK. 


S^P 


SNAP 

HOOK  AND  EYE 


It  closes  by  a  touch,  and  you  hear  it  close*  These  are  two  strongf  points — 
bear  them  in  mind* 

With  the  old-fashioned  hook  you  grope  about  vainly  for  a  while  and  finally 
catch  something — you  don't  know  exactly  what*  It  may  by  some  good  for- 
tune be  the  eye,  but  it  is  just  as  likely  to  be  the  dress  or  the  trimming,  through 
which  it  will  tear,  leaving  your  garment  both  unfastened  and  marred*  With 
the  SNAP  HOOK  AND  EYE  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind;  all  that  is  needed 
is  a  touch  in  the  right  place — and  you  know  it  is  the  right  place  because  you 
hear  the  click  of  the  tiny  steel  spring*    Made  in  sizes  3  and  4. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  send  tO  cents  for  a  sample  card*  Say 
whether  white  or  black* 

SNAP  HOOK  &  EYE  CO.,  3TT  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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There  arc  two  instruments — the  Aeolian  and  the  Pianola — one  of  which  is  to- 
day recognized  as  a  7tecessity  i^i  the  modern  summer  home;  both  are  desirable. 


PIANOLA  IW  USB  WITH  UPRIGHT  PIANO 


EQMITMEJ^T  for  the 
COUNTRY  RBSIDBNCB 
and  SVMMEU  COTTAGE 

Every  season  there  is  a  greater  exodus  from  the  city  to  the  country  during  the  heated  term,  and  each  year  sees  this  season 
increasing  in  length  until  it  encroaches  far  into  both  spring  and  fall. 

It  can  not  be  argued  that  nature  has  changed  and  made  the  country  more  beautiful.  The  reason  for  the  grovnng  popularity 
of  the  country  lies  in  the  transformation  which  has  taken  place  in  country  homes.  Progress  and  improvements  have  equipped 
them  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  city. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  center  attention  on  the  entsrtainment  and  pleasurs  with  which  they  may  be  supplied. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  diverse  tastes  may  be  gratified  by  a  musical  instrument,  provided  one  is  able  to  draw  from  it 
everything  of  which  it  is  capable.  If  you  have  a  piano,  the  Pianola  will  enable  you  to  do  this,  by  supplying  the  **  technique'*  for 
every  selection  ever  composed. 

House-parties  constitute  a  regular  feature  of  country  life.  There  is  abundant  pleasure  to  be  had  out  of  doors  on  pleasant 
days,  but  each  evening  and  during  stormy  weather  there  is  nothing  which  will  fill  the  gap  like  a  Pianola  or  an  Aeolian — either  of 
which  will  provide  an  impromptu  concert,  dance,  or  <*sing,**  with  grand-  or  light-opera  selections,  Sousa*s  two-steps,  Strauss*  s 
waltzes,  and  college  songs. 

Price,  Pianolas,  $250;  Aeolians,  $75  to  $750;  Aeolian  Orchestrelles,  $1,500  to  $2,500. 

Visitors  always  welcome.  Our  instruments  are  gladly  shown  to  the  merely  curious  as  well  as  to  intending  purchasers.  If  unable  to 
call  at  oor  warerooms,  write  for  Catalogue  A,  describing  the  Pianola. 

The  Aeolian  Company,  18  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York 
500  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  124  East  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati,  O, 


Boston,  The  M.  Steinert  &  Sons  Co. 
Philadelphia,  C.  J.  Heppc  &  Son 
Chicago.  Lyon  &  Healy 


Baltimore,  Wm.  KnaJ*  8e  Co.  St.  Paul.  W.  J.  Dyer  Ar  Bro. 

Washint^on.  Wm.  Knabe  &  Co.  Minneapolis,  Metropolitan  Music  Co. 

Ctereland.  The  B.  Drcher's  Sons  Co.  Newark.  Lauter  Co. 

(Fleming  &  Camrick  Press.  New  York) 
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IF  YOU  ARE  FORfflING  A  LIBRARY 

BEGIN  WITH  THE  BEST  BOOKS 

^f"  The  BEST  BOOKS  on  onr  large  list  are  now  offered  on  easy  terms 


We  take  your  order 
at  our  lowest  nut  cash 
prices,  but  you  need 
pay  only  two  or  three 
dollars  a  month.  Wc 
make  special  conces- 
sions as  to  terms  on 
orders  "for  two  or 
more  sets  at  one  time. 


A 

SOLID 
FOUNDATION 


Messrs*  HougfhtOfi,  Mifflin  &  Co, 

Please  send  me  by  mail  with- 
out charge  circulars  of  the  books 
checked  on  the  following  list,  viz* : 

Wliittier       Lowell  ^^   Longfellow 

. .  ^  ^  Emerson  Holmes Hawthorne 

Harte     Dickens Thackeray 

Hacanlaj AmericaD  Statesman 

Also  full  particulars  of  your 

NEW  OFFER  FOR  1901 


Addnru- 


FfTEl     'J'n[-.     1^JiiK3[iA}< 


Cut  out  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  to  us*  Our 
NEW  OFFFiR  may 
interest  you  and  it 
costs  only  a  stamp. 
The  circulars  are  full 
of  interestiug  infor- 
mation and  well  worth 
reading. 


FOR 
A  GOOD 
LIBRARY 


4  Park  Street, 
Boston 


378-388 
Wflbash  Av 

Chicago 


85  Fifth  Ave, 
New  York 

323  With- 

erspoon 

Building 

Phib. 


>gAUi''*W 


^jQogle 
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"Commercial  Metropolis  of  Puget  Sound.'* 


SEATTLE^ 
WASHINGTON, 

A  friend  of  Seattle  writing  about  it 
says: 

"  Seattle  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  cities  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  rank- 
ing possibly  second  only  to  San  Francisco. 
From  this  port  will  sail  the  largest  steam- 
ships afloat.  It  is  the  port  which  will 
liandle  a  large  proportion  of  the  Alaska 
trade." 

Seattle  is  best  reached  from  the  East 
by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

nnd  their  connections. 

For  a  copy  of  "  Round  the  World  In  Sixty  Days  " 
via  Niagara  Falls,  send  a  postage  stamp  to  Geo  H. 
Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York  Gen  • 
tral  &  Hudson.  River  Railroad.  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion, New  York. 


THE    LUXURIOUS 
EVERY- DAY   TBu^IN 

TO 

California 

THE 

Overland  Limited 

Leaves  Chicago  6.30  P.  M.  via 

Chicago  &  North- Western 
Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  Railways 

THE    BEST   OF  EVERYTHING 


SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 
"CALIFORNIA  ILLUSTRATED" 


461  Broaduag   -    N»w  York  43S  ¥Im  St.,  •  Clnelnmatl 


601  Chet't  8t.,Philad0lphitt 
S68  WathiHgton  St.,  BoBton 
301  Main  St  ,  •  -  Buffalo 
212  Clark  St.,    •     Chloago 


507  SmIthfldSt.,  Fitfburg 
294  Syporlor  St.,  Cloooland 
17  Cam/Mio  Martiuo,  Dotrolt 
2  King  St.,£a9t,Torottto,Ont. 


The  Mechanical  Trium|>b»  of 
the  Ancient  Egy|>tian». 


Ey  COMMANDER  F.  M.  BARBER,  U.  S.  Navy  (Ketired) 

iJtte  Naval  Aitacbi  at  Berlin,  Rome,  Vienna,  Tokio  and  Pekin. 


I6M0,  CLOTH,  ILLUSTRATED,   NET,   $1.25 


•  •  •  •  • 


THIS  work  discusses  (with  illustrations)  the  wonders  of  Egypt  from 
a  different  point  of  view  to  any  hitherto  attempted,  and  will  be 
found  of  interest  to  students  of  Egyptology.  The  author  differs  from 
other  modern  writers  in  his  idea  as  to  the  methods  of  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians in  quarrying  and  transporting  heavy  objects,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Pyramids,  and  offers  mathematical  proof  of  his  theories.  He 
also  discusses  numerous  points  of  Ancient  Egyptian  seamanship. 

Doddy  Mead  i/»  Com|)any,  372  rif th  Ave.,  n.  y. 
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HouthernHailway's 

WINTER  SERVICE  TO  FLORIDA  AND 
THE  RESORTS  AND  CITIES  SOUTH 


JIIE  tourist  season  has  opened  and 
this  winter  every  indication  points 
to  a  greater  flow  of  tourist  travel  to  the 
favored  resorts  of  the  glorious  sunny 
South.  The  Southern  Railway  with  its 
customary  foresight,  with  all  appliances 
and  means,  is  prepared  to  carry  its 
patrons  to  them  in  a  style  beyond  any 
ordinary  conception  of  luxury.  Below 
are  given  the  departure  of  its  luxurious 
trains  from  New  York  : 
1^  40  Nnnn-^^^^'  york  and   Florida 

l^.tU  i^UUll  Li^ixTED  for  St.  Augustine  and 
Daily  Except  Port  Tampa— Pullman  Drawing- 
Sunday.  Room  Compartment  Sleeping 
Cars,  Library,  Observation  and  Dining  Cars,  New 
York  to  St.  Augustine.  Pullman  Drawing-Room 
Sleeping  Cars,  New  York  to  Aiken  and  Augusta. 
Connection  at  Jacksonville  (parlor  car)  for  Port  Tampa. 
^  ^*^  P  M  -N-  Y.  &  FLA.  EXPRESS.  St. 
O.^iJ     *  •    ^"*    Augustine.    Palm    Beach,    Miami 

Daily.  and  Port  Tampa.    Pullman  Draw- 

ing-Room Sleeping  Cars,  New  York  to  Columbia, 
Savannah,  Jacksonville,  Port  Tampa  and  Augusta. 
Sleeping  Cars  Jacksonville  to  Palm  Beach  and  Miami, 
affording  connections  for  principal  way  stations  be- 
tween Charlotte  and  Atlanta.  Tourist  Car  Washington 
to  San  Francisco,  Mondays.  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 
Dining  Car  service.  Steamship  connections  for  Key 
West  and  Havana. 

a  2S  P  M  -WASHINGTON  AND  CHATTA- 
^•^^     *•    *^**    NOOG A  LIMITED  VIA  LYNCH- 

Daily.  BURG  AND  BRISTOL.    Pullman 

Drawing-Room  Sleeping  Cars,  New  York  to  Roanoke, 
Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  New  Orleans  and  Memphis. 
Dining  Car  service. 

4  2S  P  M  -WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTH- 
t.^^     *  •    ^"*    WESTERN  LIMITED.    Pullman 

Daily.  Drawing-Room     Sleeping     Cars, 

New  York  to  Atlanta,  Macon,  New  Orleans,  Birming- 
ham, Memphis,  Asheville,  Knoxville,  ChatUnooga  and 
Nashville.  Dining  Car  service.  Tuesdays,  Thursdays 
and  Saturdays  Sunset  Limited  connection. 

12  10  Niaht"^^^^  mail.  Pullman,  Jackson- 
1^.1U  i^l^lli    ^.jjg^    p^j^^    Tampa    and    Miami. 

Daily.  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars.  New  York 

to  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Savannah,  Jacksonville. 
Steamship  connections  for  Nassau,  Key  West  and 
Havana.    Dining  Car  service. 

For  further  information  regarding  rates,  route, 
sleeping  car  reservation,  call  on  or  address  New  York 
offices,  271  and  xi8;  Broadway.  Alex.  S.  Thweatt, 
Eastern  Passenger  Agt.,  1185  Broadway,  cor.  28th  St. 

FRANK  S.  GANNON,  S.  H.  HARDWICK. 

3  J  yUe-Pres.  6-  Gen.  Mgr.  Gen.  Passaifer  AgU 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


This  is  a  reproduction  of  the  cover 
of  a  complete  guide  to  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  just  issued  by  the  LACKA- 
WANNA RAILROAD.  It  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  on  application, 
accompanied  by  four  cents  in  stamps,  to 

T.  W.  LEE, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 
26  Exchange  Place, 

New  York  City, 
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^3»00  «^GVLAR.P'R/C£;$5.00 


1  AIl'Metal  Pint  Syphon 

2  boxes  Pint  SPARKLETS 


boi 


tic  Vich)'  Tablets 

C  it.  of  Magnesia  Tablets 

PvaspberT}'  Syrup  (40Z.) 

Strawberry 

Sarsapaiilk 

Root  Beer 

Ginger  Ale 

V^anilla 


COMT1.BTB  ^yifi'B    TO'RTA.^E.B 

Soda^.  Wdk-ter  Outfits  at 
Bjctraordinary  Trices 

Sent,  expressage  paid,  on  receipt  of  remittance  by  postal  or 
express  order^  registered  mail  or  personal  checkjto  all  points 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     To  points  beyond,  add  50c- 

Soda  Water  at  One  Cent  a  Glass 

Booklet  *'One  Hundred  and  One  Delicious  Dkmcs  "  free  with  each  outfit 

COMPRESSED     GAS    CAPSULE    COMPANY 

On«   MtvdisorL   Avenue,  New   York 


^3«00  'R^^^^^'^^*'C£$7-G0 


German    Silver    Quart    Syphon 
4  l>oxcs  Quart  SPARKLETS 
bottle  Vich)?  Tablcra 

Seltzer       " 

Cit*  of  Magnesia  Tablets 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda  " 

Raspberry  Syn]p(8  oz.) 

Strawberry 

Root  Beer 

Sarsaparilla 

Ginger  Ale 

V^anilla 
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Vabst  beer 

hahayspre 


''/^^/. 


Letters  Copied  While  Writing 

Noprfiw;  nowftter;]iobniiih;]iowork.  Any  Ink; 
any  pen;  any  paper.  Our  Pen-Carbon  never  smuts : 
our  clip  holdsjpaper  firm.  Write  with  no  extra  pressure, 
and  our  Pen-C«rbon  Letter  Book  produces  a  perfect 
copy.  For  letters,  bills,  cic.  Can  be  used  anywhere. 
If  your  stationer  docs  not  keep  it,  write  for  free  speci- 
men of  work.  Address  Dept.  8. 
PEX-CABBOIf  SAVIFOLD  CO,  14ft.7.9  Ceirtrv  8U,  Uw  T<nft 


lyiiiiii.ii'iiiiii.i'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

I  BECKER  BROTHERS  I 

j  DESIGNERS  and  ENGRAVERS  <>»=  1 

I  [gOOK  STAMPS  I 

j    24-26  EAST  J3TH  ST*,  NEW  YORK    | 

r<i<  I  'I  I II.  ii'i  II I  Hill  ji  I  ii  <iiiiiiii,i'iiiiiMiiiii  I'lii.iiiiiii  I  .i,.i.  I  II I  ii'Hi'i  III  iiii'iiiiiiiiiiiHiT 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

)lif   In  va*"b  ti^wn  t/Q   rirlp    aiiul    r'lhltilt 

190IModils,$IOto$l8 

'ff  &  '00  McHicIs,  hiffh  xnde,  17  toSfZ. 
3&OSmctntd'hmnti  ¥fhmmim 

#B  to  #W.     Ori;&E  Fa,ionf  Clfforiv^ 
^Hjff  «t  liair  factory  o<»t     We  Mhfp^ 

aiij/ipturTV  oil  B^ppfOVml  Md   t€D.  d&J4 
tarlal  wltboutacfTntin  ftdvaj^^i^ 

EARKA  BtOrOLE<UftTib^ 

ittlL      n'ritf  at  onte  tor  <niF  Boji^to 
Lit'  And  £^ti>iJ:  fJfiTH-.  Add^xwi  t>«Pt,|730l 

MEAD  a  raiE  go.  ^  UMamwm 


Listed  and  Un- 
listed a  Specialty. 


MINING  STOCKS 

Send  for  Booklet  "  ABOUT  OURSELVES,'  de- 
scribing our  successful  plan  of  profitable  mining 
investments  and  full  detailed  information. 

DOUGLAS,   LACEY  Si   CO.,   Banlcers  and 

Members  N.  Y.  Con.  Stock  Ex.  Broken. 

66  B'way  and  17  New  St..  New  York. 


RARE  OLD  VIOLINS 

Remarkable  values  in  fine  solo  instroments  from 
f50  to  $10,000.  Largest  aod  finest  collection  in 
the  world.  Send  for  new  catalofime  containincr 
Bioffraphies ;  f  ac-simile  labels ;  &c.  Easy  terms. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  28  Adams  St,         Chicago. 


THE  lECRETOFA  COOP  COMPUXIOM 
I  TO  ALL  WOMEN  WHO  DESIRE  BEAT  1 

On  11!  further  notice  we  wiJl  send  you  a  3o-day  Ja  i  ly  I  r^Mi 
Dr.  Campbell's  Safe  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  and  a  30-d£ 
treatment  of  Fould^s  Mcdicaied  Arsenic  Soap  FOR  ONE  Dt'^ 


I  i'»  Et>r>jirAtJ>  r.»  ntf  A  Hi- V  rf- fll  LI  I  tilt  Truirdy  ir^^r  iMid  blwd,   1^+  L 
i4'iiu«4  mntH  pHlchfoi^  livrl-  Pprtt^s  P^Hp*  fcdtii,'**  of  Tiirfl  •»<-  f 


It^r-l-   *' 

I  lVv(L1i'*t  bturHi.  .  . 

ift  r|nLlt»«4  <il*rk  r\mx*  BndcP  tb«  eye*,  »'i«l  nil  illi*r  bkimlibfi,  i«l>nk>rT  nn  fhc  fhr^ 

Lbrvrin  It  1it  n  <trr\'  htifirt  lltri^K  Ttirv  lini^itrL  totb#  cninpl^rluik  eH«  mc^tt  •2t|u1»lT«  iitlrerto  -  h 
^iD  clpar,  f4>ri,  *nd  itlvrlvt  rntlE  fcjrlbfT  atA^re  we  VJtl  *#liit  ynu  xW  wnf^n  nm)  foq,,  » 
■Jhsti  liir4l.ii>(^  AflrF  Uik-rTrr  iii  with^nwD  tti*  prf»  wLJl  ha  4^.^**  t:T  the  wkI^  uid  <d^. 
tgpp,     ^ddreu  ixr  n.1  L  nii 

S.  B.  rOTJU),  Boom  Ift,  314  SLrth  Ave.,  Hew  TOTk- 

(4olJ  by  Dl-uiTJcirLln  KVffry»ln*ri?. 
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Bausch  &  Lomb 

PLASTIGMAT  f-6.8 


Sent  br  iMkM  (bwrt 


Speed 

Covering  Power 

Brilliancy 

Permanence 

Compactness 

Absolutely  no 
Astigmatism 


Leatta  and  Glaas 

TWO  LENSES  in  ONE. 

Highest  Optical  Qualities. 

Specially  Designed  lor 

HAND  CAMERAS. 

Fomished  on  all  leading 
makes.  Too  can  lit  it  to 
year  Camera  yoonell. 
Hear  System  (4  lens)  is 
lor  Long  Distance  Snap 
Shots  and  Portraits. 


Lay  aside  your  old  Lens  and  fit  your  Camera  for  Best  Work  with  a. 

PLASTIGMAT  f-6.8  and  DIAPHRAGM  SHUTTER 
Bausch  S,  Lomb  Optical  Co..  Rochester.  N.  Y.  ^^^J^'' 

Catalog  of  Field  Glastes  and  Microscopes  on  Request 


Studio  and  Cottages    Stamford 

/*■     ^     FOR  RENT  IN       Dd.w.,.  ca.  N.  Y. 

A  CHOICE  of  four  cottages  and  a  studio  for  sale  or 
-^^  rent  at  a  reasonable  price.  They  are  completely 
furnished,  are  supplied  with  electric  liglits,  pure  res- 
ervoir water,  exposed  plumbing  and  telephone  if 
required.  Each  lias  six  bedrooms,  foyer  hall,  parlor, 
dining  room,  butler's  pantry,  kitchen,  cellar,  bath- 
room and  front  and  back  stairs.  Open  fireplaces  for 
wood  fires.  The  best  hair  mattresses  and  pillows 
furnished.  Additional  porch  room  has  been  added 
this  year.  Lawns  will  be  kept  in  order.  Studio  has 
three  bedrooms.  These  houses  are  opposite  the 
Chateau  dc  Navarre^  Dr.  Bristol's  beautiful  country 
seat. 

The  cottap:es  are  in  Granthurst  Park,  2,000  feet  above  sea  level  and  ten  minutes'  walk 
from  post  office  and  railroad  station.  Stamford  is  noted  for  its  fine  air,  drives  and 
scenery.  The  views  from  all  sides  of  these  c<>ttap:es  are  superb.  The  summers  are 
delightfully  cool  and  blankets  are  required  throughout  the  season. 

Cottages  rent  from  May  ist  to  -November  ist,  if  one 

desires  to   remain.     View  of  Stamford  and  photographs 

gratis.  .,.-^'  * 

All   tradesmen   receive  and  delig^'  ^  _       -  at  door. 

Livery  rates  are  very  reasonable.  *^^ 

Through  trains  to  Stamford   from    rsew    York   over 

West  Shore  and  Ulster  and  Delaware   Railroad.     Time 

reduced  this  season  to  four  hours. 


(ONE  OF  THE  COTT.AGES) 


For  full  particulars  address 
or  inquire 

Dr.  E.  L  M.  BRISTOL 


46  W.  35th  St,  N.Y.CIty 

11  A.  M.  TO  1  P.  M. 


gfe 
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IT  IS  WISE  TO  WORK  FOR 

The  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company 

OF   NEW   YORK 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,  President 

BECAUSE 

Its  contracts  are  simplest 
Its  premium  rates  are  lowest 
It  gives  the  highest  guarantees 
The  company  is  especially  helpful  to  agents 
It  is  the  easiest  company  in  existence  to  get  business  for 
You  do  not  have  to  introduce  the  company — the  company  introduces  you 
It  is  the  largest,  strongest,  most  progressive  life  insurance  company  in 
the  world 

Income  in  1900,  -  -  -  -  $60,582,802.31 
Paid  Policyliolders,  1 900,  -  -  $26,36 1 ,863.83 
Assets  December  31,  1900,  -  -  $325,753,152.51 
Insurance  and  Annuities  in  force,  -  $1,141 ,497,888.02 


Experienced  Agents  who  are  not  rebaters  may  address 
QEORQE  T.  DEXTER,  Supt.  I>oinestic  Agencies,  Head  Office 


IT  IS  JUST  AS  WISE  TO 

INSURE  IN 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

Its  policies  are  suited  to  every  need  of  family,  !>'bip^i2», 
or  personal  protection  and  of  investment.    Its  5%  Ci  jld  Bonds     i 
produce  about  four  times  the  net  returns  of  United  States 
Government  Bonds. 
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A     Great     Success     in     friction 


«^ 


til 


THE 


PUPPET 
CROWN 


B7  HAROLD  M 'GRATH. 


Lo;>v 


w^ 


A  princess  rarelx 
beautiful;  a  duch- 
ess magnificently' 
Heartless;  a  villain 
revengeful  and 
fearless;  a  hero 
>^outhful,  huinor- 
ous,  dauntless  — 
'  truly    American. 


Xtle  latest  entry 

^  In  iKe  list  of 

■winners, 

^Chb^land  WorUL 

^  JK.  modern 

romance  'vtrHbse 

Hero  is  «9 

cHivalrous  aft 

tKe  fascinating 

Knl^Hts  of  old/r 

--Taledtf  3 lade. 


All  these  against 
a  brilliant  bacK-- 
ground  of  gay  uni- 
forti^Sp  mediaeval 
traditions  and 
scheming  diplo- 
macy maKe  a  ster- 
ling romance  — 
finet  strong  and 
clean  as  sunshine 


'^J}\^jJ 


'm^e  Puppet  Cro^HTo 

ia  a  profusion  of 

cleverness, 

—  3altimare  Americafu 

O^d  Puppet  Cro-wn 

— a  booH  of  Kl^h 

merit,    Sufteridnr   ^ 

to  most  of  '^ 

the  great 

successes, 

— St.  Paul  Fianffr  Press, 
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THE  TURN  or  THE  ROAD 

By  HuGENiA  Brooks  Frothingham.     i2mo,  $i.so. 

•'A  story  of  absorbinji^  interest,  forcible  and  closely  wrought,  which  the 
reader  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  lay  aside  until  he  has  possessed  himself 
of  its  outcome.  .  .  .  Not  a  tragedy,  but  a  tale  of  victory  won  from 
defeat;  its  ending  is  not  simple  happiness,  but  infinite  peace  after  storm. 
.  .  .  An  intense  and  concentrated  story  which  closely  holds  attention." 
— Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

POEN8 

By  William  Vaughn  Moody,  author  of  "  The  Masque  of  Judgment."     i6mo, 

gilt  top,  $I.2> 

Mr.  Moody  shows  in  these  poems  that  he  wears  the  ** singing  robes" 
with  dignity  and  grace.  They  are  marked  by  strong  imaginative  power,  an 
uncommon  range  and  variety  of  themes,  and  a  high  lyrical  gift. 

EVERYDAY    BIRDS 

By  Bradford  Torrey,  author  of  '*  Birds  in  the  Bush/'  etc.  With  12  colored 
illustrations  reproduced  from  Audubon.  Square  i2mo,  $1.00. 
This  book  may  be  ranked  with  Mr.  Burroughs's  "Squirrels  and  other 
Fur-Bearers."  Like  that  it  is  written  from  full  knowledge,  careful  observa- 
tion, and  in  admirable  style.  Mr.  Torrey  writes  delightfully  of  shrikes  and 
humming-birds,  chickadees  and  tanagers,  flickers,  bitterns,  jays,  and  many 
other  birds. 

KING'S    END 

By  Alice  Brown.     12 mo,  $i.so. 

**  A  romance  of  unusual  quality  and  tone.  It  is  full  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
country  life,  and  playfully  lights  up  eccentricities  of  character  and  enters  into 
everyday  happenings  with  a  heart  that  is  full  of  understandintr.  ' — Boston 
Herald. 

**  A  New  Hampshire  romance,  written  with  true  charm  and  fine  charac- 
ter portrayal." — The  Outlook. 

**  A  story  of  unusual  strength  and  interest." — Chicago  Tribune. 

ALTOBHMiRAPnY  Of  A  JOURNALIST 

By  William  J.  Stillman.  With  two  portraits.  2  vols.,  8vo,  gilt  top,  $6.00. 
**  His  life-story  opens  vistas  not  seen  in  those  of  Dr.  Hale,  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson,  Lowell,  and  Parkman,  and  is  perhaps  even  more  valuable  in  esti- 
mating the  average  Yankee  character  and  its  possibilities  under  the  happy 
influences  of  cosmopolitan  experience.  The  Adirondack  Club,  with  the  three 
Lowells,  Dr.  Estes  Howe,  John  Holmes,  Emerson,  Agassiz,  Prof.  Jeffries 
Wyman,  Judge  Hoar,  Dr.  Binney  and  Horatio  Woodman  among  its  mem- 
bers, is  the  subject  of  two  charming  chapters,  and  another  is  devoted  to  Lo- 
well, and  then  comes  an  account  of  a  third  visit  to  Europe,  more  profitable 
than  either  of  the  others,  both  in  its  effect  upon  the  traveller's  art  and  in  its 
friendships." — A^  Y.  Times. 

Sold  hv  all  Bookst'lli-rs.     Sent,  postpaid,  hv 

HOUGHTON.  MIFFLIN  &  CO..  ^S  ave.  new  york 
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CHINA  AND 
THE  ALLIES 


\6  full-page  color  illtistrations 
48  full  pages  in  black  and  white 
200  text  illustrations 


By 

A,  HENRY 
SAVAGE 
LANDOR 


lUTR,  LANDOR  was  present  during  the  whole  of  the  recent  military 
-^"^  operations  in  China*  He  was  in  Tientsin  when  it  was  taken, 
entered  Pekin  with  the  relieving  forces^  and  was  the  first  European  to 
enter  the  Forbidden  City  as  a  guest  by  the  side  of  the  Russian  GeneraL 
Holding  no  official  position,  and  bound  by  no  official  etiquette,  he  was 
perhaps  the  only  eye-witness  at  liberty  to  report  the  whole  of  what  he 
saw*  Mr,  Landor's  knowledge  of  the  GermaOt  French,  Italian,  Chinese 
and  Japanese  languages  proved"  of  the  ^eatest  value  in  enabling  him 
to  obtain  information  at  first  hand.  The  value  of  this  narrative, 
by  an  observer  who  is  not  obliged  to  conceal  or  palliate  anything, 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  accurate  maps  and  many  illustrations  from 
photographs  and  sketches  by  the  author* 

IN   TWO   VOLUMES 


'' Wiil  this  prove  another  'Rudder  Grange'?  "-New  York  Tribune 

theAbandoned  farmer 

By  SYDNEY  HERMAN  PRESTON 

Author  of  *'  The  Gr«n  Pigs,"  etc. 

A  NEW  book  in  the  field  which  Mr.  Stockton  explored  in  **  Rudder  Grang^c,*^ 
but  which  since  then  has  been  neglected*     No  one  who  laughed  over  the 
adventures  of  the  hero  of  Mr.  Prcston*^s  ** Green  Pigs"  need  be  assured  of  tlie 
rich  humor  or  of  the  exceptional  literary  quality  of  this  new  book. 

Qiarles  Scribner's  Sons  -  New  York 
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CRUCIAL   INSTANCES 


By 
EDITH    WHARTON 


THE  LONDON  TIMES 

IN  a  column  notice  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  new 
book,  characterizes   her  as  the  most 
literary  of  American  writers  to-day. 

Extracts  from  the  London  Tlmes's  Notice:— 

**  Mrs.  Wharton  is  as  good  an  example  as  need  be  of  the  writer  whose  aim  is  literary 

and  not  commercial.     .     .     . 

*'  Few  recent  volumes  of  stories  in  which  distinction  is  the  prevailing  note  have  found 

so  large  and  varied  an  audience.     .     .     . 

* '  Of  which  the  concentrated  power  and  passion  are  more  than  enough  to  prove  that  she 

can  deal  with  the  most  tremendous  problems  of  life  [rf/ers  to  The  Duchess  at  Prayer ^ 

the  first  story  in  the  book\,     . 

**  The  obvious  is  discarded,  the  hidden  springs  of  life  and  thought  are  what  Mrs.  Wharton 

would  disclose  to  us,  and  does  disclose. ' ' 


THE 

WHITE 

COHAGE 

By  *<ZACK'' 

**  Force  and  concen- 
tration of  feeling  are 
the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  this  lady's 
work,*'  says  the 
Academy,  and  adds 
that  her  realism  is 
based  on  **  close  ob- 
servation with  sym- 
bol-making imagina- 
tion that  is  VERY  LIKE 
THE  QUALITY  WE 
CALL  GENIUS." 

'* '  Zack  '  has  the  in- 
sight and  the  inspi- 
ration ;  also  the  art," 
says  the  New  York 
Tribune. 

(I2m0y  $1.50) 


On  Peters  Island 

By  ARTHUR  R.  ROPES 

"  Its  narrative  is  exciting  and  stirring 
enough  to  suit  any  one.  The  book  has  a 
worth  beyond  that  of  the  mere  novel ;  it 
offers  us  a  clearly  outlined  sketch,  yet 
one  full  of  pervasive  color,  of  a  people 
and  a  society  about  which  we  still  know 
little."— 7:^<f  Outlook.    {i2mo,  $1.56) 


Without  a  Warrant 

By  HILBEGARB  BROOKS 

**The  reader  is  simultaneously  keenly 

amused  and  thrillingly  excited,  and  is 

pleasingly    in    wonderment   upon    the 

result." — Boston  Courier. 

**  There  is  high  comedy  in  the  story, 

and  a  romance  which  appeals  to  the 

imagination." 

— Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
■-''      {i2mo,  $1.56) 


Tbe  Delectable  Mountains 

By  ARTHUR  COLTOIV 

Stories  that  suggest  ''The  Golden 
Age"  in  their  charm  and  manner. 
The  point  of  view  is  that  of  imagina- 
tive boyhood,  the  background  the 
Connecticut  hills. 
(^i2mo,  $1.56) - 


GOD'S 
PUPPETS 

A  STORY  OP 
OLD  NEW  YORK 

By  IMOGEll 
aARK 

**A  noble  story." 
— Boston  Journal, 

*'A  really  great  noiw- 
el."— Buffalo  iViwj. 

"The  touch  of  hu- 
man nature  is  there 
in  all  its  fulness,  and 
such  touches,  all 
too  rare  in  recent 
fiction,  stand  forth 
immaculate.  They  go 
to  the  heart,  and  the 
heart  touched,  criti- 
cism is  vanquished." 
—  Brooklyn  D^ily 
Eagle, 

{i2mo,  $i.so) 


CHARLES   SCRIBNER'S   SONS,   NEW  YORK 
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THE    IJ^LAJ^jyE'R 


*'  A  N  achievement  in  fiction.     It  is  strong,  coherent, 
-^*^  healthy,  logical  from  every  point  of  view.     This 
book  will  lie  nptable  among  the  l>ooks  of  the  year." 

— LiHdsvilk  Tunis, 
'  'A  novel  of  reniarkal  »le  power.  "^Nnc^VurJi'^  Hernhi. 

"  Mr*  Roliertson  writes  of  Keiuiiclcy  life,  lioth  coun- 
try and  city,  with  freshness,  hnmor  and  vigor/' 

~Th€  Outhok. 


By 
HARRISON 
ROBERTSON 


MIST'RESS 

yV  MLf  JLi  Li  X  Merry  Tale 

of  a  Merry  Time 


By 


GEORGE  C.  HAZELTON.  Jr. 

JEANNETTE   L.  GILDER,  says: 
"Wit  flashes  from  every  page." 

"  As  charming  a  tale  as  one  will  find,"  says  the  Cleve- 
land  World. 

With  frontUpiece.    I2mo,^i^0 


"FICTION  OF  THE  MOST   CHARMING    KIND" 

THE  WAVS  of 
the  SE'RVICE 


General 

CHAt^LES  KING  says: 

"Almost  am  I  persuaded  you/''too*, 
must  be  a  regular,  so  accurate  is  every 
detail.  I  have  read  and  reread  it,  and 
sent  it  to  others  who  read — and  the 
verdict  is  the  same.     It  is  the  best  yet." 


By 
FREDERICK  PALMER. 

Dra. wings  by 
HOWARD  CHANDLER  CHRISTY 

12mo^  ^1.50 


CHARLES    SCRIBNER*S    SONS 
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ONE 

OF  THE 
SIX  BEST 
SELLING 
BOOKS 
IN  NEW 
YORK 


Ralph 
riarlowe 


THE 

GREAT 

NOVEL 

OF    THE 

BUCKEYE 

STATE 


BY  DR  JAMES  BALL  NAYLOR 


REV.  MADISON    C. 
PETERS,  of  Brook- 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  says : 
"•RALPH  MAR- 
LOWE '  is  intensely  in- 
teresting and  must  be- 
come one  of  the  most 
talked-of  books  of   the 
season.    It  is  as  good 
as  •  David  Harum '  and 
as  fascinating  as  ^  Eben 
Holden/'* 


AMERICAN 
MONTHLY  REVIEW 
OF  REVIEWS: 

"  Dr.  Naylor  has  con- 
structed a  very  readable 
story.  He  has  been  re- 
markably successful  in 
transferring  to  the  can- 
vas of  fiction  these  Ohio 
farmers  and  village  folk, 
and  the  story  is  worthy 
to  take  its  place  beside 
the  best  of  those  written 
in  recent  years." 


REV.  CHARLES 
FREDERICK  GOSS, 
Author  of  "The  Re- 
demption of  David 
Corson,"  says : 

"The  book  certainly 
has  many  marks  of 
merit.  Having  lived  in 
the  *oil  country*  three 
years,  I  can  vouch  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  pic- 
ture the  author  has 
drawn  of  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  people 
to  be  found  in  such 
regions.  The  book  is 
intensely  realistic." 


Handsome  red  cloth  binding,  gold-lettered,  12mo,  $1.50 


For  sale  at  all  bookstores^  or  sent,  charges  paid,  upon  receipt  of  price 

THE  SAALFIELD  PUBLISHING  CO. 

AKRON,  OHIO 
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I  Striking  New  Novels 

I 

$ 

I 
i 

I 


Gissing^s  Our  Friend  the 
Charlatan 

386  pp.,  i2mo,  $1.50. 

Such  of  Mr.  Gissing's  many  friends  as 
have  seen  the  manuscript  of  this  new  novel 
find  it  the  stronpc  work  thejr  have  been  ex- 
pecting at  Iiis  hands,  because  of  evident 
ability,  steady  improvement,  and  constant 
respect  for  his  art.  The  motive  is  the  one 
now  popular  of  the  politician  and  thewoman, 
but  it  Is  treated  in  ways  that  are  the  author's 


Maman^s  Daughter  of  the 
Veldt 

350  pp.,  i2mo,  $1.50. 

A  novel  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in 
the  Transvaal,  before  the  War.  Perhaps 
its  most  conspicuous  feature  is  its  "  stren- 
uousness."  The  author  makes  the  Veldt 
itself  share  the  honors  with  its  daughter, 
and  shows  how  it  in.stills  much  of  its  own 
wildness  into  those  who  dwell  upon  it. 


I 
I 

f 


i 


Oxenham^s  Our  Lady  of 
Deliverance 

334  pp.,  1 2mo,  $1.50. 

The  "Lady"  of  the  title  is  the  sister  of 
an  unjustly  persecuted  French  army  officer. 
An  Englishman,  the  hero  of  the  story, 
arrives  on  the  scene,  and,  after  much  clever 
manoeuvring  and  many  risks,  proves  the 
deus  ex  machina.  The  story  is  exciting 
throughout  and  has  a  strong  love  interest. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Csptain  Dreyfus. 


Sx.  JoWs  The  Crimson 
Weed 

335  PPm  i2mo,  $1.50. 

The  story  of  a  modern  Hamlet. 

Times*  Saturday  Review: — **The  novel 
is  undeniably  one  of  strength  and  vividness. 
It  is  not,  however,  pap  for  infants." 

Outlook: — "In  plot,  character-drawing, 
and  style,  it  challenges  equal  interest." 

The  Speaker  {London): — **An  unusual 
power  of  imagination,  a  strong  style,  and  a 
sense  of  the  dramatic.  It  is  not  a  book  to 
neglect." 


Some  Other  Recent  Books 

%  A  NEW  EOmON,  UNIFORM  WITH  **  RUPERT  OF  HENTZAU/'  OF 

^  Anthony  Hopc^s  Father  Staf for d*     7tii  rmpfearioiu    $150. 

iflf  The  love  .story  of  an  Anglican  priest,  by  the  author  of  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.*'    Notable  for  its 

^    earnestness  and  brilliant  dialogue.  «__^_ 

5  Dowden^s  Puritan  and  Anglican^     Studies  in  Literat<irc    $2.00  net. 

Outlook: — "Written  in  his  broad,  interesting  style,  and  full  of  insight  and  wisdom." 

2d  Impfcssion  of  Mason^S  Hypnotism  and  Suggestion  in  Therapeutics^  Education,  and 
Reforau    i2mo,  $1.50. 

Book- Buyer :—^^'V\\c  tone  of  Dr.  Mason's  book  could  not  be  bettered    .     .     .     the  statements  of  a  moclcst, 
earnest,  candia  mun  of  science,  who  is  not  thinking  of  himself,  but  who,  through  facts,  is  seeking  after  law  and  through 
Zi:    law,  for  the  newer  therapeutics,  the  wider  education,  the  nobler  living." 

£  ♦♦♦  The  author's  Telepathy  and  the  Suhliminal  Self  ($1.50)  is  now  in  its  5th  Impression. 

^  Ktthns^s  German  and  Swiss  Settlements  of  Pennsylvania^     $1.50. 


f 
I 


! 


Outlook: — **  All  that  is  best  in  the  history^  of  the  Pennsylvania  '  Dutch.* ' 
Chicago  Post: — **  Transfused  with  the  spirit  of  a  fascinating  romance." 


I  Henry  Holt  &  Cc/'new^^^oTk"'^ 
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By  LUCY  CLEAVER   McELROY 


"A    unique    and   charming 
figure  in  fiction." 

—  Clinton  sScQiiard* 

"  A  fre^h,  virile,  colorful  storv,  teeming  with 
1  i  f  e . " — Lou  isfille  Cou  r  icr  -  yon  rual, 

**  There  is  nn  invigorating  sense  of  ontdoor  air 
and    old-f;i!?hl<itu*d     IdealiS     in    these    pages/* — 

**  Comes  as  a  t^- el  come  change  from  the  fjood  of 
historical   ramancts/'  — C/rirAi^^r/  /Va/h  Dealer. 

**  Convincinp^    ftketches    of    American    typeu. 
Ingeniouslj  dramatic/^— A".   J\   Irihunr, 

"  Is  of  the  very  best/*— A^.   1\  U%irhi. 
PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED,  $1.50 


ANOTHER  WOMAN'S  TERRITORY 

By  '*  Altex  *'  (Mhs.  L.  A-  Bakkr).     i2mo,  pp.  320,  wlih  froiitispieLc,  ^1.50, 

"  Rtirely  hoi?  there  bei?n  fl.  better  title  and  the  book  Itaelf  beatfi  it  otit.  An  unusual  novel  anil  unt 
that  wilt  hti  rvintfiiibtred."— V-^iitftw/jV  Courier-Journal. 

THE  SUPREME  CRIME 

A  story  of  Poland,  l>y  DomnriRA  Gerard.     i2mo,  pp.  300,  with  frontispiece,  ^T.50, 

The  nntlior  haw  ihe  jjift  cif  icltinj?  effectively  nn  jnterestin^  story.  She  fhruvs  a  wonderful 
kni>wledj^e  of  huiniin  nAtuie,  aiid  of  the  country  where  the  sdeiiti  fjs  laid  Tho  ctyle  is  realistic  And  the 
clmnicttrs  Ht»nU  oot  clearly, 

MONOPOLIES  PAST  AND  PRESENT      , 

Uy  Jamks  EnWAHD  Lk  RoSf^tc^NoL,  Ph.D.,  Proffj^f^or  of  Eeononiics  in  the  University  of 
Denver,  JSpecial  Lectnrer  in  Economics  in  McGill  UnlverBity.  (Vol,  XVIIL  in 
Crowell's  Library  of  Economics.)     i2mo,  $1,25, 

CoNTK?*T??;  The  >tature  of  Mimopolv;  Monopolies  in  Ancient  ^qd  Mcdisevnl  Timeji;  Gilds  ntt 
MnriopnHes  :  Estdusive  Triidinjf  Curiipsinies;  Patents  and  CopyrljtlitK  j  Municipal  Mqnopoltcs  i  Railways 
liM  Mfinopiiliea;  Capita]  J  ill  it:  Monupolii^ii, 

**A  wfifk  of  creat  value  [it  the  present  time,  and  fcirtuna^telv  It  ie  written  In  a  stylo  that  every- 
body can  understand  and  tnjoy/'— /^t^A/fw  Transcript. 


T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  426-428  W.  Broadway,  New  York 
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FOUR  ROTABLE  HOVELS 

FIRST  EDITION  ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND,  now 
ready  after  its  unprecedented  success  as  a  serial  in  The 
Century  Magazine,  A  novel  of  old  France  in  the  time 
of  Henry  of  Navarre.  *'  It  has  the  ring  of  true  romance. 
...  Its  atmosphere  is  genuine,  exhilarating,  and  it 
should  give  keen  enjoyment  to  all  readers  who  care  for 
a  good  story  well  told. " — New  York  Tribtnie,  *  'We  recall 
no  recent  historical  novel  so  skilfully  contrived  in  plot, 
so  full  of  eflFective  situations." — Springfield Reptiblic an. 
With  all  the  original  illustrations  by  Castaigne.    $1.50. 

THIS  is  the  new  story  by  the  author  of  that  popular 
book,  **  Deacon  Bradbury. "  It  is  a  study  of  New  Eng- 
land character.  The  Commercial  Advertiser  calls  it 
"a  drama  of  the  soul,  as  poignant  and  arresting  as  it 
could  be  if  its  hero  were  a  prince.  .  .  .  Well  worth 
reading,  a  really  good  story  of  how  a  warped  soul  was 
straightened,  and  it  is  also  a  capital  picture  of  '  down 
east '  village  life. "    $  1 .  50. 

A  NEW  book  by  the  author  of '  *Main-Travelled  Roads, " 
"The  Eagle's  Heart,"  etc.  The  story  of  a  Colorado 
miner  who  goes  to  England  to  place  stock.  It  abounds 
in  picturesque  incidents  and  effective  contrasts,  and,  as 
ihe  Atlanta  Jour7ial  snys,  it  is  *' like  a  fresh,  invigorating 
breath  of  air  from  the  Rockies."  The  Boston  Transcript 
calls  it  *'  a  well-handled  story  of  the  larger,  freer  western 
life  in  the  shadow  of  the  mountains.  ...  It  is  thoroughly 
American."    With  frontispiece  by  Relyea.     $1.50. 

THIS  is  the  latest  book  by  the  author  of  **Arden 
Massiter "  and  ''The  Two  Standards."  The  Scotsman 
calls  it  *'a  romance  of  rare  intensity  of  pathos,  of  tragic 
power  in  the  delineation  of  passion  and  its  conse- 
quences, and  of  exquisite  tenderness  in  its  treatment  of 
love  and  sin  and  suflFering.  .  .  .  There  has  been  nothing 
finer  in  a  long  time  in  imaginative  fiction."    $1.50. 


The  Helmet 
ef  Navarre 

Bertha  Bunkle 


Old  Bewen's 
Legacy 

»y 

Edwin  A»a  Dix 

Her  Meuntain 
Lover 

»y 

Hamlin  liariand 

The  Wizard's 
Knet 

»y 

William  Barry 


A  BOOK  FOR  HATURE  LOVERS 


THIS  book  might  have  for  its  sub-title  '*  How  to  Know 
the  Seashore."  It  is  a  guide  for  the  amateur  collector 
and  student  of  shore-life  in  all  its  forms.  It  is  not 
technical  and  yet  is  scientific  enough  to  furnish  a  good 
foundation  for  wider  technical  knowledge.  'iVdescribes 
the  seaweeds  and  the  curious  animal  forms  which 
inhabit  the  rocks,  sands  and  shallow  waters  within 
reach  of  the  collector's  hand  or  net.  Price  $2.40  net 
(if  ordered  by  mail,  20  cents  extra  for  postage). 


The  Sea-Beach 
at  Ehh-Tide 

»y 

Augusta  Foote  Arnold 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.     PUBLISHED  BY 

The  Centurt|  Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York 
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L.  C.  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

IMPOn.T^NT     ANNOUNCEMENT 
THE   HISTORICAL  MEMOIRS   OF 

John  Heneage  Jesse 

IN  FIFTEEN  VOLUMES,  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Enc^Iand  durinc(  the 
Reic(n  of  the  Stuarts,  Includinc^  the  Protec- 
torate of  Oliver  Cromwell       -         -       6  vols. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Enc^Iand  Durinc^  the 
Reic(ns  of  William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  and 
the  First  and  Second  Georc^es         -         4  vols. 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and  Their  Ad- 
herents         3  vols. 

Historical  and  Literary  Memorials  of  the  City 
of  London 2  vols. 


THE  original  editions  of  those  fascinating;  Historical  Memoirs  arc  rare  and  Out 
of  print.  The  only  edition  existing;  is  a  hij^h-priced  one,  published  by  sul)- 
scription,  so  that  we  are  confident  in  offering  this  new  and  handsome  edition 
to  the  trade  that  we  liave  a  set  of  books  of  vahie  and  importance.  We  are  especially 
encouraged  in  this  belief,  owing  to  the  success  of  our  previous  editions  for  the  trade 
of  the  works  of  CATHERINE  CHARLOTTE,  LADY  JACKSCN  and  the  COURT 
MEMOIR  SERIES. 

In  appearance,  the  JESSE  MEMOIRS  will  very  much  resemble  the  COURT 
MEMOIR  SICRIES.     The  illustrations,  however,  will  be  even  more  numerous  and 
attractive,  there  l>eing  not  less  than  eight  etchings  or  photogravures  in  each  volume. 
The  striking  cover  design  is  by  Amy  M.  Sacker. 


Sold  separately,  or  in  complete  sets,  in  cloth,  or  in  complete  sets 
onlp  in  three-quarters  morocco 

Per  voL,  cloth, f   2.50 

Per  set,  15  vols.,  cloth,            -         -        -         -  37.50 

Per  set,  15  vols.,  three-quarters  morocco,  75. OO 

Send  for  Annouti cement  Circulars,  etc. 

200     SUMMER     STREET,  BOSTON 
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Books  for  Summer  Treading 

The  Autobiography  of 

DREYFUS 


12mo.  $1.50 


''Five   Years  of  My  Life 

Including  the  Devil's  Island  Diary 

Now  in    its  Second  Edition 

*'  It  is  a  very  simple  narrative,  marked  by  soldierly  directness  and  precision  of  state- 
ment, and  reveals  to  us  a  man  of  integrity  of  character  and  professional  pride. ^'  —JV.  I'.  Sn//. 

**  A  most  absorbingly  interestinc:,  intensely  human,  profoun^lly  affecting  book.*' — 
jV.  }'.  Mail  and  Express. 

~The  God  of  His 
Fathers 

^y  Jack  London 

Author  of  '*  Son  of  the  Wolf  " 
Irinio,  fl.50 
A  collection  of  thrilling  tales  and  charac- 
ter sketches,  gathered  in  the  author's  own 
experience  in  tlie  Northwest  country. 

Ervery  One  His  Own 
Way 

Bs^  Edith  Wyatt 

With  decorative  titic-pairc,  head-  and  tail- 
pieces and  initials.     Special  cover  desiffn. 
12mo,  f/.r>0 
A  collection  of  short  stories  of  common 
people.     They  are  kindly  and  sympathetic, 
and  show  that  it  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to 
make  the  world. 

Ready  in  June 

Mosquitoes 

Bs^  L.  O.  Howard,  Ph.D. 

Chief  Entomologist,  Department  of 

Agriculture 

JVit/i  many  drawinos.     12mOy  about  ^1.50  net 

A  timely  book — lells  how  mosquitoes  live, 

how  they  carry  disease,  and  how  they  may  be 

destroyed.    It  is  popular  as  well  as  scientific. 

From  a  S'w^edish 
Homestead 

Bj^  Selma  LagerVof 

Author  of  Gcista  Berling 
12mo,  $1.50 
A  collection  of  the  author's  best  stories  of 
a  kind  new  to  American  readers. 


Valencia's  Garden 

'Bip  Mrs.  Schuyler  CroWinshield 

Author  of  *'  The  Archbishop  and  the  Lady  '' 
Jj/no,  $t.r>o 
P\irtlier  glimpses  of  the  Archbishop  and 
the  Lady,  and  a  number  of  new  acquaint- 
ances. A  social  story  of  aristocratic  rural 
France. 

Lovers  of  the  Woods 

'By  W.  H.  ^oardman 

Kx-President  Adirondack  I^eague  Club 
I:2/no,  fl.r^O 

A  book  that  will  edify  and  entertain  read- 
ers who  know  the  woods  a  little  already,  and 
are  glad  to  have  their  wood  lore  increased. 

Ready  in  June 

The  World  of  Graft 

Bs^  Josiah  Flynt 

Author  of  *'  Powers  that  Prey'* 
]Jmo,  ft.'25 

In  this  l)ook  the  author  plainly  tells  from 
personal  experience  of  the  infamous  collu- 
sion between  criminals  and  the  police  of 
such  large  cities  as  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  etc.  He  is  fearless  because  of  his 
certainty  as  to  his  facts. 

Ready  in  June 

The  Inheritors 

^y  Joseph  Conrad  and  Ford  M.  Hueffer 

hhno,  $1.50 

A  picture  of  London  life  on  its  intriguing 
side,  in  which  the  author  gets  to  the  centre 
of  things  with  remarkable  accuracy. 


McCLURE,  PHILLIPS  6  CO.,  VubUshers.  New  York 
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^  New  J^oVel  by  the  Author  of  ''Richard  CarVet 

THE  CRISIS 


BY 


Winston  Churchill 


"  Richard  Cakvkl/'  ilm  siuthor  says, 
was  written  as  iltf  first  of  a  series  of  ru^vels^ 
which,  uhtli'  ill  no  sense  st^qiielsi  or  iriier- 
relateti  in  -Any  wav,  have  a  distinet  historical 
seqnenfe,  as  picturt^s  of  Anierican  life  ai 
ilitferent  ]ieriocls. 

In  that  Uook  we  foil  owed  iht'  character  **f 
ii»e  Cavalier,  h(>lli  \n  the  cojcminl  society  of 
Murvhind  ami  the  fashiunahie  life  of  London 
prii>r  to  and  dnrin^^  the  early  days  of  the 
American  Revolutiun* 

The  scenes  of  **  The  Crisis  "  arc  laid  in 
St.  Loufs,  ncsrly  a  cnitnry  later.  The  hero- 
i]ie  of  tiie  story,  Virginia  Carvel ,  a  fcrt^Jil- 
^randdanjditer  of  Rtchnrd  Csirvel,  serves  to 
connect  the  Florks  in  interest.  The  hero, 
Stephen  It  rice,  is  A  youn>^  New  England 
lawyer  seeking^  fortune  in  the  Son t hern  city. 

AmonET  the  many  characters  in  the  histor- 
ical setting  of  the  story  we  meet  Grant,  a  poor 
fiirnier, — hiter^  the  preatrst  jreneral  in  the 
artny  ;  Sliern^in,  president  of  a  small  street 
car  fine,  hiter  also  a  conspicuous  and  pictu- 
resque llf^ure  in  the  hisi*)ry  of  his  tiine»  and 
Lincoln^  a  strU|;^lin^  cuujitry  lawyer, — later 
as  President  in  our  greatest  national  crisis. 


t 

# 


m 
9 


The 


'Crisis'^  hiiB  eipht  eliarniiu^ 
1!  lust  rations 


KpfdmtM^  liltisirTit^m  from  "The  (tIsis' 
i^rtrditly  rtdukjcd), 


II Y  IIOWARU  CHANDLER  CHRfSTY. 

Jts  size  in;  a  crown  octavo  of  ahont  five  huii- 
ilred  j'Ei^es,  cloth,  fjilt  t!>p,  price  $t.5o. 


The  publishers  have  printed   100,000  for  the  first  edition, 

RICHARD    CARVEL 

Is  now  in  lis  375lh  thousand.     It  is  tinifortn  with  "The  Crisis  '^  in  ^tyle  and  price. 

"  Ricb*td  tZsrvel  Mjindt  torih  ilone  of  .ill  iht  Rrrjt  sLii:ces.ses  of  i>if  p*sl  vwr  as  *•  thurouKhly  gociJ  pr^crdf  workman- 
ship.     ^      .      ,      tin'  Ofth  one  wbub  can  bAtpr  far  titiv  pttntjiu-fK'^  m  --tfin  rLuirt  UtentiUrK'/  ^  —LiiCniry  R^kw  (Stpl.,   1891^). 


THE   MAKING  OF 
CHRISTOPHER  FERRINGHAM 

By  BeuLah  Marie  DIje 

HENRY  BOURLAND 

By  Albert  £.lirner  H&ncocll 

ARROWS   OF    THE   ALMIGHTY 

By  Ow«n  Johnaon 

Riieli,   ijmn 


Other  JVeW  JVoVels  are 


THE   HERITAGE    OF   UNR£ST 
By  Gwendalen  Ov^ftoii 

VOYSEY 

By   R.  O.  Prowse 

ROBE,RT    ANNYS:    Poor  Frieat 
By  Aniit«  Nathan  Meyar 
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Important  New  Publications 


Four  Successful  Novels 

In  tbe  name  of  a  (Uoman 

By  A.  W.  MARCHMONT,  author  of 
*'  By  Right  of  Sword  "  and  **  A  Dash  for 
a  Throne,"  of  which  over  100,000  copies 
have  been  sold. 

Fifteenth    Thousand 

Reported  by  the  Neru  York  Press  repeatedly  as  one 
of  the  *'  best-selling  "  books  in  New  York. 

**  From  the  first  sentence  the  reader's  interest  travels 
at  a  eallop.  The  plot  is  strong  and  the  reader  is  treated 
•    »/'- A^«w  Yi 


to  many  surprises. 


York  Press, 


Fifteenth   Thousand 

Vcur  Uncle  Cew 

A  Natural-born  American 

By  CHARLES  REGINALD  SHERLOCK 

Reported  bv  the  New  York  Journal  as  one  of  the 
"best-selling"  "books  in  Brooklyn,  and  by  the  Chicago 
Bookseller  as  the  most  popular  book  in  many  cities  in  the 
West. 

"  *  Your  Uncle  Lew  '  is  a  frank  and  honest  book — 
another  ^  David  Harum,'  yet  differing  from  that  popular 
book  as  'one  star  differeth  from  another.'  ...  A 
book  of  many  excellencies."— A'.  Y,  World. 


Seventh   Thousand 

CDC  Silver  Skull 

By   S.   R.  CROCKETT,   author  of   "The 
Stickit  Minister/*  "The  Raiders,"  etc. 

This  romance  is  a  stirring  one  of  Ciro  the  Priest  and 
of  the  Vardarelli,  ihe  heroes  of  the  people,  "  Robin  Hoods 
of  the  Souih."  Superbly  ilhisiratcd  by  G.  Grenville 
Manton.  With  .1  preface  written  especially  for  the 
American  edition  by  Mr.  Crockett.  The  best  book  Mr. 
Crockett  has  written  in  years. 

Fourth  Thousand 

n  marylana  m^nor 

A  Novel  of  PUnUtlon  Aristocracy  and  Its  Pall 

By  FREDERIC  EMORY 

The  Honorable  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State:—"  I 
have  read^  *A  Maryland  Manor'  with  great  pleasure. 
Besiiles  being  a  most  intercHiini;  story,  admirably  written, 
ful^6f  vivid  and  graphic  descriptions,  it  has  a  great  Im- 
torlcal  value  as  a  picture  of  a  phase  of  American  life 
which  has  virtually  ceased  to  exist." 

Each  Volume,  AU^l'A  inches.         Cloth,  $1.50 


Books  of  Nature 

Useful  and  Beautiful  Works  that  Appeal 
to  All  Lovers  of  Flowers,  Trees  and  Ferns 

Our  Terns  111  tl)eirl)dum$ 

A  Guide  to  All  the  Native  Species 

By  WILLARD  NELSON  CLUTE 

With  over  aoo  illustrations,  many  of  them  colored,  by 
W.  W.  STILSON. 

Contains  descriptions  of  all  the  species  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  north  of  the  uulf  States,  newly 
described  from  the  actual  specimens. 

The  author  is  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the 
only  American  society  for  iheir  study. 
8vo,  cloth,  $2.15  net. 


Three  Boohs  by  Alice  Lounsherry 

Illustrated  by  Mrs.  Ellis  Rowan 

Soutbcm  (Uild  Tlowers 
m  trees 

Together  with  Shrubs,  Vines  and  Various  Forms  of 
Growth  Found  Through  the  Mountains,  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict, and  the  Low  Country  of  the  South. 

Upwards  of  1,000  flowers  are  included,  with  a  key 
simply  constructed,  by  which  they  may  be  located. 

There  are  16  colored  plates,  which  show  the  beauty 
of  the  remarkable  Southern  Flora,  and  144  full-page  en- 
gravings from  pen-and-ink  drawings,  which  aid  greatly  in 
their  idcntiiication. 

4to,  cloth,  $3.65  net. 

Jl  euide  to  m  Olild 
flowtr$ 

64 beautiful  full-page  COLORED  plato,  showing  79 
different  plants,  and  loo  black-and-white  plates  showing 
103  plants,  top^ether  with  54  di.igrams.  Belter  illustrated 
than  any  similar  book.  (Jontains  descriptions  of  nearly 
500  plants. 

Mrs.  Rowan  is  Ihe  ivorltVs  greatest  painter  0/  luild 
flo^vers.  4to,  cloth,  $2.60  net. 

Field  edition,  full  leather,  $3.65  net. 

Jl  guide  to  tbe  Cree$ 

64  beautiful  colored  plates,  100  full-page  black-and- 
white  plates,  64  engravings  of  entire  trees,  and  55  dia- 
grams, etc. 

The  only  j>opular  work  with  colored  plates  of  trees. 
Contains  descriptions  of  nearly  aoo  trees  and  a  number  of 
shrubs. 

Mrs.  Rowan's  drawings  arc  from  the  trees  and  plants 
in  or  near  their  homes,  and  while  artistic  and  beautiful, 
are  technically  correct.  Dr.  Hrittun  has  written  an  intro- 
duction. ^  /» 
4to,  cloth,  $2.60  net.  / 

Field  edition,  full  leather,  gilt  edges,  $3.65  net. 


FOR  SALE   BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  OR   SENT   POSTPAID   BY 

FREDERICK  A.   STOKES   COMPANY 

5  AND   7,   EAST   16TH   STREET,   NEW  YORK 
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A  JVorickrfiil  Advance^ 

in  Bird  Study  ami  Photographj  is 
ijviirked  hi  (T"-^^ 

The  Home  Life 
of  Wild  Birds 

Its  method  of  study  Is  revolutionary.     Its 

hundrL'd  iuhI  llfly  i  I  lust  rat  ions  are  fnjitt  life,  y>hoto- 

frrftpliiul  at  II  distiinct"  tjf  six  tti  el^ht  feet.     Such  short  ran^e 

[ihtjtuj^raphy  has  wvx^t  hefore  heen  hejird  uf ;   hut  Mr.  Ilerriek  ha?  noted 

dovvix  and  puturrd  1  vrry  iniAcmeiit  of  scores   of   liird   faiiiilie?;,  ilieir  growth  and 

hiiitory^     This  rt-markahle  liook  gives   a   ntw   certitude   to   the   ^i-ienee,  and  a  new  delight 

to  the  lovi-r  of  l>irds.     410,  %i  50  u^t.     By  mail»  1^-75^ 

My  FRANCIS  H.   IIKRRICK,  of  the  Pppartmrnt  of  Hvology,  Adetl>ert  College. 


DUPES 


Ky  KTiH<r.  Waits 
MiJviKnurK  Cloth, 
Tjmo,  ^i  J5*  Cheaper  edUiou^  [>a]ier, 
i6mo,  50C\ 

The  "Uupes"  arc  *;ociety  folk  who 
fall  under  the  spell  of  a  tjnaifti-ti»eo>5oph- 
ical  mysik", 

''One  of  llifi  best  stoHi^s  we  havr?  r<;ad  in 
many  a  Inng  day/'-^/?M^j/ci  Ci^mm^ni<ii. 

"  llere^  at  last^  is  iisunrtKin^  new—  as  refreili- 
\\\^   ftii    it    is    origiiTiiil    and    t^nii^rtainmg." — 


DWELLERS  IN 
THE  HILLS  '\T"yZ^^\ 

author  of  *'  The  Man  of   Last    Resort,*' 
etc.     $1,-5, 

A  romance  of  the  old -t line  We:5t  Vir- 
ginia hill  cattle  ocMintrr.  As  faseinathij^ 
to  aduhs  as  fairv  tales  to  children. 

'^  Mr,  Post  t]a:^  vvHiteii  a  hook  tliat  will  tie 
n-ad  lutijij  afcirr  hir  is  dt^^d,  for  it  is  pure  liicn*- 
t ure .  "  —  ( >mshtt  \ IWM /ffnx/d. 


Our   European   Neighbours   Series 

Invaiuahle  books  for  travellers  or  for  readers  M'ho  care  for  accurate  information  concerning 
the  life  of  foreign  laudR.  They  Hhound  in  intimate  details,  local  colour^  and  true 
peculiarities^.  Each  is  written  by  a  thorotij;:hly  compeient  n  nth  or — j^ifted  wiih  insight 
ami  style.     iJrno.     TUustmled*     Kach  J^i.^ro,  nrf.     13y  tnail,  f  r.p. 

FRENCH  LIFE  IN  TOWN  AN  n  COUNTRY.  Hy  Hannah  Ly^sch. 
GERMAN  LIFE  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY.  Uy  W.  !l.  Daw^son. 
RUSSIAN  LIFE  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY.     By  Francis  D.  E.  Palmer,  some^ 

time  Si^eretary  to  JL   IL  Prince  Droutski*p-Loidjet<iky  (Eqvierry  to  11.  M.  the  Emperor 

of  Russia). 
DUTCH   LIFE   IN  TOWN   AND  COUNTRY.     l!y  a  resident  at  the  Hague,   {frt  Trexs.) 


GP     PtITNTAM'^  SoMS  27  and  29  West  23d  street 
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BUY    ONLY    THE    BEST 


CTV<, 


A  Few  Miniature  Plioto-Reproductions  of  Our  1125  Titles 

The   Finest  Lines  Ever  Produced  jj\\^§x  ^^ 


W.  B.  Conkey  Company's  Publications  for  1901 

SEND  rOR  OUR  CO/VIPLCTE  CATALOGUE— READY  IN  JUNE 


166  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK        Works:  ha/v\/v\ond.  ind.     341  ,3j^J,gearbornJtr(?ct.  CHICAl 


BUY    ONLY    THE    BEST 


Young  Fulks'  Standard  xamos 


Boat  Club  Series 


Lewis  Cairoll  Bookg 


Homewood  Series 


12MO  and    16MO  CLASSICS 


The  Latest  Editions  of  Popular-Priced 
Fast  Sellers 


Special  Sets  of  Recent  Prose  and 
Poetical  Works 


Golden  Hour?  Series      University  Series 

Printed  from  New  and  Perfect 
Plates,  on  Specially  made  Paper. 


Copyrighted    lamos 


Ivory  Series 


Amaranth  Series 


Devotional 
Gift  Books 


Selected  Library 
Titles  in  Gilt  Top 

^.^  _        Library  Series       Editions 


White  and  Gold       Cloth  Speakers,     Famous  Books 
Illustrated  Humorous  Books      For  Boys  and  Girls 

16mo.  Classics 


Koiio  ocrics 


Hamorous  Series 


Cloth  Juvenile  Classics 

Ew  YORK  W.  B.  CONKEY  COMPANY-^^xHicAGo 

156  F'fth  Ave.  Send  for  our  Complete  Catalogue     Ready  in  Jun^ 


4Vt5t^earborn  St 


THE    "BOOKMAN    Ji  D  V  EKT I S  E  K 


THE  W.  B.  CONKEY  COMPANY 
PUBLICATIONS  FOR  1901 

PRESfTED    FROM    PERFECT    PLATES    ON    A    SUPERIOR    QUAUTY    OF    PAPER 


ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX'S  COMPLETE  WORKS 


Poems  of  Passion  Kingdom  of  Love  Three  Women 
Manrine  Men,  Women  and  Emotions 

An  Errinfi:  Woman's  Loye  The  Beantif  nl  Land  of  ITod 
Poems  of  Pleasnre         An  Ambitions  Man 


RETAIL  PRICE,  $1.00 


JUST  FROM  THE  PRESS 

Beautiful  Thoughts  In  Prose  and  Verse 

The  Latest  and  Greatest  Work  of  this  Gifted  Authoress. 
Cloth ,  "Mith  £oUi  top.  R  ETA  ILPRICE    $1.60 


Over  300 
TMes 


JUVENILES 


Haadaomety  Lithographed 
In  Tea  Colors  and  Gold 


Limp  Paper  Toy  Books  Linen  Toy  Books  Mounted  on  Enameled  Linen  Toy  Books 

Popular  Priced  Board  Line  Cloth  Covered  Juveniles 

Imitation  Cloth  Board  Line  on  Fine  Paper 


STANDARD  WORKS 


HOMEWOOB  SERIES 
Over  100  Titles 

32mo  in  size,  square  back. 
Retail  price,  &0  cents. 

UmVERSITY  SERIES 
I32TiUes 

16mo  in   .size,  ilUtstrated. 
Price,  85  cents. 


AMARANTH  SERIES 
132  Titles 

I6mo  in  size. 
Retail  price,  S85  cents. 


HUMOROUS  SERIES 
15  TiUes 

12mo   in   size,  illustrated. 
Retail  price,  50  cents. 


OLIVER  OPTIC  SERIES 
5  Titles  from  the  Boat  Clnh 

Series.    i2mo  in  size. 
Retail  price,  50  cents. 


LEWIS  CARROLL  BOOKS 
2  Titles 

13mo  in  size. 
Retail  price,  50  cents. 

LIBRART  EDITION 

50  Selected  Uhrary  TiUes  SEND  FOR 

12mo  in  size,  K<»ld  top  and  titles.  COMPLETE  LISTS 

Retail  price,  50  cents. 


GOLDEN  HOURS  SERIES 
25  Devotional  Classics 

16mo  in  size. 
Retail  price,  50  cents. 


ROLLO  SERIES 
10  Titles 

Small  12rao  in  size. 
Retail  price,  50  cents, 

IVORT  SERIES 
132  TiUes 

Bound  in  white  art  vellum.    Illus- 
trated.   Retail  price,  50  cents. 


156  Fifth  Ave., 
NEW  YORK 


W.  B.  CONKEY  COMPANY 

Works:    HAMMOND.  IND. 


341^7351 

Dearborn  St., 

CHICAGO 


ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX'S  LATEST  BOOK 

Beautiful  Thoughts   in   Prose  and  Verse 

*'  //  /ias  captured  the  stronsrhold  of  fopular  approvaV^ 

SPARKLING  WITH  HUMOR  TRENCHANT  WITH  SATIRE 

TEEMING  WITH  SENTIMENT 

OVER   ONE    HUNDRED  TALKS   ON    LIVE    TOPICS,    INCLUDING    ADDRESSES   TO 

Wives,  Husbands,  Sweethearts,  Mothers,  Fathers,  Old  Maids,  Widows,  Bachelors 

TIMELY    ADVICE    AND    HELPFUL    SUGGESTIONS   IX) 

Youne  Girls  Just  entering  society  or  setting  out  on  a  career;  Penurious  Husbands, 
Married  Men  who  Flirt,  and  Fathers  who  Abuse  their  Children 


Sudden  Attractions 
Secrets  of  Looking  Young 
A  Husband's  Duty 
Aids  to  Morality 
Love 


TOGETHER   WITH    CHAPTERS   ON 

Stage  Temptations 
Mistakes  of  Mothers 
A  Happy  Home 
The  American  Girl 
Divorce 


When  Marriage  is  Slavery 
How  Love  Marriages  End 
Demonstrative  Affection 
Mismated 
Jealousy,  Etc.,  Etc 


ONE  OF  THE  QREAT  BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY 

BoundinEnglishsilkcloth,  gold  top,  with  exquisite  illuminated  design.    RETAIL  PRICE,  $1.50 


156  Fifth  Ave., 
NEW  YORK 


W.  B.  CONKEY  COMPANY,  Publishers 

Works:  HAMMOWl),  HID. 


341-351 
Deartxtm  St., 

CHICAGO 
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Two  Notable  Novels 


r 


ji   Powerful  Historical 
Romance  a  1^^^^^ 


Illustrated  Edition 


Tarry  Thou 
Till  I  Come 

Or 

Salathiel,  the  Wandering  Jew 

By  GEORGE  CROLY 

Gen.  Lew  W&II&ce  says  it  is  one  of  the  six 

g:i-eatest  English  m^vela  tver  ivritten. 

The  Atbenaeunif  Land  en,  eays  it  i£  one 

of  the  most  splendid  productions  among  the  works 
of  fit.  tion  that  the  age  has  brought  forth* 

20  Full-Pmgc  Drawinga  by  T.  de  Thulatrup 

A  Ijeautiftil  frontispiece  in  colors,  sixteen  full- 
paj^e  drawings,  and  three  illustrated  bastard  title 
pages,  all  bj  this  famous  artist. 

12mo,  CUth,  422  P«8«»,  |Iftfida«pm«  Cotcf 
DesUfi  br  G«or«e  Wharton  E^dwarda. 
PHcep  $1.40,  net,  ftt  All  BooHslores    ^     S 


Ohnet*s  a  ^ 
Latest  J^oVel 


In  Deep  Abyss 

By  GEORGES  OHNET  i^ntnslated  by  Fred  KotffWcih  S.A.) 

Author  of ''The  Iri}Hmastet\"  ''Dr.  R^tmeaa^"  '*  Ani&ineiU,'*  '*ii?Ew'j  />fpl/ts,"  etc. 

An  absorbintj  novel  of  love  and  intrigue.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  Psiris,  London, 
San  Francisco^  and  elsewhere.  Most  of  the  characters  arc  typical  of  French  life,  gaj 
and  grave*  A  principle  is  enunciated  at  the  beginning  of  the  book;  the  fflUibiytj  of 
human  judgment  "  even  in  those  whose  profession  it  is  to  pass  sentence  and  who  are  con- 
sequently in  a  position  to  boast  of  special  experiences  ** — thus  the  possibility  of  lepal  error. 
The  plot  of  the  storj  reveals  a  sensational  instance  of  Buch  legal  error,  and  the  reader 
is  taken  through  many  stirring  events,  and  made  to  share  in  many  strong  emotions, 

l2mo.  Cloth.  421  Faff«a.    H&lMone  rront]»|il*c«.    Prlc:e,  I1.2D*  n«t 

FUNK  6  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.   Publishers 
30  Lafayette  Place  NEW  YOKK 
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She  Most  Lovable  Heroine  in  Modern  Fiction 

TRUTH    DEXTER 

By  SIDNEY  McCALL.    i2mo.    $1.50.    Thirteenth  Thousand 
Reviewed  with  Praise  in  Every  Direction.    Liicely  to  l»e  tlie  Novei  of  tbe 


Mrs.  GoodtOin^s  NetO  Colonial  Story 

SIR  CHRISTOPHER 

A  Romance  of  a  Maryland  Manor  in  1644.   By  MAUD  WILDELR  GOODWIN. 
Illustrated  bj  Howard  Pylb  and  other  artists.    i2nio.    $1.50.    Fourth  Edition 
i>ronoanced  l»etter  tlian  tlie  delifflitful  **  Heed  of  a  Hnndred  '*  by  tlie  aame  antlior 

Richard  Le  Gallienne^s  Best  Book 

THE  LOVE  LETTERS  OF  THE  KING 

or.  The  Life  Romantic.    i2mo.    Decorated  Cloth.    $1.50.    Fourth  Edition 

THE  MASTER-KNOT  OF  HUMAN  FATE 

By  ELLIS  MERJLDITH.    i6mo.    $1.25 
*'llere  is  a  imre,  strong,  unique  Iwolc,  wortli  a  man's  time  to  read."— AosIoa  Tnutaeript 
•*  it  would  attract  attention  for  Ke  plot  alone;  but  It  la  very  excelletttly  writUn."^Bfoa»Jyn Bfgh 

A   DAUGHTER   OF    NE,W    FRANCE 

With  Some  Account  of  the  Gallant  Sieur  Cadillac  and  his  Colonj  on  the  Detroit. 
By  MAKY  CATHEKINE,  CKOWLEY.  Illustrated  bj  Clyde  O. 
De  Land.     i2mo.    $1.50.     Third  Edition 

» • ■ — 

BALLANTYNE#        By    HE1.EN    CAMPBELL 

i2mo.     Decorated  Cloth.     $1.50 

An  original  and  distinctively  American  story.  Pronounced  Mrs.  Campbell's  best  work 

i  Senninel: 
CommenkU  Advi 


A  genuinely jrood  piece  of  work,  vlfforoos  In  conception  and  cleverly  carried  out.'*— New  York 


THE.  AME,RICAN  HUSBAND  IN  PARIS 

By  ANNA    BOWMAN    DODD,  author  of  *•  Three  Normandy  Inns,"   etc. 
i2mo.     $i.0D 

Wtien  the  Gates   Lift  Up  Their  Heads 

A  Story  of  the  Seventies.    By  PAYNE  EKSKINE.     i2mo.     $1.50 

LITTLE.,  BROWN  6  CO. 

Publishers      M      254  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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BOOKS  FOR  INDOORS  AND  OUT 

FOR   THE   STUDY  AND   THE   GARDEN 

BOOKS    FOR   THE    STUDY 

JAPANESE    PLAYS   AND    PLAYFELLOWS.     By    Osman   Edwards.     With  twelve 

illustrations  in  colors.     8vo.     Cloth.      I3.50  net. 
A  GUIDE  TO  THE   STUDY  OF  BOOK-PLATES.      By  J.  B.  Leicester  Warrex 

(LoRD  De  Tabley).      Illustrated      8vo.     Cloth.     $3.50  net. 

THE  EARLY  WORK  OF  AUBREY  BEARDSLEY.  With  Introduction  by 
H.  C.  Marrilier.  Illustrated  with  designs  and  photogra\aires.  4to.  White 
buckram.     $10.00  net. 

♦•*  Also  THE  LATER  WORK  OF  AUBREY  BEARDSLEY.     With   upwards  of 
170  designs  and  photogravures.     410.     White  buckram.     $10.00  net. 

Of  each  of  these  works  there  is  a  special  limited  edition  on  Japanese  vellum. 
Price,  $20.00  net  for  the  first  volume,  and  $25.00  net  for  the  second. 

ARCHITECTURAL  REMAINS  OF  OLD  RICHMOND,  PETERSHAM, 
TWICKENHAM,  MORTLAKE  AND  KE W.  Drawn  in  Lithography  by  T.  R  . 
Way.     With  Introduction  and  Notes  by   Frederic  Ch.\pman.     4to.     $6.00  net. 

THE  SPANISH  CONQUEST  IN  AMERICA.  By  Arthur  Helps,  a  new  edition 
by  M.  Oppenheim.  With  maps.  4  Vols.  Crown  8vo.  $1.50  per  volume.  Vols. 
I  and  II  ready. 

TCHAIKOWSKY :  A  Critical  Study  and  Biography.  By  Rosa  Newmarch.  Por- 
trait.    Crown  8vo.     $1.50. 

LUCRETIUS  ON  LIFE  AND  DEATH,  in  the  Metre  of  Omar  Khayyam.  By 
W.  H.  MalLOCK.     With  special  designed  title-page  and  cover.     Crown  8vo.     $1.50. 

SLEEPING    BEAUTY    AND    OTHER    PROSE    FANCIES.       By    Richard    Le 

Gallienne.      Crown  8vo.     $1.25. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FATHERS.  By  John  Henry  Newman  (afterwards 
Cardinal).      Crown  8vo.     $1.25. 

THE  ART  PORTFOLIO.  One  Hundred  Plates  from  "The  International  Studio." 
Folio.     Sewed.     $5.00  net. 

BOOKS   FOR   T41P:    GARDEN 

SEVEN  GARDENS  AND  A   PALACE.     By  the  Hon.    W.    R.   Cavendish   Boyle. 

With  nine  full-page  plates.     Crown  8vo.     $1.50. 
IN  A  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  GARDEN.     By  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Ellacombe.      with 

numerous  illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     $1.75. 
THE  PLANT-LORE  AND  GARDEN  CRAFT  OF  SHAKESPEARE.    Illustrated 

BY   Major   E.    B.    Ricketts.      Large  crown  8vo.     $3.50. 
BIRDS  OF  MY  PARISH.     By  Evelyn  H.  Pollard.     Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.     $[.50. 

A  BOOK   ABOUT    ROSES:   How  to  Grow  and  Show  Them.       By  Dean  Hole. 

Illustrated.     $1.50,     Special  Edition,  with  colored  plates,  $2.50. 
IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  PEACE.     By  Helen  Milman.     With  twenty-four  illustrations 

by  Edmuxd  II.  Nkw.     $1.50. 
MY  ROSES  AND  HOW  I  GREW  THEM.      By  Helen  Milman.     75  ^'*^^^^^- 
OUTSIDE  THE  GARDEN.   By  Helen  Milman.   Illustrated  byEmiuxi)  II.  Nkw.  $1.50. 

THE    CHRONICLE    OF  A  CORNISH    GARDEN.     By  Harry  Roberts,      with 

Illustrations  of  an  Ideal  Garden.     By  F.  L.  B.  (tuiggs.     $1.50. 
THE  LOVER'S  LIBRARY.     Cloth.    50  cents  net  per  vol.     Leather,  75  cents  net  per  vol. 
SHELLEY,  BROWNING,  BURNS,  TENNYSON,  SILENCE  OF  LOVE. 

JOHN   LANE,  251   Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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English  Men  of  Letters  Series 

37  vou.   Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY,  M.P.    37  vou. 

A  Scries  of  Brilliant  Biographies  of  the  Greatest  Writers  In  the  English  Lanjuaje 


»^r- 


»  »'   **    ^m-^  ■"  A»  b^  ■-  r^  En'  B<  Bi 

11    lit   ^   Tiu    i'lk    i«    pt    rm    ttm  \t(^   nf    tir^    *ii 

i\  r:  i 


fcJE 


fiillMii  Vi<ir^f|ttTl> 


THE  TITLES  OF  THE  BOOKS 


These  Books  will  be  sent  you  for  $1.00 

Payment  thereafter  to  be  made  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  a  month  for  niae  monthfi. 
Cost  to  you  per  volume,  about  50  cents. 

The  *' English  Men  of  Letters"  Series  in- 
cludes the  life  of  nearly  every  great  writer  in 
the  English  language  from  Chaucer  to  Dickens. 
Ic  is  edited  by  the  greatest  living  English 
historian.  In  a  catalogue  of  best  books  for  a 
library,  selected  by  the  American  Library 
Association  and  shown  at  the  World's  Fair, 
ALL  the  volumes  of  this  series  were  included. 
Here  are  some  points  about  the  books: 

I.  Tbere  are  37  volumes  in  the  set;  average  rnunber 

of  pa^eSf  224. 
2'  Ihty  are  all  Bpbstantlally  tK>imd  in  red  cloth. 
3.  They  trt  printed  on  good  paper  from  good  plates. 
■1^  Tlie  size  of  cover  is  5^x7^  inches. 

5,  The  book»  will  occupy  3  feet  of  space  on  yonr  shelves. 

6.  They  conatltnte  an  entire  lihrary  in  themselves. 
T.  The  hoctkB  are  themselves  the  work  of  some  of  the 

KTeatest  Eni^lUh  writers  and  scholars, 


Qeofffrey  Chaucer. 
Edmund  Spenser. 
51r  Philip  Sidney. 
Francis  Bacon. 
John  Milton. 
John  Bunvan. 
John  Dryden. 
John  Locke. 
Daniel  Defoe. 
Richard  Bentley. 
Jonathan  5wlft. 
Joseph  Addison. 
Alexander  Pope. 
Henry  Fielding. 
Samuel  Johnson. 
David  Hume. 
Laurence  Sterne. 
Thomas  Gray. 
Oliver  Goldsmith. 


Edmund  Burke. 

Wllllain  Co H  per. 

Edwaril  Gibbon. 

Richard  Hrintley  Sheridan. 

Robert  Efurn». 

William  Wordsworth. 

Sir  Walter  Scttii. 

Samuel  To>  lor  Coleridge, 

Robert  Suutht^y. 

Charles  l.amh- 

Walter  Savage  Landor. 

Percy  Kvsshe  Shelley* 

Thomas  D#  Qulncey, 

Lord  Et^ron. 

John  Keatfl. 

Thomas  B«binirton  Maciiu- 

Wli^am  M.  Thackeray. 
Chariat  Dickon*. 


Tbrse  hiofrapbics  are  t be  work  ttf  jttih  m^/t  as  Jamff 
Anthony  Frouilr,  Austin  Dobson.  j.  L  Srmo»ii.i^  Gol'f- 
Uft'n  Smitb^  Anthony  Trollope,  and'Ti^im.i^  Huxtry. 


fll  11^  Ol^PI^D  ^«  vlll  ^^"d  you  the  entire  set  of  thirty-seven  vofumc«>  cliarKt^A  prepaid,  on 
V#  LJ  R,  \^  r^  i^  EilV  receipt  of  $1 .00.  If  you  do  not  like  the  books  when  they  re«ch  vou .  send  them 
back  at  «ur  ocrvnse,  and  we  will  return  the  $1.00.  If  you  do  like  them,  send  ufi  $2.(m  %\'€Ty  month 
lor  nine  monlhs. 

In  order  to  keep  you  In  touch  with  us  durlnic  these  months,  on  receiot  of  your  request  for  these  booki 
wf!  will  enter  vou  as  a  subscriber  to  either  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE.  HARPBR^S  WEEKLY,  ar  HARPER'S 
BAZAR  ^now  a  MONTHLY  magazine  for  women.  Instead  of  a  weekly,  as  heretofore),  for  one  y«Ar,  without 
any  addition  a  I  cn.sc  to  you.    in  writing,  state  which  you  want.    Address 

irA^T¥R""3""BROTHER^7^?^V3TW??f 
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ELtidorhpa 


or 


The  End  of  the  £,arth 

The  straac*  history  of  a  mysto- 
rlous  being  and  the  account 
of  a  refnarhable  Joumoy    0    M 


Ertidorhpa 


By 


JOHN  URI  LLOYD 


Author  of 
'StHngtoWn     on     th€    PUfi/' 
With  many  illustrations 


etc* 


Ertidorhpa 


**This  is'  a  rery  wonderful  book  and  a  very  clever  book.  Why  it  has  not  been 
published  in  England  I  cannot  say.  Henry  Irving,  when  he  was  in  America,  wrote 
that  he  had  *  read  this  wonderful  book  with  the  greatest  interest  and  pleasure '  and 
was  so  struck  by  it  that  he  sent  it  to  friends  everywhere."  — W,  f.  Stead 


Etidorhpa 

**  I  am  disposed  to 
think  '  Etidorhpa  *  the 
most  unique,  original  and 
suggestive  new  book  that 
we  have  seen  in  this  last 
decade.  It  is  fiction 
that  stands  w  e  1 1  n  i  g  h 
alone,  and  constitutes  a 
class  by  itself," 

—John  dark 
Ridpath 


Etidorhpa 


"Etidorpha' 
first  Issued  thr«e  or 
four  years  a|{o.  It  is 
now  published  in  a 
popular  f ornit  and 
has  been  entirely 
revised.  If»  as 
some  hold,  it  con- 
tains more  truth 
than  fiction,  its 
truths  are  of  a  Rind 
not  generally 
credited. 


Etidorhpa 

"  Most  readers  of  this 
remarkable  book  will 
conclude  that  the  author 
is  a  poet,  a  seer  and  a 
thinker.  To  say  that  it  is 
one  of  the  strangest  books 
ever  written  is  to  put  it 
mildly.  In  uniqueness 
of  subject,  weirdness  of 
character  and  mysticism 
of  plot,  it  stands  alone." 
— Cincinnati  Enquirer 


Ertidorpha 

**It  is  as  fascinating  as  Dumas,  and    as    mysterious  and   awe-inspiring  as  Jules 
Verne.     Hugo  wrote  nothing  more  impassioned."  — Cincinnati  Timee^Star 

**  The   most  extraordinary   combination   of   science  and   romance   that   has  been 
produced  for  many  years.**  — »JV.  K.  Journal 


Ertidorhpa 

12mOs  clothe  illustrated.     $1.50 

For    Sale 
Everyivhere 


ELtidorhpa 

PU9LISHE1>     By 

Dodd,   Mead 
&   Compaivy 
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UnniTQ   'I'HAT  WILL  ADD  PLEASURE 
JD\/\/Xk.O   TO  A  VACATION 


A  Daughter  of  the  Fields 

By  KATHARINE  TTNAN    -    12mo.  $1.50 

A  delightful  story  of  Irish  country  life. 
By  tk*  tarn*  author  : 

The  Handsome  Brandons 

1 2mo,  illustrated     -      -      ■     $i,so 

UarCliaoO     eluS,  author  of  "The 
Dread  and  Fear  of  Kin^  '^    1 2ino,  $i.2S 

Tells  with  much  quaint  humor  the  love  affaurv  of  a 
Spanish  hidalgo  in  the  days  of  Columbus. 


I  The  Cobbler  of  Nimes 

I  By  HART  niLAT  TAYLOR    12mo,  $1.25 

S  A  pretty  love  story  of  the   days  of    the  Huguenot 


oenecutions. 


By  tk*  tarn*  author  : 

The  Cardinal's  Musketeer 

i2mo      -----.  |i.2i 

Love  and  adventure  of  a  noble  youth   in  Cardinal 
Richelieu's  service. 


T^e  Chevalier  de  St  Denis 

By  ALICE  ILGENFRITZ  JONES  12mo,$1.25 

A  hero  of  thip  right  stamp  and  a  splendidly  told  story. 

Northern  Georgia  Sketches 

By  WQX  N.  HAKBEN     -      UmOt  $1.00 

"  On6  of  the  truest  and  best  books  I  have  read  for 
many  a  day."— W.  D.  Howblls. 

North  Carolina  Sketches 

Phases  of  Life  where  the  Galax  ^ows. 
By  MART  NELSON  CARTER    16mo,$1.00 

Realistic,  tender  and  full  of  delicate  humor. 

The  Private  Memoirs  of 

JXUne.  KOiana  introduction  hy 
EDWARD  GILPIN  JOHNSON.  Illustrated, 
l2mo,  g:ilt  top,  deckle  edge^      -      $1.50 


O/  bookttller*  gtnorally^  or  mailed  on  roctipi  of  ^ieo  hy  the  fubliohor* 

K.  C.  McCLURG  d  CO.      0      0a      CHICAGO 


Attractive  Spring  Books 


Mr.  Qiupes  and  Miss  Jenny: 
the  Life  Story  of  Two  Kobins 

By  Effib  BiGNELL.  i2mo,  illustrated  from  pho- 
tographs, cloth,  $1.00. 
A  charming  account  of  the  life  in  captivity  of 
two  birds  whose  misfortunes  made  them  at  first 
the  involuntary  companions  of  humankind,  and 
whose  affection  for  their  gentle  guardian  made 
them  unwilling  afterward  to  leave  her  for  a  life 
of  liberty  with  their  own  kind.  All  friends  of 
the  birds  will  detect  in  the  writer  of  this  sympa- 
thetic story  a  true  lover  of  birds. 


With  the  Wild  Flowers 

From  Pussy-willow,  to  Thisjle-down.  A  rural 
chronicle  of  our  flower  friends  and  foes,  de- 
scribing them  under  their  familiar  English 
names.  New  and  revised' edition.  By  Maud 
Going.     i6mo,  cloth,  fully  illustrated,  $i.oo. 

**  A  valuable  and  interesting  little  work.  Much  quaint 
and  out-of-the-wav  knowledge  is  gathered  into  its  pages 
and  communicated  with  friendly  sim|^icity. 

*'  A  delightful  volume,  written  by  a  true  lover  of  nature 
with  exceptional  literary  feeling.'*— N.  Y.  Tribune. 


The   Baker 


&   Taylor  G>mpany, 

—Publishers 


33-37  E.  Seventeenth  St,  Union  Sq.,  Nort^  N.  Y. 


\JLLi3LSJt£JLSA 


WISE 

READERS 

^      11   Select 

iEntertainind 

'     Ficiion  ^ 

fromliiisttsi— 

.NEaCWYR-COMEDIAN  , 

«l  ttf  r.  FRANKFORT  MOORE  -•I-90   m 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

ttt   K  PALACIO    VALOES-4U.90 

THE  STORY  OF  SARAH 

BY  K  UOUlSe  FORSSLUNO-tl-SO 

WRITTEN    IN    REDb 

THE  FAMOUS  OrTECTIVE  STORT-  «l-25 

AN  UNSOCIAL  SOOAUST 

Iflt  &  BERNARD.  9HA>Ats;.»l*29  H 

BRENTANO*S-N.  Y. 
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BRIGHTEST  WE,E,KLY   BOOK 
KE,VIE,W     PUBLISHED 


^^eNeW  York  JournaVs 

Saturday  Re view^ 

Issued  as  a  Supplement  w^ith = 

She  Neb?  York  Journal  and  Advertiser 

Every  Saturday  Morning 


ITS  REVIEWERS  INCLUDE 


EDWIN  MARKHAM 
JULIAN   HAWTHORNE 
EDGAR  FAWCETT 
ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX 
F.  MARION  CRAWFORD 
JAMES  L.  FORD 
DOROTHY  DIX 


JEANNETTE  L.  GILDER 
R.  K.  MUNKITTRICK 
RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 
HENRY  J.  W..  DAM 
HENRY  GEORGE,  Jr. 
ALAN  DALE 
CAROLYN  WELLS 


AND      OTHERS      EQUALLY       WELL      KNOWN 


It  Will  Keep  You  Up-to-date 


Sample  copies,  2  cents,  may  be  had  by  addressing 

New  York  Journal  Circulation 

Department,  is  Spmce  street.  New  York 
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VOLTAIRE 


VOLTAIRE  is  the  most  trenchant  and 
the  <Wftifest  <writer  in  the  lufortd. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  MORLEY 


The  Publisher  announces  a  limited  unexpurgated  edition,  in  Forty-Two 
Volumes,  of  the  incomparable  Romances,  Histories,  Dramas,  Poems,  Essays,  and 
Epistles,  including  **La  Pucelle,"  the  **  Philosophical  Dictionary,"  and  the 
Literary  Miscellanies  of 

The  Great  Universal  Genius. 

This  will  be  the  only  comprehensive  edition  of  Voltaire  that  has  ever  appeared 
in  English,  and  its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a 

CRITIQUE  AND   BIOGRAPHY 
THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  JOHN  MORLEY 

Author  of  "  Rousseau /'  *'  Diderot  and  the  French  EncyciopAedists  ;" 
Editor  "  English  Men  of  Letters/*^  etc.,  etc. 

Neither  labor  nor  expenditure  has  been  spared  to  make  this  the  most  desirable  work  of  the 
decade,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  collector,  the  book-lover,  and  the  general  reader.  The 
volumes  will  be  illuminated  with  two  hundred  designs,  including  brilliant  examples  of  eighteenth- 
century  steel  engravings,  photographs,  and  hand-colored  plates.  The  bindings  are  of  the  newest 
Paris  and  London  designs,  equal  in  every  particular  to  the  choicest  work  ever  produced  by  art- 
binders. 

The  works  of  Voltaire  are  sold  direct  to  subscribers  only.  For  further  details,  address  the  pub- 
llsher,  £.  K.  DuMONT,  137-139  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  or  303-305  Dearborn  Street,  Chicagt). 


Longmans^  Green  6t  Co/s  New  Novels 


BY  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD 

LYSBETH 

A  Tale  of  the  Dutch 

By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD,  Author  of 
"She,"  "Swallow,''  etc.  With  26  Full- 
Page  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1.50. 

**  Mr.  Haggard  has  lost  none  of  his  imagi- 
native power — he  retains  all  of  his  vigor  of 
style  and  his  power  to  writo  a  stirring  tale. 
.  .  .  It  is  a  thrilling  tale  of  adventure  and 
sacrifice,  with  a  substantial  love  element  and 
strong  side  lights  upon  the  history  of  the 
people  of  the  Netherlands  during  the  period 
in  which  the  masterly  drawn  characters  move. 
It  is  told  in  a  captivating  style  witli  never- 
flagging  interest,  and  is  by  all  odds  the  best 
story,  as  it  will  probably  be  the  most  popular, 
that  this  author  has  written." — North  Amer- 
ican, Philadelphia. 


My  Lady  of  Orange. 

By  H.  C.  BAILEY.    With  8  Full-Page  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo,  $1.25. 

**  A  vigorous  story  of  the  days  of  Alva  and  t^e  revolt 
of  the  Netherlands,  The  young  captain  and  his  free  com- 
pany gallop  across  the  scenes  with  a  dash  and  clatter  that 
enforces  the  reader's  attention  fron»  cover  to  cover.  The 
sturdy  dykes  and  sturdier  Dutchmen  make  a  solid  back- 
ground which  is  cleverly  brightened  here  and  there  with 
humor  and  fun.  With  the  tale  of  stirring  deeds  is  inter- 
woven a  love  story  of  great  beauty  and  charm.'* 

BALLAST 

A  Novel.     By  MYRA  SWAN. 
Crown  Svo,  $1.50. 

"  The  novel  !s  well  worth  reading,  and  is  altogether  a 
very  clever  work." — lyomau, 

ANNE,    MAINWARING 

By  ALICE  RIDLEY,  Author  of  "  The  Story 
of  Aline."     Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

"Intensely  interesting  and  extremely  well  written.*' 

—Pubiic  opinion, 
*'  One  of  the  most  readable  novels  of  the  season.'* 

— Literature. 


Longmans^   Qreen  &  Co.^  93  Fifth  Avenue ^  New  York 
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T  H  IK^   EDITION 

Rapidly  taking  its  place  as  one  of  the 
successes  of  the  season*  Why  not 
join  the  discussion  it  has  provoked? 


e:ve.ky  inch 

A  KING 

*By  Josephine  C.  SaWyer 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  says: 

"  This  love  story,  through  which  the  leading  characters  tread  with 
such  rare  grace,  is  a  sweet  and  pleasing  one,  happily  lacking  in  all  those 
scenes  of  bloodshed  and  violence  which  have  so  often  filled  the  pages  of 
modern  fiction.  The  historical  background  of  the  story  is  well  maintained 
also,  and  the  whole  book  seems  written  with  a  loving  interest  and  care 
w^hich  ailds  much  to  the  sincerity  of  the  author's  purpose. 

**  There  is  grace  of  style  about  it,  too.  The  stately  diction  of  the 
fifteenth  century  is  well  maintained,  and  each  sentence  is  rounded  and 
finished  in  a  charmingly  musical  manner.  One  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  the  purity  of  the  tale,  which  should  gain  for  the  book  a  widespread 
interest  apart  from  any  historical  merit  it  may  possess." 

Here  one  moves  in  the  society 
of  the  old  nobility 

The  nobtiity  of  the  Beauforts,  the  Mortimers,  the  Slraf fords, 
so  completely  destroyed  by  *^  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  " 

Here  is  a  strife  between  good  and  evil 
with  ^Move^'  as  victor 

Bat  it  is  not  chiefly  a  stoty  of  duels  and  hairbreadth  escapes, 
bat  a  good  love,  hate,  and  victory  story 

rOK.  S     Ji      L      E         EVEKYWHEKE 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  NeW  York 
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REFERRING  TO  WISH  ART'S 

MONKS  AND  MONASTERIES 

Pknl  Monroe,  Ph.D.,  Prafpvaor  Hlitory  of  EdacAtion,  Columbia  Onivvnlty, 
New  York,  ny* :  "  One  of  the  I  ctt  brief  works  on  the  sutject  publithcd. 
...    It  can  be  recommended  onbedtatlagly." 

Albert  Hrary  Newman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  rrofetwr  Chareh  Hhtorv,  MrMaeter 
Cnivertlty,  Toronto,  In  a  ifgned  review  In  the  Amtriran  Journal  of  Tttuioyp 
■ays :  **  It  may  be  s:iid  at  once  that  he  has  produced  by  fiir  the  best  book  on 
the  subject  in  the  English  lanfrnairp,  and  that  It  would  be  hard  to  find  In  any 
Ungua|{w  a  better  R«nerat  dlseut«lon  of  the  various  quostlone  Involved  In  the 
hiiiory  of  moniastlcisni." 

Franklin  Johnson,  D.D..  LL.D..  Prof«>tsor  Church  History,  University  of 
Chicairo,  »fty» :  "  The  book  prewnts  bv  far  the  best  tnrvey  of  MonastJcltm 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  it  is  tho  only  one  which  even  attempts  to 
give  n  fair  and  dls|iMsionate  estimate  of  the  system." 

With  four  phologn^nn  portralU,  $».50  nkt. 


COMMENTS  ON  DR.  C.  C.  ABBOTT'S 

IN  NATURE'S  REALM 

'*  A  deligbtful  oatdoor  IHcnd."— ^mmctns  mbrtw,  N.  T. 

"  One  must  see  the  book  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  Its  workmanship,  and 
must  «tndy  It  carefully  to  gain  some  insight  Into  the  delighU  of  oatdoor  life, 
teeming,  as  it  does  with  the  varied  interests  here  depleted  with  such  keenneu 
of  vision  and  such  sympaihetic  skill  in  the  interpretation  of  oountle«s  phases 
of  nature.  .  .  .  Dr.  Abbott  and  Mr.  Kemp  have  worked  well  In  companv, 
and  we  leel  confident  that  the  public  will  liberally  patninite  their  fascinating 
^oiut  pFoductloa."- Ernest  Inger«oll,  in  the  Montnal  Star. 

*'  Here  Is  a  piece  ot  fine  art  in  book  work.  .  .  .  Any  one  who  hungers 
•nw  and  ihvn  fnr  it  quiet  stroll  Into  field  and  wood  .  .  .  will  find  hem  a 
Tolume  that  will  hold  him  with  delight.  ...  He  le  aspedally  happy  in 
getting  a  novel  point  of  view."— rA<  Standani,  Chicago. 

"Of  the  artist's  work  nothing  can  be  said  In  critieiim.  Its  delfcauy,  truth 
to  nature,  and  decorative  fflevt  are  as  admirable  lu  they  are  unusual." — 
jtoemay  /W,  N.  Y. 

"  The  charm  of  such  bonks  a*  these  lies  in  their  essential  simplicity  and 
naturalness,  bnt  the  special  value  of  Dr.  Abbott's  He*  in  the  fact  thnt  be 
never  becomes  ro  absorbed  In  the  study  of  component  parts  as  to  Ikilln  an 
adequate  oomprehenston  of  nature  as  a  wnole."— rAe  Oauewt,  N.  Y. 

With  photogravure  frontispiece  and  ninety  drawings  by  OLIVER  KEMP, 
$9.50  HCT. 

At  all  booksellers,  or  dellverud,  mi  receipt  of  price,  by 

ALBERT  BRANDT,  Publisher,  Trenton,  N.J. 


The  Rhine 

Legends  of  the  fi,hine 
n.    A.    GUERBE.R 

12ino,  Cloth,  Illus.  $1.50  net 

The  magicians  and  maidens,  the  knights  and 
sprites,  and  all  the  many  members  of  the  myriad 
unseen  community  with  which  the  imaginations 
of  tlie  poets  of  all  ages  have  peopled  the  stream, 
have  their  doings  recounted  here  in  a  very  charm- 
ing way. — The  New  York  Sun, 


Swritzerland 

ylnnals  of  Sh^itzertand 
J.     M.    COLTON 

12ino,  Cloth.  Illus.  .        .        $1.25 

Miss  Cotton's  book  is  entertaining  and  instruct- 
ive and  valuable.  It  supplies  a  present  want  and 
supplies  it  admirably. — Tbe  Liierarv  Review. 


Sent  on  approval  to  any  reader  of  Thr  Bookmak 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  T. 
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FOR  EVERY  LOVER  OF  EMERSON'' 


REMINISCENCES 
OF  EMERSON 

By  JOHN  ALBEE      ^      j2mo,  Qoth,  $j.25 


EDWARD  W,  EMERSON  s^ys: 

**  I  am  glad  that  the  book  is  published,  for  Mr.  Albee  has  given  voice  to 
many  persons  who  were  young  when  my  father  was  writing  and  found  first 
emancipation  to  their  minds  in  some  book  of  his,  and  later,  hospitality  to  their 
thoughts  when  they  wrote  or  came  to  him.  The  account  of  Mr.  Albee's  visit 
to  Concord  and  the  time  spent  with  my  father  and  Mr.  Thoreau  is  a  picture 
true  in  every  particular.  The  essays  in  the  book  seem  to  iiie  just  and 
excellently  written.*' 


-SEND     FOR    A     CIRCULAR     TO- 


ROBERT  G.  COOKE,  70  Fifth  Aventie,  New  York  Gty 


Please  mention  The  Bookman  In  writing  to  advertiflem 

uigiuzed  by  VjOOQIC 
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The  Advertising 
of  Books 

It  is  the  business  of  the  publisher  to 
know  what  book  will  please  the  reading 
public.  It  is  our  business  to  induce  the 
public  to  buy  that  book. 

We  are  doing  this  work  for  several 
important  publishing  houses. 

We  go  anywhere  for  business. 

George  Batten  &  Co. 

Advertising  Agents 
38  Park  Row,  Potter  Bldg.,  New  York 


Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  Few  New  Books 


Empresses  of  France 

By  Miss  H.   A.   Guerber,  author  of  **  Famous 

Operas,"    **  Wagner    Operas,"    etc.       i2mo, 

cloth,  illustrated,  $2.50. 

Miss  Guerber  presents  in  compact  but  most 

readable  form  the  principal  events  in  the  lives  of 

three  women,  the  only  Empresses  that  France 

has  had  :  Josephine,  the  first  wife  of  Napoleon  I. 

and  the  first  Empress  of  the  French;  Marie  Louise 

of  Austria,  Josephine's  successor,  who  was  to  help 

so  materially  in  the  carrying  out  of  Napoleon's 

ambitious  schemes ;  and  Eue6nie,  the  v/ife  of 

Napoleon  HI.,  who  attracted  marked  attention 

everywhere,  even  in  her  girlhood. 


Love's  Argument  and 
Other  Poems 

By  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler,  author  of  "  The 
Farringdons,"  etc.     8vo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

It  is  a  quite  exceptional  thiiiij  to  find  a  woman- 
poet  with  a  genuine  sense  o't  humor,  and  Miss 
Fowler  brings  to  her  poetry  all  the  wit  and 
brightness  and  quaintly  happy  turn  of  thought 
and  expression  that  won  such  wide  and  instant 
popularity  for  her  novels.  There  are  no  postur- 
ings  here  or  affectations,  but  just  the  same  strong, 
alert  personality  working  as  forcefully  in  a  differ- 
ent and  more  difficult  medium. 


The  Life  of 
the  Bee 

By  M.   Maeterlinck,  author  of 
"Wisdom     and     Destiny." 
Translated  by  Alfred  Sutro. 
121110,  cloth,  $1.75. 
This  book  deals  with  the  life 
of  the  bee,  treated  in  Maeter- 
linck's own  peculiar  vein.     It  is 
by  no  means  technical ;  passages 
of  the  highest  lyrical    beauty 
abound,  while  reflections,  anal- 
ogies and  poetical   digressions 
are  not  wanting.     It  will  appeal 
to  all  who  value  Maeterlinck's 
works.     It  must  be  regarded  as 
a  work  of  the  most  fascinating 
description. 


Life  and  Sport  on 
the  Pacific  Slope 

By  Horace  Annesley  Vachell, 
author  of  "John  Charity," 
etc.  8vo,  cloth,  fully  illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

Mr.  Vachell  has  spent  seven- 
teen years  on  the  Pacific  Slope, 
and  his  book  is  not  only  very 
readable  and  interesting,  but 
thoroughly  well-informed  and 
racy  as  well.  The  author  has 
given  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  sport  and  he  also  gives  most 
exact  figures  and  details  about 
all  matters  of  business  in  the 
Pacific  Slope.  It  is  an  agreeable 
and  vivacious  collection  of  rem- 
iniscences, well-told  anecdotes, 
and  keen  observations. 


Children's 
Sayings 

Edited,  with  a  Digression  on  the 
Small  People,  by  William  Can- 
ton, author  of  •*  W.  v.,  Her 
Book."     i6mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 
One  of  the  merits  of  this  col- 
lection  is  that  all  the  sayings 
have  been  vouched  for  as  true. 
The  object  in  publishing  them 
in  the  present  form  is  nothing 
more  ambitious  than  the  read- 
er's pleasure,  though  they  may 
be  made  to  serve  an  excellent 
practical  purpose  beyond  pleas- 
ure.    A  child's  sayings  are  often 
a  curious  and    comprehensive 
commentary  on  the  characters 
of    the    unsuspicious    persons 
concerned  in  their  upbringing. 


The  Pronunciation  of  10,000 
>er  Names 


Propc 


By    Maryet  1  e    Goodwin 
Stuart  Mackey      i2m( 


Mary 


Mackey  and 
cloth,  $1.00. 
While  there  have  been  several  excellent  and 
popular  handbooks  of  pronunciation,  none  of 
them  has  yet  contained  a  satisfactory  proportion 
ot  proper  names,  and  in  most  of  them  they  have 
been  altogether  omitted.  The  authors  have  taken 
pains  to  include  names  of  places  brought  into 
prominence  through  our  war  of  expansion  and 
also  through  the  South  African  War. 


Gala-Day  Luncheons 

By  Caroline  Benedict  Burrell.     i2mo,  cloth, 
with  over  50  illustrations,  $1.50. 

These  practical  suggestions  have  been  prepared 
for  the  young  housekeeper  who  wishes  to  invite 
a  few  friends  to  that  feminine  meal,  luncheon, 
and  who  cannot  think  of  anything  in  particular 
that  she  wishes  to  give  her  guests,  or  how  she 
wishes  her  table  adorned.  Menus  and  table 
decorations  are  given  for  special  occasions  of 
various  kinds  throughout  tlie  year.  It  should 
prove  a  boon  to  many  housewives. 


DODD,  MEAD  8c  COMPANY 
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A  Dream  of  Empire 

or,  The  House  of  Blennerhassett 

By  William  Henry  Vknablk, 
LL.D.,  author  of  '*  A  History  of 
the  United  States,"  etc.  i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

The  reader  follows  Aaron  Burr  on  his  trip 
down  the  Ohio  River,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
seeks  out  Harman  Blennerhassett,  and  enlists 
him  in  his  political  enterprise  of  founding;  an 
empire  in  the  Southwest.  Chester  Arlington,  a 
companion  of  Burr  on  his  southern  trip,  falls 
deeply  in  love  with  Evaleen  Hale,  Mrs.  Blenner- 
hasselt's  most  intimate  friend,  but  this  case  of 
true  love  for  a  long  time  follows  the  traditional 
course.  An  abduction  and  a  timely  rescue  by 
Arlington,  however,  go  far  toward  setting 
matters  straight.  The  volume  should  prove  of 
the  utmost  interest  both  for  the  novel  reader  and 
the  historian. 


Her  Majesty's 
Minister 

By  William  Le  Queux,  author  of 
**  Secrets  of  Monte  Carlo,"  etc. 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  curious  chapter  of  the  secret  history 
of  a  nation,  a  narrative  of  strange  facts  and 
diplomatic  wiles.  It  op>ens  in  the  Embassy  of 
the  British  Legation  at  Paris,  where  the  dastardly 
betrayal  of  a  State  secret,  supposedly  known 
only  to  the  British  Ambassador  and  one  of  his 
secretaries,  has  placed  the  English  diplomatists 
in  a  most  unenviable  position.  Lord  Barmouth 
declares  the  trickery  to  be  the  work  of  a  certain 
woman,  and  the  complications  which  thereupon 
ensue  compel  the  closest  attention  till  the  last 
word  is  read. 


Trees  I  Have  Seen 
Flowers  I  Have  Seen 
Birds  I  Have  Seen 


Three  Records  for  Out  of  Doors. 
i2mo,  cloth,  each,  net,  50  cents. 


Companion  volumes  to  the  one  already  published  last  year  entitled  "  Books  I  Have  Read."  The 
object  is  to  provide  in  the  most  convenient  form  possible  a  record  in  which  may  be  entered  various 
items  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  trees,  birds  and  flowers  one  has  seen. 

It  is  the  experience  of  some  of  us  that  books  about  birds,  trees,  etc.,  no  matter  how  excellent  the 
text  is  nor  how  beautiful  the  plates,  do  not  of  themselves  make  us  ornithologists  and  naturalists.  When 
we  see  the  bird  or  the  tree,  we  have  not  the  book  with  us,  and  by  the  time  we  consult  the  book  we  have 
forgotten  the  object  seen.  These  little  books  are  designed  to  be  used  with  your  "Bird  Life,"  your 
"  Wild  Flowers,"  your  *'  How  to  Know  the  Trees."  Slip  one  into  your  pocket  when  you  are  starting  for 
the  woods  or  the  fields,  and  when  in  your  walk  you  catch  sight  of  an  unfamiliar  bird  or  flower,  jot  down 
your  impressions.    Then,  at  your  leisure^  you  can  compare  your  notes  with  the  larger  volumes. 


Tiie  Crow's  Nest 

By  Mrs.  Everaud  Cotes  (Sara 
Jeanette  Duncan),  author  of  **  An 
American  Girl  in  London,"  etc. 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

This  is  a  novel  of  manners.  The  locality  is  a 
mountain  top  of  the  Himalayas,  Simla,  the  sum- 
mer headquarters  of  the  Government  of  India. 
With  many  a  quaint  and  fanciful  conceit,  Mrs. 
Cotes  sets  forth  most  convincinj^ly  the  charm  of 
what  she  calls  "this  irresponsible  impious  little 
paradise."  All  lovers  of  out-door  life — of  nature, 
of  birds,  of  flowers  (and  their  name  is  legion)— 
will  be  j^reatly  interested,  as  well  as  amused,  in 
this  charming  book. 


The  iVlechanical 

Triumphs  of  the  Ancient 

Egyptians 

Hy    Commander    F.    M.    Barber, 
U.  S.  N.    i6mo,  cloth,  net,  $1.25. 

The  question  most  frequently  asked  with 
regard  to  the  monuments  of  Egypt  is  not  why 
did  the  Egyptians  create  them,  but  how.  How 
did  they  transport  these  great  stones,  and  how  did 
they  lift  them  to  the  positions  in  which  they  are 
now  found  ?  It  has  been  the  object  of  this  essay 
to  solve  this  problem  in  a  more  complete  manner 
than  has  yet  been  done ;  to  show  what  is  actually 
known  and  t.o  suggest  the  most  plausible  theories. 
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A«.4I^mwa9  Tenth    Yeak.     Candid,   suegestiTe 

Iliniin!  Criticisin,  literary  and  technical  Re- 

11 1 IIUI U  vision,  practical  Advice,  DispoMl ; 

«*«k«kj»BB  Reftrencex :    Noah  Brooks,  Mrs.  Dc- 

nPnPlI  land,  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Mrs.  Julia 

Uullllll.  ^"^rd   Howe,    W.    D.   Howells,   Mrs. 

«|W1^V1|«  Mojihon,  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  and  others. 

S«nd  stamp  for  NBW  BOOKLET  to 

WILLIAM  A.  DRB55eR,  Director, 
70  Pierce  Baildlns,  Copley  Square,  Boeton,  Man. 

Mtntion  The  Bookman.  (Opp.  Public  Library.) 


II  yon  Want  f  rend)  Booto,  Z^^^l. 

tion— School  Books,   Standard   Boolu,  Novels,  etc.— 

To'  WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS,  """.nf" 

Importer,  851  and  853  5IXTH  AVENUE  (48th  Street), 
NEW  YORK.    Catalogue  on  application. 

IMPORTATIONS  PROMPTLY  MADE. 


Established  1857. 

J.    W.    BOUXON 
RARE  AND  STANDARD  BOOKS 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  NOVELS 

Early  Printed  Book%  First  Editioas,  BcndingSretc 
10  West  28tli  Street,  New  York 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  FOR  CASH 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


of  Famous  Persons  Bought  and  soid 

WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN, 
1 125  Broadway,  New  York. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LISTS. 


QLD  BOOKS  BOUGHT  and  SOLD 

ALSO  PERIODICALS.    Send  for  my  Bulletins. 
H.  WILLIAMS,  25  East  ioth  St.    New  York. 


11  X'QQ    SOLD  FOR  AUTHORS  ON  COMMISSION. 
1Y100«  Send  postal  to 

John  Ri>ssbll  Davidson,  1123  Broadway,  New  York. 


ANY  BOOK8,  Olil)  OK  NEW,  supplied  to  out-of-town 
residents.^  Questions  answered.  Oraers  promptly  filled. 
Liberal  discount  on  new  books.  I.  BAYLIES,  418  Putnam 
Ave.  (Brooklyn),  New  York  City. 


K'or  Any  Book  on   Earthi 
Write  to  H.  H.  TIMBY,  Boole  Hunter, 

Catalogs  Free. CONNEAUT,  OHIO. 


EUROPEAN    TRAVEL 

MISS  WELDON  will  take  six  young  ladies 
abroad.  Restricted.  Highest  references.  Address 
for  Prospectus  of  the  trip, 

Miss  Weldon,  '*The  Moorings,"  Howard,  Pa. 

PRACTICAL  AUTHORSHIP.  Cloth,  8vo,  300  pages,  postpaid,  f^-oo. 

Practical  Anthorabip  h  th«  b«st  book  publiahcd  on  th«  tr«<I«  of  kathonhlp. 
— n«  CJkriHimn  lW««flwr  World,  Bovton. 

Circulars  free. 


Miss  Baldwin's  School  for  Girls 
Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Miss  Florbmcb  Baldwin,  Principal.  Within  10  years,  more 
than  120  pupils  have  entered  Bryn  Mawr  College  from  this  school. 
Diploma  given  in  both  General  and  College-Preparatory  Courses. 
Fine,  tire-proof  stone  building.  25  acres  oeautilul  grounds.  For 
circular,  adiiress  the  Secretary,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

CnEYY  CI1A8E 

French  and  Enelish  School  for  Girls.  Suburb  of  Washing- 
ton.    French  the  language  of  the  house. 

Mile.  L  M.  BOULIGNY,  Principal, 
Chevy  Chase,  P.  P.,  Md. 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls 

Riverside  Drive,  8gth  and  86th  Streets,  New  York. 
New  York,  i0o  Fifth  Ave.  Eetsbiished  1880. 

£•  Miriam  Coyriere,  Teachers'  Agency 

Colleges,  schools  and  families  supplied.  Teachei-s  placed. 
Schools  conscientiously  recommended  to  parents.  Musical 
Department.    School  property  rented  and  sold. 


ALFRED  THE  GREAT 


This  year  is  the  millennial  of  the  death  of 
King  Alfred,  who  has  been  called  •*  the  most 
perfect  character  in  history."  He  was  a  great 
scholar  as  well  as  a  great  ruler,  and  two  Old 
South  Leaflets  have  just  been  published  to  il- 
lustrate his  historical  work:  No.  112,  King 
Alfred's  Description  of  Europe;  No.  113,  Au- 
gustine in  England. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

DIRECTORS  OF  OLD  SOUTH  WORK 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Boston 

The  Amoretti;  or,  Love  Sonnets  of 
Edmund  Spenser 

Made  especially  for 

Collectors  and  Buyers  of  Unique  Examples  of  the  best  Art  of 
the  modern  Book-maker. 

As  love  ]x>ems  these  rank  second  only  to  the  sonnets  of 
Shakespeare. 

Only  450  numbered  copies  will  be  printed  from  type  on  the 
finest  of  hand-made  paper.    Send  for  d«2»criptivc  circular. 

THE  LAUKISL  PRESS,  Room  414,  156  Sth  Ave.,  H.  T. 

AMERICANA  AND  CANADIANA 

Send  for  Special  List  of  Books  bearing  on 
the  Early  Settlement  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent. 

CONGDON  &  BRITNELL.  ^roHt^S^!' 


To  Book  Colloctors 


Please  send 
name  and  ad- 
dress to  The  Dominion  Book  Store,  288  Yonge 
Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  D.  Sutherland, 
Prop.,  and  we  will  send  you  our  catalogue  of  Rare, 
Old  and  New  Books,  just  issued. 


RARE  OLD  VIOUNS 

BemarkableTalnesin  fine  soloinstmments  from 
$50  to  $10,000.  Largest  and  finest  collection  in 
the  world.  Send  for  new  catalograe  containing 
Biographies ;  fac-similo labels;  Ac.  Easy  terms. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  28  Adams  SL,         Chicago. 


JAMES  KNAPP  REEVE,  Franklin,  O. 
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Does  12>  Interest  You? 

If  it  does,  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  send  us 
your  name  and  address,  that  we  may  send  you  a  booklet 
which  will  tell  you  all  about  "  Jupiter  Steel  Castings  "  and 
the  "  Neal  Duplex  Brake,"  as  well  as  giving  you  full  in- 
formation concerning  the  Treasury  Shares  in  this  company, 
a  block  of  which  is  now  offered  for  sale  at  par  value,  $5.00 
per  share. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  quarterly  dividends,  at  the  rate 
of  12^  per  annum,  have  been  paid  on  all  the  outstanding 
stock  of  this  company,  and  this  dividend  rate  will  be  in- 
creased as  soon  as  we  can  enlarge  our  plant  at  Everett,  Mass., 
to  meet  the  needs  of  rapidly  growing  business.  The  plant 
which  we  now  have  at  Everett  cost  us  over  $250,000,  but 
it  is  not  large  enough. 

We  have  just  received  an  order  from  the  Fore  River 
Ship  &  Engine  Company  for  over  one  million  pounds  of 
Jupiter  Steel  Castings  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  battleships  "Illinois"  and  "New  Jersey"  which  this 
company  is  building  for  the  United  States  Government. 
An  order  like  this  should  mean  something  to  every  careful 
and  sagacious  investor. 

The  United  States  Steel  Company 

\75  Purchase  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Our  esteemed  contemporary,  "The 
Lounger,"  begins  the  May  Critic  with 
the  philosophical  remark  that  "coinci- 
dences are  curious  things,"  and  that  "we 
often  accuse  authors  of  imitation,  when 
coincidence  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all." 

Read  Mr.  B.  E.  Stevenson's  At  War  With 
the  Regent,  and  you  at  once  think  of  The  Hel- 
met of  Navarre.  The  scene  is  the  same,  the 
historical  personages  are  nearly  all  the  same, 
and  the  plot  is  only  unlike  (!)  in  the  working 
out. 

"The  Lounger"  certainly  stirs  us  to  a 
high  point  of  delight  and  astonishment. 

The  Helmet  of  Navarre  is  laid  in    1593 
At  Odds  With  the  Regent  is  laid  in  1718 
Difference  in  time  125  years. 

The  historical  personages  seem  to 
have  been  long-lived. 


A  figure  of  no  minor  importance  in  the 
literary     life     of      New 
Mr.  York    is     Mr.     Percival 

Percivai  Pollard.  Pollard,  who,  in  the 
pages  of  one  of  the  best 
known  of  society  weeklies,  writes  of  the 
books  and  the  authors  of  the  day  with  a 
dash  of  vigour  and  a  fearlessness  that  are 
as  rare  as  they  are  entertaining.  This  de- 
partment, which  is  conducted  anonymous- 
ly, is  not  just  like  anything  else  that  we 
have  in  the  way  of  literary  criticism.  In  it 
Mr.  Pollard  aims  not  to  furnish  a  syste- 
matic guide  to  the  new  books  which  are 
appearing  day  by  day,  nor  to  exploit  par- 


tially or  impartially  the  wares  of  the  differ- 
ent publishers,  but  to  furnish  amusement 
and  sarcasm  for  the  readers  of  his  column. 
In  this  way  he  is  led  to  study  not  only 
the  book  that  he  reviews,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity which  it  offers  in  the  way  of  copy. 
A  reviewer  can  say  much  about  a  very 
good  book ;  there  are  times  when  a  very 
bad  book  is  more  profitable  still.  And  it 
is  very  often  when  writing  with  mock 
gravity  of  some  crank  "poetess"  or  some 
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Utterly  inane  romancer  that  Mr.  Pollard 
is  at  his  wittiest  and  best. 


Mr.  Pollard  was  born  in  1869  in 
Greifswald,  Pomerania,  of  English  par- 
ents. He  studied  at  Eastbourne  Col- 
lege, Sussex,  but  instead  of  going  to 
Oxford,  as  he  has  been  expected,  he  "took 
to  Texas  and  horses."  He  was  then  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  the  following  two 
years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  ranching 
and  farming.  He  has  written  of  these 
early  days  in  a  volume  of  Texas  yams, 
and  he  declares  frankly  that  he  would 
rather  ride  where  there  are  no  fences 
"any  day  in  the  week,  than  write  all  the 
'best  six'  of  the  year."  His  writing 
career  really  began  in  St.  Joseph,  Miss- 
ouri, where  for  a  year  or  two  he  wrote 
the  literary  and  humorous  columns  of 
the  News.  Later  he  went  to  Chicago, 
where  he  edited  various  short-lived 
Chicago  weeklies,  Light,  Figaro,  Vanity 
Fair,  and  the  Echo.  About  four  years 
ago  he  took  up  his  residence  in  New 
York.  In  book  form  he  has  published 
Figaro  Fiction,  Dreams  of  to-day, 
Posters  in  Miniature,  and  The  Cape  of 
Stoniis. 

H 

W'e  present  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Will 
Payne,  whose  novel,  The  Story  of  Eva, 
was  reviewed  in  the  May  Bookman. 


Professor    Brander    Matthews    is    re- 
ceiving    congratulations 
Pron  upon   his   recent   admis- 

ciubiand.  sion    to    membership    in 

the  Athenaeum  Club  of 
London — properly,  however,  **the  Athe- 
naeum" tout  court.  To  be  enrolled  in  this 
club  is  a  distinction  of  which  any  one 
might  be  proud,  and  few  American  men 
of  letters  have  received  the  particular  sort 
of  recognition  which  it  implies.  The 
members  represent  unusual  achievement, 
especially  in  literature,  in  the  arts,  in  di- 
plomacy, and  in  the  Church ;  and  mem- 
bership in  the  club  comes  to  no  one  except 
after  years  of  waiting,  so  that  in  the  case 
of  young  men  of  distinguished  family 
who  have  a  sort  of  hereditary  claim,  it  is 
the  custom  to  propose  their  names  as  soon 
as  they  are  old  enough  to  be  placed  upon 
the  waiting-list,  with  the  hope  that  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years  or  so  they  may  ac- 
complish something  to  secure  a  favour- 
able consideration.  Professor  Matthews 
was  nominated  just  eighteen  years  ago 
by  Matthew  Arnold ;  and  this  year,  when 
he  came  up  for  election,  the  place  of  Ar- 
nold was  taken  bv  Mr.  Austin  Dobson. 


The  Athenaeum  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
the  only  club  in  the  world  that  forbids 
smoking  in  any  part  of  its  house;  and 
this  is  only  one  of  its  many  curious  tradi- 
tions. The  prohibition  of  smoking  has 
borne  very  hard  upon  some  of  the 
younger  members ;  but  as  no  true  Briton 
ever  wishes  to  overthrow  a  well-estab- 
lished custom,  the  rule  has  never  yet  been 
changed.  Nevertheless,  the  smoking 
members  finally  effected  an  arrangement 
by  which  they  have  been  able  at  once  to 
smoke  and  yet  to  keep  the  laws  of  the 
club  inviolate.  The  garden  in  the  rear 
is  leased  from  the  Crown,  and  these  gen- 
tlemen secured  permission  to  make  an  ex- 
cavation there.  Then  they  had  two 
rather  small  rooms  tunnelled  out  under- 
ground, and  these  they  now  use,  one  for 
billiards,  and  the  other  as  a  futnoir. 
Another  noticeable  rule  of  the  club  is  that 
which  limits  the  number  of  guests  that 
may  be  admitted  at  any  one  time  to 
twelve,  and  these  have  to  be  proposed  and 
seconded  with  the  same  formality  as  is 
shown  in  nominating  gentlemen  for  full 
membership.  Besides  these  twelve,  how- 
ever,  all    the   foreign   ambassadors    and 
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ministers  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's  are 
guests  of  the  club  ex-oflicio  for  so  long  a 
time  as  they  retain  their  diplomatic  status 
in  Great  Britain. 

«t 

The  installation  last  month  of  Miss 
Laura  D.  Gill,  as  Dean  of  Barnard  Col- 
lege, in  this  city,  deserves  notice,  because 
Barnard,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  a 
mere  educational  embryo  without  a  per- 
manent home,  is  now  taking  its  place 
among  the  best-known  and  most  success- 
ful of  American  colleges  for  women.  The 
ceremony  of  installation  was  a  very  sim- 
ple one,  and  its  chief  interest  for  those 
who  were  present  lay  in  the  personality 
of  Miss  Gill,  who,  because  of  her  long 
absence  from  this  country  in  Cuba,  was 
known  to  very  few  of  her  new  associates. 
Her  address  was  admirable  in  its  brevity, 
simplicity,  and  directness,  and  made  a 
most  pleasing  impression  upon  all  who 
heard  it — an  impression  that  was  much 
enhanced  by  the  very  evident  sincerity, 
tact,  and  womanliness  of  Miss  Gill  her- 
self, who  showed  also  that  she  possesses 
humour,  a  lack  of  which  is  often  the  fatal 
defect  in  heads  of  colleges.  About  the 
best  thing  she  said  was  contained  in  the 
remark  that  the  purely  intellectual  side  of 
college  training  is  in  the  end  the  least 
important.  How  true  this  is,  only  those 
who  have  spent  their  lives  in  college  work 
can  ever  know.  Less  happy  was  her  in- 
consistency in  declaring  that  the  purpose 
of  an  undergraduate  course  is  to  give 
each  student  a  liberal  education,  and  that 
in  consequence  an  unlimited  extension  of 
the  elective  system  is  desirable.  Now, 
experience  is  showing,  we  think,  that  the 
elective  system  gives  the  average  man  or 
woman  a  most  illiberal  training  or  rather 
no  training  at  all,  but  turns  out  scatter- 
brains  and  dilettanti  instead  of  gradu- 
ates with  disciplined  minds  and  breadth 
of  vision.  Miss  Gill,  however,  will  dis- 
cover this  for  herself  in  time,  just  as 
many  others  are  fast  discovering  and  de- 
ploring it. 

The  strange  story  of  the  return  of  the 
famous  Gainsborough 
has  aroused  interest  in 
similar  cases  of  the  past. 
A  writer  in  the  London 
IllitstratedNews  finds  an  analogy  between 
the  germ  of  the  plot  of  the  stolen  "Duch- 


Pameus  Stolen 
Pictures. 


ess  of  Devonshire"  and  another  theft 
which  took  place  in  Spain  about  eighteen 
months  before.  Of  all  its  treasures,  says 
this  writer,  Seville  prizes  most  Murillo's 
painting  of  the  "Appearance  of  the  Christ 
Child  to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua"  in  the 
Baptistry  Chapel  of  its  Cathedral. 

This  painting  is  the  largest  of  the  master's 
canvases,  and  had  the  additional  value  of  be- 
ing painted  in  the  inimitable  "vaporoso"  man- 
ner. The  Duke  of  Wellington  wanted  to  buy 
it  for  as  much  gold  as  would  cover  its  surface, 
about  £43,000.  The  picture  was  protected  by 
curtains,  and  when  on  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 5,  1874,  the  sacristan  went  to  draw  them,  he 
found  that  the  figure  of  St.  Anthony  had  been 
cut  from  the  frame.  The  government  made 
a  great  effort,  at  once  sending  photographs  and 
descriptions  of  the  missing  fragment  to  its 
representatives  the  world  over;  but  at  the 
height  of  the  sensation  the  thief  coolly  walked 
on  board  a  steamer  at  Cadiz  with  his  plunder 
on  his  shoulder.  On  January  2  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  a  prominent  art-dealer  of  New  York 
was  visited  by  a  Spaniard  calling  himself 
Fernando  Garcia,  who  told  of  a  family  heir- 
loom, a  genuine  Murillo,  that,  under  pressure 
of  adversity,  he  wished  to  sell.  The  dealer 
recognised  the  widely  sought  St.  Anthony, 
and  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  pic- 
ture for  $250  were  completed,  and  Garcia  and 
the  painting  turned  over  to  the  Spanish  Con- 
sul. The  miscreant  was  taken  to  Havana, 
examined,  and  afterward,  for  some  reason, 
set  at  liberty.  The  fragment  was  carefully 
restored  by  the  painter  Cubells,  and  October 
30,  1875,  was  observed  en  fete  by  the  Sevillians 
in  honour  of  the  recovery  of  their  treasure. 

The  Duke  of  Alcudia  and  General  Dessoles 
were  among  those  who  enriched  themselves 
during  the  Peninsular  War  at  the  vast  Spanish 
storehouse  of  artistic  wealth;  but  their  acts 
were  mere  peccadillos  compared  with  those 
of  Marshal  Soult.  It  may  truly  be  said  of 
him  that  he  kept  one  eye  on  beautiful  paintings 
and  the  other  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  Marshal  was  not  only  a  great  connoisseur, 
but  a  keen  man  of  business,  and  when  in  181 3 
the  French  government  compelled  the  restora- 
tion to  rightful  owners  of  much  of  this  stolen 
property,  he  was  able  to  prove  a  clear  title  to 
his  plunder.  From  the  Sacristy  of  the  Hos- 
pital de  los  Venerabiles  Sacerdotes  in  Seville, 
the  Marshal  stole  the  great  "Immaculate  Con- 
ception" of  the  Louvre,  the  best  known  of  all 
Murillo's  works.  ^  ^ 

In  a  Sevillian  convent  hun#^(5!^p^the 
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Virgin,"  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  beau- 
tiful of  Murillo's  compositions;  it  went  with 
the  rest  to  grace  the  Soult  collection. 
The  great  full-length  Velasquez  portrait  of 


Philip  IV.   was  a  theft  by  General   Dessoles 
from  the  Palace  at  Madrid.     It  is  now  in  the 
National  Gallery. 
In  1788  there  disappeared  from  the  Z winger. 


THE  RECOVERED   GAINSBOROUGH. 


Copy  of  Gainsborough's  Famous  Painting  of  Georgina,  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

Bought  by  Messrs.  Agnew  for  ten  thousand  guineas  at  the  Wync-Ellis  sale  in  1876,  stolen  from  their  Bond  Street 

Galleries  in  May  of  that  year,  recently  recovered  in  Chicago  by  Mr.iGyMoi^aiid  Agnew,  and 

brought  back  to  London  for  exhibition. 


MURILLO'S   "immaculate  CONCEPTION." 

Abstracted  by  Soult  from  the  Hospital  de  los 
Venerabiles  Sacerdotes  in  Seville. 

in  Dresden,  Correggio's  "Penitent  Magdalen," 
Van  der  Werff's  "Jtidgment  of  Paris,"  and  a 
portrait  by  Seybold.  The  whole  city  assisted 
in  the  search.  At  the  end  of  four  days  a  box 
was    found    near    the    gallery    containing   the 


MURILLO.S      BIRTH    OF   THE   VIRGIN. 
Abstracted  by  Soult  from  a  Convent  in  Seville. 

Seybold  and  Van  der  Werff,  and  this  led  to 
the  recovery  of  the  Correggio,  concealed  in 
the  attic  of  a  house  in  the  poor  quarter  of  the 
town.  The  paintings  had  been  stolen  simply 
for  the  jewels  set  in  their  frames. 

Mr.    Charles    Felton    Pidgin,    whose 
Quincy  Adams  Sawyer  has  been  very 


VELASQUEZ       PHILIP  IV. 

Abstracted  by  General  Dessoles  from  the  Palace 
at    Madrid. 


MURILLO'S  "CHRIST  CHILD  APPEARING  TO  ST. 
ANTHONY." 

Stolen  from  the  Baptistery  of  Seville  Cathedral,  No- 
vember 5,  1874 ;  recoveredV  9G9cJ^^<^tf^ 


CORREGGIO'S     "PENITENT     MAGDALEN." 
Stolen  from  the  Dresden  Gallery  in  lybb;  recovered  in  four  days. 


widely  advertised,  was  born  in  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  fifty-six  years  ago.  In  1873  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  three 
years  later  he  became  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Bureau,  a  position  which  he  holds  to-day. 
The  census  of  1875  was  tabulated  on  self- 
counting  tally  sheets  devised  by  him ;  in 
1882  his  adding  machine  was  introduced 
in  census  work,  and  the  next  year  the 
Bureau  began  to  use  his  machine,  which 
both  multiplies  and  adds.  He  is  also  the 
inventor  of  a  chip  system,  as  it  is  called, 
by  means  of  which  144  columns  of  figures 
may  be  added  simultaneously.  His  liter- 
ary work  has  been  varied.  In  addition 
to  technical  books  he  has  written  poems 
and  short  stories,  and  the  librettos  of  a 
cantata,  two  comic  operas  and  several 
musical  comedies.  Quincy  Adams  Saw- 
yer is  his  first  and  only  novel. 


There  has  just  appeared  a  volume 
of  Emersoniana  entitled 
The  PMsinff  ml  Reminiscences  of  Emer- 
son, by  John  Albee,  a 
friend  of  Emerson,  Al- 
cott,  and  the  rest  of  the  Concord  School. 
It  is  interesting  as  showing  the  depth  of 
impression  made  by  Emerson's  living 
presence  upon  men  of  his  own  genera- 
tion. Throughout  the  work  we  see  the 
author  trembling  at  what  might  be 
termed  the  "idea"  of  Emerson ;  whereas, 
to  the  new  generation,  the  young  men  of 
to-day,  it  is,  after  all,  as  a  name  that  he  is 


the  New 
^England  5choel. 


worshipped.  Few  people  realise  the  les- 
sening influence  and  the  lessening  **sales" 
of  Emerson  and  the  whole  great  New 
England  school.  One  of  our  contribu- 
tors was  recently  at  pains  to  step  into  the 
shop  of  the  largest  book  "jobber"  in  the 
country,  and  inquire  of  him  cotficerning 
the  comparative  sales  of  Emerson, 
Holmes  and  Lowell  to-day,  and  the  sales 
of  the  same  authors  twenty  years  ago. 
The  inquiry  brought  forth  the  fact  that 
where  one  of  Emerson's  books  is  sold  by 
him  to-day,  ten  were  sold  twenty  years 
ago.  Hawthorne  even  has  diminished. 
The  Scarlet  Letter  remains  his  only  really 
popular  monument.  With  the  exception 
of  this  book,  two  men  alone  of  the 
whole  New  England  group  have,  popu- 
larly speaking,  survived — Whittier  and 
Longfellow.  Their  poems  unabatedly 
go  on  being  published  and  being  sold, 
but  of  Emerson  the  younger  generation 
is  learning  little.  Nothing  can  make  us 
better  realise  the  difference  between  the 
old  feeling  toward  Emerson  and  the 
new  than  reading  Mr.  Albee's  reminis- 
cences. They  are  full  of  charm,  much 
good  sense,  and  not  a  little  path'  s. 

In  the  chapters  of  The  Literary  Shop 

which  deal  with  the  tri- 

nr.  R.  K.  umphs    and    failures    of 

nunkittrick.        the  poets  of  the  Bonne- 

rian    school    of    letters, 

Mr.  Ford  makes  frequent  allusion  to  one 

of  the  Bohemians,  Wh^b^^through  his  care- 


CHARLES   FELTON    PIDGIN. 


JOHN  ALBEE. 


ful  Study  of  the  little  likes  and  dislikes 
of  the  great  editor,  was  able  to  "laud"  his 
verse  and  prose  with  a  regularity  that 
aroused  the  envy  and  wondering  admira- 


tion of  his  fellows.  It  was  this  poet,  for 
instance,  who  first  discovered  Mr.  Bon- 
ner's antipathy  to  sisters-in-law  and  step- 
mothers ;  a  discovery  which  he  verygener- 


R.    K.    MUNKITTRICK. 
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ously  imparted  to  his  brother  strugglers. 
He  also  it  was  who  first  pointed  out  that 
it  was  advisable  to  name  the  horse  of  a 
Ledger  poem  "Dobbin,"  and  to  keep  him 
down  to  a  sedate  and  dignified  jog;  and 
again  it  was  he  who  laid  down  the  for- 
mula by  which  a  single  idea  might  wisely 
and  economically  be  divided  into  eight  or 
even  sixteen  parts,  each  of  which  could  be 
converted  into  an  accepted  poem. 


The  original  of  the  ingenious  poet  in 
question  was,  of  course,  Mr.  R.  K.  Mun- 
kittrick,  with  whom  every  reader  of  the 
magazines  and  comic  weeklies  will  lay 
claim  to  more  than  a  mere  acquaintance. 
Mr.  Munkittrick  was  recently  described 
in  Mr.  Albert  Bigelow  Paine's  The 
Bread  Line,  where  as  Capers,  the  poet, 
his  buoyancy  and  his  sense  of  humour 
added  much  to  the  brightness  of  that 
truthful  but  rather  lugubrious  story.  Mr. 
Munkittrick  has  other  distinctions  be- 
sides that  of  being  one  of  the  cleverest 
of  our  humorous  poets.  He  was  the 
patentee  of  the  poem  that  will  fit  either 
Christmas  or  the  Fourth  of  July  by  sub- 
stituting "fire-crackers"  for  **snowflakes," 
and  vice-versa.  He  has  also  been  called 
the  ** Press  Agent  of  Nature"  because  he 
has  found  out  the  expediency  of  writing 
about  flowers  and  the  seasons  three 
months  ahead  of  time.  Again  he  has 
been  dubbed  the  "champion  all-round 
poet"  because  once  he  sold  a  poem  each 


to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  the  New 
York  Ledger  on  the  same  day. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  conveying  to 
the  reader  an  idea  of  Mr.  Munkittrick's 
humour  than  by  quoting  one  of  his  typi- 
cal poems : 

MY  LORD  THE  FISHBALL. 
My  Lord  the  Fishball  is  a  bird 

Of  frail  and  fragile  song; 
Each  note  is  as  a  mystic  word 

My   raptures   to   prolong. 
I  hear  his  carol,  plaintive  coy 

In    morning's    pink    repose. 
When  in  the  castle  of  my  joy 

He  wakes  the  moon-kissed  rose. 

Yea,  like  a  melody  supreme. 

That  with  the  blest  abides, 
Athwart    the   changes    of    my    dream 

My  Lord  the  Fishball  glides. 

My  Lord  the  Fishball  is  a  knight 

That  through   my  vision   veers, 
And  guides  me  in  his  frenzied  flight 

Across  the  tide  of  years. 
His  fame  is  sowed  in  golden  deeds. 

He  wanders  where  he  wists, 
And   for  his  lovelorn   lady  speeds 

Adown  the  clamouring  lists. 

Yea,  by  the  sword  he  loves  to  wield 
In   distant   lotos   lands. 
To  screen  me  with  his  lilied  shield 
My  Lord  the  Fishball  stands. 
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My  Lord  the  Fishball  is  a  bard 

Of  stateliness  sublime, 
Who  cleaves  the  azure  brightly  starred 

And  rides  the  seas  of  time; 
The  holy  region  of  romance, 

Eftsoons  he  holds  in  fee, 
Fame's  sunshine  glimmers  on  his  lance, 

His  laurel's  blowing  free. 
His  happy  star  will  never  down,   • 

And  high  o'er  all  my  cares 
I  glory  in  the  deathless  crown 

My   Lord   the   Fishball   wears. 


The  Author  of 
**Tho  Column." 


Mr.  Charles  Marriott,  whose  novel 
The  Column  is  reviewed 
elsewhere  in  this  number 
of  The  Bookman,  was 
bom  in  Bristol  in  1869,  but  his  earliest 
recollections  are  of  Moor  End,  where  his 
father  removed  from  Bristol  when  Jhe  fu- 
ture author  was  about  two  years  old. 
From  an  early  age  he  showed  considera- 
ble talent  for  drawing,  and  for  a  time  he 
studied  at  South  Kensington.  He  found, 
however,  that  he  did  not  possess  the  es- 
sential qualities  of  a  painter,  and  when 
the  question  of  making  a  living  had  to  be 
considered,  photography  seemed  a  field 
where  his  artistic  training  might  be  of 
use,  so  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  photog- 
rapher in  Bedford.  His  health  break- 
ing down,  he  was  compelled  to  go  home, 
and  for  eighteen  months  or  so  did  little 
or  no  work.  It  was  at  this  time,  when  he 
was  nearly  nineteen  years  old,  that  he  first 
began  to  write.  His  early  attempt  was 
particularly  ambitious,  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  prose  translation  of  Dante's 
Commedia.  He  had  enough  Italian  to 
make  a  fairly  accurate  rendering,  and,  as 
he  himself  says,  "I  may  claim  at  least  per- 
severance, since  I  completed  the  Inferno 
and  Purgatorio,  The  work  was  never 
offered  to  a  publisher,  and  was  of  no 
value  owing  to  my  ignorance  of  the  his- 
torical, political,  and  other  associations  of 
the  poem."  At  this  time  he  kept  an  illus- 
trated and  most  elaborate  diary,  in  which 
he  made  minute  analyses  of  his  acquaint- 
ances. On  becoming  stronger,  he  again 
took  up  photography  and  worked  at  Clif- 
ton and  Truro.  "I  lived/'  writes  Mr. 
Marriott,  "for  six  months  in  Cornwall, 
and  have  been  the  slave  of  the  place  ever 
since." 

It  was  at  Rainhill  that  Mr.  Marriott 
first  tried  his  hand  at  short  stories.    His 


earliest  attempt  was  a  weird  perform- 
ance, in  which  the  narrator  died  half  way 
through,  but  continued  his  tale  after 
death.  With  great  confidence  he  sent 
this  to  Blackwood.  It  was  not  accepted. 
In  1894  two  short  stories  from  Mr.  Mar- 
riott's pen  were  published  in  the  National 
Observer,  but  although  he  continued 
writing  steadily,  very  little  was  oflFered 
for  publication  during  the  next  two 
years.  In  1897  a  story  called  "Roast  Ap- 
ples" appeared  in  the  New  Review,  and  it 
was  this  that  encouraged  Mr.  Marriott  to 
think  of  a  novel.  He  began  The  Column 
nearly  three  years  ago.  His  occupation 
at  the  Asylum  only  leaves  his  evenings 
free,  so  that  he  is  compelled  to  work  very 
slowly.  His  method,  too,  is  naturally 
slow,  and  he  revises  a  great  deal.  Mr. 
Marriott  is  at  work  on  a  new  novel,  and 
has  two  or  three  short  stories  in  hand, 
which  will  see  the  light  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.   Duffield   Osborne,   whose   novel 
The  Lion's  Brood  is  re- 
Mr.  Duffleid        viewed  in  this  ntunber  of 
osborno.  The  Bookman,  had  the 

good  fortune  to  have  a 
bit  of  purely  imaginative  fiction  written 
by  him  vindicated,  an  achievement  which 
was  known  and  discussed  wherever  news- 
papers are  read.  A  year  ago  last  winter 
Mr.  Osborne  wrote  a  story  for  Harper's 
Weekly,  in  which  he  described  the  cap- 
ture, through  strategy,  of  Aguinaldo  by 
an  American  officer.  In  this  story  the 
hero  followed  almost  exactly  the  same 
course  by  which  General  Funston  ulti- 
mately did  bring  about  the  capture  of  the 
Filipino  leader.  It  was  only  in  the  de- 
tails that  the  fact  differed  from  the  fic- 
tion. We  are  curious  to  know  whether 
General  Funston  has  ever  read  Mr.  Os- 
borne's story.  Another  curious  coinci- 
dence concerns  the  title  of  Mr.  Osborne's 
latest  book.  A  forthcoming  novel  by 
Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr  is  to  be  called  The 
Lion's  Whelp,  The  original  title  of  Mr. 
Osborne's  story  was  The  Lion's  Whelps, 
and  the  change  to  The  Lion's  Brood  was 
made  at  the  very  last  moment.  The 
"Whelp"  of  Mrs.  Barr's  book  is  Richard 
Cromwell,  the  son  of  the  great  Protector ; 
and  the  "whelps"  of  Mr.  Osborne's  story 
are  the  sons  of  Hamilcar. 
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lyn,  N.  Y.,  June  20,  1858.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute in  1875;  from  Columbia  College 
with  honours  in  1879,  receiving  the  de- 
gree A.B. ;  from  the  Columbia  Law 
School  in  1881  with  the  degree  LL.B.,and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  same  year. 
In  1882  he  received  the  degree  of  A.M. 
from  Columbia  College  after  a  special 
course.  He  practised  law  in  the  city  of 
New  York  until  1892,  when  he  became 
assistant  secretary,  and  later  acting  sec- 
retary, of  the  Brooklyn  Department  of 
City  Works,  which  position  he  held  until 
1894;  going  abroad  soon  after,  and 
spending  nearly  a  year  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Spain. 

He  is  equally  well  known  as  a  novelist, 
a  poet,  and  a  classical  scholar.  His  lit- 
erary work  ranges  from  1882  to  the 
present  time,  and  includes  a  number  of 
poems,  short  stories,  and  essays  written 
for  leading  magazines  and  periodicals. 
His  novels  are  The  Spell  of  Ashtaroth 
and  The  Robe  of  Nesstis,  both  historical 
romances — a  field  which  Mr.  Osborne,  as 
a  student  of  antiquity,  is  peculiarly  quali- 
fied to  fill ;  and  The  Secret  of  the  Crater, 
a  purely  imaginative  tale.  As  a  classicist 
Mr.  Osborne  was  chosen  to  edit  the  edi- 
tion of  Livy  published  in  1898  in  Apple- 
ton's  series  of  The  World's  Greatest 
Books,  and  the  annotated  edition  of 
Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  pub- 
lished in  1901. 

Professor  Barrett  Wendell,  whose 
Literary  History  of  America  contains 
some  of  the  best  criticisms  that  our  coun- 
try has  yet  inspired  or  produced,  has  re- 
ceived an  unusual  compliment  in  having 
been  made  the  subject  of  an  attack  and  a 
studied  depreciation  by  Mr.  William 
Dean  Howells.  Mr.  Howells,  in  review- 
ing Professor  Wendell's  book,  has  al- 
lowed himself  to  write  in  a  manner  that 
must  go  far  to  discredit  him  as  a  person 
whose  critical  judgments  are  worthy  of 
consideration.  He  had  already,  to  be 
sure,  nearly  reached  the  depths  of 
fatuity  by  his  perennial  gush  over  the 
most  ephemeral  and  insignificant  of  re- 
cent authors  and  by  his  preposterous  at- 
tempt to  belittle  Scott  and  patronise 
Charles  Dickens ;  but  this  verdict  of  his 
upon  the  wholly  admirable  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Wendell  has  shown  that,  like  Ha- 


bakkuk,  he  is  capable  de  tout.  An  edi- 
torial writer  in  the  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser of  this  city  has  scored  Mr.  Howells 
so  neatly  and  so  justly  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  the  conclusion  of  a 
judgment  which  we  envy  him  for  having 
written : 

There  is  not  in  Professor  Wendell's  volume 
a  single  critical  estimate  so  absurdly  finical 
and  inadequate  as  Mr.  Howell s's  estimate  of 
him.  Why  one  of  the  best  of  our  novelists 
should  so  persistently  essay  criticism  has 
always  been  a  puzzle  to  his  readers.  In  criti- 
cism it  is  his  nature  to  cling.  His  critical 
work  is  without  standards  and  without  even 
a  consistent  prejudice.  It  is  nervous,  un- 
steady, womanish  work,  and  it  has  inspired 
any  number  of  inadmissible  young  people  to 
do  their  worst.  Hardly  a  young  man  has 
come  out  of  the  West  or  South  these  many 
years  without  winning  him.  His  censure  is 
for  books  like  Vanity  Fair  or  Ivanhoe;  his 
praise  is  for  every  man  who  takes  a  successful 
picture  of  a  potato  patch.  He  is  a  perennial 
kingfisher  in  announcing  promise,  and  a  rain- 
bow to  all  the  aspiring  unfit,  and  there  is  not 
a  man  who  reads  in  the  whole  country  who, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Howells,  has  not  read  the 
wrong  thing;  for  all  along  the  pathway  of 
his  praises  are  strewn  the  blasted  hopes  of 
those  who  read.  He  has  called  Mark  Twain 
the  greatest  humourist  that  ever  lived,  and  the 
other  day  discovered  he  was  even  greater  as 
a  philosopher.  This  is  not  so  bad,  because 
Mark  Twain  is  certainly  a  humourist,  and  we 
have  heard  of  him;  but  Mr.  Howells  each  day 
draws  from  oblivion  for  a  little  while  some 
one  whom  it  is  a  crime  not  to  leave  there. 
No  man  has  been  more  clearly  stamped  for 
other  work  than  criticism.  His  emotions  are 
extremely  well  expressed, .  but  why  the  emo- 
tions? So  of  his  remarks  on  Professor  Bar- 
rett Wendell;  if  there  really  were  such  a 
man,  that  is  the  way  he  ought  to  be  described, 
but  there  is  not.  It  is  the  habit  of  fiction 
carried  into  criticism,  where  the  illusion  can- 
not possibly  outlast  a  chance  encounter  with 
the  original. 

Alfred  Dreyfus's  own  story  of  his  ar- 
rest, conviction  and  im- 
The  New  prisonment,    which    has 

Drtyfu«  Book.       recently   been    published 
under  the  title  of  Five 
Years  of  My  Life,  is  a  widely  exploited 
and  very  disappointing  and  unsatisfac- 
tory book.     Everybody  13  w^rjr  of  thc 
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Dreyfus  affair;  the  old  scandal  is  dead 
and  buried,  and  any  attempt  to  revive  it 
now  is  ill-timed.  An  interesting  volume 
might  be  pardoned,  but  this  one  is  hope- 
lessly dull.  Two-thirds  of  the  book  is 
given  up  to  a  tiresome  rehash  of  such 
facts  as  are  perfectly  familiar  to  every- 
one who  has  read  the  newspapers,  and 
the  other  third  consists  of  the  letters 
which  passed  between  Dreyfus  and  his 
wife.  As  there  is  in  these  letters  abso- 
lutely nothing  new,  their  publication 
seems  in  rather  poor  taste.  Alfred  Drey- 
fus, living  in  retirement  with  his  family, 
with  the  means  and  liberty  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  clearing  his  name  from  stain, 
is  no  longer  the  colossus  who  convulsed 
France  and  threatened  the  stability  of 
Europe.  There  may  come  an  epilogue, 
but  the  curtain  has  been  rung  down  on 
the  fifth  act. 

Dreyfus  probably  might  have  written 
a  book  worth  serious  attention ;  but  this 
is  not  it.  He  himself  perhaps  felt  that 
the  time  for  such  a  work  was  not  yet 
come.  The  general  amnesty  did  not  at 
first  satisfy  everybody,  but  it  caused  the 
greatest  case  of  the  century  to  dwindle  to 
very  small  proportions.  The  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope are  turned  toward  South  Africa  or 
the  East,  and  all  the  passion  of  the  years 
when  Dreyfus  was  in  the  He  du  Diable 
has  long  since  died  away.  The  verdict  of 
Rennes — even  presuming  that  the  pris- 
oner was  utterly  guiltless — does  not  now 
seem  anything  like  so  monstrous  as  it 
once  appeared.  After  all,  the  impartial 
mind  must  hesitate  before  thinking  the 
judges  of  Dreyfus  infamous  because  they 
thought  of  paramount  importance  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  la  patrie. 

It  was  a  wretched  affair  and  it  is  well 
over.  And  the  sooner  all  the  hatred  and 
prejudice  which  it  engendered  are  for- 
gotten the  more  quickly  may  Dreyfus  go 
about  securing  the  proofs  which  his  ad- 
herents hope  will  be  the  final  vindication 
of  his  innocence.  We  can  see  more 
clearly  now  than  we  could  two  years  ago. 
Undoubtedly  we  wished  to  see  justice 
done,  but  perhaps  also  we  were  a  little 
blinded  by  the  spectacular  side,  and  we 
wanted  to  see  the  great  drama  end  logi- 
cally. After  the  storm  which  had  shaken 
France  for  three  years,  after  the  gradual 


accumulation  of  damning  evidence 
against  Du  Paty  de  Clam,  Henry,  Ester- 
hazy  and  their  supporters,  the  efforts  of 
Demange  and  Labori  and  Picquart,  the 
terrible  ;'  accuse  letter  of  Zola,  the  ver- 
dict of  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  and  the 
return  of  Dreyfus,  the  second  conviction 
was  certainly  not  Art. 

It  is  significant  that  of  the  many  books 
about  the  case  which  have  appeared 
since  the  first  doubts  were  thrown  on  the 
legality  or  justice  of  Captain  Drcyfus's 
condemnation,  degradation  and  exile, 
very  few  have  been  more  than  ephemeral  ; 
and  Five  Years  of  My  Life  is  certainly 
not  going  to  prove  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  It  is  refreshing  after  groping 
through  this  latest  book  to  turn  back  and 
read  again  the  volume  in  which  the  late 
George  Warrington  Steevens  told  of 
Vaffaire  as  he  knew  it  and  as  it  impressed 
him  during  the  days  of  the  Rennes  trial. 
What  power  that  man  had!  What  hu- 
mour! What  insight!  He  alone  among 
all  who  have  written  of  the  case  felt  and 
made  us  feel  the  secret  of  its  real  great- 
ness. Others  showed  us  Dreyfus  as  the 
victim  of  a  judicial  error  and  dwelt  upon 
the  judicial  error,  or  as  a  moral  of  the  de- 
cadence of  the  French  army.  But  Steev- 
ens showed  us  the  Dreyfus  affair  as  an 
epic,  and  Dreyfus,  who  five  years  before 
had  been  the  obscure  captain  of  artillery, 
as  "the  most  famous  man  in  the  world." 

During  the  month  of  April  there  was  a 
great  deal  in  the  news- 
The Police  papers  about  Josiah 
Flynt,  the  author  of 
Tramping  With  Tramps 
and  Powers  That  Prey  (with  Francis 
Walton).  Mr.  Flynt  had  written  a  se- 
ries of  articles  under  the  general  title  of 
The  World  of  Gra//,  in  which  he  said  some 
very  pointed  and  impolite  things  about 
the  New  York  Police  Department;  and 
the  consequent  wrath  of  certain  of  the 
police  authorities  added  considerable  to 
the  zest  of  life  in  the  reporters*  offices  on 
the  other  side  of  Mulberry  Street.  With 
the  offensive  allegations  contained  in 
the  articles  in  question  we  have,  of 
course,  nothing  to  do.  There  may  be 
high  in  the  service  a  man  whose  picture 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Rogue's  Gallery  at 
Chicago,  and  Mr.  Flynt  may  be  able  to 
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prove  it.  Again  he  may  not.  That  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  But  to  us  the 
most  significant  feature  of  the  whole 
matter  is  the  sheer  impudence  and  cal- 
lous effrontery  which  have  characterised 
the  attitude  of  the  Police  Department 
authorities  throughout  the  whole  matter. 

According  to  the  newspaper  accounts, 
Captain  Titus  greeted  one  of  the  distaste- 
ful articles  with  the  ominous  threat  that 
he  would  change  the  spelling  and  "make 
Flynt  one  of  the  Powers  that  Pray,"  and 
again    that   he   would    "find    that   man 
Flynt,  get  him  here  and  put  him  through 
the  third  degree."     Now,  everybody  has 
an  idea  about  the  third  degree,  however 
vague  that  idea  may  be.     We  believe  that 
it  was  introduced  here  by  former  Super- 
intendent Byrnes ;  that  it  was,  one  might 
say,  "an  adaptation  from  the  French,"  an 
ordeal  occasionally  resorted  to  in  very 
revolting    cases,    when    the    police    are 
obliged  to  go  outside  of  the  strict  proced- 
ure of  the  law  in  order  to  obtain  con- 
clusive evidence  or  to  extort  confession. 
Talk  about  it  in  a  matter  like  this  would 
be  amusing  if  it  were  not  aggravating. 
Nor  have  Colonel  Murphy  and  Captain 
Titus  had  the  good  taste  even  to  pretend 
that  their  attitude  was  other  than  the  re- 
sult of  personal  resentment.     Flynt  was 
to  be  made  to  squirm  not  because  he  had 
written  something  alleged  to  be  libellous, 
but  because  the  alleged  libel  reflected  on 
the  virtue  of  the  Police  Department.     It 
was  not  the  libel ;  it  was  the  Use  majestL 

Some  of  the  other  remarks  attributed 
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to  Captain  Titus  have  been  strikingly  sig- 
nificant.    "No,"  he  said,  "Flynt's  picture 
is  not  in  the  Rogue's  Gallery — that  is,  not 
yet,"  and  of  course  the  inference  from 
this  is  that  it  is  only  through  some  charity 
of  criminal  justice  that  it  is  not  there. 
This  utterance  is  very  childish  and,  of 
course,  it  is  not  actionable,  but  neverthe- 
less it  constitutes  a  very  nasty  bit  of 
moral  libel.     If,  for  instance,  we  were  to 
print  a  line  here  to  the  effect  that  "Cap- 
tain Titus  was  not  indicted  by  the  Grand 
Jury   for   May,    1896,   for  blackmailing 
gambling  houses,"  we  probably  should  be 
guiltless  of  actual  libel,  but  what  infer- 
ences would  the  general  public  draw  from 
the   note?     i.  That   Captain   Titus   had 
been  held  to  await  the  action  of  the  Grand 
Jury  on  such  a  charge,  but  that  the  Grand 
Jury  for  some  reason  had  failed  to  in- 
dict.    2.  That  Captain  Titus  had  been 
indicted      for     blackmailing     gambling 
houses,  but  not  by  that  particular  Grand 
Jury.     3.  That  Captain  Titus  had  been 
indicted  by  the  said  Grand  Jury,  but  on 
some  other  charge  than  that  of  blackmail- 
ing   gambling    houses.      Whatever    the 
inference,   such  a  paragraph   would   be 
cowardly  and  scurrilous.     Then,  again, 
Captain  Titus  gave  out  to  the  reporters 
that  his  detectives  had  traced  Flynt  to  a 
hotel  where  the  latter  had  been  living  un- 
der another  name ;  thereby  giving  the  im- 
pression that  the  said  Flynt  was  a  very 
shady  person  who  was  obliged  for  rea- 
sons of  safety  to  adopt  various  aliases. 
Now,  the  simple  facts  of  the  case,  that 
Josiah  Flynt  Willard  always  has  written 
under  his  first  two  names,  are  known  to 
every  one  who  wishes  to  inform  himself. 
If  Captain  Titus  did  not  know  that,  he 
was  inefficient,  and  if  he  did,  he  was  ma- 
liciously untruthful.     On  the  whole,  the 
attitude  and  utterances  of  the  Police  De- 
partment, as  reported  by  the  newspapers, 
have  been  in  this  matter  about  as  irritat- 
ing,  unwholesome  and   vicious  as   they 
were   in  the   case  of  the   late   Stephen 
Crane. 


In  Sir  Walter  Besant's  recently  pub- 
lished Ea^t  London,  which  is  reviewed  in 
this  number  by  Mr.  W.  Pett  Ridge,  we 
find  the  accompanying  illustration,  which 
is  of  particular  interest  to  Americans.  It 
is  of  the  house  at  Stoke  Newington  in 
which  Edgar  Allan  Poe  formerly  lived. 
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Oreat  Walklng- 
IVUtch. 


When  in  America  on  his  second  visit, 
in  1868,  Dickens  was 
Dickent  and  the  "always  planning  some- 
thing to  interest  and 
amuse  his  friends."  One 
of  his  efforts  in  this  line  was  a  walking- 
match,  which  took  place  in  Boston  in 
February  of  that  year.  The  contestants 
were  George  Dolby,  Dickens's  mana- 
ger or  agent  during  his  tour,  and  James 
R.  Osgood,  the  Boston  publisher.  The 
umpires  and  starters  were  Dickens  him- 
self and  James  T.  Fields.  The  "Articles 
of  Agreement"  for  the  race  had  been 
drawn  up  in  Baltimore  and  sent  to  his 
friend  Fields  in  Boston,  with  this  injunc- 
tion, "keep  them  in  a  place  of  profound 
safety,  for  attested  execution,  until  my 
arrival  in  Boston."  Section  5  of  these 
"Articles"  says  that  "a  sporting  narra- 
tive of  the  match"  was  to  be  written  by 
Dickens  within  a  week  of  the  event  and 
that  the  same  was  to  be  printed  in  the 
form  of  a  broadside,  a  copy  of  which  was 
to  be  carefully  preserved  by  each  of  the 


subscribers  to  the  articles.  One  of  these 
"broadsides,"  of  which  only  a  very  few 
copies  were  printed,  is  herewith  repro- 
duced. The  original  measures  20  by  13 
inches,  and  is  printed  in  red  and  black 
with  a  border  in  gold. 

The  text  of  the  "Articles  of  Agree- 
ment" and  the  "Sporting  Narrative," 
both  of  which  are  by  Dickens,  were 
printed  by  Fields  in  his  Yesterdays  with 
Authors,  but  he  there  substituted  dashes 
for  the  actual  names  of  the  participants 
in  the  match  and  omitted  also  the  names 
of  those  who  were  to  be  invited  to  the  din- 
ner at  the  Parker  House,  as  stipulated  in 
Section  6  of  the  Articles.  A  few  days 
before  the  match  Dickens  and  Fields  had 
walked  over  the  course  "at  the  rate  of  not 
less  than  four  miles  an  hour,  for  one  hour 
and  a  half."  Fields  says  of  this  prelim- 
inary tramp,  "I  have  seen  a  great  many 
walkers,  but  never  one  with  whom  I 
found  it  such  hard  work  to  keep  up." 
Dickens's  object,  of  course,  was  to  make 


THE  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  WALKING-MATCH 

Op  Februaily  19,  1868. 

Tm  ongin  of  |hts  highly  exciting  and  important  event  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the  articles  of  agreement  subtcribcd  by  the  panics. 

THE  ARTICLES 


BB 


iMMiid  f4fi«  Wiiadml  mi  lair-riflx.  Mmm  Cum    ttan.   Rribk   .S.k)Kt.  mtti 
T  M  Ik*   Mil   Dmi  mmt  Muk   IV>M   «•   ^ln•«i•;.  Hm   Tin<Mr.«<«S  dtj  tl   ikm 


I.  Tk*  BM  af  U  kc  umil  w  *<  day  •rr<aM.  k,  MM>Kk«Mi  jMwf  mi  Th*  C^» 
*.  Jmny  mi  Tk  C*^  •«•■•>»  pn«Na  <in.»a*.A^uitaatiatm»hm*mbm 
kr  *i  Cai*«>  mmK  It,  m»  imr  mi  ,  hiH  Ai  *•  nfm^m^  i>rilu>oMkMMj*k«*rr 
mm  *•  |lM  «  ^iA  A>7  Ul  0>  dw  •LUrkl  nmmf  •«  ikr,  n  to  Mia  iknMrSa  «i  *■ 
•nA  ■  <H  P"'^  P»<-  •■'*•■>■  A«V^<t  dw  of  ««■  m4  af  nik  «M  m,  to'uia  m 
rfiJiir  bwd.  Ml  Kdk  ta<«  to  *i  muiti^yam.  Th,  mm  fcWrJ  ky  Am  to  fM  *•  «Mi 
to  kc  *r  fkoor  u>i  »«  <mf  ti  *•  a^k. 


>  •ka.'s-  Ika  tMi*«  a  At  iff  d  nlt'-«  ■  K<  oiUk  pmiiri,.  a  )kr  r»irr  IIm^ 
•kcrt  •  Ammt  «JI  k>  |Km  *•■  bf  The  Ci^n.  Tht  Ciifn  to  xn^f  Ik*  r<>il'  brrj  kf 
f.    TV  haa  fmiK^  mi  faiwdh  u  isciM.  n  hmi  at  r  i,  )■  afcr  ikc  •faf  tt  ih  w  pn-v-^K 

Nwkn  a,*  NMia  i>d  Mn.  Mma.  rnkmc*  fmtn  KbwU  I.o»P  ««1  M>v  L.-.ra  .oi  Hiu  Ui>Ht.  I>>ir» 
ItM  Wriitia  It^an  Md  Mn.  H-tecb  Mr  Ma.«d  H«ku«  r«ti>.^  i.^  Wn.  I.kM.  H>.  AUrkk  Kd  Mft 
MncK  Ml    S-Umagif.  mi  m  ttorw  ptMl  aiard  Lmf/Uk^  (d  dM<«<fnU.i  <:d  Mm  Un|H». 

ricin  M  Kin.idr  nd  Inaly  i^Md  k|  Hiimkii  iW  Jm-y  x^  k?  'ka  Cad-i  H*  Gaifn,  ■•  mI  a*  k,  ika 

Sipad  h,  *,  Mm  autm.  ■■■  ta                  ~     .'  »  '  *     ^^^^^^.    ■ 
S^aad  kr  *.  •.«.  iMtoim  Mk..^      Jfftfi(i.  1  r^i^^^ 
i««d  ky  MawikMMi  J«-j.  atonw      .^.««...    7   Xwi^^— ^  1 
Spad  ky  Tk*  CW>  Hi*  Cm»r.  ttm^mS^ *'-4^^'^-'  '^ . 

wto»to*.rip.to»  Ci/;'y^r,:/A<>»y  ----.J 


THE  SPORTING   NARRATIVE 


•to  *•  l*«  Md  (a>«  b  i«lk  TV  Mu  al  lli.«i  (>£ai  cU  Alxk  rv,v.  ».«.»  AI!.«<j»aA^*>,>)>aiLl'a«K  ftcj  ■  a 
fc.^  aad  •  VK  M  fcdi>.  a»i.  if  V  irrldrr.!.l«,  ui  d-m  «p«i  h..  M..  in^  d»  4  i.  (V  ■».  .f  (»m. 
MM.  Tkk  laHo  <^''<^  ia  af  *«  M^iwJ  iH  k'.^  km.  a^l  kui  k»«  I«t.  \mr~*  n  a  p«aM<il  |<,lnlnM 
m  *•  kaeka  «f  )V  W,<  Hal  laalk  UVi.-.  Kd  al  PM,-k«*  al  kN  l»^  lad  >^^  1  &ad  k  d^.-aad  aV* 
toto  anirto  cava  to  ^aniu.  iV  «<ka.(nd  mar  pr-«r  M  K<iv  «f  Ito  ^bM^^a  a  nd  to  faiUk  HoiAM  *• 
Mh  i<  Itoaa  b  a  LM^f  AaMar  aad  kai  a  hmm  mi,*  ./  toi  ..a  , 

THE    TKAININC. 


to  ak  Kd  a  katt  |»d 


TUB    COUK51. 
I  tiM  irrt  •»«  «  iV  tta  Dn  '^l.  Im  iV  i:*^  nEigr  N«li  au  n'lxk. 
hUlmtl  .if  \»...ai  l>Mi»      ll^nt  MiM^-.^itrila  |ni.oj  and  iV  '  nfT- 
ton<ia({tu«.      TV  tv>.J  ..«^.-tS.:  J.d  frrff  minx  <rf  iac-4>ciiinca  to  llil  dtc  Mltb  <if  da 


THE    STAIT 
Mi  t*r>d  t.atoif*>     TV  b»«  xAgt^  iVii  OMd  k  rawi  Ika*  ai  iV  «»tl.«p<w.iV  «ni  ?iw  iCxmuI  •aaxnad 

wmtt  WvlVr    Bad  a  a  ■la'anf  <(>^   ntod  <■  kf    HlB>«4.i^n  J.  -xi   larf   TV   ).<»• 


THE    BACB. 

la  to*  ka*  tl  m  iMnartr  rM  vd  bnrr  nal  krfjx  a^k^i  tV  ina  •»  btl  iMd  k>-vi»<  irn..  tV  nad  »«■ 
i%k<  to  M.  TV  *mum  ■.'.{Mil  kd  Kd  TV  klu  »^.<drd  lo  ihr  . >j£  «p  uid  ««-•  t~i.«rd  Un.  For  IV 
fall   torn  laan.  rack   M  k,  •   i..<d  or  »  ah^ntahlT     kul  ■»»  wiH^ig  ...  >.c,  r.^..      IH  (»i  r>V>  V«a(  filVd 

pa  Mo(  kaW  kr  kMh.  «m,^  a  hj<7  »»  •»>«  iiid  ^  i  d-i,-;:  C  ••>^       Al  ll«  (oM  H  aM  u^V^ri  fw. 

a  d.a«  aa  *jm^  kA  la-i  kiiMJla/i  t»  rV  a«^«  (^  l!«  t..ik.rr  Irha  Wkn  (^  odn  aM  ralM.  iV 
•«a  m*  Mill  •tor.i.Vt  m  ik»Ur,.  Al  iVw:  ui  nl-.  >v  (.»,..r  ,^  m  i  tn^-vi-^a^  >r.H  •>  ki..F  Ik*  mn 
Wad  aad  aaokVk  ixaaall  m  iV  nswi^fniM  al  >V  c«ti.vc  .J  l<.r  r.!l^  Hi-  <ik-f...f.  >  'mJ  dw  V 
•aoi^ad  a  amul  kp.xi.d»*aa.  aa  i^iaf  t,«  »Avm.  ,M  fK.-j  al<.i.  a>  trA   I  fy».i  iltfxkn  .baa  la  .|na  t.to«, 

ak«wiH  Ik*  ■a<4aaa  ^ijij  A  iVal  TV«gt>  kalk  •ria  U,^>^  M  iNa  t^r^  l>«  BirtM  f,»-''r  (•<  •>■ 
>«Bu«t  KM  otiniWM  .w  i!,*.  a.'J  b!e«  »wa»  fcV.  u  «J.rt,  !!lvk.-vl,  ...  t'l  •».rk.     TV  f  ^^5,  r-   -j»  ../  ►  ««.« 

Cwtoalljr  |a!.la«  i«»a  k»  .d  Koa.  CVr.'xIrri  F-^a«f  d*«  af^^aj  .^>..r.  >  >,r,  i,  f»f  of  (mIT  a  >>..  Il.a«> 
dotoc  to*  •k.da  JiMw  to  na  toan  and  i<r,<xk!  ratoMA     Kaaa  kad  «Mad  to  vm^itt.  torn  nia  itui  id  ik< 


RFHARKS. 
TV  dMSuddia  aadn  aMA  ddi  |l.k;  mkI>  aaa  arfln]  na  v),  U 
CtomI.    Ta  iV  nmah*  rifm  af  to*  k,  biart.  and  to*  driak  aad  daia  > 

bra»x  am  fciaia  to-s  >ri.-k^  To  kraalV  al  all.  is  a«k  a  larr^rd  uxj  d^^^rtxl  aiapavVn..  rat  MX 
kR.aA*  «f  la  A*  ivqaarad  Maik  «m  p^ruJaa.  ifcitctHf;.  dinf.d..as|t.  KirJ  bbor  T>.ii  Uch  ,  ari-fiina  » 
IV  Vtkl«av.  .««.■«  a^kal  Ar,  i.i  i.a<bf  »r!.  .wvj,.=  ».^  a.  rv»fc,«  to  all .  bw,  u  »..  ,.«!-'«.  ik- 
Baatn  mi^i  w,fta,-X  loi  ,i«r<.  Jr.)  <aV  iV  >>!.«'•  aakk  iVl  «d  ik.fV  koan  t>  1^  •  ■>>  d>d 
a.-M<|<ntni  f.-m  ad  r-'X  •*«  '•  "^  s»  TV  l^  wvi«  rrr  i.aiU  iva  U  k>  *  Ifrl  (-n  ^rr-;*.  .t..,  . 
rV  Ul>.   Oia-.xWi   U-CK«.  ja   Hrt  Cr  t.M  uid   .if   T  ..<r  ran.  •  Mrrr  1^  to  carry.'   lad    K«a<.H  paa> 


uigiuzeu  oy  -vj  v^v_/pt  l^ 


3IO 


The  Bookman 


Selma  Uifferlof. 


the  distance  to  be  covered  by  the  actual 
competitors  on  .the  appointed  day  as  long 
as  possible.  Newton  Centre  was  the 
turning-point,  and  there,  both  being 
winded,  they  sought  some  refreshment. 
But  "a  few  sickly  looking  oranges"  were 
all  they  could  find.  These  they  ate  sit- 
ting on  the  doorstep  of  the  little  shop. 
This  explains  the  allusion  in  the  third 
section  of  the  narrative.  The  copy  of  the 
exceedingly  rare  broadside,  here  repro- 
duced, is  the  one  which  formerly  belonged 
to  A.  V.  S.  Anthony,  who  witnessed  the 
signatures  on  the  Articles  of.  Agree- 
ment." 

The  recent  publication  of  a  volume  of 
short  stories  by  Miss 
Selma  Lagerlof,  From  a 
Swedish  Homestead,  re- 
calls the  story  of  that 
young  author's  beginning  in  literature, 
almost  ten  years  ago.  The  Idun,  a 
weekly  literary  journal  published  in 
Stockholm,  offered  a  prize  of  two 
thousand  kroners  (about  $540)  for 
the  best  short  story  to  be  submitted  to 
the  editors  within  a  given  time.  Miss 
Lagerlof  decided  to  compete  for  the 
prize,  but  when  she  had  completed  her 
story,  she  had  so  little  confidence  in  her 
work  that  she  refused  to  enter  her  manu- 
script. One  of  her  sisters,  however,  dis- 
covered the  manuscript  where  it  was  hid- 
den, and  sent  it  to  the  editors  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  author.  The  story  was 
promptly  accepted,  and  the  first  prize 
awarded  to  Miss  Lagerof.  It  is  said 
that  one  of  the  judges  in  the  competition 
sat  up  all  night  reading  the  story.  His 
wife  becoming  anxious  about  him,  went 
down  into  the  library  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  found  her  husband  poring  over 
the  pages  of  the  manuscript  and  now  and 
then  glancing  over  his  shoulder.  "That 
must  be  a  very  interesting  story,"  she 
said,  "but  why  do  you  keep  looking  over 
your  shoulder  in  that  funny  way?"  "It 
is  an  interesting  story,"  he  replied,  "but 
I  keep  looking  around  to  make  sure  that 
the  devil  is  not  sitting  behind  me  in  that 
rocking-chair." 

On  the  19th  of  April  the  "In  Memo- 
riam"  notices  in  the  London  Times  con- 
tained the  following : 

Gbobgb   Gordon    Noel,   Cord   Byron,   died 


nobly  for  Greece  at  Missolonghi,  April  19th, 
1824. 

"When  love,  who  sent,  forgot  to  save 
The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  brave." 
— The  Bride  of  Abydos. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  speaking  of  his  death, 
said:  "It  is  as  if  the  sun  had  gone  out." 

The  explanation  of  the  notice  is  that  a 
lady  who  admired  Byron  left  a  sum  of 
money  for  a  wreath  of  Marechal  Niel 
roses  to  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  Byron's 
statue  in  Hyde  Park  gardens,  and  for 
this  "In  Memoriam"  notice  to  appear  un- 
til the  authorities  of  Westminster  Abbey 
should  permit  the  one  word  "Byron"  to 
be  inscribed  in  "Poet's  Corner." 

Here  is  a  strange  story  from  Minne- 
apolis, where  Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne 
has  been  spending  much  of  his  time  dur- 
ing his  present  stay  in  the  United  States. 
The  circulating  library  of  Minneapolis 
has  issued  a  statement  which  is  bound  to 
have  an  immense  influence  on  the  sale  of 
The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl.  No  mar- 
ried woman,  says  this  statement,  will  be 
allowed  to  take  the  book  from  the  library 
shelves  without  a  written  order  from  her 
husband;  and  no  young  girl  without  a 
written  order  from  her  parents  or  guar- 
dians. We  wonder  what  the  Stetsonian 
Sisters  have  to  say  about  the  matter. 

In  a  review  of  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth, 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  columns 
of  the  Boston  Transcript,  the  writer  con- 
cluded with  the  startling  information  that 
it  had  finally  been  discovered  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  was  one  Elinor  Glyn. 
This,  however,  is  not  near  so  ludicrous 
as  a  recent  English  review  of  Mr.  Ir- 
ving Bacheller*s  Ehen  Holden,  The  re- 
view in  question  appeared  in  the  issue  of 
Literature  of  April  6.  Part  of  it  runs  as 
follows : 

Americans  are  fairly  acute  judges  of  litera- 
ture. Above  all,  their  taste  is  healthy.  Few 
morbid  works  have  the  run  across  (sicl)  the 
Atlantic  that  a  book  like  David  Harum  or 
Ehen  Holden  enjoys.  The  latter  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  old  negro  who  gives  the 
book  its  title,  though  he  is  not  the  hero,  and 
the   love-story   tliat  runs  through   the  pages 

is  carried  on  by  white  folk.     /^^^^^^^T^ 
uigiiized  by  VjOOy  IC 
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This  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have 
found  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  ut- 
terly preposterous  letters  which  find  their 
way  to  magazines  and  to  publishing 
houses.  The  following  epistles  were  re- 
ceived within  a  few  months  recently  by  a 
periodical  published  in  this  city.  No 
comment,  we  think,  is  necessary. 

I. 
Dear  Editor. 

I  write  these  few  ill  contrived  lines  asking 
you  if  you  can  please  inform  me  of  any  paper 
that  I  can  get  to  write  Romantic  Storries  for. 

I  am  an  un  experanced  hand  but  I  have  such 
a  strong  desire  to  write  Romantic  Storryes 
and  I  cant  help  but  think  if  only  I  had  some 
paper  to  write  for  that  I  could  write  some 
few  that  would  be  of  interest — as  I  have  all 
Ways  indulged  in  Reading  Storries,  and  I  can 
Write  some  few  Romantic  Storries  of  Real 
facts  as  I  am  some  little  bit  experanced  in 
love  affairs.  So  please  take  notic  to  this  ap- 
pealing and  let  me  hear  from  you:  if  you 
cant  advise  me  on  this  subject  Please  send 
my  name  throughout  the  land  as  I  would  love 
to  get  Work  in  the  writing  business. 

II. 
Madam : 

As  I  have  just  written  a  story  titled   "A 

journey  of  Love,"  it  has  between   i,8oo  and 

10,000  words  in  it,  and  would  like  to  send  it 

to  you  to  judge,  and  if  you  think  it  worthy 

of  publication,  and  would  want  it,  but  if  not 

return  it  at  my  expense.    Also  please*tell  me 

how  to  send  it  to  you,  and  the  meaning  of 

MSS. 

III. 
Kinde  Editor  i  write  this  letter  to  you  to 
know  if  you  would  like  to  buy  two  good  storys 
i  have  written  two  that  every  one  heer  has 
seen  them  say  they  can  not  be  beat  by  any 
one  and  i  would  like  to  sell  them  to  some  good 
story  paper  i  will  let  you  have  my  storys 
cheap  pleas  let  me  hear  frome  you  at  once  the 
tittle  of  my  storys  is  first  the  bride  of  missouri 
second  the  girl  that  had  two  lovers  or  her 
fathers  mistake  i  will  exspect  an  answer  frome 
you  at  once  i  am  very  Respt. 
p.  s.  Pleas  tell  me  what  you  pay  for  good 
storys  i  am  all  most  shure  you  will  buy  my 
storys  as  they  are  so  good  one  of  our  best 
lawers  here  say  my  last  story  is  worth  fifty 
dollars  to  any  good  story  paper. 

IV. 
Dear  Editor 

I   have  been  a   literature   student   for   two 


years  and  have  had  splendid  training  in  G>m- 
position.  I  would  like  to  start  in  literary 
work  and  write  to  get  your  terms.  My  line 
of  writing  is  argumentative  essay  writing.  I 
have  one  of  about  900  words  on  hand  at  pres- 
ent the  title  of  which  is:  The  Duties  of  an 
Educated  American,"  and  I  have  another  one 
started  entitled  "Real  Heroes."  If  you  can 
print  these  and  give  me  a  price  for  them  you 
will  greatly  oblige. 

V. 
Dear  Sirs 

Could  you  use  some  fictions  stories  from  my 
pen?  And  what  remuneration  do  you  allow. 
I  would  be  pleased  to  contribute  as  often  as 
disired  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  at  your 
Earliest  conveinance  (sic),  I  remain  respect- 
fully 

P.  S.  I  can  furnish  sample  upon  request. 
Also,  if  agreeable  to  you  all  I  would  like  to 
write  under  a  nom  de  plume. 

VI. 
Kind  Sirs: — 

As  I  am  in  the  business  of  writing  stories 
for  papers  I  thought  I  would  ask  you  if  you 
would  favor  me  by  letting  me  write  for  your 
paper.  We  take  your  paper,  and  by  us  obliging 
you  thusly,  I  hope  you  will  reciprocate  by 
granting  my  favor.  If  you  do,  you  will  favor 
me  by  writing  the  particulars  in  full. 

VII. 
Dear  Sirs 

Having  a  good  idea  about  English  Compo- 
sition, and  being  an  experienced  writer;  I 
thought  perhaps  you  would  be  glad  to  get  a 
contribution  of  good  stories,  for  your  paper. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  of  the 

and  know  the  worth  of  its  literature.  I  feel 
that  I  have  the  ability  to  contest  with  any  of 
its  writers.  Wishing  to  hear  what  encour- 
agement, I  may  receive  from  you,  I  hope  to 
receive  an  immediate  answer.    Yours  in  hope. 

VIII. 

Editor  of 

I  drop  you  a  few  lines  in  regard  to  Writers 
I  have  a  taste  for  such  work  I  have  composed 
several  pieces  of  poetry  and  I  would  like  to 
write  for  some  paper  do  you  pay  for  such 
work !  I  will  send  you  a  Sample  of  my  com- 
posing a  piece  of  poetry  Entitled  Fane  Idea 
of  Love  you  can  see  such  writing  as  I  do  and 
then  send  me  your  terms  and  also  return  my 
poetry  as  I  will  also  write  to  other  papers. 
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IX. 

Sir  you  will  find  Stamp  enclosed  for  which 
you  will  please  write  me  immediately  what 
Sum  will  be  allowed  me  for  a  Love  Story  of 
Say  Something  over  10,000  words,  this  Story 
that  I  have  almost  G)mpleted  is  a  true  one 
having  Some  experience  in  Same — I  am  pre- 
pared to  relate  the  events  just  as  they  hap- 
pened you  will  please  tell  me  also  how  I  am 
to  send  Story  i  e  in  what  Style  and  how  writ- 
ten you  I  presume  fix  all  question  marks  and 
So  on — ^as  need  be  Shall  I  divide  off  chapters 
or  will  you  do  that  this  being  my  first  expe- 
rience in  writing  a  Story  you  will  be  as  Kind 
in  aiding  me  as  possible  if  Successful  in  this 
will  make  it  a  practice  I  am  not  compelled  to 
use  my  real  name  in  regard  to  the  Story  am 
I  or  am  I  not?  I  will  sign  my  real  name  to 
this  in  order  to  be  certain  of  reply  you  will 
please  give  this  your  immediate  attention. 


Dear.  Sir. 

I.  have  three  short  storys  I.  would  like  very 
much  to  sellthe  three  weighed  together  weigh 
one  pound  and  ahalf  will  you  Kindly  let  me 
Know  if  you  would  like  to  examine  the  Mss. 
if  so  I.  shall  send  it  to  you  hoping  to. hear 
from  you  at  an  early  date  I.  remain 

Very  Respectfully. 


To  the  above  we  may  add  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  came  to  The  Bookman 
a  few  mornings  ago : 


Dear  Sirs:— Wont  you  please  let  me  know 
why  you  kept  my  MSS  so  long  and  now  re- 
turn it?  I  simply  wrote  you  thinking  per- 
haps it  had  never  reached  you,  or  that  you  have 
forgotten  it.  Please  sirs,  if  you  intended  to 
publish  it  wont  you  do  so  yet  and  how  soon 
can  you?  Also  under  what  terms?  If  you 
cant  publish,  wont  you  please  tell  me  of  some 
publisher  who  would  help  me?  I  enclose 
Sample  of  my  Paper.  Please  dont  take  me  for 
a  freak,  but  a  honest  young  man  who  trys 
to  fight  the  battles  of  life  senseable.  .  .  . 
This  I  only  mention  as  a  part  history  of  my 
life.  If  you  accept,  pay  me  a  snug  sum  now 
and  remainder  years  royalty.  Then  go  to 
work  and  announce  in  the  Patent  Sheet  and 
Associated  Press  Papers  that  you  paid  mc 
$100,000.00  for  the  MSS.  This  they  will  take 
up  as  a  news  item.  I  will  keep  all  this  strictly 
secret  and  so  can  you.    Have  a  short  history 

of  my  life  with  a  large  Picture  of .    Under 

my  picture  have  the  words,  "The  handsome 
Young  Hoosier  Author  who  made  himself 
famous  and  received  $100,000.00  for,  "A  Few 
Strokes  of  his  Pen." 

Hoping  at  least  to  hear  from  you  again,  I 
remain  for  business, 

Sincerely, 

If  you  cant  allow  me  anything,  put  it  out  at 
least,  so  I  will  get  before  the  Public.  I  will 
return  the  Story  at  request 

We  may  also  add  that  the  "handsome 
young  Hoosier  author"  has  favoured  us 
with"  his  picture. 
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Back  from  the  strenuous  wars  he  comes  to  me. 

He  is  my  son,  grown  brown,  with  strange  scarred  hands ; 

The  months  of  blood  and  death  in  alien  lands 
Are  in  his  face ;  his  boyish  will  to  be 
Is  four-fold  won.    I  glow  and  weep  to  see 

The  trodden  meadow  blackened  with  the  bands 

Of  bearded,  marching  men  whom  he  commands. 
With  being  re-arranged  he  comes  to  me. 

I,  small  beside  him,  try  to  utter  prayers ; 

I,  honored  for  the  laurels  that  he  wears  I 

God  knows,  God  knows  I  stand  with  empty  hands, 

And  lonesome  heart  no  meed  of  praises  warms. 

I  cnish  the  laurel  branch.    Oh,  God,  I  miss 

The  soft-mouthed  baby  I  can  never  kiss ! 


JOHN  FOSTER 

By  HAMILTON  W.  MABIE 


It  was  late  in  April  when  John  Foster's 
life,  long  sinking,  like  a  flickering  flame, 
suddenly  went  out.  He  was  not  an  old 
man  so  far  as  years  went,  but  he  had  lived 
his  life  as  completely  as  if  his  three-score 
had  been  lengthened  into  four-score 
years  and  ten.  Those  who  knew  him 
best,  and  they  were  few,  had  marked  a 
sudden  change  not  long  before;  a  re- 
laxation of  purpose  in  a  face  that  had  al- 
ways reflected  the  man's  mind  and  heart 
swiftly  and  unerringly.  The  quietude 
and  acquiescence  that  followed  a  lifelong 
intensity  of  expression  meant  no  surren- 
der, but  rather  a  fulfilment  of  purpose; 
the  concentration  of  nature  was  no  longer 
necessary;  and  the  bow,  long  bent, 
sprung  swiftly  back.  The  neighbours, 
as  they  went  silently  into  the  darkened 
room,  were  awed  by  the  victorious  calm 
which  touched  the  rugged  features  with 
something  of  supernal  beauty.  The 
face  had  been  full  of  an  inscrutable 
meaning,  but  it  had  never  before  borne 
such  an  expression  not  only  of  quiet  ac- 
ceptance, but  of  final  peace. 

Some  of  the  older  men,  hard-handed 
and  hard-minded  farmers,  whose  life  had 
been  an  unbroken  struggle  with  reluctant 
soil  and  uncertain  skies,  instinctively  re- 
sented the  calm  assurance  of  success  which 
rested  on  John  Foster's  face  like  a  deci- 
sive judgment  on  his  life  These  older 
men  had  looked  askance  at  their  neigh- 
bour for  half  a  century,  and  they  mutely 
protested  against  the  irrevocable  reversal 
of  their  judgment  which  the  touch  of 


death  had  made  clear  beyond  all  question- 
ing. To  their  unsympathetic  glance 
there  was  something  almost  immoral  in 
this  assumption  of  success  by  one  whose 
career  had  been  an  obvious  failure.  There 
had  been  no  evil  in  John  Foster;  the 
hardest  of  the  dry-eyed  and  sober-visaged 
men  never  laid  any  such  charge  at  his 
door ;  but  there  had  been  a  lifelong  disre- 
gard of  the  traditional  wisdom  of  the  ru- 
ral community,  sometimes  breaking  into 
fiery  contempt  of  its  prudential  philoso- 
phy and  its  toilsome  surrender  to  the 
hardest  conditions  of  its  life.  These 
men  had  never  rebelled  against  the  stub- 
bom  soil  that  seemed  to  bear  nothing 
graciously,  after  the  manner  of  Nature  in 
kindlier  climes,  but  had  to  be  beaten  and 
broken  into  fertility.  There  was  no  fel- 
lowship between  them  and  their  sur- 
roundings; there  was  rather  an  un- 
broken conflict;  Nature  must  master 
them  or  they  must  master  Nature,  and 
they  never  stopped  work  to  discuss  the 
question  of  alternatives.  They  had  con- 
quered, and  in  the  conquest  they  found 
the  only  evidence  of  successful  living  of 
which  they  took  knowledge.  John  Fos- 
ter scorned  both  the  process  and  the  re- 
sult; he  would  live  open-handed  and 
open-hearted  with  Nature  come  what 
might,  and  this  was  the  chief  cause  of  his 
offending.  "  'Pears  like  as  if  he  hadn't 
cum  out  so  bad  after  all,"  was  old  Mr. 
Ferguson's  comment  as  he  returned  to  his 
neighbours  in  the  hall,  awkwardly  holding 
his  rarely  worn,  old-fashioned  silk  hat  in 
his  hand ;  and  this  seemed  to  be  the  gen- 
eral opinion,  with  an  undercurrent  of  un- 
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expressed  dissent  from  the  verdict  which 
John  Foster  had  taken  the  liberty,  with 
the  mighty  aid  of  death,  to  pronounce  on 
his  own  Hfe  in  defiance  of  the  judgment 
of  those  who  thought  they  knew  him 
best. 

Out  of  doors  there  was  a  winning  soft- 
ness in  the  air,  Hke  a  gentle  repentance 
for  months  of  climatic  wrongdoing; 
winter  still  lingered,  but  there  were  signs 
that  its  icy  hands  were  loosening  their 
grip  on  the  streams  and  fields.  In  that 
remote  and  hilly  country  spring  is  always 
a  late  comer,  and  it  was  an  intangible 
touch  of  colour  in  the  sky  and  an  intangi- 
ble touch  of  softness  in  the  atmosphere 
that  betokened  its  coming  at  North  Hill. 
The  near  hills  were  still  white,  save  the 
bare  summits,  from  which  the  fierce  winds 
had  swept  the  snow.  In  the  distance  the 
circle  of  great  peaks  were  shining  as  in 
mid-winter,  and  the  bold  outlines  of  the 
mountain  that  rose  solitary  in  the  far 
North  cut  sharply  into  the  blue. 

II. 

Nature  is  not  often  so  companionable 
to  the  higher  moods,  so  indifferent  to  the 
lower  needs,  as  in  this  noble  country, 
where  the  land  shapes  itself  into  such 
sublime  pictures  and  yields  so  reluctantly 
its  modicum  of  grain.  It  was  John  Fos- 
ter's fate  to  be  alone  in  his  fellowship 
with  Nature,  while  all  his  neighbours 
were  fighting  the  stubborn  fields  inch  by 
inch.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  such 
ministration  was  made  to  his  spirit;  he 
was  glad  that  Nature  did  not  serve  his 
body  too  carefully ;  he  accepted  the  hard 
fare  and  forgot  it,  as  the  poor  student 
forgets  his  poverty  when  he  finds  him- 
self at  last  within  reach  of  the  books  of 
which  he  has  dreamed.  John  Foster  could 
not  remember  a  time  wTien  the  clustering, 
hills  and  the  remote  and  solitary  moun- 
tains had  not  been  friendly  to  him ;  they 
had  gathered  round  his  childhood  as  the 
stars  had  brooded  over,  it,  and  both  had 
bidden  him  welcome  and  made  him  feel 
at  home  with  them.  The  little  farmhouse 
stood  on  the  ridge  of  the  uplands,  and  on 
either  hand  the  surrounding  country  lay 
spread  out  like  a  map  to  the  far  horizons. 
To  the  north  and  west  there  were  long, 
irregular  processions  of  hills,  sweeping 
away  in  sublime  disorder  to  join  their 
leader  in  the  far  north ;  to  the  south  and 


east  a  rolling  country  was  divided  by 
rivers  and  dotted  with  villages.  Few 
travellers  crossed  the  hill  to  the  village 
that  lay  a  mile  and  more  beyond,  and  for 
the  most  part  John's  childhood  was  as 
solitary  as  if  it  had  been  cast  on  an  island 
in  mid-seas.  But  the  boy  never  knew 
what  loneliness  was.  The  deserted  road, 
the  rugged  hillsides,  the  woodlands,  were 
populous  with  life;  he  knew  all  their 
ways  and  had  mastered  all  their  secrets. 
When  daisies  were  afield  he  was  more 
active,  but  frozen  rivulets  and  drifts  of 
snow  found  him  hardly  less  happy.  The 
deepest  truths  often  lie  sleeping  in  the 
heart  of  a  child  long  before  he  knows  of 
their  presence  or  understands  what  they 
say  to  him.  He  has  subtle  perceptions 
of  the  world  about  him  which  seem 
wholly  of  the  senses,  but  which  register 
the  first  delicate  contacts  of  his  spirit 
with  Nature.  Nothing  seems  quite  real 
to  him,  or  at  least  not  quite  complete,  be- 
cause everything  hints  at  something 
more  wonderful  and  magical  which  is  to 
come.  There  were  days  when  John 
haunted  the  woods  and  waited  breath- 
less for  something  to  happen.  What  he 
expected  he  could  not  have  described ;  he 
did  not  know;  he  only  knew  that  the 
air  was  full  of  whispers;  that  all  man- 
ner of  secrets  were  being  exchanged; 
that  there  seemed  to  be  a  mysterious  un- 
derstanding between  the  trees,  the  birds, 
the  winds,  and  the  clouds,  from  which  he 
was  excluded;  not  because  there  was 
any  desire  to  shut  him  out,  but  because 
it  was  impossible  to  make  him  under- 
stand. 

John  felt  himself  on  the  most  friendly 
footing  with  this  magical  world,  but  the 
thinnest  of  veils  seemed  to  envelop  him 
and  make  clear  sight  impossible.  He  had 
a  teasing  sense  of  having  his  hand  on  the 
latch,  but  not  being  able  to  open  the 
door.  This  dimness  of  vision  often  gave 
the  things  which  surrounded  him  a 
touch  of  unreality;  to  him  as  to  the 
Prince  in  Tennyson's  charming  poem : 

On  a  sudden  in  the  midst  of  men  and  day, 
And  while  I  walk'd  and  talk'd  as  heretofore, 
I  seem'd  to  move  among  a  world  of  ghosts. 
And  feel  myself  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 

The  boy's  imagination  was  beginning 
to  play  its  magical  tricks  with  his  vision, 
and  the  most  solid  things  took  on  a 
dreamlike  vagueness,  and  the  most  un- 
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substantial  became  solid  realities.  The 
world  was  the  more  beguiling  to  him  be- 
cause it  surrounded  him  with  mysteries 
instead  of  revealing  sharp  outlines  and 
hard  realities.  It  was  a  wonder  world,  as 
it  is  to  every  imaginative  child;  and  he 
went  through  it  with  eager  step,  expect- 
ing every  moment  to  surprise  its  hidden 
life  by  sudden  and  complete  discovery. 
The  stretches  of  forest,  the  meadows,  the 
hills,  the  quiet  places  in  the  heart  of  the 
woods,  the  stars  moving  in  sublime  pro- 
cession past  his  window,  the  glowing  of 
the  day  and  its  fading:  these  things 
touched  his  spirit  with  influences  so  fine 
and  sensitive  that  they  fashioned  him 
without  awakening  him  out  of  the 
dream  of  childhood.  Of  this  companion- 
ship with  the  wild  things  of  the  wood 
and  the  bright  things  of  the  sky  he 
never  spoke;  he  could  hardly  have  put 
his  thoughts  about  them  into  language; 
in  truth,  he  did  not  think  about  them ;  he 
lived  in  them. 

III. 

There  was  another  life  which  was  as 
plain  and  straight  as  the  old  road  which 
ran  in  front  of  the  house ;  he  knew  what 
it  had  for  him  to  do  and  he  did  it;  it 
never  once  occurred  to  him  to  try  to  es- 
cape from  it.  He  seemed  bom  as  much 
a  part  of  it  as  of  the  other  world  of  which 
he  never  spoke.  The  life  of  this  tangible 
world  began  very  early  in  the  morning 
and  ended  when  the  light  faded;  and  it 
was  filled  with  all  manner  of  things  to  be 
done;  that  miscellaneous  work  which 
falls  to  a  boy  on  a  farm.  Whenever  his 
feet  could  save  the  feet  of  a  man,  his 
feet  made  the  journey  to  the  mill  or  the 
blacksmith's  forge  or  the  country  store; 
whenever  his  hands  could  save  a  man's 
hands,  his  hands  did  the  work.  He  was 
at  everybody's  beck  and  call;  and  he 
knew  no  higher  wisdom  than  to  serve 
every  one  as  he  could.  Unconsciously 
he  was  grounding  himself  in  reality  at 
the  very  moment  when  reality  was  begin- 
ning to  have  secondary  meanings  for 
him. 

His  surroundings  were  plain  to  the 
point  of  bareness ;  for  the  farm  was  nig- 
gardly in  disposition ;  the  house  was  full 
of  children ;  there  were  so  many  bodies 
to  be  fed  and  clothed  that  there  was  little 
left  for  the  nurture  and  furnishing  of  the 
mind,    Th^re  was  no  touch  of  romance 


in  the  work  or  the  home;  there  were 
few  books  to  read,  and  these,  with  a  sin- 
gle exception,  had  nothing  to  say  to  the 
boy  who  had  found  that  another  and  a 
finer  crop  could  be  taken  off  the  farm,  if 
one  knew  how  to  harvest  it.  There  was 
little  in  common  between  the* world  in 
which  the  boy  worked  and  the  world  in 
which  he  lived.  He  passed  through  the 
first  in  a  kind  of  dream,  doing  with  me- 
chanical fidelity  what  was  set  as  his  task ; 
in  the  second  he  was  alert,  eager,  expect- 
ant, as  if  a  moment's  inattention  might 
cost  him  something  on  which  his  heart 
was  set.  Nobody  could  find  fault  with 
him,  but  nobody  predicted  success  of  any 
kind  for  him ;  he  seemed  like  one  of  that 
vast  company  who  serve  the  world  in  si- 
lence and,  having  had  not  such  wages  as 
they  earned,  but  as  the  world  chose  to 
give  them,  quietly  vanish  and  are  seen  no 
more.  If  the  boy  had  ambitions,  he 
never  spoke  of  them ;  when  a  day's  work 
was  done  he  passed  on  as  if  he  never  ex- 
pected to  gain  anything  from  it;  of  the 
future  he  seemed  to  have  no  thought ;  he 
paid  for  the  right  to  live,  and  having  set- 
tled his  account  with  the  actual,  escaped 
at  once  into  the  world  where  his  heart 
was.  His  body  was  often  at  work  while 
his  mind  was  at  play ;  for  birds  sang  over 
the  meadows  as  he  did  his  chores,  and 
over  the  harvest  field  there  was  always 
the  arch  of  the  sky,  with  room  enough 
for  a  boy's  soul  to  range  in  and  a  boy's 
heart  to  make  its  home. 

IV. 

However  silent  and  "uninterested  he 
might  be  on  the  farm,  he  was  alive  to  the 
tips  of  his  fingers  in  the  woods.  The  mo- 
ment ^e  crossed  the  invisible  boundary 
into  the  territory  of  Nature  he  awoke  as 
if  out  of  sleep ;  his  face  was  full  of  ex- 
pectancy ;  his  eyes  were  everywhere ;  his 
body  seemed  to  be  instinct  with  intelli- 
gence, so  alert  was  his  attitude  and  so 
quick  were  his  movements.  All  his 
senses,  in  their  intentness,  combined  to 
develop  a  sixth  and  higher  sense,  com- 
pounded of  sight,  hearing,  touch,  smell, 
taste;  which  in  some  mysterious  way 
seemed  to  mingle  the  life  of  the  body  and 
of  the  spirit  into  one  indivisible,  uncon- 
scious, throbbing  life ;  he  lived  not  on  the 
surface  of  the  world,  where  a  thousand 
beautiful  appeaip?^„^fla§h§<t2pon  his 
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vision  and  then  vanished,  but  in  the  deep, 
flowing,  invisible  life  of  Nature.  Like 
the  older  myth-makers,  he  was  caught  up 
in  the  universal  movement  of  things  and 
borne  aloft  into  ecstasies  of  vision.  If 
he  had  understood  his  own  emotions  or 
been  able  to  give  them  speech,  he  would 
have  fashioned  out  of  his  dreams  and  the 
deep  joys  of  his  spirit  a  figure  as  elusive, 
as  spontaneous,  as  mysterious  as  Diony- 
sus; in  whom  was  embodied  not  only 
the  ripe  glow  of  the  wine,  but  the  free- 
dom, the  spontaneity,  the  leaping  vitality, 
the  power  of  abandon,  the  radiant  genius 
of  the  liberated  imagination.  All  these 
things  were  in  his  heart,  slowly  and 
dumbly  rising  into  his  mind. 

Those  who  saw  him  saw  none  of  these 
things;  they  saw  a  shy  New  England 
boy,  quiet,  silent,  intent  mainly  on  keep- 
ing out  of  the  way.  There  was  a  dawn- 
ing nobility  in  the  depth  of  the  eye,  the 
purity  of  the  brow,  the  moulding  of 
the  head ;  but  only  those  who  were  look- 
ing for  the  signs  of  greatness  discerned 
these  hints  and  foreshadowings.  In  the 
making  of  a  poet  Nature  is  so  secretive 
that  few  discover  her  purpose  until  it  is 
accomplished.  She  hides  her  interpre- 
ters from  recognition  by  their  fellows 
until  she  has  so  confirmed  them  in  the 
habit  of  vision  that  neither  neglect  nor 
applause  can  deflect  or  betray  them. 


V. 


So  far  no  book  had  ever  spoken  to 
John  Foster.  He  had  seen  a  few  vol- 
umes, and  from  one  book  he  had  heard 
many  things;  But  no  phrase  had  ever 
crossed  the  threshold  of  his  mind.  In 
the  little  bare  meeting-house  at  th^  point 
where  the  roads  crossed,  and  from  which 
the  whole  world  seemed  to  spread  out, 
he  heard  much  discussion  of  this  book 
and  frequent  appeals  to  it;  it  seemed  to 
be  a  Pandora's  box,  in  which  there  were 
weapons  for  one's  adversaries,  remedies 
for  one's  illnesses,  scourges  for  one's 
sins,  rewards  for  one's  virtues,  and  a 
plan  of  things  which  was  taken  apart  and 
put  together  again,  like  a  vast  and  unin- 
teresting puzzle.  Sometimes  out  of  all 
this  confusion  of  sounds  a  word,  a  sen- 
tence, a  picture,  an  incident  suddenly 
came  to  life  and  glowed  for  a  moment  and 
caught  the  boy  with  a  thrill  so  intense 
that  it  was  a  pain ;  and  then  the  fog  of  an 


unknown  language  drifted  in,  and  the 
glimpse  of  something  human  and  beauti- 
ful vanished.  The  atmosphere  was  life- 
less, cold  and  grey;  some  vast  system  of 
magic,  remote,  lying  far  apart  from  any- 
thing he  knew  or  felt,  seemed  to  hold  pos- 
session of  the  little  meeting-house,  as 
bare,  hard,  untouched  by  sun  and  cloud 
and  song  and  fragrance  as  the  rigid  lines 
of  the  building.  Everything  was  out  of 
key  with  Nature;  the  largeness,  the 
rushing  life;  the  vast  fertility,  the  im- 
measurable beauty,  included  everything 
except  the  stem,  ugly  little  structure, 
that  seemed  not  only  to  defy  the  elements, 
but  to  scorn  the  loveliness  and  to  set  the 
teeming  forces  of  Nature  at  defiance. 

In  winter  the  boy  looked  at  the  bit  of 
sky  which  showed  through  the  tiny  win- 
dow above  the  pulpit  like  a  little  back- 
ground of  heaven  behind  an  immense  ex- 
panse of  artificial  religious  landscape  of 
very  human  making,  or  listened  with  the 
inward  ear  to  the  faint,  far  murmur  of 
waters  in  the  mountain  brooks ;  in  sum- 
mer, when  the  windows  were  open,  he 
seemed  to  hear  all  manner  of  sounds 
beating  against  the  walls,  as  if  Nature 
were  trying  to  break  down  the  barriers 
and  flood  the  place  with  light  and 
warmth. 

It  was  a  great  puzzle  to  the  boy — this 
strange  severance  of  the  bare  little  build- 
ing from  the  world  which  was  so  vast 
and  beautiful,  this  unnatural  divorce  of 
the  things  he  heard  from  the  things  he 
knew  and  felt.  One  Sunday,  while  he 
was  still  a  child  and  this  mystery  per- 
plexed and  distressed  him,  a  strange  hand 
opened  the  book  and  a  strange  voice  read 
from  it.  The  voice  had  in  it  the  magic 
of  feeling  and  of  insight;  and  as  it  re- 
told one  of  those  old,  familiar  stories 
which  hold  the  mystery  of  life  and  are 
deeper  than  any  sounding  of  plummet, 
suddenly  the  book  came  to  life  and  the 
walls  seemed  to  dissolve,  and  with  a 
great  rush  of  fragrance,  caught  up  from 
fields  and  woods,  Nature  swept  into  the  • 
room.  If  there  had  been  the  stir  of  an- 
gels' wings  in  the  place  it  could  not  have 
been  holier  than  it  became  from  that 
hour;  for  the  harmony  once  heard  was, 
never  lost  again. 

When  the  boy  went  home  he  carried 
the  book  into  the  woods,  and  there  it 
sang  to  him  strange,  deep  harmonies  of 
the  stars,  with  gre?|jl^H#^?^tJ^e^teas 
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and  music  of  birds,  and  all  the  sweet,  fa- 
miliar melody  of  the  fields;  and  in  this 
shining  world  of  stars  and  seas  and  birds 
and  waving  grain,  which  he  knew  so  well, 
he  saw  strange  sights  of  men  moving  as 
in  great  dreams  or  caught  up  in  great 
storms  and  swept  like  leaves  hither  and 


thither;  and  his  heart  was  heavy  with 
the  burden  of  the  mystery  of  life  and 
sore  with  its  sorrows ;  and  the  veil  was 
lifted  from  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  men  as 
well  as  Nature ;  not  with  clear  sight,  but 
in  part  with  his  eyes  and  in  part  with  his 
•  imagination. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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as  one  of  England's  worthies,  he  stands 
to-day  supremely  to  the  front — ^a  states- 
man, a  soldier  and  a  man. 

Anne  was  queen  when  Marlborough's 
brilliant  career  as  commander-in-chief 
began,  and  while  he  conquered  France 
and  Spain,  Sarah  dominated  the  throne- 
room;  indeed,  it  might  be  said  that  at 
this  time,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  fate  of 
Western  Europe  was  in  the  hands  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Churchill.  War  was  for- 
mally declared  on  May  4,  1702.  Louis 
XIV.,  King  of  France,  possessed  vast  re- 
sources ;  his  troops  were  better  equipped 
and  better  officered  than  any  army  in 
Europe;  the  Allies  were  wrangling 
among  themselves,  and  England  as  rest- 
less as  a  child.  But  the  die  was  cast,  and 
Marlborough,  with  thirty  years  of  mili- 
tary experience  before  him,  struck  the 
first  blow  at  Flanders.  And  from  that 
time  on  he  depended  ever  upon  the  re- 
sults of  systematic  combination,  and 
never  hazarded  his  fortunes  in  a  single 
stroke,  trusting  rather  to  his  own  mas- 
terly arrangement  and  the  unfailing  re- 
sources of  his  great  military  enterprise. 
Against  him  loomed  the  finest  fortresses 
of  Europe,  constructed  with  the  skill  of 
Vauban,  but  with  victory  writ  in  blood 
across  his  brow  he  dashed  on  to  glorious 
triumph. 

For  two  years  the  campaign  was  car- 
ried on  with  no  little  degree  of  dissatis- 
faction. The  Dutch  were  obstinate,  and 
when  Marlborough  returned  to  England 
after  the  two  campaigns,  in  which  he  had 
done  nothing  but  strengthen  a  few  petty 
fortresses,  he  was  on  the  verge  of  what 
is  vulgarly  known  as  "throwing  up  the 
sponge."  But  he  decided  to  make 
another  plunge  into  the  sea  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  leaving  the  Dutch  to  g^ard 
the  Netherlands,  he  set  out  with  his  own 
troops  to  operate  along  the  Moselle  River. 
His  men  had  been  trained  to  practical  du- 
ties in  the  preceding  wars  of  William  IIL, 
and  from  the  outset  Marlborough  placed 
his  reliance  on  this  circumstance.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  third  campaign,  tfie 
Dutch  endeavoured  to  lure  him  back  from 
what  they  considered  reckless  manoeuv- 
ring, with  rumours  of  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  but  the  brave  commander 
pushed  on,  and  finally  reached  the  town  of 
Donawert,  situated  on  the  Danube  River. 
This  was  defended  by  thirteen  thousand 
men,  and  sufficiently  fortified  to  with- 


stand the  assault  of  the  English  until  the 
arrival  of  Villeroy  and  Tallard,  the 
French  and  Bavarian  commanders,  but 
Marlborough  took  time  by  the  fordock; 
and  although  his  troops  were  fatigued 
with  marching,  they  at  once  stormed  the 
fortifications,  with  the  result  that  the 
enemy  was  routed  and  the  town  deserted. 
Marlborough  lost  sixty-five  hundred 
men,  fifteen  hundred  of  whom  were 
killed. 

But  the  Bavarian  defence  was  now 
broken  and  the  way  comparatively  open 
for  an  advance.  Prince  Eugene,  who 
was  aiding  Marlborough,  was  holding  the 
enemy  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine 
in  the  meantime,  but  the  victory  of  the 
English  changed  the  plans  of  the  French. 
So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  diverging 
armies  met,  the  allied  forces  numbering 
fifty-two  thousand,  and  the  French  and 
Bavarian  army  fifty-six  thousand,  the 
Allies  being  stronger  in  cavalry,  the 
French  in  artillery. 

On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim 
the  marshes  were  untrampled,  and  the 
tall  grasses  and  reeds  the  haunt  of  the 
coot  and  hem.  The  rivulet  Nebel  sang 
on  its  course  to  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Danube,  and  the  shouts  from  the  village, 
the  smoke  from  the  chimneys  and  the 
gliding  sail  were  the  only  signs  of  life  in 
the  peaceful  valley.  Presently  there 
came  a  wild  rumour  which  sent  the  men 
from  the  fields,  and  caused  the  women  to 
clasp  their  young  to  their  breasts.  Over 
the  hills  sounded  the  tramp  of  feet,  the 
plunge  of  cavalry,  the  roll  of  dnuns. 
Down  into  the  solitude  marched  the 
flower  of  Britain,  the  favoured  of  the 
Dutch,  while  beyond,  at  the  spur  of  the 
hills,  rested  the  prestige  of  the  French. 

The  birds  were  driven  from  their 
roosts,  and  the  wild  fowl  flew  screaming 
into  the  timber  behind  the.  village  of  Blen- 
heim. Tents  were  pitched  and  camp-fires 
burned  red  against  the  whiteness.  Night, 
in  sore  alarm,  hurried  from  the  sky  and 
draped  her  robes  over  friend  and  foe; 
she  set  the  stars  and  moon  in  their  re- 
spective places,  and  sank  down  in  moody 
gloom,  her  breath  a  prayer  for  the  souls 
that  were  destined  to  rise  in  mighty  hosts 
from  the  mist-clad  marshes.  Then  at 
length  came  the  Dawn,  peeping  over  the 
eastern  line  of  purple,  shuddering  at  the 
sight  that  would  greet  her  eye,  and  blush- 
ing for  the  crime  of  impending  battle. 
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Marlborough's  plan  was  to  tease  the 
enemy  at  one  point  and  strike  hard  at 
another,  and  to  this  end  he  sent  Eugene 
and  Coutts  to  attack  the  village  of  Blen- 
heim, while  he  led  the  main  body  of  the 
Allies  across  the  Nebel.  The  great  camp 
was  moving;  Eugene  and  Coutts  were 
heading  toward  the  terrified  village, 
while  Marlborough,  upon  a  prancing 
charger,  steeled  his  eyes  and  prayed  for 
victory.  The  attack  began  simulta- 
neously— one  awful  roar,  one  sickening 
boom.  Four  hours  slipped  through  the 
hour-glass ;  Marlborough  had  gained  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Nebel  and  was  mov- 
ing on  Tallard's  centre.  Eugene  was 
hard  set,  but  rallying  and  pushing  on 
without  succour,  he  proved  himself  to  be 
the  man  for  the  moment.  Marlborough 
was  driving  the  French  to  madness.  His 
horse  was  shot  beneath  him;   the  house- 


tops of  Blenheim  were  crumbling  in 
smoke;  one  great  cry  of  terror  from  a 
thousand  lips,  and  with  a  fierce  jangle  of 
steel  and  snorting  of  steeds  four  thou- 
sand men  were  smothered  in  the  waters 
of  the  Danube. 

The  sun  sank  in  a  gold  cloud  of  smoke 
and  mist ;  the  battlefield  was  silent,  save 
the  wind  moaning  through  the  shattered 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  bearing  on  its 
sobbing  the  cry  of  the  wounded  like  unto 
a  distant  dirge.  The  waters  of  the  Dan- 
ube lapped  the  blood-stained  shore,  and 
the  current  hurried  on  its  ghastly  burden, 
as  if  impatient  to  wash  away  the  stain  of 
war. 

Thus,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the 
French  and  Bavarian  army  was  battered 
down  to  an  inferiority  from  which  it 
never  recovered,  and  Marlborough,  with 
twelve  thousand  less  men  looked  around 
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Marlborough's  commandership  extended 
down  to  the  year  171 1,  and  during  all 
this  time  he  achieved  such  triumphs  as  to 
place  upon  his  brow  the  wreath  of  immor- 
tal fame.  The  capture  of  Liege  and  Lille, 
and  the  battles  of  Ramillies  and  Oudenarde 
were  strokes  of  generalship  at  which  the 
world  stood  tremulous,  but  not  without 
envy.  The  battle  at  the  wood  of  Wynen- 
dail,  and  minor  actions  near  the  coast  of 


France,  bore  the  first  fruits  of  enmity. 
Marlborough  was  accused  of  favouritism, 
chiefly  in  giving  credit  to  General  Ca- 
dogan,  at  Wynendail,  which  was  said  to 
have  belonged  to  General  Webb.  Even 
Thackeray  cries  out  about  this  supposed 
blemish  in  the  career  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  in  his  History  of  Henry  Esmond, 
but  in  all  his  letters  to  Godolphin  and  his 
intimate  friends  Marlborough  pays  the 
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highest  tribute  to  General  Webb.  To  as- 
sume that  the  commander,  in  the  flush  of 
his  victories,  did  not  realise  that  any 
such  unfairness  would  shadow  his  name 
and  his  country,  is  assaulting  the  name 
of  honour  and  bombarding  the  Temple  of 
Pallas,  laying  them  waste  forevermore. 
Some  there  are  who  would  have  us  see 


the  Duke  dignified,  cruel,  leading  his 
thousands  to  butchery,  avaricious,  plot- 
ting, and  scandalising  his  party,  his  coun- 
try and  his  sovereign;  but  some  there 
are  who,  in  the  light  of  unprejudiced 
wisdom,  give  us  the  man  kindly,  with  a 
wonderful  mastery  over  his  feelings, 
faithful  to  his  cause,  long  suffering  in  his 
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domestic  upheavals;  with  a  warm  hand 
for  his  soldier,  and,  on  the  eve  after  a 
great  battle,  while  the  camp  slumbered 
and  the  watch-fires  burned  low,  in  the 
glimmer  of  his  candle,  to  lay  aside  his 
sword, and  write  (to  Sarah,  his  wife): 
"I  am  so  tired  that  I  have  but  strength 
enough  to  tell  you  that  we  have  had  this 


day  a  very  bloody  battle ;  the  first  part  of 
the  day  we  beat  their  foot,  and  afterward 
their  horse.  God  Almighty  be  praised! 
it  is  now  in  our  power  to  have  what  peace 
we  please,  and  I  may  be  pretty  well  as- 
sured of  never  being  in  another  battle ;  but 
that  nor  nothing  in  this  world  can  make 
me  happy  if  you  are  not  kind/' 
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As  the  war  drew  to  a  close,  France  lay 
gasping  upon  her  bloo^-stained  thresh- 
old, and  never  really  recovered  from 
her  bewildering  defeat  until  the  red  hand 
of  revolt  shook  her  walls,  and  she  entered 
upon  a  new  and  fresh  era.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Ramillies,  Marlborough,  now  creat- 


ed duke,  was  granted  a  pension  of  five 
thousand  pounds,  which  was  made  per- 
petual according  to  act  of  Parliament, 
and  Woodstock  and  Blenheim  were  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Queen  Anne. 

During  his  career  as   commander-in- 
chief    political    passions    were    strongly 
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roused  in  England,  and  the  Tories  were 
to  Marlborough  as  the  Whigs  were  to 
Wellington.  The  principles  of  the  Tory 
party  at  this  time  were  adverse  to  foreign 
complications,  consequently,  they  were 
strongly  against  a  standing  army  and  the 
French  War.      It  was  said  of  Marlbor- 


ough that  politically  he  sat  on  the  fence, 
and  would  declare  himself  neither  for  the 
one  nor  the  other.  Distance  lent  furore, 
and  Queen  Anne  wrote  again  and  again 
for  some  declaration  of  party.  After  a 
while,  Marlborough  replied,  with  a  gentle 
admonition  to  the  Queen  not  to  commit 
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her  business  to  the  Tory  party,  for  if  she 
did  so,  the  consequences  were  much  to  be 
feared.  Gradually  the  Queen  lost  her  pa- 
tience; Sarah  was  hounding  her  on  one 
side,  the  Whigs  on  the  other.  The  days 
crept  on  apace;  Marlborough's  expenses 


were  enormous ;  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  had  already  been  swallowed  up 
in  the  construction  of  Blenheim  Palace, 
and  in  17 12  orders  were  given  to  the 
Treasury  to  suspend  further  payments 
therefor.     The  Court  was  howling,  and 
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the  people  shared  their  ing^titude, 
blindly  persecuting  the  illustrious  gen- 
eral. So  the  shock  came;  the  Queen 
smiled  no  more  on  Marlborough,  and  fig- 
uratively speaking,  Sarah  took  up  her 
bed  and  walked.  It  is  said  that  she  even 
took  the  mantelpiece,  and  shook  the  dust 
of  the  royal  chambers  from  her  slippers 
with  a  haughty  smile. 

But  the  erection  of  Blenheim  Palace 
went  on  interruptedly,  one-fifth  of  the 
expenses  being  provided  from  the  Duke's 
own  purse.  And  after  the  death  of  the 
Queen,  the  supervision  of  the  palace,  un- 
der Vanbrough,  the  architect,  proved  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  for  although  Marl- 
borough was  reinstated  under  George  I., 
his  fate  hung  heavy  upon  him,  and  he 
gradually  withdrew  from  public  life. 
After  the  death  of  his  two  daughters  he 
suffered  a  stroke  of  palsy,  and  one  June 
night,  in  1722,  the  hero  of  battlefields, 

Jack  of  Marlborough, 
Who    beat    the    Frenchmen    thorough    and 
thorough, 

at  whose  whisper  vast  armies  had  been 
routed,  surrendered  to  the  Unseen.  Then 
it  was  that  all  England  mourned  for  the 
man  they  had  scandalised. 

Sarah  survived  the  Duke  twenty-five 
years,  and  was  true  to  his  undying  mem- 
ory, having  at  divers  occasions  refused 
an  offer  of  marriage  from  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  and  the  Earl  of  Coningsby. 
But  her  petulant  and  haughty  spirit  pre- 
vailed unto  the  veiy  end ;  she  hated  Wal- 
pole,  quarrelled  with  Cadogan  and  Sun- 
derland, and  became  involved  in  law- 
suits of  every  description.  But  the  end 
came,  and  the  Duchess  was  laid  to  rest 


beside  her  illustrious  husband  at  Blen- 
heim. 

As  the  architect  of  England's  great- 
ness, the  founder  of  the  Colonial  Empire, 
Marlborough  stands  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinct against  the  canvas  of  those  painted 
commanders  who  served  their  country 
well.  Nelson  and  Wellington  brought 
out  the  greatness  of  the  empire,  but 
Marlborough,  like  Washington,  created. 
He  even  created  a  new  art  of  war,  and  as 
the  ideal  of  the  Turenne  school,  nobody 
could  fight  more  gallantly.  His  alert- 
ness and  quickness  of  eye  in  tactics  were 
unrivalled.  He  avoided  close  conflict, 
and  in  ten  campaigns  only  five  pitched 
battles  were  fought.  Twenty  fortified 
places  were  taken  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  in  number  much  superior  to  his 
own.  And  during  every  campaign  he 
placed  great  reliance  upon  cavalry ;  at  the 
battle  of  Blenheim  he  led  in  person  a 
body  of  cavalrymen,  six  thousand  strong, 
scattering  fear  and  force  to  the  end  that 
four  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  pushed 
into  the  Danube. 

As  a  man  he  was  loved  by  all;  even 
Sunderland  and  Godolphin  were  strongly 
influenced  by  him.  Macaulay  also  ad- 
mits that  he  possessed  the  domestic  vir- 
tues to  a  high  degree,  and  always  kept  his 
temper  under  perfect  control.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  Providence  of  God  direct- 
ed the  destinies  of  men,  and  ever  held 
before  his  army  the  highest  example  of 
man's  duty  to  man  and  his  Creator.  In 
short,  the  summary  of  the  man  and  the 
soldier  is  best  told  in  "that  the  only  things 
he  had  forgotten  were  his  own  deeds,  and 
the  only  things  he  remembered  were  the 
misfortunes  of  others." 

Wilbur  Finley  Pauley. 
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Sturgis's  "Architecture  and  Buileh 

ING."* 

In  view  of  the  multitudinous  building 
projects  and  the  actual  construction  of 
important     buildings     of     every     kind 
throughout  the  country,  the  appearance 
of  a  work  of  the  above  character  would 
seem  most  opportune.  Its  opportuneness, 
however,  will  be  in  direct  ratio  to  its 
utility ;  and  if  the  present  handsome  vol- 
ume before  us  be  a  fair  precursor  in 
make-up  and  range  of  information  of  the 
two  others  promised  to  follow  it,  then 
Mr.  Sturgis  has  made  not  architects  only, 
but  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject, 
his  debtors.      For  it  is  not  always  one 
comes  across  a  work  purporting  to  be 
a  dictionary  of  a  given  science  which 
promises  to  cover  so  satisfactorily  the 
theme  it  treats  of.    Associated  with  him, 
as  the  compiler  notes  on  the  title-page, 
are  "many  architects,  painters,  engineers 
and  other  expert  writers,  American  and 
foreign."    In  examining  this  list  of  con- 
tributors, one  finds  ample  guarantee  that 
the   various   departments  are   faithfully 
and  competently  cared  for.    The  outside 
dress  of  the  book  itself  is  most  agreeable 
to  the  eye  in  point  of  colour — a  soft  olive 
grey  linen  and  a  good  style  of  gold  letter- 
ing in  the  title.     The  machine-pressed 
Gothic     tracery,     however,     which     is 
stamped  upon  the  cover  is  not,  perhaps, 
of  importance  one  way  or  the  other;  but 
since  it  is  there  it  may  be  questioned  why 
this  order,  and  not  another,  or  why,  in- 
deed, any  at  all  ? — ^the  book  is  not  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  Gothic  exclusively.    This 
is  a  mere  detail,  to  be  sure;  but  in  this 
age  of  active  indulgence  in  the  arts  one 
cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  public  is  looking  more  or  less  to  the 
architect,  painter  and  sculptor  in  matters 
of  taste,  and  it  may  be  well  for  all  con- 
cerned  to  take  advantage  of  any  and 
every  opportunity  to  direct  the  public 
along  safe  and  unquestionable  lines,  even 
though  it  be  in  the  ornamentation  of  a 

♦A  Dictionary  of  Architecture  and  Buildine. 
To  be  completed  in  three  volumes.  By  Russell 
Sturgis,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Fellow  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
mil  Ian  Company.  $18.00  net  Sold  by  sub- 
scription only. 


book  bearing  upon  a  special  art.  In  this 
book  Mr.  Sturgis,  by  way  of  preface, 
thus  presents  its  purpose:  "There  is  ap- 
parently no  dictionary  in  English,  except 
the  work  in  eight  volumes,  small  folio, 
begun  about  1850  and  finished  ten  years 
ago ;  the  work  of  a  society  organised  for 
the  purpose  of  this  publication.  Apart 
from  this  there  are  only  glossaries,  and 
those  avowedly  partial  and  limited  in 
character. 

"Even  in  seeking  such  aid  as  a  diction- 
ary in  a  foreign  language  can  give  him, 
the  student  is  compelled  to  use  two  or 
even  three  different  works,  together  and 
in  conjunction,  since  no  one  book  pre- 
sents the  subject  fairly  complete  under 
one  alphabet.     It  is  this  comment  also 
which  is  to  be  made  upon  the  few  at- 
tempts toward  a  cyclopaedia  of  the  build- 
ing  arts   as    such.      Such    cyclopaedias, 
whether  special  or  general  in  character, 
have  never  possessed  that  essential  fea- 
ture   of    a    dictionary,    the  alphabetical 
arrangement  carried  into  detail.    Alpha- 
betical arrangement  where   it  exists   is 
limited  to  the  mere  displaying  in  that 
order  of  a  limited  number  of  separate 
essays.     Cyclopaedias  of  this   character 
have  little  to  differentiate  them  from  a 
series  of  separate  volumes.    Neither  the 
cyclopaedia  nor  the  collection  of  volumes 
is  likely  to  have  a  full  alphabetical  index, 
and  without  it  the  work  in  question  does 
not  fulfil  that  requirement  of  a  dictionary, 
which  is  its  first  and  most  essential  one. 

"This  requirement  is  fitness  for  ready 
consultation.  In  order  to  meet  this  re- 
quirement, two  separate  features  must  be 
combined — alphabetical  arrangement  car- 
ried to  minute  subdivision  and  cross- 
references  in  abundance." 

Among  the  list  of  contributors  may 
be  mentioned  the  names  of  the  following, 
authorities  all  in  their  several  professions : 
Edward  Atkinson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.;  Edwin 
H.  Blashfield,  N.A.,  mural  painter;  Wal- 
ter Cook,  F.A.I.A.,  architect;  Frederic 
Crowninshield,  mural  painter  and  decora- 
tive artist;  Arthur  L.  Frothingham,  Jr., 
Ph.D.;  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  M.A.;  William 
Rich  Hutton,  CO.;  John  La  Farge, 
N.A.,  hon.  mem.  A.I.A.,  mural  painter^ 
artist  in  mosaic  and  decorative  windows ; 
Henry  Rutgers  Marshall,M.A,^F.A.I.A,, 
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architect;  Alexandre  Saudrier,  architect; 
Montgomery  Schuyler,  A.M.,  cor.  mem. 
A.LA.;  William  R.  Ware,  LL.D., 
F.A.I.A. ;  Barr  Ferree,  hon.  cor.  mem. 
P.I.B.A.,  cor.  mem.  A.I.A.,  and  the 
author  himself. 

The  longer  definitions  and  articles  in 
the  nature  of  cyclopaedic  essays  have  the 
•writers'  names  appended  throughout  the 
volume;  and  in  many  instances  these 
articles  are  much  more  exhaustive  than 
would  naturally  be  expected  from  the 
modest  title  of  dictionary,  which  the  book 
bears.  This  first  volume  includes  topics 
A-E,  is  copiously  illustrated,  and  contains 
thirty-six  full-page  reproductions.  The 
Architect  is  considered  at  length  by  Mr. 
Sturgis,  where  he  explains,  as  it  were, 
his  evolution  from  the  earliest  period  of 
building,  when  his  exact  status  was  by 
no  means  definite,  to  his  position  to-day 
thus:  **In  many  countries  and  in  many 
ages  building  has  been  so  much  a  matter 
of  tradition,  every  part  of  the  structure 
being  so  fixed  by  rules  or  by  customs 
which  no  one  dreamed  of  violating,  that 
a  priest  or  a  high  officer  of  the  court  was 
more  nearly  the  architect  than  any  one 
else,  because  he  employed  without  inter- 
mediary the  masters  or  gangs  of  work- 
men and,  perhaps,  even  the  workmen 
themselves  directly.  Thus,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  any  person  having  charge  of  the 
whole  building  stood  between  an  Egyp- 
tian priest  and  the  builders  of  the  temple 
with  which  he  was  specially  charged. 
Exact  knowledge  of  these  matters  is  not 
now  procurable,  but  it  is  probable  that 
very  precise  formulas  governed  the  plan- 
ning of  pyramids  and  temples.  Even  in 
a  time  and  place  as  well  known  in  com- 
parison as  Athens,  under  the  rule  of 
Pericles,  we  learn  that  Phidias  managed 
everything  and  was  'overseer  in  all  the 
work'  undertaken  in  Athens,  but  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  his  immediate  share  in 
all  this  work.  We  are  told  that  Ictinus 
was  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon ;  but, 
again,  we  do  not  know  how  far  he  was 
the  designer  of  the  building,  how  far  it 
was  he  who  determined  the  extraordinary 
refinement  of  measurement,  of  curvature 
and  of  proportion  which  the  building 
manifests,  and  whether  he  did  the  placing 
of  the  sculpture." 

The  position  of  the  architect  as  a  per- 
sonal entity  was  not  recognised  until  "the 
appearance  of  the  neoclassic  styles  of 


building  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  begins  also  the  era  of  individual 
fame  for  the  architect."  Before  giving 
the  status  of  the  architect  to-day,  his 
evolution,  as  it  were,  is  clearly  traced 
until  the  definition  supplied  by  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  is  given:  "An  architect  is 
a  professional  person,  whose  occupation 
consists  in  originating  and  supplying 
artistic  and  scientific  data  preliminary  to 
and  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  buildings,  their  appurtenances  and 
decorations ;  in  supervising  the  operations 
of  contractors  therefor,  and  in  preparing 
contracts  between  the  proprietors  and 
contractors  thereof." 

"The  Architect  in  England,"  "The 
Architect  in  France,"  "The  Architect  in 
Italy"  are  each  and  variously  treated 
much  in  the  manner  of  cyclopaedic  arti- 
cles. The  methods  of  training  young 
architects  in  the  different  countries  dis- 
cussed, and  the  rules  of  the  practice  of 
the  profession  in  these  various  states,  are 
presented,  and  thus  their  relative  advan- 
tages or  relative  neglects  are  noted. 

It  would  appear  that  there  is,  perhaps, 
much  to  be  learned  by  our  own  country 
in  the  more  perfect  administration  of  a 
technological  school;  but  where  so  many 
leave  their  country  to  profit  by  the  cumu^ 
lative  advantages  offered  by  the  schools 
abroad,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  time  is 
quite  ripe  for  the  perfect  equipment  of 
such  schools  here.  Many  thoughts  are 
suggested  by  these  articles.  Indeed,  as 
before  mentioned,  these  definitions  are 
so  full  and  copious  that  one  expecting  a 
dictionary  merely  in  these  volumes  will 
be  agreeably  disappointed  at  their  fulness. 

So  many  architectural  terms  in  foreign 
languages  have  come  into  general  use 
with  trained  and  cultured  architects  that 
their  introduction  into  the  closely  re- 
spected alphabetical  subdivisions  of  this 
dictionary  is  of  great  convenience. 

One  can  do  little  more  than  touch  on 
the  subjects  that  in  a  work  of  this 
character  seem  to  be  effectively  covered 
and  to  mark  the  judgment  with  which 
certain  topics  have  been  selected  for  more 
or  less  completeness  of  treatment.  The 
chronological  summary  prepared  by  Mr. 
Barr  Ferree  of  the  more  important 
churches  of  Western  Europe,  including 
those  buildings  familiarity  with  which 
would  give  the  student  an  acquaintance 
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with  the  development  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  will,  doubtless,  commend 
itself  particularly  to  the  student,  connois- 
seur or  writer.  It  is  a  fact  that  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  minds  a  dictionary  is  a  fillip 
and  stimulus  which  urges  often  to  imagi- 
native effort;  and  the  present  reviewer 
confesses  that  if  he  gave  rein  to  the 
picturesque  thought  which  a  volume  of 
this  kind  inspires  in  him,  where  Batter, 
Bay  and  Beam,  Basilica  and  Block 
House,  Club-House  and  Cliff-Dwelling 
are  technically  described  and  explained, 
the  impression  might  be  readily  received 
that  the  work  was  conceived  for  a  pur- 
pose other  than  that  of  utility  and  the 
arid  statement  of  fact.  Still,  was  it  not 
Goethe  who  has  somewhere  said:  "It  is 
by  the  laborious  accumulation  of  facts 
that  even  the  poetic  view  of  life  is  to  be 
corrected  and  authenticated,"  or  some- 
thing very  like  it  ?  It  is,  then,  from  this 
point  of  view  that  writers,  as  well  as 
architects,  may  gain  profit  from  these 
pages,  besides  the  verification  of  technical 
data  they  may  be  called  on  to  make  use 
of  in  their  art.  And  on  another  point, 
too,  these  volumes  will  have  a  use  for 
writers.  They  are  rich  in  biographical 
matter  concerning  the  great  masters  of 
painting  and  sculpture  who  in  their  work 
have  been  in  some  manner  associated 
with  the  great  architects  and  builders  of 
the  past.  Buonarroti,  Baudry,  Correggio 
and  Cellini  come  in  for  consideration  in 
the  first  volume,  with  a  note  of  reference 
to  an  extended  bibliography;  and  one 
-may  reasonably  expect  that  Raphael  and 
Puvis,  as  well  as  other  great  ones,  will  be 
as  adequately  touched  upon.  An  inviting 
and  an  illuminating  thought  is  this,  that 
architecture,  the  science  of  building  and 
the  housing  of  mankind,  embraces  in  its 
service  so  wide  a  range  of  human  culture 
that  Meteorology,  Mathematics,  Archaeol- 
ogy, Ethnology,  Engineering,  Sculpture 
and  Painting  are  its  handmaidens;  and 
these  multiform  expressions  of  the 
human  mind  are  the  elements  of  that 
science  which  has  grown  up  from  the 
period  of  the  first  rude  hut  or  cave  to  that 
of  the  present  complex  abode  of  the 
University  Club,  New  York,  and  is  now 
exacted  by  this  latter-day  demand  for 
shelter  of  the  human  body. 

The  above  club-house  is  shown  in  illus- 
tration by  a  perspective  elevation  and 
four     plans — ^namely,     Ground     Floor, 


Second  Principal  Floor,  One  of  the  Two 
Mezzanines  and  the  Third  Principal 
Floor. 

Under  the  topic  Decorative  Art  the 
editor,  after  a  brief  definition  and  a  rapid 
tracing  of  the  traditions  of  decorative 
treatment,  which,  he  says,  "passed  from 
Egypt  and  from  Mesopotamia  into 
Greece  and  Italy,  and  which,  strength-- 
ened  by  Hellenic  influence,  were  per- 
petuated by  the  Roman  domination  so 
strongly  that  they  survived  the  chaos  of 
the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  being  aided 
therein  by  the  continued  existence  of  the 
empire  centred  at  Constantinople — ^those 
traditions  which  are  traceable  in  no  un- 
certain way  through  the  Gothic  epocli, 
through  the  epoch  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Italy,  and  through  the  succeeding  styles 
of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  seemed  finally  to  have 
perished  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Napo- 
leonic wars."  Mr.  Sturgis,  in  mentioning 
the  tendency  to  develop  a  decorative  art 
during  the  decade  1889-99  in  France  and 
Germany,  seems  to  think  that  its  primary 
characteristic  is  to  make  use  of  the  human 
figure,  generally  nude,  to  the  almost  com- 
plete neglect  of  the  natural  forms  of 
plants.  This  is  certainly  a  tendency  to 
be  noted,  and  an  unfortunate  one ;  but  as 
early  as  1873  or  1874  Galland,  who  was 
called  to  a  professorship  at  the  ficole  des 
Beaux- Arts,  was  urging  his  pupils,  in  his 
Cours  Supirieur  d'Art  Decoratif,  to  make 
good  this  neglect  and  to  pursue  with  ear- 
nestness the  study  of  floral  forms  and  of 
animal  life  with  a  decorative  purpose  in 
view.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
course,  created  for  Galland,  languished 
and  finally  died  of  inanition  because  not 
sustained  by  the  pupils'  interest ;  and  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  perhaps  to-day  the 
weakest  side  to  the  professional  practice, 
not  only  of  our  own  decorators,  but  of 
those  of  other  countries,  is  this  very  one 
of  ornamental  design,  in  which  use  is 
made  of  objects  in  nature  other  than  those 
of  the  human  figure.  Just  why  this  is 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  discover,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  times  seems  inimical  to 
the  loving  study  of  inanimate  things. 

Indeed,  this  topic  alone  of  decoration 
is  becoming  one  of  such  prominence  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  that, 
since  the  work  is  so  cyclopaedic  in  its 
character,  it  might  have  received  still 
more  exhaustive  treatment,  in  the  course 
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of  which  cross-references  would  natu- 
rally have  been  more  abundant  to  the 
edification  primarily  of  the  architect  him- 
self. For,  indeed,  it  is  the  architect  who 
at  present  needs  to  be  brought  into  closer 
relations  with  both  painter  and  sculptor. 
There  is  an  encouraging  beginning  in 
this  direction,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
mutual  understanding  and  discussion  of 
this  questiofi  become  still  more  complete 
and  full — a  broader  knowledge  on  both 
sides,  perhaps,  of  not  only  the  limitations 
of  the  decorative  adornment  of  buildings, 
but  also  its  possibilities  of  extended 
range,  still  within  strict  obedience  to 
structural  and  mural  conditions.  This 
most  interesting  topic  is  not  yet  ex- 
hausted, but  rather  needs  looking  after 
with  solicitude  in  view  of  the  vagaries 
that  seem  now  to  threaten  us  in  the 
sometimes  monstrosities  that  are  being 
promulgated,  as  it  were,  under  the  name 
of  I'art  nouveau. 

If  a  dictionary  even  will  help  to  stem 
this  tide  of  eccentricity  by  suggestive 
and  inspiring  definition,  then  let  us  have 
it,  by  all  means,  in  the  dictionary  and 
everywhere ! 

With  this  sentiment  in  mind,  and  not- 
ing the  just  sense  of  proportion  which, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  multitudinous 
subjects,  has  been  so  generally  well 
evinced  throughout  this  volume,  one  feels 
that  the  coming  importance  of  this  side 
of  architecture  could  have  been  more 
fully  served  and  the  just  balance  of 
themes  not  been  made  to  suflfer. 

In  thinking  of  the  various  art  activities 
of  the  present,  one  cannot  but  be  im- 
pressed by  the  predominance  of  produc- 
tion in  the  field  of  architecture;  but 
whenever  and  wherever  such  production 
becomes  so  pronounced,  it  is  reasonable 
for  thoughtful  minds  to  inquire  into  its 
quality.  And  when  a  work  appears 
which  bears  upon  a  particular  art  and 
tends  to  stimulate  interest  in  it,  and,  per- 
haps, to  augment  its  activity,  let  us  wish 
it  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  encour- 
age a  spirit  of  censorship  as  well  as  that 
of  productiveness  merely.  This  is  only 
an  observation  in  passing  and  by  way  of 
commendation,  for  in  this  work  Mr. 
Sturgis  indirectly  deprecates  the  decline 
of  conventionalised  form.  In  speaking 
of  the  almost  exclusive  present  use  of  the 
nude  figure  in  decoration :  "This  is  prob- 
ably because  the  art  of  conventionalising 


flowers  and  foliated  ornament  has  per- 
ished, and  the  realistic  treatment  so  com- 
mon from  the  middle  of  the  century  to 
the  beginning  of  the  last  decade  had 
become  offensive  to  all  persons  of  refined 
taste.  The  Japanese  and  Chinese  way  of 
drawing  flowers  and  plants  is  felt  to  be 
out  of  reach  of  the  European  designer; 
in  like  manner,  the  mediaeval  way, 
whether  of  the  thirteenth  or  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  is  felt  to  be  impossible  to 
him;  and  there  has  not  been  time  to 
devise  a  new  system  of  drawing  such 
forms.  Perhaps  the  eagerness  above 
noted  to  use  the  human  figure  has  kept 
the  artist  from  caring  to  study  plant 
forms;  as,  indeed,  was  the  case  among 
the  Greeks  of  the  greatest  epoch.  It  is 
some  confirmation  of  these  theories  that 
animal  forms  lower  than  those  of  human- 
ity are  rarely  used;  and  then  in  a  very 
abstract  way,  indeed,  as  mere  concomi- 
tants to  the  human  subject.  Resort  is 
Wad  to  unmeaning  scroll  patterns,  waves, 
ripples,  zigzags  and  flamelike  and  cloud- 
like forms  in  all  cases  where  the  human 
form  cannot  be  applied."  Now,  this 
neglect  of  the  study  of  plant  forms  and 
those  of  lower  animal  life  has  created  a 
crying  need  in  modern  decoration.  It 
was  felt  in  France  when  the  government 
projected  the  embellishment,  by  mural 
work,  of  the  walls  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Paris.  So  obvious  was  this  lack  on  the 
part  of  the  painters  there  employed  that 
the  directeur  des  Beaux- Arts,  De  Chenne- 
vieres,  in  despair  of  finding  a  man  among 
them  who  was  capable  of  designing  a 
suitable  border  of  conventionalised  orna- 
ment with  which  to  enclose  the  painted 
panels,  he  applied  to  Galland  to  furnish 
them.  In  a  few  days  Galland  made  two 
or  three  models,  from  which,  on  account 
of  its  perfect  adaptability  to  the  require- 
ments, Chennevieres  chose  that  which  is 
now  to  be  seen  surrounding  the  wall 
paintings.  "There,"  said  the  directeur, 
"is  what  none  of  our  figure  painters 
would  be  capable  of  doing."  "You  for- 
get," replied  Galland,  "that  I,  too,  paint 
the  figure."  This  resulted  in  Galland  re- 
ceiving a  commission  for  one  of  the 
panels  in  the  famous  church ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  production  of  such  ornamental 
design  revealed  in  the  borders,  he  painted 
the  "Predication  de  St.  Denis,"  by  no 
means  the  least  successful  mural  illustra- 
tion in  the  temple.  J|Ki%ct9yl^&J»I»^t'iat 
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the  decorative  painter  of  to-day  will  feel 
the  necessity  for  a  greater  knowledge  of 
natural  forms  than  those  only  to  be  found 
in  the  human  figure.  Mr.  Sturgis  seems 
to  think  the  outlook  encouraging.  He 
says :  "That  the  painters  and  sculptors  of 
first-rate  ability  have  begun  during  the 
past  quarter  century  to  consider  more 
gravely  than  before  the  necessities  of  the 
situation,  and  to  prepare  their  work  for 
its  readiest  and  most  fitting  adaptation  to 
buildings  and  other  objects  of  utility,  is 
the  best  sign  of  the  future  for  decorative 
art." 

Under  the  head  of  Engineering,  Mr. 
Sturgis  deals  at  considerable  length  with 
that  phase  of  modem  architecture  which 
the  use  of  iron  and  steel  in  building  has 
created — &  side  regarded  as  quite  new  to 
architecture;  but  he  says  that  "in  this 
combination  of  engineer  and  architect  the 
world  is  returning  to  the  methods  still 
recognised  as  common  to  the  Romans  of 
the  great  empire." 

The  present  method  of  building  is  now, 
as  in  that  early  time,  unconstructional  in 
its  architectural  treatment,  and  what  he 
says  of  it  is  significant:  "The  steel-cage 
structure  once  built  must  be  entirely  con- 
cealed and  covered  by  fire-resisting  and 
heat-resisting  material;  the  brick  walls 
are,  almost  without  exception,  run  up 
plain,  and  support  a  plain  floor  of  timber 
or  of  iron,  vertical  and  horizontal  sur- 
faces alike  prepared  for  complete  con- 
cealment by  the  wainscoting,  marble 
sheathing  and  tiling,  plastering  and  other 
superficial  adornment  upon  which  the 
original  design  of  the  architect  mainly 
depends.  This  is  as  little  to  be  resisted 
as  the  modem  disposition  to  use  long- 
range  rifles  instead  of  the  rapier  or  the 
broadsword.  It  is  to  be  regretted  only 
as  we  regret  the  disappearance  of  the 
sailing  ship  and  of  the  fascinating  tradi- 
tions of  old-time  sailor  life.  A  new 
school  of  decorative  construction  may, 
'  indeed,  arise ;  but  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  this  will  come  out  of  engineering 
methods.  These  can  lead  only  to  a  per- 
fected quasi-Roman  system  of  building 
first  and  decorating  afterward.  Decora- 
tive construction  is  probably  to  be  had 
only  in  cases  where  engineering  methods 
are  deliberately  rejected  and  traditional 
ways  of  building  are  followed  exclu- 
sively." From  the  above  various  quota- 
tions which  have  been  gfiven,  the  scope 


and  suggestive  completeness  of  this  dic- 
tionary as  a  work  of  reference  may  be 
perceived.  The  illustrations  are  very 
numerous  and  probably  drawn  from 
numberless  sources,  which  the  author 
says  he  will  credit  when  the  volumes  are 
completed.  There  is  so  much  authorita- 
tive information  spread  throughout  these 
pages  that  a  feeling  of  confidence  is  in- 
spired in  reading  many  of  these  reviews ; 
for,  indeed,  some  of  the  topics  are  so  fully 
treated  that  they  may  almost  be  named 
reviews.  Then,  again^  when  such  a  man 
as  La  Farge  speaks  on  stained  glass,  or 
Mr.  Blashfield  or  Mr.  Crowninshield  on 
mural  painting,  or  Mr.  Hutton  on  techni- 
cal engineering,  one  may  feel  that  he  is 
receiving  clean  and  scholarly  informa- 
tion. Before  closing,  however,  we  must 
once  more  commend  the  just  sense  of 
proportion  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the 
definitions.  This  is  not  always  to  be 
noted  in  books  of  this  character,  as  the 
student  well  knows  who,  when  in  turning 
to  a  topic  for  facts  he  has  a  right  to 
expect  to  find,  is  often  disappointed. 
Should  the  completed  work  prove  as 
adequate  as  the  present  volume,  the  com- 
piler and  the  public  may  be  congratulated. 
Frank  Fowler. 


II. 


The  Old  Riddle.* 

The  views  of  a  distinguished  scientist 
on  the  problem  of  the  universe  and  man's 
relation  thereto,  from  the  standpoint  of 
evolution,  must  attract  the  attention  of 
those  who  appreciate  the  vast  increment 
made  to  human  knowledge  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  by  those  who  believe 
that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  will  stand 
as  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  the 
century. 

Haeckel  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  ardent  champions  of  the  new  doc- 
trine, and  belongs,  with  Huxley,  to  the 
group  of  militant  evolutionists ;  and  since 
the  death  of  Huxley  he  is  the  best  known 
of  the  scientists  who  are  earnestly  labour- 
ing to  widen  the  range  of  its  application. 
Both  Huxley  and  Haeckel,  while  distin- 
guished for  conspicuous  work  in  their  de- 

*The  Riddle  of  the  Universe  at  the  Close  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Ernest  HaeckcL 
New  York  and  London :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
1900.    $1.50. 
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partments  of  scientific  investigation,  un- 
dertook to  popularise  the  new  theory, 
and  to  write  not  only  for  the  scientist, 
but  also  for  the  general  reader,  and  by 
this  diversion  they  have,  as  scientists, 
suffered  in  the  general  judgment.  They 
were  close  friends  and  correspondents 
and  were  working  in  the  same  scientific 
fields. 

While  both  were  aggressive  advocates 
of  evolution,  there  was  yet  a  striking  dif- 
ference in  their  methods.  Huxley  was 
peculiarly  judicial  in  his  statements,  and 
recognised  clearly  the  difficulties  which 
presented  themselves  to  the  extension  of 
the  doctrine,  and  frankly  admitted  the 
lack  of  evidence  in  particular  fields  and 
refrained  from  generalisation  where  the 
facts  did  not  afford  ample  basis  therefor. 
Haeckel,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be 
without  the  judicial  sense,  and  has  a 
fondness  for  generalisation  in  all  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  pays  but  little 
attention  to  the  lack  of  data  to  support 
his  views. 

Great  power  of  expression  and  force  of 
statement  mark  the  writings  of  both. 
Huxley  usually  manifested  due  regard 
for  the  honest  views  of  his  opponents 
and  never  descended  to  travesty  beliefs 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  sincere  and 
earnest  scholarship.  Haeckel  is  rarely 
content  unless  he  abuses  his  opponents, 
and  never  fails  to  avail  himself  of  an  op- 
portunity to  travesty  their  views. 

This  last  book  of  Haeckel's,  while  pro- 
foundly interesting,  is  also,  at  times, 
most  provoking  hecause  of  the  grave 
faults  which  charafterise  it  in  common 
with  his  other  works. 

When  he  sent  to  his  friend  Huxley  a 
copy  of  his  General  Morphology,  Hux- 
ley wrote  him  a  very  characteristic  letter, 
illustrating  both  his  fondness  for  Haeckel 
as  well  as  his  appreciation  of  his  charac- 
teristic weakness. 

Huxley  says  (Huxley's  Life  and  Let- 
ters,  p.  309)  : 

With  respect  to  the  polemic  excursus,  of 
course,  I  chuckle  over  them  most  S3rmpatheti- 
cally,  and  then  say  how  naughty  they  are! 
I  have  done  too  much  of  the  same  sort  of  thing 
not  to  sympathise  entirely  with  you ;  and  I  am 
much  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  a  man,  once  at  any  rate  in  his  life,  to  per- 
form a  public  war-dance  against  all  sorts  of 
humbug  and  imposture. 


But  having  satisfied  one's  love  of  freedom 
in  this  way,  perhaps  the  sooner  the  war-paint 
is  off  the  better.  It  has  no  virtue  except  as  a 
sign  of  one's  own  frame  of  mind  and  deter- 
mination, and  when  that  is  once  known,  is 
little  better  than  a  distraction. 

I  think  there  are  a  few  patches  of  this  kind, 
my  dear  friend,  which  may  as  well  come  out 
in  the  next  edition,  e.g.,  that  wonderful  note 
about  the  relation  of  God  to  gas,  the  gravity 
of  which  greatly  tickled  my  fancy. 

I  pictured  to  myself  the  effect  which  a 
translation  of  this  would  have  upon  the  minds 
of  my  respectable  countrymen! 

We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  effect  upon  his  "respectable 
countrymen"  of  the  translation  of  "that 
wonderful  note"  to  which  Huxley  al- 
ludes. It  is  to  be  found  upon  p.  12,  and 
is  as  follows:  "The  older,  naive  myth- 
ology is  pure  'homotheism,'  attributing 
human  shape,  flesh  and  blood  to  the  gods. 
It  is  more  intelligible  than  the  modem 
mystic  theosophy  that  adores  a  personal 
God  as  an  invisible — properly  speaking, 
gaseous — ^being,  yet  makes  him  think, 
speak,  and  act  in  human  fashion ;  it  g^ves 
us  the  paradoxical  picture  of  a  gaseous 
vertebrate." 

The  radical  difference  in  the  mental 
characteristics  of  these  two  scientists  re- 
sulted in  widely  divergent  ultimate  views. 
Huxley,  unwilling  to  follow  where  facts 
did  not  lead,  and  to  dogmatise  in  the  ab- 
sence of  evidence,  reached  the  position  of 
agnosticism ;  while  Haeckel  is  absolutely 
dogmatic  and  finds  the  solution  of  the 
riddle  of  the  universe  in  "monism,"  leav- 
ing but  one  problem  unsolved,  the  essen- 
tial nature  ijf  the  single  element  to  which 
he  reduces  the  universe,  and  which  he 
terms  "substance." 

In  this  singular  and  suggestive  book 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  sought  to  be 
extended  to  the  entire  universe.  In  four 
chapters,  entitled  "Our  Bodily  Frame," 
"Our  Life,"  "Our  Embryonic  Develop- 
ment," and  "The  History  of  Our  Spe- 
cies," the  development  of  man,  according 
to  the  theory  of  evolution,  is  discussed, 
and  after  stating  the  value  of  the  famous 
discovery  of  the  fossilised  man  of  Java 
in  1894,  Haeckel  states  his  conclusion  as 
follows : 

Thus,  by  the  discovery  of  this  fossil  man- 
monkey  of  Java  the  descent  of  man  from  the 
ape  has  become  just  as  clear  and  certain  from 
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the  palaeontological  side  as  it  was  previously 
from  the  evidence  of  comparative  anatomy 
and  ontogeny.  We  now  have  all  the  principal 
documents  which  tell  the  history  of  oar  race. 

But  Haeckel  is  not  content  with  this. 
Not  only  is  man  as  an  animal  accounted 
for  by  the  theory  of  evolution,  but  the 
soul  and  consciousness  are  likewise  its 
product,  and  this  he  discusses  in  a  series 
of  chapters  in  which  he  pays  no  attention 
to  the  difficulties  which  were  not  fully 
realised  by  Huxley  and  other  scientific 
advocates  of  the  doctrine.  He  considers 
the  soul  a  natural  phenomenon  and  so- 
ciology a  branch  of  natural  science — ^ 
section  of  physiology.  Consciousness  is 
likewise  a  natural  phenomenon,  like  any 
other  psychic  quality.  Of  course,  as  a 
consequence  of  this  view,  he  denies  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  His  philosophy 
of  the  universe  is  "monism,"  and  the 
great  discovery  of  modem  science  is  the 
"law  of  substance" — that  is  to  say,  the 
law  of  the  "indestructibility  of  matter," 
which  declares  that  "the  sum  of  force 
which  is  at  work  in  infinite  space  and 
produces  all  phenomena  is  unchange- 
able ;"  and  the  law  of  the  "persistence  of 
force,"  which  declares  that  "the  sum  of 
force  which  is  at  work  in  infinite  space, 
and  produces  all  phenomena,  is  un- 
changeable." These  two  laws  he  styles 
"the  law  of  substance,"  and  upon  this 
basis  he  constructs  the  universe  by  the 
process  of  evolution. 

Pure  "monism"  he  would  not  have  con- 
founded with  materialism,  which  "denies 
the  existence  of  spirit  and  dissolves  the 
world  into  a  heap  of  dead  atoms."  His 
belief  is  that  expressed  by  Goethe's  say- 
ing that  "matter  cannot  exist  and  be 
operative  without  spirit,  nor  spirit  with- 
out matter."  His  philosophy  is  that  of 
Spinoza. 

"Monism,"  in  its  widest  sense,  consid- 
ers the  universe  as  one  sole  substance,  of 
which  all  things  are  but  manifestations; 
and  it  leads,  necessarily,  to  pantheism. 
The  opposed  conception  of  the  universe 
is  dualism,  which,  in  its  widest  sense,  con- 
siders the  universe  as  made  up  of  two 
substances — the  material  world  and  im- 
material God,  and,  necessarily,  leads  to 
theism. 

The  trinity  of  the  religion  of  "monism" 
is  the  trinity  of  the  tnie,  the  good  and 
the  beautiful.     The  ethics  of  "monism" 


is  the  "re-establishment  of  the  natural 
equality  of  egoism  and  altruism — of  the 
love  of  one's  self  and  the  love  of  one's 
neighbour."  In  elaboration  of  this, 
Haeckel  says : 

From  the  recognition  of  the  fimdamental 
principle  of  our  morality  we  may  immediately 
deduce  its  highest  precept,  that  noble  com- 
mand, which  is  often  called  the  Golden  Rule  of 
Morals,  or,  briefly,  the  Golden  Rule.  Christ 
repeatedly  expressed  it  in  the  simple  phrase: 
"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
Mark  adds  that  "there  is  no  greater  command- 
ment than  this,"  and  Matthew  says :  "In  these^ 
two  commandments  is  the  whole  law  and  the 
prophets."  In  the  greatest  and  highest  com- 
mandment our  monistic  ethics  is  completely 
at  one  with  Christianity. 

Haying  thus  reached  his  solution  of 
the  riddle  of  the  universe,  we  find  that 
Haeckel  has  gotten  to  the  end  of  his  dog- 
matism, and,  like  all  thinkers,  has 
reached  the  point  beyond  which  he  can- 
not advance.  The  real  nature  of  "sub- 
stance" is  a  problem  beyond  solution; 
notwithstanding  the  number  of  world 
riddles  that  have  been  solved  in  the 
course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  this  yet 
remains.  He  concludes  that  its  real  char- 
acter or  essence  becomes  more  mysterious 
and  enigmatic  the  more  profoundly  it  is 
considered  and  its  manifestations  in  the 
countless  phenomenal  forms  subjected  to 
thoughtful  study ;  and  he  concludes  that 
the  ''thing  in  itself  that  lies  behind  these 
knowable  phenomena  is  beyond  the  grasp 
of  the  human  intellect.^  Indeed,  1^  ulti- 
mately declares  that  there  is  no  way  of 
determining  whether  it  is  a  reality  or  not ; 
whether  it  has  any  existence  or  ppt  inde- 
pendent of  its  manifestations  in  plienom- 
ena.  So,  after  all,  the  old  riddle  is  not 
one  whit  nearer  its  ultimate  solution  than 
it  was  before. 

One  lays  down  this  curious  book  with 
the  impression  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
writer,  but  his  combativeness  destroys 
much  of  the  force  of  his  exposition.  His 
style  of  statement  is  that  of  the  radical, 
iconoclastic  scientists  and  writers  of 
thirty  years  ago.  The  influence  of 
Biichner  and  Carl  Vogt,  who  were  much 
read  at  that  period,  is  strikingly  shown 
in  these  essays;  for  instance,  he  refers 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  as  spending  his  time  in 
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"giving  metaphysical  hypotheses  on  the 
predictions  of  Daniel,  and  on  the  para- 
doxical fantasies  of  St.  John."  This  re- 
calls to  us  the  following  passage  from 
Biichner's  Force  and  Matter: 

It  is  a  fact  known  to  everybody,  that  the 
intelligence  diminishes  with  increasing  age, 
and  that  old  people  become  childish.  The 
great  Newton,  to  whom  we  owe  some  of  the 
most  pregnant  discoveries  in  natural  philoso- 
phy, occupied  himself  in  his  old  age  with 
Qaniel  the  Prophet  and  the  Revelation  of  St 
John! 

Upon  closing  this  book,  one  cannot  but 
ask  the  questions :  How  much  and  what 
part  of  the  st)eculations  of  the  brilliant 
writer  will  come  to  be  accepted  as  truth 
at  the  close  of  the  twentieth  century,  and 
how  far  refined  research  and  discovery 
will  bridge  the  gap  between  man  and 
matter,  and  extend  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion with  certainty  to  cover  both?  And 
we  appreciate  the  force  of  Carlyle's  ques- 
tion, put  to  the  radical  scientists  of  his 
day:  "And  pray,  gentlemen,  when  may 
you  expect  an  order  for  a  universe  to 
come  to  your  shop  ?" 

Edward  M,  Colie. 

III. 
Mr.  Worthington  Ford's  ''Washing- 


ton 


"* 


Doubtless,  there  could  be  no  general 
agreement  about  what  constitutes  a  good 
biography.  Some  people  look  upon  the 
essay  form  of  biography,  like  some  of 
Mr.  Morley's  work,  for  instance,  as  the 
best.  Others  think  biography  should  be 
almost  purely  narrative ;  not  so  much  so, 
of  course,  as  the  drama,  but  similar  in 
its  laws  to  the  novel.  Just  as  in  the  novel 
some  of  us  think  that  a  form  in  which 
the  author  is  in  the  foreground  and  talks 
a  great  deal  about  his  characters  is  supe- 
rior, while  others  believe  that  the  nearer 
the  novel  can  come  to  an  objective  pres- 
entation of  the  plot  and  the  characters 
the  better,  so  in  biography  there  can  be 
no  court  of  appeal  between  the  lovers 
of  mere  presentation  and  the  lovers  of 
individuality  in  style  and  treatment.  A 
great  many  narrower  problems  also  meet 

♦George  Washington.  By  Worthington 
Chauncey  Ford.  Two  volumes.  Paris :  Goupil 
and  Company.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1900. 


the  man  who  undertakes  to  place  a* good 
biography,  as  many  as  meet  the  biog- 
rapher himself.    In  our  day  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  new  material.    An  author 
will  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  talking 
to  old  people  who  knew  the  niece  of  the 
hero's  brother,  and  getting  and  publishing 
in   full   their  opinion   on   some   critical 
question  in  the  career  or  character  of  the 
victim  of  the  story.    After  a  mass  of  this 
stuff  has  been  collected,  pictures  will  be 
given  of  the  chairs  in  which  the  hero  sat 
and  of  the  domiciles  of  some  of  his  rela- 
tives.   His  family  tree  will  be  traced  back 
to  William  the  Conqueror,  as  if  the  sta- 
tion of  his  tenth  grandfather  had  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  him  than  has  that 
of    his   tenth    grandson.      Coming   still 
closer  to  the  subject  in  hand,  the  story  of 
George  Washington  offers  many  dilem- 
mas which  do  not  exist  in  the  histories 
of  other  men.     He  was  the  centre  of  a 
great  movement  and  an  important  figure 
in  an  earlier  movement.    His  life  was  as 
full  of  exciting  adventures  as  the  exist- 
ence of  our  famous  frontiersman.    Shall 
we  take  him  from  the  side  of  political 
importance  and  tell  the  history  of  the 
French  and  Indian  wars,  of  the  American 
Revolution,  of  the  first  and  second  Presi- 
dencies, describing  in  full  those  tenden- 
cies which  were  then  started  and  which 
became  the  America  of  to-day,  or  shall 
we  keep  the  attention  mainly  on  the  man, 
massing  the  narrative  so  as  to  bring  the 
emphasis  on  the  hero's  character  rather 
than  on  the  history  of  the  world  ?    Super- 
ficial students  or  people  who  have  never 
in  their  lives  read  a  biography  of  Wash- 
ington will  say  that  too  much  has  already 
been  written  about  the  subject.     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  just  one  biography 
of  Washington  of  large  and  permanent 
importance.     Washington  Irving's  lives, 
but  only  because  of  the  fame  of  his  other 
works;   for  although  the  story  is  told 
with  his  charm  of  style,  he  lacked  most 
of   the    material   needed    for   the   task. 
Much  was  expected  of  the  long  life,  in 
five  volumes,  by  Judge  Marshal,  but  the 
book  turned  out  to  be  a  disappointment. 
It  was  hardly  biography  at  all,  but  an 
argument  by  a  large  mind  in  favour  of 
the  tendencies  of  the  Federal  party.  The 
one  book  which  is  at  once  a  work  of  art 
and  a  work  of  scholarship  is  the  one- 
volume  life  by  Jared  Sparks.    When  we 
realise  that  that   WM,,PM^l^^J^Lti>e 
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early  part  of  the  last  century,  we  realise 
the  difficulty  of  writing  satisfactorily 
about  the  man  who,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Napoleon,  has  attracted 
more  attention  than  any  other  figure  in 
the  modern  world.  Sparks  knew  a  great 
deal.  He  knew  all  the  departments  of 
the  history  of  the  time  with  which  he 
dealt.  He  had  in  his  possession  for  ten 
years  all  the  Washington  papers  then 
available,  some  of  which  have  been  lost 
since,  and  no  others  have  been  found 
which  add  much  real  knowledge  to  the 
subject  or  change  the  bearing  of  the  evi- 
dence as  it  lay  before  Sparks.  His  mass 
of  material  he  digested  so  well  and  used 
with  such  art  that  in  his  volume  we  see 
always  the  man,  and  see  all  sides  of  him, 
and  yet  the  great  events  of  the  period  are 
not  neglected,  but  come  in  in  the  middle 
distance  and  in  the  background  with  the 
perspective  of  a  full  mind  and  an  artist. 
There  have  been  respectable  biographies 
since,  but  none  which  belongs  in  the  same 
class. 

Of  those  books  which  have  come  since 
Sparks,  I  think  that  Mr.  Worthington 
Ford's  (and  the  first  name  is  important) 
is  the  best.  To  begin  with  a  very  striking 
feature  of  it,  the  book-making  is  remark- 
able. The  reproductions  of  paintings 
and  other  documents  of  the  kind  could 
hardly  be  better,  and  the  collection  is  so 
wisely  made  and  so  full  that  it  alone 
would  give  a  unique  value  to  the  volumes. 
There  are  forty-four  full-page  illustra- 
tions, including,  besides  Washington 
himself,  the  principal  generals,  English 
and  American,  Franklin,  George  HI., 
Gouverneur  Morris,  Louis  XVI.,  Ver- 
gennes,  Martha  Washington,  Robert 
Morris,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Hamilton, 
Randolph,  Jay,  Adams,  the  wives  of 
some  of  these  men,  and  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton's children.  The  thirty-two  tail-pieces 
represent,  among  other  things,  buildings 
and  objects  connected  with  Washington. 

For  the  life  itself  Mr.  Ford's  previous 
work  has  given  him  many  qualifications. 
He  is  the  editor  of  Washington's  work  in 
fourteen  volumes,  containing  much  that 
the  former  collection,  edited  by  Mr. 
Sparks,  did  not  contain ;  and  in  that  work 
he  has  shown  not  only  adequate  informa- 
tion, but  a  just  and  well-balanced  spirit. 
He  has  also  published  various  small 
books  and  pamphlets  about  Washington's 
life.    He  knows  the  history  of  the  time, 


and  one  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  the  story  as  he  tells  it  is  the  distinct- 
ness of  outline  given  to  the  subordinate 
characters.  His  view  of  Washington's 
own  nature,  although  courteous,  is  as 
fearless  and  true  as  any  that  has  been 
given  to  the  world.  Certain  things,  to 
be  sure,  need  to  be  seen  between  the  lines, 
but  they  are  legible  to  any  one  with  re- 
spectable eyesight.  Mr.  Ford  announces 
in  a  preface  that  he  intends  to  avoid  gen- 
eral expatiation  on  history  and  make 
only  a  portrait  of  the  man.  This  plan  he 
must  have  abandoned.  He  goes  into  the 
details  of  the  war,  for  instance,  in  the 
manner  not  of  a  narrative  illustrating 
character,  but  of  a  summary  history  of 
the  movement  itself.  Instead  of  allowing 
us  to  see  Washington  in  the  midst  of 
critical  battles,  he  merely  names  many  of 
the  most  important  and  omits  almost 
everything  that  is  dramatic  or  pictu- 
resque. To  a  certain  extent  this  seems 
to  grow  out  of  conviction  rather  than 
out  of  insufficient  art.  He  says,  for  in- 
stance, in  one  place,  "Fortunately,  history 
has  drawn  a  fitting  veil  over  the  scenes 
and  incidents  of  his  winning  a  bride." 
Why  fortunately,  indeed?  History  has 
not  drawn  a  veil  over  his  personal  manner 
and  behaviour  at  Fort  Necessity,  with 
Braddock,  at  Monmouth,  in  his  quarrel 
with  Hamilton  and  in  a  number  of  other 
places  in  which  the  man  stands  out  rather 
than  the  abstract  person.  And  yet  these 
vivid  flashes  are  omitted  or  slurred  by 
Mr.  Ford  as  if  they  were  unworthy  or 
insignificant.  Of  course,  any  biographer 
of  Mr.  Ford's  information  and  weight  of 
judgment  would  throw  away  not  only  the 
lies  invented  by  Weems  and  those  resting 
on  weak-minded  tradition,  but  also  senti- 
mental stories,  which  prove  nothing, 
even  if  they  are  true ;  but  why  give  up  the 
large  number  of  absolutely  authentic 
scenes  and  episodes  which  bring  the  man 
before  our  minds  in  the  same  way  that 
the  hero  becomes  real  in  the  pages  of 
a  brilliant  novelist?  Washington's  life 
was  in  places  breathlessly  exciting,  in 
others  touching,  and  yet  in  these  two 
scholarly  volumes  no  page  is  either  stir- 
ring or  pathetic.  What  is  the  use  of 
giving  a  whole  chapter  to  the  subject  of 
Western  lands  when  they  came  to  so  little 
in  Washington's  life?  Is  not  the  investi- 
gator led  astray  in  his  judgment  of  the 
relative  importance  ^^fydiffe^^ij^  things. 
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by  his  interest  in  investigation  itself? 
Research  is  the  foundation  of  biography, 
and  in  it  Mr.  Ford  is  distinguished ;  but 
art  is  the  edifice,  and  he  seems  to  have 
used  less  skill  in  the  structure  of  his  story 
and  in  the  presentation  of  his  character 
than,  had  he  made  the  effort,  he  might 
have  been  able  to  show.  Of  course,  this 
strictness  of  standard  in  criticising  his 
book  grows  out  of  its  worth.  Few 
American  biographers  of  to-day  would 
call  for  such  serious  language;  and  al- 
though it  is  true  that  the  book  is  not 
literature,  as  it  lacks  both  the  details  and 
the  general  essence  of  style,  it  is  also  true 
that  historically  it  stands  unusually  high 
for  accuracy,  fulness  and  wisdom,  and 
that  this  merit,  with  the  great  value  of 
the  well-chosen  and  beautifully  made 
illustrations,  will  make  it  an  important 
book  for  many  years  to  come. 

N.  H. 

IV. 

Sir  Walter  Besant's  "East  London/'* 

Here  in  this  volume  is  a  task  completed 
on  which  many  a  one  might  start  and  find 
good  excuse  for  putting  aside.  To  deal 
with  the  East  End  in  the  large  and  in  the 
complete  is  no  effort  to  be  settled  while 
breakfast  is  being  prepared;  it  is  a  big 
business,  and  Sir  Walter  Besant  has  en- 
tered upon  it  in  a  big  way.  He  has  made 
a  stout,  important  book  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  pages  on  a  subject  which 
most  of  us  can  only  touch  by  detached 
sketches ;  it  is  an  achievement  well  worth 
doing,  and  worth  doing  well.  Sometimes 
there  may  seem  a  lack  of  vividness  in  the 
presentation  of  an  incident;  a  situation 
which  should  speak  of  to-day  has  a  med- 
iaeval accent;  but  the  volume  is  on  the 
whole  more  agreeable  for  being  pitched 
in  this  key  than  if  it  had  started  on  a  top- 
most note,  to  be  sustained  throughout  the 
book.  For  this  alone,  in  a  screaming 
age  of  descriptive  writing,  our  thanks. 

The  East  End,  Sir  Walter  Besant  re- 
marks in  an  early  chapter,  has  no  history. 
Fortunately,  on  this  point  he  is  open  to 
conviction;  some  of  the  most  interesting 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  happenings  of 
gone  centuries,  when  Ratcliffe  was  Red- 
cliff  e  and  Stepney  was  Stebenhithe,  and 

♦East  London.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant. 
New  York. 


it  is  in  the  exercise  of  projection  of  the 
mind  into  the  past  that  Sir  Walter  is 
head-master.  He  has  pupils,  but  they 
are  all  young,  and  his  position  is  secure. 
He  has  ever  a  cheerful  outlook.  There 
is  throughout  the  book  the  genial  sym- 
pathy indispensable  to  those  who  would 
see  their  East  End  clearly.  One  may  be- 
gin investigations  with  a  fine  air  of  con- 
tempt, the  attitude  of  '*How  clever  I  am, 
and  how  foolish  these  people  be,"  but  this 
has  to  be  discarded  if  one  wishes  to  learn 
the  people  and  get  at  the  backs  of  their 
heads.  Sir  Walter  Besant  knows  the 
truth,  at  which  the  superficial  observer 
guesses  and  guesses  wrongly.  In  the 
chapter  called  "The  Key  of  the  Street," 
his  remarks  on  the  little  people  prove 
this,  and  the  deluded  visitor  who,  seeing 
youngsters  imitate  the  behaviour  of 
drunken  people,  thereupon  wrote  of  the 
tipsy  depravity  of  Shadwell  children,  is 
gently  set  right.  Indeed,  the  infants  ob- 
tain most  of  their  pleasure  by  giving  rep- 
resentations of  aduU  eccentricities.  I 
once  saw  an  excellent  old  lady  cross  the 
road  to  speak  to  some  shrill-voiced 
youngsters.  "What  a  pity  it  is,  my 
dears,"  she  said  regretfully,  "that  you 
can't  play  without  quarrelling."  The 
six-year-old  leader  explained:  "It's  all 
right,  lady ;  we're  on'y  playing  at  fawth- 
ers  and  mothers."  This  blessed  gift  of 
extracting  the  last  drop  of  humour  from 
apparently  arid  situations  makes  their  lit- 
tle lives  endurable.  Perhaps  Sir  Walter 
Besant  is  most  happy,  and  he  certainly 
makes  us  happiest,  when  he  .writes  of  the 
river,  of  its  stairs,  its  docks,  its  foreign 
seamen.  "It  was  at  Limehouse  Hole," 
he  says,  "that  Rogue  Riderhood  lived." 
Strange  to  think  that  the  only  person  to 
be  noted  in  connection  with  this  district  is 
one  invented  by  the  great  master.  Per- 
haps Chapter  V.,  on  "The  Factory  Girl," 
scarcely  (to  use  the  well-worn  phrase) 
palpitates  with  actuality,  but  it  has  a  de- 
scription of  the  furniture  of  a  tenement 
room  in  which  her  peoi  le  live  that  is  most 
admirable : 

"On  each  side  of  the  glass  shade  are 
arranged  the  cups  and  saucers,  plates  and 
drinking  glasses,  belonging  to  the  family. 
There  are  also  exhibited  with  pride  all  the 
bottles  of  medicine  recently  taken  by  the 
various  nienihers." 

The  food  given  to  the  girl  when  a  tiny 
infant  is  described  with  exactitude.     (I, 
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albeit  a  bachelor  amateur,  once  dared  to 
suggest  to  an  East  End  mother  that  in- 
stead of  giving  her  six-months-old  baby 
sips  of  beer  and  a  piece  of  roast  pork  she 
should  consider  the  suitability  of — say, 
for  instance,  millc  ''Oh,  no,  she  said, 
loftily,  **the  little  dear  has  what  we 
'ave.")  This  factory  girl  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  finds  a  sweetheart,  who  intro- 
duces himself  with  the  words,  "I've  seen 
you  here  before.  What's  your  name? 
Mine  is  Georjge."  This,  I  fear,  was  a 
case  of  exceptional  courtesy ;  in  a  general 
way  the  introduction  is  made  by  words 
of  defiance  on  both  sides,  a  manner  ad- 
hered to  throughout  the  courtship.  In 
the  chapter  on  "The  Submerged"  is  a  de- 
scription of  a  file  of  sandwich  men,  which 
will  remain  long  in  the  memory : 

"They  never  talk,  there  is  no  exchange 
of  jokes,  they  never  chaff  the  workmen 
or  the  girls  or  the  lads,  or  the  drivers 
who  threaten  to  run  over  them;  on  the 
other  hand,  no  one  chaffs  them ;  they  are 
by  common  consent  held  sacred  as  men 
in  the  world,  but  not  of  the  world." 

In  all  the  book  there  is  no  sign  of  hys- 
teria, and  when  the  author  quotes  exam- 
ples of  this  on  the  part  of  others,  it  is 
only  to  ejaculate  the  very  proper  and  the 
very  appropriate  remark,  "Rubbish!" 
He  urges  that  public  dancing  halls  might 
be  instituted;  the  drawback,  as  he  him- 
self must  have  found,  is  that  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  various  sets  in  a  military  town 
is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  lofty  re- 
serve shown  by  one  class  of  East  End 
girl  toward  another.  A  jet-worker,  for 
instance,  would  not  willingly  attend  a 
dance  where  she  might  endure  risk  of 
standing  up  in  a  set  with  a  girl  from  the 
jam  factory. 

Mr.  Phil  May's  illustrations  are  nearly 
all  of  his  best,  and  Mr.  Raven  Hill's  "On 
Margate  Sands"  atones  for  his  picture  of 
what  are  incorrectly  termed  Hooligans 
armed  with  knives ;  a  scene  that  hints  at 
Corsica  rather  than  St.  George's  Street, 
East.  If  the  pen-and-ink  drawings  of 
streets  and  houses  by  another  artist  ap- 
pear in  some  cases  unconvincing,  this  is 
partly  because  they  are  fitted  with  a 
monotonous  background  of  solid  wooden 
clouds.  To  adopt  the  American  spelling 
which  leaps  to  the  eyes  in  the  volume,  one 
may  say  that  the  traveller  finds  offence  in 
the  centre  of  this  book  by  drawings  which 
suggest  the  theatre.     But  these  are  small 


matters,  and  the  book  may  be  closed  with 
this  remark — that  not  one  of  us  knows  so 
much  of  the  East  End  that  he  may  not 
learn  something  from  Sir  Walter  Besant. 
W.  Pen  Ridge. 


Miss  Runkle's  "The  Helmet  of  Na- 
varre."* 

To  a  great  shouting  and  banging  of 
drums  and  blaring  of  trumpets.  The  Hel- 
met of  Navarre,  having  finished  its  career 
as  a  serial,  comes  out  between  neat  cov- 
ers done  in  silver  and  blue.  It  is  not  a 
book  that  one  may  easily  ignore.  Great 
black  letters  setting  forth  its  tremendous 
power,  beauty,  and  worth,  stare  at  one 
out  of  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
newspapers.  A  line  in  large  letters  on 
the  paper  wrapper  of  the  book  itself 
quotes  a  contemporary  to  the  effect  that 
"any  writer  of  any  age  might  rejoice  to 
produce  its  equal."  In  short,  the  accla- 
mation has  been  so  loud  and  the  praise  so 
unstinted  that  a  good  many  readers  must 
by  this  time  have  come  to  believe  that 
The  Helmet  of  Navarre  is  the  only  his- 
torical novel,  with  the  exception  of  those 
dealing  rather  dully  with  the  American 
revolution. 

Now,  to  be  quite  frank,  all  this  is 
simply  "tommy-rot."  The  Helmet  of  Na- 
varre is,  in  its  minor  way,  a  fairly  good 
story  which  shows  that  the  author  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  collab- 
orators of  the  elder  Dumas,  and  that  she 
has  mastered  a  passable  assortment  of 
French  expletives.  But,  of  course,  it  is 
no  more  a  great  novel  than  it  is  Hamlet, 
Prince  of  Denmark,  and  the  uproarious 
applause  with  which  it  is  being  greeted 
makes  one  very  sceptical  over  the  literary 
ideas  and  conditions  of  the  present  day. 
It  may  be  excellent  advertising  to  take  a 
book  like  The  Helmet  of  Navarre  and  to 
announce  gravely  that  nothing  like  it  was 
ever  before  seen  on  land  or  sea.  Un- 
doubtedly a  great  many  people  will  be- 
lieve it,  and  will  read  the  story  with  a 
consciousness  of  smug  superiority  and 
self-satisfaction.  Only  all  these  superla- 
tives become  a  little  exasperating  after  a 
time.      It  is  not  pleasant  to  hear  these 

*The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  By  Bertha  Run- 
kle.      New    York:    The    Century    Company. 
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four  hundred  and  seventy  pages  of  com- 
parative twaddle  discussed  with  a  rever- 
ence which  would  be  in  good  taste  if  one 
were  speaking  of  an  Esmond,  an  Ivan- 
hoe,  or  a  Trois  Mousquetaires. 

The  Helmet  of  Navarre  deals  with  the 
days  when  the  power  of  the  League  and 
of  Monsieur  de  Mayenne  was  dying  and 
Henry  of  Navarre  about  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  France.  The  story  is  told  in 
the  first  person  by  one  Felix  Bronx,  a 
youth  whose  family  had  for  centuries 
faithfully  served  the  Dukes  of  St.  Quen- 
tin.  At  a  time  when  his  master,  as  an 
open  enemy  of  the  League,  is  in  great 
danger,  young  Bronx  goes  to  Paris  and 
soon  finds  himself  involved  in  all  the 
troubles  of  the  conventional  historical 
novel  dealing  with  the  France  of  that  pe- 
riod. Just  what  these  adventures  are  is 
of  no  particular  importance.  To  all 
practical  purposes  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens to  Bronx  that  happened  to  the  in- 
numerable heroes  of  the  Valois  trilogy 
of  Dumas  or  to  the  hero  of  a  Stanley 
Weyman  novel.  There  are  snares  and  se- 
cret passages  and  mysterious  inns  and 
rascally  landlords  and,  of  course,  plenty  of 
sword-play.  The  intrigue  into  which  the 
young  man  stumbles  is  exceedingly  com- 
plicated. The  Duke  of  St.  Quentin  and 
his  son,  the  Comte  de  Mar,  have  become 
estranged  through  the  villainies  of  one 
Lucas,  who  is  employed  as  the  Duke's 
secretary,  but  who  in  reality  is  a  nephew 
of  Mayenne  and  a  spy  of  the  Leagiie. 
Young  Bronx  is  the  means  of  bringing 
about  a  reconciliation  and  understanding 
between  father  and  son  and  of  exposing 
the  evil  machinations  of  Lucas.  There- 
after the  boy  serves  De  Mar  with  un- 
swerving loyalty  and  unfailing  ingenuity. 
Lucas,  the  evil  genius  of  the  story, 
weaves  plot  after  plot,  and  time  and  again 
the  St.  Quentins  are  on  the  very  brink  of 
destruction.  Mayenne  has  a  ward,  Lor- 
ance  de  Montluc,  with  whom  the  Comte 
de  Mar  is  in  love.  She  has  been  offered 
to  him  in  return  for  his  allegiance  to  the 
cause  of  the  League.  But  this  he  is  not 
free  to  offer,  and  to  win  her  he  is  obliged 
to  resort  to  strategy.  At  the  end  of  the 
story  Lorance  escapes  from  her  guar- 
dian's house  and  makes  her  way  on  foot 
to  her  lover  in  the  camp  of  the  Bearnais 
at  St.  Denis,  and  when  the  book  ends 
Henry  of  Navarre  is  about  to  become 
Henry  of  France, 


The  Helmet  of  Navarre  will  undoubt- 
edly be  very  widely  read.  It  will  as  cer- 
tainly be  utterly  forgotten  two  years 
hence.  During  these  two  years  there 
will  probably  be  published  other  books  of 
the  same  calibre  which  will  be  greeted 
with  similar  outbreaks  of  inanity.  As  a 
bit  of  ephemeral  fiction  Miss  Runkle's 
novel  is  worth  reading  if  one  does  not 
happen  to  have  anything  better  to  do.  As 
the  publishers  have  pointed  out.  Miss 
Runkle  has  never  been  to  Paris,  and  this 
may  be  found  an  especial  inducement. 
Only  when  they  compare  it  with  the 
works  of  the  masters,  and  assure  ^  us 
gravely  that  it  is  literature,  we  object 
strenuously,  and  we  take  great  pleasure 
in  saying  that  it  is  no  such  thing. 

Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice. 

VL 

Richard  Le  Gallienne's  ''Love  Let- 
ters OF  THE  King/'* 

The  baffling  ethereal  esoteric  voice  of 
spring  speaks  out  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's 
pages.  There  are  many  other  things  that 
may  be  said  of  them,  but  this,  the  best 
thing,  having  been  said,  one  must  pass 
on  to  the  more  obvious,  less  difficult  and 
saner  comment.  After  the  tinsel  clever- 
ness of  the  first  few  chapters  has  been 
subdued  to  duller  tints  of  sterling  metal, 
one  feels  that  an  individual  experience  is 
being  laid  bare.  As  one  closes  the  book 
one  feels  that  a  philosopher  has  used  a 
novelist's  vehicle  of  expression,  and  has 
talked  of  nothing  but  types  and  symbols. 
The  story,  as  a  story,  would  hardly  be 
compelling  if  one  did  not  love  to  linger 
by  the  way  and  join  with  the  author  in 
Maeterlinckian  meditation.  ■ 

It  is  certainly  saturated  with  idealism, 
ethics,  the  religion  of  temperament,  a  so- 
ber spirit  of  obedience  to  law.  We  doubt 
not  that,  besides  recounting  the  redemp- 
tion of  Pagan  Wasteneys,  it  will  recount, 
to  many  good  people,  the  redemption  of 
the  author  of  The  Quest  of  the  Golden 
Girl 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne  loves  to  deal  with 
pseudonyms  for  reality.  There  is  Pagan 
Wasteneys,  with  a  pagan  love  of  beauty 
and  a  wasteful  spending  of  love  on  the 
woman  who  will  not  have  him.     As  an 

*The  Love  Letters  of  the  King.  By  Richard 
Le  Gallienne.    New  York:    John  Lane.    $1.50. 
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opiate,  he  lets  a  "crowd  of  little  women, 
without  a  thought  of  harm,  eat  up  his 
soul  as  they  would  nibble  chocolate." 
Two  of  these  little  women  are  appropri- 
ately named  Myrtle  Rome  and  Ehaffodil 
Mendoza.  Myrtle  Rome  is  sentimental, 
heartless,  romantic,  heathen;  Daffodil 
Mendoza,  big,  sensual,  elemental,  "just 
woman,  unindividualised."  Such  touches 
as  these,  with  a  lack  of  plot  and  of  cli- 
max, the  scant  variety  of  incident,  the 
fateful  fortuity  that  three  times  leads 
Wasteneys  to  the  book  or  sermon  answer- 
ing the  mental  condition  of  the  moment 
— give  the  book  its  half-allegoric  unreal- 
ity and  deprive  it  of  the  stamina  and  veri- 
similitude of  a  genuine  story. 

Blake,   Emerson,   Shelley,   Edward  Carpen- 
ter, Maeterlinck. 
Ah! 
Starry  food  all  of  it 

One  does  not  need  to  be  told  that  such 
is  Sister  Catherine's  food  in  order  also  to 
know  that  such  is  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's 
own. 

Adeline  Woods  is  the  only  ordinarily 
named  and  truly  human  character,  and  the 
chapters  on  her  proxy-motherhood  in 
Surrey  have  the  truest  human  ring.  She 
and  Sister  Catherine  console  and  lead  up- 
ward the  "sad  heart  of  Pagan  Wasteneys." 
The  One  Woman,  Menil,  flits  unconvinc- 
ingly  through  the  book.  Likewise  un- 
convincing to  the  point  'of  floridity  is  the 
author's  portrayal  of  Pagan's  long  fever 
of  hopeless  love.  There  are  two  good 
men.  Father  Selden  and  an  evangelical 
preacher,  both  sympathetically  portrayed. 
There  is  a  group  of  "Romantics,"  who 
serve,  in  a  couple  of  gently  c)mical  epi- 
sodes, as  a  delicate  processional  bas-relief 
around  the  base  of  our  central  statue. 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne  does  not  neglect  an  op- 
portunity, somewhat  too  discursive,  for  a 
little  graceful  satire  upon  some  literary 
and  artistic  types,  or — individuals,  shall 
we  say? — of  the  hour. 

The  young  Polish  musician  who  played 
with  a  bow  made  from  the  hair  of  the 
women  who  had  loved  him ;  the  novelist 
who  vivisected  his  heart  for  his  own 
amusement;  the  esoteric  dramatist  who 
said  he  was  greater  than  Shakespeare, 
and  found  many  to  believe  him;  the 
painter  who,  considering  it  impossible  to 
work  in  daylight,  had  made  a  curious 
habitation    in    a    disused    sewer  —  all 


carry  their  allusions  to— whomever  the 
reader  pleases  to  understand.  Bernard 
Shaw,  if  you  please,  Aubrey  Bcardsley, 
d'Annunzio,  the  writer's  self,  may  be 
among  the  number.  Elsewhere  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  remarks,  "All  writing  is  auto- 
biography." 

One  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  from 
the  Esoteric  Dramatist  on  the  three  acts 
of  the  modem,  social.  Seventh  Command- 
ment drama: 

Act  I.  I!  (Stage  directions  of  at  least 
twenty  pages.) 

Act  II.  Oh  I  (Stage  directions  of  at  least 
twenty  pages.) 

Act  III.  You  I  (Stage  directions  of  at 
least  twenty  pages.) 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  played  up  to  his 
previous  reputation  as  a  maker  of  epi- 
grams and  aphorisms.  Some  of  them 
are  spontaneous  and  creep  gently  into 
your  consciousness,  while  others  spring 
sheerly  into  being,  a  surprise  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  context.  How- 
ever, there  they  lie— or  tell  the  truth,  as 
the  case  may  be — ^patiently  awaiting  the 
day  when  some  industrious  book-milliner 
shall  carefully  cut  out  and  join  them  to 
make  a  patchwork  quilt  of  Wit  and  Wis- 
dom from  Le  Gallienne,  a  sort  of  Poor 
Richard's  Almanac.  Poor  Richard,  in 
truth,  when  that  day  comes ;  for  what  is 
more  banal  than  such  millinery?  Here 
are  some  of  them : 

Men  write  their  books  to  many  women  by 
accidental  association,  but  there  is  generally 
one  woman  for  whom  they  are  written. 

Nothing  is  as  eloquent  of  the  division  be- 
tween the  labouring  and  the  cultured  classes 
as  the  relative  thickness  of  their  bread  and 
butter. 

Words  are  nearly  always  wrong,  and  when 
they  are  right  they  are  unnecessary. 

Heaven  is  a  personal  matter.  The  soul  can 
submit  to  no  dictation  concerning  its  heaven. 

One's  feeling  for  the  hero  is,  of  course, 
half-mocking,  and  in  this  one  but  shares 
the  author's  attitude,  which  plays  about  a 
might-be  poignant  situation  with  gentle 
persiflage.  With  some  earnestness,  a 
fair  degree  of  originality  and  much  grace, 
the  author  has  shown  us  the  heart  of  a 
man  and  a  woman,  has  revealed  himself, 
as  every  true  piece  of  writing  must  do. 
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Considered  as  essays,  The  Love  Let- 
ters of  the  King  may  be  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  Women  (znde  from  beginning  to  end, 
inclusive). 

On  Writers    (ibid). 

On  Hopeless  Love  (vide  many  chapters). 

On  Egoism  (vide  "The  Sad  Heart  of 
Pagan  Wasteneys"  in  a  diary  with  a  moon- 
stone lock). 

On  Literary  Courtship  (vide  the  readings 
to  Adeline  and  some  lyrics). 

On  Nature  (vide  "A  Moon  Bath"  and  *The 
Meadow  of  Remembrance"). 

But  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the 
book  a  volume  of  essays. 

Considered  as  a  story  The  Love  Let- 
ters of  the  King  tells  the  hopeless  love 
of  a  sad  man — too  sad  to  be  serious — for 
a  woman  who  was  no  woman.  And  the 
love,  having  all  the  quality  of  cureless- 
ness,  proves  not  incurable.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  consider  the  book  a  story. 

Why  should  its  lack  of  viriHty  be  em- 
phasised, of  solidity,  or  reality?  If  we 
found  those  qualities,  we  should  miss 
others,  their  counterparts.  Certainly  lit- 
erary, as  well  as  personal,  individuality 
consists  in  this  very  preponderance  of 
certain  attributes  over  others. 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne  can  never  quite  get 
away  from  the  writer's  point  of  view. 
Casually  enough,  he  speaks  of  literature 
as  the  "greatest  of  all  the  arts,"  which 
might  prove  provocative,  but  he  leaves  no 
room  for  discussion.  Elsewhere,  as  an 
offset,  he  says  playfully : 

And  if  you  think  of  it,  no  really  great 
world-making  man  has  had  a  sense  of  humour 
— except  Shakespeare,  who,  after  all,  was 
only  a  writer. 

Possibly,  however,  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
is  not  playful  with  us.  If  this  be  reason, 
make  the  most  of  it. 

Florence  Wilkinson. 

VII. 

Sidney  McCall's  "Truth  Dexter."* 

This  is  a  book  which  has  not  required 
of  the  publishers  undue  advertising; 
which  is  neither  an  historical  romance  nor 
especially  original  in  its  theme,  and  yet 
which  deserves  a  special  word  of  recom- 

*Truth  Dexter.  By  Sidney  McCall.  Bos- 
ton:   Little,  Brown  and  Company.    $1.50, 
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mendation.  The  story  is  an  old,  old 
story,  but  the  charm  lies  in  the  telling  of 
it.  It  is  full  of  the  beauty  of  nature  and 
the  beauty  of  character;  of  sharp  con- 
trasts and  exquisite  delicacy  of  feeling. 
It  is  a  delight  nowadays  to  pick  up  a  book 
which  contains  these  good  points,  and 
which  needs  neither  influence  nor  adver- 
tising to  make  it  read.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
not  a  great  book,  nor  even  a  powerful 
one,  but  it  certainly  has  the  unmistakable 
gift  of  beauty. 

There  are  two  women  in  the  story,  Or- 
chid and  Truth,  and  their  names  serve  as 
an  index  to  their  characters;  the  one 
an  ultra-fashionable  married  woman,  of 
Boston,  the  other  a  simple  child  of  na- 
ture, bom  and  bred  in  Alabama.  The 
man,  A.  Van  der  Weyde  Craighead,  is 
on  the  verge  of  an  affair  with  Orchid 
when  he  is  summoned  to  the  home  of  the 
Dexters  on  a  matter  of  legal  business.  It 
is  into  this  Southern  home  of  refinement 
and  hospitality  that  the  author  introduces 
us.  There  we  see  Colonel  Dexter,  who 
thirty  odd  years  after  the  war  shows  the 
same  bitter  spirit  against  the  North ;  and 
Mrs.  Dexter,  a  tnie  gentlewoman,  who 
after  her  husband's  death  "grew  more 
white  and  frail,  like  a  moon  worn  thin  at 
dawn."  The  granddaughter,  T-ruth, 
completes  the  family  picture.  The  col- 
onel dies  while  Van  is  their  guest,  leaving 
the  family  very  poor  unless  they  will  con- 
sent to  accept  a  fortune  from  the  estate 
of  his  brother  who  fought  for  the  Union. 
This  "blood  money,"  as  they  call  it,  they 
refuse  to  accept  at  first,  and  in  order  to 
protect  the  interest  of  these  helpless  wo- 
men. Van  suggests  making  Truth  his 
wife.  The  author  does  not  make  himself 
quite  clear  just  here,  because  down  in  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  he  probably  knew  that 
Van  did  this  to  escape  the  baleful  influ- 
ence of  Orchid.  Truth  is  transplanted 
to  Boston,  and  nothing  can  be  more  strik- 
ing than  the  sudden  contrast  in  her  mode 
of  life.  When  asked  what  the  ladies  of 
Boston  find  to  do,  her  husband  sarcasti- 
cally replies : 

They  go  to  dressmakers  and  hair-dressers, 
Turkish  baths,  manicures,  chiropodists, 
palmists,  astrologers,  and  masseuses.  They 
have  soul-ecstasies  over  Ibsen,  fall  into  trances 
at  the  sjrmphony  concerts,  and  flirt  with  Jean 
de  Reszk^.  They  infest  the  business  part  of 
the  town,  demanding  that  men  shall  sign  long 
scrolls  of  woman-suffrage  petitions,  go  off  to 
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their  club-houses,  where  we  are  not  allowed 
to  follow,  and  afterward  grovel  at  the  feet  of 
Oriental  priests,  large  fat  priests  with  melting 
eyes,  and  a  transcendental  appreciation  of 
American  flesh-pots.  They  rush  from  clinical 
lectures  to  spiritual  seances,  from  sociological 
meetings  to  swell  afternoon  teas,  from  Olym- 
pic games  where  Harvard  darlings  get  their 
collar-bones  cracked  to  Zoroaster,  from  Pro- 
fessor Choice's  exposition  of  the  Unknowable- 
ness  of  the  Ding  an  Sich  to  a  performance  of 
Shakespeare  by  females  in  tights.  They  read 
books  on  Mathematics  and  Logic,  and  carry 
them  into  street-cars  with  their  titles  upper- 
most; they  dress  up  in  becoming  aprons  and 
frizzled  hair,  to  paint  impressionistic  smudges. 
They  discuss  Theology  in  the  same  breath 
with  the  latest  tonic.  They  quote  Emerson, 
and  tear  one  another's  characters  to  pieces 
with  the  same  smile.  Men  are  their  chief 
toys  and  subjects.  A  husband  is  a  sort  of 
sheet  armour  and  cash-register  in  one;  other 
men,  legitimate  victims  for  vivisection,  if 
caught. 

All  of  which  is  rather  hard  on  the  Bos- 
ton women.  As  may  be  imagined,  Or- 
chid plays  many  a  trick  to  win  back  Van, 
and  to  make  the  little  wife  unhappy.  She 
besieges  him  at  his  office  and  at  his  home, 
'  while  he  does  a  man's  best  to  avoid  her. 
Finally  she  accomplishes  her  purpose  in 
one  direction.  In  a  fit  of  mad  jealousy 
Truth  leaves  her  husband  and  returns  to 
her  Southern  home. 

Truth  wandered  inconsequently  from  point 
to  point,  her  course  making  odd  little  parallel- 
ograms and  zigzags  through  the  dry,  scant 
grass.  Now  a  wild  iris  beckoned  her,  a 
pointed,  azure  flame  springing  from  the  ashes 
of  last  year's  growth;  now  a  group  of  ferns, 
half-hidden  in  some  tiny  cave  or  dell,  about  to 
unroll  curled  fronds  of  chrysoprase,  hung 
with  loose  white  filaments,  as  of  forgotten 
moon-rays.  The  great  bronze  welts  upon  the 
buckeye  she  knew  for  volcanoes  of  struggling 
leaves;  the  dried  umbels  and  racemes  of  a 
vanished  summer  were  pledges  of  beauty  and 
rebirth.  The  dogwood  trees  gleamed  out  ever 
and  again,  and  always  with  startling  effect. 
Violets,  iris,  jasmine,  and  arbutus  abounded. 
Not  an  inch  of  earth  but  might  produce  a 
friend.  These,  these  alone  were  her  kin,  her 
companions;  this  was  true  living,  this  the 
only  life— to  blend  one's  self  with  the  being  of 
the  kind  old  earth,  to  lean  one's  tired  head 
upon  her  knee,  and  let  the  mesmeric  fingers 
of  the  wind  exercise  the  circle  of  the  world's 
troubled  phantoms. 


And  so  nature  restores  her,  and  cer- 
tain circumstances  effect  a  reconciliation, 
in  a  letter  to  her  husband  she  writes : 

As  I  sit  by  the  table,  writing,  the  bed  beside 
me  is  full  of  little  clothes.  Each  one  is  a 
chrysalis  woven  more  of  love  than  visible 
fibres.  Almost  every  night  I  take  them  out 
this  way,  so  that  I  can  see  them  all.  I  am  not 
used  to  the  wonder  of  them  yet,  and,  often, 
when  I  have  been  gloating  over  them,  half- 
frightened  by  the  beating  of  my  own  heart,  I 
must  fall  on  my  knees  to  kiss  each  one  again, 
to  hold  out  the  unbelievable  little  sleeves,  to 
thank  God,  and  whisper  your  dear  name.  Oh, 
Van  1    Van !    I  pity  you  for  being  a  man. 

Thus  the  story  draws  to  a  dose. 
Southerners  proclaim  the  book  to  be  a 
faithful  picture  of  a  Southern  home  and 
a  Southern  family,  and  they  certainly 
ought  to  know.  However,  it  is  not  prol>- 
able  that  Bostonians  will  care  to  say  as 
much  for  their  side  of  the  question. 

Flora  Mai  Holly. 

VIII. 

DuFFiELD  Osborne's  'The  Lion's 
Brood.''* 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  unfair  to  this 
novel  of  Mr.  Osborne's  to  praise  it  as 
much  as  it  deserves  for  its  scholarly 
qualities,  because  that  public  whose  favour 
runs  a  book  into  many  editions  is  apt  to 
look  coldly  upon  scholarship.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  however,  Mr.  Osborne  is  first 
of  all  entertaining,  and  his  scholarship  is 
duly  subordinated  to  the  interest  of  the 
action.  His  instinct  for  situations,  in- 
deed, is  almost  melodramatic.  The  story 
is  the  first  consideration  with  him,  and 
his  scholarship  is  always  perfectly  fused. 
He  knows  the  time  of  which  he  writes — 
the  mode  of  life,  point  of  view,  passing 
fashions,  temper  and  trappings  of  that 
time.  But  all  the  accurate  details  with 
which  the  main  action  is  surrounded,  and 
by  means  of  which  the  altogether  con- 
vincing atmosphere  is  established,  present 
themselves  with  an  admirable  discretion. 
There  is  no  pedantry  of  tone  or  attitude. 
To  the  scholarly  alone  will  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  author  reveal  itself.  To  the 
average  reader  of  historical  fiction  the 
book  will  appeal  as  a  dashing,  vivid, 
straightforward  story  of  a  romantic  and 
picturesque  period. 

*The  Lion's  Brood.  Duffield  Osborne.  New 
York:    Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.    $i.sa 
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The  period  was,  indeed,  one  in  which 
the  character  of  modem  civilisation  hung 
very  delicately  balanced  in  the  scales  of 
fate.  Were  Phoenician  or  Italian  morals, 
laws,  ideals,  to  shape  the  development  of 
Europe?  Was  it  Rome  or  Carthage 
that  should  mould  the  modem  world? 
For  the  time  was  that  when  Hannibal, 
coming  from  Carthage  with  his  African 
veterans,  and  gathering  reinforcements 
on  his  way  through  Spain  and  Gaul, 
had  crossed  the  Alps,  fallen  upon  Italy 
from  the  north,  and  crushed  the  Roman 
legions  in  the  slaughter  pens  of  Lake 
Trasimene.  The  life-purpose  of  the 
^eat  son  of  Hamilcar  and  his  brodiers — 
"the  lion's  brood" — was  to  cmsh  Rome 
before  it  should  be  too  late ;  for  Hanni- 
bal, consummate  statesman  as  well  as 
consummate  general,  foresaw  that  there 
was  not  room  in  the  world  for  both  Rome 
^nd  Carthage. 

The  story  begins  at  Rome,  just  as  she 
is  staggering  under  the  news  of  Trasi- 
mene. The  love  plot  and  the  plot  prede- 
termined by  the  data  of  history  make 
their  start  together,  and  are  very  skilfully 
interwoven.  The  main  action  is  histori- 
cal, and  proceeds  with  swift  vigour ;  but 
with  ingenious  craft  it  is  made  to  centre 
about  the  young  Roman  patrician,  Lucius 
Sergius  Fidenas,  soldier  under  Fabius, 
and  flouted  lover  of  the  wilful  Lady 
Marcia,  who  loves  him,  indeed,  but 
blindly  and  heartlessly  quarrels  with  her 
happiness.  The  lovers  hardly  see  each 
-other  save  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
book ;  but  their  relationship,  slight  as  is 
the  telling  of  it,  colours  the  whole  story. 
The  historical  action  comes  to  a  climax 
in  the  Battle  of  Cannae,  which  is  described 
with  a  combination  of  exactness,  spirit, 
and  vividness  beyond  praise.  This  battle 
scene  is  in  every  way  a  masterly  piece  of 
writing. 

To  sum  up,  it  seems  to  me  that  The 
Lion's  Brood  appeals  alike  to  those  who 
read  for  entertainment  and  those  who 
read  for  instruction.  It  is  a  very  nota- 
l>le  achievement  to  tell  a  thrilling,  almost 
sensational,  story  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  really  a  contribution  to  scholar- 
ship, a  vital  and  veracious  picture  of  a 
significant  period.  To  these  merits  Mr. 
Osborne  adds  the  rare  adornment  of  a 
irery  lucid,  finished,  graceful  and  reticent 
style,  not  unworthy,  in  its  poise  and  free- 


dom from  affectation,  to  be  called  classi- 
cal. 

Charles  G.  D,  Roberts. 

IX. 
Winston  Churchill's  "The  Crisis."* 

Mr.  Churchill  has  waited  two  years  be- 
fore launching  another  book  to  draw 
upon  the  success  and  reputation  which  he 
won  with  Richard  Carvel,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  will  be  repaid 
for  his  self-restraint.  Such  poise  is  com- 
paratively rare  nowadays,  and  is,  in 
consequence,  all  the  more  welcome.  The 
Crisis  is  an  earnest  and  serious  bit  of 
work  which  invites  both  blame  and 
praise.  It  is  without  the  slightest  touch 
of  genius,  utterly  uninspired,  and  yet  it 
is,  in  its  minor  way,  a  very  important 
addition  to  contemporary  American  lit- 
erature. For  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
writer's  power  it  deals  with  fine  things 
and  events  which  are  vitally  American. 

Many  years  after  Richard  Carvel  went 
to  London  to  show  the  coffee-houses 
what  manner  of  creature  an  American 
colonial  gentleman  was,  some  of  his  de- 
scendants, imbued  with  the  indomitable 
pioneer  spirit,  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge 
range,  and  at  the  time  when  this  later 
story  begins  the  Carvel  family  are  in 
high  esteem  in  St.  Louis.  This  relation- 
ship is  very  well  at  first,  and  serves  to 
whet  the  interest.  When,  however,  the 
episodes  of  the  former  tale  are  alluded  to 
utterly  without  relevance,  and  Richard 
Carvel  and  Dorothy  Manners  are  uncere- 
moniously dragged  in  whenever  a  con- 
versation begins  to  flag,  the  whole  thing 
becomes  just  a  little  tiresome.  The  in- 
spiration is  very  Thackerayan,  but  the 
imitation  is  exceedingly  bad.  This  is  one 
of  the  worst  faults  of  The  Crisis, 

In  the  days  when  the  question  of  Free 
States  and  Slave  States  began  seriously 
to  agitate  the  nation,  and  shrewd  observ- 
ers were  looking  forward  anxiously  to 
the  great  struggle  between  North  and 
South,  there  came  to  St.  Louis  a  forlorn 
and  persevering  Yankee  named  Eliphalet 
Hopper.  He  b«:omes  an  employe  of  Col- 
onel Carvel,  in  whose  service  he  rises  to 
commercial  importance  through  his  in- 
dustry, sagacity  and  thrift,  and  for  a  few 

♦The  Crisis.  By  Winston  Churchill.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company^  $1.50. 
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chapters  he  seems,  despite  some  very  un- 
comfortable characteristics,  about  to  be 
the  hero  of  the  tale.  Later  he  emerges 
in  a  more  unamiable  light;  as  a  type  of 
the  unscrupulous  carpetbagger  who  over- 
ran the  South  after  the  war ;  and  the  real 
hero  of  the  book  appears  in  the  person 
of  Stephen  Brice,  a  Harvard  man,  who 
hopes  in  the  practice  of  the  law  to  re- 
trieve some  of  the  fortune  lost  by  his 
father.  Just  as  Hopper  stands  as  a  t)rpe 
of  the  carpetbagger,  Brice  is  meant  to  be 
typical  of  the  more  conservative,  the 
kindlier  and  yet  none  the  less  patriotic 
element  of  the  North ;  and  his  rival,  Clar- 
ence Colfax,  a  nephew  of  Colonel  Carvel, 
of  that  splendid  cavalier  spirit  which  en- 
abled the  South,  against  fearful  odds,  to 
make  so  stubborn  and  heroic  a  resistance. 
The  heroine  of  The  Crisis,  Virginia  Car- 
vel, is — well — just  such  a  great  grand- 
daughter as  might  be  expected  of  Rich- 
ard Carvel  and  Dorothy  Manners.  With 
this  background  and  with  these  and  a 
dozen  other  as  striking  characters,  is  it 
any  wonder  that,  despite  a  certain  inade- 
quacy in  the  treatment,  the  reader  is 
swept  along  by  the  relentless  series  of 
events  toward  the  inevitable  crash  which 
shook  the  nation?  Men,  then  obscure, 
but  whose  names  now  will  ring  till  the 
end  of  time,  pass  simply  and  naturally 
through  these  pages.  We  see  Grant,  si- 
lent and  shy  and  solitary,  trying  to  win  a 
livelihood  in  real  estate  and  lumber ;  and 
Lincoln,  already  on  the  road  to  political 
eminence,  yet  hooted  and  ridiculed  on  ac- 
count of  his  personal  ugliness  and  his 
temerity  in  pitting  himself  against  Doug- 
las, the  Little  Giant.  It  is  the  sadness 
and  the  greatness  of  the  latter  that  dom- 
inates the  book.  Brice  meets  him  for  the 
first  time  on  the  eve  of  one  of  his  joint 
debates  with  Douglas,  when  Lincoln  is 
resting  with  his  adherents  in  a  ram- 
shackle tavern. 

Stephen  picked  out  the  homeliest  man  in  the 
room.  There  was  no  mistaking  him.  And, 
instead  of  a  discussion  of  the  campaign  with 
the  other  gentleman,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  defend- 
ing— what  do  you  think?  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
defending  an  occasional  and  judicious  use  of 
swear  words. 

"Judge,"  said  he,  "you  do  an  almighty  lot 
of  cussing  in  your  speeches,  and  perhaps  it 
ain't  a  bad  way  to  keep  things  stirred  up." 

"Well,"  said  the  judge,  "a  fellow  will  rip 


out  something  once  in  a  while  before  he  has- 
time  to  shut  it  off." 

Mr.  Lincoln  passed  his  fingers  through  his- 
tousled  hair.  His  thick  lower  lip  crept  over 
in  front  of  the  upper  one.  A  gleam  stirred  in 
the  deep-set  grey  eyes. 

"Boys,"  he  asked,  "did  I  ever  tell  you  about 
Sam'l,  the  old  Quaker's  apprentice?" 

The  storm  long  anticipated  and  feared 
burst  in  all  its  fury,  setting  friend  against 
friend  and  brother  against  brother.  St. 
Louis  becomes  an  armed  camp,  divided 
in  its  allegiance  to  North  and  Souths 
Here  is  an  episode : 

All  this  time  the  stranger  stood  impassively^ 
chewing  his  cigar,  his  hand  against  the  tree- 
box.  A  regiment  in  column  came  out  of  the 
Arsenal  gate,  the  Union  leader,  in  his  colonel's 
uniform,  on  horseback  at  its  head.  He  pulled 
up  in  the  street  opposite  to  Stephen  and  sat  iir 
his  saddle,  chatting  with  other  officers  around, 
him. 

Then  the  stranger  stepped  across  the  lime- 
stone gutter  and  walked  up  to  the  colonel's* 
horse.  He  was  still  smoking.  This  move,  too, 
was  surprising  enough.  It  argued  even  more- 
assurance.     Stephen  listened  intently. 

"Colonel  Blair,  my  name  is  Grant,"  he  said, 
briefly. 

The  colonel  faced  quickly  about  and  held 
out  his  gloved  hand  cordially. 

"Captain  Ulysses  Grant,"  said  he,  "of  the 
old  army?" 

Mr.  Grant  nodded. 

"I  wanted  to  wish  you  luck,"  he  said. 

"Thank  you,  Grant,"  answered  the  coloneL 
"But  you?    Where  arc  you  living  now.^" 

"I  moved  to  Illinois  after  I  left  here,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Grant  as  quietly  as  before,  "and 
have  been  in  Galena,  in  the  leather  business- 
there.  I  went  down  to  Springfield  with  the 
company  they  organised  in  Galena,  to  be  of 
any  help  I  could.  They  made  me  a  clerk  in 
the  adjutant-general's  office  of  the  State.  I 
ruled  blanks  and  made  out  forms  for  a  while" 
He  paused,  as  if  to  let  the  humble  character 
of  this  position  sink  into  the  colonel's  compre- 
hension. "Then  they  found  out  that  I'd  been 
quartermaster  and  commissary  and  knew 
something  about  military  orders.  Now  I'nv 
a  State  mustering  officer.  I -came  down  to> 
Belleville  to  muster  in  a  regiment,  which 
wasn't  ready.  And  so  I  ran  over  here  to  sec 
what  you  fellows  were  doing." 

If  this  humble  account  had  been  delivered 
volubly  and  in  another  tone,  it  is  probable 
that  the  citizen  colonel  would  not  have  lis- 
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tened,  since  the  events  of  that  day  were  to 
crown  his  work  of  a  winter.  But  Mr.  Grant 
possessed  a  manner  of  holding  attention.  It 
was  very  evident,  however,  that  Colonel  Blair 
had  other  things  to  think  of.  Nevertheless, 
he  said  kindly: 

"Aren't  you  going  in,  Grant?" 

"I  can't  afford  to  go  in  as  a  captoin  of 
volunteers,"  was  the  calm  reply.  "I  served 
nine  years  in  the  regular  army,  and  I  think 
I  can  command  a  regiment." 

The  colonel,  whose  attention  was  called 
away  at  that  moment,  did  not  reply.  Mr. 
Grant  moved  off  up  the  street  Some  of  the 
younger  officers  who  were  there  laughed  as 
they  followed  his  retreating  figure. 

"Command  a  regiment!"  cried  one,  a  lieu- 
tenant, whom  Stephen  recognised  as  having 
been  a  book-keeper  at  Edwards,  James  and 
Doddington's,  and  whose  stiff  blue  uniform 
coat  creased  awkwardly.  "I  guess  I'm  about 
as  fit  to  command  a  regiment  as  Grant  is." 

"That  man's  forty  years  old,  if  he's  a  day," 
put  in  another.  "I  remember  when  he  came 
here  to  St.  Louis  in  '54,  played  out.  He'd 
resigned  from  the  army  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
He  put  up  a  log  cabin  down  on  the  Gravois 
Road,  and  there  he  lived  in  the  hardest  luck 
of  any  man  I  ever  saw  until  last  year.  You 
remember  him,  Joe." 

"Yep,"  said  Joe.  "I  spotted  him  by  the 
£1  Sol  cigar.  He  used  to  bring  a  load  of  wood 
to  the  city  once  in  a  while,  and  then  he'd  go 
over  to  the  Planters'  House  or  somewhere 
else  and  smoke  one  of  these  long  fellows  and 
sit  against  the  wall  as  silent  as  a  woodexl 
Indian.  After  that  he  came  up  to  the  city 
without  his  family  and  went  into  real  estate 
one  winter.  But  he  didn't  make  it  go.  Curi- 
ous, it  is  just  a  year  ago  this  month  that  he 
went  over  to  Illinois.  He's  an  honest  fellow 
and  hard  working  enough,  but  he. don't  know 
how.    He's  just  a  dead  failure." 

"Command  a  regiment!"  laughed  the  first, 
again,  as  if  this  in  particular  had  struck  his 
sense  of  humour.  "I  guess  he  won't  get  a  regi- 
ment in  a  hurry.  There's  lots  of  those  military 
carpetbaggers  hanging  around  for  good  jobs 
now." 

Of  course  this  is  downright  literary 
trickery,  and  at  that  not  literary  trickery 
of  the  highest  type,  but  it  is  legitimate 
enough  and  it  is  undeniably  effective. 
Grant  we  see  again  and  again,  and  Lin- 
coln and  Sherman.  The  scene  shifts  to 
the  camp  and  the  battlefield  and  the  air  is 
full  of  fire  and  smoke  and  shrapnel  until 


one  by  one  the  armies  of  the  Confeder- 
acy are  hemmed  in  and  crushed,  and 
Richmond  falls  and  Lee  throws  down  his 
sword  at  Appomattox  and  the  struggle  is 
no  more.  The  last  glimpse  of  Lincoln, 
"The  Man  of  Sorrows,"  is  wonderfully 
pathetic.  Virginia  Carvel  has  gone  to 
him  to  ask  for  a  pardon  for  her  cousin, 
Colfax,  who  has  been  caught  uniformed 
within  the  Union  lines  a«id  sentenced  to 
death,  and  he  has  granted  it  "because  the 
time  to  be  merciful  is  at  hand." 

"Virginia,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  have  not 
suffered  by  the  South,  I  have  suffered  with 
the  South.  Your  sorrow  has  been  my  sorrow, 
and  your  pain  has  been  my  pain.  What  you 
have  lost  I  have  lost  And  what  you  have 
gained,"  he  added  sublimely,  "I  have  gained." 

He  led  her  gently  to  the  window.  The 
clouds  were  flying  before  the  wind,  and  a 
patch  of  blue  sky  shone  above  the  Potomac. 
With  his  long  arm  he  pointed  across  the  river 
to  the  southeast,  and  as  if  by  a  miracle  a  shaft 
of  sunlight  fell  on  the  white  houses  of  Alexan- 
dria. 

"In  the  first  days  of  the  war,"  he  said,  "a 
flag  flew  there  in  sight  of  the  place  where 
George  Washington  lived  and  died.  I  used 
to  watch  that  flag  and  thank  God  that  Wash- 
ington had  not  lived  to  see  it.  And  sometimes 
— sometimes  I  wondered  if  God  had  allowed 
it  to  be  put  in  irony  just  there."  His  voice 
seemed  to  catch.  "That  was  wrong,"  he  con- 
tinued. "I  should  have  known  that  this  was 
our  punishment — that  the  sight  of  it  was  my 
punishment.  Before  we  could  become  the 
great  nation  He  has  destined  us  to  be  our  sins 
must  be  wiped  out  in  blood.  You  loved  that 
flag,  Virginia.  You  love  it  still.  I  say  in  all 
sincerity,  may  you  always  love  it.  May  the 
day  come  when  this  nation,  North  and  South* 
may  look  back  upon  it  with  reverence.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  brave  Americans 
have  died  under  it  for  what  they  believed  was 
right.  But  may  the  day  come  again  when  you 
will  love  that  flag  you  see  there  now — ^Wash- 
ington's flag — ^better  still." 

Mr.  Christy,  who  has  made  the  illus- 
trations, is  no  doubt  a  very  excellent  art- 
ist, only  he  hasn't  drawn  the  people  of 
the  story.  Some  of  the  sketches  might 
do  for  a  new  edition  of  The  Prisoner  of 
Zanda,  in  case  one  is  to  be  brought  out. 
They  are  out  of  place  here.  But  that,  of 
course,  is  of  minor  importance.  The 
Crisis  is  a  spirited  book. 


THEvCRY  OF  A  THOUGHT 

Too  lately  risen  from  chaotic  mind, 

With  naked  consciousness  but  dimly  stirred — 

Transfiguration  tremblingly  divined, 

Touch  me  not  yet  by  breath's  defiling  word ! 

Leave  me  a  hidden  infancy  to  haunt 
The  twilight  spaces  of  the  unexpressed, 
«  Nor  wrest  a  gauzy  shade  idlv  to  flaunt 
As  misbegotten  fancy  of  thy  breast. 

My  rainbows  fade  before  thy  holden  eyes, 
My  harp  strings  break  upon  thy  busy  loom ; 

Speech  ponderous  plods  where  frail  conception  flics — 
Must  disembodied  thought  the  clay  assume? 

Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson. 


THE  STORY  OF  SCULPTURE  AT  THE  PAN-AMERICAN 


In  speaking  of  the  sculpture  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition,  one  is  tempt- 
ed, perforce,  to  take  on  a  certain  poster 
grandiloquence,  and  to  use  the  time-hon- 
oured descriptions  of  "colossal,"  "impos- 
ing," and  "unparalleled" — in  short,  to  take 
one's  cue  from  the  immediate  topography 
and  to  whoop  things  up  on  a  big  plan. 
But  without  exhausting  the  lexicon,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  indebtedness  of  sugges- 
tion to  Niagara  Falls  in  the  working  out 
of  the  panoramic  effect  of  the  Pan- Ameri- 
can Exposition  is  extensive.  The  mere 
proximity  to  such  a  wonder  of  Nature  is 
in  itself  enough  of  a  drawing  card,  but 
the  mighty  volume  of  waters  has  fur- 
nished other  attractions,  as  in  the  motor 
power  for  the  multiple  electrical  and 
aquatic  display,  the  availability  of  which 
has  been  a  conscious  inspiration  in  draw- 
ing the  thought  of  the  promoters  and  di- 
rectors to  the  forces  of  Nature  for  the 
subjects  of  artistic  embellishment  which 
have  emanated  from  the  centre  of  its  lo- 
cation. The  great  theme  of  its  land- 
scape art  is  the  great  waters,  the  earth 
and  the  wonders  of  Nature.  There  have 
been  restrictions,  it  is  true,  both  in  time 
and  in  money,  so  that  the  result  is  but 
approximate  to  the  idea,  but  the  effect, 
nevertheless,  when  considered  in  the  ^n- 
semble,  is  truly  American,  imposing  and 
vivid  in  mass,  and  representative  and 
clever  in  execution.  Unlike  the  architec- 
tural dream  come  to  be  known  as  the 


"White  City"  at  Chicago,  with  its  antique 
intervention  of  spirit,  the  Pan-American 
is  a  rainbow  of  colour,  besides  offering 
more  practical  and  material  resources  in 
its  make-up;  and  when  it  has  gone  into 
illuminating  allegory,  as  it  has  so  worth- 
ily done  in  its  ground  sculpture,  it  has 
dug  and  delved  into  the  actual  re- 
sources and  grasped  the  alliance  of 
legend  with  commerce  in  the  plan 
of  its  plastic  art  as  representing  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Indeed,  the  art 
instinct  has  really  dominated  and  in- 
terwoven itself  in  the  presentation  of 
the  Pan-American  idea.  Most  exposi- 
tions, though  crowded  with  such  elabora- 
tion, have  treated  art  in  an  isolated  or 
detached  sense ;  it  has  been  as  dots  here 
and  there,  and  consequently,  the  mind,  in 
contemplating  one  piece  of  sculpture,  did 
not  charge  itself  with  the  unconnected 
image  of  its  fellow,  as  it  is  apt  to  do  with 
correlated  subjects.  But  here  it  is  differ- 
ent, one  thing  has  suggested  another,  and, 
as  the  artists  would  say,  it  hangs  together 
— making  one  comprehensive  story  out 
of  its  many  contributions  and  radiations 
of  thought.  The  use  of  sculpture  has 
been  on  a  truly  enormous  scale ;  indeed, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  that  for  such  purely 
ephemeral  purposes  sculpture  has  not 
been  employed  heretofore  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  at  the  present  exposition.  And 
modern  machinery  and  expedient  meth- 
ods have  accomplished  ^it^fkihfi-space  of 
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in  our  midst.  In  the  sculpture,  as  in 
these,  the  essentials  have  been  ably  met, 
and  viewing  it  in  its  immensity,  one  ac- 
knowledges the  cataract  quality  in  which 


the  crystals  take  care  of  themselves  in 
making  up  the  volume  that  makes  the 
sight  impressive. 

Regina  Armstrong. 


fVJRfFICK  OF  THE   KNOBS 

A  Story  of  Stringtown   County 


BY  JOHN  URI  LLOYD 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  STRANGER. 


With  a  show  of  irriution  Warwick  doubled 
the  amount  of  liquor  in  the  goblet,  drained  it 
to  the  last  drop,  and  suggesting  that  it  might 
be  well  to  heat  some  water  and  make  the 
stranger  a  whiskey  punch  or  an  egg-nog, 
he  went  again  into  the  storm,  which  now 
had  decreased  in  intensity.  He  turned  his 
horse  down  the  path  toward  the  torrent, 
which,  high  above  the  bank,  raged  through 
the  gorge.  And  beyond  this  ford  were  other 
angry  torrents  to  be  crossed  before  he  could 
reach  the  little  church  on  the  island  where  he 
bad  announced  services  that  night  at  early 
candle-light.  That  he  had  succeeded  in  his 
object  and  had  returned  in  safety  was  evident 
the  next  morning  when  he  sat  at  the  head  of 
his  table  and  asked  a  blessing  that  contained 
no  allusion  to  his  own  trials  or  privations. 

Four  persons  were  present — ^the  stranger, 
Warwick,  his  son,  and  his  daughter.  For  a 
time  it  seemed  as  though  the  meal  might  be 
finished  in  silence.  The  girl  was  timid,  the 
boy  churlish,  Warwick  absorbed  in  thought, 
and  the  stranger  reserved,  although  twice  he 
had  attempted  to  introduce  the  subject  of  his 
rescue.  The  first  time  he  met  with  a  reply 
indicating  that  there  could  be  no  risk  to  one 
who  had  faith  in  the  Lord ;  the  second  time  he 
was  informed,  in  words  that  could  not  be 
misconstrued,  that  whatever  credit  was  due 
should  be  given  to  God. 

"We  are  all  tools  in  a  mighty  scheme,  in 
which  man  is  helpless  and  powerless.  You 
could  not  avoid  the  undermined  bank  that 
slipped  and  cast  you  into  the  stream.  I 
could  not  help  but  go  out  into  the  storm,  to 
be  guided  to  your  rescue." 


"But  surely  you  need  not  have  risked  your 
life  for  me," 

"I  could  have  done  nothing  but  what  I  did. 
I  could  not  have  moved  a  hand  but  as  the 
Lord  decreed  in  the  banning  it  should  move. 
I  could  not  have  crossed  that  stream  had  I 
attempted  to  do  so,  nor  could  I  on  the  bank 
have  watched  your  weakened  hands  unclasp 
had  I  been  ever  so  afraid  of  self-injury.  The 
act  of  yesterday  was  mapped  out  in  the  book 
of  our  lives.  It  was  predestined  that  you 
should  cling  to  that  very  log,  and  that  I 
should  save  you  from  the  flood." 

The  stranger  seemed  inclined  to  ask  an- 
other question  or  to  argue  the  point,  but  be- 
fore he  could  begin  Warwick  continued: 

"That  which  is»  is;  that  which  is  not,  is 
not;  that  which  is  xo  come  to  pass,  is  sure  to 
be.  Does  not  the  Word  state  that  we  are 
'predestined  according  to  the  purpose  of  Him 
who  maketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of 
His  own  will?'" 

"But — "  began  the  guest  Warwick  knew 
too  well  from  experience  with  others  what 
the  man  proposed  to  argue,  and  he  interrupted 
impatiently. 

"My  friend,  did  you  ever  know  a  thing  that 
had  happened  not  to  have  been?" 

"No.  but—" 

"Did  you  ever  know  a  thing  that  did  not 
happen  to  have  been?" 

"No-" 

"Do  you  know  of  anything  that  God  has 
planned  in  His  infinite  wisdom  that  will  not 
come  to  pass?" 

"No,  but  surely  if  you  would  not  have  rid- 
den into  that  flood  you  could  have  kept  out 
of  it." 

"No  mortal  power,  no  will  of  man,  could 
have  prevented  it.  My  friend,  you  ask  if  I 
could  not  have  done  different  if  jl^^s^uld  have 
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willed  it  different.  I  answer,  No.  Had  I 
been  ever  so  ready  to  disobey  the  Lord's 
command  I  couldn't  if  I  would." 

The  earnestness  ^nd  aggressiveness  exhib- 
ited by  Warwick  in  this  discussion  annoyed 
the  stranger. 

"I  am  fully  recovered,  thanks  to  yqjir  kind- 
ness, and  will  resume  my  journey,  first,  how- 
ever, asking  you  to  tell  me  where  the  man  I 
am  seeking  lives." 

"What  is  his  name?  I  know  every  man  in 
these  knobs." 

"His  name  is  Warwick." 

"Preacher  Warwick?" 

"Yes." 

"God  has  guided  your  footsteps  to  my  very 
door.    What  would  you  have  of  me?" 

"Arc  you  Preacher  Warwick?" 

"Yes." 

"I  am  a  student  of  geology,  and  I  came 
here  to  investigate  the  formation  of  this  part 
of  Kentucky,  the  glacier  prints  on  the  Middle- 
creek,  Gunpowder  and  other  cliffs,  the  fossil 
shells  of  the  hill  formations,  and  the  big  bones 
of  'Big  Bone  Lick.'  I  was  directed  to  you 
as  one  who  lived  in  this  interesting  section  of 
our  land  and  who  might  give  me  temporary 
lodging  and  board." 

"We  live  on  coarse  food;  we  have  no  lux- 
uries, nor  do  we  expect  them.  Can  you  put 
up  with  such  fare  as  we  offer?" 

"This  is  good  enough  for  any  one." 

"Have  you — "  Warwick  stopped  and 
looked  at  the  visitor  narrowly  and  suspi- 
ciously. 

"Stranger,  these  are  troublous  times.  There 
must  be  another  question.  Are  you  from  the 
North  or  the  South?" 

"From  the  North." 

"And  have  you  no  other  object  than  to 
study  stones  and  bones,  and  hills  and  hol- 
lows?" 

"None." 

Warwick  mused  a  moment 

"And  have  you  ao  letters?" 

"No.  I  came  by  rail  to  Cincinnati,  thence 
by  stage  to  Stringtown,  thence  by  a  lift  from 
one  of  your  friends  to  a  point  near  where  you 
found  me.  There  I  left  him,  for  his  way  led 
onto  a  branching  road,  but  he  said  that 
Preacher  Warwick  lived  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  spot  I  wished  to  study.  He  told  me 
furthermore  that  you  would  likely  give  me 
board  during  the  time  I  wished  to  stay." 

"You  seem  young  for  this  kind  of  work — 
studying  fossil  stones  and  fossil  bones." 

"I  am  older  than  I  look.     Still  I  am  only 


a  student  in  the  University.  I  came  to  spend 
my  vacation  in  this  work." 

"And  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
war?" 

"No." 

"The  North  has — "  once  more  Warwick 
hesitated.  "If  you  live  with  Warwick  and 
have  told  the  truth,  you  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  people  hereabout,  be  they  for  the 
North  or  for  the  South.  But  if  you  come 
here  as  a  spy,  there  is  danger,  danger  for  you 
and  for  others.  If  you  seek  to  live  here  as 
a  rock-hunter  only,  well  and  good,  but  if 
this  is  not  your  work,  be  careful,  for  so  sure 
as  the  sun  shines  on  this  knob  there  is  danger 
ahead." 

"I  have  told  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Warwick." 

"The  whole  truth?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  you  may  stay,"  said  Warwick, 
changing  his  tone.  "I  take  some  interest  my- 
self in  these  curious  stones,  which  seem  once 
to  have  been  shells,  and  in  these  great  bones, 
which  shame  our  largest  beast  of  to-day.  You 
may  stay  for  a  time,  and  yet,  if  your  tongue 
has  been  led  astray,  so  sure  as  the  shadows 
lie  all  day  long  on  Gunpowder's  Valley,  so 
sure  will  you  pay  for  the  crooked  speech. 
This  seems  harsh,  my  young  friend,  but  these 
times  demand  plain  speech."  Then,  abruptly 
changing  the  subject  of  the  conversation,  he 
asked,  "Your  baggage  is  in  Stringtown,  I 
understand?" 

"Yes,  at  the  Williams  House." 

"I   will   send  Joshua-  for  it."  • 

They  left  the  table,  and  Joshua  went  out 
to  the  tobacco  field,  the  daughter  turned  her 
attention  to  the  household  duties,  Warwick 
and  his  guest  returning  to  the  sitting-room. 

"Another  word,"  said  Warwick,  when  the 
others  were  out  of  hearing,  "now  that 
we  are  alone.  You  are  from  the  North.  You 
need  not  have  said  it.  I  knew  it  from  the 
way  you  speak.  I  knew  it  last  night.  But 
that  is  not  what  I  have  to  say  now.  You  are 
here  to  hunt  shells  in  the  hills  and  bones  in 
the  Lick  Valley.  Be  sure  you  do  this,  and 
that  you  close  your  ears  and  your  eyes  to 
things  outside.  To  everything  else  let  your 
eyes  be  as  blind  as  are  the  stone  shells  of  our 
bluffs,  and  your  ears  as  dead  as  are  the  mam- 
moths whose  teeth  lie  in  the  Big  Bone  quag- 
mire." 

The  youth  flushed.  He  was  not  accustomed 
to  such  plain  talk,  and  the  advice  was  dis- 
tasteful. He  turned  away,  but  Warwick  laid 
his  great  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 
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"Troops  of  men  in  blue  will  pass  you  in  the 
daytime,  for  the  provo'-marshal  scours  both 
hill  and  valley;  keep  your  eyes  on  the  stones 
when  these  hoofs  beat  the  road," 

The  young  man  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  tried  to  twist  from  the  grasp  of  the  heavy 
hand. 

"You  may  be  caught  from  home  by  night 
and  then  may  meet  a  squad  of  horsemen  who 
wear  no  blue  clothes,"  said  Warwick,  lower- 
ing his  voice.  "Should  any  one  question  you, 
tell  the  truth;  say  you  are  a  student  of 
stones,  and  tell  them  that  you  stop  with  War- 
wick of  the  Knobs,  and  if  they  doubt  that, 
bring  them  to  me." 

"But  why  should  they  interfere  with  me?" 

"Do  as  I  say.  It  is  not  interference  for  the 
Home  Guards  to  inquire  into  the  business  of 
a  stranger,  nor  can  men,  bound  for  the  Con- 
federacy, run  the  risk,  of  betrayal  by  a  spy, 
with  a  stone  hammer  in  his  hand  as  a  blind. 
Do  as  I  say.  And  now,  another  word.  The 
room  in  which  you  will  sleep  is  that  of  my 
two  oldest  boys.  They  arc  not  here  now; 
you  may  never  meet  them,  but  in  case  they 
come  it  will  be  in  the  night.  Ask  no  ques- 
tions, keep  your  eyes  closed,  and  then  forget 
the  men  or  man  who  share  the  room  with  you 
and  rise  before  daylight." 

Warwick's  voice  and  his  intense  earnest- 
ness brought  a  shadow  to  the  face  of  the 
young  man. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Warwick's  oath,    "i  swear  it,  john." 

As  Warwick  looked  down  the  hill  toward 
the  creek  road  at  its  base,  a  horseman  came 
from  the  direction  of  Stringtown  and  turned 
toward  the  house  on  the  knob.  The  preacher 
went  out  hastily  and  stood  by  the  front  door 
until  the  new  arrival  drew  rein. 

"Come  in.  Dr.  John,  and  rest,"  said  War- 
wick. "What  brings  you  here  so  early?  No 
sickness  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  reckon?" 

"No,"  replied  the  doctor,  dismounting  and 
hitching  his  horse  to  the  rack.  "I  came  to 
see  you,  Warwick,  and  I  cannot  stay,  al- 
though so  far  as  others  know,  I  am  here  on 
business.    Are  we  alone?" 

"Yes." 

"You  have  a  son  with  Morgan." 

"And  you  have  a  brother,"  replied  War- 
wick. "Need  we  be  alone  to  speak  of  what 
is  known  to  all  Stringtown  County?" 

"Our   cause   is  a   common   one,    Warwick, 


and  you  know  I  aiQ  not  one  to  disturb  you 
unnecessarily." 

"It  takes  much  to  disturb  a  man  in  such 
times  as  these,"  said  Warwick. 

"Then  let  us  speak  as  man  to  man.  War- 
wick, you  know  every  nook  and  corner,  every 
crevice  of  the  knobs;  you  are  familiar  with 
every  path  and  creek-bed." 

"True.  My  father's  father  helped  drive  the 
Indians  from  this  section ;  here  my  father  was 
born;  here  I  first  saw  the  light,  and  here  my 
children  were  born.  Why  should  I  not  know 
the  land?    It  would  be  strange  if  I  did  not" 

"Enough,  Warwick;  let's  come  to  the  point. 
Your  help  is  needed.  Two  weeks  from  Mon- 
day night  I  shall  come  again,  but  it  must  be 
late  in  the  night,  and  I  will  not  be  alone.  I 
will  tap  twice  on  the  front  door  and  then 
once.  Be  ready  to  receive  the  man  who  rides 
with  me.  Hide  him  in  the  knobs,  hide  him 
where  neither  Home  Guard  nor  provo'-mar- 
shal  can  find  him.  See  that  he  has  food, 
Warwick,  and,  if  necessary,  fight  before  harm 
come  to  him.  This  is  the  errand  that  brings 
me  here  to-day." 

"Two  weeks  from  Monday  night,"  mused 
Warwick.  "The  first  Monday  after  the  first 
Sunday  that  follows  the  first  Saturday." 

"And  then?"  he  asked. 

"You  will  be  informed.  The  man  for 
whom  you  are  to  care  will  be  in  your  charge 
until  he  is  sought  by  others,  who  stand  ready 
to  take  him  along  his  journey." 

"Toward  the  South?" 

"Yes." 

"Dr.  John,  it  is  not  for  mc  to  question  one 
known  to  be  as  true  as  you  to  the  Southern 
cause,  but  I  must  ask,  is  there  great  danger 
connected  with  this  visit?" 

"Yes." 

"From  the  Home  Guards?" 

"Yes." 

"Again.  Is  the  man  who  comes  in  secret 
to  seek  my  home  worth  a  life?" 

"Yes." 

"Warwick's?" 

"Yes." 

"You  may  bring  him.  I  promise  that  the 
Monday  night  following  the  first  Sunday  that 
follows  the  first  Saturday  of  next  month 
Warwick  will  be  in  this  room  listening  for 
the  tap  on  the  door.    I  swear  it,  John." 

Just  then  a  noise  in  the  adjoining  room 
caused  the  quick-eared  doctor  to  turn  his  face 
in  that  direction. 

"Tut.  tut,  John,"  said  Warwick,  "the  door 
is  puncheon.    No  one  can  hear/* 
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Mounting  his  horse,  the  physician  rode 
down  the  hill,  repeating  as  he  departed,  "Be 
ready,  Warwick.  The  Confederate  cause  risks 
much  on  you  that  Monday  night." 

But  it  was  evident  that  Warwick  was  less 
sure  of  the  door  than  seemed  to  be  the  case 
when  he  spoke  to  the  doctor.  For  a  long  time 
he  sat  in  reverie,  gazing  at  its  oak  surface. 
"What  is  to  be,  will  be,"  he  finally  said.  "I 
must  not  question  the  Lord,  who  led  the  guest 
to  my  door." 

The  next  morning,  Joshua,  his  son,  started 
ior  Stringtown  to  get  the  trunk  and  baggage 
of  the  guest,  who  handed  the  youth  a  letter  as 
he  left  the  house.  It  had  been  hastily  written, 
and  was  as  follows: 

Dear  Charley:  Here  I  am  in  Stringtown 
County,  Kentucky,  but  I  half  wish  myself  else- 
where. I  came  near  drowning  the  night  of  my 
arrival ;  should  have  done  so  but  for  a  strange 
make-up  of  a  man,  a  preacher  giant,  who  rode 
liis  horse  into  as  vicious  a  flood  as  I  ever  saw, 
and  risked  his  life  to  pick  me  off  a  snag.  Talk 
about  your  surf  and  undertows,  you  haven't  a 
wave  on  the  coast  that  approaches  this  devil- 
ish yellow  creek,  that  runs  like  a  race-horse 
and  sucks  and  surges  and  roars  its  way 
through  hills  high  enough  to  scrape  the  horns 
off  the  moon.  But  here  I  am,  ready  to  study 
fossils  and  bones  and-^oh,  well,  an}rthing  that 
comes  my  way.  A  devilish  curious  old  man, 
this  man  Warwick,  the  first  predestinarian  I 
ever  met;  luckily  it  is  for  me,  too,  that  he  is 
one,  for  none  but  a  religious  fanatic  would 
have  risked  his  life  as  he  did  for  me.  But  his 
gawl^  son  Joshua  is  waiting  for  this  letter, 
and  I  must  close. 

Lionel. 

P.  S.  Forgot  to  say  that  Mr.  Warwick  has 
a  slip  of  a  daughter  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  as  timid  as  a  rabbit  and  as  pretty  as  a 
dove.  Send  me  the  papers  regularly.  Only  the 
Baptist^-^omes  to  this  place. 

CHAPTER  V. 

MARY  AND  LIONEL. 

Thus  began  the  Kentucky  life  of  the  young 
naturalist  from  the  North.  Each  morning  the 
family  breakfasted  before  the  rise  of  the  sun, 
and  when  the  meal  was  finished  Joshua  and 
his  father  turned  toward  the  tobacco  patch, 
where  both  worked  diligently  until  noon. 
Again  after  dinner  they  returned  to  the  field. 
Lionel  lingered  in  the  house  until  the  dew 
disappeared,  classifying  his  fossil  collection  of 
the  previous  day,  or  reading  the  papers  that 
soon  began  coming  to  him  at  irregular  inter- 
vals. The  girl  busied  herself  about  the  hou  e- 
work.  There  were  two  servants,  one  an  old 
negro  woman,  the  other  a  negro  n.an  not 
less  aged,  but  they  gave  no  attention  to  the 
liouse,    their   duties   being   to   attend   to  the 


cooking    and    the    kitchen    and    dining-room 
work. 

So  whenever  Lionel  was  in  the  house  the 
daughter  was  usually  near,  and  naturally  it 
was  not  long  before  she  began  to  exhibit 
some  curiosity  concerning  the  work  of  the 
young  naturalist  As  a  result,  she  discovered 
that  the  visitor,  a  student  in  one  of  the  cel- 
ebrated universities  of  New  England,  had 
been  advised  by  the  professor  of  geology  to 
spend  his  vacation  near  Big  Bone  Lick,  Ken- 
tucky, where,  as  he  had  informed  her  father, 
not  only  were  to  be  found  rich  fields  of  fossil, 
shell-fish,  and  tribolites,  but  mammoth  and 
mastodon  bones,  buffalo  roads,  Indian  trails, 
and  other  subjects  of  great  interest  to  natural- 
ists. 

On  reaching  Stringtown,  as  already  related, 
he  left  his  baggage,  and  in  a  farmer's  spring 
wagon  started  for  the  home  of  Preacher  War- 
wick, who  had  been  recommended  to  him  by 
the  landlord  of  the  "Williams  House"  in 
Stringtown  as  one  who  lived  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  region  he  sought,  and  who  had 
room  in  his  home  for  a  boarder,  providing  he 
would  agree  to  take  one. 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Williams,  "Warwick  has 
two  sons  in  the  Rebel  Army,  and  because  you 
are  from  the  North  he  may  decline  to  give 
you  lodging."  After  leaving  the  wagon  of  the 
farmer,  about  a  mile  from  Warwick's  house, 
the  storm  came  suddenly,  and  next,  as  he 
stood  on  an  under-cut  sod,  came  the  accident 
that  threw  him  into  the  torrent. 

"Your  father  is  a  very  stem  man.  Miss 
Warwick.  He  seems  never  to  smile,"  con- 
cluded Lionel,  after  giving  the  girl  account 
of  himself. 

"Father  seems  harsh,"  she  answered,  "but 
he  is  very  kind.  He  speaks  sternly,  but  he 
means  no  harm.  He  loves  his  church  above 
all  things,  and  is  devoted  to  his  religion." 

She  hesitated  and  then  added,  "Do  not 
cross  him  in  his  views  concerning  baptism  or 
in  his  religious  belief  about  the  infallible  de> 
crees  of  God,  for  he  will  not  take  it  kindly.  ' 
I  know  how  honest  are  his  motives,  and  I 
know,  too,  his  kindly  disposition." 

"But  to  you,  Miss  Warwick,  he  speaks  very 
harshly." 

"\ou  do  not  know  him." 

"He  is  very  religious,  but  yet  he  believes 
that  his  daughter — "  Lionel  paused. 

"You  wish  to  say  that  he  believes  I  am  not 
elected  to  salvation?"  said  the  girl. 

"That  is  it.  You  do  not  believe  it,  do  you? 
You  do  not  believe  that  such  as  you  will  be 
damned  and  such  as  yoBib^ather  saved?" 
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"I  do,  yes,  I  do,"  said  the  girl,  rocking  in 
her  chair,  "for  I  cannot  make  a  public  confes- 
sion.    It  is  terrible,  this  thing  of  passing  to 
eternal  punishment  with  the  path  to  salvation 
open  before  one's  feet     Oh,  it  is  terrible  to 
think  of  I" 
"What  wrong  have  you  done?" 
"I  was  born  a  sinner  and    have  not  seen 
God's  grace.     Oh,  it  is  awful  to  be  damned 
eternally  I  But  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  these 
things,  this  is  not  what  I  wish  to  say  to  you. 
Be  careful  to  avoid  the  subject  of  religion; 
let  father  have  his  word,  but  make  no  reply 
while  you  stay  with  us.    And — "  she  stopped. 
"And  what?" 

"Go    regularly   to   church.     To-morrow    is 
meeting-day,   the   first    Sabbath   that   follows 
the  first  Saturday.     Go  to  church    with  us. 
And,  above  all,  do  not  study  on  the  Sabbath, 
do  not  break  stones,  do  not  pick  up  fossils, 
do  not  read  the  newspapers." 
"What  am  I  to  do?" 
"After  attending  morning  services  and  rid- 
ing horseback  five  miles  to  and  from  church, 
you  will  have  little  time  left    Pass  it  in  God's 
service." 
"And  this  has  been  your  life?" 
"From  childhood,"  she  answered.     "Never 
has  the  first  Sabbath  following  the  first  Sat- 
urday found  me  absent  from  church.    Winter, 
summer,  rain,  snow  or  flood  are  to  me  one 
and  the  same  that  day." 

"I  call  this  a  devilish — "  began  the  young 
man;  but  then  he  stopped  and  added  with  a 
smile,  "Be  it  as  you  say.  Miss  Warwick.  I 
am  a  guest  and  shall  abide  by  the  custom  of 
the  family." 

"To-morrow,  then,  you  will  go  to  church 
and  will  not  offend  father  by  studying  or 
reading?" 
"I  shall  do  as  you  wish." 
"Last  Sabbath  you  collected  fossils,  bi^t  for- 
tunately father  was  away  all  day  and  was  not 
aware  of  it  He  preached  in  the  old  church 
up  the  Stringtown  pike,  and  it  took  him  from 
daylight  until  dark  to  go  and  return.  How- 
ever, he  will  be  home  to-morrow,  and  that  is 
why  I  speak  so  to  you  to-day." 

That  night  the  guest  wrote  as  follows  to  his 
friend  : 

Dear  Charley  :  Fm  in  it  for  sure.  To-morrow 
I've  got  to  go  to  church  and  be  good,  after  the 
style  of  a  hard-shell  Baptist,  and  be  good,  too, 
while  I  am  out  of  church.  Only  think,  I  can- 
not pick  up  a  fossil,  or  study  my  Dana,  or 
break  a  stone.  I  must  sit  and  think  of,  the 
old  scratch  knows  what,  read  the  Bible  and 
psalm-book,  and  mope  the  day  away. 

This  old  man  Warwick  is  a  caac   He  takes 


his  dram  as  regularly  as  dram-time  comes, 
and  says  his  prayers  as  sure  as  the  sun  rises, 
or  the  dinner  table  is  set  He  sings  a  psalm, 
too,  now  and  then,  and  yet,  amid  all  his  re- 
ligious fervency  and  his  faith  in  a  beneficent 
God,  this  daughter  of  his  is  afraid  to  smile  in 
his  presence.  I  don't  know  just  how  the  old 
man  would  take  it,  but  she  ought  to  see  the 

world,  and  I'd  like  to . 

Oh,  well,  to-morrow  we  all  go  to  "meeting 
on  horseback,  ride  five  miles,  rain  or  shine, 
and  back  again.     The  first  Sunday  that  fol- 
lows the  first  Saturday  is  "meeting"  day. 

Lionel. 

Ha!  ha!  the  first  Sunday  that  follows  the 
first  Saturday.     See?" 

CHAPTER  VI. 
the  church  on  the  island.— Warwick's 
trials  begin. 
Sunday  morning  Warwick,  his  family  and 
Lionel  started  to  church  on  horseback.  As 
they  neared  the  ford  of  the  creek  at  the  base 
of  the  hill  Lionel  observed  on  the  opposite 
summit,  where  the  road  crossed  its  crest,  two 
horsemen  at  rest,  gazing  upon  the  party  in 
the  valley.  But  Warwick  apparently  did  not 
notice  them,  for  he  turned  down  the  branch, 
his  companions  following  in  single  file. 
Lionel  was  the  last  in  the  line,  and  as  they 
turned  away  he  chanced  again  to  look  toward 
the  men  on  the  hill,  and  saw  that  they  were 
moving  slowly  down  the  road.  Then  his  eyes 
caught  the  glitter  of  brass  in  the  sunlight  A 
moment  later  he  lost  sight  of  them. 

Any  one  familiar  with  this  part  of  String- 
town  County  need  not  be  informed  that  the 
view  is  exceptionally  picturesque.  The  hills 
rise,  each  seeming  to  strive  to  get  above  the 
one  behind.  The  road  branches  and  divides, 
as  does  the  creek,  for  along  each  branch  of 
the  creek  a  horse-path  turns  toward  the 
homes  that  rest  along  the  hillsides  and  near 
their  summits.  The  fossil  stones  lie  fiat  in 
the  creek-beds,  layer  above  layer  they  shelve 
out  of  the  yellow  clay  in  broken  edges. 

The  forests  along  the  creek  have  never  been 
touched  by  the  axe,  excepting  where  a  tree 
has  been  felled  to  make  way  for  the  narrow 
roadway;  the  hillsides  are  occasionally  cleared 
to  give  space  for  a  tobacco  patch  or  a  touch 
of  com,  but  as  a  rule  Nature  holds  her  own  in 
the  knobs  and  valleys  of  Stringtown  County. 
At  the  first  opportunity,  where  the  road  wid- 
ened, Lionel  drew  his  horse  alongside  that  of 
Joshua. 

"Did  you  see  the  horsemen  on  the  hill?" 

"D*^  yo'  think  I'm  blind?" 

"Wer^hey  not  cavalrymsa?" 

Joshua  looked  sharply  at  the  questioner. 
"Is  thet  yer  consam?" 
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"No.  I  only  asked  out  of  curiosity." 
"I  hain't  got  no  curiosity,  an'  I  reckon  et*ll 
be  better  fer  yo'  not  ter  hev  any.  Ef  a  feller 
is  goin'  ter  meetin'  in  Stringtown  County,  he 
hes  'nough  ter  do  ef  he  keeps  his  eyes  on  his 
horse's  ears  and  his  ears  on  the  clink  of  the 
horse's  feet    Thet's  his  bus'ness." 

Lionel,  stung  by  the  rebuke,  drew  his  horse 
back,  and  in  single  file  the  troop  passed  on  to 
worship.  Warwick  rode  ahead,  silent,  stern, 
gloomy,  thinking  of  his  God  and  his  duty. 
Behind  him,  one  after  the  other,  came  Mary, 
Joshua,  and  the  guest.  No  one  spoke,  and 
probably  none  of  the  Kentuckians  gave  a 
thought  to  the  scenery,  but  every  turn  of  the 
road  brought  to  Lionel  views  that  enraptured 
him,  so  different  were  they  from  those  of  the 
land  he  had  previously  known. 

Whether  the  forests  hemmed  them  in, 
whether  the  hillsides  were  uplifted  to  view, 
whether  the  party  was  fording  the  creek  or 
crossing  a  bottom  where  the  horse  road  cut 
a  point  of  soil  washed  down  from  the  heights 
above,  was  one  and  the  same,  a  picture.  Soon 
they  passed  a  spot  where  a  side  road  branched 
from  the  path,  and  there  Lionel  saw,  not  fifty 
feet  away,  a  solitary  cavalryman  in  blue  gaz- 
ing at  the  church-going  squad.  But  there  was 
no  sign  of  recognition,  and  they  passed  on. 
The  path  led  deeper  into  the  primeval  forests ; 
the  shadows  were  thicker,  the  moist  air  grew 
sappier,  even  though  the  day  was  lengthening. 
Lionel  again  drew  his  horse  close  to  that  of 
Joshua. 

"Another  cavalryman  was  stationed  to  the 
right  of  our  path." 
Joshua  glanced  at  the  speaker  inquisitively. 
"'Pears  ter  me  yo*  air  consarned.  I  hain't 
no  reason  ter  suspect  yo',  but  I  hain't  took  no 
stock  in  thet  rock  story.  Grown  men  tramp- 
in*  the  hills  pickin*  up  stone  shells  hev  mon- 
strous little  ter  do,  ef  thet*s  their  only  bus'- 
ness.'* 

With  this  he  forged  ahead,  while  Lionel, 
with  the  second  rebuke  and  its  implied  sus- 
•picion  to  redden  his  ears  and  flush  his  cheek, 
followed  in  the  rear. 

It  was  now  near  ten  o'clock,  and  yet  each 
leaf  and  branch  was  dew-laden.  The  sun  had 
been  up  five  hours  and  more,  and  yet  there 
was  no  sign  of  it  in  the  deepening  gulches 
through  which  they  passed.  The  underbrush 
seemed  even  thicker,  the  fog  hung  like  a  wet 
blanket  about  them.  Suddenly  Joshua 
abruptly  drew  his  horse  to  one  side  out  of  the 
path  and  seized  the  bridle  of  Lionel.  Point- 
ing to  the  bank  of  bushes,  he  said : 
"£f  yo'  air  the  one  th^  bluecoats  air  watch- 


in'— an'  yo'  seem  ter  show  et— this  air  yer  last 
chance.  Slip  off  yer  horse,  push  through  thet 
bunch  of  leaves,  and  yo'll  find  a  path.  Poller 
et  ter  the  end ;  et'll  lead  yo*  ter  a  cave  under  a 
rock;  stay  thar  till  yer  called  fer.  I'll  pass 
the  word  'round,  an'  yo'll  be  fed  and  keered 
fer  till  a  chance  comes  ter  help  yo'  out." 

Lionel  was  astonished,  and  saw  at  once  that 
Joshua  considered  him  the  suspected  person. 
"I  have  not  deceived  you,"  he  said.  "I  am 
just  what  I  claimed  to  be,  and  I  have  no  other 
business  than  rock-hunting.  The  soldiers  do 
not  concern  me.  I  am  simply  curious.  Things 
here  are  so  strange  to  me," 

The  young  Kentuckian  looked  at  him  in- 
tently, still  holding  the  bridle  reins. 

"Ef  thet's  so,  yer  a  double  fool.  First,  fer 
hevin'  sech  a  bus'ness,  an'  second,  fer  not 
tcndin*  ter  et  an'  lettin'  outsiders  alone.  I 
tell  yo'  ag'in  thet  et  ain't  safe  in  Stringtown 
County,  Kantuck,  ter  wedge  inter  other 
people's  affairs.  Them  sogers  air  not  out  fer 
fun,  but  their  bus'ness  ain't  my  consam  so  fur 
es  I  knows  of  now.  I  jest  goes  on  ter  meetin', 
an'  waits  fer  them  ter  show  who  they're  after. 
Thet's  what  yo'd  better  do,  too.  Keep  yer  eyes 
on  yer  horse's  ears  and  yer  ears  on  the  sound 
of  yer  horse's  feet,  I  says."  He  loosed  his 
hold  on  the  lines  and  rode  on. 

Gloomier  than  ever  were  the  thickening  for- 
ests on  either  side ;  the  path  ahead  passed  into 
a  ihass  of  shadows.  The  thickets  to  the  right 
and  the  left  wedged  themselves  together  over 
the  path,  the  creek  seemed  to  move  silently, 
as  if  to  ripple  were  a  sin;  the  sky  was  shut 
from  sight  by  the  interlaced  foliage.  Occa- 
sionally a  grey  squirrel  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
barked,  frisked  his  tail  and  then  disappeared; 
now  and  then  a  striped  ground  squirrel 
squealed  and  then  popped  beneath  a  log;  oc- 
casionally a  turtle  dropped  with  a  splash  into 
the  still  waters  of  the  ever-present  creek. 
Such  were  the  sounds  and  such  the  scenes, 
such  only,  if  we  except  the  snake,  which 
seemed  to  slip  from  off  every  stone  and  glide 
across  the  breast  of  the  creek,  or  slide  into  the 
weeds  that  banked  the  thicket-bound  path 
which,  creeping  beneath  the  trees,  led  toward 
the  house  of  God.' 

At  last  abruptly  they  emerged  from  the  for- 
est, and  came  upon  a  little  church  built  of 
stone.  It  stood  on  a  point  of  land  close  to 
the  creek,  where  the  stream  divided,  to  close 
in  again  behind  the  church.  On  either  side 
ran  the  water,  producing  on  the  left  branch  a 
great  natural  pool.  The  forest  closed  down 
to  the  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the 
south;  the  ever-present  hills  towered  higher 
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and  higher,  the  fastnesses  of  the  knobs  and 
valleys  seemed  here  to  dominate,  as  they  did 
nowhere  else  and  to  shut  mankind  from  all 
that  might  lie  outside. 

Notwithstanding  the  natural  lighthearted- 
ness  of  Lionel,  a  strange  sensation  came  over 
him  as  this  scene  burst  to  view  from  out  the 
forest  depths,  a  sensation  such  as  comes  to 
me«  reared  amid  the  display  of  fashionable 
religions,  when  abruptly  confronted  with  such 
an  offering  to  God.  Primitive  Christianity 
like  this  was  to  Lionel  unknown.  Having 
hitched  their  horses  at  a  rack,  where  many 
others  were  standing,  the  party  entered  the 
front  door  of  the  stone  structure,  and  there 
met  a  transverse  partition  that  shut  out  the 
room  beyond.  Mary  now  turned  to  the  left, 
and  passed  through  a  door  in  the  partition. 
Warwick,  followed  by  his  son  and  Lionel, 
turned  to  the  right  and  passed  through  a  simi- 
lar door  into  the  same  room. 

In  the  rear,  facing  them,  stood  the  pulpit,' 
to  which  Warwick  advanced  with  slow  and 
measured  tread,  seating  himself  in  a  chair  be- 
hind it*  Joshua  sank  into  the  aisle  end  of  a 
seat  about  half-way  down  the  room,  and  as 
he  made  no  movement  to  give  Lionel  a  place 
beside  him  the  latter  took  the  aisle  end  of  the 
pew  in  front  No  sound  broke  the  stillness 
of  the  room,  and  Lionel  could  not  curb  his 
own  curiosity,  as  did  the  members  of  this  con- 
gr^ation,  to  whom  a  stranger  was  an  inno- 
vation, but  who  yet  gave  him  no  glance.  He 
noticed  that  a  rail  over  the  central  pews  ran 
lengthwise  through  the  room,  dividing  the 
men  from  the  women.  Curiosity  prompted 
him  to  turn  his  head,  but  he  caught  no  glance 
toward  himself.  Men  and  women  alike 
seemed  indifferent  to  his  presence. 

Austere  and  stem,  Warwick  sat  behind  the 
simple  white  pulpit  First,  he  took  the  Bible 
from  the  pulpit  before  him,  turned  its  pages 
gently,  tenderly,  and  placed  a  ribbon-mark 
between  the  leaves  that  bore  the  text;  then 
he  returned  the  book  to  its  place.  Then  he 
opened  his  hymn-book  and  laid  it  upon  the 
Bible^  After  this  he  sat  again  in  silence, 
seemingly  oblivious  to  all  things  even  to  him- 
self. 

If  this  place  of  worship  was  touchingly 
simple,  as  contrasted  with  others  Lionel  had 
seen,  not  less  touchingly  earnest  were  the 
worshippers.     To  the  left  of    the   rail   were 

♦To  have  been  literally  correct,  this  pulpit 
should  have  been  between  the  front  doors, 
and  the  congregation  should  have  faced  the 
incomers.  Nor  was  there  a  vestibule  in  any 
of  these  old  churches.    J.  U.  L. 


many  women  and  girls,  to  whom  a  stranger 
like  himself  must  excite  great  curiosity,  but 
not  an  eye  was  turned  in  his  direction.  To 
the  right  men  and  boys  were  scattered,  white- 
haired  men  and  young  boys;  but  these,  too, 
sat  as  still  as  did  the  women. 

The  oppressive  silence  was  broken  only  by 
the  occasional  tramp  of  the  feet  of  the  horses 
that  bore  newcomers,  and  the  subsequent  en- 
trance of  the  riders,  who,  as  had  the  others, 
quietly  seated  themselves.  Ill  at  ease,  pain- 
fully disconcerted,  Lionel  again  turned  his 
head;  behind  him  were  now  scattered  many 
forms  similar  to  those  in  front,  excepting  that 
at  the  very  back  of  the  church  were  to  be  seen 
a  few  black  faces,  the  rear  benches  being,  as 
he  now  discovered,  reserved  for  negroes. 
But  those  of  the  congregation  who  sat  be- 
hind were  as  indifferent  to  all  others  as  were 
those  in  front. 

Finally  Warwick  arose  and  said,  "Let  us  all 
kneel  in  humble  prayer  to  Almighty  God." 
Immediately  every  knee  was  bent  on  the  bare 
floor.  Warwick  lifted  his  hands,  and  every 
head  in  the  audience  bowed.  An  invocation  to 
the  Creator  that  was  typical  of  simplicity,  of 
faith,  of  reverence,  and  next,  as  the  word 
"Amen"  was  spoken,  each  head  was  raised 
and  the  members  of  the  congregation  resumed 
their  seats. 

Warwick  slowly  read  the  opening  hymn, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  it  occurred  to 
Lionel  that  this  was  the  only  hsrmn-book  in 
the  room.  No  other  was  to  be  seen,  and  the 
young  man  wondered  how  the  congregation 
expected  to  carry  the  lines.  But  he  was  not 
left  in  suspense  long,  for  after  reading  the 
verses  Warwick  said: 

"Let  us  unite  in  singing  this,  the  second 
hymn  in  the  supplement  of  the  hymn-book, 
omitting  the  seventh  and  ninth  stanzas."  He 
read  therefrom  again  the  first  two  lines, 
raised  his  voice  to  lead  the  singing,  and  was 
joined  by  the  entire  congregation.  In  this 
manner  all  the  verses  were  completed.  Then 
came  a  long  prayer,  a  more  earnest  prayer, 
and  next  another  song  and  then  the  sermon, 
which  was  a  direct  predestinarian  argument, 
its  object  being  to  show  that  only  one  road 
led  to  salvation,  and  that  the  sinner  must  be 
elected  by  the  One  on  high,  baptised  bodily 
beneath  the  water,  or  be  forever  damned. 

The  text  was  taken  from  Acts  xiti.  48, 
last  clause,  and  step  by  step  the  minister  led 
his  congregation  through  his  well-mapped 
line  of  argument,  basing  each  point  on  the 
Scriptures;  step  by  step,  through  "firstly," 
through   "secondly,"   and   then   to  "thirdly." 
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He  began  in  a  very  low  tone,  his  voice  grow- 
ing more  earnest,  more  severe  and  louder  as 
he  toiled  on  and  up  toward  the  end  of  this, 
the  most  remarkable  sermon  Lionel  had  ever 
heard.  But  just  as  he  commenced  "and 
thirdly,"  there  came  a  sound  from  outside,  the 
clatter  of  horses*  feet,  that  beating  the  stones 
in  the  distance  grew  louder  and  louder  until 
they  crushed  the  fossil  creek-bed  close  about 
the  church. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  voice  of  the 
preacher,  not  a  head  of  the  congregation 
turned;  the  worshippers  sat  seemingly  obliv- 
ious to  what  was  happening  outside.  Warwick 
must  have  seen  the  form  of  a  man  rise  before 
the  window  to  his  right  Lionel  saw  it,  a 
man  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  who,  taking  his 
place,  sat  his  horse  gazing  into  the  room.  He 
must  have  seen,  one  by  one,  a  blue-coated 
cavalryman  take  his  position  before  each  win- 
dow until  looking  in  were  six  mounted  men. 
The  men  must  also  have  been  observed  by 
the  members  of  the  congregation,  who,  how- 
ever, sat  as  oblivious  to  their  presence  as  was 
their  pastor. 

Then  came  the  sound  of  men  dismounting, 
the  tramp  of  leather  boots,  and  the  clanging 
of  many  sabres,  which  sounded  ominously 
from  without  as  their  tips  struck  the  stones. 
The  sentries  remained  before  the  windows, 
while  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  came  heavy  foot- 
steps into  the  front  door,  across  the  vestibule, 
and  then  into  each  side  of  the  house  of  God. 
Down  both  aisles  passed  lines  of  soldiers  until 
the  leaders  faced  the  pulpit  where,  as  uncon- 
cerned as  if  no  such  scene  were  being  enacted, 
Warwick  continued  preaching  the  word  of 
God  to  those  who  sat  before  him  and  who 
seemed  engrossed  only  in  that  word. 

As  the  leaders  stopped  in  front  of  the  altar 
the  minister  turned  upon  them  a  look  stem 
and  determined.  Pointing  to  the  vacant  bench, 
he  said,  "Be  seated;  you  are  welcome." 

Hesitating  as  if  undecided  the  man  seemed 
inclined  at  first  to  protest  against  the  word  of 
command,  but  next,  as  if  unable  to  withstand 
the  combined  order  and  invitation,  sank  with 
a  clank  into  the  vacant  place ;  then  each  armed 
man  in  both  aisles  seated  himself  in  the  near- 
est pew.  When  the  confusion  and  noise  sub- 
sided, soldiers  and  civilians  together  listened 
to  the  austere  minister,  who  continued  his 
sermon  as  if  no  unusual  interruption  had 
occurred,  listened  until  the  word  amen  was 
reached,  the  final  prayer,  the  ending  song. 
Then  the  benediction  was  pronounced,  and 
while  yet  the  mixed  audience  stood  with  un- 
covered heads,  Warwick  in  a  low  voice  that 


could,   however,   be   heard   distinctly    by    all, 
spoke  to  the  leader,  who  faced  the  speaker. 

"For  whom  do  you  search?" 

"For  Mr.  Warwick." 

"There  are  many  Warwicks  in  Stringtown 
County." 

"I  hold  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  Preacher 
Warwick,  Warwick  of  the  Knobs." 

"What  is  the  charge?" 

"Treason." 

"I  am  the  man.    You  need  seek  no  farther." 

Deliberately  and  without  showing  any  emo- 
tion, the  parson,  hat  in  hand,  turned  from  the 
pulpit  and  followed  the  officer  down  the  aisle. 
As  they  passed  the  awaiting  soldiers  fell  into 
line  and  tramped  their  way  behind  them  out 
of  the  church;  clank,  clank,  sounded  the 
sabres  as  their  tips  struck  the  floor  and 
bumped  the  wooden  pew  ends;  thump,  thump, 
the  heavy  boots  of  the  cavalrymen  beat  the 
uncarpeted  boards.  And  then  the  guardsmen 
*at  the  windows  disappeared,  leaving  the  wor- 
shippers intact  but  for  one,  him  who  passed  oat 
under  arrest  Now  the  men  and  women 
turned  toward  the  aisles,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  meeting-house  on  the  island  was 
empty. 

When  Lionel  reached  the  open  air  the  cav- 
alrymen, in  single  file,  were  preparing  to  ride 
away,  Warwick  near  the  centre  of  the  line. 
He  seemed  to  wish  to  say  nothing,  nor  did 
any  one  speak  to  him.  Soon  the  troop  passed 
from  sight,  the  sound  of  the  horses'  feet  died 
away,  and  group  by  group  the  members  of  the 
broken  congregation  mounted  their  horses  and 
hurried  each  to  his  home  amid  the  hills  or  in 
the  valley.  Among  them  were  Lionel  and  the 
two  children  of  Warwick,  who  departed  for 
their  home  of  the  knob  as  silently  as  had  the 
others.  Twice  Lionel  attempted  to  talk  with 
his  companions  during  the  journey,  for» 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  neither  of  them  ex- 
hibited any  outward  signs  of  emotion.  Once, 
when  the  path  widened,  he  rode  to  the  girl's 
side. 

"This  is  a  strange  thing,"  he  said. 

"We  of  Stringtown  County  are  used  to  such 
surprises.  These  are  terrible  times  for  us," 
was  all  she  said. 

A  little  while  later  he  ventured  to  speak  to 
Joshua  to  the  same  effect 

"Ef  et  takes  a  hunderd  blue-coats  ter  took  up 
a  man  with  a  Bible,  how  many  would  et  take 
ter  took  him  ef  he  hed  a  gun?"  said  Joshua. 

"What  do  you  suppose  your  father  has 
done?" 

"Et  don't  matter  what  he  done,  er  ain't  done. 
Et  all  depends  on  what  some  feller  says  he 
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done,  and  I  guess  they've  got  the  feller  ready 
ter  say  et" 

"You  do  not  think  that  he  will  be  away 
long?  Surely  your  father  cannot  be  charged 
with  anything  serious?" 

"He'll  not  be  back  at  all,  fer  he'll  never 
took  thet  oath.  The  old  church's  closed  fer 
the  summer,  and  winter,  too,  p'raps.  Pap's 
bound  fer  Camp  Chase.  £f  et  war  not  fer 
leaving  sister  alone  I'd  start  fer  the  Rebel 
Army  to-night?" 


"You  may  be  mistaken.  The  charge  against 
your  father  may  not  be  so  serious." 

"I  tell  yer  there's  no  trouble  about  the 
charges;  them'll  be  made  strong  'nough.  Thet 
oath's  what'll  send  pap  off.  He'll  let  'em 
chop  his  head  off  before  he'll  took  et,  and  I'd 
rather  see  him  shot,  too,  then  ter  have  him 
took  et.  £f  he'd  come  home  and  say  he'd 
tooken  thet  oath,  I'd  be  ashamed  of  the  name 
of  Warwick.  But  he'll  not  come,  and  thet 
settles  et." 


(To  be  continued.) 


HERE   AND   THERE 


I. 


We  have  received  a  very  large  number 

of  letters,  called  forth  by 

Stanford  q^^    comments    in    the 

o:!::iSi^.  Apm  number  of  this 
magazine  on  the  subject 
of  the  Stanford  University  scandal. 
These  letters  represent  almost  every 
shade  of  opinion  as  to  this  unfortunate 
affair,  but  they  are  all  alike  in  being  dig- 
nified, temperate  and  courteous.  The 
only  ones,  however,  which  appear  to 
need  any  specific  comment  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  case  of  Dr.  G.  K 
Howard.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr. 
Howard's  resignation  was  practically  re- 
quested because,  in  lecturing  before  a 
class  of  students,  he  had  criticised  the  ac- 
tion of  President  Jordan  concerning  Pro- 
fessor Ross.  We  gave  it  as  our  view 
that  any  professor  who  censures  his  su- 
perior officers  before  a  body  of  students 
deserves  ipso  facto  to  be  removed  from 
his  chair,  inasmuch  as  such  conduct  is  at 
once  insubordinate,  indecorous,  and  in 
violation  of  every  sound  principle  of  uni- 
versity government.  Some  of  the  letters 
which  we  have  received  express  the  opin- 
ion that  our  remarks  were  unfair  to  Dr. 
Howard,  and  unwarranted  by  the  actual 
facts.  We  publish  below  the  essential 
portions  of  two  of  these  letters.  The 
first  is  from  a  graduate  student : 

A  non-resident  graduate  student  at  the 
time,  I  did  not  hear  the  lecture ;  but  from  dif- 
ferent students  who  attended  it  I  learn  these 
general  facts  of  the  case.  The  course  was 
French  Revolution;  the  regular  lecture  would 


have  touched  on  Diderot  and  his  imprison- 
ment for  freedom  of  speech;  in  its  stead,  Dr. 
Howard,  after  some  introductory  remarks  on 
the  conditions  of  France  in  the  time  of 
"Diderot,  delivered  a  speech  on  the  economical 
conditions  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  their  influence  on  the  freedom  of 
speech.  It  contained  no  reference  to  the 
university  authorities;  the  only  reference  to 
Mrs.  Stanford  was  a  complimentary  one — 
something  to  this  effect:  "Far  be  it  from  me" 
to  insinuate  that  "our  noble  Founder,  who  has 
sacrificed  so  much"  for  our  welfare,  is  in  har- 
mony with  these  forces;  there  was  an  inspira- 
tional appeal  against  the  conditions  that  en- 
danger freedom  to-day,  and  the  monopolies 
best  known  in  this  State  were  mentioned. 
The  students  left  the  class-room — which  was 
the  University  Chapel  because  the  size  of  the 
class  was  too  great  for  any  recitation  room — 
feeling  inspired,  and  all  were  surprised  at  the 
use  made  of  the  speech.  Every  one  I  have 
heard  speak  of  it  mentions  the  exalted  feeling 
with  which  he  left  the  room. 

One  woman,  the  wife  of  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  told  me  that  two  weeks  after  the 
speech  she  went  to  Dr.  Jordan  and  told  him 
she  feared  he  had  been  misinformed,  and  that, 
had  he  heard  the  lecture,  he  would  rejoice  in 
his  privilege  and  in  the  fact  that  such  a  man 
as  Dr.  Howard  was  alive.  Dr.  Jordan  agreed 
with  her  that  Dr.  Howard  could  never  be 
undignified  before  his  class  and  that  he  was 
always  inspiring.  Another  woman,  a  teacher 
of  experience,  who  still  fondly  hopes  that  Dr. 
Jordan  can  reconcile  his  varying  stories,  as- 
sured me  that  if  the  lecture  were  printed  it 
would  be  considered  epoch-making.  A  young 
lawyer  says  he  would  consider  it  epoch-mak- 
ing if  Dr.  Howard  had  only  used  the  "Steel 
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Trust  or  some  other  Eastern  concern"  as  an 
illustration.  Would  not  that  have  been  an  in- 
sult to  the  University  to  insinuate  rather  than 
use  the  materials  within  our  doors? 

So  much  for  the  speech  from  the  students' 
point  of  view.  We  feel  that  Dr.  Howard  has 
made  but  one  mistake,  and  that  was  in  not 
giving  his  lecture  to  the  reporters  when  they 
asked  for  it.  Then  the  public  could  have 
judged  of  its  merits.  Now,  because  of  the 
quotation  taken  apart  from  its  setting  in  the 
specific  lecture  and  in  the  whole  work  of  the 
course,  not  only  the  speech  but  Dr.  Howard's 
attitude  at  the  time  are  totally  misrepresented. 
We  do  not  see  how  an  honest  man  could  have 
given  a  different  kind  of  a  speech  in  that 
course  at  that  time.  Two  students  have  gath- 
ered notes  from^he  class,  and  from  these  have 
made  a  report  of  the  lecture,  which  they 
would  be  glad  to  have  printed. 

Judging  from  your  article  in  The  Book- 
man, I  think  you  yourself  would  be  glad  to  be 
the  author  of  this  much-maligned  speech.  It 
had  no  element  of  poor  taste  in  it,  and  it 
seems  very  hard  indeed  that  Dr.  Howard, 
who  has  sacrificed  so  much  for  his  high  prin- 
ciples, should  be  so  broadly  condemned 
through  mistaken  reports.  That  he  cannot  be 
undignified  is  proven  by  his  course  since  his 
dismissal,  when  with  every  opportunity  to 
rush  into  the  press,  he  has  been  silent. 

The  second  letter  is  somewhat  more 
specific : 

Your  general  view  of  the  situation  is  such 
as  would  indicate  that  you  have  informed 
yourself  with  regard  to  the  matter  which  you 
discuss.  With  regard  to  the  part  that  Profes- 
sor Howard  played  in  the  controversy,  this  is, 
however,  obviously  untrue.  I  feel  deeply 
grieved  and  shocked  and  indignant  at  the 
awful  wrong  you  have  done  that  great  and 
good  and  just  man  by  publishing  to  the  world 
over  your  name  absolutely  untrue  statements, 
which  are  calculated  to  injure  his  standing 
before  vast  numbers  of  hontst  men  and 
women. 

I  realise  that  it  has  not  been  easy  to  get  at 
the  facts  of  the  case — but  you  certainly  are  not 
justified  in  making  positive  statements  on  in- 
sufficient evidence.  You  cannot  have  con- 
sulted Dr.  Howard  himself  or  any  of  the  pos- 
sible one  hundred  and  seventy-five  students 
who  heard  the  address,  nor  can  you  have  read 
carefully  the  published  correspondence  be- 
tween President  Jordan  and  Dr.  Howard. 

I    will    answer    some    of    your    statements, 


point  by  point  You  say,  "As  soon  as  thes^ 
events  occurred  Professor  Howard,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Ross" — 

1.  Dr.  Howard  told  me  weeks  ago  that  he 
and  Dr.  Ross  were  never  intimate  friends  in 
the  common  meaning  of  that  terra — ^that  is, 
they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  visiting  back  and 
forth  freely  and  frequently.  They  were  con- 
genial colleagues.  To  put  Dr.  Howard's  ac- 
tion on  the  basis  of  personal  friendship  is  a 
mistake.  Dr.  Howard,  I  am  convinced, 
would  have  defended  the  cause  of  justice  just 
as  quickly  if  it  had  been  the  humblest  assistant 
in  Stanford  who  was  injured. 

— "denounced  this  interference  before  one 
of  his  classes  in  a  very  unrestrained  and  bitter 
fashion." 

2.  This  is  not  so.  The  charactef  of  the 
speech  was  not  unrestrained,  nor  was  it  bit- 
ter. It  was  a  most  scholarly  discussion  of  a 
broad  subject,  and  only  a  very  small  j)art  of 
the  address  referred  directly  to  the  dismissal 
of  Professor  Ross. 

— "ending  his  tirade  with  the  assertion,  'I 
do  not  worship,' "  etc 

3.  It  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  tirade. 

4.  The  quotation  you  use  was  introduced 
into  the  early  part  of  the  speech  and  not  at 
the  end. 

I  am  sorry  that  at  the  time  you  wrote  the 
following  quotations  had  not  been  published. 
They  more  truly  represent  the  spirit  of  the 
speech  than  the  one  so  oft  quoted.  "The  most 
important  thing  in  university  training  is  to 
attain  intellectual  rectitude."  "On  the  whole, 
education  means  virtue." 

/  know  whereof  I  speak.  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session an  outline  of  the  speech,  taken  down 
largely  in  shorthand,  and  also  the  notes  of 
other  students  (to  say  nothing  of  my  own), 
and  I  heard  every  word  of  the  address,  sit- 
ting not  more  than  ten  feet  from  Professor 
Howard  as  he  talked. 

— "When  President  Jordan  heard  of  this 
he  privately  reproved  Professor  Howard." 

5.  Dr.  Howard  says  that  President  Jordan 
never  intimated  that  he  expected  any  apology 
from  him.  I  cannot  say  positively  that  Dr. 
Jordan  never  reproved  Dr.  Howard.  In  all 
the  discussions  that  have  come  up  regarding 
the  matter,  I  believe  no  one  has  ever  inti- 
mated that  such  w^as  the  case — ^but  from  the 
large  amount  of  information  which  I  have 
gathered,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  true. 

In  the  light  of  the  truth,  some  criticism  I 
am  sure  you  will  see  can  be  justly  given  to 
your  conduct. 
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A  third  letter,  which  we  are  obliged  to 
omit  for  lack  of  space,  admits  the  fact  of 
Professor  Howard's  criticism  of  Dr. 
Jordan,  but  says  that  it  did  not  involve 
a  breach  of  good  taste ;  and  that  our  atti- 
tude toward  criticism  of  this  sort  is 
merely  a  personal  attitude  which  repre- 
sents one  individual's  view  rather  than  a 
judgment  entitled  to  any  weight. 


Putting  aside  all  non-essentials  as  to 
whether  the  famous  extract  from  Dr. 
Howard's  speech  was  uttered  by  him  at 
the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  his  lecture, 
we  can  sum  up  the  whole  matter  in  a  very 
few  words.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Dr. 
Howard  is  a  gentleman  who  deserves  to 
be  regarded  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
consideration.  No  one  has  ever  ques- 
tioned his  ability,  his  efficiency  as  a 
teacher  or  his  thoroughness  as  a  scholar. 
He  was,  however,  charged  with  publi- 
cally  criticising  the  university  authorities 
in  a  lecture.  It  was  also  very  generally 
charged  that  he  did  so  in  a  way  which,  to 
say  the  least,  was  likely  to  give  offence. 
In  reply  to  these  charges  he  has  made  no 
public  answer,  and  the  only  portion  of  his 
lecture  that  is  officially  known  to  have 
been  correctly  reported  is  found  in  the 
sentences  which  we  quoted  two  months 
ago.  One  would  suppose  that,  in  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  matter.  Dr. 
Howard  would  in  his  own  defence  pub- 
lish a  correct  report  of  precisely  what  it 
was  that  he  said.  If,  as  another  corre- 
spondent informs  us,  his  remarks  were 
not  made  extemporaneously,  but  only  after 
due  thought  and  preparation,  then  the  re- 
production of  them  ought  to  be  a  very 
simple  matter.  By  refraining  from  do- 
ing anything  of  the  kind,  Dr.  Howard 
has  put  himself  in  the  wrong  and  has 
made  his  defence  impossible  to  those  who 
wish  him  well.  The  sentences  whose  cor- 
rectness he  has  not  denied  do  not  seem 
like  part  of  a  calm,  dispassionate  address. 
They  indicate  excitement  and  they  sug- 
gest strong  personal  feeling.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  absolutely  accurate  information, 
they  must  be  taken  as  representing  the 
tone  of  the  whole  address.  If  injustice 
has  been  done  to  Dr.  Howard  by  anything 
that  we  have  said,  he  has  done  a  worse 
injustice  to  himself  by  maintaining  an 
impenetrable  silence. 


II. 


Now  that  the  Overseers  of  Harvard 
Harvard  University    have    finally 

P  University  and         VOted      tO      folloW      their 

President  best    traditions    and    to 

McKiniey.  confer  the  honorary  de- 

gree of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  when  he  visits 
the  University  in  June,  it  is  proper  to  say 
a  word  about  the  very  contemptible  effort 
which  was  made  by  a  few  irresponsible 
and  thoroughly  unrepresentative  Har- 
vard graduates  to  prevent  the  bestowal 
of  that  degree.  These  individuals  were 
Anti-Imperialists  who  profess  to  see  in 
President  McKiniey  a  would-be  tyrant, 
an  unconstitutional  ruler  and  an  insidious 
enemy  of  American  freedom.  Possibly 
they  believe  all  this  about  him;  but  if 
they  really  are  sincere,  they  ought  to  see 
that  to  deprive  a  tryant  of  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  would  be  so  paltry  a  re- 
venge as  to  be  thoroughly  absurd.  In 
attempting  it  they  have  been  worse  than 
vindictive.  They  have  been  petty;  and 
no  one  under  any  circumstances  can  af- 
ford to  be  that.  If  a  man  has  done  you 
a  terrible  wrong — a  wrong  affecting  your 
highest  interests,  your  happiness  and 
your  honour — ^you  may  kill  him;  and 
though  you  may  perhaps  be  hanged,  you 
will  at  any  rate  be  still  worthy  of  respect, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  content 
yourself  with  stealing  his  door-knocker 
or  poisoning  his  favourite  cat,  then  you 
will  be  regarded  simply  as  a  feeble  ninny. 
A  great  revenge  is  well  worth  while;  a 
paltry  revenge  simply  makes  ridiculous 
the  person  who  allows  himself  to  stoop  to 
it.  The  Anti-imperialistic  graduates  of 
Harvard  have  done  even  worse  than  this ; 
since  they  have  stooped  to  seek  the  pet- 
tiest revenge,  and  even  in  that  they  have 
absolutely  failed.  They  tried  in  No- 
vember last  to  defeat  the  President's  re- 
election, and  they  were  simply  buried  out 
of  sight  Now  they  have  tried  to  de- 
prive him  of  an  honorary  degree,  and 
they  have  been  overwhelmed  with  inex- 
tinguishable laughter.  The  sooner  they 
slink  into  obscurity,  the  sooner  the  public 
will  forget  this  latest  demonstration  of 
their  impotence. 

President  McKiniey 's  own  feeling  about 
the  awarding  of  this  degree  must  be 
very  much  like  that  of  a  certain  eminent 
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Bishop  of  whom  we  heard  not  long  ago. 
A  prominent  university  had  invited  Ais 
distinguished  ecclesiastic  to  be  present 
at  its  Commencement  exercises  and  to  de- 
liver an  address.  After  he  had  signified 
his  acceptance  of  the  invitation,  the  uni- 
versity authorities  thought  that  it  would 
be  a  very  graceful  act  on  their  part  to 
show  their  appreciation  of  his  presence 
by  conferring  upon  him  an  honorary  de- 
gree; and  so,  in  order  to  arrange  the 
matter  in  proper  form,  they  delegated 
one  of  their  number  to  visit  the  Bishop 
and  notify  him  of  their  intentions.  The 
person  selected  for  this  mission  was  a 
callow  young  professor  who  had  not  long 
occupied  his  chair,  and  who  still  regard- 
ed his  university  as  representing  pretty 
nearly  all  the  world  that  counts,  and  a 
portion  of  the  rest  of  the  universe  be- 
sides. He  was  immensely  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  his  mission  and 
with  the  general  tremendousness  of  the 
honour  which  he  was  going  to  announce. 
Reaching  the  city  where  the  Bishop  lived, 
he  went  to  the  episcopal  residence  and, 
after  sending  in  his  card,  was  ushered 
into   the   Bishop's   study.     With   bated 


breath  and  many  circumlocutions,  lest  the 
Bishop  should  be  too  much  overcome  if 
the  news  were  sprung  upon  him  with- 
out a  certain  amount  of  preparation,  he 
delivered  the  message  with  which  he  had 
been  charged. 

"I  have  also  to  inform  you,"  he  added, 
"that  the  University  will  consult  your 
preference  in  the  matter  of  the  degree 
and  will  confer  upon  you  the  one  that 
you  would  most  desire  to  have." 

"Oh!"  said  the  Bishop.  "Let  me  see. 
What  particular  degree  did  they  have  in 
mind?" 

"Of  course  the  very  highest— one 
which  belongs  to  the  doctorate:  LL.D., 
D.D.,  S.T.D.,  or  D.C.L." 

"Well,"  said  the  Bishop,  looking  out 
of  the  window  and  then  at  his  watch, 
"suppose  you  make  it  a  D.C.L.  I  think 
I  have  fewer  of  those  than  of  the  other 
kinds." 

It  took  the  callow  young  professor  a 
long  while  to  recover  from  the  shock ;  but 
when  he  came  to  think  it  over,  it  proba- 
bly taught  him  something  that  he  had 
never  known  before. 

H.  T.  P. 


FOREIGN  AUTHORS  IN  AMERICA 
Part  V. 


The  roll  of  foreign  authors  who  vis- 
ited America  during  the  quarter  century 
lately  closed  opens  in  brilliant  fashion 
with  the  names  of  Milnes,  Huxley,  Black 
and  Stanley.  All  his  life  Richard 
Monckton  Milnes,  first  Lord  Houghton, 
displayed  an  especial  fondness  for  Ameri- 
cans, and  when  he  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1875  the  warmth  of  the  wel- 
come he  found  waiting  him  could  not 
have  disappointed  one  who  had  long 
been  counted  the  most  popular  nobleman 
in  London.  Recollections  of  Houghton's 
stay  in  this  country  are  generally  unre- 
corded, but  whenever  they  are  told  they 
invariably  pay  homage  to  the  poet's 
really  fine  nature,  his  generous  and  tol- 
erant spirit,  his  charm  and  ease  of  man- 
ner, and  his  unrivalled  gifts  as  a  conver- 
sationalist.   "Few    men,"    writes    John 


Bigelow,  who  knew  him  well,  "ever 
said  less  they  would  have  wished  not 
to  have  said,  or  said  what  they  had  to 
say  in  better  manner,  and  few  men  of 
so  large  an  acquaintance  have  ever 
lived  ail  of  whose  talk  was  so  well 
worth  preserving.  He  richly  deserved 
a  Boswell." 

In  1876  Thomas  Huxley  visited  the 
United  States,  and  delivered  a  number  of 
lectures  in  New  York  City.  William 
Black's  American  sojourn  fell  in  the  same 
year,  and  was  not  without  amusing  inci- 
dents, for  in  after  days  New  World  visit- 
ors to  the  novelist's  Brighton  hermitage 
were  often  told  the  story  of  how  their  host 
was  toasted  at  a  dinner  in  a  Western  city 
as  "Mr.  Black,  gentlemen,  the  greatest  of 
living  novelists,  the  author  of  Loma 
Doone."     Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  the 
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eminent  and  beloved  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster, spent  a  month  in  the  United  States 
in  the  early  autumn  of  1878,  and  despite 
the  calls  made  upon  him  for  visits  and 
speeches  found  time  to  make  reverent 
pilgrimages  to  the  original  grave  of 
Andre  on  the  Hudson,  to  the  resting- 
places  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  William 
Ellery  Channing,to  Ticonderoga,  brooded 
over  by  the  mysterious  legend  of  the 
death  of  Duncan  Campbell,  of  Inverawe, 
and  to  the  landing-place  of  the  pilgrims 
at  Plymouth  Rock.  Phillips  Brooks  kept 
him  genial  and  eager  company  in  his 
visit  to  the  last-named  shrine,  and  a  rare 


treat  it  must  have  been  to  witness  the 
comradeship  of  two  men  of  such  eleva- 
tion of  mind,  gentleness  of  spirit,  breadth 
of  view  and  charity  of  judgment ;  so  sane 
and  happy  in  their  lofty  ideals  and  be- 
liefs; so  kindly  toward  all  men,  and 
chiefly  toward  those  who  most  needed 
kindness. 

When  the  Dean  of  Westminster  visited 
America  there  was  living  in  California  a 
young  foreigner  at  that  time  absolutely 
unknown  to  fame,  but  who  now  holds  a 
master's  place  in  the  world  of  letters.  I 
refer  to  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  a  native  of 
Poland,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University 
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of  Warsaw,  who  a  short  time  before  had 
become  a  member  of  a  Polish  colony  near 
Los  Angeles.  This  community,  whose 
piquant  and  suggestive  story  recalls  the 
chronicles  of  Brook  Farm,  was  composed 
of  two-score  of  the  most  gifted  writers, 
actors  and  musicians  of  Poland,  among 
their  number  being  Count  Bozenta 
Chlaponski  and  his  wife,  Helena  Mod- 
jeska.  Nearly  all  the  members  were 
young,  Sienkiewicz  bqing  but  thirty-two 
years  old. 

Their  venture  was  the  outgrowth  of  a 
club  in  Cracow,  which  for  years  had  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  living  in  a  co- 
operative colony  somewhere  in  the  semi- 
tropics,  where  agriculture  would  assure 
easy  support,  and  where,  living  out  ^  of 
doors,  the  colonists  might  grow  mentally 
and  physically,  while  they  gave  their 
whole  attention  to  their  favourite  pur- 
suits. In  a  word,  the  sought-for  ideal 
was  not  merely  Utopia,  but  Arcadia  as 
well.  When  some  one  told  this  fraternity 
of  artists  about  Southern  California,  it 
seemed  to  them  the  very  place  for  an 
idyllic  colony  life.  Accordingly,  they 
appeared  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  autumn 
of  1878,  and  in  due  time  found  a  home  in 
the  Santa  Ana  Valley,  to  which  they  gave 


the  name  of  Anno  Luni.  There  upward 
of  $100,000  was  spent  for  land  and  build- 
ings, in  planting  alfalfa  fields  and  or- 
chards, and  for  sheep  and  cattle.  But 
none  of  the  colonists  knew  aught  of  agri- 
culture in  a  land  where  irrigation  is  es- 
sential, and  theirs  were  all  the  troubles 
which  beset  the  indifferent  farmer.  Dis- 
ease took  their  cattle  and  sheep,  drought 
laid  low  their  grain  crops,  and  fire  de- 
stroyed their  buildings.  Dissolution  fol- 
lowed this  series  of  disasters,  and  most  of 
the  colonists  returned  to  Poland  as  soon 
as  they  could  find  means  for  the  journey. 
Yet  the  failure  of  the  colony  proved  in 
the  long  run  productive  of  greater  results 
than  its  success  could  have  accomplished. 
Modjeska  turned  her  attention  to  the 
study  of  English,  and  made  her  Ameri- 
can debut  in  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  in 
San  Francisco,  while  Sienkiewicz,  re- 
turning to  Poland,  embodied  his  impres- 
sions of  America — "a  most  disagreeable 
country/'  he  then  styled  it — in  a  remark- 
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able  series  of  papers  which  found  their 
way  into  the  Polish  press  and  first 
brought  their  author  to  the  attention  of 
his  fellow  countrymen.  The  publication 
during  the  next  decade  of  that  splendid 
triology  of  romances,  With  Fire  and 
Sword,  Pan  Michael  and  The  Deluge, 
gave  him  world-wide  fame  as  a  novelist. 
Sienkiewicz  is  said  to  have  changed  in 
later  years  his  earlier  opinion  of  America, 
for  he  recently  wrote  to  an  old  friend  in 
New  York  that  he  hoped  to  soon  carry 
out  his  *'long-cherished  project"  of  com- 
ing to  the  **ever  glorious  and  most  glo- 
rious United  States."  It  is  said  that  his 
pretty  seventeen-year-old  daughter  Jad- 
wiga,  who  is  his  inseparable  companion, 
will  accompany  him. 

Had  fate  been  more  kind,  Sienkiewicz 
during  his  troubled  days  in  California 
might  have  often  touched    elbows    with 


another  young  man  of  genius  and  un- 
daunted spirit,  who,  like  himself,  was 
then  dwelling  in  obscurity,  but  whose 
name,  like  his  own,  was  destined  to 
speedily  become  a  household  word.  This 
was  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  a  delicate 
Scotsman  of  twenty-nine,  whose  first  ap- 
pearance in  America  in  the  summer  of 
1879  ^^d  to  do  with  a  passage  in  his  life 
which  remains  in  some  ways  difficult  of 
treatment.  Edmund  Gosse  has  touched 
upon  it  with  delicacy  and  discretion  in 
his  Personal  Memories  of  Stevenson. 
He  had  formed  a  conviction,  Gosse  tells 
us,  "that  it  was  his  duty  to  go  out  to  the 
extreme  w^est  of  the  United  States,  while 
his  family  and  the  inner  circle  of  his 
friends  were  equally  certain  that  it  was 
neither  needful  nor  expedient  that  he 
should  make  this  journey.  As  it  turned 
out,  they  were  wrong  and  he  was  right ; 
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but  in  the  circumstances  their  opinion 
seemed  the  only  wise  one.  His  health 
was  particularly  bad,  and  he  was  ordered, 
not  West,  but  South.  The  (American) 
expedition  .  .  .  was  taken,  therefore,  in 
violent  opposition  to  all  those  whom  he 
left  in  England  and  Scotland;  and  this 
accounts  for  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
taken.  Xo  one  would  give  him  any 
money  to  be  spent  in  going  to  California, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  withdrawal  of 
supplies  would  make  the  voyage  impos- 
sible. But  Louis,  bringing  to  the  front  a 
streak  of  iron  obstinacy  which  lay  hidden 
somewhere  in  his  gentle  nature,  scraped 
together  enough  to  secure  him  a  steerage 
passage  across  the  Atlantic.'* 

Stevenson  himself  has  partly  described 
in  The  Amateur  Emigrant  and  Across 
the  Plains  the  manner  of  his  voyage  to 


New  York  and  his  journey  hence  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  was  a  rough  experience 
for  a  tenderly  nourished  and  feeble  man, 
and  it  brought  him  well-nigh  to  death. 
Indeed,  during  the  month  of  September, 
1879,  he  was  seriously  ill,  alone,  at  a 
goat  ranch  in  the  Santa  Lucia  Moun- 
tains. "I  scarcely  slept  or  ate  or  thought 
for  four  days,"  he  wrote  to  Gosse  early  in 
the  following  month.  *'Two  nights  I  lay 
out  under  a  tree,  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  do- 
ing nothing  but  fetch  water  for  myself 
and  horse,  light  a  fire  and  make  coffee, 
and  all  night  awake,  hearing  the  goat- 
bells  ringing  and  the  tree-toads  singing, 
when  each  new  noise  was  enough  to  set 
me  mad."  Then  an  old  frontiersman 
found  him  out,  and  tenderly  nursed  him 
through  his  attack.  "By  all  rule,"  he 
wrote,  *'this  should  have  been  my  death ; 
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but  after  awhile  my  spirit  got  up  again 
in  a  divine  frenzy,  and  has  since  kicked 
and  spurred  my  vile  body  forward  with 
great  emphasis  and  success." 

His  health  partially  mended,  the  mo- 
tive for  Stevenson's  curious  journey  to 
California  came  out.  Two  years  before 
he  had  met  in  France  and  become  warmly 
attached  to  an  American  lady,  Mrs. 
Frances  Osbourne,  who  had  separated 
from  her  husband,  and  who  was  living 
with  her  daughter  and  her  young  son  in 
the  art  student  circles  of  Paris  and  Fon- 
tainebleau.  In  1879  she  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia.   Thither  Stevenson  followed,  and 


at  Monterey,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  he 
was  married  to  Mrs.  Osbourne,  who 
some  months  before  had  secured  a  di- 
vorce. Though  several  years  her  hus- 
band's senior,  Mrs.  Stevenson  was,  and 
is,  a  woman  of  unusual  and  individual 
charm,  and  time  proved  her  a  most  ap- 
propriate and  helpful  companion  for  the 
ailing  man  of  letters.  She  took  a  keen 
and  critical  interest  in  his  work,  shared 
his  gipsy  tastes  and  love  of  primitive 
modes  of  life,  and  she  remained  till  her 
husband's  death,  fourteen  years  later,  the 
most  devoted  and  efficient  of  nurses.  The 
Stevensons  spent  j|;^|-^  Jpii^xiPe^  lIP  a 
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deserted  mining  camp  near  Calistoga, 
where  the  husband  obtained  the  material 
for  and  wrote  his  Silverado  Squatters — 
previously  at  Monterey  he  had  given  the 
finishing  touches  to  The  Pavilion  on  the 
Links — and,  in  August,  1880,  journeyed 
to  England. 

The  great  Scotsman  came  to  America 
for  the  second  and  last  time  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1887.  During  the  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  his  first  visit  Treasure 
Island,  The  Neiv  Arabian  Nights,  Kid- 
napped, Dr,  Jekyll  and  Mr,  Hyde,  Prince 


Otto  and  The  Merry  Men  had  been  given 
to  the  world,  and  had  won  for  their  au- 
thor a  numerous,  admiring  audience  and 
enduring  fame.  But  success  had  been 
won  in  the  face  of  the  heaviest  odds,  Ste- 
venson's weak  lungs  and  delicate  frame 
making  a  continuous  search  for  health 
the  necessity  of  his  life.  This  carried 
him  to  Davos-Platz,  to  Hyeres,  and 
Bournemouth,  and  finally  brought  him 
again  to  America  in  the  hope  that  the 
balsamic  airs  of  the  Adirondacks  would 
give  him  a  new  lease  of  existence. 
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Stevenson  had  to  be  carried  on  board 
the  steamer  when  he  sailed  from  London 
in  the  closing  week  of  August,  1887,  and 
during  his  brief  stay  in  New  York  was 
imable  to  leave  his  hotel.  Meanwhile,  his 
wife  had  preceded  him  to  the  North 
Woods,  and  found  a  temporary  home  for 
her  beloved  invalid  at  Saranac  Lake,  then 
a  small,  rude,  forest  hamlet,  cut  off  from 
the  railroad  and  just  coming  into  notice 
as  a  helpful  resort  for  consumptives. 
Since  that  time  it  has  grown  to  the  pro- 
portions of  a  beautiful  and  modern  town, 
but  no  change  has  been  made  in  the 
quaint  old  cottage  in  which  the  Steven- 


sons  lived  while  there,  and  which  still 
stands  in  picturesque  isolation  upon  the 
brow  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  Saranac 
River,  a  mountain  torrent  rushing  madly 
from  its  higher  sources  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain. 

The  Stevenson  party  consisted  of  the 
author,  his  wife  and  mother,  and  his 
stepson,  Lloyd  Osborne,  then  a  likely  lad 
of  fourteen.  While  at  Saranac  Lake  Ste- 
venson composed  his  Master  of  Ballau- 
trae,  and  the  cottage  in  which  he  lodged 
was  transferred  by  him  to  other  scenes 
in  the  centre  of  activity  in  that  remark- 
able   story.      The    piano    the    "Master" 
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plays  is  a  correct  description  of  the  in- 
strument Stevenson  took  with  him  to 
Saranac  Lake.  Feeble  health  made  the 
author's  life  a  secluded  one  during  his 
eight  months  in  the  woods,  but  garbed  in 
a  reefer  coat  and  fur  hat,  he  delighted  in 
almost  daily  rambles  in  the  green  pine 
forests  which  shut  him  in  on  every  hand. 
In  these  walks  and  rambles  he  was  inva- 
riably alone  up  to  the  time  a  friendly  vil- 
lager presented  him  with  an  Irish  setter. 
Stevenson  became  very  fond  of  the  dog, 
and  of  its  donor  as  well,  and  most  of  the 
half  dozen  calls  he  made  upon  residents 
of  the  village  during  his  stay  were  to  the 
little  inn  kept  by  the  former  owner  of  the 


dog.  And  when  in  after  years  the  inn- 
keeper was  shot  and  killed  by  a  guide, 
Stevenson,  deeply  moved,  wrote  a  letter 
of  tenderest  sympathy  to  the  widow. 

Skating  was  another  pastime  in  which 
the  author  found  keen  delight,  and  per- 
haps a  score  of  times  during  the  winter 
he  crossed  the  hills  west  of  the  cottage  to 
skate  upon  tiny  Lake  Moody.  Young 
Osbourne  usually  kept  him  company,  and 
the  two  sometimes  skated  together  for 
hours  at  a  time.  At  first  his  health 
mended,  but  soon,  to  quote  his  ow^n 
words,  he  "wore  the  cHmate  out." 
Driven  yet  farther  afield  in  the  long  hunt 
for  the  spot  of   land  and  climate  which 
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meant  life  for  him,  Stevenson,  in  the 
spring  of  1888,  once  more  turned  his  face 
toward  the  West  and,  after  a  short  halt 
in  California,  set  out  upon  the  voyage  to 
the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  which  ended 
at  Samoa,  and  from  which  he  was  not  to 
return.  To  those  who  loved  him,  but 
were  to  see  him  no  more,  he  had  already 
journeyed  more  than  half  way  to  another 
world. 

In  1881  Edwin  A.  Freeman  visited  this 
country  and  lectured  at  some  of  the  uni- 
versities, Cornell  being  the  chief  one. 
During  the  following  year  Herbert  Spen- 
cer made  a  short  sojourn  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  in  the  same  twelve-month 
fell  Archibald  Forbes's  first  visit  to 
America.  The  famous  war  correspon- 
dent came  as  a  platform  speaker,  and 
some  of  the  experiences  which  befell  him 
are  recorded  with  spirit  and  humour  in 
Lecturing  in  Two  Hemispheres.  Forbcs's 
visit  had  an  auspicious  ending — ^his  mar- 
riage to  the  daughter  of  General  Albert 
J.  Myer,  a  woman  of  wealth  and  beauty, 
and  of  rare  social  gifts. 

The  most  considerable  foreign  acces- 
sion to  the  American  lecture  platform 
during  the  winter  of  1883-84  was  the 
poet  and  critic  Matthew  Arnold.  "Liter- 
ature and  Science"  was  the  subject  of  his 
principal  lecture,  and  at  every  halt  in  a 
somewhat  extended  tour  he  was  received 
with  unusual  warmth  and  hospitality. 
Still,  one  New  York  critic  took  occasion 
to  compare  his  deliveiy  to  "an  elderly 
parrot  pecking  at  a  trellis,"  and  in  Wash- 
ington he  was  treated  to  an  experience 
which  must  have  given  him  a  curious  and 
laughter-impelling  idea  of  capital  society. 
Several  distinguished  authors,  legislators 
and  divines  occupied  seats  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  hall  in  which  he  lectured,  and 
it  had  been  arranged  that  John  G.  Car- 
lisle, who  then  held  the  office  of  speaker, 
should  introduce  him  to  his  audience.  At 
the  last  moment,  however,  Carlisle  sent  a 
note  to  the  effect  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  be  present,  and  trusted  that 
Arnold  might  find  some  one  else  for  the 
task. 

A  gentleman  who  was  in  those  days  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  now  fills  a 
seat  in  the  Senate,  stepped  into  Carlisle's 
place,  and  in  his  preliminary  speech  took 
occasion  to  inform  the  lecturer  that  Eng- 
land and  America  united  could  whip  the 
world.     Arnold  then  delivered   his   ad- 


dress. When  he  had  finished,  the  chair- 
man, by  no  means  done  with  his  subject, 
arose  and  said  that  if  any  scientific  gen- 
tleman in  the  audience  was  not  satisfied 
with  what  he  had  heard,  he  might  come 
forward  and  have  it  out  with  the  lecturer 
on  the  same  platform.  No  one  re- 
sponded, so  he  called  on  his  fellow  occu- 
pants of  the  platform  to  express  their 
views.  Edward  Everett  Hale  contented 
himself  with  quoting  one  of  his  char- 
acters to  the  effect  that  "so  much  had 
been  said  and  so  well  said."  George  B. 
Loring  said  he  would  only  ask  the  priv- 
ilege of  publicly  taking  Arnold  by  the 
hand.  William  Walter  Phelps,  who  had 
been  delicately  referred  to  as  a  "reform 
politician,"  said  he  thought  the  best  way 
of  proving  the  title  would  be  to  refrain 
from  making  a  speech.  Still  unappeased, 
the  chairman  called  on  Frederick  Doug- 
lass, whom  he  saw  in  the  body  of  the 
house,  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks.  This 
is  an  English  and  Canadian  custom,  but 
one  rarely  followed  at  a  public  lecture  in 
the  United  States.  The  venerable  ex- 
slave  arose  and  made  the  motion,  which 
was  put  to  a  rising  vote,  and,  as  every 
one  sprang  up  at  the  word  and  began 
struggling  into  overcoats  and  wrappings, 
it  was  carried  unanimously.  So  ended 
a  singular  incident,  accepted,  it  may  be 
added,  with  imperturbable  good-humour, 
by  the  lecturer,  who,  perhaps,  did  not 
need  to  be  told  that  his  impromptu  chair- 
man had  partaken  too  freely  of  a  bever- 
age not  unlike  that  which  once  landed 
Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  village  pound. 

After  Arnold  came  Edmund  Gosse  and 
Dean  Farrar.  The  former  had  been  en- 
gaged to  deliver  courses  of  lectures  be- 
fore the  Lowell  Institute,  of  Boston,  and 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  he 
also  gave  numerous  single  lectures  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  No  foreign 
author  ever  made  more  friends  in  a 
single  visit  to  America  than  did  Gosse. 
Everywhere  he  said  what  was  wisest  and 
best  in  the  happiest  way,  and  he  carried 
away  most  pleasant  impressions  of  his 
American  cousins. 

The  Dean  of  Canterbury  also  came  as 
a  lecturer,  and  a  chapter  on  "A  Group  of 
Eminent  Americans,"  in  his  lately  pub- 
lished reminiscences,  tells  of  the  friend- 
ships he  made  in  this  country.  Brooks, 
Holmes,  Lowell,  Whittier  and  many  an- 
other wear  a  familiar, feg^^^SjRJptijre^by 
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the  Dean,  and  of  the  amiable  and  benevo- 
lent George  W.  Childs  we  are  told  that 
he  made  his  guest  "accept  a  gold  pocket- 
knife  and  a  gold  pencil-case" — these,  no 
doubt,  in  lieu  of  the  tea-cups  or  the  ticket 
of  admission  to  a  home  for  feeble-minded 
children  which  less  favoured  visitors 
used  to  carry  away  from  the  Philadel- 
phia editor's  sanctum.  But  through  all 
runs  a  note  of  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
kindness  with  which  the  Dean  was  met 
everywhere  in  America,  and  in  the  good 
stories  he  tells  at  our  expense  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  humour.  Mingled  with  this  there 
is  a  touch  of  pathos  in  the  words  of  a  let- 
ter Archbishop  Benson  wrote  to  Dean 
Farrar  only  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
when  he  was  looking  forward  with  dread 
to  the  labours  which  the  Lambeth  Con- 
ference would  entail  upon  him,  and 
named  as  one  of  them  "his  house  always 
full  of  bishops — every  American  bishop 
comes  with  his  family  and  stays  three 
days." 

Rudyard  Kipling,  like  Sienkiewicz  and 
Stevenson,  had  his  spurs  yet  to  win  when 
he  made  his  first  visit  to  America.  That 
was  in  the  summer  of  1889,  and  he  came 
as  a  staff  correspondent  of  the  Allahabad 
Pioneer,  which  had  sent  him  off  on  a  tour 
of  the  world.  Going  first  to  Japan,  he 
thence  came  to  America,  writing  on  the 
way  and  in  this  country  the  series  of  re- 
markable and  sometimes  acidious,  letters 
which  appeared  in  the  Pioneer  under  the 
title  of  "From  Sea  to  Sea."  During  the 
next  year  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills  and 
Departmental  Ditties  were  reprinted  in 
London,  and  their  immediate  success, 
along  with  that  of  new  tales  and  poems 
which  showed  the  wide  and  varied  range 
of  Kipling's  creative  genius,  made  him, 
in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  the  most 
widely  known  of  living  English  authors. 

It  was  as  such  that  in  London,  in  the 
spring  of  1891,  he  took  to  wife  the  sister 
of  his  friend  and  comrade,  Wolcott  Bal- 
estier.  Shortly  after  their  marriage  the 
Kiplings  came  to  America,  and  estab- 
lished their  home  at  Brattleboro,  Ver- 


mont, in  a  pleasant  and  beautifully  sit- 
uated house  they  had  built  for  them- 
selves. There  their  two  eldest  children 
were  born,  and  there  they  continued  to 
live  until  September,  1896,  since  which 
time  they  have  made  their  home  at  Rot- 
tingdean,  England.  Of  Kipling's  last 
visit  to  America,  and  the  sudden  illness 
which  brought  him  to  the  very  portals  of 
death,  there  is  no  need  to  speak,  so  fresh 
are  both  in  the  public  mind. 

Closing  mention  remains  to  be  made  of 
a  numerous  company  of  foreign  authors, 
a  majority  lured  hither  by  the  Lyceum 
manager,  who  have  tarried  in  America 
during  the  last  dozen  years.  The  names 
of  Paul  Blouet  and  of  the  late  Amelia  B. 
Edwards,  whose  successes  on  the  plat- 
form are  well  remembered,  head  a  list 
which  includes  those  of  Madame  Henri 
Greville  and  the  much-lamented  Henry 
Drummond,  whose  "Greatest  Thing  in 
the  World"  was  first  delivered  to  an 
American  audience;  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
.  who  several  times  has  crossed  the  west- 
ern ocean  to  put  his  fortunes  as  a  lec- 
turer to  the  test;  Professors  Jebb  and 
Mahaffy;  Sergius  Stepniak,  the  Russian 
revolutionist;  Sir  Walter  Besant  and 
Theodore  Bentzon,  honoured  and  wel- 
come visitors  to  the  World's  Fair  of 
1893;  Rider  Haggard,  Phil  Robinson, 
Beatrice  Harraden,  Paul  Bourget,  Conan 
Doyle,  the  younger  Dickens,  Dean  Hole, 
Hall  Caine,  J.  M.  Barrie,  Ian  Maclaren, 
Ferdinand  Brunetiere  and  Anthony 
Hope,  and  yesterday  paused  for  the  mo- 
ment upon  those  of  Rene  Doumic  and 
Richard  Le  Gallienne. 

How  much  and  what  varied  talent 
these  names  stand  for !  Yet,  were  it  pos- 
sible, one  would  cheerfully  barter  them 
all  for  a  fulfilment  of  Carlyle's  desire, 
often  expressed  to  Emerson  and  other 
friends,  but  which  never  saw  realisation. 
A  book  on  American  folk  and  institutions 
penned  by  dour  Thomas  would  not,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  have  ministered  to  our  vanity, 
but  it  would  have  been  something  worth 
having.  Rufus  Rockwell  Wilson, 
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Rarely  has  a  "Seance  de  Reception"  in 
the  French  Academy  aroused  as  much 
interest  as  the  sitting  of  April  i8,  in 
which  fimile  Faguet  took  his  seat  as  the 
successor  of  Victor  Cherbuliez.  This  in- 
terest was  due  not  to  the  importance  of 
the  new  member,  though  fimile  Faguet 
is  not  "le  premier  venu,"  nor  even  to  the 
desire  of  hearing  his  predecessor  eulo- 
gised, although  all  novel  readers  who  like 
a  novel  to  be  entertaining  have  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Victor  Cherbuliez, 
but  to  the  fact  that  fimile  Ollivier  was 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  to  be  heard  in 
a  "Seance  de  Reception."  How  this 
happened  is  a  rather  curious  story. 

fimile  Ollivier  is  neither  a  young  nor 
a  new  member  of  the  Academy.  He  is 
seventy-six  years  old,  and  became  an  Im- 
mortel  in  April,  1870.  And  yet  his  own 
"discours  de  reception"  remains  unde- 
livered, and  fimile  Faguet  is  the  first  new 
member  whose  "discours  de  reception" 
was  answered  by  him. 

When  elected,  in  April,  1870,  Ollivier 
was  prime  minister  of  Napoleon  HI.  The 
Academy,  unde^  that  reign,  had  been 
rather  an  opposition  body,  with  some 
leanings  toward  the  Orleanist  party.  And 
yet  it  wished  to  keep  to  a  certain  extent 
on  good  terms  with  the  government.  An 
opportunity  to  extend  the  olive  branch  to 
the  Tuileries  was  offered  by  the  death  of 
Lamartine.  fimile  Ollivier,  formerly  the 
brilliant  leader  of  the  young  Republi- 
cans, had,  in  spite  of  his  reconciliation 
with  the  Imperial  government,  remained 
to  the  last  an  intimate  friend  of  the  old 
poet  who  had  proclaimed  the  RepubHc  in 
1848.  The  Academy  was  filled  with  men 
who  justified  their  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Napoleon  HI.  by  the  absence 
under  his  regime  of  the  main  condi- 
tions of  parliamentary  government,  and 
it  was  as  the  restorer  of  those  condi- 
tions that  fimile  Ollivier  had  come  to 
power.  He  was,  moreover,  a  political 
orator  of  unquestionable  brilliancy,  often 


forcible,  poetical  and  eloquent,  and  it  had 
been  the  practice  of  the  Academy  to  re- 
ward by  an  election  the  masters  of  politi- 
cal oratory.  Thus  Berryer,  the  Legiti- 
mist, and  Jules  Favre,  the  Republican, 
had  been  called  among  its  members.  The 
election  of  fimile  Ollivier,  who  had  al- 
most a  walkover,  seemed  likely  to  usher 
in  an  era  of  good  feeling. 

Three  months  later,  war  was  declared 
against  Prussia,  fimile  Ollivier  pro- 
claimed in  the  House  that  the  government 
of  which  he  was  the  head  entered  upon 
that  conflict  le  coeur  leger  with  a  light 
heart,  and  three  weeks  after  this  declara- 
tion the  French  armies,  thrown  in  inferior 
numbers  and  in  a  woeful  state  of  unpre- 
paredness  against  an  admirably  equipped 
enemy,  had  suffered  the  crushing  re- 
verses of  Wissembourg,  Woerth  and 
Forbach.  >    i    ' 

fimile  Ollivier  was  hurled  from  power. 
He  was  left  without  any  support  either 
from  the  Republicans,  whom  he  had  be- 
trayed, or  the  Bonapartists,  whom  he  had 
led  to  their  ruin.  For  a  while,  however, 
he  was  forgotten.  France  braced  up  for 
a  life-and-death  struggle,  and  the  terrible 
conflict  raged  until  the  exhaustion  of  the 
defeated  party  was  well-nigh  complete. 

Then  at  last,  under  the  wise  guidance  of 
Adolphe  Thiers,  that  is,  of  the  man  who 
had  most  energetically  striven  to  prevent 
the  declaration  of  war,  and  who  had  said 
to  the  imperial  ministers,  "You  are  not 
ready,"  the  country  began  to  resume  the 
train  of  its  normal  activity.  The  Acad- 
emy returned  to  its  usual  functions,  and 
had  to  think  of  elections  and  "Seances 
de  Reception."  The  illustrious  body  was 
greatly  embarrassed.  A  new  member 
has  to  be  eulogised.  How  could  one 
eulogise  the  man  who,  more  than  any  one 
else,  was  held  responsible  for  the  disas- 
ters and  mutilation  of  the  Fatherland,  the 
man  who  went  by  the  nickname  of 
"L'Homme  au  Cceur  Leger"?  And 
things  were  not  made  easier  by  fimile 
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OUivier's  own  nature.  He  is  supremely 
egotistical.  He  felt  no  remorse.  He  was 
and  is  still  as  self-satisfied  as  when  I 
heard  him  say  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties :  "Tant  que  moi"  (and  what  an  em- 
phatic moi!)  "et  mes  amis  nous  serons 
au  pouvoir,  la  liberte  n'aura  rien  a  crain- 
dre!" 

Just  as,  under  Napoleon,  the  Academy 
was  unwilling  to  come  to  any  open  break 
with  the  government,  so  it  was  now 
greatly  averse  to  offending  public  opinion. 
Therefore,  on  various  pretexts,  the  offi- 
cial reception  of  the  ex-minister  was 
delayed.  But  everything  must  come  to 
an  end,  and  finally  a  day  had  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  dreaded  open  meeting. 

£mile  OUivier  then  began  writing  his 
speech."  When  he  had  completed  it  he 
read  it,  according  to  custom,  before  a 
committee  of  the  Academy.  The  com- 
mittee declined  to  approve  it  and  asked 
for  a  few  changes.  The  ricipiendaire 
refused  to  make  the  changes,  and  the 
Academy  crawled  out  of  the  hole  in 
which  it  found  itself  by  deciding  that 
though  not  received  in  open  session 
fimile  OUivier  would  be  admitted  to  all 
the  privileges  of  members  in  full  stand- 
ing. 

But  here  opens  a  second,  and  per- 
haps still  more  curious,  chapter  of  the 
story.  Every  third  month  the  Academy 
elects  its  officers  for  the  ensuing  quar- 
ter. The  presiding  officer  is  called  Di- 
recteur,  and  one  of  his  duties  is  to  an- 
swer the  "discours  de  reception"  of  the 
successors  of  all  the  members  who  die 
during  his  term  of  office.  It  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  every  member  is  after  a  while 
elected  Directeur.  The  office  was  filled 
by  fimile  OUivier  when  in  September, 
1877,  suddenly,  Adolphe  Thiers  died. 
His  successor  was  Henri  Martin,  the 
historian,  always  a  staunch  and  uncom- 
promising Republican.  What  sort  of  a 
speech  would  fimile  OUivier  prepare  un- 
der the  circumstances?  He  did  just 
what  could  be  expected  of  him.  His 
speech  was  as  self -laudatory  as  the  sub- 
ject would  allow,  and  he  went  so  far  as 
to  censure  Adolphe  Thiers  severely  for 
not  coming  over  to  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment after  the  first  disasters  of  August, 
1870.  Again  he  was  asked  by  a  com- 
mittee to  alter  his  speech,  again  he  de- 
clined, and  the  Academy  had  to  decide 
that  another  member  would  be  substi- 


tuted for  him  and  answer  Henri  Mar- 
tin's "discours  de  reception." 

This  year  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to 
be  feared,  fimile  Faguet  is  a  literary 
critic,  not  a  political  character.  Victor 
Cherbuliez  distinguished  himself  as  a 
novelist.  And  the  passions  of  the  war  are 
now  over  thirty  years  old.  Everything 
was  sure  to  go  off  smoothly.  The  sit- 
ting was  an  interesting  one.  Faguet  was 
what  he  usually  is,  and  the  public  seems 
to  like  his  aflFected  and  cumbrously  in- 
volved style,  his  conceits  and  his  un- 
doubtedly subtle  method  of  literary 
analysis,  fimile  OUivier  determined  to 
show  that  the  orator  that  he  was  years 
ago  is  not  dead  yet,  and  he  recited  his 
speech  instead  of  reading  it,  while  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  the  manuscript,  which 
had,  this  time,  received  the  approval  of 
the  committee.  He  also  made  a  bid  for 
the  approval  of  his  old  enemies,  the  Re- 
publicans, and  inserted  in  his  address  a 
eulogy  of  Voltaire,  whom  Faguet  once, 
in  a  volume  on  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
had  painted  in  very  dark  colours. 

Next  month  I  shall  have  to  write  of 
another  reception,  that  of  Berthelot,  the 
great  free-thinking  scientist,  who  was 
received,  but  too  late  for  any  details  to 
have  reached  us  yet,  by  Jules  Lemaitre, 
and  also  of  two  elections,  which  are  to 
take  place  on  the  30th  of  May,  and  one 
of  which  is  almost  sure  to  confer  the 
privilege  of  immortality  on  the  author  of 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  and  L'Aiglon. 

I  have  had  so  much  to  say  about  the 
Academy  that  I  have  not  much  space  left 
for  the  other  events  of  Parisian  inteUec- 
tual  life;  and  yet,  even  leaving  books 
aside,  there  have  been  some;  for  in- 
stance, the  sensational  trial  and  acquittal 
of  the  would-be  murderess  of  old  Profes- 
sor Deschanel.  The  jury  thought  that 
the  unfortunate  girl  had  been  sufficiently 
punished  by  the  death  of  her  best  friend, 
poor  little  Zelenine,  who  threw  herself 
between  the  muzzle  of  the  revolver  and 
the  venerable  Professor,  whose  crime 
was  that  he  looked  like  another  man 
by  whom  Vera-Gelo  declared  she  had 
been  insuhed  in  Geneva,  while  he  was  at- 
tending quietly  to  his  duties  in  Paris  I 

Drama  was  to  be  found  also  outside 
of  the  Palais  de  Justice.  The  Vaude- 
ville has  just  produced  a  strong  play  by 
Paul  Hervieu,  La  Course  du  Flambeau, 
in  which  for  the  first  time  Rejane  ap- 
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pears  as  the  mother  of  an  adult.  At  the 
Opera  Comique  another  event  of  literary 
significance,  the  production  of  an  opera, 
L'Ouragan,  the  libretto  of  'which  is  by 
Zola.  Of  course  the  music  is  by  Alfred 
Bruneau.  Zola  writes  librettos  for  no- 
body else,  and  for  Bruneau  he  had  al- 
ready written  three,  UAttaque  du 
Moulin,  Le  Rcve  and  MesSidor, 

On  the  book  stalls  Zola  again,  with  a 
very  powerful  book.  Travail,  the  first 
forty  pages  of  which,  both  by  their  de- 
scriptive accuracy  and  suggestive  pow- 
er, are  among  the  best  things  he  has 
written,  and  are  not  far  from  equalling 
the  best  passages  of  Tolstoy's  Resurrec- 
tion, The  book  is  uneven,  of  course,  or 
else  it  would  not  be  Zola's.  But  the 
frivolous  will  think,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, when  reading  it,  and  of  how  many 
books  can  the  same  be  said  ? 

Charming  reading,  decidedly  soothing 
after  the  terrible  pictures  of  Zola's  book, 
will  be  found  in  Jules  Simon's  Pre- 
miires  Annies,  the  first  volume  of  the 
celebrated  orator's  memoirs,  published 
by  his  sons. 

Strangely  enough,  while  we  are  thus 
called  back  to  Jules  Simon,  another 
of  Cousin's  great  disciples,  Theodore 
Jouffroy,  more  than  forty  years  after  his 
death,  reappears  with  two  delightful  vol- 
umes of  letters. 

Gaston  Paris,  in  Hachette's  Serie  des 
Grands  £crivains  Franqais  gives  us  a 
short,  substantial,  and  fascinating  mono- 
graph on  Villon,  the  Verlaine  of  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

We  cannot  have  a  month  without 
something  on  Napoleon.     This  month  I 


have  to  mention  L'Expedition  d'Egypte, 
by  C.  de  la  Jonquiere,  written  mostly 
from  a  military  point  of  view ;  UAiglon 
en  Images,  by  John  Grand-Carteret,  an 
amusing  book,  reproducing  the  Due  de 
Reichstadt  in  all  real  and  imagined  atti- 
tudes, and  showing  how  well  "docu- 
mente"  Rostand  managed  to  be  before 
writing  his  play ;  and  finally  an  excellent 
translation  of  Lord  Rosebery's  book,  by 
Augustin  Filon. 

We  can  hardly  escape  Victor  Hugo 
more  than  Napoleon.  On  him  we  have 
a  very  thorough  piece  of  literary  investi- 
gation and  criticism,  Victor  Hugo  et  la 
Grande  Poesie  Satirique,  by  Professor 
Paul  Stapfer. 

Another  professor,  Professor  Aulard, 
i€sues  in  book  form  his  Histoire  Politique 
de  la  Revolution  Pranqaise,  a  masterly 
recital  of  the  purely  political  events  of 
the  period. 

UAfrique  Australe,  by  EHsee  Reclus, 
the  great  geographer,  and  his  brother, 
Onesime,  will  enable  any  one  to  know 
thoroughly  the  country  in  which  take 
place  the  events  related  in  Jean  Carrere's 
En  pleine  Epopie,  a  day-by-day  record  of 
the  heroic  deeds  of  the  South  African 
burghers. 

I  shall  mention  also  three  novels,  one 
a  study  of  passion,  Maudit  soit  I' Amour, 
by  the  woman  who  wrote  AmitiS  Amou- 
reuse,  a  study  of  American  life ;  Eve  Vic- 
torieuse,  by  Pierre  de  Coulevain,  that  is, 
by  Mademoiselle  Favre,  formerly  of  Bos- 
ton; and  a  slightly  connected  series  of 
amusing  sketches,  La  Tournee,  Seines 
de  la  Vie  de  Thiatre,  by  Jean  Ajalbert. 
Adolphe  Cohn. 
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PARTIES   AND   POLITICS. 

In  the  Commoner  of  April  25  and  May 
J  Mr.  Bryan  definitely  stated  his  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  Democratic  reorgani- 
sation and  the  readmission  to  the  party 
councils  of  the  Gold  Democrats.  These 
PaJmer  and  Buckner  Democrats,  said 
Mr.  Bryan,  wish  now  to  be  leaders  of 
the  party,  and  they  ask  us  to  abandon 


the  platform  of  1896,  reaffirmed  in  1900, 
and  to  drive  away  our  allies,  the 
Populists  and  Silver  Republicans.  We 
cannot  accept  the  conditions.  "The 
principles  set  forth  in  the  Chicago  plat- 
form and  in  the  Kansas  City  platform 
are  fundamental."  "Harmony"  with 
those  who  do  not  accept  these  platforms 
is  impossible.  But  while  Mr.  Bryan  thus 
rigidly  enforces  the  principles  of  his 
party,  the  solidly  Democratic  South  has 
lately  shown  a  tendency  to  break  away 
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from  these  dictates,  at  least  so  far  as  they 
are  thought  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
Southern  industrial  and  commercial 
progress.  The  frank  advocacy  by  Sena- 
tor McLaurin  of  expansion  and  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  the  President's  ad- 
dresses on  his  Western  trip,  which  began 
on  April  27  by  way  of  the  South, 
brought  about  the  admission  by  many 
Southern  papers  that  political  conditions 
there  could  no  longer  be  considered  as 
settled.  The  fear  of  negro  domination, 
said  the  Richmond  Times  in  effect,  for- 
merly kept  all  the  whites  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  but  this  fear  has  been 
largely  removed  of  late  years,  and  con- 
sequently the  "many  whites  all  through 
the  South  who  believe  in  the  principles 
and  policies  of  the  Republican  Party'' 
are,  or  may  soon  be,  free  to  follow  their 
choice.  That  this  political  choice  will  be 
largely  directed  by  Southern  commer- 
cial interests  may  be  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing, quoted  with  approval  by  the 
Charleston  Post:  "The  acquisition  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  will  do  more  for 
the  upbuilding  and  development  of  the 
South  in  general  and  for  our  Southern 
cotton  growers  and  Southern  mills  in 
particular  than  any  event  that  has  or 
could  possibly  occur."  In  the  same 
strain  the  President,  whose  remarks 
were  enthusiastically  received,  said  at 
New  Orleans  on  May  l:  Protection  for 
sugar  and  rice,  harbour  and  river  im- 
provements, the  open  door  to  China 
"that  we  may  send  the  product  of  our 
cotton  fields,  made  up  into  cotton  goods, 
to  the  millions  in  the  Orient;"  "good 
money  and  plenty  of  it;"  territorial  ex- 
pansion, "are  we  not  all  in  agreement 
upon  these  things?"  The  same  view  of 
the  Southerner's  position  seems  also  to 
be  taken  by  Mr.  Bryan,  though  from  a 
very  different  standpoint.  He  says  of 
Senator  McLaurin's  stand  for  Republi- 
can policies,  that  it  "marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  movement  in  the  South  which 
will  have  an  influence  upon  the  politics  of 
the  nation."  The  aristocratic  and  plu- 
tocratic element  for  which  the  Senator 
speaks  is  a  growing  one.  "Corporations 
are  increasing  in  number  and  magnitude 
in  the  South.  The  commercialism  which 
has  debauched  municipal  and  State  gov- 
ernments in  the  North  will  soon  be  ap- 
parent in  the  South." 
On  May  6  the  Journal  of  Commerce 


published  an  interview  with  Mr.  George 
E.  Roberts,  Director  of  the  Mint,  which 
appears  to  indicate  the  apparently  in- 
creasing feeling  in  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Republican  Party  that  protective 
tariffs  should,  to  some  extent,  be  lowered 
and  reciprocal  trade  treaties  instituted 
in  their  place.  Mr.  Roberts  said  that 
many  of  the  great  trusts  now  seeking 
foreign  markets  produce  goods  so 
cheaply  that  they  are  independent  of 
protective  tariffs,  and  while  much  of  the 
legislation  urged  against  trusts  would  be 
unwise,  "the  demand  that  protective 
duties  on  the  goods  they  produce  be  re- 
moved, is  not  impracticable  or  unreason- 
able." These  duties  "appear  as  an  offen- 
sive barrier  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners," 
and  are  made  the  excuse  for  denials  of 
commercial  concessions  to  us.  Tariff 
revision  should  be  enacted  and  "should 
be  accompanied  by  reciprocity  negotia- 
tions, so  that  our  concessions  may  secure 
concessions  elsewhere." 


II. 


CUBAN  AFFAIRS. 

On  April  12  the  Cuban  Constitutional 
Convention  rejected  by  a  vote  of  18  to 
10  the  so-called  Piatt  amendment,  upon 
the  "substantial"  acceptance  of  which  by 
Cuba  the  President  was  authorised  to 
release  the  island  from  United  States 
authority.  The  clauses  of  the  amendment 
particularly  objected  to  by  the  Conven- 
tion were  those  directing  that  the  Cubans 
should  lease  or  sell  coaling  stations  to 
the  United  States,  that  the  United  States 
might,  for  cause,  intervene  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  Cuba,  and  that  the  title  to 
the  Isle  of  Pines — commonly  considered 
as  Cuban  property,  but  for  lack  of  spe- 
cific mention  in  the  Paris  Treaty  becom- 
ing technically  one  of  the  "other 
islands,"  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United 
States — should  be  decided  by  negotiation 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 
On  April  13  the  Convention  reconsid- 
ered its  action  so  far  as  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  five, 
of  whom  General  D.  M.  Capote,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Convention,  was  made  chair- 
man, to  learn  at  first  hand  from  the  Ad- 
ministration the  precise  import  of  the 
Piatt  amendment,  and  to  ascertain  what 
chance  Cuba  stood  to  have  abolished  the 
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tariff  wall  erected  against  her  sugar  and 
tobacco. 

On  April  25  the  delegates  conferred  at 
Washington  with  Secretary  Root,  who 
spoke  for  the  President;  that  evening 
they  dined  at  the  White  House,  "at  the 
plate  of  each  g^est  being  a  boutonniere 
of  carnations."  It  seemed  evident  that 
outside  of  friendly  explanations  and 
attentions  the  Executive  was  forced  to 
answer  non  possumus  to  Cuban  hopes. 
For  he  could  not  alter  the  terms  of  the 
Piatt  amendment  if  he  would;  and 
though  he  pledged  himself  not  to  treat 
Cuba  as  a  dependency  he  could  not  bind 
the  future.  In  regard  to  the  lowering  of 
the  duties  against  Cuba,  he  might  indeed 
make  recommendations  to  Congress,  but 
he  could  not  coerce  legislation  or  fix  the 
attitude  of  the  tobacco  growers  of  Con- 
necticut, the  cane-sugar  growers  of 
Louisiana  or  the  beet-sugar  growers, 
scattered  east  and  west  and  daily  increas- 
ing in  ntimbers. 

That  some  favourable  tariff  legislation 
was  urgently  needed  by  Cuba  was  gen- 
erally admitted.  In  1892,  a  fairly  repre- 
sentative year  before  the  war,  Cuban  im- 
ports stood  at  $64,000,000  and  her  ex- 
ports at  $93,000,000.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1900,  with  the  Spanish  market  practi- 
cally closed  to  her,  and  none  to  take  its 
place,  the  imports  of  Cuba  were  $71,- 
681,189  and  the  exports,  $45,228,346. 
The  imports,  that  is,  were  slightly 
larger,  but  the  exports  were  nearly 
halved.  Moreover,  the  imports  for  1900 
included  only  a  small  amount  of  machi- 
nery, engines  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments, Showing  apparently  that  the 
Americati  capital  so  much  needed  by 
Cuba  for  the  development  of  industries 
and  to  repair  the  havoc  of  the  war,  had 
not  yet  entered  Cuba  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent and  probably  would  not,  until  a  mar- 
ket was  provided  for  Cuban  products. 

On  May  f  the  Commission  reported  to 
the  Convention  their  findings  at  Wash- 
ington, including  an  account  of  the 
White  House  dinner.  As  reported  by 
the  press,  the  Commission  recounted  in 
pleased  vein  that  the  United  States 
would  not  interfere  in  Cuba  unless  a  for- 
eign power  attacked  Cuba  or  unless 
Cuban  domestic  concerns  were  abso- 
lutely chaotic ;  that  the  United  States,  in 
order  the  better  to  protect  Cuban  inde- 
pendence,  desired>  as   coaling  stations, 


Capes  Maisi  and  San  Antonio  and  an- 
other point  commanding  the  Gulf;  that 
after  the  Piatt  amendment  had  been  ac- 
cepted the  President  would  appoint  a 
commission  to  draw  up  a  commercial 
treaty  in  conjunction  with  a  Cuban  com- 
mission, and  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  Piatt  amendment  to  prevent  Cuba 
from  appointing  diplomatic  representa- 
tives to  all  the  foreign  courts.  "But 
what  for?"  asked  a  critical  paper. 

III. 

PHILIPPINE  AFFAIRS. 

On  April  /p  was  issued  General 
Aguinaldo's  expected  address  to  the 
Filipinos  urging  them  to  accept  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. "The  Filipinos,"  said  the  Gen- 
eral, "have  never  been  dismayed  at  their 
weakness,  nor  have  they  faltered  in  fol- 
lowing the  path  pointed  out  by  their 
fortitude  and  courage."  But  the  time 
has  come  when  "they  find  their  advance 
along  this  path  to  be  impeded  by  an 
irresistible  force."  So  "the  country  has 
declared  unmistakably  in  favour  of 
peace."  This  declaration  cannot  be  ig- 
nored by  the  men  still  in  arms  who  de- 
sire to  serve  the  noble  Filipino  people. 
"I,"  he  said,  "respect  this  wish  now 
that  it  is  known  to  me.  I  cannot  dis- 
regard the  lamentations  of  thousands  of 
families  yearning  to  see  their  dear  ones 
enjoying  the  liberty  and  the  promised 
generosity  of  the  great  American  na- 
tion." In  recognition  of  this  manifesto 
and  of  Aguinaldo's  turn  of  heart.  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  immediately  ordered  the 
release,  on  their  swearing  allegiance,  of 
one  thousand  insurgent  prisoners.  Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo  also  was  allowed  to  ex- 
change for  a  private  residence  his  mili- 
tary quarters  at  Malacanan  Palace.  After 
the  issuance  of  Aguinaldo's  pronuncia- 
mento  news  came  in  rapid  succession  of 
the  surrender  of  nearly  all  of  the  remain- 
ing Filipino  leaders.  There  were  Gen- 
eral Tinio  and  General  Alejandrino, 
Padre  Aglipay,  said  to  be  Agiiinaldo's 
old-time  bishop,  and  two  notable  cousins 
of  Aguinaldo,  General  Baldomera  Agui- 
naldo, former  Secretary  of  War,  and 
Colonel  Pero  Aguinaldo.  With  these 
and  other  surrenders  there  appeared  to 
be  left  but  two  Filipino  forces  with  any 
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organisation  at  all ;  one  small  band,  and 
a  larger  one  under  Lucban,  who  was 
described  as  an  outlaw  and  a  violater  of 
the  codes  of  war.  Several  of  the  Fili- 
pino officers  who  surrendered  were  re- 
ported to  have  requested  the  authorities 
to  permit  them  to  proceed  with  the 
Americans  against  the  Ladrones,  and 
volunteered  themselves  for  this  patriotic 
service. 

TRADE  MOVEMENTS. 

On  April  23,  a  formal  offer  was  made 
by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  jointly, to  pur- 
chase all  or  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  stock  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad,  and  to  pay  for  the 
stock  at  the  rate  of  $200  in  4  per  cent, 
bonds  for  every  $100  in  stock,  or  in  cash 
at  the  same  rate  up  to  $50,000,000,  and 
the  remainder  in  bonds.  The  directors 
of  the  Chicago  road  transmitted  this  offer 
to  its  stockholders  on  May  I,  advising 
them  that  the/  offer  must  tie  accepted,  if 
at  all,  before  May  20. 

On  the  morning  of  May  p,  a  panic,  vio- 
lent, localised  and  brief,  broke  over  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Stocks  and 
bonds  fell  abruptly  from  10  to  40  points 
or  more,  the  margins  of  thousands  of  out- 
side speculators  were  wiped  out,  the  in- 
terest on  money  lent  on  demand  rose  to 
60  per  cent.,  and  an  enormous  cash  ag- 
gregate was  transferred  from  the  believ- 
ers in  stocks  that  ever  soared  to  the  few 
who  had  been  "standing  from  under" 
patiently  waiting  for  a  fall.  But  during 
this  melee  and  bargain  hour,  the  common 
stock  of  Northern  Pacific,  which  the 
afternoon  before  had  closed  at  160,  or 
perhaps  twice  its  actual  value,  continued 
to  rise  until  it  sold  for  cash  at  1000  or  ten 
times  its  par  value. 

Though  the  abnormally  high  prices 
obtaining  on  the  Stock  Exchange  during 
several  previous  weeks  intensified  the 
effects  of  the  panic,  the  panic  itself  was 
precipitated  by  the  objection  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway,  represented  primarily  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman,  Messrs.  Kuhn, 
I-oeb  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  James  Stillman,  to 
the  sale,  unless  prior  traffic  agreements 
were  made  with  tiie  Union  Pacific,  of  the 
Chicago  road  to  the  two  Northern  roads. 


By  ownership  of  the  Chicago  road  the 
two  Northern  roads  would  reach  the 
strategic  transportation  points  of  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City;  and 
could  connect  these  with  their  own  lines 
to  the  northwest  and  the  Pacific,  and  via 
steamer  to  the  Orient.  The  Great  North- 
ern already  touched  the  Chicago  road  at 
Minneapolis,  while  the  Northern  Pacific 
touched  it  at  St.  Paul  east  of  the  Missouri 
and  at  Billings,  Montana,  to  the  west. 
Thus  the  Northern  roads,  if  the  Chicago 
purchase  was  made,  would  not  only  be 
prepared  to  do  a  general  transportation 
business  along  the  route  from  Kansas 
City  to  Denver,  where  the  Chicago  road 
paralleled  the  Union  Pacific,  but  could 
divert,  for  through  Eastern  or  West- 
em  shipment,  grain  and  com  from  Union 
Pacific  territory,  bringing  back  in  return 
lumber  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
manufactured  goods  from  the  East 

As  Union  Pacific  interests  were  both 
displeased  with  the  prospect,  and  unable, 
apparently,  to  bring  the  Northern  roads, 
and  their  spokesmen,  Mr.  James  J.  Hill 
and  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company,  to 
admit  at  this  time  ''a  community  of  rail- 
road interest,"  the  Union  Pacific  started 
in  to  buy  up,  in  the  open  market,  a  con- 
trolling interest  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
common  stock,  amounting  to  $80,000,- 
000,  in  order  to  force  concessions  from 
the  Northem  roads  or  to  prevent  through 
the  voting  power  vested  in  Northem  Pa- 
cific stock  the  purchase  of  the  Chicago 
by  the  Northern  roads.  As  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained,  there  were  at  that  time 
not  more  than  200,000  shares,  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  issue,  of  Northem 
Pacific  common  stock  on  tihe  market ;  the 
rest  being  held  by  Morgan  and  Hill  inter- 
ests, in  London,  or  for  investment. 
Therefore,  as  bu)ring  by  the  Union  Pa- 
cific continued  and  as  numbers  of  outside 
speculators  joined  in,  and  probably  also 
representatives  of  Northem  Pacific  who 
wished  to  be  sure  of  retaining  their  con- 
trol, a  "short  interest"  of  tremendous 
proportions  developed.  The  supply  of 
stock  would  not  go  round.  Those  who 
sold  the  stock,  expecting  to  borrow  it  for 
delivery,  could  not  get  it  at  a  price  less 
than  treble  or  quadruple  its  value,  and 
often  not  then.  To  raise  the  ransom  de- 
manded of  them,  these  unhappy  sellers 
of  what  was  not,  were  obliged  to  sacri- 
fice investment  securities  m  great  quanta- 
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ties;  prices  dropped,  and  with  their  fall 
the  miscellaneous  holdings  of  speculators 
whose  margins  were  wiped  out,  were 
dumped  in  heaps  on  the  market ;  and  the 
market  collapsed.  At  this  juncture, 
when  wild  demoralisation  prevailed,  the 
rival  railroad  representatives,  who  had 
wittingly  and  unwittingly  brought  on  the 
panic,  came  to  the  rescue*  by  announcing 
that  they  would  not  for  the  present  en- 
deavour to  enforce  the  delivery  of  North- 
ern Pacific  stock  due  to  them  and  would 
in  any  event  allow  the  contracts  to  be  set- 
tled at  a  reasonable  figure. 

The  possession  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
road  remained  in  doubt;  both  sides 
claiming  it.  It  seemed  probable,  how- 
ever, that  Messrs.  Hill  and  Morgan  had 
actually  in  hand  a  controlling  block  of  the 
stock;  while  Union  Pacific  offices  were 
littered  with  contracts  to  deliver.  The 
whole  event  gave  occasion  to  much  com- 
ment in  the  press  upon  the  power  for 
widespread  destruction  given  to  capital- 
ists who  let  their  passions  rise.  Also 
there  were  many  morals  drawn  as  to  the 
disaster  which  inevitably  overtook  out- 
siders— Lambs  who  went  to  shear  the 
Wolves  of  Wall  Street — and  who  though 
they  had  lost  what  they  had,  should  not 
be  pitied.  Commercial  papers  seemed  to 
think  that  in  one  way,  by  reducing  specu- 
lation and  lowering  prices  to  a  legitimate 
level,  the  panic  was  worth  nearly  what  it 
cost.  London  papers  considered  that 
such  a  violent  disturbance  of  values,  at  a 
time  when  the  United  States  was  exceed- 
ingly prosperous,  would  go  far  to  keep 
awake  in  England  a  distrust  of  American 
securities. 

On  April  jp,  the  Board  of  Qassifica- 
tion  of  United  States  General  Appraisers 
decided  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury had  been  correct  in  holding  that  the 
Russian  government  paid  a  bounty  on 
export  sugar  and  in  imposing,  therefore, 
as  prescribed  by  the  Dingley  tariff,  a 
countervailing  duty  on  that  sugar  when 
imported  to  the  United  States.  The 
Board  stated  that  the  Russian  govern- 
ment practically  supervised  the  entire 
sugar  production  of  the  country ;  that  it 
subjected  sugar  sold  at  home  to  a  large 
tax,  but  remitted  that  tax  on  export 
sugar;  that  the  machinery  for  effecting 
this  tax  remission  was  by  the  issuing  of 
official  certificates  of  export,  entitling  the 


exporters  to  freedom  from  the  tax.  If 
a  bounty  was  to  be  defined  as  a  benefit 
conferred  upon  a  class  of  citizens  at  the 
direct  or  indirect  expense  of  the  public 
treasury,  then  both  the  fact  and  the 
method  of  the  release  from  taxation  of 
Russian  export  sugar  proved  the  exist- 
ence of  a  bounty  which  the  United  States 
could  not  under  the  law  disregard.  It 
was  stated  that  if  this  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Classification  was  upheld  by  the 
Federal  Courts,  appeal  to  which  would  be 
at  once  taken,  either  the  tariff  regulations 
of  the  country  would  have  to  be  revised, 
or  else  European  countries  would  be 
likely  to  discriminate  against  various 
United  States  exports  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  bounty  fed.  For  exported 
spirits,  tobacco  and  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts received  from  the  United  States  a 
remission  of  the  entire  revenue  tax  or 
drawbacks  representing  payment  to  the 
United  States  on  the  importation  of  arti- 
cles used  in  the  manufacture  of  an  ex- 
ported product. 

On  April  30  announcement  was  made 
that  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  had  pur- 
chased for  American  interests  control  of 
the  Leyland  Steamship  line,  a  British  com- 
pany with  58  ships,  engaged  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, Mediterranean,  West  Indian  and  Pa- 
cific trades.  It  was  commonly  rumoured  at 
the  same  time  that  to  the  tonnage  of  246,- 
146  so  acquired,  Mr.  Morgan  would  add 
the  Atlantic  Transport  line  with  a  ton- 
nage of  107,317,  exclusive  of  eight  ships 
building,  and  also  the  International  Nav- 
igation Company.  The  English  press 
was  disposed  to  take  this  transfer  much 
to  heart  and  to  see  visions  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, unsatisfied  with  supremacy  in  coal, 
steel  and  agricultural  products,  hauling 
down  the  Union  Jack.  But  against  such 
a  sad  view  at  least  one  American  relig- 
ious paper  protested,  saying  smugly  that 
it  was  based  on  a  "false  conception  of 
commerce  (competition)  as  a  kind  of 
war,"  whereas  competition  was  in  fact  "a 
form  of  service."  Yet  nations  have  fal- 
len to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  "false 
conception"  and  of  the  correlated  one 
that  "the  basis  and  condition  of  nation- 
ality is  economic  independence." 

On  the  allotment  of  the  English  loan 
of  £60,000,000,  United  States  capitalists 
who  had  subscribed  for  one-half  of  the 
total  amount  were  awarded  one-sixth. 
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V. 


ENGLISH    AFFAIRS. 


On  April  i8,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  opened 
a  Pandora's  Box  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  the  shape  of  the  budget  propos- 
als. The  war,  Sir  Michael  said,  plus  the 
operations  in  China,  had  already  cost 
£153,000,000.  or  twice  what  the  Crimean 
War  cost.  For  the  fiscal  year,  ending 
March  31,  1902,  he  estimated  the  expen- 
diture at  £182,962,000,  providing  that 
payments  on  the  sinking  fund  were  sus- 
pended, and  the  revenue  at  £132,255,000, 
thus  leaving  a  deficit  of  £50,707,000.  To 
raise  this  entire  amount  by  loans,  and  so 
shunt  the  burden  of  the  South  African 
War,  in  addition  to  the  existing  national 
debt  of  £687,932,000,  upon  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  future,  he  would  not  agree  to, 
and  instead  he  proposed  additional  taxa- 
tion to  the  amount  of  £11,000,000  annu- 
ally. Of  this  £11,000,000  it  was  esti- 
mated that  an  increase  in  the  income  tax 
from  a  shilling  to  a  shilling  twopence  on 
the  pound  would  yield  £4,700,000;  du- 
ties on  sugar,  molasses  and  glucose  would 
bring  the  amount  up  to  £8,900,000 ;  and 
an  export  duty  of  a  shilling  a  ton  on  coal 
would  add  the  remaining  £2,100,000  re- 
quired. By  this  taxation  the  deficit 
would  be  reduced  to  £39,707,000,  but  the 
Chancellor  recommended  that  a  loan  for 
£60,000,000  be  issued  in  order  that  the 
government  might  be  prepared  for  any 
and  all  emergencies. 

Of  the  Chancellor's  proposals,  the  ex- 
port duty  on  coal  met  especial  opposition. 
It  was  said  that,  owing  to  the  narrow  dif- 
ference of  prices  in  the  coal  trade  of  the 
world,  this  shilling  duty  would  allow 
German  and  American  coal  to  compete  in 
Europe  and  other  countries  with  English 
coal;  that  consequently  English  coal 
would  be  exported  to  a  less  extent  than 
previously,  and  thereby  not  alone  would 
the  mining  industry  be  injured,  but  also 
the  shipping  industry,  which  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  depended  upon  it.  That  the 
export  coal  trade  was  of  great  impor- 
tance was  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  the 
225,000,000  tons  of  coal  produced  in 
Great  Britain  in  1900,  45,108,011  tons 
were  exported  to  foreign  countries  and 
11,752,219  were  used  by  vessels  in  the 
foreign  trade.      The  total  v?Jue  of  this 


export  coal  was  about  £67,600,000,  of 
which  amount  £47,000,000  represented 
exports  proper  and  the  remainder,  coal  in 
the  carrying  trade.  Admitting  these  fig- 
ures, however,  it  was  not  clear  to  the  sup- 
porters of  the  ministry  how  the  shilling 
duty  was  likely,  in  the  immediate  future, 
to  damage  the,  export  trade.  For  Ger- 
many imports  at  the  present  time  twice  as 
much  coal  as  she  exports  and  the  United 
States  in  1900  exported  only  7,917,000 
tons,  of  which  two-thirds  went  to  Brit- 
ish North  America.  The  great  bulk  of 
English  coal  exports  on  the  other  hand 
are  sent  to  the  Continent.  To  the  Chan- 
cellor, the  export  argument  did  not 
appear  of  especial  interest  either  way. 
He  intimated,  however,  that  a  lessened 
export  of  coal  would  lower  prices  at 
home,  and  if  this  reduced  the  somewhat 
extravagant  profits  of  mining,  at  least  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  country 
would  benefit  through  cheaper  produc- 
tion. Anyway,  his  proposals  had  been 
made,  and  it  would  be  easier  for  him  to 
resign  than  to  remodel  them.  After 
much  discussion  Sir  Michael's  recom- 
mendations were  accepted,  the  most  im- 
portant, the  coal  tax,  passing  on  May  6. 

One  subject  which  seemed  to  be  aefi- 
nitely  shelved  by  the  Chancellor's  intended 
sugar  duty  was  that  of  the  gradual  estab- 
lishment of  a  Zollverein,  or  preferential 
duties  within  the  Empire  and  a  protec- 
tive duty  against  the  world.  Though 
the  times  were  unusually  propitious  for 
colonial  preferment,  the  new  tax  in  no 
way  exempted  West  Indian  sugars. 

That  the  Unionist  ministry,  through  a 
variety  of  ill-defined  reasons,  was  moving 
straight  to  defeat,  and  would  already 
have  been  defeated  but  for  the  general  de- 
bility of  the  Liberal  party,  was  stoutly  as- 
serted on  many  sides  and  with  a  backing 
of  fact.  For  repeatedly  during  the 
month  the  Unionist  plurality,,  which, 
after  the  November  elections,  was  134, 
fell  to  40  and  once  to  12. 

On  April  24,  the  Sister  of  the  De- 
ceased Wife,  which  Parliament  seems 
unable  to  disl>ose  of,  again  became  the 
centre  of  interest  in  the  Commons  and 
was  discussed  with  becoming  gravity. 
Besides  the  theological  objections  to  per- 
mitting a  man  to  marry  his  dead  wife's 
sister  there  is  involved,  as  stated  edito- 
rially by  the  London  Times,  a  principle ; 
the  principle  upon  which  the  English  so- 
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cial  system  has  been  built  up.  That 
principle  is  that  "the  relations  of  a  man's 
wife  are  his  own  relations  in  the  same 
degree"  as  are  his  blood  relations.  The 
example  of  America  adduced  in  the  Com- 
mons to  the  contrary  "was  not  happy" 
said  the  Times, 

VI. 

OTHER  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

On  April  25,  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Conger, 
United  States  Minister  to  China,  said  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  Chinese  indem- 
nities :  "China  could  pay  $300,000,000  in 
my  opinion  without  being  crippled.  She 
would  have  to  practise  economy  and  make 
some  reforms  in  finance  that  could  be 
pointed  out  to  her,  but  that  is  the  furthest 
limit  China  could  go."  Advices  received 
in  Washington  on  May  8,  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liam W.  Rockhill,  Special  Commissioner 
to  China,  stated  that  the  foreign  Minis- 
ters had  decided  upon  requesting  $337,- 
000,000  from  China,  and  had  also  asked 
China  how  she  proposed  to  raise  that 
amount.  The  expressed  wish  of  the 
United  States  that  the  total  Chinese  in- 
demnity should  not  exceed  $200,000,000 
was  thus  disregarded,  only  England,  as 
was  reported,  assenting  to  it.  Greater 
trading  privileges  are  desired  by  the 
Powers  generally;  and  the  difficulty 
seems  to  be,  not  to  coax  China  to  sign 
the  requisite  treaties,  but  to  have  her  en- 
force them  equitably,  in  the  face  of  the 
cupidity  of  the  provincial  governors  and 
the  inside  concessions  made  to  individual 
Powers.  For  additional  trading  privi- 
leges probably  each  European  Power 
would  abate  the  indemnity  due  it;  the 
privilege  of  guaranteeing  a  loan  made  by 
China  to  pay  indemnities  to  the  other 
Powers  would  be  equally  prized  by  any 
single  Power,  since  the  guarantee  would 
necessitate  control  by  that  Power  of  Chi- 
nese customs  with  all  that  goes  therewith. 
In  the  meantime  and  until  each  Power 
feels  that  its  neighbour  will  not  receive 
disproportionate  advantage  from  China's 
troubles,  the  board  bill  of  the  European 
armies  against  China  continues  to  in- 
crease. 

The  construction  of  interior  water- 
ways seems  to  be  receiving  increased  at- 
tention from  European  governments.  On 
April  26,  the  Imperial  Government  of 


Austria  submitted  to  the  Reichsrath  a  bill 
for  the  construction  of  four  canals,  in  the 
districts  of  the  Danube,  Moldau,  Elbe  and 
Vistula;  the  canals  to  be  built  between 
1904  and  1924,  and  on  borrowed  money^ 
Premier  von  Koerber  stated  that  the  low 
rates  that  would  be  charged  for  trans- 
portation along  the  projected  routes 
would  relieve  agricultural  depression  and 
assist  industries,  especially  those  of  sugar 
and  of  textile  fabrics,  and'  would  aid  the 
competition  of  Austrian  with  foreign 
goods. 

On  May  3  Emperor  William,  King  of 
Prussia,  prorogued  the  Prussian  Diet  on 
account  of  its  refusal  to  accept  the  canal 
bill  which  was  his  personal  measure,  and 
which  had  failed  of  passage  in  1899  and 
in  1900.  The  bill  was  intended  to  fur- 
ther the  construction  of  a  system  of  ca- 
nals, already  partially  completed,^  afford- 
ing extensive  interior  communications, 
and,  among  other  things,  connecting  by 
water  Berlin  and  the  Rhine.  The  bill  was 
opposed  by  the  agriculturists,  or  Agra- 
rians, rich  in  vested  rights  and  political 
power,  on  the  ground  that  the  canals 
tended  to  bring  foreign  products  into 
competition  with  those  of  Germany.  It 
is  the  Agrarians  also  who  have  succeeded 
in  passing  various  high  protective  meas- 
ures for  the  sheltering  of  the  home  agri- 
cultural market  and  have  in  other  ways 
acted  as  a  brake  on  industrial  progress. 

It  appears  that  business  and  financial 
conditions  are  bad  in  Japan.  Speculation, 
too  much  buying  abroad  of  machinery 
and  other  insignia  of  western  progress, 
and  the  curtailment  of  exports  on  ac- 
count of  bad  crops  and  the  Chinese  im- 
broglio, are  given  as  the  main  causes. 
Since  1894  Japan's  foreign  trade  has 
more  than  doubled;  since  that  time  also 
her  imports  have  annually  been  in  excess 
of  her  exports,  and  this  though  the  duty 
on  exports  has  been  abolished  and  the 
duty  on  imports  largely  increased.  Par- 
tially through  the  large  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  government  in  putting 
Japan  on  a  war  footing,  partially  through 
business  enterprises  which  have  endeav- 
oured to  expand  unduly,  the  capital  of  the 
country  seems  exhausted;  and  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  some  of  them  not 
over  creditable  to  the  nation,  foreign 
capital  declines  to  invest.  During  the 
month  the  failure  of  several  banks  was 
recorded,  and  on  May  I,  the  members  of 
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the  Japanese  cabinet,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Minister  of  War,  resigned.  Their 
resignation,  it  seems,  was  caused  more  by 
the  financial  crisis  and  by  the  postpone- 
ment of  public  works  than  by  purely  po- 
litical considerations. 

On  May  p,  the  first  Federal  Parliament 


of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  con- 
sisting of  the  states  of  New  South  Wales, 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  Tasmania, 
Victoria  and  Western  Australia,  was 
opened  by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and 
York  at  Melbourne. 

Mansfield  Allan. 


N   O.V    L   L       N  O  T    t   5 


THE  COLUMN.    By  Charles  Marriott.    New  York: 
John  Lane.    $1.50. 

The  extent  of  our  exasperation  with  his 
book  may  be  the  measure  of  Mr.  Marriott's 
ability.  Very  likely.  A  thing  of  no  account 
could  not  stir  us  to  such  active  revolt  as  does 
this.  It  is  marvellously  clever;  quite  need- 
lessly clever.  As  an  imitation  of  Meredith  it 
is,  of  course,  one  of  scores ;  though  that  he  has 
caught  the  trick  better  than  most,  a  passage 
like  this  will  serve  to  show. 

She  suggested  ample  costume  in  expressive 
pantomime. 

Caspar  writhed  joyously,  but  invisibly.  He 
followed  Mrs.  Bargister's  mental  wmdings 
unerringly;  he  tracked  her  into  the  innermost 
recesses  of  domesticity,  unheeding  the  finger- 
posts of  discretion. 

So  I  said,  "George,  my  dear,  if  it  is  only 
for  her  own  sake,  somebody  should  speak ;  you 
know  the  advantages  men  are  always  ready  to 
take?" 

She  nodded  the  familiar  tragedy  of  melo- 
drama. 

This  is  probably  reverent  imitation,  though 
there  are  passages  in  his  description  of  the 
heroine  Daphne  which  seem  more  like  auda- 
cious caricature,  and  of  the  later  Meredith, 
too,  the  Meredith  of  Aminta  and  Carinthia. 

We  freely  own  that  Daphne  and  her  story 
mean  to  Mr.  Marriott  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  mean  to  us;  but  we 
don't  admit  the  fault  to  be  all  our  own.  Look- 
ed at  straightly,  the  talc  seems  to  us  some- 
thing like  this.  An  idealist  living  in  Cornwall 
brings  up  his  daughter  on  principles  of  "epic 
sanity."  She  walks  and  swims  like  a  goddess, 
we  hear;  and  really,  on  first  acquaintance,  she 
^eems  a  ratjier  nice  jfirl,  wholesomely  stupid. 


and  with  a  great  dislike  of  "jaw."  How  she 
would  have  detested  this  biography  of  herself, 
by  the  way !  The  first  young  man  that  crosses 
her  path  she  falls  in  love  with,  and  her  father, 
whose  wisdom  is  lauded  to  the  skies,  gives  her 
into  his  keeping  without  inquiry  or  anxiety. 
Basil,  according  to  Mr.  Marriott,  is  a  dis- 
agreeable mixture  of  the  full-blooded  prig  and 
the  timid  sensualist;  but  we  cannot  withhold 
some  sympathy  from  a  man  mated  to  a  god- 
dess wkose  walk  was  like  the  march  from  "Al- 
cestis,"  but  who  was  curiously  obstinate  and 
unimpressionable,  and  who  "belonged  so  em- 
phatically' to  her  Cornish  landscape  that  she 
refused  to  leave  it  to  follow  her  husband  to 
his  duties  in  London.  Basil  is  a  "Settlement" 
young  man;  and  Daphne  is  indolently  con- 
temptuous of  efforts  toward  the  elevation  of 
the  "masses."  She  sneers  at  "Settlement" 
work  as  "that  disease."  Goaded  into  defence 
of  her  attitude,  she,  too,  becomes  sententious, 
and  says,  "The  evil  we  do  is  often  the  fruit 
of  our  noblest  endeavour;  the  good  the  off- 
spring of  some  casual  vice."  By  herself  she 
is  quite  incapable  of  such  a  sentence,  and  is, 
of  course,  quoting  her  father— quite  in  the  way 
of  the  terrible  Carinthia.  Daphne's  conduct, 
stolid,  obstinate,  ungracious,  after  marriage^ 
may  be  according  to  the  pattern  of  ancient 
Greece;  and  if  so,  we  are  glad  ancient  Greece 
is  quite  dead  and  unrevivable.  "Epic  sanity" 
does  not  stir  us  to  admiration  exhibited  like 
this.  A  girl  friend  says  of  her  home  without  a 
feminine  retreat:  "It  is  like — oh,  it  is  like  a 
sea  without  a  harbour." 

"Yes?"    said    Daphne,    with    her    indolent 
smilp.     "I  (Jon'tuiiead  barbour3,"^i^ 
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"But,  surely,  sometimes — when  you  are 
tired,  or  have  a  headache — '* 

'*!  never  have  a  headache,"  said  Daphne, 
solemnly,  "and  when  I'm  tired  I  go  to  bed." 

Well,  in  the  end — we  arc  not  coherent,  but 
neither  is  the  story — since  in  marrying  Basil 
she  feels  she  has  sinned  against  Nature  and 
the  Column  (of  which  something  presently), 
and  the  sea,  she  swims  out  to  the  deep,  and, 
either  because  she  is  not  quite  so  skilful  as 
Aminta,  or,  for  all  her  divine  qualities,  she 
is  rather  wanting  in  pluck  to  face  life,  she 
never  comes  back  again.  The  ideal  in  Mr. 
Marriott's  mind  was  very  different,  of  course. 
If  he  were  a  poet  he  might  have  expressed 
all  of  her  in  a  sonnet  But  as  he  has  written 
in  an  elaborate  prose,  which  by  moments  is 
quite  as  reminiscent  of  Miss  Corelli  as  of  Mr. 
Meredith,  he  and  his  Daphne  must  take  the 
consequences.  Yet  Mr.  Marriott  has ''  un- 
doubted humour.  Mrs.  Bargister  supplies  ex- 
cellent comtdy.  Gertrude,  with  her  sensuous 
religiosity,  is  admirably  satirised;  so  is  Basil 
playing  the  dilettante  father.  The  mockery 
of  "Settlements,"  if  not  quite  fair,  is  scathing- 
ly effective.  Sometimes  we  are  startled  by 
his  aptness  and  force;  as  when  the  boy  John- 
nie, thinking  of  his  very  youthful  friendship 
with  Daphne,  reflects,  "It  was  as  if  one  had 
foregathered  with  an  angel  unawares,  and 
afterward  remembered  with  shame  certain 
authoritative  utterances  on  the  subject  of 
wing-feathers." 

And  what  of  the  Column — ^the  column 
Daphne's  father  brought  from  Greece  and  set 
up  as  a  symbol  of  something  on  the  Cornish 
coast?  Well,  the  Column  means,  of  course, 
more  than  we  know.  But  we  guess  it  to  stand, 
among  other  things,  for  simplicity,  for  dig- 
nity. Oh,  that  Mr.  Marriott  would  set  it 
up  in  his  back  garden ! 

THB  TURN  OP  THB  ROAD.  By  Eugenia  Brooks 
Prothingham.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Com- 
pany.   $1.50. 

This  book  will  be  compared  to  The  Light 
That  Failed  simply  because  Miss  Prothing- 
ham has  chosen  to  write  of  a  man  who  goes 
blind,  and  of  a  woman  who,  in  some  ways. 


is  slightly  reminiscent  of  Maisie.  It  would 
certainly  be  rather  hard  on  a  new  author  if 
we  should  judge  her  by  a  Kipling  standard. 
The  Turn  of  the  Road  is  Miss  Frothingham's 
first  book,  and  it  is  much  better  than  the 
average  first  book  of  the  young  woman  writ- 
er. It  shows  a  finished  and  graceful  style, 
and  a  pathos  which  moves  even  a  hardened 
reviewer.     The  story  tells  of  the  struggle  of 

two  human  souls,  and  it  is  in  the  character 
of  the  man  that  Miss  Frothingham  is  at  her 
best.  She  sees  him  as  a  man  would  wish  to  be 
seen.  The  story  opens  with  an  animated  dis- 
cussion between  Dan  and  Winifred.  He  loves 
this  girl  "with  the  passion  of  his  youth,  with 
the  strength  of  his  manhood,  from  the  depths 
of  his  soul."  "Her  personality  was  too  strong 
and  independent  to  be  wholly  feminine,  nor 
was  she  a  girl  the  average  man  would  love  or 
be  happy  in  loving.  An  affair  with  her  would 
involve  elements  of  doubt  and  fear — doubt  of 
winning  her,  fear  of  her  restive  power  when 
won."  She  turns  from  his  love  and  goes  to 
Europe  to  devote  her  life  to  the  study  of 
music  She  has  a  voice,  buf  as  she  has  had 
no  emotional  experience,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  she  does  not  meet  with  success.  She 
can't  stir  or  thrill  her  audiences.  She  is  a 
well-drilled  musical  machine.  Dan  is  a  great, 
strong  man,  and  a  successful  lawyer,  when 
.  the  terrible  cross  of  total  blindness  is  laid  upon 
him.  The  fear  of  it  grows  slowly,  and  as  he 
goes  from  one  specialist  to  another  to  seek 
relief,  the  reader  is  held  in  a  suspense  which 
hurts.  Science  fails,  and  utter  darkness  comes 
upon  him  as  he  is  in  the  midst  of  an  eloquent 
political  speech.  It  is  years  before  Winifred 
learns  of  Dan's  affliction,  and  when  the  knowl- 
edge is  brought  to  hfir  the  woman's  soul  is 
awakened  at  last,  and  she  knows  I  The  divine 
gift  of  love  does  for  voice  that  which  mere 
study  could  never  do. 

The  Turn  of  the  Road  is  written  with  much 
fine  feeling  and  purity  of  thought.  Miss  Proth- 
ingham makes  the  reader's  eyes  ache  as  she 
describes  the  sufferings  of  Dan,  and  yet  she 
makes  pity  for  him  out  of  the  question.  The 
book  rings  true,  and  that  is  something  in  these 
days. 
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THE    FRENCH,    THE    THIRD    McKEE 
AND  THE  SECOND  ARNOLD  SALES. 

The  sale  of  the  library  of  the  late  Frederick 
W.  French  at  Libbie's  rooms,  in  Boston,  April 
23,  24  and  25,  was  in  many  respects  the  most 
interesting  sale  of  recent  years.  Especially 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  seller,  as  well  as 
that  of  every  owner  of  rare  books  (even  though 
he  be  also  a  buyer),  the  sale  was  a  most  satis- 
factory one. 

The  majority  of  the  books  had,  we  believe, 
been  bought  within  the  past  ten  years.  Mr. 
French  was  always  a  careful  buyer,  preferring 
to  pay  a  hig^  price  and  secure  the  fine  copy 
rather  than  to  accept  another  in  inferior  con- 
dition, even  at  a  lower  price.  His  was  a  library 
of  collector's  books,  not  a  student's  or  a  work- 
ing library.  There  were  first  editions  of  some 
books  by  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Tennyson,  Shel- 
ley and  other  writers;  but  the  only  long- 
collected  sets  approaching  completeness  were 
those  of  the  works  of  Eugene  rield,  Andrew 
Lang,  Leigh  Hunt  and  A.  C.  Swinburne. 

Among  the  Fields  was  a  copy  with  the 
author's  presentation  inscription  of  the  first 
edition  of  his  little  Tribune  Primer,  the  au- 
thor's first  book.  This  was  the  first  copy,  we 
believe,  to  be  sold  at  auction.  It  brought  $250. 
We  know  of  two  copies  having  been  sold  pri- 
vately within  the  past  three  years  at  $125  each. 
One  of  these  has  since  changed  hands,  and 
presumably  at  an  advanced  price,  but  probably 
not  reaching  the  auction  record. 

The  writings  of  Andrew  Lang  comprised 
117  numbers  in  the  catalogue.  Except  a  few 
in  special  bindings,  none  of  them  brought 
prices  especially  notable.  Many  probably  sold 
at  prices  less  than  they  originally  cost  Mr. 
French. 

The  collection  of  Thackeray  first  editions 
included  some  rare  books,  all  of  which  brought 
high  prices,  the  Paris  Sketch-Book,  1840,  in 
the  original  cloth,  selling  for  $102:  the  Second 
Funeral  of  Napoleon,  1841,  for  $295;  Vanity 
Fair,  1848,  in  the  original  parts,  but  with  two 
or  three  of  the  wrappers  not  first  issue,  $250, 
and  the  Book  of  Snobs,  morocco,  with  the  cover 
bound  in,  $135.  All  of  these  are,  we  believe, 
record  prices  on  the  several  books  at  auction. 

The  Tennysons  included  what  is  probably 
the  prettiest  copy  of  Poems  by  Two  Brothers 
offered  for  a  long  time.  It  was  on  large  paner 
in  the  original  boards  with  the  paper  label  and 
with  many  leaves  unopened.  It  brought  $360, 
a  record  price,  but  not  an  unreasonable  one. 

The  Shelleys  included  a  good  list  of  rarities. 
St,  Irvyne,  181 1,  brought  $190;  Queen  Mab, 
a  beautiful  copy,  $460,  and -^/oj^or,  1^350.  These 
three  were  all  in  the  original  boards  uncut 


A  copy  of  The  Revolt  of  Islam  with  the  mis- 
printed date  1817  on  the  title-page  brought 
$160,  though  the  copy  was  not  a  specially  fine 
one,  being  in  a  plain  levant  binding  and  with 
the  edges  gilded.  Copies  are  generally  dated 
1818,  as  they  should  be.  Another  copy  of  the 
book  so  dated,  but  in  the  original  boards,  uncut, 
with  a  presentation  inscription,  not  signed, 
however,  brought  $380.  The  earlier  issue  of 
the  same  book,  with  the  title  Laon  and  Cythna, 
1818,  in  an  elaborate  binding  by  Zaehnsdorf, 
brought  $200.  If  this  had  contained  the  half- 
title  following  the  dedication  and  the  adver- 
tisements, it  would  have  brought  a  much  higher 
price.  The  Cenci,  1819,  in  an  elaborate  French 
binding,  uncut,  brought  $190.  Rosalind  and 
Helen,  1819,  bound  in  levant  morocco  by  Ri- 
viere, uncut,  brought  $9$,  and  another  copy 
unbound,  in  the  original  wrappers,  also  uncut, 
brought  $90.  Adonais,  182 1,  cut  down  to 
octavo  size,  brought  $130.  Hellas,  in  an  elabo- 
rate binding  by  Zaehnsdorf,  brought  $150. 
Most  of  these  were  record  prices  on  the  several 
books. 

Aside  from  the  set  of  Eugene  Field,  there 
were  but  few  first  editions  of  books  by  Ameri- 
can writers.  Those  worthy  of  mention  were 
two  books  by  Edgar  A.  Poe  and  several  by 
James  Russell  Lowell.  The  Poes  were  both 
great  rarities;  his  Al  Aaraaf,  Tamerlane  and 
Minor  Poems,  the  author's  second  book,  in  the 
original  boards,  uncut,  and  a  presentation  copy 
from  his  sister,  Rose  M.  Poe,  brought  the 
record  price  of  $1300.  McKees  in  similar  con- 
dition brought  $1100  last  fall.  A  little  pam- 
phlet with  the  title  Prose  Romances  of  Edgar 
A.  Poe,  No.  I,  The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue 
and  The  Man  That  was  Used  Up  brought 
$1000.  This  No.  I  was  all  that  was  ever  pub- 
lished in  this  form,  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
only  copy  extant.  Foley  stated  that  two  copies 
are  known,  but  the  other  one  seems  to  have 
been  lost.  The  first  of  these  two  books  cost 
Mr.  French  $130  and  the  second  $90.  Both 
were  bought  about  five  years  ago. 

The  few  notable  first  editions  of  Lowell 
were  all  presentation  copies  from  the  author 
to  John  Bartlett.  The  Ode  Recited  at  the 
Commemoration  of  the  Living  and  Dead  Sol- 
diers of  Harvard  University,  1865,  one  of  the. 
fifty  copies  printed  for  private  distribution, 
brought  $410.  Recent  previous  records  were 
$220  in  the  Arnold  sale  and  $60  at  Libbie's  in 
May,  1900.  This  copy  cost  Mr.  French  $15 
some  years  ago.  The  inscription  in  this  volume 
was  signed  with  initials.  The  inscriptions  in 
the  other  Lowells  offered  in  the  sale  were 
unsigned,  but  they  brought  prices  no  less  phe- 
nomenal. Biglow  Papers,  second  series,  1867, 
sold  for  $70;   Under  the  Willows,  1869,  ior 
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|36;  Among  My  Books,  two  vols,,  1870-76,  lor 
$75,  and  My  Study  Windows,  1871,  for  $45. 

Among  first  editions  of  other  important  and 
rare  books  worthy  of  special  note  were : 

Ruskin's  Poems,  1850,  privately  printed  and 
very  rare,  in  the  original  doth,  gilt  edges»  $325. 

FitzGerald's  translation  of  the  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar  Khayyam,  a  cut-down  copy,  but  with 
the  original  cover,  in  an  elaborate  binding  by 
Riviere,  $255. 

The  Vtcar  of  WakeHeld,  1766,  two  vols.,  in 
the  original  calf  binding,  $i520. 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  1807,  in 
a  binding  by  Zaehnsdorf,  $3oa 

Jane  Eyre,  1847,  three  vols.,  bound  by  the 
Belgian  binder  Samblanck-Weckesser,  but  not 
uncut,  $150. 

The  Germ,  the  little  periodical  published, 
four  numbers  only,  by  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  a 
copy  in  the  original  parts,  with  Rossetti's  auto- 
graph on  the  cover  of  the  second  number,  $410. 
Another  copy  in  a  characteristic  binding  by 
Cobden- Sanderson  brought  $975. 

The  library  contained  also  collections  of 
books  illustrated  by  Cruikshank;  '^sporting" 
books  with  coloured  plates;  publications  of 
American  book  clubs  (including  the  Grolier 
Qub,  Caxton  Club  and  the  Rowfant  Club,  of 
each  of  which  Mr.  French  was  a  member; 
a  complete  set  of  the  publications  of  the  Kelm- 
scott  Press;  some  fine  French  books  in  elabo- 
rate bindings  with  water-colours;  a  nearly 
complete  set  of  Mr.  William  Loring  Andrews's 
books,  and  some  early  English  poetry.  The 
latter  included  a  fine  copy  of  Milton's  Poems, 

1645,  levant  morocco  by  Riviere,  $555;  ^^^^ 
dise  Regained,  1671,  levant  morocco  by  Riviere, 
$100;  Herrick's  Hesperides,  1648,  top  of  title 
and  frontispiece  restored,  $320;  Donne'sFa^w^, 
1633,  with  the  two  rare  leaves,  levant  morocco 
by  Riviere,  $85;  Suckling's  Fragmenta  Aurea, 

1646,  levant  morocco  by  Riviere,  $85 ;  Brandt's 
Ship  of  Fools,  1570  (the  Ives  copy,  which 
brought  $85  in  that  sale),  $175,  etc. 

Among  the  Kelmscott  Press  publications 
were  three  books  printed  on  vellum.  The 
Shakespeare,  one  of  ten  copies  so  printed, 
brought  $675,  and  the  Keats,  one  of  only  seven 
printed,  $600.  These  were  both  in  bindings  by 
Zaehnsdorf,  but  the  bindings,  if  anything,  de- 
tracted from  rather  than  added  to  the  value  of 
the  books.  The  third  volume.  The  Tale  of  Em- 
peror Coustans,  twenty  printed,  brought  $100. 

Several  Grolier  Club  publications  Jilso  were 
on  vellum.  The  club's  first  book.  The  Decree 
of  the  Star  Cliamber  Concerning  Printing,  in 
an  elaborate  binding  by  Lortic,  brought  $1600, 
and  their  second  book,  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  $iioa  The  other  Grolier  Club  pub- 
lications on  vellum  were  Peg  WoMngton 
($480),  De  Vinne's  Lecture  on  Plantin  ($375). 
Richard  de  Bury's  Philobiblon,  in  three  vol- 
umes ($825),  Matthews's  Lecture  on  Modern 
Bookbinding  ($900)  and  the  Catalogue  of 
Books  from  the  Libraries  of  Celebrated  Bib- 
liophiles ($650).  The  last  two  were  in  espe- 
cially elaborate  bindings. 

The  Andrews  books  made  new  records, 
which  were,  however,  so  far  as  they  corre- 
sponded, broken  a  few  days  later  at  the  Arnold 
sale. 

A  framed  engraving  ol  "The  Bloody  Mas- 


sacre perpetrated  in  King  Street,  Boston,  on 
March  5,  1770,  by  a  party  of  the  Twenty-ninth 
Regiment,  engraved,  printed  and  sold  by  Paul 
Reviere,  Boston,"  an  original  impression  and 
well  authenticated,  brought  $800.  We  know 
of  no  copy  having  been  sold  at  auction  before, 
at  least  not  recently,  though  one  changed  hands 
at  private  sale  at  a  price  of  about  $300  a  year 
or  two  ago. 

The  books  illustrated  by  the  Cruikshanks 
were  generally  in  unusually  fine  condition.  The 
prices  of  the  important  items  showed  marked 
advance  upon  the  sums  paid  originally  by  Mr. 
French.  The  Humourist,  1819-20,  four  vols., 
in  the  original  boards,  uncut,  brought  $460, 
and  Grimm's  Popular  Stories,  two  vols.,  1823- 
26,  brought  $600.  In  this  latter  set  the  first 
volume  was  of  the  genuine  first  edition  (the 
second  or  the  same  date  is  much  more  often 
met  with),  and  both  volumes  were  in  the  origi- 
nal boards,  uncut.  The  book  was  from  the 
Bruton  collection,  dispersed  in  London  in 
18^.    This  copy  in  that  sale  brought  £6;, 

Of  the  total  of  nearly  $70,000,  a  very  large 
proportion  was  bought  by  three  or  four  New 
York  booksellers.  Of  the  fifty-four  lots  selling 
for  $200  or  more,  if  our  calculation  is  correct, 
forty-four  were  bought  by  New  York  book- 
sellers. Of  the  others,  six  were  bought  by  the 
auctioneer  on  orders,  probably  mostly  from 
persons  outside  of  Boston;  three  were  bought 
by  Boston  booksellers,  and  one  was  bought  by 
a  private  buyer,  said  to  be  a  Philadelphian. 

In  the  sale  of  Mr,  French's  autographs  on 
May  2  and  3  were  included  three  very  interest- 
ing and  important  broadsides.  The  first  was 
an  original  impression  of  the  play-bill  of  Ford's 
Theatre  for  the  night  of  Friday,  April  14,  1865,' 
the  night  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln.  This  copy,  which  brought  $45,  for- 
merly belonged  to  Peter  Harr,  the  foreman  of 
the  printing  office  of  H.  Polkinhorn  and 
bon,  the  printers  of  it,  and  was  accompanied 
by  his  sworn  affidavit  and  that  of  R.  C.  Polkin- 
horn, who  put  the  matter  in  type.  With  it  also 
was  one  letter  of  the  wooden  type  used  in 
printing  the  bill. 

The  second,  one  of  the  original  posters 
issued  by  the  War  Department,  dated  Washing- 
ton, April  20,  1865,  offering  $100,000  reward 
for  the  capture  of  James  Wilkes  Booth,  John 
H.  Surratt  and  David  C.  Harold,  brought  $80. 
This  poster,  most  of  the  copies  having  been 
pasted  on  barns,  fences,  etc,  is  very  rare.  The 
third  was  a  Dickens  item  of  more  than  usual 
interest  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  copy 
ever  offered  for  sale.  This  was  one  of  the 
broadsides  containing  an  account  of  the  famous 
walking-match.  It  is  reproduced  and  described 
elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The  Bookman 
It  brought  $9a 

The  sale  of  Part  III.  of  the  McKee  library 
took  place  at  Anderson's  on  April  29  and  30. 
This  comprised  English  plays  printed  before 
1800,  and  the  catalogue  contained  a  long 
array  of  very  attractive  titles.  Early  quarto 
plays  are  very  difficult  to  find  in  good  condition, 
and  many  of  Mr.  McKee' s  copies  were  poor 
and  unsatisfactory  on  that  account.  Any  rari- 
ties, however,  which  were  in  good  condition 
brought  high  prices.  Among  the  early  quartos 
were  some  hardly  ever  met  with,  such  as 
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Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady, 
1616,  $170; 

Cccsar  and  Pompey,  an  anonymous  play, 
printed  about  1607,  $220 ; 

Chapman's  Blinde  Beggar  of  Alexandria, 
1598,  $370.  This  copy  sold  in  the  Perkins  sale 
in  1889  for  £8  145. 

Chapman's  Gentleman  Usher,  1606,  $180; 

Fletcher's  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  1634,  attrib- 
uted to  Shakespeare,  $155; 

Lilly's  IVotnan  in  the  Moone,  1597,  $300. 

Middleton's  A  Mad  World,  My  Masters, 
1608,  $130;  ^ 

Peele's  Battell  of  Alcasar,  1594,  $200 ; 

Preston's  Life  of  Cambises,  1570,  $250; 

Shakespeare's  Sir  John  Old  Castle,  1600, 
$290; 

Shakespeare's  Whole  Contention  betweenc 
the  Two  Famous  Houses,  Lancaster  and 
Yorke,  1619,  $700. 

A  poor  copy  of  the  first  folio,  1623,  with 
eighteen  leaves  in  facsimile,  brought  $850,  and 
a  set  of  Shakespeare's  Works  in  eight  vols., 
an  edition  published  by  A.  Donaldson  in  Edin- 
burgh, 1 771,  brought  the  high  price  of  $888. 
This  set  formerly  belonged  to  Robert  Burns, 
and  had  his  name  on  the  title  of  Volume  I. 
Without  this  signature  the  set  would  have 
brought  little  more  than  $8.88. 

The  second  Arnold  sale  took  place  at  Bangs' s 
on  May  7  and  8.  It  was  a  successful  sale, 
though,  perhaps,  not  such  a  phenomenal  one 
as  Mr.  Arnold's  first  sale  in  January.  The 
collection  included  several  books  which  are 
very  rarely  offered  at  auction.  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing^s  first  book.  The  Battle  of  Marathon,  1820, 
one  of  fifty  copies  printed,  with  the  book-plate 
of  S.  M.  Barrett,  the  author's  uncle,  brought 
$425.  The  only  other  copy  previously  sold  at 
auction  was  Mr.  Foote's  for  $330  in  1895.  It 
was  expected  that  this  second  sale  would  show 
a  much  greater  increase.  Robert  Browning's 
first  book,  Pauline,  1833,  of  which  only  eleven 
copies  are  known  to  exist,  brought  $7oa  This 
copy  had  been  bought  for  Mr.  Arnold  at 
Southeby's  last  December  for  £120.  These 
two  books  were  both  cheap,  compared  with 
prices  paid  for  other  books  of  no  greater  inter- 
est in  recent  sales.  Among  other  Browning 
items  were  several  presentation  copies  with 
inscriptions  and  a  most  interesting  set  of  proof- 
sheets  of  the  Ring  and  the  Book.  These  four 
volumes  were  bound  in  two,  and  brought  $680. 

A  copy  of  Homen  translated  by  Chapman, 
containing  notes  by  Coleridge  and  a  long  letter 
whidi  he  sent  with  the  book  to  Wordsworth's 
sister-in-law.  Miss  Hutchinson,  which  cost 
Mr.  Arnold  $iao  and  ten  per  cent  commission 
in  the  Frcdericks«n  sale  in  1897.  brought  $635. 

A  presentation  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
Keats's  Poems,  1817,  with  very  interesting  in- 
scription in  Keats's  autograph,  brought  $500. 
In  this  sale  also  was  included  a  full  set  of  the 
Kelmscott  Press  publications.  One  item  was 
a  single  trial  page  of  a  proposed  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  and  is  one  of  two  known 
copies;  it  brought  $625.  A  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  Milton's- Pararfw^  Lost,  1667,  with 
the  author's  name  on  the  title-page  in  large 
type,  brought  $830.  There  are  copies  of  the 
same  date  with  the  name  in  small  type,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  dispute  which  is  absolutely  the 
earlier,  but  the  large  type  is  certainly  the  rarer. 


The  copy  was  in  the  original  sheep  binding 
and  in  unusually  fine  condition. 

Shelley's  Adonais  in  the  original  blue-paper 
cover,  uncut,  brought  $510.  Although  a  copy 
bound  by  Riviere  sold  in  the  French  sale  for 
$130,  the  Arnold  copy  must  be  considered  much 
the  cheaper,  even  at  its  advanced  price,  on 
account  of  its  being  in  the  original  condition 
as  published,  with  the  margins  all  full  width. 
The  type  page  of  Adonais  is  an  octavo,  though 
the  book  was  printed  with  wide  margins  and 
issued  as  a  quarto.  As  Shelley's  other  books 
were  issued  as  octavos,  most  copies  of  Adonais 
have  been  cut  down  to  range  with  the  other 
volumes. 

Two  privately  printed  plays  of  Tennyson's, 
the  Falcon,  1879,  and  the  Promise  of  May, 
1882,  brought  $410  and  $430  respectively. 
These  were  both  issued  in  very  limited  num- 
bers, probably  for  the  use  of  the  actors,  and 
not  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  copies  are  known 
of  either  of  them. 

The  book  which  showed  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  advance  above  the  original  cost  was 
probably  No.  i  of  the  catalogue,  A  Short  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  Art  of  Bookbinding,  by 
William  Loring  Andrews,  one  of  fifty  copies 
printed  on  Japan  paper.  Mr.  Arnold  bought 
this  in  a  bookseller's  shop  three  or  four  years 
ago  for  $1.50;  it  brought  $44. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  m  preparation  itemised 
"Reports"  of  his  two  sales,  telling  when  each 
item  was  bought,  whether  at  auction  or  private 
sale,  the  cost  and  the  selling  price.  These  two 
volumes  will  contain  a  large  number  of  fac- 
simile productions  not  in  the  catalogues,  and 
will  be  printed  in  black  and  red  in  a  very 
limited  number  at  the  Marion  Press.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company  will  publish  these  two 
"Reports." 

Luther  S.  Livingston. 


EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  May  i,  1901. 

Business  during  the  month  just  passed 
showed  considerable  activity  in  a  number  of 
departments  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best 
so  far  in  the  present  year.  Fiction  led  in 
both  sales  and  publications,  and  the  additions 
in  this  field  were  many  and  attractive.  The 
Helmet  of  Navarre,  by  Bertha  Runklc,  the 
publication  of  which  in  book  form  had  been 
preceded  by  its  appearance  as  a  serial  in  The 
Century,  was  so  sought  for  as  to  warrant  the 
publishers  in  making  a  first  edition  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies.  The  continued  sale  of 
this  first  work  by  a  previously  unknown  author 
is  sudi  as  to  indicate  that  it  will  take  its  place 
as  one  of  the  most  prominent  books  01  the 
year.  Other  novels  of  the  month  already  much 
m  demand  are  The  Octofus,  by  Frank  Norris; 
Penelope's  Irish  Experiences,  by  Kate  Dou- 
glas Wiggin,  and  Old  Bowen's  Legacy,  by  E. 
A.  Dix.  In  addition  may  be  mentioned  as 
selling  readily  Lysbeth,  by  H.  Rider  Haggard ; 
Every  Inch  a  King,  by  J.  C.  Sawyer,  and 
Arrows  of  the  Almighty,  by  Owen  Johnson. 

Included  in  the  miscellaneous  books  of  the 
month  were  a  number  on  outdoor  subjects, 
such  as  Bird  Portraits,  Iw  E.  Seton  Thomp- 
son; Everyday  Birds,  by  Bradford  Torry,  and 
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Seed  Plants,  by  J.  M,  Coulter  and  C.  J.  Cham- 
berlain, and  in  this  connection  may  also  be 
noted  an  interesting  little  sketch  entitled  Mr. 
Chupes  and  Miss  Jenny:  The  Life  Story  of 
Two  Robins,  by  Effie  Bingnell. 

Biographies  are  numerous  among  the  recent 
publications,  and  the  new  three-volume  edition 
of  the  Life  of  Phillips  Brooks  is  meeting  with 
a  good  demand.  Several  works  on  rengious 
subjects  are  also  noticeable,  The  Creed  of 
Presbyterians,  by  Egbert  W.  Smith,  being 
among  them. 

Of  the  books  published  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  The  Visits  of  Elixabeth,  Graustark,  Your 
Uncle  Lew,  and  The  Octopus  have  come  into 
the  first  class  in  point  of  sale,  while  of  the 
older  works  still  holding  their  own  are  Eben 
H olden,  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,  To  Have  and 
to  Hold,  and  Richard  Yea-and-Nay, 

Among  the  announcements  for  early  publi- 
cation of  titles  likely  to  be  in  good  demand 
Thr  Crisis,  by  Winston  Churchill,  takes  a 
leading  place,  and  judging  from  advance 
orders  bids  fair  to  rival  Richard  Carvel  in 
point  of  sale. 

Library  business  continues  to  .  show  much 
activity,  the  orders  being  both  numerous  and 
large.  While  fiction  constitutes  the  greater  part 
of  most  lists  there  is  still  a  good  demand  for 
other  classes  of  literature.  Text-book  busi- 
ness, on  the  other  hand,  is  now  practicall^r 
over  and  will  not  again  be  prominent  until 
the  latter  part  of  summer. 

The  trade  outlook  is  encouraging,  with  much 
interest  being  manifested  in  the  outcome  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Publishers'  Association  to 
maintain  prices. 

The  list  of  popular  books  for  the  month 
past  is  given  below : 

The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  By  Bertha  Run- 
kle.    $1.50. 

Eben  Holden.    By  Irving  Bacheller.    $1.50. 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  By  M.  Thompson. 
$1.50. 

The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.  By  Elinor  Glyn. 
$1.50. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 

Richard  Yea-and-Nay.  By  Maurice  Hew- 
lett.   $1.50. 

Graustark:  The  Story  of  a  Love  Behind  a 
Throne.    By  G.  B.  McCutcheon.    $1.50. 

Your  Uncle  Lew.  By  C.  R.  Sherlock. 
$1.50. 

The  Octopus.    By  F.  Norris.    $1.50. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  King.  By  F.  Marion 
Crawford.    $1.50. 

Billy  Baxter's  Letters.  By  W.  J.  Kountz, 
Jr.    75  cents. 

Truth  Dexter.    By  S.  M.  McCall.    $1.50. 

Like  another  Helen.  By  George  Horton. 
$1.50. 

The  Silver  Skull.  By  S.  R.  Crockett 
$1.50. 

Uncle  Terry.    By  C.  C.  Munn.    $1.50. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  May  i,  1901. 
Business  last  month,  it  must  be  confessed, 
was  not  especially  interesting,  running,  as  it 


did,  pretty  much  along  the  same  lines  as  it 
has  followed  since  the  present  year  opened. 
There  was,  of  course,  a  falling  off  in  volume 
as  compared  with  the  earlier  months,  but  con- 
sidered relatively,  the  month's  record  is  not 
an  unsatisfactory  one.  The  demand  was 
steady  and  even,  and  absorbed  rather  more  in 
the  way  of  staple  miscellaneous  stock  than  is 
usual  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Fiction  was  as 
usual  in  heavy  demand,  last  year's  books  es- 
pecially being  very  prominent  in  sales,  as  com- 
pared with  the  books  published  since  January. 

Eben  Holden  and  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes 
still  head  the  list  of  best  selling  books,  al- 
though, like  other  popular  favourites,  the  num- 
ber sold  per  week  decreases  as  the  spring 
season  wanes.  With  the  exception  of  Like 
Another  Helen,  the  spring  books  so  far  have 
not  been  strikingly  successful  in  regard  to 
numbers  sold,  although  many  of  them  are 
meeting  with  what  can  be  termed  fairly  good 
sales.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre,  which  has 
just  been  received,  promises  an  unusual  sale, 
even  in  these  days  of  phenomenal  sales  of 
popular  books.  The  number  of  new  publica- 
tions received  last  month  was  unusually  large, 
owing  principally  to  the  fact  that  the  spring 
output  was  very  late  this  year.  In  consequence 
of  this,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  sales 
of  many  books  will  prove  somewhat  disap- 
pointing. 

Business  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  judging  from 
the  reports  of  travelling  salesmen,  who  have 
just  returned  from  that  locality,  appears  to  be 
in  good  condition.  The  trade  there  are  show- 
ing liberality  in  their  purchases  of  forthcom- 
ing books,  and  are  also  buying  very  freely  the 
established  popular  favourites. 

There  appears  to  be  every  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  trade  to  give  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  American  Publishers'  Association,  which 
has  just  gone  into  operation,  a  fair  trial. 
While  it  does  not  give  entire  satisfaction,  es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  protecting  fiction,  yet 
it  is  recognised  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  eventually  place 
bookselling  upon  a  common-sense  basis. 

The  best  selling  books  last  month  were: 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  By  Maurice 
Thompson.     $1.50. 

Eben  Holden.    By  Irving  Bacheller.    $1.50. 

Like  Another  Helen.  By  George  Horton. 
$1.50. 

Graustark.  By  George  B.  McCutcheon. 
$1.50. 

Richard  Yea-and-Nay.  By  Maurice  Hew- 
lett   $1.50. 

Garcilaso.    By  J.  Breckenridge  Ellis.    $1.25. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  King.  By  F.  Marion 
Crawford.    $1.50. 

Stringtown  on  the  Pike.  By  John  Uri  Lloyd. 
$1.50. 

Your  Uncle  Lew.  By  Charles  R.  Sherlock. 
$1.50. 

The  Chevalier  de  St.  Denis.  By  Alice  Ilgen- 
fritz  Jones.    $1.25. 

The  Inn  of  the  Silver  Moon.  By  Herman 
Viele.    $1.25- 

The  Octopus.     By  Frank  Norris.     $1.50. 

The  Cardinal's  Snuff  Box.  By  H.  Hariand. 
$1.50. 
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Eleanor.    By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.    $1.50. 

Monsieur  Beaucaire.  By  Booth  Tarking- 
ton.    $1.25. 

The  Master  Christian.  By  Marie  Corelli. 
$1.50. 

Babs,  the  Impossible.  By  Sarah  Grand. 
$1.50. 


ENGLISH  LETTER. 

London,  March  20  to  April  20,  1901. 

Trade  has  been  a  somewhat  variable  quan- 
tity during  the  past  month.  Of  course,  the 
Good  Friday  and  Easter  holidays  were  account- 
able for  some  of  the  slackness  during  the 
earlier  portion,  and  as  the  vacation  was  length- 
ened by  many  of  the  houses  closing  also  upon 
the  intervening  Saturday,  a  considerable  break 
in  the  course  of  business  was  experienced.  The 
fluctuations  have,  however,  been  very  marked 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  time. 

Fiction  has  been  extensive,  and  many  of 
our  most  prominent  authors  have  been  in  evi- 
dence. About  forty  new  6s.  novels  have  ap- 
peared, and  the  sales  in  this  class  have  been, 
taking  the  month  throughout,  very  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  specialise 
among  such  a  number,  but  among  the  most 
successful  issues  may  be  mentioned  Bobs,  the 
Impossible,  by  Sarah  Grand;  The  Column,  by 
C.  Marriott;  Lysbeth,  by  Rider  Haggard; 
Mononia,  by  Justin  McCarthy;  The  Silver 
Skull,  by  S.  R.  Crockett;  and  Pro  Patria,  by 
Max  Pemberton.  With  the  death  of  that 
popular  authoress,  Miss  Yonge,  came  an  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  the  more  popular  of 
her  works. 

Theological  books  have  not  been  much  in 
request  during  the  month  just  passed.  There 
are,  however,  two  works  of  this  nature  which 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
have  sold  freely — viz..  The  Body  of  Christ, 
by  Canon  Gore,  and  Chambers's  Our  Life  after 
Death.  The  latter  has  been  before  the  public 
some  considerable  time,  but  appears  to  have 
an  increased  popularity.  Several  books  bear- 
ing upon  the  African  and  Chinese  campaigns 
have  appeared,  and,  judging  by  the  extent 
of  their  sales,  the  interest  in  these  troubles 
has  no  appearance  of  flagging.  In  connection 
with  the  latter,  we  have  had  Tltese  from  the 
Land  of  Sinim,  by  Sir  Robert  Hart;  A  Year 
in  China,  by  Clive  Bi^^am ;  and  The  Siege  of 
the  Peking  Legations,  by  Allen  Roland;  and 
with  the  former.  My  Experiences  of  the  Boer 
War,  by  Count  Sternberg;  and  The  Journal 
of  the  C.  L  V.  in  South  Africa,  by  W.  H. 
Maddnnon.  A  Subaltern's  Letters  to  His 
Wife  and  A  Common-sense  Army  have  both 
been  much  in  demand. 

An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters  has  well 
maintained  its  popularity;  and  Another 
Englishwoman's  Love-Letters,  by  Barry  Pain, 
has  equally  continued  its  success.  Consequent 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  copyright  of  Adam 
Bede,  by  George  Eliot,  a  goodly  number  of 
new  editions  have  been  placed  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  an  increased  amount  of  interest  in 
this  work  has  resulted. 

The  new  issues  of  sixpenny  reprints  have 
been  numerous,  and  very  large  orders  have 


been  placed  during  the  month.  A  large 
amount  of  trade  has  been  transacted  in  this 
line,  and  there  is  every  indication  of  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  near  future.  Among 
the  most  popular  have  been  The  Heavenly 
Twins,  Dodo,  Pharos,  the  Egyptian,  The  Pot- 
ter's Thumb,  The  Splendid  Spur,  Peg,  the 
Rake,  and  Wild  Proxy. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  which 
have  been  most  in  demand  during  the  past 
month: 

Babs,  the  Impossible.  By  Sarah  Grand.  6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The  Column.    By  C.  Marriott.    6s.    (Lane.) 

The  Master  Christian.  By  Marie  Corelli. 
6s.     (Methuen.) 

The  Master  Sinner.  By  a  Well-known 
Author.     3s.  6d.     (Long.) 

Lysbeth.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard.  6s.  (Long- 
mans.) 

The  Silver  Skull.  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  6s. 
(Smith,  Elder.) 

Mononia.  By  Justin  McCarthy.  6s. 
(Chatto.) 

Pro  Patria.  By  Max  Pemberton.  6s. 
(Ward,  Lock.) 

The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.  By  Elinor  Glyn.  6s. 
(Duckworth.) 

Sin  of  Jasper  Standish.  By  Rita.  6s.  (Con- 
stable.) 

Little  Grey  Sheep.  By  Mrs.  praser.  6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

According  to  Plato.  By  F.  F.  Moore.  6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.  5s.  net.  (J. 
Murray.) 

Another  Englishwoman's  Lovc-Letters.  By 
Barry  Pain.    2s. ;  sewed,  is.     (Unwin.) 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

April  10  to  May  10. 
NEW  YORK.. 
Abbey  Press. 

From  Clouds  to  Sunshine.    E.  T.  Kaven. 
In  Love  and  Truth.     Anita  Clay  Munoz. 
The  Little  Crusaders.    Isabel  S.  Stone. 
Hallie  Marshall.    F.  P.  Williams. 
Lady  Vere.    L.  M.  Elshemus. 

American  Book  Company. 

New  Education  Readers.  A.  Synthetic 
and  Phonic  Word  Method.  A.  J.  Dem- 
arest  and  W.  M.  Van  Sickle. 

A  Text  Book  of  Psychology.  Daniel 
Putnam,  LL.D. 

Appleton  and  Company. 

The  Claim  Jumpers.     Stewart  E.  White. 
The  Spanish  People.     M.  A.  S.  Hume. 
Pleasures  of  the  Telescope.     Garrett  P. 

Soviss. 
General  Meade.    I.  R.  Pennypacker. 
A  Sailor's  Log.     Robley  D.  Evans. 
Bird-Life.     Frank  M.  Chapman. 
War's  Brighter  Side.     Julian  Ralph. 
The  Mystery  of  the  Clasped  Hands.    Guy 

Boothby. 
A  Text-book  of  Astronomy.     George  C. 

Comstock 
The  Play  of  Man.     Karl  (koos  String 

Ellen  T.  Fowler. 
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Baker-Taylor  Company. 

First  Years  in  Handicraft.   W.  J.  Kcnyon. 
With  Wild  Flowers  from  Pussy  Willow 

to  Thistledown.     Maud  Going. 
The   Creed    of   the    Presbyterians.      Rev. 

E.   W.   Smith,   D.D. 
Mr.  Chupcs  and  Miss  Jenny.     Effie  Bij;- 

nell. 
Vedanta  Philosophy. 

Benignus  (William.) 

Ayre-Touchcs    from   the   Hudson.     Wil- 
liam Benignus. 

Brentano's. 

Nell  Gwyn.    Comedian.    F.  F.  Moore.* 
Century  Company. 

The  Prince  of  Illusion.    John  L.  Long. 

Old  Bo  wen's  Legacy.     Edwin  A.  Dix. 

Crowell  and  Company. 

Juletly.     Lucy  C.  McElroy. 
Another  Woman's  Territory.     Alien. 
Monopolies,  Past  and  Present.     J.  E.  Le 
Rossignol. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

Etidorhpa.     John  Uri  Lloyd. 

The     Pronunciation     of     10,000     Proper 

Names.      Mary    S.    and    Maryette    G. 

Mackery. 
Empresses  of  France.    H.  A.  Guerber. 
The  Eternal  Quest.    J.  A.  Stewart. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 

The  World's  Work.     Vol.   L   November, 

1900,  to  April,  1901. 
A  Journey  to  Nature.    J.  P.  Mowbray. 
The    Personal   Edition   of  George   Eliot. 

Vol.  2. 
The  Lion's  Brood.    Duffield  Osborne. 
The  Niagara  Book.    By  Mark  Twain,  W. 

D.  Howells,  E.  S.  Martin,  N.  S.  Shaler, 

etc.,  etc. 
Masters  of   Men.     Morgan   Robertson. 
The  Good   Red  Earth.     Eden  Phillpotts. 
Dutton  and  Company. 

The  Feeding  of  Infants.    Joseph  E.  Win- 
ters, M.D. 

Fenno  and  Company. 

The  Deuce  of  Hearts. 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company. 

Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.    George  Croly. 

In  Deep  Abyss.    George  Ohnet. 

For  Charlie's  Sake,  and  other  Lyrics  and 

Ballads.    J.  W.  Palmer. 
The    Transfiguration    of    Miss    Philura. 
Florence  M.  Kingsley. 

Grafton  Press. 

Newyorkitis.    John  H.  Girdner,  M.D. 
Harper  Brothers. 

The  Progress  of  the  Century.     By  Em- 
inent Specialists. 
Under  Studies.     Mary  E.  Wilkins. 
The  Love  Letters  of  Bismarck. 
Labor.    £mile  Zola. 

A   Victim   of   Circumstances.     Geraldine 
Aatheny. 


Flyr-Rods  and   Fly— Tackle.     Henry  P. 

Practical  Golf.    Walter  J.  Travis. 
Orations    and    Essays    of    Edward    John 
Phelps,  LL.D.    By  J.  G.  McCullough. 
Hinds  and  Noble. 

A    New   Beginner's   Latin   Book.     J.    C 
Hoch,  Ph.D.,  and  O.  T.  H.  Bert,  B.s! 
Jenkins,  W.  R. 

La  FHle  du  Chanoine.    Edmond  About. 

^A'?TE^^  ?°^^  G^'^e  to  Europe. 
Edited  by  E.  C  and  T.  L.  Stedman. 
Lane. 

The  Aristocrats. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company. 

In  Tibet  and  Chinese  Turkestan.     Capt. 

n..  ti,  P.  Deasy. 
A  Subaltern's  Letters  to  His  Wife. 

Si?hel  '''''^    ^''    ^'"'''^'      ^*^^^^ 

The  Later  Life  of  Harriet  Countess  Gran- 
ville.   Hon.  Mrs.  Oldfield. 
Queen   Victoria     18^-1901.     Richard   R. 
Holmes,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A. 
Lovell  Book  Company. 

The    Missing    Answers    to    an    English- 
woman's Love  Letters. 
MacmiUan  Company. 

Talks  on  Civics.    Henry  Holt. 

Voysey.    R.  O.  Prowse. 
McClurt,  Phillips  and  Company. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Petrel.    T.  J.  Hains 

Every  One  His  Own  Way.    Edith  Wyatt. 

The  Lovers  of  the  Woods.    W.  H.  Board- 
man. 

The  Children  of  the  Nations.    P.  Billow 

Five  Years  of  My  Life.    Alfred  Dreyful* 
Neely  Company. 

^ 'Ph  g'*''"^'^^  Affection.     N.  L  Gillman, 

Ogilvie  Publishing  Company. 

Mabel  Gordon.     R.  K.  D. 
Pott  and  Company. 

The  Social  Problem.    J.  A.  Hobson. 

Shakespeare's  Family.     C.  C.  Stopes. 

Early  Days  in  the  Maple  Sand.     K    A 
Young. 

Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Improvement  of  Towns  and  Cities. 

Charles  M.  Robinson. 
Logic     George  H.  Smith. 
The  Hall  of  Fame.    OfficiaJ  Book. 
Revcll  Company. 

^M^^^'^Br^^    Mbvemenls   in   America. 
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Russell. 

The  Illustrated  American  Stage.  A  Pic- 
torial Review  of  the  most  Recent  The- 
atrical Successes. 

Edna  May,  In  the  Girl  From  Up  There. 
A  Pictorial  Souvenir. 

The  Apocalypse.  Text  selected  from  The 
Revelation  of  Saint  John,  the  Divine. 
With  note  by  Fitzroy  Carrington. 

Scribner's  Sons. 

Bleak  House.    Charles  Dickens. 

Little  Dorrit.     Charles  Dickens. 

On  Peter's  Island.  Arthur  R.  Ropes  and 
Mary  E.  Ropes. 

Mistress  Nell.     G.  C.  Hazleton. 

The  Ways  of  the  Service.  Frederick  Pal- 
mer. 

The  Old  New  York  Frontier.  Francis  W. 
Halsey. 

The  White  Cottage.    Zack. 

The  Delectable  Mountains.  Arthur  Col- 
toy. 

A  Reading  of  Life.    George  Meredith. 

The  Church.  (Ecclesia.)  George  D. 
Boardman,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

David  Copperfield.     Charles  Dickens. 

Barnaby  Rudge.    Charles  Dickens. 

Great  Expectations.    Charles  Dickens. 

Our  Mutual  Friend.     Charles  Dickens. 

The  Prose  Dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen. 

The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  Tighe  Hop- 
kins. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company. 

Blue  Shirt  and  Khaki.  J.  F.  J.  Archi- 
bald. 

Stokes  and  Company. 

A  Maryland  Manor.    Frederic  Emory. 
Philbrick  Howell.    Albert  Kimross. 
Prince  Rupert,  the  Buccaneer.     Cutcliffe 

Hyne. 
The  Compleat  Bachelor.    Oliver  Onions. 

Treat  and  Company. 

The  Changing  View-Point  in  Religious 
Thought.  Henry  T.  Colestock,  A.M., 
B.D. 

Whittaker. 

The  Son  of  Amram.  Rev.  G.  M. 
Royce. 

BOSTON. 

Badger  and  Company. 

The  Son  of  a  Tory.    Clinton  Scollard. 
Ginn  and  Company. 

Wigwam  Stories.    Mary  C.  Judd. 

Guzman  El  Bueno.    S.  Primer,  Ph.D. 

The  Working  Principles  of  Rhetoric 
John  F.  Genny. 

Heath  and  Company. 

The   Crofton   Boys.     Part   i.     H.    Mar- 

tineau. 
The   Crofton   Boys.     Part   2.     H.    Mar- 

tineau. 
The  Story  of  a  Donkey.    C.  F.  Dole. 
Waste  Not,  Want  Not,  and  other  Stories. 
The  Comedy  of  Errors.     S.  A.  Hiestand. 
The  Little  Lame  Prince.    Part  i.    D.  M. 

Mulock. 


The  Little  Lame  Prince.    Part  2.    D.  M. 

Mulock. 
Tales  from  Munchausen.    K  E.  Hale. 
The  Siege  of  Leyden.    W.  E.  Griffis. 
Grib  and  Fly.     C.  F.  Dole. 
The  Fairy  Stories.    J.  Ingelow. 
The  Winter's  Talc.    S.  A.  Hiestand. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 

Miss  Pritchard's  Wedding  Trip.    Clara  L. 
Burnham. 

The  Successors  of  Mary  the  First    Eliza- 
beth S.  P.  Ward. 

Under  the  Redwoods.    Bret  Harte. 

Penelope's    Irish    Experiences.     Kate    D. 
Wiggin. 

Titian.    E.  M.  Hurll. 

Life  and  Times  of  William  Lowndes. 
Mrs.  St.  Julien  Ravenel. 

Everyday  Birds.    B.  Torrey. 

Poems.     William  V.  Moody. 

John  Marshall.     J.  B.  Thayer. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant.    Walter  Allen. 

Lewis  and  Clark.     W.  R.  Lighton. 

Lee  and  Shepard. 

Under    McArthur    in    Luzon.      Edward 

Stratemeyer. 
Faneuil  Hall  and  Faneuil  Market.    A.  E. 
Brown. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

The  Master-Knot  oi  Human  Fate.     Ellis 

Meredith. 
Sir  Christopher.    Maud  W.  Goodwin. 

Lothrop  Publishing  Company. 

The  Dreams  of  My  Youth.     E.  P.  Ten- 

ney. 
Jack   Morgan,   A   Boy  of   1812.     W.    O. 

Stoddard. 
The    Trend    of    the    Centuries.      A.    W. 

Archibald. 
Mag  and  Margaret.     Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden. 

(Pansy.) 
An  Aerial  Runaway.     W.  P.  and  C.   P. 

Chipman. 
How  They  Succeeded.    O.  S.  Mardey. 
Pauline.     Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden.     (Pansy.) 
Under  the  Allied  Flags.    E.  S.  Brooks. 
Paul  T ravers'  Adventures.    S.  S.  Clover. 
Camp  Venture.    G.  C.  Eggleston. 
The  Potter  and  the  Clay.    Maud  Howard 

Peterson. 

West  Company. 

The  •Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Jesus.    George 
W.  Buckley. 

BUFFALO. 
Wenborne- Sumner  Company. 

Women  of  Tennyson.    Janes  E.  Snow. 

CHICAGO. 
McClurg   and   Company. 

Birth,  A  New  Chance.    C.  Bradford. 
Garcilaso.    J.  B.  Ellis. 

Jamieson,  Higgins  and  Company. 

The  Warners.    Gertrude  P.  Daniels. 
Stone  and  Company. 

The  Love  of  an  Uncrowned  Queen.    W. 
H.  Wilkins.  ^  . 
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CLEVELAND,  O. 
Imperial  Press. 

American  Orators  and  Oratory. 
JACKSON,  MISS. 
Baptist  Orphanage  Press. 

From  Error's  Chain.    L.  S.  Foster. 

LONDON. 
Bell  and  Sons. 

Pintoricchio.     £.  M.  Phillipps. 

PELHAM,  N.  Y.  

Gestefeld  Publishing  Company. 

The   Builder  and  the  Plan.     Ursula   N. 
Gestefeld. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Altemus  Company. 

The    Woman    Who    Trusted.      Will    N. 

Harben. 
Montanye,   or  the   Slavers  of   Old   New 
York.    W.  O.  Stoddard. 

Coates  and  Company. 

The  Tower  of  Wye.     William  H.   Bab- 
cock. 
In  Search  of  Mademoiselle.  George  Gibbs. 

McKay. 

Age  of  Chivalry.    Thomas  Bulfinch. 
Jacobs  and  Company. 

Following  Christ.     Floyd  W.  Thomkins. 

The  Great  Mystery.     E.  M.  JefFerys  and 
W.  H.  Jefferys. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Robertson,  A.  M. 

The  Lion  at  the  Well.    Lionel  Josaphare. 
For   the   Blue   and   Gold.     Joy   Lichten- 

stein. 
Speeches  and  Addresses.     D.  M.  Delmas. 

SYDNEY,  N.  S.  W. 
Dymock. 

Poems,  by  Agnes  L.  Storrie. 
WASHINGTON. 
Government  Printing  Office. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 1897.  United  States  National 
Museum.  2. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 1899.  United  States  National 
Museum.    3. 

Neal  and  Company. 

The  Last  Man.     N.  M.   McLoughlin. 
Lowdermilk  and  Company. 

The    Songs    of    Alca^us.      James    S.    E. 
Smith. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand  as  sold  be- 
tween April  I,  1901,  and  May  i,  1901. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  follow- 
ing lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned. 


NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 

1.  The  Story  of  Sarah.     Forsslund.     (Bren- 

tano.)     $1.50. 

2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Octopus.     Norris.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Penelope's     Irish     Experiences.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

6.  Truth  Dexter.     McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Landmarks  of  New  York  City.     Ullmann. 

(Appleton.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Mountain  Lover.   Garland.    (Ccnlury.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Four  Estate.     Valdes.     (Brentano.)     $1.50. 

5.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Boweri-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Ralph     Marlowe.       Naylor.       (Saalficld.) 

$1.50.' 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

1.  Rhymes    from    Time    to    Time.      Doane. 

(Riggs  Printing  Co.)    $1.50  net. 

2.  Your   Uncle   Lew.      Sherlock-      (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Clayton  Halowell.     Van  Praag.     (Fenno.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

5.  In  the  Name  of  a  Woman.     March mont. 

(Stokes.)    $1^50. 

6.  Ralph  Marlowe.  Naylor.    (Saalficld.)   $1.50. 

ATLANTA,   GA. 

1.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Richard   Yea  and   Nay.     Hewlett.      (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  King's  Pawn.     Drummond.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Eben     Holdcn.       Bacheller.        (Lothrop.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Ways  of  the  Service.    Palmer.     (Scrib- 

ner.)     $1.50. 

6.  The   Visits   of   Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 


Emory.      (Stokes.) 


(Ginn  &  Co.) 


BALTIMORE,   MD. 

1.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

2.  A    Maryland    Manor. 

$1.50. 

3.  Bird  Portraits.    Thompson. 

$1.50. 

4.  Like  Another  Helen.     Horton. 
Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Nell   Gwyn.     Moore.      (Brentano.)     $1.50. 

6.  Nature's  Garden.     Blanchen.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)     $300. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
I.  Carolina  Cavalier.     Eggleston.     (Lothrop.) 


(Bowen- 


$1.50. 
2.  Clayton  Halowell.     Van 

Jl  CO,  uigiiizea  uy 
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3.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Truth  Dexter.     McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Alice     of     Old     Vincenncs.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Making   of   Christopher    Ferringham. 

Dix.     (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  The    Turn    of    the    Road.      Frothingham. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill    Co.)      $i.5a 

4.  When  Blades  Are  Out  and  Love's  Afield. 

Brady.     (Lippincott.)     $1.50. 

5.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 

6.  Inn  of  the  Silver  Moon.    Veile.     (Stone.) 

$1.25. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill    Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Eben     Holden.       Bacheller.        (Lothrop.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Garcilaso.       Ellis.       (McClurg     &     Co.) 

$1.25. 

4.  Like   Another  Helen.     Horton.      (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Richard   Yea   and   Nay.     Hewlett.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

6.  Your    Uncle   *Lew.      Sherlock.      (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

1.  Eben     Holden.       Bacheller.        (Lothrop.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Uncle  Terry.     Munn.     (Lee  &  Shcpard.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Alice     of     Old      Vincenncs.      Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Babs,  the  Impossible.     Grand.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Story  of  Sarah.     Forsslund.     (Brentano.) 

$1.50. 

CLEVELAND,   O. 

1.  The    Turn    of    the    Road.      Frothingham. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Truth  Dexter.     McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  When  Blades  Are  Out  and  Love's  Afield. 

Brady.      (Lippincott.)     $1.50. 

4.  Ralph       Marlowe.       Naylor.       (Saalfield.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Richard   Yea  and  Nay.     Hewlett.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

6.  Dwellers     in     Hills.       Post.       (Putnam.) 

$1.25. 

DENVER,  COL. 

1.  Eben     Holden.       Bacheller.        (Lothrop.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Quincy   Adams   Sawyer.     Pidgin.      (Clark 

Publishing   Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Heritage  of  Unrest.    Overton.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 


5.  The  King's  Pawn.     Drummond.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Her    Mountain    Lover.      Garland.      (Cen- 

tury.)    $1.50. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

1.  That  Main  waring  Affair.     Barbour.     (Lip- 

pincott.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Babs,  the  Impossible.     Grand.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Heritage  of  Unrest    Overton.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  The       Cardinal's      Snuff-Box.        Harland. 

(Lane.)     $1.50. 

6.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  Like   Another   Helen.     Horton.      (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Eben     Holden.       Bacheller.        (Lothrop.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Son  of  Austerity.     Knight.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Monsieur    Beaucaire.      Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  Stringtown  on  the   Pike.     Lloyd.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer.    Pidgin.     (Clark.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Sky  Pilot.     Connor.     (Rcvell.)     $1.25. 

3.  Eben     Holden.       Bacheller.        (Lothrop.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Richard  Yea  and   Nay.     Hewlett.      (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.    Thompson. 

(Scribner.)     $2.00. 

6.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  The  Heritage  of  Unrest.    Overton.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

2.  Mexico  City.    Percival.     (Stone.)     $1.25. 

3.  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.     Hewlett.      (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

4.  A       Woman       Tenderfoot.         Thompson. 

(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)     $2.00: 

5.  The      Cardinal's      Snuff-Box.        Harland. 

(Lane.)     $1.50. 

6.  Paola  and   Francesca.     Phillips.      (Lane.) 

$1.25. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  The    Inlander.       Robertson.       (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Every    Inch    a    King.      Sawyer.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The   King  of  Honey   Island.     Thompson. 

(Dallingham.)    $1.50. 

4.  Like   Another   Helen.     Horton.      (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Octopus.     Norris.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  A    Carolina    Cavalier.      Eggleston.      (Lo- 

throp.)   $1.50.      i '^^"  "y  ^j^^^L^ 
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NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Tribune  Primer.    Field.    (Dickerman.) 

50  cents  net. 

3.  Up  From  Slavery.    Washington.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50  net. 

4.  The  Octopus.     Norris.     (Doubleday»  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Babs,  the  Impossible.     Grand.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Visits  of   Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Truth  Dexter.  McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Richard   Yea  and   Nay.     Hewlett.      (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

5.  Love  Letters  of  the  King.    Gathline.     (Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Like   Another   Helen.     Horton.      (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Babs,  the  Impossible.     Grand.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  In  the  Name  of  a  Woman.     Marchmont. 

(Stokes.)    $1.50. 

4.  Observations  of  Henry.     Jerome.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

5.  A      Soldier      of      Virgfinia.        Stevenson. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Bird      Portraits.        Thompson.        (Ginn.) 

$1.50. 

PITTSBURG,   PA. 

1.  The    Turn    of    the    Road.      Frothingham. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Alice     of       Old  Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Journey  to  Nature.     Mowbray.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The     Sentimentalists.       Pier.       (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Truth  Dexter.     McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

1.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Every    Inch    a    King.      Sawyer.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  In  the  Name  of  a  Woman.     Marchmont. 

(Stokes.)     $1.50. 

4.  Truth  Dexter.     McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Silver    Skull.      Crockett.      (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 
I.  Eben     Holden.       Bacheller.        (Lothrop.) 
$1.50. 


2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  McLoughlin  and  Old  Oregon.    Dye.     (Mc- 

Clurg.)     $1.50. 

4.  Stories   of   Oregon.     Dye.      (Whitaker   & 

Ray.)     so  cents. 

5.  Richard  Yea  and   Nay.     Hewlett.     (Mac- 

millan.)      $1.50. 

6.  The  Heritage  of  Unrest.    Overton.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

1.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Mountain    Lover.      Garland.      (Cen- 

tury.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Visits   of  Elizabeth.     Glyn,     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Sir  Christopher.    Goodwin.     (Little,  Brown 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer.     Pidgin.     (Clark.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Eben     Holden.       Bacheller.        (Lothrop.) 

$1.50. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  Eben     Holden.       Bacheller.        (Lothrop.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Your    Uncle    Lew.      Sherlock.      (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Turn    of    the    Road.       Frothingham. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill    Co.)     $1.50. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1.  For    the    Blue    and    Gold.      Lichtenstein. 

(Robertson.)      $1.50. 

2.  Speeches   and   Addresses.     Delmas.  (Rob- 

ertson.)    $2.50. 

3.  Heritage    of    Unrest.      Overton.       (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

4.  Richard  Yea  and   Nay.     Hewlett.     (Mac- 

mil  Ian.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  -Octopus.     Norris.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  In  the  Name  of  a  Woman.     Marchmont. 

(Stokes.)     $1.50. 

4.  Eben     Holden.       Bacheller.        (Lothrop.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The   King  of   Honey   Island.     Thompson. 

(Dillingham.)     $1.25. 

6.  Richard  Yea  and   Nay.     Hewlett.      (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  The  Octopus.     Norris.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer.     Pidgin.     (Clark.) 

$1.50.  ^ 

3.  Lords    of    the    North.  ,  ^LlS!.^!  (Taylor.) 
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4.  Babs,  the  Impossible.     Grand.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Alice     of       Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Mcrrill    Co.)      $1.50. 

6.  John     Henry.       McHugh.       (Dillingham.) 

75  cents. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Eben     Holden.       Bacheller.       (Lothrop.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.     Hewlett.     (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

4.  Eleanor.     Ward.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

5.  Monsieur  Beaucaire.  Tarkington.   (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

6.  The      Cardinal's      Snuff-Box.        Harland. 

(Lane.)     $1.50. 

TOLEDO,  O. 

1.  Eben     Holden.       Bacheller.       (Lothrop.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Sweetheart    Mariette.      Thompson.      (Lip- 

pincott.)     $1.50. 

4.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Babs,  the  Impossible.     Grand.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Like   Another  Helen.     Horton.      (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

1.  In  the  Name  of  a  Woman.     Marchmont. 

(Longmans.)     75  cents  and  $1.25. 

2.  Babs,  the  Impossible.     Grand.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Her    Mountain    Lover.     Garland.      (Copp- 

Clark  Co.)     75  cents  and  $1.50. 

5.  Lest    We    Forget.      Hocking.       (Briggs.) 

75  cents  and  $1.25. 

6.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Briggs.)     75  cents  and  $1.25. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
X.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 
$1.50. 

2.  Eben     Holden.       Bacheller.       (Lothrop.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 


4.  Mistress     Nell.       Hazleton.       (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The    Sky   Pilot     Connor.      (Revell    Co.) 

$1.25. 

6.  Wanted;  A  Matchmaker.     Ford.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $2.00. 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

1.  Up  From  Slavery.    Washington.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Your   Uncle   Lew.     Sherlock;      (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Without  a  Warrant    Brooks.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Penelope's     Irish     Experiences.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

6.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $i.5a 


From  the  above  lists  the  six  best  selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system : 

POINTS 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives    10 

a  u  2^      a  u  44  g 

3d  "  "  "  7 

4th  "  '*  "  6 

5th  "  "  "  5 

6th  "  "  "  4 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.    Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50 181 

2.  The      Visits      of      Elizabeth.      Glyn. 

(Lane.)    $1.50 164 

3.  Eben  Holden.      Bacheller.      (Lothrop 

&  Co.)    $1.50 104 

4.  Richard  Yea-and-Nay.  Hewlett.  (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50 59 

5.  Like       Another       Helen.        Horton. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50 56 

The   Turn   of  the   Road.    Frothing- 

ham.        (Houghton,     Mifflin     & 

Co.)    $1.50 35 

Truth    Dexter.      McCall.       (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.)     $1.50 35 
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EBEN  HOLDEN 

By      IRVING      BACHELLER         $1.50 

Rev.  J.   M.   PULLMAN,  D.D.,  says:  -^ 

"The  tide  has  turned  against  the  so-called  realistic  fiction.  We  celebrate  the 
success  of  a  sound  and  wholesome  idealism,  glorifying  common  life.  After  the 
long  reign  of  morbid  studies  of  the  morbidities  of  humanity,  the  success  of 
'  Eben  Holden '  shows  the  hunger  of  the  people  for  a  bright,  clean,  sympa- 
thetic story  that  ends  well  and  leaves  a  good  taste  in  the  mouth." 

A  CAROLINA 
^    C  AVA  L  I  E  R 

By     GEORGE      CART      EGGLESTON 

Illustrated     by      C.      D.      WILLIAMS  $  ^  -  S  ^ 

A  historical  romance  of  love,  loyalty  and  fighting 
in  the  Carolinas  during  the  British  invasion  of  1780. 

**  As  a  love  story  it  is  sweet  and  true;  as  a  patriotic  novel  it  is  grand  and  inspiring. 
We  have  seldom  found  a  stronger  and  simpler  appeal  to  our  manhood  and  our  love 
than  this  historical  romance. " — Home  Advocate ^  Philadelphia^ 


^he  POTTER  AND 

g/^c  c  E  AY ;  ^  yo>'.yA''i 

By      maud      HOWARD      PETERSON 

Illustrated      by      CHARLOTTE      HARDING 

i2mo,  cloth,  rough  edges,  gilt  top,   $1.50  -^ 

A  strong  and  forceful  novel.  The  motive  is  love  versus  loyalty.  The  characters 
are  unique,  the  plot  is  puzzling,  and  the  action  is  dramatic.  Readers  of 
the  advance  sheets  have  pronounced  it  a  romance  of  rare  strength  and  beauty. 
It  is  by  a  new  writer  of  great  promise;  the  scenes  are  laid  in  America,  Scotland 
and  India;    and  the  story  is  wonderfully  viv'd  and  absorbing. 

I.OTHROP    PUBI.ISHING    COMPANY  ^  ^    BOSTON 
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Soap    \ 
for        I 

''^^{ofevery  sort  J 
It      ^ 

Saves 

limePaiieni 
MoneyHeall] 
Wear  Tear 


tnd  woolens  demand  Pearline- 


mil'^lons    itproiimas  the  life  of  dllfairics 
p  and  restores  thdr original  beauty. 


""^Berkeley 

Berkeley  and  Boylston  Sts. 
BOSTON 

A  mtMlern  hotels  ]iarticularlv 
adiiptcd  Itt  transient  ^uff^ts.  Kiisj- 
of  acctiis  to  !iU  parts  of  the  city  and 
fluburbs.  KlectriL'  i-ars  j>a!is  the 
door.     Cviii'int*  imexcelkd. 

American  or  European  Plan 

I  JOHN  A,  SHERLOCK 


REST£iG 


I  Boys'&Qirls' 
Pajamettes 


l\*T  tii(;Jit  ^v»^r,  sizes  2^  to  B  yrs. 
Ill  \\\\  tht*  i»r>*t:y  fn!or1ng*5.witJi 
].ji^|i  fa«toninKs  oti  tJvejauk<?t. 

Oxford  Cloth,  75Cm 
Scotch  FlaiineK$1.9a, 


Oar  I'jimlnjTuo.  in  new  forniji^slinis  umrly 
Z.nOO  Articles  far  Children, 

in- re  thsiJi  ii:il  UA  I  hr'tii  i  lluritmu*!.  M-iUon  rt*ceiM 

'if  thi^  ;i^lvorti'^f'mi-iit  run  I  4  I'l-nts  jtostag^. 


J    AddfcsisDcp't  \2    60-62  W.  23d  St^NewYork 


PAVI5  OFFICE  ESTABLISHED  (S46 

2  RUE  tiLUCK 

M.  Knocdier  &  Co. 


Successors  to  GOUPIL  &  CO. 


Paintings,  Water-Colors 

Etchings  and  Engravings 

Framing  of  All  Kinds 

Paintings  Repaired  and 
Restored 


355  Fifth  Ave.,  cor.  34th  St. 
New  York. 
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PIANOLA  IN  USE  WITH  UPRIGHT  PIANO 

THE    WORD    PIANOLA 

AND  WHAT  IT  MEANS 

HE  WORD  "PIANOLA" 
has  been  so  often  brought  to 
one's  attention  that  the  reali- 
zation that  it  must  mean  some- 
thing forces  itself  upon  one. 

This  feeling  is  strengthened  by  the 
wonderful  growth  of  its  popularity. 
Musicians  and  laymen  alike  are  purcha- 
sing Pianolas,  and  both  are  equally  en- 
thusiastic regarding  the  pleasure  they 
realize  from  the  instrument's  use  in 
their  homes. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  an  article 
for  which  there  is  no  precedent.  Briefly 
stated,  the  Pianola  is  an  instrument  by 
means  of  which  any  one  can  play  upon 
the  piano  any  pianoforte  selection  ever 
composed  —  no  matter  how  difficult. 
The  player  controls  the  expression  and 


therefore  experiences  all  the  pleasure 
of  hand-playing. 

The  popularity  of  the  piano,  despite 
its  thousands  of  compositions  locked 
behind  a  baffling  technique,  makes  the 
enthusiasm  created  by  the  Pianola  read- 
ily understood. 

Music  is  desirable  under  all  circum- 
stances, but  in  no  place  is  it  more  ap- 
preciated than  in  the  summer  home.  It 
is  naturally  here,  away  from  musical 
centers,  that  the  Pianola  has  come  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  necessity.  In  these 
far-away  retreats  there  are  many  occa- 
sions when  a  little  music,  either  on  the 
veranda  or  indoors,  is  a  decided  acquisi- 
tion. With  a  house-party  to  entertain, 
an  impromptu  dance  or  college  "sing  "  is 
often  needed,  and  the  Pianola  provides 
an  ever-ready  accompaniment;  or,  if 
desired,  a  concert  with  a  Paderewski  or 
Hofmann  program  can  be  given  at  a 
moment's  notice.  In  fact,  every  taste 
may  be  gratified,  whether  it  calls  for 
grand  or  light  opera,  rag-time  favorites, 
old-fashioned  melodies,  or  acconipani- 
ments  for  solo  or  chorus  singing,  violin 
or  "  cello." 

The  price  of  the  Pianola  is  but  $250,, 
yet  it  makes  the  piano  worth  all  it  was 
intended  to  be  worth. 

visitors  always  welcome.  Our  instruments  are  gladly 
shown  to  the  merely  curious  as  well  as  to  intending  pur- 
chasers. If  unable  to  call  at  our  warerooms,  write  for  Cat- 
alogue   A,  describing  the  Pianola. 

The   Aeolian    Company 

New  York,    18  West  Twenty-third  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  500  Fulton  Street 
Cincinnati,  C,  124  East  Fourth  Street 


Philadelphia,  C.  J.  Heppe  & 
Son 

Chi  capo,  Lyon  $i  Healy 

BoHton, The  M.  Steincrt  &  Sons 
Co. 

Montreal,  The  L.  E.  N.  Pratte 
Co. 

Baltimore.  Wm.  Knabe  A:  Co. 

W.Tshing^ton,  Wm.  Knabe  & 
Co. 

Pittshurg,  C.  C.  Mellor  Co. 

San  Fraacisco,  Kohler  &  Chase 

Los  Antfelcs.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Music  Co. 

Portland,  Ore..  M.  B.  Wells  Co 

Buffalo,  n.  Tracy  Balcom 


Sole  Affcnts  for  Australasia,  HENRY  M.  BIRQB  &  CO.,  Sydney,  Australia 
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Duluth.  Duluth  Music  Co. 
New  Oileans.  Philip  Werlein 
Detroit.  Crinnell  Bros. 
Toronto.  The   Mason  &  Risch 

Piano  C... 
Salt  Lake  City,  Daynes  Music 

Co. 
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INK-FLINGS 

Can  you  do  it  ?    Try  it  with  a  few  drops  of  ink  and  a  folded  piece  of  paper 


I- 


Copyright,  1901,  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 


ABOVE  OTHER  PEOPLE 


Golf  and  Cycling. — **  Shall  I  play  golf  this  year  ?  Why,  yes.  But  I  am 
going  to  devote  less  time  to  golf  and  more  time  to  cycling  this  year  than  last, 
and  I'll  tell  you  why,"  said  one  of  a  group  of  young  business  men  on  a  Staten  Island 
boat  last  week.  **  When  I  invest  in  a  bicycle  I  know  that  the  heaviest  part  of  my 
investment  has  been  made.  When  I  invested  in  a  set  of  golf  clubs  and  a  dozen 
balls  as  the  result  of  having  accepted  an  invitation  to  try  my  hand  at  the  game  over 
the  links  of  the  local  club,  I  soon  found  that  my  expenses  had  but  just  begun. 
Golf  clubs  are  of  no  use  without  links  on  which  to  use  them,  and  this  privilege 
meant  my  joining  a  club.  Then  my  wife  caught  the  fever,  and  decided  that  she, 
too,  wanted  to  become  a  club  member.  That  meant  another  membership  and  another 
set  of  clubs,  to  say  nothing  of  a  golfing  costume  which  cost  just  about  three  times 
as  much  as  any  ladies'  cycling  costume.  Then  there  were  locker  expenses  and 
various  little  club  house  extras  which  all  of  us  know,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inevi- 
table round  or  two  of  refreshments  on  the  club  house  balcony  after  the  game.  Golf 
balls,  too,  are  expensive,  and  they  have  an  annoying  way  of  disappearing,  never 
to  return,  while  a  set  of  clubs,  even  with  the  best  of  care,  will  not  last  forever. 
Finally  my  wife  decided  to  put  up  a  prize  and  extend  an  invitation  to  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  her  fellow  members  to  compete  for  it.  The  luncheon  afterward  was  served 
in  the  club  house,  and — well,  altogether,  while  golf  is  a  grand  game,  I  think  I'll 
pay  a  little  more  attention  to  my  old  safety  this  year,  and  don't  know  but  what  I 
will  advise  the  madam  to  do  the  same  thing." 
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Jhe20"Cemury, 


SNAPi 

HOOK  AND  EYE 


'  Jhe20tentury,  ^ 
-  .  Hook      ^- 


It  doses  by  a  touchy  and  you  hear  it  close*  These  are  two 
strong  points — bear  them  in  mind. 

With  the  old-fashioned  hook  you  grope  about  vainly  for  a  while 
and  finally  catch  something — you  don't  know  exactly  what.  It  may 
by  some  good  fortune  be  the  eye,  but  it  is  just  as  likely  to  be  the 
dress  or  the  trimming,  through  which  it  will  tear,  leaving  your  garment 
both  unfastened  and  marred.  With  the  SNAP  HOOK  AND  EYE 
there  is  nothing  of  this  kind ;  all  that  is  needed  is  a  touch  in  the 
right  place  -and  you  know  it  is  the  right  place  because  you  hear  the 
click  of  the  tiny  steel  spring. 

The  SNAP  HOOKS  save  gowns  because  they  all  work 
equally  wcU,  If  a  fastener  here  and  there  gives  way  or  opens,  the 
extra  strain  on  those  remaining  closed  will  destroy  the  shape  of  the 
garment.  SNAP  HOOKS  are  reliable*  They  all  stay  closed  till  a 
sharp  pull  on  the  hook  side  of  the  garment  releases  them. 

It  is  surprising  that  up-to-date  dressmakers  should  use  such  a 
behind-the-times  article  as  the  old-fashioned  hook.  There  is  not  one 
single  particular  in  which  the  SNAP  HOOK  does  not  excel  all 
other  hooks.  Any  woman  who  does  not  use  it  is  doing  an  injustice 
to  her  gowns.     Made  in  sizes  3  and  4, 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  send  10  cents  for  a  sample 
card*     Say  whether  white  or  black. 


Vlhe  20^Centurv^ 

Hook 


SNAP  HOOK  &  EYE  CO. 

377  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK   CITY 


H00K-"E^^ 

VTVie20CenturVy; 
-   .  Honk   .    " 
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C.  n.  COOPER,  Successor  to 


The  Westminster 

COPLEY  SQUARE, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

For    both  Permanent  and  Transient 
Guests 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 
HARRY  L  BROWN,  Manager 


Julian  Hawthorne,  the  author,  is  constant  in  liis  devotion  to  bicycling. 
He  Siiys  :  *'  If  it  is  exhilarating  to  see  a  man  or  woman  on  a  bicycle,  it  is  a  hundred- 
fold as  exhilarating  to  be  on  one.  The  rider  on  his  wheel  is  as  independent  and 
capable  as  mortal  man  can  be.  His  wheel  and  he  are  one.  It  seems  to  obey  his 
thoughts  and  to  share  his  emotions.  It  lives  with  his  life ;  it  reflects  his  idiosyn- 
crasies. It  lingers  along  lovely  lanes,  as  if  it  enjoyed  with  him  the  exquisite 
scenery  of  tree  and  meadow  and  flower.  It  skims  like  a  bird  along  level  highways, 
laughing  at  distances  and  taking  miles  at  a  flight;  it  climbs  hills  as  if  gravitation 
were  suspended  and  it  coasts  down  declivities,  through  landscapes  green  with  sum- 
mer, as  swiftly  and  smoothly  as  toboggans  shoot  down  the  snowy  slopes  of  Mon- 
treal. The  bicycle  is  the  ideal  means  of  travel ;  it  is  free  from  the  dust  and  rattle 
and  wearisome  monotony  of  the  railway,  with  its  cinders,  its  foul  atmosphere,  its 
cars  to  be  changed,  its  tickets  to  be  punched,  and  it  leaves  the  mind  of  the  rider 
free.  In  a  word,  it  affords  all  the  fun  and  none  of  the  worry  of  other  modes  of 
conveyance,  and  to  travel  on  it  costs  no  more  than  to  sit  at  home.  The  wheel 
accommodates  itself  equally  to  solitude  and  to  society.  It  is  in  the  first  place  a 
companion  in  itself.  Its  owner  seems  to  feel  an  affection  for  it  similar  to  that  of 
the  horseman  for  his  horse.  With  this  silent,  obedient  companion  he  can  be  alone, 
yet  never  alone.  He  is  proud  of  its  achievements  and  jealous  of  its  renown.  He 
will  defend  its  cause  against  all  rivals  and  match  it  against  all  competition.  It  is 
associated  in  his  memory  with  delightful  experiences,  with  arduous  undertakings, 
with  stirring  episodes.  He  is  grateful  to  it  for  health  and  strength,  for  acquaint- 
ance with  beautiful  scenes  and  unfamiliar  regions." 
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FA  M  OUS 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

^    THREE     ' 


PER- DOZEN. 

CABINET  SIZE. 
144-0  BROADWAY, 

'+Otj>  STREET, 


MRS.  HELEN  HAMILTON, 


J8  W*  45th  St., 
New  York. 


Voice  Placing  in  Song  and  Speech* 
Scientific  Face  Resonance* 
The  Art  of  Singing^and  of  Reading* 
Diction  in  Engluhj,  r  rench^  German^ 
Italian* 


Rider  Isents  Wanted 

One  In  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit 
Bunplo  IMU  Bictjcto.     B£8T  MAKES 

I90lllod«ls,$l0to$l8 

tf  k  *W  Models,  blfli  rrade,  $7  to$f2. 


«M  makes  and  models,  oood  ae  new, 
f  a  to  $8.  Great  Factory  Clearing 
i>.\U  at  half  factoiy  cost  We  ahip 
av  'rvOiere  on  approval  and  ten  daj« 
tri .  l1  without  a  cent  in  adTanoa. 
EMRMA  BtOrOLEiUMbat- 
iTtif  Catalogues  for  as.  We  have  a 
V  •  •  ciderfa  1  proposition  to  Agents  for 
fi^n.  Write  at  once  for  onr  Bargain 
Ltst  uid  j?j>  -  tal  Offer.         Address  Dept.  172  C 

m£AD  OYOLEOOm,  Ohtomgo 
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TREASURY  STOCK  0rfERIN6» 

100,000  Sh.ir.'^  \-U\\)i    i  '[■•  AKI/ONA   liiPlM/KK  i  .O.,   »t 
35c.,  par  ^2.00.     ^Dividend  monihly  ^  01  t%.) 

100,000  Shares  AMALGAMATED  GOLD  AND  COPPER, 
at  25c.,  par  $1.00. 

100,000  Shares  UNION   CONSOLIDATED  OIL  CO.,  at 
2SC.,  par  $1.00.    (Dividend  monthly  i-;  of  i%.) 
DIvMead  payiaf  Hiatal,  <»il  aad  saelter  stocks,  listed  and 

oslistod,  our  spcoalty. 

Booklets  giving  our  successful  plan  of  realizing  the  lar^e 

profits  of  legitimate  mining,  oil  and  5melter  investments, 

subscription  blanks,   full  particulars,  etc.,  sent  free  en  r*> 

plication. 

DOUGLAS.  UCEY  &  CO.,  Kl^lrAirfnf "' 

•6  BrMdwaj  aaa  17  Ifvw  St.,  Kew  York. 
vi._-u-_-  (  New  York  Consolidated  Stock  Exchange, 
members  1  ^09  Angeles,  Cal.,  Stock  Exchange. 

BRANCHES— Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Prescott, 
Ariz.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  St.  John,  N.  B  ,  Montreal,  Can., 
I>ondon,  Eng. 


I      I      I      •'    I'll      |!    I      HI 


BECKER  BROTHERS  | 
DESIGNERS  and  ENGRAVERS  of  j 

[EOOK  ^AMPS  { 

24-26  EAST   J3TH  ST*,  NEW  YORK    ! 


II    |l'l<    IHI     •'  I   l|.    I   III   I 


Letters  Copied  While  Writing 

Noprew;  nowater;nobrnxh;nowork.  Any  Ink; 
any  pen;  any  paper.  Our  Peii-CarlK)n  never  smuts; 
our  clip  holdsp.Tper  firm.  Write  with  no  extra  pressure, 
and  our  Pen-Carbon  Letter  Book  produces  a  perfect 
copy.  For  letters,  bills,  etc.  Can  be  used  anywhere. 
If  your  stationer  di>es  not  keep  it,  write  for  free  speci- 
men of  work.  Address  Dept.  8. 
Pnr.€ARII05  HINIFOLO  CO.,  liS-Lt  Ceatra  St.,  Kew  York 
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DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 
RETAIL  DEPARTMENT 


rW]  E  HAVE  A  SMALL 

IaI  print  DEPART- 
MENT  IN  WHICH 
ARE  TO  BE  FOUND 
SOME  VERY  CHOICE 
THINGS.  WE  DESCRIBE 
BELOW  A  FEW  FINE 
ETCHINGS  SELECTED 
FROM   OUR  STOCK 


PORTRAIT  OF  SHAKESPEARE 

Etched  by  Flameng  from  the  Chandos  portrait  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  London. 

I.  A  remarque  proof  on  vellum,  signed  by  Flameng. 
Size  of  picture,  ijx22j4  inches.     Price,  $75.00  net. 

II.  A     remarque     proof     on     Japan     paper.        Price, 

$50.00  net. 

III.  Unsigned    proof   on    hand-made    paper.       Price, 

$18.00  net. 


^ 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

372   FIFTH   AVENUE,    NEW   YORK 


«^ 
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DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 
RETAIL  DEPARTMENT 

PORTRAITS  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
AND  MARTHA  WASHINGTON 

A  set  of  two  etchings  by  T.  Johnson,  from  the  Gilbert  Stuart  portraits; 
one  of  250  signed  artist's  proofs;  size  of  picture,  12  x  13^  inches.  Price 
for  the  set,  $20.00  net. 


r  • 


U 


PORTRAIT  OF  LORD  TENNYSON 

Etched  by  Paul  Rajon,  from  a  drawing  from  life.  An  unsigned  proof  on 
hand-made   paper.      Size   of   picture,  12  x  15!  inches.     Price,  $18.00  net. 

PORTRAIT  OF  FRANZ  LISZT 

Etched  by  Rippe-Ronai,  from  a  painting  from  life  by  Munkacsy.  Unsigned 
proof  on  hand-made  paper.  Size  of  picture,  11x14!  inches.  Price, 
$5.00  net.      Signed  proof  of  same  on  Japan  paper.     Price,  $18.00  ne/, 

PORTRAIT  OF  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

Etched  by  W.  H.  W.  Bricknell.  »Signed  proof  on  vellum.  Size  of 
picture,  i2^x  16^  inches.      Price,  $20.00  net. 


^ 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

372   FIFTH   AVENUE,   NEW   YORK 
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PLAIN   AND   ARTISTIC 

IN    ALL    VARIETIES   OF    LEATHER 


OLD  BOOKS  CLEANED  AND  MENDED     .    *    .    •     PLATES  INLAID 
ART  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS  BOUND  AT  MODERATE  PRICES 

JAMES   MACDONALD,  32-4  Lafayette  Place,  New  York  City 


The 


TYPEWRITER. 


Leads  in 

Ease  of  OperaLtioa 
Minimum  of  Noise 
Completeness  of  Equipment 
Fine  Mimeograph  Stencils 
Highest  Grade  of  Work 

Write  for  Booklet  "Why  ?'' 

American  Writing  Machine  Company, 
302  broadway.  new  york. 


^N    ENDO  JFED 
THEATRE 

Two  important  articUs  on  this  subject  of 
vital  interest  to  every  lover  of  the  playhouse 
by  Mr.  E.  II.  Sotttern,  the  distinjruished 
actor,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Palmer,  the  iveiJknown 
manajirer,  afpear   in    the  June   number  of 

^he  theatre 

High  class  Illustrated  Monthly  devoted  to  the  Stage 
Edited    by    ARTHUR    HORNBLOW 

Superb  cover  printed  in  six  colors  representing  Mr. 
Richard  Mansfield  as  King  Henry  V  and  numerous 
large  pictures  of  scenes  from  the  current  plays  and 
portraits  of  artists.  Principal  pictorial  features 
include  full  page  pictures  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  produc- 
tion of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,''  "  Diplomacy," 
as  performed  by  the  Empire  Stock  Company,  **  Mis- 
tress Nell,"  "  Florodora."  and  "  Betsy  Ross4'  and 
large  portraits  of  Mrs.  Fiske  as  Becky  Sbart,  Mr. 
Sothern  as  Hamlet^  Miss  Crosman  as  l^ell  buyn^ 
Miss  Isabel  Irving,  and  many  others. 

25  cents  a  copy  $2.  so  a  year 

tAt  all  dealers  or  from   the  publishers 

METER  BROS.  AND  CO. 

26  IVest  }^rd  Street,  New   York   City 

Note.— Subscribers  to  The  Theatre  nre  entitled  to  receive 
free  of  charge  Nos.  i  and  a  of  *'Our  Players  Gallery." 


The  Story  of  My  Life 

By  AUGUSTUS   J.   C.    HARE,  Author  of  "Walks  in  Rome,"  etc. 

}'olumrs  3  and  4  {completing  the  zvork)  Just  Ready 

"A  rem.nrkabic  contribution  to  anecdotal  literature.  The  author  knows  more  about  what  is  callccl  'society'  in  England 
and  on  the  continent  than  perhaps  any  other  man  of  his  time.  We  have  here  an  astonishing^  quantity  of  anecdotes  about 
persons  of  distinction  in  the  social,  literary  and  political  world.  The  narrative  may  also  be  described  as  a  captivating  record  of 
travel.  The  sustained  attractiveness  of  the  volumes  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  a  page  that  is  not  well 
worth  reading.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  padding  in  the  book,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  vast  mass  of  materials  at  the  author's 
disposal  has  been  subjected  to  a  winnowing  process  which  is  too  often  neglected  in  compilations  of  the  kind.  These  volumes 
must  be  bought,  for  it  is  impossible  to  give  by  extr.icis  an  idea  of  the  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  them." — AVw  York  Hmn, 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

372  FIFfH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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This  is  a  reproduction  of  the  cover 
of  a  complete  guide  to  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  just  issued  by  the  LACKA- 
WANNA RAILROAD.  It  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  on  application, 
accompanied  by  four  cents  in  stamps,  to 

T.  W.  LEE, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 
26  Exchange  Place, 
New  York  City, 


'•Whosoever  commands  the  sea  commands  the 
trade  ;  whosoever  commands  the  trade  of  ihe  world 
commands  the  riches  of  the  world  and  consequently 
the  world  itself." — Sir  li'altrr  Ralcigb. 


ST.  MICHAEL 
TO  MANILA 
n.974  MILES. 


And  the  stars  and  stripes  affording  pro- 
tection to  American  Commerce  all  the  way. 
It  is  well  known  that  the 

NEV  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

are  aiding  in  every  proper  way  the  expan- 
sion of  American  Commerce,  and  in  line 
with  this  policy  have  issued  No.  21  of  the 
"  Four-Track  Series"  as  an  object  lesson 
for  the  world. 

A  copy  of  No.  21  of  the  "Four-Track  Series," 
'*  Round  the  World  in  60  Days,"  will  be  sent  free, 
postpaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  a  postage 
stamp  by  Geo.  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


THE    LUXURIOUS 

EVERY- DAY   TRAIN 

TO 

California 

THE 

Overland  Limited 

Leaves  Chicago  6.30  P.  M.  via 

Chicago  &  North- Western 
Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  Railways 

THE    BEST    OF  EVERYTHING 


SEND   FOR   BOOKLET 
•CALIFORNIA  ILLUSTRATED' 


461  Broadmay  -  Nttt  York 
601  Chta't  St.,PhHttd9lphia 
368  Washington  St.,  Boaton 
301  Main  St  ,  •  ■  Buffalo 
212  Clarli  St.,     •     Chleago 


435  Vint  St.,  '  CinelnHati 
507  Smith  fid  St.,  Pittaburg 
234  Suparior  St.,  Claveland 
n  Campua  Martiua,  Datroit 
2  King  8t.,£aat,  Toronto,Ont 
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LAST  CALL 

This  is  the  last  offer  of  100,000  special  outfits,  which  we  have  been  making  during  the 
last  three  months.  On  and  after  July  1st,  we  can  sell  no  more  of  these  with  expressaee 
prepaid.  If  you  are  interested  and  want  to  save  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  on  either  outfit, 
you  must  accept  this  offer  during  June. 

SPARKLETS 


HOME  SODA  WATER   FOUNTAINS 


No.  I.     $3.00 


Regular   Price 
$5.00 


1  Wicker  Pint  Syphon 

2  boxes  Pint  SPARKLETS 
bottle  Vichy  Tablets 

"     Citrate   of  Magnesia  Tablets 

"     Raspberry  Syrup  (4  oz. ) 

"     Strawberry 

"     Root  Beer 

*'     Sarsaparilla 

"     Ginger  Ale 

"     Vanilla 


No.  2.     $5.00 


Regular  Price 
$7.60 


German  Silver  Quart  Syphon 
boxes  Quart  SPARKLETS 
bottle  Vichy  Tablets 

"     Seltzer 

"     Citrate  of   Magnesia  Tablets 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda. 


Raspberry  Syrup  (8 
Strawberry  " 
Root  Beer  " 
Sarsaparilla  '* 
Ginger  Ale  " 
Vanilla  " 


oz. ) 


5  Instantly  carbon- 
ate any  cold  drink, 
water,  milk,  cold 
tea,  cider,  wine, 
lemonade  or  what 
you  will. 


9  Make  the  Children  1 
happy    and    the 
Grown    Folks,  too. 

Senf,  expressage  paid,  on 
receipt  of  remittance.  To 
points  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  add  jo  cents. 


Our  new  booklet,  "  One  Hundred  and  One  Delicious  Drinks,"  packed  with  each  outfit 

COMPRESSED  GAS  CAPSULE  CO.,  1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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FEATHEHSTONE   aAJLES 

4snti^^  ^WM^rjr.  NEW  YOftK, 


.  CHICAGO^ 
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Typewriter 

You 


. 


with  an  hour's  prac- 
tice can  write  let- 
ters that  will  bring 
you  credit;  in  this 
size  and  style  type. 
Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.       Price:    $5.00 

SIMPLEX     TYPEWRITER     CO., 
646  First  Ave.  New  York! 


Kitchen  Utensils 

:     HAYING  THIS 

TRADE  MARK 


(btirne<lintIieenam€l)ARE  SAFE 


Thf  UijiEi-'t  i^uiiit  rifi^ult  OpnrtLiiii  iiuidtd  ditwn  i  de:Eii>.^[ 
lnK  oLiF  M'lp  l.thri  ri|i  f«[litw*:  "I'^m^lftliiAitt  inif  tmk*  a.  pnlimlDarii 
lT•|>lI|.^Ll.^1I    «j>Im-I    Iht    ui4  ot  the    IiIhI*,  Exbtbit  O  i^t  ll-#  Njillioa^t 

11miicili-J<ii>KI  Tb-I  ^1ftm|»liL|^  Tm.  ),  or  ff  uiii'    rlmitfer  Eftb«L4  >vblrtii  bj  1b« 
I '<JLi^  aiivFti  >  TnIe^,  rnjun,  iIlaP«,    ipielhtf' aM    iKUr^ftn^    IkiKj    fffrseml  at 

?iOTlCi:    TO    THE    TRADE. 

Thi  E'pvl'  U  h-ri^tTV  n>ijri(t<F<l  thil  mnv  ul»i  nr  th<-  v^-rj|]M  "  OmiU* 

Ui'n  iifscviij  ^Vtifi'  "  Mmlrr  [A^tvli  like   ehit  f*clMurulir  EibfU  rv^nvil  Ui 
I'l  «'!i-im'  i1i»i-i«|,Ki  In.  «  dirvi'l  lDrphaji4!iDVht  if  unr  FE|;fal«  iinUi^t'ibnl  bjr 
ili«  ikh<ii,i^  4>Jjt]<lirBtiun,  an'!  n^illlei  u*  turlklEU  duiucvL 
B'Kikli't,  •bHiniEi|{  .tur  IftlWE,  Tree  U<  asy  addrr**. 

LALANCE  &  GROSJEAN  MFG.  CO. 

NtU'VcjRK,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO 


THE  FINEST  STEtL  ENGRAVING  THE  WORLD  HAS  EVER  KNOWN 

ConRT^^i  voTpi,1  $5(1*000,00  111  pay  (or  tp^Jting  thii  famous  ma^ierpiecp.  CoJonel  Dach^liifr,  the  hi*1orJjn  ffndl  milli*ry 
to|Hj^r,iph«r  or  ihe  Utiiitd  Si.km  for  iViiii  bjiiilflield,  spent  la  years  tn  collectjnn  data,  « nil  producing  this  cnfraving.  One 
ihou^ititd  ciflTurtrs,  iiiclUi.lirjj  47  ^tni^fiits.  met  the  artist  on  the  batikfirld  to  confer  *tid  wiure  absoluie  accuracy  of  arrafip^mertt. 
Thf  piciurr  represents  five  miles  of  twtlleneld— l>if  rru'Vrrnpnts  and  fjositn'm  of  iht  ticiop*  ire  !ruibt"u|jy  5h"Wn,  it  is  on  hejivy 
^teel  E^late  Pjpe^r,  24  by  43  incbi^s  in  sUe.  QeneraU  M^dtle,  Hancock.  LonffsCreet,  ami  i:]ihi^r%,  who  hetprd  ta  make  thi-^ 
pittufc.  hjvr  iMtifted  To  its  absolute  cofrectnrs^,  The  eiJitJon  H  IJmUed  arid  the  prewnt  priced  wltl^snon  Iw  doubled. 
with  eich  eni^ravinjH  w,-*  ienJ  an  outline  kfv  >;iviMi4  3QO  reiVrmce^,  showing;  IffcainLtn'.  oi  the  lieneralc.  Corp^,  DEviBtonf, 
Reflmenis,  Companies.  Cavalry*  Infantry  1  ^nd  Artillery  atttme  of  Pkk^it's  chAr|;e. 

5f»ciat  pricca an eaay  paymenta.  Fill  out  thta  Coupon  and  tnatl  to«day.        Date. ].«iu 

Inriin  WftAf  i  """y  ''"'^^*^'  ^^J"'"'''  ^  Hf^  l\n    T*>KISTOEICAL  ART  CO.,  Bept.B.M,  J6  BrotaiieldSt.,BjkatDii,)Cau. 
lUUia  nWil   I  j„  su^j^rb  India  [*jj>er^   ^1J*UU  g^^j  ^^  ey press  paid.  ll!ichda<-rV,  •.1«I  mgra vinjc.     Baule^f  i^ptiy^tiurK,*' 

I  Kdiiton.     Ie  is  represented.  I  sj^ree  to  pay  §1.00  tti  five  djiyi^  and 

Plain  PrriAf /^"^  ^"^'^*  ^^"^ '''*^*^        ^N^    li'*-**  "^^^    month   ther*j|fter   for  months.     If  not  is   reprcsenieti^    ?he 

rilUII  rrUUl  \  |'ip«f  /        W*W  j  cnj^raving  lo  i&c  returned  and  the  money  refufid«d. 

TfH  p*-r  fmir  dii^^unt  far  i-axi),  Kame^  ► . . , , ^ * * ,...*,». 

PromoncDf  many  lettera:  [  p.  o,  Addrts* ,...Staie .,   . 

♦  "  I  paid  f  100.00  for  this  engraving  some  years  I 

♦  ago.     It  is  worth  it."  Henry  Pkterson.      '  Reference 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»t»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»  »>»♦♦»»»  »•»»♦»♦♦♦»♦♦♦»♦ »»♦ •♦>#»»»»*#^ 
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.Bonbons  "AND 
,^,_ /Chocolates- 

l\  U^^aF  UWOC  ASSOnTMENT  OF 

l^-^'^^FANaBoxtsaj  Baskets  sie 

1  /      '  'V  owwa  stKT  tvunrwHCREBrfWIL'firoi) 


Irders  by  msil  carefully  exEcutcd 

865BR0AIJWAY. '^"^'''''•"Vi 


Pure! 
Healthful 


A1HO 


COCOA 
HOCOLATE 


S^LO  AT  OUR  STORES  --■'  GR9CERS  EVERYWHERE ' 


A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 

HORSFORD'S 
Add  Phosphate. 

When  exhausted,  depressed, 
or  weary  from  worry,  insomnia 
or  overwork  of  mind  or  hodv, 
take  iKilf  [I  leasi)Oon  of  Ilors- 
fnrd^s  Acid  Phosphate  in  half 
a  p,lass  of  water. 

It  nourishes,  strengthens  and 
impans  new  life  and  vigor  by  sup- 
plying the  needed  nerve  food. 


MENNENS 

I      BORATE D  TALCUM 


DeUghtful  After  Bathing 
A  Luxury  After  Shaving 


PRICKLY  HdAT, 
CHAFING  and  SUNBURN, 

and  all  alDiclipiiJ  of  the  t,V\ti^    RcmoTea 
all  (-flt^T  «(  |.'?r%|'i3 ration. 

Gel  MENKEN'S  ab?  oridinin,  a  liiiU 

ii*f>sff/ut4!\  fiut  fifrc  n  a  rcasarr  for  it 

RrfusA  atl  oilier  powdcre,   wbitb  a« 
Jtable  to  do  lurot. 

Sold  every  wbert,  or  mailrd  itvr  JS  ttmti. 

CenHARD  MCNHEN  CO,,  Niwtrh,  N.  J. 
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Higgfins' 
lEternai   Ink 

^  in  my  private  work  for  sever.il  years  I  have 

IJ  LLime  to  the  concIu5.ion  th.it  [  woulj  like  to 

S  see  it  in  use  in  this  b^nk  if  its  cost  is  not  too 

S  ^rc3t.     Kindly  quote  price  by  ^ross  or  hnlf 

S  gross  quarts  delivered  to  this  institution. " 
S        Th^  bist  goods  attract  the  best  trade 

S  ASK  YOUK  DhAl.ltR  FOR   IT 

■f  nr  \cud  iv^.  lor  prepaid  sLiniple  bv  iiuiil  lo 

H       CHAS,  M,  HIGGINS  &  CO.,'  Mfrs. 
S   271  9th  Street,      -     Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
iJ  Br«ncheA :  CKic^**  ****  London 


M 

M 
,« 
M 
M 
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DENIS     HOTFI  OPP:  Grace  Churcn,  Appointment.  flr.t^l«.. 

i-riwi^i*::?  ilVfl  CfL,,  Broadway  &  nth  St.  cui.taeun.urp«,«d. 

NEW  YORK.  Quiet,  refined.  home-IIke 

EUROPEAN  PLAN.  Most  central  locatlOD. 


JEAN  AND  EDOUARD 


De  Reszkes 

PRAISE  THE 

Weber  Tone 


March  t6^  iqoi. 

Cent /.mm  :  -  Le  I  me  t  h  :i  rk 
yrm  fur  ilie  b«:iutlfid  Wtbcr 
pidiiD  whkh  [  jdni  now  u^ii>K 
in  ti\f  a|]^rtm<r]it4  m  tlie  (Jil- 
sryr  House.  Jis  lon«  quality, 
ri:ftiiarkjdlilr  torpuriiy^  power, 
:iTi [ t s»\ ee r lie s^,  turn n uii i J ik ii i v 
a«Jm]riiiion,  atid  I  Itnd  il 
T*  tiiiJerf  111  ]  y  a  U  n  p  t  «  d  f i  ir 
urcojitpjitytn^  the  vdil  c* 
Sim;eii?ly  yinini„ 

JhVN  JJI.  Ki  SZKt. 


MarcK  16,  xi'^i. 

WirilltR    COMJ^VN^, 

New  Wk, 
fTi'sfA-m^'ft,*— T);e  lone  of 
the  Wcbcr  pbtioh  iimmI  by  me 
ill  New  Vorkj  S.m  Fraiicisci> 
ujid  eWwhcre  h^^  given  me 
Tfiil  deEii^bt,  ami  I  have 
r>'und  lliejin  adiiur-iKle  instru- 
ments in  A\  wajii. 
Siiueie]y  yunr^^ 

KcioLlAHnUK   RirS/Ki: 


Tlir  Weber  Piiiiios  use  J  \y\  the  artists  of  the 
Muurue  tiran  (>|u tm  Compnny  duriitp:  the  past 
se:ison  (deiirlv  till  of  tlieiii  new  iiitniiiieius 
eKeept  f<jr  ii  few  week:^'  j^ervue)  ortMtowon  sule 
•At  the  Wkhkk  WAkKiiooMs,  joH  Fifth  Avenue , 
turner  i6th  Street^  New  York,  at 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

Write  prtmvptlv  fur  li^t  ;iiul  full  tiarticuljirs, 
nn'Utioninp^  ihis  iiiii^:iziiu\ 


EifhflBt  Grade.  PuMit  Bfiver«g«  iq  ttfl 
Worldi  *i  Evidenced  liy  bemg  ^wuded  th« 

Gold   Medal 

At  tlae  PARIS  EXFOSinON  of  IflOO 
iri  Competition  Ajainit  tha  Woild^  the 
iiiffbefit  ftnd  only  awards 

Better  than  Imported; 

^AMERICAN 
PRODUCT  jg 

On  Sale  at  riiibs,  Hotels,  Civfca  and  by 
Lt^idiQg  Purveyorii. 

»..-..  ^   Made  b j 

TUE   VAJITICAY   WATER  CO., 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 

COCOA. 


.4 


# 


19ie 


A^ 


Grand  Pruc 


"■^'  -'■• 


An  ample  measure  of  excellent 
service  from  each  and  every 
machine  made  is  the  founda- 
tion of  Remington  success. 

WYCKOFF,  SHAMANS  &  BENEDICT 

327  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


~^IcA  \I/^C!    ^^^'^^V^^n.fstablisheil  50  YEARS.     By  our  system  of  pjym* 


JULY,  1901 


No.  5 


^/le 


BGDKMAN 

Price  2S  Cents  '^ Z.OO  per  %crn 


AN  ^^ 

ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE 

OF 

LITERATURE 

AND  LIFE 


DODD  MEAD 
fe*  COMPANY 

S»^re  NEW  YORK 


:5^' 
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THE  LIFE  OF  THE  BEE 

By    MAURICE     MAETERLINCK 

Author  of  "Wisdom  and  Destiny,"  etc.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1.40  net 


**  A  real  classic.  It  is  so  seldom  we  find  a  masterpiece  in  the  jumble 
of  modern  books,  that  we  welcome  the  more  gladly  this  amiable  treatise. 
M.  Maeterlinck  has  prepared  himself  for  his  task  by  many  years  of  study, 
lie  has  watched  his  hives  for  twenty  years  and,  aided  by  an  incomparable 
gift  of  exposition,  he  is  able  to  put  before  his  readers  the  strange  tragedy 
of  love  and  work,  of  death  and  change,  which  is  the  life  of  the  bee. 
Romantic  and  inexplicable  as  is  this  life,  M.  Maeterlinck  has  described  it 
in  a  sort  of  prose  epic,  which  all  who  are  interested  either  in  natural 
history  or  in  prose  will  read  with  pleasure.  The  book  is  written  with  a 
simple  eloquence,  and  rendered  the  more  mysterious  by  the  constant  hiatus 
of  science.  With  such  a  book  as  this  we  may  console  ourselves  for  the 
decay  of  the  theatre,  in  whose  turgid  atmosphere  its  flowers  of  speech  and 
leaves  of  thought  would  most  assuredly  shrivel  up  and  die." — Blackwood^ s 
Magazine. 

**  A  book  may  amuse  you.  It  may  interest  you.  It  may  help  you  to 
'  pass  time  '.  A  book  may  add  to  your  knowledge,  swelling  your  supply 
of  facts  more  or  less  useful.  The  best  work  that  a  book  can  do  is  to 
stimulate  your  own  thought.  The  book  that  makes  you  think  is  the  book 
that  does  you  good.  The  book  that  makes  you  dissatisfied  with  yourself 
and  your  powers  of  reasoning  is  the  book  that  will  push  you  on  to  greater 
ability  and  more  accurate  mental  work.  Of  the  things  mentioned  that  a 
book  can  do,  this  book  on  the  wonderful  life  of  the  bees  will  do  all." — 
iV.  T,  yournaL 

**  A  book  unique  in  its  character  and  of  rare  charm  both  in  its  treatment 
and  style.  Scientific  observation  and  brilliant  description  are  combined  to 
produce  a  book  which  delights  while  it  instructs.  The  book  is  a  prose 
poem  of  nature  and  philosophy,  appealing  to  the  bee-keeper  and  the  bee- 
lover  by  the  intimate  knowledge  it  reveals  of  bee  life,  to  the  lover  of  nature, 
to  the  thinker  by  its  philosophy,  and  to  the  general  reader  by  its  poetic 
charm  of  style." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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Like  Another  Helen 

By  G£ORO£  HORTON. 
limo,  Cloch»  lUuatnted.     Price,  I1.50. 


**  An  exquisite  Creadon,  full  of  health)r 
vitality,  rapid  movement  and  breathless 
interest.  Helen  is  a  Greek,  beautiful, 
desolate,  defiant — pure  as  snow.'* 


A  Heart  of  Tlame 

By  CHARLES  FLEMING  EMBREE. 
lamo,  Cloch,  lUustrated.     Price,  I1.50. 


'♦Powerful,  convincing,  abiding.  A 
story  of  great  wrongs  and  supreme  love. 
PowerfU,  because  it  is  true  to  life ;  con- 
vincing, for  it  has  the  saving  touch  of 
humor ;  abiding,  because  love  prevails." 


A  lice  of  Old  Vincennes 

By  MAURICE  THOMPSON. 

ismo,  Cloth,  Illuitnted.     Price,  1 1.50. 


'♦  These  impressions  of  men,  cities  and 
books  bear  the  unmistakable  impress  of 
the  powerful  intellectuality  of  the  writer. 
When  one  remembers  that  Steevens  shall 
write  never  again,  this  seems  the  saddest 
of  all  books.  Yet  it  in  itself  is  not  sad 
at  all,  but  everywhere  bright  with  clear 
thought  and  fine  feeling." 


"  For  more  than  six  months  the  most 
popular  novel  in  America,  and  quite  the 
best  of  romances  dealing  with  the  Revo- 
lution. It  is  a  delightflil  and  instrucdve 
story." 


7/iings  Seen 

By  O.  W.  STEEVENS. 
iimo,  Cloth.     Price,  I1.50. 


«<  The  Dowden  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
with  explanatory  notes  and  collations  from 
the  early  editions  of  the  varymg  texts,  is 
the  most  important  Shakespearean  enter- 
prise of  the  day. 

<«  Hamlet  and  Romeo  and  Juliet  are 
now  issued,  other  plays  will  appear  from 
dme  to  dme." 


The 


Dolpden  Shakespeare 

Now  ready  :     THE  TRAGEDY  OF  HAMLET. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

Demy  8vo,  Qoch.     Price  per  volume,  $i.%$. 


**h  iiUity  of  possible  people  and  pos- 
^ble  atuadons,  living  out  their  litde  span 
of  life  in  that  state  in  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  call  them. 

*' There  is  no  gainsaying  the  strength 
of  characterizadon  and  the  charm  of  its 
literary  style." 


A  Son  of  Austerity 


By  GEORGE  KNIGHT. 
iimo,  Cloth.     Price,  1 1.50* 


Tie  Volpen-TIerrai  0mpany,  Publishers 
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By  the  author  of  THE  GADFLY 

Jack  Raymond 
'By  E.  L.  Voynich 
FIRST  Ef>ITION  exhausted  before  publication 
SECOyt>  EDITION  sold  in  tWo  Weeks 
THIRD  EDITION  in  preparation 

'*  Mrs.  E.  L.  Voynich's  new  book,  *  Jack  Raymond,' 
will  unquestionably  share  general  attention  with  'The 
Crisis.'  " — Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  in  the  Mail  and 
Express  (N.  Y.). 

CLOTH  **  The  most  popular  book  in  England." — Cable  Despatch 

$1.50  ^^  '^^  JVew  Tork  yournaL 

READY   IN  JULY 

By  the  author  of  ESTHER  WATERS 

and  E.VELYN  INNES 

Sister  Teresa 

By  George  Moore 

The  two  former  novels  by  the  same  author  were  the 
most   talked   about   of   novels.     **  Sister  Teresa"    is   a 
powerful  story  of  the  struggle  between  the  worldly  in- 
QWQj-fl   12MO      clinations   and    the   spiritual   yearnings   of  a   beautiful 
$1.50         '     singer. 

PubUshers     J.  B.  LIPINCOTT  CO.     Philadelphia 
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^he  'Best  of  Summer  Reading 


"  The  most  elaborate,  authoritative  and  S2i\xsiy\Tig." —Chicago  Record- fferaid. 

China  and  the  Allies 

By  A.  Henry  Savage  Lander 

niustrafd  bp  ntarip  thr99  hundred  drawings  and  photographs  in  color, 
tint  and  blacX  and  Whit; 

It  can  be  examined  at  any  bookseller's,  and  will  repay  examination. 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle  in  a  four  column  notice,  says : 

"  The  best  and  most  complete  history  of  the  recent  war  with  China  that  has  yet  been  published,  and  it 
is  written  with  a  minuteness  of  observation  ♦  ♦  ♦  which  makes  the  volume  a  blessed  relief  from  the 
average  account  of  the  Chinese  war."  ,^  ^^^  Volum...    $7,50  net 


SELLING    IN    i:VE.RY    SECTION    OF    THE    COUNTRY 
"Sho^s  her  in  the  Fulness  of  Great  Powers" 

Crucial    Instances     By  Edith  wharton 

TAe  Times  Saturday  Review  says : 

"Something  similar  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  transforming  shimmer  of  the  moonlight  Mrs. 
Wharton  accomplishes  by  the  shimmering  beams  ot  imagination  and  fancy,  whose  play  upon  the  plot  and 
style  of  her  work  is  a  triumph  of  elusive  lucidity."  $  1  50 


JUST   PUBLISHE.D.      SECOND    EDITION    THREE    DAYS   LATER 
"/j  this  another  Rudder  Grange  T" 

The    Abandoned    Farmer 

By  Sydney  Herman  Preston.  Author  of'Ths  Gresn  Pigs/'  etc. 

"  Unpretentious,  lively  and  racy  is  (his  piece  of  humor."  says  the  New  York  Tribyne^  and  adds  that 
all  thines  "  provide  matenal  for  mirth,  and  the  author  lets  no  chance  escape  him.  It  is  the  pleasantest 
book  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  ifor  many  a  day." 

Juat  the  thing  f«r  warm  weather  reading.    91.23 


The  Second  Edition  of 

The    Ways    of    the    Service 

By  FredeHc  Palmer 

Beautifully  Illustrated  by  Christy 
7%e  Nation  says : 

*'  Mr.  Palmer  has  made  a  volume  of  such  readable  stories  that  no  one  who  opens  it  will  leave  it 
unfinished  ;  and  the  reader's  verdict  will  be  that  there  amUt  be  nojlrur,  stauncher,  more  devoted  tribute  to  the 
Army  and Navyr  ^j^j^  3j^  Chrlaty  Drawlnga,  91.50 


^'Something  Verp  Idie  Genius'' 

The    White    Cottage 

Richard  Henry  Stoddard  says : 

••  If  we  were  asked  to  name  any  fiction  that  we  have  read  for  several  years  past  that  we  should  select 
as  a  sure  test  of  the  literary  intelligence  and  Judgment  of  its  readers^  and  zs  a  positive  revelation  of  the  genius 
of  its  author^  it  would  be  *  The  White  Cottage,  which  places  Miss  Gwendoline  Keats  (Zack)  in  the  forefront 
of  all  living  English  women  who  are  known  to  write  fiction  of  any  kind."  S 1  50 


CHARLES  SCRISNER'S  SONS 
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THE  THULSTRUP  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION 


TARRY  THOU 
TILL  I  COME, 

A  Great  Historical  Romance 
By  GEORGE  CROLY 

20  PuII-Pasfe   Drawinssy   Including  a   Beautiful   Frontispiece  in 

Colors,  by  T.  de  THULSTRUP 

Introduction  by  Gen.  LEW  WALLACE,  who 

pronounces  it  to  be  one  of  tlie 

SIX    GREATEST    ENGLISH    NOVELS    EVER   WRITTEN 

TN  NO  OTHER  story  have  we  so  glowing  and  faithful  a  picture  of  that  life  in  which 
^  Christ  went  to  death,  and  the  new  Church  took  root,  and  the  cataclasm  in  Jewish 
history  came — the  clash  between  Jew  and  Roman,  in  which  the  Jewish  nation  sank  *'  as 
a  continent  sinks."  "Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come"  is  a  historical  novel  of  extraordinary 
power,  covering  the  gap  of  37  years  from  the  crucifixion  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Other  Important  Features  of  the  Thulstrup  Illustrated  Edition: 

CoBpltte  Historical  Notes,  Referencos,  Corroctloat  oo  neorly  ovory  page,  Headlags,  and 

Restorations. 
A  Sorlos  of  Roouirkablo  Letters  by  Neariy  40  of  tlio  Moot  Roprcaoatatlve  Jews  lo  Different 

Countries  on  **  Jesus,  from  tlie  Present  Jewlsii  i>olnt  of  View.*' 
A  Letter  by  President  McKlnley,  and  Opinions  of  Other  Eminent  Leaders  of  the  World's 

Thought  and  Action. 
•*The  Second  Comlnff  of  Christ"— A  Succinct  History— by  D.  8.  Oregory,  D.D..  LL.D. 
•*  Reasons  for  the  Belief  thnt  Christ  ilay  Cone  Within  the  Next  20  Years"-by  Arthur  T. 

Plersoa,  D.D. 

WHAT   THE    CRITICS   SAY    OF    IT: 

**  The  intensity  and  majesty  of  this  book  are  **  It  leads  the  procession  of  historical  novels  at 
almost  indescribable.    It  is  a  sweeping  torrent  in  one  bound.*'— Ab  Y,  Mail  mad  Bxpnu, 
thought  and  Expression— of   passion,  love,  re- 
morse, adventure,    treachery,   bloody    conflict,  "  Nothing  more  graphic  has  ever  burst  from  a 
madness,  and  portrayals  of  wonders  in  the  heav-  red-hot  inspiration."— Brooii>^A  Bagl9, 
ens  above  and  the  earth  beneath— the  glorious 

imaginings  of  a  lofty  mind,  at  once  philosophic  ''It  is  one  of  the  greatest  historical  novels  that 

and  poetic."— Sooiklovisri'  LIbrmry  Bulletin,  has  ever  been  written.*'— AaltfoHMw  Sun, 

ONE    OF   THE    BEST   SELLING    BOOKS    OP   THE    MONTH 

During  the  past  four  weeks  "Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come**  has  been  reported  in  the  daily  papers  as 
one  of  the  six  best  selling  books  at  the  following  bookstores  in  Greater  New  York : 

Brentano's.  T.  J.  McBride  &  Son.  Wm  R.  Jenkins. 

John  Wanamaker.  Henry  Malkan.  Leog at  Brothers. 

SIEGEL-COOPER  CO.  A.  D.  MaTI'HEWS  ft  SON.  L.  JONAS  ft  CO. 

B.  W.  Dayton.  Abraham  ft  Straus.  R.  H.  Macy  ft  Co. 

It  has  appeared  each  week  in  the  special  list  prepared  by  The  New  York  Press,  which  gives  the 
average,  in  order  of  demand,  based  upon  the  reports  of  the  leading  booksellers.  The  New  York 
Press  list  for  the  week  ending  June  1  is  as  follows : 

1.    "The  Crisis."  4.    "  A  Sailor's  Log." 

%.    "  The  Helmet  of  Navarre."  5.    "The  Visits  of  Elizabeth." 

8.    **  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come."  6.    "The  Octopus." 

i2mo,  aothy  622  Pagfcs.    Cover  Desi^  by  Georgfe  Wliarton  Edwards.    Price,  $1.40,  net. 
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GRAUSTARK 

lillllllH^^^ 

The  Story  of  a  Love  Behind  a  Throne 

By  GEORGE  BARR  HcCUTCHEON 

•  i.so 

Miss  Mary  Mannering  writes : 

**  I  am  delighted  that  arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the  dramatic 
rights  of  *  Graustark.^  The  book  is,  I  think,  better  than  *  The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda,'  and  the  character  of  the  Princess  is  one  which  I  shall  love  to  act." 


HERBERT  S.  STONE  6  CO.     a     CHICAGO 


RALPH  MARLOWE 

The    Great    Ohio    Novel    of    Village     Life 

By  Dr.  JAMES  BALL  NAYLOR 


John   Uri  Lioyd,   author  of  **StringtQwn  on  the  P/Ae/'  says  of 
"RALPH  MARLOWE'': 

'*The  chftnicter  Dr,  Bar^^ood  appeals  to  me  Btronglj.  I  have  known  jujst 
such  roiiph  diamunds.  .  ^  ,  I  have  rend  the  book  witfi  much  interest.  The 
Btory  appealed  to  me  hy  reijson  of  its  setting  and  descriptive  part^  introducing 
as  it  does,  &o  faithfully^  meihtjds  and  scenes  in  the  section  of  country  depicted » 
I  ivas  ht'Id  to  the  very  end  ;  for  I  became  concerned  in  the  course  of  events  that 
involved  the  main  characters  H^d  could  not  drop  the  book  until  I  had  seen 
how  they  worked  their  way  out.     It  ended  pleasantly  and  Fatisfactory.^' 

HANDSOMELY    BOUND   IN    RED   CLOTH,    OOLD    LETTERED,    12mo,    $1.50 
/•'ifr  s&/t  ^'t^rytvA^rf^  or  swrtt  fosfa^i?  paid  wpcrt  rtctipt  ef  priee 
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OGILVIE'S  NEW  BOOKS 

**i^s«.^"When  We  Woe  Twenty-One." 

i2mo,  256  pages,  with  eight  full-page  illustrations  and  handsome  lithograph 
paper  covers,  printed  in  four  colors,  25  cents. 

This  story  is  written  from  and  founded  upon  the  successful  Play  of  the  same  title  by  H.  V. 
Esmond,  and  will  doubtless  have  a  very  large  sale.  The  Play  is  now  being  produced  by  Four  Differ- 
ent Companies,  which  will  create  a  great  demand  for  the  story. 

SCIENCE  OF  A  NEW  LIFE* 


KNIGHTS  OF  THE  CROSS- 

By  Henryk  SiENKiEWicz.  i2mo,  400  pages; 
complete  in  one  volume,  illustrated,  bound  in 
cloth.     Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $1.00. 


70  HOUSE  FLANS  FOR  $t-00- 

If  ^ou  intend  to  build  send  for  Palliser's 
Amencan  Architecture.  Containing  seventy 
plans,  with  instructions  how  to  build.  Mailed 
to  any  address  for  $1.00.  It  is  invaluable  if  you 
are  going  to  build. 


This  is  a  most  valuable  book,  written  by  John 
Cow  AN,  M.D.,  and  dealing  with  the  subiect  of 
marriage.  It  is  highly  commended  by  leading 
medical  and  religious  critics.  400  pages,  too 
illustrations.  Price,  $3.00.  Eight-page  descrip- 
tive circular  sent  free  on  application. 

MRS.  MARY  J.  HOLMES' 

five  best  books  are :  Lena  Rivers,  Tempest  and 
Sunshine,  Meadow  Brook,  Homestead  on  the 
Hillside,  and  the  English  Oiphans.  We  will  send 
these  five  books  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  60  cents, 
or  1 5  cents  for  either  of  them. 


New  G)pyright  Series^ 


We  desire  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  following  list  comprising  Fi/ly  Nev)  Copyright 
Books.  The  literary  character  of  these  books  is  of  the  very  highest,  as  you  will  be  convinced  by 
reading  the  following  list  of  authors. 

Each  book  contains  350  to  500  pages  printed  on  the  best  laid  paper  and  bound  in  handsome 
paper  cover.     Price  50  cents  each. 


I  AaeBAtlL  of  the  Ford.   By ''  Riu." 

a  A  Secret  Qnatt.    By  Georgt  ManvUle  Penn. 

3  A  Moderm  DIdL  WhlttlAfton.    By  James  Payn. 

4  Alone  OA  a  Wide*  Wide  8ml    By  W.  CUrk  Russell. 

5  A  Loytl  LOYOr.    By  Mrs.  E.  Lovett  Cameron. 

6  A  Hard  LcMOn.    By  Mrs.  E.  Lovett  Cameron. 
7A]kmUeIife.    By  Ella  Wheeler  WUcan. 

8  A  Modem  BrIAocroom.    By  Mrs.  Alexander  Prazer . 

9  A  Typical  Aaierlcan. 

10  Ba^  to  Life.    By  T.  W.  Speight. 

1 1  **  Beatrice  and  Beaedick."    By  Hawley  Smart. 
la  Bob  MartiA'a  little  GirL    By  David  C.  Murray. 

13  Conetance.    By  P.  C.  Philips. 

14  GraYO  Lady  Jaae.    By  Florence  Warden. 

15  Her  Had  LoyO.    By  Gerald  Carlton. 

16  The  Hvmtilir  Girl.    By  Mrs.  Edward  Kennard. 

17  In  the  Bays  of  the  Mutiny.   By  G.  A.  Henty. 

18  iBfCntahle.    By  Esme  Stuart. 

19  Lady  Yemer'a  Tlirht.    By  "  The  Duchess.** 
ao  The  Laat  Sicaal.    By  Dora  Russell. 

a  I  Mr.  aad  Mra.  Herrlee .    By  May  Crommelln. 

aa  Mayflower  Talei.    By  Julian  Hawthorne,  Grant  Allen, 

Richard  Dowling,  and  George  R.  Sims. 
a3  *•  Oat  at  Twlnaett'a."    By  John  H*bberton. 
a4  One  Touch  of  Hatnre.    By  Margaret  Lee. 
a5  Pietly  Kitty  Herrldh.    By  Mrs.  Edward  Keniurd. 


a6  The  Peer  and  the  Woman.  By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
rj  Sir  Anthony'a  Secret.    By  Adeline  Sergeanc 
a8  Sweet  ia  BeYOnce.    By  J.  Fitsgerald  MoUoy. 
39  Tinkletoy'a  Crime.    By  George  R.  Sims. 

30  The  Sorcereaa.   By  Mrs.  OUphant. 

31  Throaffh  Fain  to  Peace.    By  Sarah  Doudney. 
3a  Two  Loyal  LOYen.    By  Elizabeth  W.  Johnson. 

33  The  other  Bond.    By  Dora  Russell. 

34  The  OU  Mill  Myitery.    By  A.  W.  Marehmoot. 

35  The  Man  from  the  Weet.  By  •  Wall  Street  Man. 

36  Vp  from  the  Cape.    By  Aunt  Desire. 

37  Tanlty't  Baughtar.    By  Hawley  Smart. 

38  WeU  Out  of  It.    By  John  Habberton. 

39  Well  Won.    By  Mrs.  Alexander. 

40  The  AdYentnreaof  a  Baahfal  Bachelor.   By  CUn 

Augusta. 

41  The  Hew  Man  at  Roaamere.   By  Mra.  j.  H.  Wai- 

worth. 
4a  A  Modem  Midaa.    By  Maurice  Jokai. 

43  Bera  Beane.    By  Mra.  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

44  The  Xnf  liih  Orphana.    By  Mra  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

45  The  Homeitead  on  the  milaide.   By  Mrs.  Mary  j. 

Holmes. 

46  LenaRiYera.    By  Mra.  MaryJ.  Holmes. 

47  Meadow  Brook.    By  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

48  Manrie  MiUer.    By  Mra.  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

49  Tempest  and  Sunshine.    By  Mra.  Mary  J.  Holmes. 


Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent  by  mail  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  or  they  can  be 
obtained  at  any  department  store  or  bookseller.     If  you  want  them  sent  by  mail  address  all  orders  to 

J.  S.  OGILVIE  PUBLISfflNG  COMPANY, "  "^^^^  ^'JeTVork 
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*The  ViUag'Q.  Goatpi  wonderad  who  he  vaa, 
what  lie  Wis,  what  he  camt  for»  tud  how 
long  he  Lnt«nd«d  to  euy." 


THE  MAY 

BOOKMAN 

REPORTED 

QUINCY 

ADAMS 

SAWYER 

IN  THE 

LIST  OF 

SIX 

BEST 

SELLING 

BOOKS 

IN 

THIS 

COUNTRY 

NOW 

NEARING 

THE 

200,000 

MARK 


OUT   SOON 

BLEHJiEBHHSSEn 


-BY- 


CHARLES  FELTON  PIDGIN 

Author  of  "Qalttcy  Adama  Sawyer  ** 

"QLEHirERHASSETT 

•D  it  an  ateorblnr 

romance  of  Aaron 

Bnrr,   hla    heantifnl 

danifhter    Theodoeia* 

Barman  Blennerhaa- 

sett  and  his  wife  Mar- 

raret,  Bnrr'a  dnel 

with  Alexander  Bam- 

ilton,  his  reception  hy 

Bapoleon,  his  return 

to  Americat  and  his 

last  days  :: 

THE  UNSOLICITED,  BUT  RAPIDLY 

ACCUMULATING,     ORDERS    AL- 

READY    DEMAND    A     BIG     FIRST 

EDITION 


BeautifuU; 
Bound 

Gilt  Top 

lUustrated 
by 

G.H. 
Stephens 


SI. 50 


"  The  best  New  England  story  ever  written." 

C.   M.   CLARK    PUBLISHING 


"  The  author  makes  a  bokl  stroke  in 
tearing  down  school  history  traditions." 

COMPANY.   Boston 


T  h  e 

FOURTH 
E.  S  TAT  E, 

Bj;  A.  P.  VALDE,S 

Author  of  "Tho  Jop  of  Captain  Ribot" 

Authorised  Translation  by  Rachel  Challice 
12mo,       Cloth,       91.50 

TWO  NEW  NOVELS 

THE, 

WISDOM 

ByltM.          f\  Ejt^         MdCH. 
OUTHWAHC       V^X             CHOMLEY 

ESAU 

12mo,  cloth,  $1.25 

Brimful  of  thrilling,  retlistlc  action,  and   strongly 
depleting  human  passions  and  loves 

*-In  'The  Fourth  Estate'  the  Brentanos  offer  a  novel 
of  tragic  power  by  Vald«s,  well  translated  by  Rachel 
Challice.    Where  most  of  the  novels  that  come  to  our 
desk  are  formless  and  sentimental,  this  is  compact  and 
firm  in  structure  and  in  sentiment."— Nrw  York  Evai- 

tHg  Post. 

"Written  in  the  crisp,   clear  style  for  which  thb 
author  is  justly  famed.     His  characters  stand  out  with 
vividness    and    distinction,     comparable    only     with 
Thomas  Hardy  at  his  htsU" —Pbiladeipbia  Record. 

i     from  lift."— Chicago  Record- Her  a/ J. 

"  Abaorhlngly  iatorcMiing  " 

A  SOLDIER 

OF 

THE  KING 

An  hifiorical  romance  by  DORA  M.  JONES 

12mo,  cloth,  $1.25 

BRENTANO'S 

W    E     W       Y    O    K    K 

Cassell  d  Company,  Ltd. 

7  and  9  West  18th  St.,  New  York 
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"A  Most  Enjoyable  Story" 


AN  entertaining,  well-written  story  of  army  life*  The  heroine  is  the 
chupliiin^fi  daughter — **oLir  fighting  chaplain,"  as  he  is  called  hy  his 
gent;raL  The  two  men  had  behind  them  a  good  half  century's 
comradeship,  tried  by  every  variety  of  weather,  fair  and  foul.  But  when 
the  general's  son  admitted  to  his  father  that  he  was  contemplating  matri- 
mony with  the  chaplain's  daughter,  the  results  were  not  exactly  what  mi^ht 
have  been  expected.  A  prolonged  conference  between  the  two  fathers 
ended  in  a  firm  and  unalterable  decision  that  their  children  should  not  be 
allowed  to  join  nothing  to  nothing,  '^  under  the  delusion  that  they  are 
making  themselves  rich,'*  and  then  they  proceeded  to  prepare  orders  accord- 
ing to  the  rights  of  fathers  and  the  laws  of  military  discipline.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  there  are  hard  times  ahead  for  the  young  people,  but  the  reader 
is  not  likely  to  quarrel  with  the  dMouement  of  the  story. 


The  Eternal  Quest 

By  J.  A.  STEUARTp  author  of  ''The  Minister  of  State,"  etc. 

■  ■-     =    IZmo,    cloth,    I.50    - 


"  The  story  is  written  in  aa  easy  and  unaffected  style,  and  the  impres^iion  which 
the  book  leaves  with  the  reader  is  ahogetheraf^reeable^**— CWr/ej/(?«  News  and  C&urier, 

'^  The  account  is  plausible^  the  tUnQu^mrnt  thorouf^rhly  satisfactorj,  and  the  book 
pleasing  and  vvhulesotne  from  cover  to  cover/"  —  Toivn  and  CoHnlrw 

*'  The  converafltions  between  various  parties  are  especially  well  sustained,  and  all 
the  characters  are  natural  and  well  drawn*" — Br&oklyn  Ctftztrft. 

*^  It  is  a  well' wrought  and  entertaining  stoiy  ,  .  .  "rerj  pleaaing  and  w«ll  told,''-^ 
Phiiadcifhia  Prttss, 

'*The  *  Eternal  Quest  ^  deserves  all  praise.  The  characters  are  drawn  with  aiTeC' 
tionate  insiglit.  .  .  ,  A  good,  heal  thy -spirited  story  not  easy  to  lay  down." — I^ifertdHre, 

**  Will  take  its  place  not  among  the  ephemeral  literature  of  the  day»  but  among 
those  books  which  command  a  steady  sale  from  year  to  year.  The  characters  are 
admirably  drawn.  There  is  not  a  nonentity  in  the  bouk.  The  excellences  of  the  story 
arc  martv,  and  will  insure  it  a  warm  welcome  and  lasting  popularity,"— 7>*  Literary 
World. ' 

**  A  most  enjoyable  story,  cleverly  worked  ouL  A  book  worth  studying,  not  only 
for  its  plot,  but  for  its  lofty  puHty  and  literary  style.'* — Hie  Sketch. 

**  It  is  one  of  the  sweeiest  love-tales  that  has  been  told  for  years;  and  the  companion- 
ship, even  for  an  hour,  nf  Marjorie  and  Coleena  is  one  of  tfie  blessings  that  make  life 
worth  livinjx  in  these  dead,  dull  literary  days*''— ///^r*  and  W^hitc. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  372  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 
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PLAIN   AND   ARTISTIC 

IN    ALL    VARIETIES   OF    LEATHER 


OLD  BOOKS  CLEANED  AND  MENDED     .    •    .    •     PLATES  INLAID 
ART  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS  BOUND  AT  MODERATE  PRICES 

JAMES  MACDONALD,  32-4  Lafayette  Place,  New  York  City 


Metny 
Books 

^give  pictures  of  tame  birds^N^ 

^many  of  imaginary  birds,  some^ 

^of  stufEed  biros.    The  only  book^ 

'  illustrated  with  photographs,  made 

at  close  range,  of  actual  nest  life  is 

THE  HOME  LIFE 
OF    WILD    BIRDS 

by    FRANCIS     H.    HERRICK, 

of     Adalbert      College.      Quarto, 

141       illustrations      from      life^ 

^.50     net.        By    mail     $1.75, 


^N    ENDOWED 
THEATRE 

7\vo  important  articles  en  this  subject  of 
vital  interest  to  every  lover  of  the  ^ayhouse 
-by  Mr.  E,  J  I,  Sot  kern,  the  distintruished 
actor ^  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Palmer,,  the  well-known 
manager y  appear  in   tlie  June  number  of 

^he  theatre 

High  class  Illustrated  Monthly  devoted  to  tJte  Stage 
Edited   by    ARTHUR    HORNBLOW 

Superb  cover  printed  In  six  colors  representing  Mr. 
Richard  Mansfield  as  King  Henry  V  and  numerous 
large  pictures  of  scenes  from  the  current  pbys  and 
portraits  of  artists.  Principal  pictorial  features 
include  fuUpare  pictures  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  produc- 
tion of  the  **  Merchant  of  Venice,'*  "  Diplomacy," 
as  performed  by  the  Empire  Stock  Company,  **  Mis- 
tress Nell,"  "  Florodora,"  and  **  Betsy  Ross/*  and 
large  portraits  of  Mrs.  Fiske  as  Becky  Sbarp,  Mr. 
Sothern  as  Hamlet^  Miss  Crosman  as  Nell  Uxojm^ 
Miss  Isabel  Irving,  and  nuuiy  others. 

25  cents  a  copy  $2.50  a  year 

tAt  all  dealers  or  from  tbe  publisbers 

METER  BROS.  AND  CO. 

26  IVest  }}rd  Street,  New  York  City 

KoTB.— Subscribers  to  The  Theatre  are  entitled  to  receive 
free  of  charge  Nos.  f  and  a  of "  Our  Players  Gallery.'* 


EVERY  INCH  A  KING 


By  JOSEPHINE  C.  SAWYER 


i2mo,  Cloth,  $1.50 


TUB  NEW  YORK  TtMBS  aayat 

**  This  love  story,  through  which  the  leading  characters  tread  with  such  rare  grace,  is  a  sweet  and 
pleasing  one,  happily  lacking  in  all  those  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  violence  which  have  so  often  filled  the 
pages  of  modem  fiction.  The  historical  background  of  the  story  is  well  maintained  also,  and  the  whole 
000k  seems  written  with  a  loving  interest  and  care  which  adds  much  to  the  sincerity  of  the  author's  purpose. 

"  There  is  grace  of  style  about  it,  too.  The  stately  diction  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  well  maintamed, 
and  each  sentence  is  rounded  and  finished  in  a  charmingly  musical  manner.  One  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  the  purity  of  the  tale,  which  should  gain  for  the  book  a  widespread  interest  apart  from  any  historical 
merit  it  may  possess."  


Dodd,  Mead  &  Company  ^  Publishers  ^  New  York 
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''FOR  EVERY  LOVER  OF  EMERSON'' 


REMEMBRANCES 
OF  EMERSON 

By  JOHN  ALBEE      >      i2mo,  Qoth,  $j.25 


EDWARD  W,  EMERSON  siys: 

**  I  am  glad  that  the  book  is  published,  for  Mr.  Albee  has  given  voice  to 
manj  persons  who  were  young  when  my  father  was  writing  and  found  first 
emancipation  to  their  minds  in  some  book  of  his,  and  later,  hospitality  to  their 
thoughts  when  they  wrote  or  came  to  him.  The  account  of  Mr.  Albee* s  visit 
to  Concord  and  the  time  spent  with  my  father  and  Mr.  Thoreau  is  a  picture 
true  in  every  particular.  The  essays  in  the  book  seem  to  me  just  and 
excellently  written." 


-SEND     FOR    A     CIRCULAR     TO- 


ROBERT  G.  COOKE,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Qty 


Jo  BOOKMAN  Subscribers  I 

! 

t  SPECIAL  NOTICE  S 

^  Sufcficribers  to  THE  BOOKMAN  intending  to  change  S 

^  thdr  address  for  the  summer  months  and  desbous  of  recetvmg  ^  \ 

rj^  the  magazine  at  their  summer  address^  will  facilitate  matters  4  ^ 

l^  by  notifying  us  of  the  change  on  or  hdotc  the  lOth  of  the  ^  ^ 

Ix  months  otherwise    tiie  number  issued  at  the  end  of  that  ^ 

month  will  go  to  their  OLD  address.    Please  state  o/<f  address 

as  well  as  ne^* 


^ 

^ 
m 


DODD,    MEAD    &    COMPANY,    Publishers     S 


372  FIFTH  AVEP«JE»  NEW  YORK  •» 
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A_.4.gL^— jb9  Tbnth  Ybak.  Candid,  suiEgestive 
llTnnn!  CiitlGiMn,Utenry«nd  technical  R^ 
U I IIUI U  vUkm,  practical  AdviO0.  DIspoMl ; 
U  U^Ul  V  MSS.  of  all  kinds,  proie  and  vene, 
dvjavkjan  Rt/ertnets :  Noah  Brooks,  Mrs.  De- 
nDnPII  Iand«  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Mrs.  Julia 
UllllllU  Ward  Howe,  W.  D.  Howells,  ^rs. 
S^HVa*  Moulton,  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  and  others. 
Send  sump  for  SBW  BOOKLET  to 

WILUAM  A.  DRE55BR,  Director, 
78  Ptorce  BulMlaff,  Coptoy  Square,  Boeton,  Mam. 
Mention  Tkt  Bookman,  (0pp.  Public  Library.) 

m  Von  Olaw  f  reiicft  Books,  v.^^r^ 

tion— School  Books,   Standard   Books,  NovoU.  etc.— 

-»:'  WILUAM  R.  JENKINS,  "*"!;"?" 

Importer,  88t  and  883  SIXTH  AVBNUB  (48th  Street), 
NBW  YORK.    Catalogue  on  application. 

IMPORTATIONS  PROMPTLY  MADE. 


ESTABLISHBD    1 857. 

J.   V/.    BOUXOIM 
RARE  AND  STANDARD  BOOKS 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  NOVELS 

Early  Printed  Books,  First  Edttions,  Biiid2iigi,etc. 
10  West  28tli  Stroot,  Now  York 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  FOR  CASH 


QLD  BOOKS  BOUGHT  and  SOLD 

ALSO  PERIODICALS.    Send  for  my  Bnlletins. 
H.  WILLIAMS,  25  East  toth  St.    New  York. 


K  71  CO    ^OLD  FOR  AUTHORS  ON  COMMISSION. 
lViOO#  Send  postal  to 

John  Russbll  Davidson,  1x23  Broadway,  New  York. 


Kor  Any  Boole  on  Earthi 
Write  to  H.  H.  TIMBY,  Book  Hunter, 

Catalogs  Free. CONNEAUT,  OHIO. 


ANT  BOOKS,  OLD  OR  NSW,  supplied  to  out-of-town 
residents.  Questions  answered.  Orders  promptly  filled. 
Liberal  discount  on  new  books.  I.  B  AYLIcS,  418  Putnam 
Ave.  (Brooklyn),  New  York  City. 

PRACTICAL  AirmORSBIP.  Ck>th,  81^  300 pages,  postpaid,  $9 .00. 

Practical  Aathorablp  U  th«  b«t  book  pnblMiad  os  lh«  Had*  of  Mthenhlp. 


Circulars  free. 


JAMES  KNAPP  REEYE,  Franklin,  O. 


''U  Saved  is  worth  $2  Earned'' 

THIS  APPLIES  TO  THE  PURCHASING  OF 

IKAGAZINES.  BOOKS  AND  MUSIC 

For  Information 
Bow  te  tscwc  $21  worth  ef  Books,  Msgsiiscs  or  Msik  for  $2 

ADDRRSS 

BOOK  BUYERS*  CO-OPERATIVE  CLUB,  TowsMod  BUf.,  New  York 
Now  York,  150  Filth  Ave.  EsUbllshed  1880. 

E.  Miriam  Coyriere,  Teacliers'  Afcncy 

Colleges,  schools  and  families  supplied.  Teachers  placed. 
Schools  conscientiously  recommended  to  parents.  Musical 
DeportmeDt.    School  property  rented  and  sold. 


Miss  Baldwin's  Scliool  for  Girls 
Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Miss  Flosbncb  Baldww.  Principal  Within  10  years,  ntiore 
than  1 20  pupib  have  entered  Bryn  Mawr  College  from  this  school. 
Diploma  given  in  both  General  and  College-Preparatory  Courses. 
Fine,  fire-proof  stone  building.  3^  acres  beautiful  grounds.  For 
circular,  address  the  Secretary,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

cncYY  cnA»c 

French  and  EnRlish  School  for  Girls.  Suburb  of  Washing* 
ton.     French  the  language  of  the  house. 

MlTeTL.  M.  BOULIGNY,  Principal, 

Chevy  Chase,  P.  O.,  Md. 

THB  KATHERINB  L.  MALTBY  SCHOOL  POR  OIRLS 

i6oJora]emon  Street.  Brooklyn  Heights,  New  York  City. 

For  Academic  and  Collegiate  Students,  and  young  ladies  who 
desire  tlie  sp^ial  art  and  musical  advanUges  of  New  York  City. 
Regular  resident  students,  8$oo. 

The  Misses  Ely's  ftchool  for  Oiris 

RIversldo  Drive,  88th  md  86th  StrooU,  Now  York. 

Amyntas— A  Sylvan  Fable 

By  TORQUATO  TASSO— 1573 

A  version  in  the  original  metres  by  F.  Whitmork  ;  with 

drawings  by  Wm.  R.  Whitmokb.    Daintily  printed  by  hand 

on  heavy  sterling  deckle^ge  paper.    ^50  copies.  ^  The  only 

English  rendering  now  in  print  of  this  unique  Arcadian  classic. 
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ALFRED  THE  GREAT 


This  year  is  the  millennial  of  the  death  of 
King  Alfred,  Mrho  has  been  called  '*  the  most 
perfect  character  in  history."  He  was  a  great 
scholar  as  well  as  a  great  ruler,  and  two  Old 
South  Leaflets  have  just  been  published  to  il- 
lustrate his  historical  work:  No.  112,  King 
Alfred's  Description  of  Europe;  No.  113,  Au- 
gustine in  England. 
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The  Bookman."     Manuscripts  sent  to  either  of  the  Editors 

personally  are  liable  to  be  mislaid  or  lost. 


In  the  May  number  there  appeared  an 
article  by  Miss  Harraden  entitled  "Con- 
cerning Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Night/* 
in  which  she  remarked  that  the  only  com- 
pensation she  received  from  her  author- 
ised American  publishers  was  $150. 
According,  however,  to  "The  Lounger" 
in  the  June  Critic,  the  Messrs.  Putnam, 
besides  making  her  this  payment,  had  also 
to  pay  the  English  publisher  for  such 
courtesy  rights  in  the  book  as  he  could 
convey  to  them,  there  being  absolutely  no 
American  copyright  obtainable  on .  the 
book. 

In  a  letter  commenting  on  some  Chron- 
icle and  Comment  concerning  the  homes 
of  George  Eliot  which  has  appeared  in 
The  Bookman,  a  correspondent  sends  us 
the  accompanying  photograph  of  the 
great  writer's  birthplace,  which  we  gladly 
reproduce. 

There  died  recently  in  England  Mr. 
G.  H.  MacDermott,  who  has  been  popu- 
larly credited  with  the  authorship  of  the 
famous  English  jingo  song.  According  to 
a  writer  in  the  London  Outlook, howewer, 
he  neither  wrote  nor  composed  the  song, 
and  when  asked  to  sing  it  was  doubtful 
of  its  success.  "He  tried  it  experiment- 
ally at  an  afternoon  performance,  and, 
encouraged  by  its  reception,  carried  it 
into  the  evening  bill.  Thence  it  spread 
Hke  the  Great  Fire  of  London.  The 
final  line — *The  Bear  shall  never  get 
Con  -  Stan  -  ti  -  no -o-  pie' — w  o  u  I  d  have 
damned  any  ordinary  music-hall  ditty; 
but  *By  Jingo,  if  we  do'  and  'We've 
got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  we've 
got    the    money    too,'    carried    off    that 


weakness.  Yet  even  these  were  bor- 
rowed. In  1859-60,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Volunteer  movement,  a  song  entitled 
'Napoleon  Talks  of  War,  Boys,'  en- 
joyed some  popularity.  Its  second  verse 
ran  thus: 

Napoleon  talks  of  war,  boys; 

His  threat  no  fear  imparts. 
He  may  have  money,  ships  and  men,    . 

But — has  he  British  hearts? 

Of  course  he  had  not,  and  England  was 
to  'clip  his  wings,*  *sweep  the  seas' 
and  so  on,  as  before.  The  writer  and 
composer  of  the  song  was  Mr.  J.  B. 
Geoghegan,  the  singer  Mr.  Stembridge 
Roy.  Do  they  live  still,  or  have  they 
preceded  the  'Great  MacDermott'?" 
H 
The  estate  of  Marble  Hill,  shortly  to  be 
given  over  to  the  builder  for  the  exten- 
sion of  villadom,  is  famous  for  its  mem- 
ories of  Pope's  "Chloe."  The  lady  thus 
celebrated  was  Mrs.  Henrietta  Howard, 
afterward  Countess  of  Suffolk,  for  whom 
the  house  was  built  by  George  II.    There 
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Mrs.  Howard  held  court  for  all 
the  wits  of  the  day.  Fifpe  con- 
trived the  g:ardens,  and  was,  ac- 
cording to  Swift,  chief  butler 
and  keeper  of  the  ice-house.  The 
name  of  the  house  has  found 
its  loats  chissicus  in  Swift's 
"Pastoral  Dialogue  Between 
Marble  Hill  and  Richmund 
Lodge." 


MARBLE    HILL,    TWICKENHAM,    THE   RESIDENCE   OF    PJPE'S 
"CHLOE/' 


A  writer  in  the  London  Daily  Mail 
answers  the  question:  **What  English 
authors  find  most  vogue  abroad?"  with 
a  list  of  writers  so  long  that  the  "most" 
becomes,  one  thinks,  superfluous.  The 
taste  for  English  fiction,  he  points  out, 
has  been  greatly  fostered  of  late  years  by 
the  publication  in  such  well-known 
papers  as  the  Figaro,  Temps,  Journal  dcs 
Dcbats,  etc.,  of  stories  by  Mr.  Kipling, 
Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Anthony  Hope,  Mr. 
Stanley  Weyman,  and  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
The  Jungle  Book  was  a  great  success  in 
Paris,  and  The  Light  That  Failed  and 
The  Naulahka  have  been  translated.  Mr. 
Hardy  is  best  known  by  Jude  the  Oh- 
seure.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  is  very  popular, 
in  fact  a  representative  Paris  publisher 
gave  him  the  first  place.  Miss  Corelli's 
and  Miss  Braddon's  novels  sell  well.  Mr. 
Jerome  K.  Jerome  is  popular  in  Austria, 
Germany,  and  Russia.  As  a  rule  Russia 
cares  only  for  England's  great  dead.  It 
reads  Shakespeare,  Byron,  Scott,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  and  Dar- 
win, but  is  chary  of  our  living  writers. 
^'Besides  Mr.  Jerome,  Mark  Twain  is  to 
be  occasionally  met  with.     Conan  Dovle 


is  also  beginning  to  be  known  in 
St.  Petersburg ;  his  books  have 
long  l>een  read  \\'idely  tlirongh- 
fiin  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula/' 


Wliile  the  death  of  Sir  Walter 
IJesant  cannot  be  said  to  have  an 
effect  on  English  literature  as  a 
whnk\  it  removed  a  fi.qnJre  ot 
well-deserved  prominence  in  the 
letters  of  his  time  and  a  strong 
and  very  lovable  personality.  He 
was  bom  at  Portsmouth  in  June, 
1838,  and  was  brought  up  with  the  idea 
of  becoming  a  clergyman.  Both  at  King's 
College,  London,  and  afterward  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  scholarship. 
While  at  Cambridge  he  gave  up  the  plans 
that  had  been  made  for  his  entrance  into 
the  ministry,  and  soon  after  he  was  made 
senior  professor  of  the  Royal  College  at 
Mauritius.  There  he  remained  for  six 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  returned 
to  England  an  invalid.  Soon  after,  his  first 
book  appeared.  During  his  early  literary 
life  his  work  was  coloured  strongly  by  his 
interest  in  France  and  in  French  litera- 
ture. To  this  period  belong  his  French 
HumouristSy  Rabelais,  and  his  lives  of 
Coligny  and  W^ittington.  His  famous 
literary  partnership  with  James  Rice  be- 
gan in  1 87 1  and  continued  until  Rice's 
death  in  1882.  Together  they  wrote 
books,  plays  and  magazine  articles,  Be- 
sant  doing  the  writing  after  Rice  had 
invented  the  subjects  and  the  plots.  After 
Rice's  death,  Besant  printed  All  Sorts 
and  Conditions  of  Men,  w-hich  made  a 
deep  impression,  brought  the  condition  of 
the  East  End  of  London  to  the  attention 
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of  philanthropists,  and  was  responsible 
for  the  estabHshment  of  the  People^s 
Palace.  For  mafty  years  Sir  Walter 
Besant  was  the  secretary  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund.  One  of  the  organisers 
and  leading  members  of  the  Society  of 
Authors,  he  was  one  of  the  most  earnest 
workers  in  the  cause  of  international 
copyright.  In  1895  he  was  knighted  by 
the  Queen. 

Robert  Williams  Buchanan,  who  died 
on  the  same  day  as  Sir  Walter  Besant,  was 
bom  at  Caverswall,  Staffordshire,  on  Aug- 
ust 18,  1 84 1.  He  inherited  his  fondness 
for  literary  work  from  his  father,  whose 
essays  and  pamphlets  caused  considerable 
discussion  in  the  early  thirties.  After  a 
course  in  the  Glasgow  High  School,  the 
son  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, where  he  became  associated  with 


David  Gray,  the  poet.  Gray  and  young 
Buchanan  went  to  London  to  seek  their 
fortunes  together,  for  a  time  sharing  the 
same  garret.  For  some  years  their  life 
was  the  typical  life  of  Grub  Street.  After 
a  period  of  complete  failure,  Buchanan 
succeeded  in  having  published  his  first 
volume,  Undertones,  This  was  in  1862. 
The  following  year  he  brought  out  the 
Idylls  and  Legends  of  Iverhurn,  and  in 
1866  London  Poems,  In  1872  he  stirred 
up  a  storm  of  abuse  by  a  volume  called 
The  Fleshly  School  of  Poetry,  which 
assailed  Rossetti  and  Swinburne  with 
great  ferocity.  Mr.  Buchanan's  recent 
books  are  The  Coming  Terror,  The  Mo- 
ment  After,  The  Gifted  Lady,  the  plays 
Dick  Sheridan,  The  Charlatan  and  The 
Demi's  Chase, 

We   understand   that  the  title  of  the 
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novel  by  the  author  of  Elizabeth  and  Her 
German  Garden,  which  is  to  be  published 
in  the  autumn,  is  to  he  The  Benefactress. 

Mr.  Ronald  Macdonald.  the  author  of 
The  Sword  of  the  King,  has  recently 
completed  the  manuscript  of  a  new  novel 
entitled  God  Save  the  King.  It  will  be 
issued  in  book  form  in  the  early  autumn 
in  England  and  simultaneously  in  this 
countr>'. 

This  is  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  contribu- 
tion to  the  May  Book,  which  is  published 
in  aid  of  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital : 

In  Angel  Court  the  sunless  air 
Grows  faint  and  sick ;  to  left  and  right 
The  cowering  houses  shrink  from  sight. 

Huddling  and  hopeless,  eyeless,  bare. 

Misnamed,  you  say.     For  surely  rare 
Must  be  the  angel-shapes  that  light 
In  Angel  Court! 


Xay:  the  Eternities  arc  there. 

Death  by  the  doon^ay  stands  to  smite; 

Life  in  its  garrets  leaps  fb  Hght: 
And   Love  has  climbed  that  crumbling  stair 
In  Angel  Court! 

We  present  recent  portraits  of  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard,  Mr.  Burton  Holmes,  the 
lecturer,  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill,  Mr.  Russell 
Sturgis,  whose  Architecture  and  Build- 
ing was  reviewed  in  our  June  number, 
and  Major  J.  B.  Pond,  whose  Eccen- 
tricities of  Genius  is  discussed  in  The 
BooKM.Ax's  present  issue. 

The    English    papers    are    making    a 
froo<\  deal  of  the  newest 
A  uurmry         literar>'  lawsuit,  the  par- 
tawMiit.  ties    of    which    are    the 

Messrs.  Pearson  and  the 
irrepressible  Mr.  Hall  Caine.  In  Janu- 
ary- of  this  year  the  Messrs.  Pearson 
issued  the  first  number  of  their  new- 
periodical  The  Ladies'  Magazine,     The 
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opening  attraction  was  the  serial  produc- 
tion of  Mr.  Caine's  much-talked-of  novel, 
The  Eternal  City.  For  the  serial  rights 
the  publishers  paid  the  sum  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  the  instalments  of  the 
story  have  appeared  regularly.  In  the 
June  number,  however,  instead  of  the 
usual  part  there  is  a  notice  announcing 
that  the  serial  is  withdrawn.  The  ex- 
planation is  that  in  the  next  instalment 
there  is  certain  matter  essential  to  the 
whole  story  which  the  Messrs.  Pearson  do 
not  care  to  put  before  their  particular 
class  of  readers.  As  its  deletion  is  im- 
possible, the  publishers  are  bringing  an 
action  against  Mr.  Caine  for  the  return 
of  money  and  for  damages.  Mr.  Caine 
is  counter-claiming,  and  out  of  the  matter 
the  book  will  probably  get  a  little  extra 


NELL    GWYN  S    HOUSE    AT    WINDSOR. 


advertising.  Mr.  Kipling  recently  lost  a 
suit  in  the  American  courts.  All  this  may 
have  a  certain  amount  of  interest,  but  we 
fail  to  see  that  it  pertains  very  much  to 
literature. 

In  a  note  about  Mr.  Duffield  Osborne, 
which  appeared  in  the  Chronicle  and 
Comment  of  the  June  Bookman,  we 
spoke  of  the  curious  similarity  of  title  be- 
tween Mr.  Osborne's  latest  book  and 
Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr's  forthcoming 
novel.  The  Lion's  Whelp.  In  this  note 
we  made  the  mistake  of  saying  that  the 
Lion's  Whelp  was  Richard,  the  son  of 
the  Great  Protector.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Lion's  Whelp  is  Oliver,  the  Great 
Protector  himself.  In  a  humorous  letter 
of  protest  Mrs.  Barr  resents  the  supposi- 
tion that  she  would  undertake  to  write  a 
book  about  Richard  Cromwell.  "It 
takes,"  she  adds,  "a  very  clever  genius  to 
write  about  a  fool."  It  was  only  after  a 
good  deal  of  hesitation  that  she  ventured 
to  use  Oliver  Cromwell  for  the  purposes 
of  fiction.  Tq  the  work,  however,  she  has 
brought  eleven  years  of  earnest  study  of 
the  Protector  and  his  time. 

Nell  Gwyn's  house  in  Windsor  is 
about  to  be  demolished.  It  stands  in 
Church  Street  close  by  the  castle.  In  the 
accompanying  picture  the  house  is 
marked  by  the  lamp  on  the  right. 

There  is  to  be  published  in  the  au- 
tumn a  reprint  of  Christopher  in  His 
Sporting  Jacket,  by  Christopher  North 
of  early  Blackwood  fame.  This  little- 
known  classic  of  sporting  life  first  ap- 
peared in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for 
September,  1828.  It  was  afterward  in- 
cluded in  Christopher  North's  Recrea- 
tions, published  in  Edinburgh  in  1842, 
and  it  is  from  the  text  of  the  rare  first 
edition  of  that  work  that  the  present 
reprint  is  to  be  made.  Very  few  people 
to-day  are  familiar  with  the  work  of 
Christopher  North,  and  even  his  Nodes 
Amhrosiance,  on  which  his  literary  repu- 
tation has  been  mainly  sustained  during 
the  last  half  century,  appeals  to  a  gradu- 
ally narrowing  audience.  As  a  person- 
ality, however,  he  still  remains  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  literary  annals  of  his 
era,  and  it  is  as  a  revelation  of  this 
unique  and  eccentric  personality  in  its 
most   characteristic  aspects — that   is,   as 
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a  sportsman  and  a  lover  of  out-of-doors 
— that  Christopher  in  His  Sporting 
Jacket  is  most  likely  to  make  its  appeal 
at  this  time. 

Christopher  North  divided  his  paper 
into  three  parts,  or  "fyttes,"  as  he  calls 
them,  for  the  sake  of  an  obvious  pun 
on  the  word,  in  the  last  fytte.  The  first 
part  deals  in  a  connected  way  with  the 
various  branches  of  sport  in  vogue  in 
Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century — angling,  gunning,  coursing 
and  fox-hunting,  which  he  traces  with 
delicious  humour  from  the  early  efforts 
of  the  village  urchin  to  catch  minnows 
with  a  bent  pin,  to  bring  down  sparrows 
with  a  blunderbuss  and  to  hunt  the 
villagers'  cats,  to  the  full-fledged  ex- 
ploits of  more  mature  sportsmen  "on 
flood,  field  and  fell."  The  second  and 
third  "fyttes"  are  more  autobiographical 
and  reminiscent  and  their  adventures 
more  detailed  and  definite,  are  splendid 
specimens  of  narrative  and  descriptive 
writing.  They  are  touched,  moreover, 
with  a  fine  poetic  appreciation  of  nature, 


in  whose  face  those  pastimes  are  pur- 
sued, which  lifts  the  matter  out  of  the 
realm  of  the  mere  sporting  chronicle 
into  the  realm  of  real  literature.  There 
is  nothing  more  beautiful  of  its  kind 
anywhere  than  Christopher  North's  de- 
scription of  hunting  the  wild  swan,  to 
mention  but  one  of  the  many  episodes 
of  a  similar  character.  The  main  fea- 
ture of  the  book  as  announced  will  be 
the  eight  original  sporting  prints  with 
which  the  volume  is  to  be  illustrated. 
These  will  be  etched  in  outline  and  col- 
oured by  hand  by  the  artist,  Alexander 
M.  McLellan,  a  Scotch  artist,  who  has 
visited  the  scenes  described  in  the  arti- 
cle and  has  made  a  study  of  costumes 
and  manners  of  the  period. 

Miss  Maud  Howard  Peterson,  the 
author  of  The  Potter  and  the  Clay, 
which  is  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  num- 
ber of  The  Bookman,  is  a  young 
woman  with  both  Northern  and  South- 
em  affiliations.  Much  of  her  life  after 
her  father's  death  was  passed  in  Phila- 
delphia and  at  Newport  with  her  grand- 
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father,  the  late  Charles  J.  Peterson, 
editor  of  Peterson's  Magazine  and 
brother  to  the  well-known  publisher 
T.  B.  Peterson,  Born  and  brought  up 
in  an  atmosphere  of  books  and  among 
book  lovers,  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
Miss  Peterson's  taste  should  run  along 


such  channels.  Charles  Kingsley  said 
of  her  grandfather,  Charles  J.  Peterson, 
that  it  was  "a  privilege  to  be  near  him 
and  hear  him  talk,"  and  no  doubt  he  and 
his  friends  (some  of  the  most  brilliant 
men  of  letters  and  art  known  to  Amer- 
ica)   influenced  the  mind  of  the  child. 
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At  any  rate,  her  literary  aspirations  date 
from  an  early  period  in  her  life,  and  her 
first  story,  written  while  the  young  au- 
thor was  still  laboriously  printing  her 
own  letters,  aspired  to  be  a  novel  in  a 
dozen  chapters.  It  displayed  an  almost 
startling  imagination  for  so  young  a 
child — one  scene,  for  instance,  describing 
the  heroine  as  "sitting  gently  on  a  plank," 
floating  around  the  ocean,  lassoing  and 
drawing  to  herself  with  a  convenient  rope 
many  perishing  souls  1 
H 

A  new  edition  of  Anthony  Hope's 
Father  Stafford,  which  for  certain 
reasons  had  only  a  very  limited  circula- 
tion in  this  country  when  it  originally 
appeared,  has  just  been  brought  out  by 
Messrs.  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
Father  Stafford  is  the  story  of  an  Angli- 
can priest  who  has  vowed  himself  to  a 
life  of  celibacy,  when  he  makes  a  visit  to 
Millstead  Manor  and  meets  Lady  Qaudia 
Territon.  The  story  itself  is  slight 
enough,  but  it  is  marked  by  all  of  Mr. 
Hope's  preternatural  cleverness.  It  be- 
longs to  the  Dolly  Dialogues  period  of  his 
career. 

Some    years    ago    when    Dr.    Conan 

Doyle,  weary  of  the  de- 

The  Reoppearmnce     mands  upon  his  time  and 

^^fJimlr"  inventions  made  by  the 
popularity  of  Sherlock 
Holmes,  sent  his  hero  on  a  wild  goose 
flight  across  the  Continent,  and  finally 
tumbled  him  from  a  narrow  ledge  of 
an  Alpine  pass  into  a  mysterious  noth- 
ingness and  obscurity  below,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  Dr.  Doyle  made  a  point 
of  the  fact  that  the  body  of  neither 
Holmes  nor  Professor  Moriarty  was  ever 
found.  This  detail  made  it  possible  for 
the  author,  if  he  so  wished,  to  explain 
later  that  Holmes,  after  rolling  off  the 
ledge,  was  caught  by  a  clump  of  trees 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  below,  that  fearing 
pursuit  from  some  other  members  of  the 
Moriarty  gang,  he  allowed  the  report  of 
his  death  to  go  unchallenged,  hid  himself 
for  a  few  years  under  another  name  in 
some  remote  comer  of  the  world,  and 
finally  went  back  to  London  to  score 
greater  triumphs  in  the  interest  of  truth 
and  justice  and  Dr.  Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 
This  inference,  however,  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  Dr.  Doyle  at  the  time.  He 
was  through  with  Sherlock  Holmes,  he 


said,  utterly  weary  of  the  strain  involved 
in  finding  new  complications  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  science  of  deduction;  and 
the  only  way  in  which  the  admirers  of  the 
great  detective  could  be  curbed  in  their 
insatiable  appetite  was  by  bringing  the 
character  to  an  "  untimely  end.  Dr. 
Doyle's  most  vehement  assertions,  how- 
ever, could  hardly  be  taken  without  a 
slight  grain  of  suspicion.  Had  he  pro- 
duced the  mangled  corpse,  eliminating  all 
possibility  of  false  identity,  it  would  have 
been  another  matter.  But  so  long  as 
there  existed  a  convenient  loophole,  the 
resuscitation  of  Sherlock  Holmes  was 
only  a  matter  of  time. 

The  time  has  come.  Sherlock  Holmes 
is  to  make  his  reappearance  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  Strand,  In  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Fletcher  Robinson,  an 
English  newspaper  man.  Dr.  Doyle  has 
been  building  up  a  new  series  of  adven- 
tures for  his  detective.  These  adventures 
will  be  presented  not  in  the  form  of  short 
stories,  but  as  a  novel  which  we  believe  is 
to  be  about  fifty  thousand  words  in 
length.  This,  we  should  say,  is  somewhat 
longer  than  the  Study  in  Scarlet,  which 
first  introduced  Holmes  and  his  historian. 
Dr.  Watson,  and  perhaps  about  the  same 
length  as  The  Sign  of  the  Four.  There 
is  no  reference  whatever  made  to  the  de- 
tective's death,  it  being  assumed  simply 
that  one  of  his  earlier  experiences  is  be- 
ing described.  All  through  The  Adven- 
tures and  The  Memoirs  there  are  allu- 
sions to  affairs  of  which  the  reader  knows 
nothing,  and  if  the  author  can  clear  away 
the  mystery  of  all  the  titles,  such  as  "The 
Adventure  of  the  Tired  Captain,"  "The 
Adventure  of  the  Third  Window,"  and 
"The  Adventure  of  the  Green  Sapphire," 
he  will  have  plenty  to  do  for  many  months 
to  come. 

H 
Not  long  ago  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
published   the    following 
A  Slight  sentences    from    an    ex- 

Mittak*.  hortation  delivered  by  a 

negro  preacher  at  a  re- 
vival : 

Oh,  me!  What  you  gwine  tcr  do  w'en  you 
see  de  devil  comin'  in  a  hailstorm,  drivin'  a 
pa'r  er  white  bosses,  wid  de  lightnin'  fer  reins, 
en  de  thunder  barkin'  lak  a  houn'  dog  at  his 
heels,  an'  him  kickin'  de  big  hills  out  his  way, 
en  drinkin'  up  de  sea  at^  a  mouthful  w'en  he 
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feel  thirsty,  en  takin'  de  roun'  worl'  in  his 
two  han's  en  pitchin'  it  at  the  stars  lak  hit 
wuz  a  baseball?  I  ax  you,  plain  en  constant, 
what  you  gwine  ter  do  en'  whar  you  gwine  ter 
Stan'  w'en  de  devil  do  dat? 

This  paragraph  has  been  caught  up 
and  reprinted  by  the  newspapers  all  over 
the  country,  and  it  has  invariably  ap- 
j^eared  in  columns  devoted  to  "Wit  and 
Humour."  There  can  be  no  more  admi- 
rable illustration  than  this  of  how  blind 
most  persons  are  in  their  critical  esti- 
mate of  what  comes  to  them  without  the 
stamp  of  some  one's  approval.  In  the 
passage  quoted  above  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  wit  or  of  humour;  but 
it  does  furnish  an  example  of  a  very  high 
degree  of  untutored  native  eloquence 
and  of  primitive  imagination  which  rises 
to  the  heights  of  the  sublime.  The  fact 
that  it  is  in  the  negro  dialect  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  its  true  quality.  The 
language  is  wonderfully  forcible ;  the  ima- 
gery is  Miltonic.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
living  white  orator  among  whose  utter- 
ances there  can  be  found  anything  fit  to 
place  beside  this  really  remarkable  pro- 
duction. Of  course,  it  is  possible  that 
it  never  was  really  spoken  and  that  some 
white  man  in  the  Constitution's  office 
made  it  up  and  ascribed  it  to  a  neg"ro 
preacher;  but  whoever  set  down  those 
words  has  somewhere  within  him  a  spark 
of  real  genius.  The  thing  itself  is  abso- 
lutely apocalyptic. 

We  are  pleased  to  see,  and  we  are  sure 
that    Professor    Brander 
Linguictic  Matthews  will  be  pleased 

♦•5tant«."  to  see,  that  our  mother 

tongiie  is  being  steadily 
reinforced  by  the  injection  into  it  of 
many  new  and  striking  words  and 
phrases.  It  seems  as  though  every  one 
was  taking  a  hand  at  culling  out  of  the 
non-literary  language  all  sorts  of  inter- 
esting bits  of  verbal  picturesqueness  and 
bringing  them  up  to  the  surface  of  litera- 
ture. Some  of  them  come  from  the 
empyrean  of  excessive  learning  and 
some  from  the  infinite  depths  of  joyous 
Ignorance ;  but  they  are  all  noble.  There 
is  Mr.  J.  G.  Huneker,  for  instance,  who 
has  enlivened  the  columns  of  the  New 
York  Sun  during  the  past  year  by  many 
interesting  verbal  combinations  carelessly 
flung  out  in  his  impressive  musical  criti- 


cisms. We  felt  a  thrill  of  rare  delight 
when  we  found  him  discussing  what  he 
calls  the  "ventripotency"  of  FalstaflF,  and 
we  took  a  whole  day  off  when  he  made 
some  casual  comments  upon  the  "meticu- 
lous pudencies"  of  Madame  Temina. 
These  things  suggest  Mr.  Vance  Thomp- 
son in  his  most  inspired  moments;  only, 
if  Mr.  Vance  Thompson  had  written 
them  down,  he  would  have  done  it  with 
a  serious  George  Moore  sort  of  intensity ; 
whereas  Mr.  Huneker,  who  is  a  scholar, 
was  simply  having  fun  with  the  language 
and  no  doubt  chuckled  hugely  when  con- 
cocting them.  Evidently  he  inspired  his 
other  colleagues  on  the  same  newspaper 
to  a  splendid  emulation,  for  we  notice 
that  the  Sun's  London  correspondent  in 
writing  about  the  accident  to  Shamrock 
11.  said  that  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  spoke 
of  the  accident  "melanchoHly."  "Melan- 
cholily"  is  very  good.  It  has  a  beauti- 
fully tangled-up,  liquid  inarticulateness; 
and  when  you  pronounce  it,  you  do  it  as 
though  you  had  a  hot  potato  in  your 
mouth.  Then  there  is  Professor  Saints- 
bury,  in  his  History  of  Criticism,  fishing 
out  of  the  remote  past  all  sorts  of  archaic 
curiosities  of  speech  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  much  he  has  read 
of  Bishop  Hall  and  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
other  good  and  great  men  of  the  past. 
These  things  may  all  be  justified,  because 
they  do  occur  in  the  classic  writers  of 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  Eng- 
lish, but  when  they  appear  side  by  side 
with  the  neologisms  and  semi-vulgarisms 
of  which  Professor  Saintsbury  is  also 
very  fond,  they  produce  the  effect  which 
would  be  caused  by  the  sight  of  a  Greek 
choragic  monument  in  the  midst  of  a 
beer-garden.  Of  a  different  sort  are  the 
words  that  have  risen  to  the  surface 
from  the  substratum  of  our  urban  life. 
Chief  Devery  may  not  be  a  good  man, 
and  we  rather  infer  that  he  would  not  be 
particularly  complimented  if  he  were  so 
described;  but  philologists  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  having  contributed 
to  the  language  of  the  dav  the  adjective 
"chesty."  "Chesty"  is  a  beautiful  word, 
and  like  all  words  which  are  evolved  by 
the  rude,  untutored  yet  vigorous  men 
who  are  numbered  among  the  Powers 
That  Prey,  it  is  wonderfully  expressive 
and  pictorial.  Devery  didn't  invent  it, 
but  he  gave  it  currency;  and  for  this, 
much  may  be  forgiven  „him,^ogle 
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Speaking  of  language  reminds  us  of 
a  sentence  which  occurs  in  Mr.  Ma- 
bie's  story,  John  Foster,  the  first  part  of 
which  appeared  in  this  magazine  last 
month.  The  sentence  is  as  follows: 
"Pears  like  as  if  he  hadn't  cum  out  so 
bad  after  all."  In  writing  this  sentence 
Mr.  Mabie  has  adopted  a  trick  which  is 
rather  common  among  writers  of  dialect 
stories  and  which  was  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  late  Stephen  Crane's  Red 
Badge  of  Courage.  The  trick  consists 
in  spelling  such  words  as  "come," 
"done,"  "some"  and  the  like,  "cum," 
"dun"  and  "sum."  Now  the  implication, 
of  course,  is  that  these  spellings  repre- 
sent phonetically  a  vulgar,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  cultivated,  pronunciation. 
Yet  wc  don't  quite  see  it  ourselves.  We 
wonder  how  Mr.  Mabie,  for  example, 
pronounces  "come,"  or  how  Mr.  Stephen 
Crane  used  to  pronounce  "done."  In 
most  of  these  words  the  letter  "o"  has 
the  power  of  "u,"  the  final  "e"  being 
silent  in  the  sense  that  it  has  no  effect 
upon  the  phonetics  of  the  word  as  a 
whole.  The  chief  exception  to  this  rule 
is  to  be  found  in  the  word  "none,"  which 
an  educated  man  never  pronounces 
"nun."  But  in  most  vocables  of  this 
class  we  think  that  dialect  writers  are 
inclined  to  be  a  little  too  dialectic  in  their 
spelling. 


Every  once  in  so  often  somebody  starts 
up  a  discussion  as  to 
what  the  famous  phrase 
"  Poi"ce  Verso."  j^  Juvenal's  Third  Satire 
really  means;  and  the 
discussion  is  always  apropos  of  Gerome's 
painting,  in  which  the  Roman  spectators 
of  a  gladiatorial  contest  are  holding  out 
their  hands  with  the  thumbs  turned 
downward  to  indicate  their  desire  that 
the  vanquished  gladiator  shall  be  put  to 
death.  It  is  frequently  asserted  that  this 
is  not,  in  fact,  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Juvenalian  phrase  pollice  verso.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding  on 
this  whole  subject,  not  only  among  per- 
sons generally,  but  among  classical  schol- 
ars as  well,  and  even  among  certain 
editors  of  Juvenal,  as,  for  instance, 
Messrs.  Pearson  and  Strong.  The  facts 
as  we  derive  them  from  Roman  sources 
are  the  following:  When  one  gladiator 
had    conquered    another    and    had    him 


wholly  at  his  mercy,  he  looked  to  the 
spectators  for  an  expression  of  their  will 
as  to  whether  he  should  spare  or  slay. 
Those  who  wished  him  to  spare  signified 
their  desire  by  waving  their  handker- 
chiefs (map pa:),  as  is  clear  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Martial  XII.  29,  8.  If  they 
wished  him  to  slay,  they  *  doubled  up 
their  fingers  with  the  thumb  turned 
away  from  the  palm  of  the  hand — that 
is,  upright.  It  made  no  difference 
whether  they  held  their  hands  with  the 
thumbs  up  or  pointing  downward,  so 
long  as  the  thumb  was  at  right  angles 
to  the  rest  of  the  hand;  but,  naturally, 
in  a  great  amphitheatre  such  as  that  of 
Rome,  where  the  spectators  were  seated 
high  above  the  arena,  they  would  turn 
their  thumbs  downward  in  order  that 
they  might  be  better  seen  by  the  victori- 
ous gladiator  in  the  arena.  It  is  said  by 
some  that  the  spectator  turned  his  thumb 
toward  his  breast  as  indicating  the  place 
where  the  death-wound  was  to  be  in- 
flicted; but  this  is  purely  imaginary; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  bas-relief 
found  at  Cacillargues  a  combat  is  shown 
in  which  one  of  the  spectators,  a  woman, 
is  holding  up  her  thumb.  It  is  not  true 
that  a  wish  that  mercy  should  be  shown 
was  expressed  by  pressing  down  the 
thumb  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  (pollice 
presso).  The  elder  Pliny,  in  the  twent>^- 
eighth  book  of  his  Historia  Naturalis — 
a  passage  that  has  been  often  misquoted 
and  misunderstood — speaks  of  this  press- 
ing down  of  the  thumb  as  an  indication 
of  favour,  but  does  not  associate  it  at  all 
with  the  gladiatorial  combats.  In  a  pas- 
sage in  Horace  (Ep,  L  18,  66)  this  ges- 
ture is  spoken  of  only  in  connection  with 
a  sham  sea-fight. 


Mr.  John  Churton  Collins,  whose  book 
of  critical  essays  entitled 
A  Critic  of         Ephemera     Critica     has 
Distinction.         created    something    like 
a  sensation   in  the  field 
of  true  literature,  is  less  known  in  this 
country  than  he  deserves  to  be.    He  is  an 
Oxford    man   who    took   his   degree   in 
1872  and  who  has  since  divided  his  time 
between  journalism,  education  and  litera- 
ture.    He   has   many   qualifications   for 
critical  writing  that  are  exceptional — in 
the   first  place,    a   mind  that  is  highly 
trained  and  discip\vtvS^,^^^^<ie,t5^gxpt 
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the  careful,  accurate  and  sympathetic 
sort,  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  a 
vigorous  and  forceful  style.  His  works 
that  preceded  the  appearance  of  Ephem- 
era Critica  are  very  numerous,  compris- 
ing studies  of  skepticism  as  illustrated 
inBolingbroke  and  Voltaire,  besides  books 
on  Tennyson,  Dean  Swift  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  He  has  edited  the  poems  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the  plays  and 
poems  of  Robert  Greene  and  the  satires  of 
Dryden,  and  has  also  compiled  an  anthol- 
ogy of  minor  British  poetry.  Mr.  Collins 
is  a  bom  controversialist  and  a  critic  en- 
dued with  the  utmost  accuracy,  keenness 
and  perception.  He  is  a  hard  hitter,  but 
thoroughly  free  from  malice;  and  while 
he  is  unsparing  in  his  castigation  of  slip- 
shod writers,  his  censure  is  entirely  im- 
personal, and  toward  individuals  as  men 
his  tone  is  one  of  exquisite  urbanity. 


A  very  different  type  of  critic  is  Pro- 
fessor George  Edward 
Professor  Saintsbury,   whose   His- 

5aintibury.  tory  of  Criticism  is  also 
reviewed  elsewhere  in 
our  pages.  Professor  Saintsbury  is  a 
man  of  encyclopaedic  learning,  an  omniv- 
orous reader  and  an  incessant  worker; 
but  he  has  very  serious  defects.  His 
learning  has  not  been  properly  assimi- 
lated ;  he  is  never  quite  sure  of  his  facts ; 
he  writes  in  a  slam-bang,  heedless  sort 
of  way  and  in  a  style  which  is  sometimes 
pointed  and  forcible,  but  more  often  both 
lumbering  and  slovenly.  With  him  it  is 
hit  or  miss ;  and  perhaps  he  misses  more 
often  than  he  hits.  He  has  an  irritating 
air  of  dogmatism,  which  comes  from  the 
fact  that  for  many  years  he  was  a  teacher, 
and  that  during  the  years  of  his  connec- 
tion with  various  grammar  schools  and 
educational  institutes  he  allowed  himself 
to  slip  into  that  rut  which  so  often  trans- 
forms the  teacher,  who  should,  above  all 
things,  be  a  man  of  the  world,  into  a 
narrow-minded  pedagogue.  Professor 
Saintsbury  is  always  bully-ragging  his 
readers  precisely  as  he  must  have  bully- 
ragged his  pupils;  and  he  has  a  self- 
complacency  that  is  exasperating  to  the 
last  degree.  None  the  less,  whatever  he 
does  and  whatever  he  writes  has  an  inter- 
est of  its  own,  and  he  cannot  possibly  be 
overlooked  in  any  enumeration  of  con- 
temporary critics  who  really  count. 


Among  a  large  number  of  books  deal- 
ing with  outdoor  life  and 
Pooziod  sport    which,    as    usual, 

lofinitivoo.:  emphasise  the  season  of 
the  year,  there  is  one 
on  Practical  Golf  by  Mr.  Walter  J. 
Travis,  which  seems  to  be  having  an 
unusually  wide  popularity.  This,  of 
course,  is  entirely  due  to  Mr.  Travis's 
athletic  eminence,  for  candour  obliges 
us  to  say  that  in  itself  the  book  is  noth- 
ing astonishing.  Golf  is,  as  every  one 
knows,  a  mania  as  hopelessly  irrational 
as  it  is  beneficial.  The  "duffer"  (and 
here  we  speak  with  authority)  will 
go  on  devouring  all  the  available  litera- 
ture of  the  game  until  the  end  of  time. 
It  may  be  all  quite  meaningless,  but  that 
does  not  matter  in  the  least.  A  book 
written  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Travis's  book 
is  pretty  sure  to  differ  very  little  from 
hundreds  of  others  that  have  gone  be- 
fore. Practical  Golf  has  nothing  to  say 
about  the  history  and  traditions  of  the 
Royal  and  Ancient  Game.  It  has  the 
special  quality,  however,  of  being 
adorned  with  twenty-seven  handsome 
pictures  of  Mr.  Travis  taken  in  various 
positions.  It  is  conventionally  divided 
into  the  various  departments  of  driving, 
approaching  and  putting,  it  has  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  laying  out  of  a 
proper  course,  and  we  should  estimate 
it,  on  the  whole,  as  being  just  about  as 
valuable  as  the  few  pages  of  "Practical 
Hints"  which  one  finds  in  the  usual 
catalogue  exploiting  the  wares  of  a  house 
dealing  in  sporting  goods.  Perhaps  we 
are  a  little  prejudiced  in  the  matter,  for 
throughout  the  book  wherever  an  oppor- 
tunity is  found  or  can  be  made,  Mr. 
Travis  seems  bound  to  persistently 
"foozle"  his  infinitives. 


Francis .  Churchill  Williams,  the  au- 
thor of  /.  Devlin — Boss,  a  romance  of 
American  politics,  is  a  Philadelphian  by 
birth  and  residence.  He  is  a  son  of 
Francis  Howard  Williams,  the  poet  and 
playwright,  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  189 1.  This  is  his 
first  novel,  though  his  short  stories  and 
articles  in  Scribner's  Magazine,  Harper's 
Weekly,  the  Independent,  Lippincott's 
Magazine  and  elsewhere  brought  him  to 
favourable    attention    some    years    ago. 
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He  has  been  engaged  in  newspaper  work 
since  leaving  college,  serving  for  a  year 
on  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Times 
and  for  eight  years  in  various  editorial 
capacities  on  that  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year  he  took  a  position  with 
a  Philadelphia  publishing  house.  He 
has  always  taken  the  strongest  interest 
in  men  who  work  with  their  hands,  and 
most  of  his  stories  have  dealt  with  the 
life  of  the  streets  and  the  big  manufac- 
turing plants.  He  has  made  a  special 
study  of  life  in  the  steel  mill.  It  is  the 
political  field,  however,  which  has  gained 
his  most  serious  attention,  believing,  as 
he  does,  that  in  the  American  politician 
is  presented  the  figure  most  clearly  typi- 
cal of  the  life  from  which  it  has  sprung. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  when  the  great 
American  novel  is  written,  an  Ameri- 
can politician  will  have  a  place  in  the 
forefront  of  its  action.  /.  Devlin — Boss 
is  an  attempt  to  show  the  humanity  of 
the  politician.  The  actors,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  incidents  in  that  book,  are 


taken  from  real  life  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  from  history  which  has  come 
under  the  author's  personal  observation. 
n 
Mr.  John  Oxenham,  the  author  of  Our 
Lady  of  Deliverance,  was  bom  in  Man- 
chester, England,  where  he  was  educated 
at  Old  Trafford  School  and  Owens  Col- 
lege. After  leaving  college  he  lived  in 
France  for  several  years,  and  travelled 
widely  about  the  Continent.  Then  he 
came  across  the  Atlantic  on  business  and 
remained  for  two  years  in  New  York 
City  and  in  Canada.  At  one  time  he 
travelled  through  the  Southern  States 
with  an  idea  of  taking  up  sheep-farming 
or  orange-growing.  He  decided  against 
following  either  of  these  careers,  and  he 
confesses  that  since  he  has  often  regret- 
ted the  decision.  From  New  York  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  for  some 
years  engaged  in  business.  He  began 
writing  merely  for  his  own  amusement, 
but  in  time  came  to  enjoy  it  more  than 
any  other  work,  and  so  he  dropped  his 
other  occupations.     In  addition  to  Our 
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Lady  of  Deliverance,  Mr.  Oxenham  has 
published  God's  Prisoner,  Rising  For- 
tunes, A  Princess  of  Vascovy,  A  Modern 
Masque,  and  a  number  of  short  stories  in 
various  English  monthlies  and  weeklies. 

"I  began  to  write  for  my  own  pleasure 
and  as  a  distraction  from  other  matters/* 
said  Mr.  Oxenham  in  a  recent  interview. 
"The  delight  of  it  grew  upon  me,  *as  the 
appetite  comes  in  eating.*  I  have  no  tale 
of  hardships,  since  I  was  not  writing  for 
a  living.  What  I  enjoyed  producing 
other  folks  seemed  to  enjoy  perusing,  and 
were  even  willing  to  pay.  Eventually  I 
took  my  courage  in  both  hands,  and 
climbed  out  of  the  mud  of  business  life 
on  to  clean  rock.  If  I  have  not  climbed 
high,  I  have  at  all  events  climbed  clean ; 
and,  all  being  well,  I  intend  to  climb 
higher.  I  am  north-country,  but  the 
wrong  side  of  the  Border.  All  the  same, 
my  pleasantest  associations  are  with  the 
west  coast,  and  I  used  to  tramp  it  with  a 
knapsack  from  Dunoon  to  Fort-William 
with  an  enjoyment  that  is  still  fresh  to 
me.  Then  I  spent  some  years  in  Brit- 
tany; lived  even  in  the  small  stone  house 
above  the  weir  overlooking  the  Chateau 
— though  it  is  not  called  Cour-des- 
Comptes;  and  my  host  was  Prudent 
Vaurel,  and  though  the  latter  name  is  not 
his,  the  personality  is.  I  can  hear  his 
great  roaring  laugh  at  this  moment  as  he 
threatens  Boulot  with  the  water.  I  had 
the  chance  of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  the 
Continent,  from  Stockholm  down  to 
Genoa,  and  fairlv  well  all  that  lies  be- 


tween, and  footed  it  to  and  fro  in  Swit- 
zerland both  in  summer  and  in  winter, 
which  is  far  better.  Then  business  mat- 
ters took  me  to  America  and  Canada  for 
a  couple  of  years.  I  name  all  this  simply 
because  I  consider  that,  all  unwitting-ly, 
it  was  as  good  training  as  I  could  possibly 
have  had.  Since  then  I  was  many  years 
in  London ;  and  the  roar  of  Fleet  Street 
and  the  Strand  is  still  in  my  ears.  It  is 
more  tuneful — say,  rather  less  inharmo- 
nious— at  a  distance  than  when  one  is  in 
it." 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  will  be  found 
a  review  of  Miss  Lagerlof's  latest  book. 
We  present  a  portrait  of  the  author,  the 
first,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  that  has  been 
published  in  this  country. 

]\tr.  Francis  Whiting  Halsey,  who   is 

very    widely    known     as 

Francis  w.         the   editor   of   the    liter- 

Naisey.  ary    supplement    of    the 

New    York    Times,    has 

written  a  book  on  The  Old  Neiv  York 

Frontier,  which  should  prove  a  serious 
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and  interesting  addition  to  American  his- 
tory. Mr.  Halsey's  career  in  literature 
and  journalism  has  been  very  successful 
and  eventful.  He  is  a  Cornell  man,  of 
the  class  of  1873,  and  while  he  was  still 
an  undergraduate  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  journalism  was  to  be  his  life  work. 
Soon  after  his  graduation  he  went  to 
Binghamton,  New  York,  where,  under 
the  direction  of  the  publisher,  he  edited  a 
morning  paper  called  the  Times.  His 
connection  with  the  New  York  Times 
dates  from  1880.     For  several  years  he 


filled  the  place  of  foreign  editor,  and 
when  Charles  DeKay,  the  literary  editor, 
was  appointed  consul-general  to  Berlin 
by  President  Cleveland,  Mr.  Halsey  was 
made  literary  editor  in  his  place.  In  1878 
he  printed  a  volume  of  European  letters 
with  the  title  Tzvo  Months  Abroad,  and 
in  1895  he  wrote  an  extended  introduc- 
tion for  a  volume  of  family  history  en- 
titled Thomas  Halsey  of  Hertfordshire, 
England,  and  Southampton,  Long  Island. 
His  latest  book  is  the  result  of  many  years 
of  research  and  studv. 


A  BALLADE  OF  DEAD  HUMOURISTS 

If  you  sow  Success,  you  must  harvest  Woe, 

For  Fame  was  ever  a  fickle  jade. 
And  sequels  never  were  known  to  "go," 

When  Art  deteriorates  into  Trade. 

A  song  too  long  on  the  lyre  is  played, 
And  lo,  your  victory  is  reversed ! 

The  Critic  cries,  in  his  wild  tirade, 
"He's  not  so  good  as  he  was  at  first !" 

The  praise  of  the  Public  melts  like  snow. 

The  smiles  of  your  Favour  quickly  fade ; 
Unless  a  chameleon  garb  you  show, 

Or  change  like  Proteus,  unafraid, 

Your  Name  is  likely  to  retrograde. 
The  deluge  comes !    Lest  you  be  immersed. 

Pray  change  your  field  ere  the  plaint  is  made, 
"He's  not  so  good  as  he  was  at  first !" 

E'en  Chimmie  Fadden  was  voted  "slow," 

J.  Ford  too  long  at  the  counter  stayed 
And  Bangs's  Houseboat  we  did  outgrow, 

While  Dunne  too  long  after  Dooley  strayed. 

Oh,  tremble  now  for  the  slangy  Ade ! 
The  Publisher  urges  him  to  his  worst, 

But  Critics  are  crying,  in  ambuscade, 
"He's  not  so  good  as  he  was  at  first !" 


ENVOY. 


O  Wits,  I'm  calling  a  spade  a  spade ; 

Have  done  with  your  stunts  ere  your  bubbles  burst ! 
Too  much  of  a  Muchness,  and  you  are  flayed ! — 

"He's  not  so  good  as  he  was  at  first !" 
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A  POSTSCRIPT  AS  TO  RHYME* 


We  are  warned  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  pushing  any  principle  to  an  ab- 
surd extreme.  If  certain  pairs  of  words 
have  been  sent  forth  into  the  world  by 
English  poets  from  a  time  whereof  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  con- 
trary, then  perhaps  they  may  now  plead 
prescription  whenever  any  cold-hearted 
commentator  is  disposed  to  doubt  the 
legitimacy  of  their  conjunction.  Al- 
though the  union  is  forbidden  by  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law — like  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  in  England 
— only  the  censorious  are  disposed  to  take 
the  matter  into  court.  In  times  certain 
rhymes — falsely  so  called — **are  legiti- 
mated by  custom,"  one  British  critic  has 
declared,  citing  love  and  prove  for  exam- 
ple, and  assertmg  that  "river  has  just  got 
to  rhyme  with  ever  or  the  game  cannot  be 
played."  You  must  have  forgiven  or  you 
will  never  get  to  heaven,  **We  expect 
these  licenses  and  do  not  resent  them, 
as  we  do  Poe*s  valleys  and  palace  and  the 
eccentricities  of  Mrs.  Browning."  That 
there  is  force  in  this  contention  cannot 
be  denied;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  those  who  urge  it  are  necessarily 
lovers  of  poetry,  or,  at  least,  fairly  famil- 

♦Two  or  three  years  ago  there  appeared  in 
The  Bookman  "An  Inquiry  as  to  Rhyme,"  in 
which  the  various  theories  of  rhyme  were  con- 
sidered one  after  the  other,  the  writer  finally 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  as  poetry  is 
always  intended  to  be  said  or  sung,  rhyme 
is  therefore  an  appeal  to  the  ear,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  so-called  "rhymes  to  the  eye"  are 
patent  absurdities.  We  do  not  make  sounds 
by  the  eye,  any  more  than  we  match  colours 
by  the  ear  or  by  the  nose.  Herbert  Spencer's 
Principle  of  Economy  of  Attention  was  sug- 
gested as  supplying  a  scientific  basis  for  this 
position.  At  any  given  moment  we  have  only 
so  much  attention,  and  a  false  rhyme  jars  us 
and  deducts  to  the  mere  form  mental  en- 
ergy which  would  be  better  employed  on  the 
poetic  thought.  A  rhyme  to  the  eye  which  is 
not  also  a  rhyme  to  the  ear  calls  the  hearer's 
attention  from  the  matter  of  the  poem  to  the 
manner;  and  there  is  an  immediate  diminution 
of  the  total  effect. 


iar  with  a  large  bo<ly  of  English  verse, 
else  they  would  not  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  love  and  prove,  heaven  and  given 
have  often  been  tied  together.  But 
even  if  these  critics,  who  have  been 
sophisticated  by  over-familiarity  with 
poetic  license,  do  not  resent  this  pairing 
of  unequal  sounds,  it  does  not  follow  that 
those  who  for  the  first  time  hear  love 
linked  with  Jove  are  equally  forgiving  or 
negligent.  Even  if  these  licenses  are 
pardoned  by  some  as  venial  offences, 
there  are  others  whose  ears  are  annoyed 
by  them  and  whose  attention  is  distracted. 
In  other  words,  we  are  here  face  to  face 
with  the  personal  equation :  and  the  only 
way  for  a  writer  of  verse  to  make  sure 
that  one  or  another  of  his  rhymes  will 
not  be  resented  by  this  reader  or  that  is 
to  make  sure  that  all  his  marriages  are 
flawless. 

Thus  and  thus  only  can  he  avoid  of- 
fence with  absolute  certainty.  If  his 
rhymes  are  perfect  to  the  ear,  when  read 
aloud  or  recited,  then  they  will  never  di- 
vert the  attention  of  the  auditor  from 
the  matter  of  the  poem  to  the  mere  man- 
ner. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  fair 
to  confess  that  there  are  some  lovers  of 
poetry  who  find  a  charm  in  lawlessness 
and  in  eccentricity.  A  series  of  perfect 
rhymes  pleases  them ;  but  so  also  does  an 
occasional  rhyme  in  which  the  vowel  is 
slightly  varied.  And  the  poet's  consola- 
tion for  the  loss  of  these  must  lie  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  cannot  hope  to  satisfy 
everybody.  Consolation  may  also  lie  in 
the  belief  that  any  lapse  from  the  perfect 
rhyme  is  dangerous,  for  even  if  there  are 
some  who  enjoy  the  divergence  when  it 
is  delicate — that  is,  when  the  vowel  sound, 
even  if  not  absolutely  identical,  is  sympa- 
thetically akin-T-there  are  very  few  who 
are  not  annoyed  when  it  becomes  as  ob- 
vious as  in  dial  and  ball  or  in  water  and 
clear.  ^  . 

And  as  it  isu^nlyd^fefif®©^*^^  ear 
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which  enjoys  the  mating  of  valleys  with 
palace,  for  example,  so  the  attempted 
rhyme  of  this  type  is  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  the  more  laboured  poets — in  those  who 
are  conscientiously  literary.  The  primi- 
tive lyrist,  the  unconscious  singer  who 
makes  a  ballad  of  a  May  morning  or 
rhymes  a  jingle  for  the  nursery,  or  puts 
together  a  couplet  to  give  point  to  a 
fragment  of  proverbial  wisdom,  is  nearly 
always  exact  in  the  repetition  of  his 
vowel.  Where  he  is  careless  is  in  the  ac- 
companying consonants.  As  is  remarked 
by  the  British  critic  from  whom  quota- 
tion has  already  been  made — "We  may 
observe  that  in  all  early  European  poetry, 
from  the  *Song  of  Roland'  to  the  popular 
ballads,  the  ear  was  satisfied  with  asso- 
nance, that  is,  the  harmony  of  the  vowel 
sounds:  hat  is  assonant  to  tag,  and  that 
was  good  enough."  So  in  the  prologue 
of  "Pericles"  we  have  come  linked  with 
sung.    So  in  the  proverbial  couplet : 

See  a  pin  and  pick  it  up. 
All  day  long  you'll  have  good  luck, 

So  again,  more  than  once,  in  the  unaf- 
fected lyrics  of  the  laureate  of  the  nur- 
sery, Mother  Goose : 

Goosy,  goosy  gander. 

Where  do  you  wander  f 
Upstairs  and  downstairs, 

And  in  my  ]ady*s  chamber. 

Leave  them  alone 

And  they  will  come  home. 

This  assonance  is  visible  in  the  linking 
of  Zi/ild  wood  and  childhood,  which  many 
versifiers  have  proffered  as  though  it  was 
a  double  rhyme ;  it  is  to  be  seen  again  in 
Whittier's  mainland  and  trainband,  and 
it  is  obvious  in  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  "Her 
Letter": 

Of  that  ride — that  to  me  was  the  rarest. 
Of — ^the  something  you  said  at  the  gate. 

Ah !  Joe,  then  I  wasn't  an  heiress 
To  the  best-paying  lead  in  the  State. 

Although  this  substitution  of  assonance 
for  rhyme  is  uncommon  in  the  more  liter- 
ary lyrics,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have 
been  composed  with  the  pen,  it  is  still  to 
be  frequently  found  in  the  popular  song, 
born  on  the  lips  of  the  singer  and  set 
down  only  as  an  afterthought.  It  abounds 
in  the  college  songs  which  have  been  sung 


into  being,  and  in  the  ruder  ballads  of 
the  music  hall — which  Planche  neatly 
characterised  as  "most  music-hall,  most 
melancholy."  In  one  dime  song-book, 
containing  the  words  set  to  music  by 
Mr.  David  Braham  to  enliven  one  of  Mr. 
Edward  Harrigan's  amusing  pictures  of 
life  among  the  lowly  in  the  tenement- 
house  districts  of  New  York,  there  can  be 
discovered  at  least  a  dozen  instances  of 
this  use  of  assonance  as  though  it  were 
rhyme : 

De  gal's  name  is  Nannie, 

And  she's  just  left  her  mammie. 

He  can  get  a  pair  of  crutches 
From  the  doctor,  it's  well-known; 

And  feel  like  the  King  of  Persia 
When  he  goes  marching  home. 

One  husband  was  a  toper. 
The  other  was  a  loafer. 

'Tis  there  the  solid  voters 
Wear  Piccadilly  chokers. 

On  Sundays,  then,  the  ladies 
With  a  hundred  million  babies. 

To  the  poor  of  suffering  Ireland, 

Time  and  time  again: 
We  thank  you   for  our  countrymen. 

And  Donovan  is  our  name. 

When  these  lines  are  sung,  rough  as 
they  are,  the  ear  is  satisfied  by  the  abso- 
lute identity  of  the  final  vowel,  upon 
which  the  voice  lingers  while  it  elides  or 
almost  suppresses  the  final  consonant.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  one  in  a  hundred 
of  those  who  heard  these  songs  ever  dis- 
covered any  deficiency  in  the  rhymes.  In 
more  literary  ballads  only  an  exact  rhyme 
attains  to  the  literary  standard;  but  in 
folk-songs,  ancient  and  modem,  asso- 
nance seems  to  be  legal  tender  by  tacit 
convention.  Probably,  however,  the  at- 
tempt to  substitute  assonance  for  rhyme 
would  be  resented  by  many  of  the  readers 
who  are  tolerant  toward  such  departures 
from  exactness  as  heaven  and  shriven,  or 
grove  and  dove.  That  is  to  say,  the  unlit- 
erary  ear  insists  on  the  identity  of  the 
vowel  while  careless  as  to  the  consonant, 
and  the  literary  ear  insists  on  the  identity 
of  the  consonants,  while  not  quite  so  care- 
ful as  to  the  vowel.  And  here  is  another 
reason  for  exact  accuracy,  which  satisfies 
alike  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  and  is 
always  in  accord  'W*^t\v  Herbert  Spencer's 
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principle.  It  is  true,  probably,  that  such 
minor  divergencies  as  the  mating  of  home 
and  aloue  and  of  shadozv  and  meadow — 
to  take  one  of  each  class — are  not  gener- 
ally conscious  on  the  part  of  the  poet  him- 
self. Nor  are  they  generally  noted  by 
the  reader  or  the  auditor;  and  even  when 


noticed  they  are  not  always  resented  as 
offensive.  But  just  so  long  as  there  is 
a  chance  that  they  may  be  so  noticed 
and  that  they  may  be  so  resented,  they  had 
better  be  avoided.  The  poet  avails  him- 
self of  his  license  at  his  peril.  That  way 
danger  lies.  Brander  Matthezvs 


THE  REAL  BARBARA  FRIETCHIE 


When  Whittier  immortalised  Barbara 
Frietchie  he  builded  a  song  of  fact  and 
fancy  that  has  given  rise  to  more  or  less 
speculation  over  his  heroine.  And  in 
spite  of  its  solid  foundations  on  fact 
there  has  been  ever  since  a  very  wide- 
spread belief  that  it  was  all  a  legend,  and 
that  Barbara  was  no  more  than  a  very 
pleasant  and  inspiring  myth.  This  is  in 
itself  rank  injustice.    There  was  the  real 


BARBARA   FRIETCHIE. 
"bowed   with    her  FOURSCORE   YEARS   AND  TEN." 


Barbara,  a  woman  who  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War  was  literally 

Bowed  with  her  fourscore  years  and  ten. 

and  who,  all  her  life  an  ardent  and  un- 
swerving patriot,  showed  in  the  face  of 
the  rebel  troops  the  courage  attributed  to 
her  by  the  poet.  But  it  is  in  relating  the 
actual  incidents  of  the  march  of  the  troops 
through  Frederick  that  Whittier  indulg-es 
in  the  poetic  license  of  weaving  a  dra- 
matic scene  out  of  his  imagination.  His 
conception  of  the  woman  herself  was 
unquestionably  true  enough. 

When  on  September  lo  the  encamped 
rebel  army  was  ordered  to  move,  the  line 
of  march  took  the  troops  by  Barbara 
Frietchie's  house,  from  the  window  of 
which  the  Union  flag  was  waving.  It 
continued  to  flaunt  defiantly  during  the 
Confederate  occupation  of  the  town.  It 
was  not,  however,  "Stonewall"  Jackson 
who  led  the  men  that  day.  General 
Jackson  left  the  town  by  a  circuitous 
route  and  never  saw  the  brave  old  woman. 
Jeers  and  threats  and  insults  there  were 
in  plenty  for  her  from  the  passing  troops, 
but  no  one  of  them  violated  the  flag  or  the 
woman  who  waved  it. 

Two  days  later  Barbara  again  figured 
conspicuously  in  a  martial  scene  of  an- 
other nature.  A  detachment  of  McClel- 
lan's  army,  commanded  by  General  Reno, 
came  marching  through  Frederick- 
town.  The  men  were  tired  and  disheart- 
ened, and  they  were  tramping  wearily  up 
the  hill  when  on  a  sudden  the  soldiers 
saw  a  Union  flag  waved  by  an  aged 
woman  who  was  leaning  way  from  her 
window.     At  the.ySi^htytJisre  Oyg^.t^"P  a 


BARBARA   FRIETCHIE  S   FLAG. 

"all  day  long  that  FREE  FLAG  TOSSED. 
OVER  THE   HEADS  OF  THE  REBEL  HOST." 


shout  such  as  had  never  before  been 
heard  in  Fredericktown.  Barbara  Friet- 
chie*  rushed  down  to  the  door,  flag  in 
hand,  to  greet  the  troops.  General  Reno 
and  his  aides  dismounted  and  went  up  the 
steps  to  speak  to  her.    The  troops  in  wild 


excitement  broke  ranks  and  crowded 
around  the  house.  Some  of  them  boister- 
ously were  for  lifting  the  aged  patriot  to 
their  shoulders,  but  at  this  the  General 
interfered,  though  he  saw  how  thoroughly 
she  was  enjoying  the  ovation.    As  a  sou- 
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BARBARA   FRIETCHIE  S   HOUSE  WITH  THE  FLAG  AT  THE  DORMER   WINDOW. 


"IN    HER   ATTIC   WINDOW  THE   STAFF   SHE  SET 

TO    SHOW    THAT    ONE    HEART    WAS    LOYAL    YET." 
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**THE  CLUSTERED   SPIRES   OF   FREDERICK    STAND 
GREEN-WALLED    BY    THE    HILLS    OF    MARYLAND." 

venir  General  Reno  asked  Barbara  for  the 
flag.  But  instead  she  gave  him  a  larger 
one,  which  he  bore  away,  followed  by  his 
cheering  troops. 

Two  days  later  General  Reno  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  South  Mountain. 
His  body  was  wrapped  in  Barbara's  flag 
and  sent  home  to  his  family,  who  retained 
the  emblem  as  a  sacred  possession. 

Barbara  did  not  herself  long  survive 
her  fame.  She  died  in  the  following 
December  at  the  age  of  ninety-six.  Over 
her  grave  no  **Flag  of  Freedom  and 
Union'*  waves.     She  has  no  monument, 


but  a  small  stone  of  white  marble  marks 
her  resting-place  in  an  old  grass-g^rown 
cemetery,  long  since  abandoned  save  by 
singing  birds  and  the  wild  flowers  which 
each  season  grow  up  about  her  head. 

In  contrast  to  her  neglected  grave  is 
that  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  whom  Fred- 
erick also  claims  as  a  distinguished 
patriot,  whose  recently  erected  monument 
adorns  the  entrance  to  the  chief  cemetery 
of  the  town.  Here  waves  in  splendid 
folds  the  star-spangled  banner  which 
Barbara  Frietchie  loved  so  well. 

Unlike  Francis  Scott  Key,  Barbara 
was  not  a  native  of  Frederick,  but  came 
there  from  Lancaster,  Pennsylv^ania, 
where  she  was  bom  December  3,  1766. 
Her    maiden    name    was    Hauer,     and 


ALL  DAY 
SOUNDED 


LONG  THROUGH  FREDERICK  STREET 
THE    TREAD    OF    MARCHING    FEET." 


THE   FRANCIS   SCOTT    KEY    MONUMENT. 

throughout  her  girlhood  she  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  life  of  Frederick  by 
reason  of  her  intense  patriotism.  It  is  re- 
lated of  her  that  in  1791  she  was  one  of 
a  party  who  entertained  George  Wash- 
ington as  he  stopped  over  night  at  the 
Frederick  tavern.  News  of  his  coming 
was  spread  at  a  quilting  party.  The 
enthusiastic  Barbara  rushed  home  to  get 
her  best  Liverpool  china,  from  which  the 
great  man  ate  his  supper,  to  the  delight  of 
the  young  woman,  who  ever  after  pre- 
served it  carefully  and  handed  it  down  to 
her  grandniece,  who  proudly  displays  it 
to-day.  Eight  years  later  Barbara  was 
one  of  the  pall-bearers  at  Washington's 
sham  funeral  in  Frederick.  In  the  mean- 
time she  had  married  John  Frietchie,  a 
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glove-maker,  who  died  in  1849,  but  for 
many  years  previous  carried  on  his  trade 
in  the  house  where  his  widow  won  her 
patriotic  fame. 

The  house  was  partly  demolished  by  a 
flood  in  1869,  and  afterward  torn  down 
to  widen  the  creek,  but  the  famous  flag 
which  hung  from  the  dormer  window 
through  all  those  stirring  scenes  of  the 


Civil  War  may  still  be  seen  in  Frederick 
at  the  home  of  Barbara's  adopted  daugh- 
ter and  grandniece,  Mrs.  Abbott,  who 
also  owns  the  celebrated  china.  The  flag 
is  of  silk,  marred  by  a  few  rents,  which 
are  not  bullet  holes,  but  the  ravishes  of 
time.  Lest  too  much  handling  should  de- 
molish it  the  owner  has  it  framed. 

Frances  IVeston  Carruth, 


JOHN  FOSTER 
By  HAMILTON  W.  MABIE 


VI. 

There  are  three  great  discoveries  in  a 
boy's  life:  the  discovery  of  Nature,  the 
discovery  of  Man,  and  the  discovery  of 
God.  No  man  passes  through  life  with- 
out getting  glimpses  of  all  these  myste- 
rious realities,  but  there  are  few  to  whom 
these  determining  facts  in  experience 
stand  out  with  equal  clearness.  Some 
have  the  vision  of  God,  and  are  so  trans- 
ported by  it  that  Nature  remains  almost 
unnoted  and  men  are  seen  dimly  and  in 
a  dream,  like  trees  walking.  Some  are  so 
enamoured  with  the  beauty  of  the  world 
and  so  penetrated  by  its  vitality  that,  like 
the  fauns  and  dryads,  they  are  bound  to 
the  woods  and  fields  and  shun  the  homes 
and  haunts  of  men,  singing  strange  melo- 
dies, in  which  vibrate  the  undertones  of  a 
Hfe  hidden  and  obscure  in  glens  and  deep 
woods;  and  others  are  so  caught  up  in 
the  movement  of  human  life  arid  so  pas- 
sionately sympathetic  with  it  that  they 
have  no  heart  for  the  joy  of  the  world 
and  no  silent  rapture  for  the  vision  of 
God.  To  each  man,  according  to  his  na- 
ture, the  mystery  shows  itself ;  a^d  they 
are  few  and  great  in  whose  imagination 
all  the  lines  of  Hght  meet  and  blend  in 
perfect  revelation. 

John  Foster  found  Nature  with  the 
first  pure  touch  of  a  child's  hand  and 
loved  Nature  with  the  sweet  unconscious- 
ness of  a  child's  heart.     It  was  a  vast 


playground,  into  which  he  made  his  way 
with  the  sense  of  possession;  but  from 
the  beginning  there  were  mysterious 
voices  calling  from  a  distance;  there 
were  sudden  pauses  in  the  sounds  of 
day  and  in  the  silence  of  the  night  when 
there  seemed  to  be  a  presence  felt,  but 
not  perceived ;  hidden,  but  not  unknown ; 
in  which  every  visible  thing  stirred  and 
bloomed  and  lived.  This  strange,  haunt- 
ing presence  suddenly  flashed  into  his 
imagination  when  he  heard  the  book  read 
for  the  first  time ;  and  when  he  carried  it 
away  into  the  heart  of  the  woods  and 
let  the  light  of  the  open  sky  fall  on  it,  and 
heard  the  birds  singing  over  him  as  they 
sang  in  the  pages  of  the  book,  and  the 
faint  rustle  of  grain  borne  to  him  on  the 
soft  air  as  it  rises  into  sound  and  sub- 
sides into  silence  again  in  the  record  of 
the  book,  he  knew  that  between  the 
beauty  and  truth  in  Nature  and  the 
beauty  and  truth  in  the  book  there  was 
neither  discord  nor  severance,  but  har- 
mony at  the  root  and  in  the  flower  of  the 
life  that  climbs  in  Nature  and  finds  many 
voices  in  the  human  spirit.  And  so  he 
discovered  the  presence  and  knew  that 
God  was  in  His  world. 

All  this  lay  deep  in  the  boy's  heart,  but 
it  was  dim  in  his  thought;  for  the  real 
things  of  life  rise  very  gradually  into  con- 
sciousness; they  are  born  in  experience 
and  slowly  ascend  out  of  the  deeps  where 
the  soul  touches  the  Infinite  in  the  inner- 
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most  recesses  of  being.  The  child  plucks 
the  flower  with  a  careless  hand  and  does 
not  know  that  its  roots  are  deep  in  the 
mystery  of  the  universe  and  that  earth 
and  sky  meet  in  its  making.  It  is  first  a 
flower  to  the  eye,  and  then,  when  its 
wonderful  relationships  are  understood, 
it  blooms  again  in  the  imagination ;  and 
it  is  in  this  second  blooming  that  art 
gathers  it  fresh  and  fragrant  for  immor- 
tal blossoming. 

VII. 

John  Foster  had  made  two  great  dis- 
coveries without  taking  note  of  his  jour- 
ney or  waking  out  of  the  dream  of  child- 
hood. And  now  his  dream  began  to 
centre  about  the  bare  little  schoolhouse, 
and  new  figures  moved  in  it.  There,  as 
at  home,  John  was  silent;  he  did  not 
hold  himself  apart,  and  there  was  no 
touch  of  pride  in  his  detachment;  but 
language  failed  him ;  he  knew  not  how  to 
speak  of  the  things  in  his  heart,  and  other 
things  barely  touched  him.  He  had  his 
place  in  the  games,  but  he  seemed  to  be 
taking  a  part  rather  than  playing;  the 
shouts,  the  rush,  the  turmoil,  the  stir  and 
tumult  of  recess  and  holidays  never  pene- 
trated the  quiet  places  where  he  lived. 
The  text-books  were  faithfully  studied, 
but  they  left  him  cold ;  their  speech  was 
not  his,  nor  did  the  things  they  taught 
mean  anything  to  him.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  way  of  the  world  to  know  these 
things,  and  so  he  learned  them ;  but  they 
neither  liberated  nor  inspired  him.  Va- 
rious masters,  competent  and  incompe- 
tent, sat  behind  the  little  table  with  its 
row  of  dull  books,  but  the  real  teacher 
never  came  that  way,  and  the  boy's  spirit 
remained  untouched.  There  were  a  few 
books  in  the  little  library  of  the  school, 
mostly  of  the  kind  that  are  born  dead; 
but  there  were  also  a  few  that  lived,  and 
it  chanced  that  one  of  these  books  came 
into  the  boy's  hand  and  thence  into  his 
pocket,  and  was  carried  afield  the  next 
day.  He  knew  nothing  of  its  origin,  of 
the  man  whose  heart  was  m  it,  of  the 
spiritual  conditions  which  helped  to  fash- 
ion and  were  reflected  in  it.  It  was  to 
him  simply  paper  with  black  marks  upon 
it.  Stretched  out  at  the  foot  of  a  ^eat 
tree,  with  the  murmurous  music  of  the 
forest  gently  touched  by  the  wind  above 
him,  he  opened  the  book  indifferently  and 


without  expectation,  when  suddenly,  like 
a  flash  of  light,  a  phrase  seemed  to  leap 
out  of  the  book  into  his  imagination.  It 
was  a  line  from  Bums ;  one  of  those  fine 
simplicities  of  speech  in  which  a  deep 
thought  lies  like  a  star  in  a  mountain 
pool.  In  that  moment  the  boy  knew 
without  knowing  what  art  is  and  means; 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  that  perfection  in 
which  spirit  and  form  dwell  together  in 
immortal  harmony;  truth  and  beauty 
bearing  a  new  flower  on  the  ancient  stem 
of  time.  There  was  magic  in  the  line; 
the  earth  suddenly  shone  with  new  mean- 
ings ;  the  boy's  heart  danced  with  inward 
glee ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  break  away 
from  bonds  of  time  and  place  into  some 
unrealised  liberty ;  some  boundless  free- 
dom wide  enough  for  his  soul  to  run  at 
large  in.  The  glow  of  that  hour  lasted 
long,  and  as  fast  as  it  began  to  fade  was 
renewed  by  the  touch  of  another  poet; 
for  the  boy  had  found  his  way  to  the  sing- 
ers, and  the  world  was  flooded  with  mu- 
sic. He  walked  on  air  in  the  ecstasy  of 
those  first  days  of  fellowship  with  the 
seers,  the  thinkers,  and  the  poets.  The 
fields  about  him  seemed  to  spread  to  the 
horizon  as  he  ran,  and  they  were  swept 
by  gusts  of  fragrance  from  the  immortal 
fields  where  the  vanished  singers  chant 
beyond  the  touch  of  care  and  time ;  the 
woods  were  haunted  with  half-seen 
forms  which  the  world  had  long  banished 
and  forgotten,  won  back  to  their  ancient 
haunts  by  the  boy's  faith  and  vision ;  and 
the  stars,  as  he  walked  the  lonely  road  at 
night,  were  like  swinging  lamps  set  along 
some  great  highway  where  the  immortals 
pass  in  majestic  procession.  The  touch 
of  the  imagination  lay  on  the  whole  earth 
like  a  light  which  brings  all  hidden,  ob- 
scure, and  mysterious  things  to  view. 
The  boy  was  walking  by  the  light  which 
has  shong  on  the  path  of  every  poet  since 
time  began.  The  power  to  create  was 
not  to  be  his,  but  he  lived  in  the  creative 
mood ;  the  wonders  were  all  revealed  to 
him,  the  joy  was  in  his  heart,  the  rapture 
in  his  eye;  for  a  new  heavens  and  new 
earth  were  born  in  his  imagination,  and 
the  morning  stars  sang  again  the  great 
song  of  beginnings. 

VIII. 

The  poets  sit  beside  the  tree  of  life,  and 
one   cannot   learn    their   song^   without 
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learning  also  the  sorrow  and  joy,  the 
strife  and  peace,  the  work  and  rest,  the 
hate  and  love,  the  loss  and  gain  which 
make  up  the  human  story.  In  the  lonely 
countryside  the  solitary  boy  entered  into 
the  rich  experience  of  the  race ;  commit- 
ted its  crimes,  fought  its  battles,  suffered 
its  defeats,  was  bruised  by  its  sorrows, 
and  borne  aloft  on  the  strong  wings  of  its 
great  aspirations.  He  looked  into  the 
heart  of  the  past  through  eyes  that  had 
the  searching  insight  of  genius  behind 
them.  The  passion  of  the  race,  which 
has  borne  so  many  great  spirits  on 
mounting  waves  of  power  and  dragged 
so  many  down  to  the  very  gates  of  hell, 
encompassed  him,  and  he  understood  for 
the  first  time  what  tremendous  forces 
contend  with  man  in  the  making  of  that 
personality  which  in  turn  makes  destiny. 
Among  all  those  who  saw  John  Foster  in 
those  days  no  one  knew  what  was  mov- 
ing within  him,  least  of  all  they  of  his  own 
household:  for  youth  is  a  mystery  save 
to  the  poets ;  and  its  rapture,  its  passion, 
its  dreaming  of  the  time  that  is  to  be — 
the  madness  and  the  gladness  in  the 
foaming  cup  which  life  holds  to  its  lips — 
pass  unnoted  by  those  who  live  under  the 
same  roof.  In  silence  and  solitude  the 
soul  comes  to  its  own ;  in  silence  and  soli- 
tude it  passes  through  the  ultimate  gate 
into  the  final  mystery.  But  there  was  no 
sense  of  loneliness  in  the  boy's  life  in 
those  days  when  he  was  discovering  what 
is  in  men,  and  striving  to  find  how  this 
knowledge  was  one  with  the  knowledge 
of  Nature  and  of  God.  He  was  swept 
out  himself  by  the  tides  of  emotion,  im- 
pulse and  vitality  from  the  Infinite  which 
flowed  in  upon  him  as  the  sea  comes 
sweeping  in  upon  the  land.  He  lacked 
near  companionship,  but  he  was  making 
friends  with  humanity,  and  Nature  was 
finding  place  and  speech  for  him. 

IX. 

There  was  one  other  discovery  await- 
ing him  when  boyhood  had  broadened 
into  youth.  He  made  it  unconsciously, 
as  he  had  made  all  the  other  discoveries. 
A  seed  fell  into  his  heart  unawares,  and 
he  awoke  one  day  and  found  the  flower 
of  love  blooming  there,  shy,  delicate,  and 
fragrant;  hidden,  like  the  arbutus,  in 
sweet  obscurity,  and  shrinking  from  the 
touch   of  the   gentlest   hand.     And   the 


boy  in  his  rapture  and  shyness  barely 
looked  at  it,  content  with  the  perfume 
which  it  exhaled  through  his  whole  being. 
On  the  instant  he  understood  many 
things  which  the  poets  had  told  him  in  a 
language  he  had  not  learned.  He  was 
a  bom  lover,  being  of  a  pure  mind  and  a 
rich  imagination ;  and  he  wore  the  crown 
of  life  in  silent  blissfulness.  He  could 
not  have  spoken  if  he  would,  for  speech 
was  denied  him;  but  his  nature  was 
atune  and,  like  a  sensitive  harp,  vibrated 
at  every  touch  of  the  unseen  fingers.  She 
played  upon  him  and  did  not  hear  the 
music.  Born  to  feel  and  to  know  rather 
,  than  to  speak  and  to  act,  for  him  love 
meant  not  passion,  but  surrender.  He 
gave  everything,  and  the  great  law  was 
worked  out  in  him ;  for  he  regained  what 
he  had  given,  increased  a  thousandfold. 
There  was  a  shrine  in  his  soul  and  there 
was  perpetual  adoration  there,  and  he  be- 
came like  the  beautiful  soul  he  wor- 
shipped ;  slowly  transformed  by  the  crea- 
tive power  of  that  divine  passion  of  which 
religion  and  art  and  service  are  the  wit- 
nesses, and  from  which  all  holy  and  per- 
fect and  beautiful  thoughts,  words,  deeds, 
and  works  are  born. 

The  tumult  barely  touched  his  senses, 
but  set  the  imagination  aflame.  The  sensi- 
tive face  of  the  New  England  girl  caught 
the  glow  of  the  morning,  in  which  for  the 
first  time  the  young  man,  passing  swiftly 
out  of  boyhood,  saw  the  great  world 
shining  in  the  order  and  beauty  of  immor- 
tal love.  Every  common  thing  turned  to 
gold  in  that  light ;  every  impure  thought 
vanished,  for  Una  was  passing  that  way. 
In  the  depths  of  his  heart  there  were 
stirrings  of  deep  human  feelings  which 
knit  him  to  his  fellows  in  the  silent 
brotherhood  of  universal  experience.  To 
love  one  human  soul  is  to  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  love  all;  and  through  a  great 
aflFection  for  the  friend  at  his  side  a 
man  reaches  out  and  touches  hands  with 
his  remotest  human  kin.  The  miracle  of 
love,  which  turns  human  clay  into  the 
semblance  and  shape  of  divinity,  once 
wrought  in  a  man's  heart  ripens  swiftly 
or  slowly  into  infinite  compassion  and  the 
capacity  for  sacrifice.  It  was  not  in  John 
Foster's  nature  to  round  out  experience 
by  expression  or  action ;  he  was  born  to 
see,  to  think,  and  to  feel,  but  not  to  speak 
or  act.  The  depths  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^'^^^ 
moved,  but  the  trert^b^^^S  ^^  ^^^  waters 
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was  unseen  and  inaudible.  The  love 
which  filled  his  soul  was  as  pure  as  the 
fragrance  of  a  flower  or  of  the  unstained 
sky;  but  lacking  the  kindling  touch  of 
passion,  to  which  the  harp  of  life  vibrates 
into  the  most  enchanting  music,  it  re- 
mained a  song  without  words;  one  of 
those  unheard  melodies  of  which  the 
audible  music  of  the  world  is  but  an 
echo.  The  wonder-working  stirring  of 
the  imagination  when  the  senses  are 
aglow,  which  renews  in  every  generation 
the  creative  mood  and  brings  back  the 
creative  moment,  was  denied  him;  but 
all  that  love  means  short  of  its  ultimate 
surrender  and  its  final  fruition  he  knew. 
Its  purity,  devotion,  exaltation,  were  his ; 
its  translation  out  of  the  isolation  of  rap- 
ture into  the  deeper  joy  of  perfect  com- 
panionship in  days  and  works,  in  the 
visions  and  tasks  which  are  appointed  to 
all  those  who  would  make  the  journey  of 
life  to  the  very  end,  he  did  and  could  not 
know.  He  was  a  worshipper  from  afar ; 
and  the  goddess  passed  his  way  without 
knowing  that  he  had  looked  and  seen  and 
loved. 


X. 


A  life  that  silently  expands  through 
vision  and  thought  and  is  undisturbed  by 
the  tumult  of  action  keeps  no  reckoning 
of  time ;  for  the  days  define  themselves 
sharply  in  the  consciousness  of  those  only 
whose  tasks  are  set  for  special  reasons 
and  whose  work  is  assigned  by  the  clock. 
John  Foster's  life  was  so  essentially  sub- 
jective that  the  divisions  of  time  made 
for  toilers  of  the  hour  had  no  existence 
for  him ;  days  and  years  flowed  past  him 
in  one  unbroken  current,  the  shadows  of 
the  trees  cooling  the  quiet  waters  in  sum- 
mer and  the  stars  moving  with  them  in 
winter.  As  time  went  on  the  early  re- 
serve deepened  and  the  early  silence  was 
more  rarely  broken.  It  was  not  the  life 
of  a  recluse  who  wished  to  escape  from 
his  fellows;  it  was  rather  the  life  of  a 
man  who  was  denied  the  gift  of  speech. 
The  gentleness  of  the  face,  the  kindli- 
ness of  the  eyes,  the  habitual  care  for 
others,  showed  the  fellowship  of  this 
reticent  soul  with  those  to  whom  he  was 
bound  by  ties  of  kinship  or  of  neighbour- 
hood. The  work  on  the  farm  was  never 
intermitted ;  there  were  no  journeys  be- 
yond   the    mountains;     for    while    the 


man's  thoughts  wandered  far,  his  feet 
never  strayed  outsi4e  the  limits  of  the 
great  uplands  on  which  he  was  bom. 
Changes  came,  as  they  will  come  alike  to 
those  who  sit  at  the  fireside  and  to  those 
who  travel.  One  after  another  the  chil- 
dren who  grew  up  under  the  roof  soug^ht 
the  larger  opportunities  of  more  active 
communities;  the  family  shrunk  until 
John  alone  of  the  younger  generation 
remained.  Then  the  father  and  mother 
died;  there  were  brief  home-comings, 
when  the  elders  were  carried  beyond  the 
familiar  walls  into  the  wide  friendliness 
of  the  fields ;  and  then  the  house  became 
silent  again,  and  John  was  left  to  that  se- 
clusion which  for  him  meant  the  richest 
companionship.  The  farm  was  looked 
after,  but  it  was  a  secondary  interest ;  the 
silent  man  loved  his  bit  of  the  landscape 
more  than  he  loved  the  crops  it  bore. 
Idealist  as  he  was  to  the  very  heart,  he 
was  saved  from  material  disaster  by  hab- 
its of  industry  and  thrift,  which,  as  in 
many  another  case,  kept  the  flower  of  the 
spirit  well  shielded  from  keen  winds  and 
bitter  frosts. 

The  splendour  slowly  softened,  as  youth 
vanished,  into  a  tender  beauty  which 
touched  the  heart  of  the  man  as  the  ear- 
lier glory  had  touched  his  imagination. 
Thoughts  too  deep  either  for  laughter  or 
for  tears  kept  company  with  him  at 
work  in  his  fields  or  at  rest  in  the  woods. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  splendour  which 
once  lay  on  the  surface  of  the  world  had 
not  vanished,  but  silently  sunk  into  the 
heart  of  things  and  radiated  thence  in  a 
beauty  more  tender  and  pervading.  He 
learned  the  artist's  secret  of  finding  and 
keeping  all  things  fresh  to  his  eye  and  im- 
agination ;  as  the  glow  of  youth  faded  he 
found  the  departing  loveliness  in  the 
form  and  shape  and  meaning  of  common 
things ;  thus  gradually  exchanging  sight, 
which  may  grow  dim,  for  vision  which 
becomes  clearer  and  more  direct  as  the 
years  go  by.  So  he  kept  the  fairyland  of 
his  early  dreams  at  his  doorstep,  and 
translated  the  great  speech  of  the  poets 
into  his  own  homely,  every-day  utter- 
ance. He  had  mastered  the  art  of  life; 
for  he  had  learned  that  the  purest  ideal- 
ism may  be  kept  untarnished  in  daily 
dealing  with  homely  cares  and  common 
work.  When  the  first  kindling  glow  of 
the  senses  began  to  fail  he  held  aloft  the 
steady  light  of  the  imagination,  and  for 
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him  the  world  never  ceased  to  glow  and 
bloom  and  ripen  in  the  large  purpose  of 
God.  This  discovery  kept  him  in  touch 
with  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  and 
Keats;  and  he  found  with  Emerson  that 
wherever  a  man  stands  the  whole  arch  of 
the  sky  is  over  him. 

John  Foster,  in  his  passion  for  the  stars, 
did  not  trip  and  fall  to  the  ground  oyer 
common  duties ;  he  kept  his  footing 
amid  homely  cares  and  in  familiar  rela- 
tions, and  so  his  vision  remained  un- 
dimmed.  His  neighbours  knew  him  to  be 
kindly  and  simple  and  industrious;  they 
thought  him  lacking  in  ambition;  he 
cared  little  for  new  methods  and  his  talk 
about  the  staple  topics  of  a  farming  com- 
munity was  of  the  briefest.  From  the 
standpoint  of  local  opinion  he  was  trust- 
worthy and  industrious,  but  he  was  not 
successful.  To  his  hard-handed  and 
hard-headed  neighbours  he  was  an  amia- 
ble ne'er-do-weel ;  a  man  of  good  princi- 


ples who  could  not  get  on  in  life.  They 
judged  him  entirely  from  the  standpoint 
of  farm  management,  and  he  was  a  very 
indifferent  farmer. 

If  he  knew  the  neighbourhood  opinion 
he  was  not  oppressed  by  it.  His  life  was 
so  entirely  the  unfolding  of  the  inward 
spirit,  his  standards  were  so  far  above 
local  ideals,  his  manner  of  life  was  so 
individual,  that  without  being  self-cen- 
tred he  was  independent  of  his  surround- 
ings ;  he  was  a  rustic  whose  occupations 
were  of  the  farm,  but  whose  interests  were 
of  the  world.  It  is  wise  to  know  neigh- 
bourhood opinion  and  to  regard  it  for 
correction,  admonition,  and  reproof ;  but 
he  who  would  possess  his  own  soul  must 
live  outside  his  neighbourhood.  It  was 
precisely  at  this  point  that  the  indiffer- 
ent farmer  parted  company  with  neigh- 
bours ;  they  had  only  the  vocation  of  the 
hands ;  he  had  also  the  avocation  of  the 
spirit. 


(To  be  continued.) 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  HORSE 


Three  years  ago  every  one  was  pre- 
dicting the  elimination  of  the  horse  from 
the  utilitarian  world  and  also  from  the 
world  of  pleasure  and  amusement.  The 
bicycle  fever  was  then  at  its  height ;  and 
every  man,  woman,  boy  and  girl  in  the 
country  was  either  riding  a  wheel  or  else 
planning  how  to  get  one.  Bicycle-parties 
were  fashionable.  Bicycle-language  was 
spoken  as  extensively  as  the  language  of 
golf  is  spoken  to-day.  Go  where  you 
would  you  could  hear  nothing  but  talk 
about  different  models  and  "century 
runs"  and  the  condition  of  the  highways ; 
while  map-makers  reaped  a  small  fortune 
by  publishing  little  glides  and  roadbooks 
for  the  use  of  the  bicycle  fiend.  Even 
the  crowded  streets  of  the  city  swarmed 
with  riders.  Business  men  rode  down 
to  their  offices  on  bicycles,  and  many  of 
them  took  spins  in  the  Park  before  break- 
fast. The  great  avenues  of  our  larger 
cities  were  made  extremely  picturesque 
in  the  dusk  of  evening  by  the  endless  line 
of  bicyclists  whose  lanterns  in  the  dark- 
ness produced  the  vivid  effect  of  a  river 
of  coloured  fire. 


About  the  same  time,  the  cable  car 
and  the  trolley  supplanted  the  horse-car 
throughout  the  country;  and  finally  there 
came  in  the  automobile,  which  is  still 
flourishing  under  the  patronage  of 
wealth  and  fashion.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  the  newspapers  confidently  chronicled 
the  impending  disappearance  of  the 
horse,  and  wrote  of  the  coming  develop- 
ment of  electricity  as  an  almost  universal 
agent  in  locomotion ;  while  the  wheel  and 
the  automobile  were  to  be  the  chief  in- 
struments of  pleasure  during  one's  hours 
of  recreation. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  at 
the  present  time  the  bicycle  craze,  as 
a  craze,  has  utterly  subsided.  We  still 
see  both  men  and  women  mounted  upon 
wheels  and  going  about  from  place  to 
place;  but  their  numbers  are  compara- 
tively few,  and  the  joy  of  the  wheel 
seems  to  have  departed.  No  one  any 
longer  talks  about  the  bicycle.  Very 
few  ride  it  for  the  pleasure  of  the  thing. 
It  is  sometimes  a  convenience,  and  it  is 
sometimes  a  necessity ;  but  it  has  become 
commonplace    and    t\o    longer    excites 
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especial  interest.  One  reason  for  this  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  no 
kmger  fashionable;  and  it  has  ceased  to 
be  fashionable  simply  because  the  posses- 
sion of  a  wheel  is  now  quite  possible  to 
every  one.  Three  or  four  years  ago 
a  good  model  cost  a  hundred  dollars,  but 
at  the  present  time  it  can  be  purchased 
for  a  quarter  of  that  sum,  while  a  very 
fair  one  can  be  had  for  even  less. 
Hence,  fashion  has  turned  its  back  upon 
the  bicycle  and  is  smiling  upon  the  auto- 
mobile, which  still  remains  an  expensive 
luxury  and  one  that  is  possible  only  to 
the  few.  But  the  history  of  the  bicycle 
will  presently  repeat  itself  in  the  history 
of  the  automobile  as  competition  among 
manufacturers  becomes  keener  and  the 
processes  of  production  become  cheaper. 
The  cachet  of  exclusiveness  will  have 
been  removed  and  with  it  half  the  chanii 
o{  ownership. 

It  is  somewhat  interesting  in  connec- 
tion with  these  facts  to  note  that  the 
demand  for  horses  is  greater  now  than 
at  any  time  within  the  past  ten  years, 
and  that  saddle-horses  in  particular  com- 
mand higher  prices  than  ever  before. 
The  immediate  cause  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  change  that  has  come  over 
the  social  life  of  those  among  us  who 
possess  great  wealth  and  who  have  the 
leisure  necessary  for  its  enjoyment.  Our 
millionaires,  presumably  from  their  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  customs 
of  the  English,  have  begun  to  recognise 
and  appreciate  the  pleasures  of  country 
life.  With  them  the  city  is  becoming 
a  place  of  residence  only  for  the  smaller 
portion  of  the  year.  They  are  building 
themselves  great  mansions  in  the  coun- 
try, to  which  they  repair  not  only  during 
the  summer  months,  but  also  at  Christ- 
mas-time and  in  the  winter  season.  They 
have  taken  to  outdoor  exercises.  They 
hunt;  they  shoot;  they  play  golf;  they 
give  house-parties;  and,  above  all,  they 
ride.  There  are  two  forms  of  emulation 
which  one  most  notices  at  the  present 
time  among  this  class  of  people.  They  vie 
with  one  another  in  maintaining  great 
retinues  of  servants,  and  they  take  pride 
also  in  the  size  and  the  completeness  of 
their  stables.  Each  member  of  a  rich 
household  must  now  possess  a  mount. 
The  master  must  have  two  or  three 
saddle-horses,  the  children  must  have 
their  ponies ;  and,  besides  carriage  horses, 


there  must  be  also  animals  for  pok>- 
playing  and  for  the  use  of  guests.  You 
will  now  see  in  Lenox  and  the  Hamptons 
whole  cavalcades  of  riders  issuing  from 
the  gates  of  country  places — ^men,  women 
and  children — ^all  mounted  and  going 
forth  for  a  gallop  across  the  country. 
This  may  primarily  have  been  due  to  the 
growth  of  Anglomania  among  us;  but 
it  has  taken  root  and  become  indigenous 
through  its  own  intrinsic  attractiveness; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  and 
healthful  signs  to  be  detected  in  contem- 
poraneous y^erican  Ufe.  It  tends  to  make 
manly  men,  and  to  give  us  women  who 
are  sound  of  body  and  natural  and  clean 
in  thought. 

The  popularity  of  the  horse  rests,  in- 
deed, upon  a  sound  and  lasting  basis; 
for  bicycles  and  automobiles  are  fads  of 
the  moment,  while  the  love  of  the  horse 
is  rooted  in  something  which  is  immuta- 
ble. There  is  a  certain  exhilaration,  to 
be  sure,  in  skimming  over  a  good  road 
upon  a  wheel — ^a  certain  birdlike  feeling 
that  gives  real  pleasure.  The  high  speed 
of  the  automobile  is  also  not  without 
a  certain  fascination.  Yet  both  of  these 
pleasures  are  slight  and  unsubstantial 
when  compared  with  the  profound  satis- 
faction which  the  horseman  derives  from 
the  possession  of  a  good  motmt.  First 
of  all,  the  rider  of  the  horse  finds  in  his 
animal  not  merely  a  means  of  locomotion, 
but  a  feeling  of  companionship  which 
can  come  only  from  contact  with  some- 
thing that  is  alive  and  intelligent  instead 
of  that  which  is  inert  and  entirely  me- 
chanical. A  horse  is  not  an  implement 
or  an  engine,  but  it  is  something  that 
lives  and  breathes  and  knows  and  feels — 
something  that  can  recognise  its  rider, 
that  answers  to  his  touch  upon  the  rein 
and  that  responds  at  once  to  his  control 
and  to  his  liking.  A  horse,  moreover, 
gives  to  his  rider  the  subtle  pleasure 
which  comes  from  a  sense  of  mastery. 
To  bestride  an  animal  of  spirit  and  to 
feel  his  power,  while  at  the  same  time 
knowing  that  this  power  is  subordinate 
to  yours,  that  you  can  control  it,  that 
you  have  made  this  union  of  strength 
and  mettle  and  swiftness  the  creature  of 
your  will — here  is  something  which  ap- 
peals to  the  imagination  and  to  whatever 
quality  in  man  is  virile.  No  combination 
of  leather  and  steel,  no  mechanism  that 
is  worked  by  a  crank  and  that  puffs  out 
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stenches  can  ever  give  this  feeling. 
Moreover,  the  limitations  upon  the  horse- 
man are  very  few.  To  him  not  only  is 
the  highway  open,  but  the  fields  as  well, 
the  rocky  hillsides  and  those  delicious 
bridle-paths  that  penetrate  the  heart  of 
the  dewy  forest  all  redolent  of  the  fresh 
earth  and  the  cool  leaves,  and  eloquent 
of  nature  in  its  simplicity  and  restfulness. 
The  horseman  rides  along  with  a  certain 
exaltation,  a  deep  and  lasting  pleasure 
utterly  unlike  the  tense  absorption  of  the 
scorcher  with  his  set  bicycle-face  and  his 
eternal  preoccupation  over  the  various 
objects  which  may  at  any  moment  upset 
his  machine  and  leave  it  with  a  punc- 
tured tire. 

The  moral  influence  of  the  horse  is  also 
very  noticeable  to  one  who  studies  human 
beings.  There  is  something  noble  about 
a  horse,  and  his  intelligence  is  so  nearly 
human  that  he  humanises  those  who  love 
him.    Horsey  men,  in  whatever  grade  of 


life  you  find  them,  may  lack  many  desir- 
able qualities,  but  in  them  the  human 
element  is  always  very  strong.  They 
may  be  crude;  they  may  be  even  vulgar; 
but  there  is  always  in  them  a  certain 
geniality  and  mellowness  and  generosity 
which  render  their  companionship  de- 
lightful to  one  who  is  himself  possessed 
of  a  catholic  mind  and  a  wholesome  na- 
ture. They  live  much  in  the  open  air; 
they  like  the  sunshine  and  the  out-of- 
doomess  which  are  primitive  traits. 
They  are  shrewd  of  mind  and  sound  of 
body,  and  they  have  a  relish  for  the  good 
things  of  life.  All  this  explains  just 
why  It  is  that  while  fads  arise  and  perish 
and  while  fashion  goes  on  from  year  to 
year,  chameleon-like  in  its  multiplicity  of 
changes,  the  love  of  the  horse  will  never 
die  out  of  the  human  heart,  because  it 
springs  from  a  feeling  and  a  liking  for 
all  that  is  sane  and  wholesome  and  ele- 
mental. H,  T,  P, 


AN  HOUR  WITH  JAMES  MARTINEAU 


One  reminiscence,  fresh  and  fragrant 
still,  after  ten  years  have  elapsed,  belong- 
ing to  a  winter's  stay  of  mme  in  London, 
is  of  an  hour's  interview  I  had  with 
James  Martineau.  It  came  about,  very 
fortunately,  but  naturally  enough,  in 
this  wise.  I  had  noticed  in  the  daily 
papers  the  announcement  that  at  a  cer- 
tain place,  on  a  certain  day,  at  a  certain 
hour,  all  duly  named.  Dr.  James  Marti- 
neau would  speak — would,  in  fact,  make 
an  address  of  some  sort.  Of  what  sort 
did  not  matter  much  to  me,  as  long  as  it 
was  Dr.  Martineau  who  made  it ;  I  must, 
of  course,  hear  the  address. 

"Of  course,"  I  said  to  myself,  never 
guessing  how  little  a  thing,  of  course,  my 
hearing  of  that  address  would  turn  out 
to  be.  The  place  named  was  conveniently 
near  to  my  lodgings,  and  in  my  simplicity 
I  took  it  for  granted  that  I  had  merely  to 
be  on  hand  in  sufficiently  good  season 
in  order  to  secure  admission  and  a  seat. 
Two  ladies  went  with  me,  and  we  were 
at  the  doors  early — ^to  learn  what  had  not 
been  announced,  that  admission  was  only 


by  ticket,  and  that  tickets  to  overfill  the 
room  had  long  before  been  given  out. 
A  gentleman  kept  the  door,  who  was 
quite  abrupt  and  decisive  in  denying  us 
entrance  and  in  discouraging  all  thought 
on  our  part  of  a  possible  chance  for  us 
at  last  of  clinging  desperately  to  the  walls 
somewhere  on  the  outermost  fringes  of 
the  audience.  The  ladies  gave  it  up  and 
retired ;  not  so  I. 

I  meekly  begged  permission  of  the 
gentleman  who  kept  the  door  to  remain 
near  him  until  Dr.  Martineau  should 
arrive,  that  I  might,  at  least,  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  illustrious  and 
venerated  man.  And  would  the  gentle- 
man have  the  goodness  to  point  him  out 
to  me  as  soon  as  he  came  in  sight? 
Whether  it  was  my  meekness  or  my  en- 
thusiasm— something  won  upon  the 
gentleman  to  look  benignantly  on  me. 
At  intervals,  as  unobtrusively  as  I  could, 
I  dropped  remarks  about  Dr.  Martineau 
that  might,  perhaps,  tend  to  make  my 
doorkceping  friend  feel  some  degree  of 
fitness    in    the    disap^o^^^^^    American 
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stranger  by  his  side  to  enjoy  the  privilege 
which  was,  nevertheless,  of  necessity  to 
be  denied  him.  I  thought  I  saw  the  tol- 
eration with  which  he  had  come  to  regard 
me  gradually  yield  to  a  feeling  of  kind- 
ness, perhaps  real  compassion. 

When  at  length  Dr.  Martineau  passed 
in,  my  friend,  the  doorkeeper — ^he  was 
not  a  professional  doorkeeper,  but  a 
gentleman  performing  the  office  for  the 
occasion — opened  the  door  and  took  a 
careful  view  of  the  situation  within. 
Coming  back,  he  whispered  to  me  that 
there  was  a  seat  vacant  down  the  middle 
aisle,  which  he  would  venture  to  let  me 
occupy.  Thanking  him,  I  slipped  quietly 
in  and  forward  to  the  place  indicated.  I 
found  my  chance  of  hearing  as  good  as 
could  be  desired. 

At  the  close  of  his  address,  of  which 
it  is  not  to  my  present  purpose  to  give 
any  report.  Dr.  Martineau  invited  any  one 
in  the  audience  desirous  of  doing  so  to 
come  up  and  speak  with  him ;  he  should 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  his 
remarks  might  have  raised  in  any  hear- 
er's mind.  I  waited  a  little  to  let  any 
hearer  better  warranted  than  myself  pre- 
cede me  in  the  claiming  of  this  privilege ; 
but  since  no  one  seemed  ready  to  move, 
I  went  up  and  introduced  myself  to  the 
speaker  simply  as  an  American  and  in 
no  other  quality;  of  course,  giving  him 
my  name.  We  had  a  moment's  mutual 
talk,  as  the  result  of  which  Dr.  Marti- 
neau, with  much  benignity  and  quite  of 
his  own  accord,  invited  me  to  call  and  see 
him  at  his  residence.  I  asked  to  have 
a  day  named  and  an  hour  convenient  to 
him,  and  made  the  call. 

Whatever  favourable  conception  I  had 
previously  formed  of  the  personality  of 
the  man  was  fully  satisfied  by  the  real- 
ity that  met  me  in  Dr.  Martineau — ^this 
alike  as  to  the  public  and  as  to  the  private 
impression  which  he  made.  Nothing 
could  well  surpass  the  mingled  dignity 
and  urbanity  with  which,  on  that  public 
occasion,  he  had  borne  himself  as  teacher 
to  the  audience  that  hung  docile  and 
eager  on  his  lips.  And  now  in  the  private 
interview  that  I  was  enjoying,  the  same 
gracious  and  winning  qualities  were 
manifest.  True,  when  I  ventured  upon 
a  question  or  two  that  might  naturally 
imply  non-acceptance  on  my  part  of  some 
of  the  views  expressed  by  him  in  his 
public  address,  he  answered  in  a  way  to 


make  me  feel  strongly  that  he  was  ao 
confirmed  in  a  certain  habit  of  thought 
and  conviction  as  to  be  unfitted  for 
weighing  new  considerations  that  made 
against  his  preconceived  ideas — ^that  is, 
he  was  tolerant  of  difference,  and  urbane, 
without  being  very  accessible  to  notions 
out  of  harmony  with  the  system  of  opin- 
ion and  belief  into  which  he  had  finally 
settled.  What  wonder?  He  was  then 
already  eighty-five  years  old,  he  had 
always  been  a  thinker — ^and  he  might 
pardonably  suppose  himself  to  have  trav- 
ersed beforehand  every  inch  of  ground  in 
the  whole  area  of  the  field  of  thought 
within  which  our  conversation  had  its 
natural  bounds. 

Dr.  Martineau  spoke  of  the  Meta- 
physical Society  and  of  the  men  that 
made  up  its  membership.  The  names  of 
almost  all  those  most  eminent  in  the  in- 
tellectual world  of  London  were  included 
in  the  list.  I  thought  that  Dr.  Martineau 
spoke  with  the  most  interest  and  the 
most  intellectual  and  moral  sympathy  of 
Tennyson.  I  was  rather  surprised  to 
hear  him  speak  with  some  disparagement 
of  Mr.  John  Morley.  He  did  not,  when 
I  ventured  an  admiring  remark  about  it, 
question  Mr.  Morley's  ethical  high  tone, 
but  he  seemed  to  think  him  somewhat 
bounded  and  sterile  in  intellectual  endow- 
ment. It  was  not  until  afterward  that 
I  bethought  me  of  the  probable  deep 
reason  for  the  lack  of  cordial  sympathy 
betrayed  by  Dr.  Martineau  as  to  Mr. 
Morley.  It  was,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Morley's 
anti-theistic  attitude  that  kept  Dr.  Marti- 
neau, intensely  ardent  theist  as  he  was 
himself,  from  any  sense  pf  spirittial 
fellowship  with  him. 

Cardinal  Newman  had  then  recently 
died;  and  somehow,  I  have  forgotten 
exactly  how — ^perhaps  through  his  being 
a  member  of  the  Metaphysical  Society — 
his  name  came  into  our  conversation.  I 
had  been  fortunate  enough  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation  to  express  a  critical 
literary  opinion  concerning  him  that 
rather  surprised,  I  thought,  and  evidentiy 
gratified,  Dr.  Martineau.  I  had  said: 
"Notwithstanding  the  high-bred  fashion 
that  now  prevails  of  praising  Cardinal 
Newman  as  a  master  of  style,  I  myself 
think  that  his  brother,  Francis  W.,  writes 
better  English  than  he."  "So  do  I," 
heartily  exclaimed  Dr.  Martineau,  and  it 
seemed  at  once  evident  that  I  had  gained 
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a  point  in  his  estimation  by  that  venture 
of  mine  in  dissent  from  prevailing  liter- 
ary opinion.  I  need  not  conjecture  to 
what  extent  Dr.  Martineau's  preference 
of  Francis  W.'s  religious  attitude  to  John 
Henry's  determined  his  preference  of  the 
former's  English  style  to  the  latter's.  I 
am  quite  conscious  that  my  own  literary 
judgment  in  the  case,  agreeing  with  Dr. 
Martineau's,  was  independent  of  any 
such  influence  as  possibly  was  operative 
with  him.  For  in  the  matter  of  religious 
attitude,  though  I  was  far  off  from  Cardi- 
nal Newman's,  I  was  still  more  removed 
from  that  of  his  "radical"  brother. 

On  the  impulse  of  the  concurrence  be- 
tween him  and  me  unexpectedly  revealing 
itself  with  regard  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  F.  W.  Newman's  style,  Dr. 
Martineau  immediately  said:  "I  have 
here  a  letter  recently  received  from 
Francis"  [perhaps  he  said  "Professor"] 
"Newman,  in  which,  since  you  know  of 
his  writings,  it  may  be  that  you  would  be 
interested."  Of  course,  I  should  be,  and 
Dr.  Martineau  went  and  got  the  letter. 
He  read  it  to  me,  commenting  as  he  read. 
The  letter  was  written  on  the  occasion  of 
his  brother's,  the  Cardinal's,  then  recent 
death.  It  was  a  pathetic  letter.  It  re- 
vealed the  not  surprising  fact  that  there 
was  a  strained  relation  between  the  two 
brothers.  Evidently,  Francis  W.  did  not 
feel  himself  guiltily  responsible  in  the 
case,  though,  evidently,  it  pained  him. 
They  twain  had  gone  so  wide  asunder  in 
that  deepest  thing  of  the  human  heart, 
religion,  that,  being  both  of  them  very 
earnest  men,  they  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility enjoy  a  close  fraternal  fellowship 
with  each  other.  Francis  W.,  as  I  judged, 
felt  that  John  Henry  looked  down  upon 
him  with  a  pity  that  had  more  of  disdain 
in  it  than  of  sympathy.  He  accordingly 
seemed  to  respond  with  resentment,  or  at 
least  with  rejection,  rather  than  with 
gratitude.    It  was  touching  to  note  that 


in  the  solemn  hour  of  final  earthly  parting 
by  death,  the  surviving  brother  appealed 
to  Dr.  Martineau  with  more  true  broth- 
erly feeling  than  he  had  for  a  long  time 
been  able  to  cherish  toward  the  now 
departed. 

Dr.  Martineau  had  every  appearance 
of  being  in  the  enjo)mient  of  a  serene  old 
age,  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  his  mental 
powers.  He  was  evidently  surrounded 
in  his  home,  as  he  was  surrounded  in 
public,  by  a  meet  and  beautiful  reverence, 
well  won  by  a  prolonged  pure  life  of 
strenuous  and  fruitful  activity  directed 
toward  high  ends.  I  shall  have  to  confess 
that  I  did  not  at  the  moment  of  my  inter- 
view with  him  know  so  fully  as  I  after- 
ward came  to  know,  how  well  qualified  he 
was,  as  master, of  style  himself,  to  pro- 
nounce an  authoritative  opinion  on  a 
point  of  style.  What  I  had  previously  read 
of  his  writing  seemed  to  me,  and  I  think 
would  now  seem  to  me,  too  consciously 
and  ambitiously  rhetorical  in  manner  to 
deserve  the  highest  praise  for  exemplary 
and  admirable  English.  But  surely  he 
did  in  some  of  his  writings  illustrate  what 
the  English  language  is  capable  of  in  the 
way  of  lucid,  brilliant,  rhythmical  expres- 
sion. 

By  the  way,  I  had  the  opportunity,  on 
the  occasion  of  Dr.  Martineau's  address 
that  day,  of  a  few  words  with  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward.  She  "assisted"  at  it,  as 
the  French  would  say,  apparently  in  the 
character  of  an  interested  and  active  re- 
sponsible "patroness"  of  the  occasion.  I 
mention  the  fact  of  my  conversational 
exchange  with  Mrs.  Ward  in  order  to 
say  that  when  I  made  my  complaisance 
to  her  about  her  work  in  literature,  I 
imagined  her  to  appear  agreeably  sur- 
prised that  it  was  of  her  translation  of 
AmieVs  Journal  rather  than  of  her  Robert 
Elsmere  that  I  spoke. 

William  C  Wilkinson, 
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DREAM 

Last  night  I  dreamed  I  saw  my  mother  young. 

I  never  knew  her  till  her  hair  was  gray. 

Last  night  I  saw  the  wrinkles  smoothed  away 
And  pearls  about  her  satin  shoulders  strung. 
Out  from  our  homely  tools  of  toil  among 

She  came  as  if  she  knew  them  not.    There  lay 

Old  hopes  in  her  young  eyes.    Faintly  to-day 
Are  sounding  the  dead  madrigals  she  sung. 

I,  who  had  watched  the  stolen  march  of  days, 
And  would  not  see  the  days  they  stole  away, 

Moved  breathlessly  to  meet  her,  mute  with  praise. 
But,  ah,  the  vibrant  hand  that  in  mine  lay 

Was  not  the  one  I  love  upon  my  hair; 

Nor  hers  the  mother  eyes,  deep,  deep  with  prayer ! 

Zona  Gale, 


POE'S  STUDENT  DAYS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

VIRGINIA 


Seventy-five  years  ago  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  became  a  student  in  the  University 
of  Virginia.  His  entire  sojourn  here  lies 
between  St.  Valentine's  Day  and  Christ- 
mas, while  his  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity covered  exactly  ten  months  and  a 
day.  There  was  at  the  time  nothing 
strange,  surprising,  or  even  exceptional 
in  his  career,  which  would  readily  have 
been  merged  into  hundreds  of  others 
equally  uneventful  and  been  forgot  but 
for  his  subsequent  fame.  But  this  re- 
nown has  carried  the  University's  name 
to  remote  lands  and  made  every  in- 
cident of  his  student  days,  however 
insignificant  in  itself,  of  universal  inter- 
est. Indeed,  any  fact  in  Poe's  life  is 
of  value  in  enabling  us  to  determine  his 
erratic  orbit  and  in  furnishing  us  sub- 
stantial material  out  of  which  imagina- 
tion may  make  real  the  full  picture  of  his 
perplexing  life. 

There  was  displayed  by  his  earliest 
biographers  a  singular  and  perverse  fa- 
cility in  creating  for  him  an  incongruous 
and  impossible  University  experience,  but 
the  later  students  of  his  life  here  have 
striven  zealously  to  discover  and  to  dis- 
close every  fact.  This  they  have  done 
frankly,  but  not  always  with  a  due  appre- 
ciation of  the  significance  of  these  facts, 
and  certainly  not  always  with  full  sym- 
pathy for  Poe  himself. 


Among  the  investigators  of  his  Univer- 
sity period  Mr.  Douglas  Shirley  (Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Magazine,  March 
and  April,  i8§o)  and  Mr.  Schuyler 
Poitevent  (idem,  December,  1897)  were 
most  successful  in  adding  to  our  limited 
store  of  knowledge.  The  facts  furnished 
by  them  and  by  earlier  students  have,  as 
far  as  possible,  been  verified  as  a  basis  for 
this  sketch,  which,  however,  contains 
other  material,  procured  by  a  minute 
examination  of  all  University  records  and 
by  personal  interviews. 

The  University  of  Virginia,  for  many 
years  lingering  an  unfinished  creation  in 
the  fruitful  brain  of  its  prescient  founder, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  was  so  far  completed 
in  1825  that  on  Monday,  March  7,  the 
first  session  began,  but  without  ceremony 
or  celebration.  There  were  fifty  students 
present  on  that  day,  and  during  the  whole 
session,  which  closed  on  December  15, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  sixteen  stu- 
dents. 

The  session  was  peculiarly  stormy. 
The  professors,  who  were  mainly  Eng- 
lish, and  seem  to  have  been  unpopular  be- 
cause of  that  fact,  were  the  victims  of 
unpardonable  disrespect.  The  faculty- 
meetings  in  the  first  session,  when  so 
many  matters  of  policy  should  have  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  those  called  to 
direct  aright  the  infant  University,  were 
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largely  given  up  to  disciplining  students 
guilty  of  the  use  of  ardent  and  vinous 
liquors,  or  of  gambling.  There  were  open 
outbreaks  as  well  as  personal  rebellion 
against  rules.  The  University  seemed 
in  imminent  peril  from  within,  because 
of  the  unrestrained  wildness,  rampant 
disrespect,  and  obstreperous  conduct 
of  a  body  of  immature  young  men, 
who  mistook  this  new  liberty  for  li- 
cense. 

The  second  session  began  on  February 


1 ,  1826.  On  that  day  thirty-four  Student* 
matriculated.  After  that  they  came  in 
day  by  day,  until  by  Tuesday,  February 
14,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  students 
had  matriculated.  On  the  14th  five  stu- 
dents entered,  among  them  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  who  was  No.  136  out  of  a  total  enrol- 
ment for  the  session  of  one  huitdred  and 
seventy-seven. 

In  the  matriculation  book,  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  page,  as  shown  in  the  cut, 
the  line  runs : 


]*-dgar  A.  Poc 


19  Jan :  1809     John  Allen 


Richmond 


Blatter 


Remarks. 


Unfortunately'  this  is  not  in  Poe's 
handw^riting.  The  lists  of  students  for 
both  1825  and  1826  were  neatly  copied 
out  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  the  for- 
mal pledge  required  of  all  students  in 
1827  2i"d  ^ince  that  day.  Presumably  the 
copyist  was  Mr.  Brockenborough,  the 
Proctor.  The  blank  space  under  Re- 
marks is  itself  of  interest,  and  is  prima 
facie  evidence  that  Poe  did  not  at  any 
time  during  the  session  sever  his  connec- 
tion with  the  University ;  for  comments  in 
this  column  show  that  of  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  students  of  the  session 
six  withdrew,  three  were  suspended,  three 
dismissed,  and  three  expelled,  but  no  one 
of  these  records  stands  against  Poe. 

According  to  the  unimpeached  testi- 
mony of  a  college  mate  and  warm  per- 
sonal friend,  Thomas  Goode  Tucker,  Poe 
roomed  at  first  on  the  Lawn  with  Miles 
George,  of  Richmond.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  kind  to  show  the  location  of 
this  Lawn  room.  Miles  George  (bom 
September  17,  1807),  the  son  of  Bird 
George,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  matricu- 
lated on  February  3,  1826,  entering  the 
classes  of  Professors  Long  and  Key,  and 
remained  at  the  University  two  sessions. 
While  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  any  of  the  disturbances  or  guilty 
of  any  misdemeanours,  he  was  not  re- 
ported by  any  of  his  professors  among 
those  who  excelled  in  their  examinations. 
He  afterward  graduated  from  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  Pennsylvania. 

Early  in  the  session  Poe  and  George 
had  some  difficulty.  The  cause  of  this 
youthful  disagreement  is  unknown,  and 


in  all  probability  was  not  at  all  serious. 
The  result,  however,  of  the  discord  was  a 
fisticuff  in  a  field  near  the  University, 
after  which  the  participants  shook  hands 
and  parted  in  peace.  George  remained  in 
possession  of  the  Lawn  room  and  Poe 
moved  to  West  Range. 

If  remaining  in  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory formerly  occupied  is  good  ground 
for  inference  as  to  the  victor,  then  Poe 
was  probably  whipped  by  his  older  com- 
panion. Perhaps,  however,  Poe's  with- 
drawal was  merely  one  of  the  conditions 
of  their  amicable  settlement  and  does  not 
point  to  his  defeat. 

It  is  true  that  Poe  was  just  past  seven- 
teen, but  his  athletic  record  was  already 
well  established.  He  was  "rather  shorf 
of  stature,  thick  and  somewhat  compactly 
set,  but  very  active,  being  quite  an  expert 
in  athletic  and  gymnastic  arts."  It  may 
spoil  a  poetic  illusion  to  add  that  "he  was 
bow-legged  and  walked  rapidly,  with  a 
certain  jerkiness  in  his  hurried  move- 
ments." His  greatest  athletic  achieve- 
ment dates  from  June,  1825,  when  he 
swam,  under  a  hot  sun,  from  Ludlam's 
Wharf  (Richmond)  to  Warwick,  a  dis- 
tance of  six  miles,  against  a  very  strong 
tide.  "Any  swimmer  in  the  Falls  in  my 
days,"  says  Poe,  "would  have  swUm  the 
Hellespont  and  thought  nothing  of  the 
rriatter."  This  feat  on  the  James,  which 
is  duly  attested,  was  indeed  remarkable 
for  a  boy,  and  in  a  measure  justifies  his 
boast  that  he  could  swim  the  English 
Channel  from  Dover  to  Calais.  But  Poe's 
prowess  was  not  confined  to  swimming. 
He  had  the  reputation,,o|^beitg  Ae,^8t^ 
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young  boxer  in  Richmond;  and  if  in 
fights  he  ever  had  to  exercise  the  valorous 
discretion  of  flight,  he  could  readily  have 
outstripped  most  contestants,  for  his 
swiftness  in  running  was  noted  among 
his  companions.  His  athletic  record  in 
field  sports,  however,  would  have  been 
made  in  the  running  broad  jump,  for  dur- 
ing his  early  life,  probably  here  at  the 
University,  he  jumped  twenty-one  feet  six 
inches  on  a  level,  with  a  running  start  of 
twenty  yards.  His  chief  competitor  in 
athletic  contests  here  was  one  of  the  La- 
branche  brothers,  of  New  Orleans,  who 
had  been  educated  in  France  and  trained 
in  physical  exercise.  But  the  sad-faced 
Poe  took  his  sports  seriously,  and  ex- 
hibited little  boyish  enthusiasm  or  spirit 
in  his  triumphs. 

On  April  29,  1826,  William  Matthews, 
formerly  a  cadet  of  West  Point,  was 
"allowed  the  use  of  the  Gymnasium  [then 
where  the  chairman's  office  now  is]  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  upon 
military  tactics  to  such  of  the  students  as 
may  choose  to  be  drilled.  Mr.  Matthews 
is  held  responsible  to  the  faculty  for  all 
riots  or  other  disturbances  of  the  peace 
happening  during  his  attendance  upon  the 
students  composing  his  class."  The  first 
physical  director  proved  worthy  of  his 
appointment,  and  so  commended  himself 
to  the  faculty  that  later  in  the  session  he 
was  assigned  one  of  the  elliptical  rooms 
in  the  Rotunda.  Still  later  in  the  session, 
when  his  name  was  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  a  local  scandal,  he  was  not  only 
completely  exonerated,  but  the  faculty 
took  occasion,  officially,  to  commend  him. 
As  his  class  was  not  officially  recognised, 
there  is  extant  no  list  of  his  students  and 
no  account  of  their  progress,  but  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  among  those  who 
took  particular  interest  in  his  course  was 
the  ex-lieutenant  of  the  Junior  Volunteers 
of  Richmond. 

But  we  have  wandered  too  far  from  his 
matriculation  and  the  early  experiences 
of  the  session.  Poe,  after  the  difficulty 
with  George,  moved  to  West  Range. 
There  was  for  some  while  a  tradition 
here  that  his  room  was  No.  17,  but  no 
evidence  of  any  kind  can  be  found  for 
this  number.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Tucker's  confident  assertion  that  it  was 
13  is  in  part  confirmed  by  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Jesse  Maury,  who  still  lives,  in  hon- 
oured old  age,  near  the  University.    Mr. 


Maury's  memory  goes  back  some  yean 
prior  to  1826,  and  still  holds  securely  the 
important  events  of  that  year.  During 
that  session  young  Maury,  who  was 
never  a  student  at  the  University,  was  put 
in  charge  of  his  father's  teamsters,  who 
were  frequently  employed  in  hauling 
wood  to  Conway's  boarding-house.  The 
wood-pile  was  just  back  of  the  block  on 
West  Range,  containing  rooms  5  to  15 
(odd  numbers).  This  block  was  then 
known  as  Rowdy  Row.  It  was  in  this 
row,  beyond  any  doubt  in  Mr.  Maury's 
mind,  that  Poe  roomed.  Mr.  Maury  re- 
calls vividly  the  charcoal  decorations  on 
his  walls  and  his  marvellous  penmanship, 
of  which  Poe  was  then  so  proud.  Poe 
used  to  entertain  himself  and  his  friends 
by  writing  on  a  bit  of  paper  of  fixed  size 
the  largest  possible  number  of  words. 
These  independent  reminiscences  of  Mr. 
Maury  are  themselves  confirmed,  for 
John  Willis  tells  of  Poe's  talent  for  draw- 
ing and  of  the  crayon  sketches  on  his 
walls;  and  Thomas  Boiling  relates  that 
he  once  found  Poe  engaged  in  copying  on 
the  ceiling  of  his  dormitory  an  interesting 
plate  from  an  English  edition  of  Byron's 
poems. 

With  Poe  now  domiciled  for  the  ses- 
sion in  13  West  Range,  we  can  turn  to  his 
occupations.  The  round  of  lectures — ^lec- 
tures— lectures,  of  which  Dr.  Emmet 
complained,  had  begun,  and  Poe,  on  the 
day  he  entered,  had  to  elect  what  courses 
of  lectures  he  would  attend.  Poe  had 
shown  at  Stoke-Newington,  in  England, 
as  well  as  under  Masters  Qarke  and 
Burke  in  Richmond,  not  only  an  aptitude 
and  fondness  for  literary  and  linguistic 
studies,  but  also  an  unusual  skill  in  con- 
struing Latin  and  in  "capping"  Latin 
verses.  In  addition,  he  had  exhibited  a 
marked  facility  in  French  conversation. 
It  was  natural,  then,  that  Latin  and 
French  should  be  among  the  subjects 
elected.  The  matriculation  book  shows 
that  he  took  the  classes  of  Professors 
Long  and  Blaetterman.  The  announce- 
ment for  1826  thus  outlines  these  courses : 
"In  the  school  of  Antient  Languages  are 
to  be  taught  the  higher  grade  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  the  Hebrew, 
rhetoric,  belles-lettres,  antient  hismry  and 
antient  geography.  In  the  school  of  Mod-  ^ 
ern  Languages  are  to  be  taught  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  German,  and  the  Eng- 
lish languagg,yinjts  Anglo^gxo^  form; 
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also  modern  history  and  modern  geog- 
raphy." It  seems  almost  preposterous  to 
suppose  that  any  student  would  be  re- 
quired to  pursue  work  in  all  these 
branches,  yet  we  find  that  Henry  Tut- 
wiler  at  the  end  of  the  session  is  reported 
as  having  excelled  in  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  German,  Spanish  and 
mathematics,  while  Gessner  Harrison, 
whom  Mr.  Tucker  mentions  with  Tut- 
wiler  among  the  "hard  students,"  ex- 
celled in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
German  and  medicine.  It  may,  then  be 
true  that  Poe  was  a  member  of  the  classes 
in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spanish  and 
Italian,  though  there  is  no  mention  of 
him  in  connection  with  Greek. 

Of  his  class-room  career  we  know  little 
except  that  Mr.  Wertenbaker,  a  fellow- 
student  and  librarian,  avers  that  Poe  was 
tolerably  regular  in  his  attendance  upon 
the  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  classes, 
and  was  a  successful  student.  He  was  pub- 
licly commended  for  a  verse  translation 
from  Tasso.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that, 
with  his  previous  training,  he  had  little 


difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  classes  com- 
posed of  young  men,  for  the  most  part, 
with  far  less  preparation  than  his.  And, 
even  if  he  were  not  a  close  student,  he  pos- 
sessed, in  addition  to  his  training,  a  quick 
eye  and  an  alert  mind  that  made  the  |>er- 
ilous  process  of  "reading  ahead"  less  haz- 
ardous for  him.  According  to  the 
schedule  of  lectures  made  out  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  his  own  handwriting  (see 
cut),  Poe*s  classes  came  between  7.30 
and  9.30  each  day  of  the  week,  including 
Saturday.  After  the  lectures  were  over 
there  was  the  long  day  and  the  evening 
hours  at  his  disposal.  How  did  he  pass 
his  time? 

To  proceed  gradually  from  studies  to 
practices  far  removed  therefrom,  it  is  in 
place  to  mention  first  that  he  spent  much 
time  in  the  library.  Mr.  Tucker,  who  en- 
joyed his  intimate  friendship,  gives  a 
pleasing  account  of  their  reading  together 
Lingard  and  Hume,  their  favourite  his- 
torians. In  view  of  the  fact  that  Foe's 
writings  have  been  declared  not  immoral, 
but  ««moral,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
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Lingard  had  encountered  the  censure  of 
strict  Protestants,  and  Hume,  by  his  phi- 
losophy, fallen  under  the  temporary 
obloquy  of  all  Christians.  But  these 
young  readers  turned  willingly  from  his- 
tory to  English  poetry,  from  Chaucer  to 
Scott.  From  their  chosen  poets  each 
copied  for  the  other  his  own  favourite 
passages. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  session 
Central  college  building  (Pavilion  VII., 
West  Lawn,  now  occupied  by  Professor 
Noah  K.  Da^vis)  was  used  as  a  meeting- 
place  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  and  for  a 
library  and  reading-room.  The  library 
was  in  the  front  room  upstairs.  But  the 
Rotunda  had  been  begun  in  the  spring  of 
1823,  and  on  November  5,  1824,  was 
under  roof  and  so  far  advanced  that  it 
was  used  for  the  famous  entertainment 
given  Lafayette.  In  October,  1825,  Jef- 
ferson reports  that  the  circular  room, 
destined  for  the  receipt  of  books,  had 
been  pressed  forward,  and  **we  trust  will 
be  ready  for  them."  In  October,  1826, 
Madison,  the  rector,  says :  "The  library 
room  in  the  Rotunda  has  been  nearly  com- 
pleted and  the  books  put  in  it."    Exactly 


when  this  transfer  of  the  books  was  made 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  so  we  are 
forced  into  some  uncertainty  in  picturing 
Poe  in  the  library.  He  may  have  read 
in  the  somewhat  restricted  quarters  of  the 
upper  room  in  the  "Old  Library,"  as 
Pavilion  VII.  was  called  as  late  as  the 
forties,  and  he  was  certainly  a  frequenter 
of  the  large  and  meagrely  supplied  cir- 
cular room  in  the  Rotunda  as  it  existed 
before  the  fire  of  1895. 

Poe  not  only  used  the  books  in  the  li- 
brary, but,  according  to  Mr.  Werten- 
baker,  the  librarian,  borrowed  during  the 
session  the  following  books :  Rollin,  His- 
toire  Ancienne;  Robertson's  America; 
Marshall's  Washington;  Voltaire,  His- 
toire  Particuliere;  Dufief,  Nature  Dis- 
played, 

The  class-room  and  the  library  could 
not  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  his  re- 
tiring and  reflective  nature.  Love  of 
moody  solitude  led  him  on  long  and  lone- 
some walks  in  the  Ragged  Mountains, 
where  he  was  surely  a  "first  adventurer" 
in  many  a  secluded  dell.  From  these 
long  walks,  or  rather  on  them,  he  found 
material  for  weird  tales,  written  out  and 
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read  to  some  boon  companions,  and,  if 
favourably  received,  repeated  perhaps  to 
a  larger  audience,  spellbound  but  some- 
what irreverent  toward  art.  His  sensi- 
tive nature,  so  exacting  of  his  own  work 
as  to  destroy  these  college  efforts,  re- 
coiled from  harsh  or 
jeering  criticism.  For  ex- 
ample, the  good-natured 
taunt  that  gave  Poe  the 
nickname  of  "Gaffy,"  be- 
cause a  character  of  that 
name  was  so  prominent  in 
one  of  his  stories,  cost  the 
world  this  tale,  for  the 
author  petulantly  tossed 
the  manuscript  into  the 
flames. 

In  the  invention  and 
elaboration  of  these 
stories  Poe  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship as  a  short- 
story  writer,  and  enrolled 
himself  as  perhaps  first 
in  time,  as  he  certainly 
became  one  of  the  first  in 
importance  in  this  art.  It 
could  hardly  fail  to  be 
true,  though  it  is  now  no 
longer  capable  of  demon- 
stration, that  Poe,  who 
was  so  frugal  of  his 
themes  and  so  disposed  to 
use  his  material  over  and 
over,  has  embodied  the 
substance  of  some  of 
these  college  stories  in  his 
famous  tales. 

Poe  began  to  write 
verse  at  an  early  age,  and 
kept  up  the  practice  dur- 
ing his  student  days. 
Boiling  recalls  that  some- 
times while  Poe  was  tak- 
ing part  in  conversation 
he  would  also  write  verse, 
training  himself  to  listen 
and  think  of  something 
else  at  the  same  time. 
This  rhyming,  pro- 
nounced creditable,  was 
after  all  but  a  sign  of 
his  skill  in  versification, 
which  was  also  shown  in  his  translation 
from  the  Italian.  There  is  good  reason 
for  believing  that  during  the  session  he 
was  seriously  busied  with  poetry.  His 
first    volume    of    poetry    was    published 
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prior  to  August,  1827;  it  probably  went 
to  press  prior  to  May,  1827,  when  he 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  army  as  a 
private  under  the  name  of  Edgar  A. 
Perry.*  Between  December  20,  1826, 
and  May  26,  1827,  there  was  not  very 
much  time  for  writing 
poetry,  because  he  was 
first  in  a  Richmond  count- 
ing house,  then  on  a  visit 
to  Baltimore,  then  on  his 
journeying  to  Boston. 
But  Poe  says  that  the 
contents  of  this  volume 
were  written  in  1821-22, 
when  he  was  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  old.  Yery 
little  credence  can  be 
given  to  this  claim,  for 
many  of  these  poems 
show  unexpected  matu- 
rity of  mind  for  a  youth 
of  seventeen,  and  could 
hardly  have  been  written 
by  a  boy  of  twelve;  and 
some  of  them  were  dis- 
tinctly influenced  by  By- 
ron, in  whom  Poe  was 
especially  interested  dur- 
ing his  University  days. 
As  this  volume  of  1827 
was  not,  in  all  probability, 
written  in  the  troublous 
months  succeeding  his 
University  career,  and 
could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten at  a  very  early  age. 
it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
some  of  the  poems  in  this 
volume  were  written,  and 
perhaps  all  of  them,  with 
a  single  exception  ("The 
Song' ' ) ,  were  re  vi  sed 
while  he  was  a  student  in 
the  University  of  \'ir- 
ginia.  His  alma  mater 
may  justly  claim  him  as 
her  poet,  though  with  his 
unique  disregard  of  time 
and  location  he  nowhere 
pays  her  a  passing  trib- 
ute. 

Athlete,   student,    saun- 
terer,    story-teller   and   poet,   he   aspired 

*Jnst  a  few  names  above  Foe's  in  the  ma- 
triculation book  (see  Appendix  2)  is  that  of 
Sidney  A.  Perry.  Does  this  not  suggest  the 
source  of  his  borrowed  name? 
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also  to  another  honour,  and  became  very 
much  interested  in  the  debating  society 
organised  that  year  and  named  after  the 
University's  founder.  Is  it  worth  while 
now  to  prove  that  a  boy  of  seventeen,  so 
multifariously  busy,  could  not  have  found 
time  to  be  a  habitual  drunkard  or  an  un- 
tiring gambler?  There  is  no  attempt  to 
gloss  over  Poe's  failings,  but  he  is  entitled 
to  justice. 

The  students  divided  themselves  into 
two  classes ;  those  like  Gessner  Harrison, 
Henry  Tutwiler,  and  others  who  were 
noted  for  their  quiet,  studious  habits,  and 
those  like  the  Brunswick  County  group, 
Dunn,  Creighton,  Gholson,  and  Tucker, 
who  gave  their  studies  a  small  share  of 
their  time.  But  in  this  large  number  who 
were  not  altogether  studious  there  were 
all  varieties  of  delinquents.  There  were 
the  confirmed  gamblers,  who  met  over 
Jones's  book-store,  or  in  one  of  the  rooms 
clearly  designated  in  the  faculty  minutes, 
to  play  loo  or  all-fours,  at  from  one  to  ten 
dollars  a  game.  There  were  those  who 
played  occasionally  for  large  stakes,  but 
more  frequently  played  whist  or  seven- 
up  for  small  amounts,  or  indulged  in  the 
forbidden  game  of  backgammon.    In  the 


faculty  minutes,  filled  in  that  year  with 
trials  of  students,  we  read  of  visits  to 
Mosby's  and  Daffan's  confectioneries, 
where  all  manner  of  drinks,  such  as  mint- 
sling,  mixed  and  unmixed  wine,  toddy, 
Madeira,  eggnog,  peach  and  honey,  and 
ardent  and  vinous  liquors,  might  be  had ; 
and  we  learn  further  of  dormitory  enter- 
tainments, where  such  beverages  were 
known.  But  in  all  these  records  we  no- 
where find  any  mention  of  the  name  of 
Edgar  Poe ;  and  when  a  long  list  of  stu- 
dents summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Albemarle  grand  jury  was  made  out  Poe 
was  not  included,  though  many  of  his 
boon  companions  were.  Poe  was  not, 
then,  among  the  offenders  known  to  Uni- 
versity or  civil  law,  but  from  the  private 
testimony  of  his  college  mates  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  did  sometimes  play  seven-up 
and  loo,  his  favourite  games,  for  money. 
That  he  was  not  so  expert  as  Tucker  con- 
sidered him  and  his  companions,  would 
seem  to  be  established  by  his  considerable 
losses.  His  partner,  afterward  a  devout 
clergyman,  and  his  adversaries,  including 
frequently  two  friends,  who  became  re- 
spectively a  well-known  divine  and  a 
pious  judge,  were  far  better  known  to  the 
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University  sporting  circle  than  was  Pee. 

That  there  was  much  gambling  at  the 
University  in  the  first  sessions  is,  unfor- 
tunately, true.  At  one  of  the  numerous 
trials  conducted  by  the  Faculty  a  certain 
witness  deposed  that  there  were  not  fifty 
students  at  the  University  who  did  not 
play  cards.  With  as  much  readiness  and 
no  less  accuracy  he  might  have  affirmed 
that  not  fifty  of  the  fathers  of  these  stu- 
dents were  free  from  the  same  vice.  The 
sentiments  against  it  in  the  Faculty  could 
not  have  been  unyielding,  for  in  1825 
three  out  of  seven  of  the  members  wished 
gambling  removed  from  the  infractions 
punished  seriously  and  transferred  to  the 
list  of  minor  offences  punishable  by  insig- 
nificant fines.  It  is  no  excuse  for  gaming 
that  it  was  common,  and  but  little  ex- 
tenuation that  sentiment  against  it  was 
not  strong,  but  when  gaming  was  both 
common  and  but  mildly  condemned,  it  is 
uncharitable  to  select  one  out  of  many  and 
pronounce  him  the  arch-criminal.  It  is 
unreasonable  and  unjust  to  select  as  this 
arch-criminal  Edgar  Poe,  who,  when 
others  were  tried  and  expelled  for  this 
offence,  never  at  any  time  fell  under  any 
kind  of  official  censure. 

In  the  scurrilous  and  irresponsible  in- 
dictment drawn  up  by  Griswold  in  his 
notorious  Memoir  of  Poe  is  the  count 
that  at  the  University  of  Virginia  Poe 
*'led  a  very  dissipated  life,"  and  "was 
known  as  the  wildest  and  most  reckless 
student  of  his  class."  Mr.  Wertenbaker, 
on  the  contrary,  who  as  librarian  and 
class-mate  saw  him  perhaps  every  day, 
says:  "He  certainly  was  not  habitually 
intemperate,  but  he  may  occasionally 
have  entered  into  a  frolic.  I  often  saw 
him  in  the  lecture-room  and  in  the  library, 
but  never  in  the  slightest  degree  under 
the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors." 
Mr.  Wertenbaker  evidently  did  not  know 
of  his  own  knowledge  that  Poe  even  occa- 
sionally entered  into  a  frolic,  but  pre- 
sumed this  to  be  true  because  there  was 
later  a  rumour  to  that  effect.  The 
rumour  was  true,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  substantiated  until  Mr.  Tucker 
wrote  to  Mr.  Shirley  in  1880,  and  his  ac- 
count probably  states  the  whole  case 
against  Poe.  *Toe's  passion  for  strong 
drink  was  as  marked  and  as  peculiar  as 
that  for  cards.  It  was  not  the  taste  of 
the  beverage  that  influenced  him ;  with- 
out a  sip  or  smack  of  the  mouth  he  would 


seize  a  full  glass,  without  water  or  sugar, 
and  send  it  home  at  a  single  gulp.  This 
frequently  used  him  up;  but,  if  not,  he 
rarely  returned  to  the  charge."*  "He 
was  very  mercurial  in  his  disposition  and 
exceedingly  fond  of  peach  and  honey," 
adds  Mr.  Tucker.  There  is  nothing  as- 
tonishing in  this  account  of  Poe's  drink- 
ing. As  a  tiny  tot  he  had  been  trained  to 
stand  on  a  chair  at  dinner  parties,  and 
with  a  glass  of  wine  pledge  the  brilliant 
company  in  Richmond  or  at  the  Old 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  He  lived  in  a 
land  veritably  flowing  with  peach  and 
honey,  where  every  sideboard  held  its  full 
weight  of  inviting  decanters.  Drinking 
habits  then  prevailing  in  the  homes  were 
naturally  transferred  in  part  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  Poe  did  not  entirely  escape 
the  temptation.  Nor  need  we  be  sur- 
prised that  Poe  was  so  easily  affected. 
He  was  a  nervous,  sensitive  boy,  and  a 
full  glass  might,  according  to  his  physical 
condition,  readily  excite  him  to  "wild  and 
fascinating  conversation,"  or  render  him 
unfit  for  any  companionship. 

Filled  for  Poe  with  the  duties,  diver- 
sions, and  occasional  dissipations,  the 
session  passed  with  but  one  event  of  pub- 
lic moment  and  few  of  local  interest.  The 
faculty  in  June  passed  this  resolution: 
"That  the  students  be  permitted  to  cel- 
ebrate the  Fourth  of  July  next  by  an  ora- 
tion and  by  a  dinner  within  the  Gymna- 
sium." But  before  this  day  came  Mr. 
JefTerson  was  seriously  ill,  and  it  took  all 
the  skill  of  Dr.  Dunglison  (then  chairman 
of  the  faculty)  to  prolong  his  illustrious 
patient's  life  until  July  4,  a  date  for  which 
he  anxiously  inquired.  There  is  nothing 
more  said  of  the  celebration,  which  pre- 
sumably was  given  up.  On  July  5  the 
faculty  passed  most  appropriate  resolu- 
tions drafted  by  Professor  Tucker,  and 
determined  to  wear  mourning  on  the  left 
arm  for  the  space  of  two  months  and  to 
attend  individually  the  interment  at  the 
family  burying  place.  This  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  faculty  was  no  doubt 
operative  among  the  students,  who  were 
probably  present  on  the  same  sorrowful 
occasion. 

The  summer,  as  hot  then  as  now,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  complaints  of  the 
students   of    1825,    scon   yielded   to   the 

♦Thomas  Goode  Tucker  to  Douglas  Shirley, 
April    5,    1880.     Printed   in   Woodberry's  Pofr> 
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golden  autumn  days,  when  rambles  in  the 
Ragged  Mountains  must  have  been  a 
genuine  delight.  As  December  ap- 
proached there  was  doubtless  then  as  now 
the  somewhat  feverish  preparations  for 
the  final  examinations.  In  the  previous 
session  the  Board  of  Visitors  had  decreed 
that  there  should  be  public  examinations, 
which  they  themselves  would  attend,  but 
at  which  by  faculty  resolution  no  strang- 
ers should  be  present  unless  specially 
invited.  In  issuing  invitations,  pref- 
erence was  to  be  given  parents  and  guar- 
dians (of  the  male  sex).  These  public 
examinations  began  on  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 4,  in  the  elliptical  room  of  the  Ro- 
tunda, and  were  attended  during  that 
week  by  Madison  (rector),  and  Monroe, 
Joseph  Cabell,  and  General  John  H. 
Cocke.  The  examination  in  modern  lan- 
guages was  held  on  Tuesday,  December 
5  ;  presumably  ancient  languages  came  on 
the  previous  day.  If  so,  then  Poe  stood 
all  of  his  examinations  in  the  presence  of 
these  four  distinguished  men.  There  is 
no  record  of  the  length  of  the  examina- 
tions, which  were  oral,  but  in  July,  1827, 
they  were  either  two  or  three  hours  long 
and  began  at  the  very  unseasonable,  if 
not  unreasonable,  hour  of  5  a.m.  They 
could  hardly  in  midwinter  have  begun 
earlier  than  the  usual  lecture  hour,  7.30. 

The  examinations  were  over  on  De- 
cember 13  or  14,  and  on  the  next  day, 
December  15,  the  Faculty  met.  The  ver>' 
first  resolution  oflfered  indicates  that  the 
method  of  examination  had  not  proved 
satisfactory,  and  provides  for  material 
changes  next  session.  It  was  further  re- 
solved *'that,  for  publishing  the  result  of 
the  examinations,  a  brief  statement  from 
each  professor  be  subjected  to  the  Fa- 
culty." The  reports  of  the  several  pro- 
fessors were  then  submitted.  "Mr.  Long 
made  a  report  of  the  examination  of  the 
classes  belonging  to  the  school  of  ancient 
languages  and  the  names  of  the  students 
who  excelled  at  the  examination  of  these 
classes."  For  the  first  time  in  the  Faculty 
minutes  for  1826  the  name  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  appears,  as  fourth  in  a  list  of 
nineteen  who  excelled  in  Senior  Latin. 
These  distinguished  students  are  divided 
into  groups,  and  Poe  is  third  in  the  sec- 
ond group,  Gessner  Harrison  standing 
alone  in  the  first  group.  At  the  same 
meeting  *'the  names  of  the  students  who 
excelled  in  the  Senior  French  class"  were 


reported  by  Professor  Blaetterman.  The 
eight  names  are  arranged  alphabetically, 
so  Poe's  stands  sixth  in  the  list.  Mr. 
Wertenbaker  says  that  under  regulations 
existing  in  1869  Poe  would  have  been 
entitled  to  diplomas  as  a  graduate  in 
these  two  languages.  This  is  not  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  fact  that  Gessner 
Harrison,  who  heads  the  list  in  1826,  is 
again  reported  as  excelling  in  Senior 
Latin  in  July,  1827.  I"  other  words,  Poe 
was  not  necessarily  a  graduate  in  these 
languages,  but  he  had  excelled  in  the 
examinations,  and  this  was  a  high  honour. 

At  the  Faculty  meeting  on  December 
20,  1826,  **the  Chairman  presented  to  the 
Faculty  a  letter  from  the  proctor  giving 
information  that  certain  hotel-keepers 
during  the  last  session  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  playing  at  games  of  chance  with 
the  students  in  their  dormitories ;  he  also 
gave  the  names  of  the  following  persons, 
who,  he  had  been  informed,  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  facts."  Then  follows 
a  list  of  nine,  including  Edgar  Poe.  Ex- 
cept in  the  official  lists  of  those  who  ex- 
celled in  examinations,  this  is  the  very 
first  time  Poe's  name  had  ever  been  be- 
fore the  Faculty,  and  this  time  it  was 
merely  as  a  witness.  The  proctor,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  misinformed  as 
to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  some  of 
the  witnesses  summoned,  for  several  have 
no  information  in  point.  Among  these  is 
Poe,  for  "Edgar  Poe  never  heard  until 
now  of  any  hotel-keepers  playing  cards 
or  drinking  with  students."  It  is  not  at 
all  necessary  to  suspect  this  clear  and  ex- 
plicit statement,  for  Poe's  circle  of  gam- 
ing friends  was  perhaps  select  and  was 
almost  certainly  small. 

In  his  reminiscences  Mr.  Wertenbaker 
says :  "As  librarian  I  had  frequent  official 
intercourse  with  Mr.  Poe,  but  it  was  at  or 
near  the  close  of  the  session  before  I  met 
him  in  the  social  circle.  After  spending 
an  evening  together  at  a  private  house 
[could  this  possibly  have  been  the  even- 
ing when  Professor  I^ng  led  to  the  altar 
the  beautiful  Widow  Seldon?]  he  invited 
me  on  our  return  into  his  room.  It  was  a 
cold  nigh^in  December,  and,  his  fire  hav- 
ing gone  pretty  nearly  out,  by  the  aid  of 
some  tallow  candles  and  the  fragments  of 
a  small  table,  which  he  broke  up  for  the 
purpose,  he  soon  rekindled  it,  and  by  its 
comfortable  blaze  I  spent  a  very  pleasant 
hour    with    him.     (i^¥"  ^thts-*  Occasion    he 
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spoke  with  regret  of  the  large  amount  of 
money  he  had  wasted  and  of  the  debts  he 
had  contracted  during  the  session.  If  my 
memory  is  not  at  fault,  he  estimated  his 
indebtedness  at  $2000,  and,  though  they 
were  gaming  debts,  he  was  earnest  and 
emphatic  in  the  declaration  that  he  was 
bound  by  honour  to  pay  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  every  cent  of  them.  ...  I 
think  it  probable  that  the  night  I  visited 
him  was  the  last  he  spent  here.  I  draw 
this  inference  not  from  memory,  but  from 
the  fact  that,  having  no  further  use  for 
his  candles  and  table,  he  made  fuel  of 
them." 

Whether  Mr.  Wertenbaker's  inference 
is  sound  or  not,  Poe's  confession  to  him 
contains  the  real  reason  why  he  never  re- 
turned to  the  University.     Edgar  Allan 


Poe  was  not  expelled,  nor  dismissed,  nor 
suspended,  nor  required  to  withdraw,  nor 
forbidden  to  return,  nor  disciplined  in 
any  wise  whatsoever  at  the  University 
of  Virginia;  but  Mr.  Allan  was  shocked 
and  incensed  at  the  extent  of  his  dishon- 
ourable **debts  of  honour" — which  he  at 
first  refused  to  consider,  but  finally  set- 
tled— and  determined  to  put  his  extrav- 
agant foster  son  in  his  counting-room. 

Like  Hawthorne,  Poe  may  have  been 
guilty  of  ''doing  a  hundred  things  the 
Faculty  never  heard  of,  or  else  it  had  been 
worse  for  him,"  but  it  is  too  late  now  to 
expel  him  for  vices  then  undetected,  or 
disgrace  him  for  faults  long  ago  outlived 
by  his  former  college-mates  and  com- 
panions— the  respected  planter,  the  up- 
right judge,  the  saintly  clerg\'man. 
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A  BUDGET  OF  BOOKS* 


We  have  before  us  a  number  of  vol- 
umes taken  at  random  from  among  the 
books  that  we  have  been  reading  during 
the  past  month  or  two.  They  have  no 
particular  connection  one  with  another, 
and,  therefore,  there  is  no  particular  rea- 
son, according  to  the  conventions  of  the 
book-reviewer,  why  they  should  be 
brought  together  and  noticed  in  a  single 
paper.  Nevertheless,  from  another  stand- 
point, it  is  rather  a  good  plan  so  to  review 
them,  because  they  represent  pretty  well 
the  general  run  of  books  now  appearing 
from  the  press — the  good,  the  bad,  and 
the  indifferent — and  hence,  a  collective 
notice  of  them  is  in  a  way  a  notice  of  the 
current  literature  of  which  these  fifteen 
volumes  are  fairly  typical. 

It  is  quite  superfluous  to  devote  much 
space  to  Mrs.  Wharton's  latest  collection 
of  short  stories.  It  is  superfluous,  not  be- 
cause Crucial  Instances  is  a  book  to  be 
passed  by  unheeded,  but  because  Mrs. 
Wharton  has  now  attained  to  the  enviable 
position  where  her  work  is  known  to  every 
one,  where  her  style  and  manner  are  fixed, 
and  where  the  reader  and  the  reviewer 
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take  up  a  new  volume  from  her  pen  not 
for  the  purpose  of  investigation  and  dis- 
covery, but  with  the  certainty  of  satisfac- 
tion and  enjoyment.    If  the  stories  in  this 
volume  differ  at  all  from  any  that  she  has 
written,  the  difference  is  to  be   found 
mainly  in  a  certain  self-restraint  which 
leads  her  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  per- 
petifal  epigram.  Her  style  is  just  as  neat, 
her  understanding  is  as  sympathetic,  and 
the  air  of  distinction  in  what  she  writes  is 
just  as  noticeable  as  ever.    Likewise,  the 
extraordinary  resemblance  to  the  earlier 
and  better  Henry  James  is  just  as  strik- 
ing.   If  one  came  across  the  story  called 
"The  Rembrandt"  and  found  it  unsigned, 
he  would  almost  stake  his  life  that  it  was 
the  work  of  Mr.  James.    There  is  the  cos- 
mopolitan attitude  and  there  is  also  that 
tone  of  cultivated  knowledge  of  the  world 
that  are  so  absolutely  characteristic  of 
Mr.  James's  writings.    The  knowledge  of 
art,    the   bits   of    French — very   special 
French — ^the  completeness  and  the  sense 
of  form — all  these  are  Henry  James  him- 
self.   The  very  names  of  the  people  are 
the  sort  of  names  that  one  finds  scattered 
through  his  books.    They  are  much  bet- 
ter names  than  the  generality  of  people 
have.    Eleanor  Copt,  Mrs.  Fontage,  Mr. 
Crozier — when  taken  together,  these  alone 
create  a  Henry  James  atmosphere;  and 
that  the  unsophisticated  young  man  of 
the  story  should  be  called  Mr.  Jefferson 
Rose  is  a  purely  Jacobean  touch.    In  the 
first    story,    entitled    "The    Duchess    at 
Prayer,"  Mrs.  Wharton  has  done  a  very 
audacious  thing  in  that  she  has  not  only 
invited  but  even  challenged  a  comparison 
of  this  tak  with  Balzac's  powerful  narra- 
tive "La  Grande  Breteche."    She  could 
hardly  have  expected  that  the  comparison 
should  be  to  her  advantage,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  isn't.    The  theme  of  the  two 
stories  is  precisely  the  same ;  but  whereas 
Balzac  succeeds  in  imparting  a  sort  of 
horror  and  in  producing  a  shudder  in  the 
most  book-worn  reader,  Mrs.  Wharton 
accomplishes  nothing  of  the  sort  even 
though  she  introduces  the  element  of  the 
quasi-supernatural.     She  succeeds  much 
better  in  the  last  story,   "The  Confes- 
sional," which  is  a  very  forcible  and  im- 
pressive piece  of  writing.    It  is  the  best 
thing    in    the    book    as    "The    Moving 
Finger"  is  the  worst ;  but  Mrs.  Wharton's 
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worst  is  much  beyond  the  best  of  many 
other  writers. 

Henry  James  is  beyond  all  question 
in  a  bad  way.  He  became  morbid  and 
somewhat  decadent  several  years  ago, 
when  he  wrote  What  Maiaie  Knew  and 
In  the  Cage;  but  even  so,  he  was  in- 
teresting, and  one  could  read  him 
through.  When  he  wrote  The  Awkward 
Age  we  thought  that  it  was  only  a  tem- 
porary lapse;  but  now  that  he  has  pro- 
duced The  Sacred  Fount  he  really  seems 
to  be  sinking  into  a  chronic  state  of  peri- 
phrastic perversity.  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  what  the  book  is  about  without  using 
almost  as  many  words  as  Mr.  James  has 
wasted. in  the  telling  of  it,  and  as  when 
told  it  isn't  worth  one's  while,  we  shall 
prudently  refrain  from  the  attempt.  The 
manner  of  it  all  beggars  description — ^the 
endless  talk,  the  innumerable  little  inu- 
endoes  and  hints  and  uncompleted  sen- 
tences, the  subtle  speculations  about  noth- 
ing, the  morbid  analysis  of  thought  and 
phrase  and  look  and  gesture,  and  then  the 
analysis  of  the  analysis.  We  have  read 
everything  that  Mr.  James  has  ever  writ- 
ten, and  many  of  his  books  we  have  read 
a  dozen  times,  as  we  expect  to  read  them 
a  dozen  times  again,  for  they  are  a  joy 
[and  a  delight.  No  one  can  accuse  us  of 
approaching  Mr.  James's  work  in  a  Phil- 
istine spirit.  None  the  less,  we  can  not 
quite  endure  the  sort  of  thing  that  he  is 
writing  nowadays.  The  casual  person 
would  say  of  the  present  Henry  James 
that  he  is  woozy;  and  though  the  term  is 
not  precisely  academic  we  can  not  think 
of  any  other  adjective  that  so  completely 
fits  the  case.    So  let  it  go  at  that. 

If  Mr.  James  is  in  a  bad  way,  so  is  M. 
fimile  Zola.  It  is  rather  curious  to  note 
how  surely  an  interest  in  Socialism  will 
ruin  a  writer  of  fiction  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  chosen  calling.  He  may  take  up  al- 
most any  other  sort  of  theme  and  he  may 
write  novels  with  a  decided  tendency ;  but 
the  moment  that  he  is  bitten  by  the  so- 
cialistic gadfly  his  career  as  a  novelist  is 
at  an  end.  Charles  Dickens  wrote  Oliver 
Twist  to  discredit  the  workhouse  system ; 
he  wrote  Nicholas  Nickleby  in  part  to  de- 
stroy the  awful  abuses  of  the  Yorkshire 
schools;  and  he  wrote  Bleak  House  to 
stir  up  public  sentiment  against  the  pre- 
posterous procrastination  of  the  chancery 
courts.  Charles  Reade  attacked  Trades 
Unionism  in  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place; 


he  struck  at  the  solitary  prison  system  in 
It  is  Ne^fer  too  Late  to  Mend;  and  he 
wrought  a  reformation  in  the  English 
laws  relating  to  private  insane  asylums 
when  he  wrote  Hard  Cash,  All  these 
books  were  not  only  successful  but  they 
were  masterpieces,  and  the  reason  was 
that  author's  interest  in  his  particular 
theme  was  only  temporary,  and  that  in  the 
second  place  it  was  an  interest  which  did 
not  make  him  wild-eyed  and  fanatical.  But 
the  socialistic  novelist  is  a  creature  to  be- 
ware of.  He  lures  you  on  by  the  promise 
of  a  story,  and  then  when  he  has  got  you 
in  his  power,  so  to  speak,  he  bores  *you  to 
extinction  with  a  sermon.  Mr.  Howells's 
career  as  a  novelist  ended  when  he  began 
to  inject  a  sickly  sort  of  Socialism  into 
what  purported  to  be  a  story;  and  now 
M.  Zola  is  going  the  same  way.  One  can 
stand  his  symbolism  and  his  perpetual  re- 
currence to  something  which  is  a  concrete 
reminder  of  his  central  theme.  One  can 
excuse  the  recurrence  of  the  glittering  still 
and  the  bottles  of  the  brasserie  in  L'As- 
somoir,  and  the  golden  fly  in  Nana,  and 
the  yawning  pit  in  Germinal;  for  after 
all,  M.  Zola  never  makes  this  sort  of  thing 
obtrusively  ridiculous  as  does  Frank 
Norris;  but  in  Labor  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  these  more  or  less  artistic  devices 
for  keeping  his  purpose  before  your 
mind ;  and  after  writing  about  a  hundred 
pages  of  much  promise  and  admirable 
performance,  he  cuts  loose  and  gives  us 
a  long  tract  on  Socialism  tempered  with 
Adultery.  Neither  helps  the  other  and 
both  of  them  repel  and  tire  out  the  reiider. 
The  only  good  thing  in  the  book  is  found 
in  the  picture  given  in  the  early  chapters 
of  the  brutalities  of  life  in  a  French  man- 
ufacturing town.  Some  of  the  descrip- 
tions and  some  of  the  incidents  here  set 
forth  show  the  power  of  the  master  still 
unimpaired;  yet,  as  we  read  further  on, 
the  recollection  of  them  merely  serves  to 
heighten  our  regret  that  so  great  a  genius 
should  seek  such  futile  ends  through  the 
diversion  of  its  force  to  alien  objects.  -  M. 
Zola  may  still  write  novels  which  all  the 
world  will  rejoice  to  read;  but  when  he 
preaches  and  when  he  poses  as  a  social- 
istic agitator,  he  will  find  his  audience 
diminishing  until  it  consists  entirely  of 
persons  as  impossible  as  he  himself  seems 
likely  to  become. 

The  Aristocrats  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
books  of  the  year,  IhjQiigkjwjljt^  the  En- 
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lightened  will  be  able  to  get  the  full 
flavour  of   its  most   piquant   subtleties. 
The  story — if  it  can  be  called  a  story — is 
supposed  to  be  told  by  one  Lady  Helen 
Pole,  who  is  spending  some  months  in  the 
Adirondacks    for    the    benefit    of    her 
brother's   health.    Her   brother,   by  the 
way,  is  a  duke,  and  a  very  interesting 
specimen  of    the    British    nobility;    for 
though  his  lungs  may  be  affected,  his 
mind  is  decidedly  in  working  order,  and 
he  has  a  fine,  frank  way  of  speaking 
which  delights  the  reader  as  much  as  it 
sometimes  shocks  the  "refined"  Ameri- 
cans whom  he  and  his  sister  meet.    The 
book  is  really  a  very  shrewd  and  search- 
ing study  of  two  particular  sets  of  people 
whom  we  all  recognise,  and  who  divide 
between  them  the  hegemony  of  our  social 
world.    One  is  the  so  called  "cultivated" 
set,  and  the  other  is  the  so  called  "smart" 
set ;  and  both  of  them  have  been  hit  off  to 
a  dot  by  the  very  ingenious  author  of  this 
book.    Incidentally  there  is  some  very  en- 
tertaining by-play ;  the  germs  of  two  love 
stories  which  the  author  very  cruelly  cuts 
short  just  as  they  are  beginning  to    be 
most  interesting;  and  there  is  also  some 
really  admirable  description  of  forest  and 
lake  and  of  the  haunts  which  lovers  of 
the  Adirondacks  will  read  with  a  thrill  of 
delighted  recognition.    There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  speculation  as  to  whether  the 
book  is  of  English  or  of  American  origin, 
and  whether  the  writer  of  it  is  a  man  or  a 
woman.     Personally,  we  believe  that  a 
woman   wrote   it   because   some  of   the 
touches  are  too  beautifully  feminine  to  be 
the  work  of  a  mere  man ;  and  we  think 
that  it  is  an  American  woman  who  knows 
a  great  deal  about  England  rather  than  an 
English  woman  who  knows  a  great  deal 
about  America.    We  never  yet  found  any 
English  person,  man  or  woman,  writing 
about  this  country  without  somewhere  or 
somehow  making  at  least  the  tiniest  bit 
of   a   "break"   and   in    The  Aristocrats 
there  are  no  breaks  at  all. 

A  Chamherhaid's  Diary  is  the  trans- 
lation of  Mirbeau's  Memoires  d'une 
Femme  do  Chamhre  which  obtained  a 
somewhat  unsavoury  success  in  Paris 
about  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Tucker  in  trans- 
lating it  has  also  expurgated  it,  and  by 
way  of  explanation  of  this  proceeding  he 
has  prefaced  his  translation  with  an  intro- 
ductory letter  to  M.  Mirbeau,  in  which 
he  apologises  for  having  omitted  in  his 


translation  some  of  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  the  original,  and  says  that  the 
reason  why  he  did  so  is  because  our  legis- 
lators and  judges  lead  such  evil  lives  them- 
selves as  to  induce  them  in  their  official 
acts  to  be  particularly  prim  and  puritani- 
cal, by  way,  we  suppose,  of  striking  a  sort  of 
moral  balance  in  the  sphere  of  les  moeurs. 
The  book  as  it  stands  in  the  English  ver- 
sion is  not  in  any  way  worth  while.  It 
contains  certain  suggestions  of  a  psycho- 
pathic nature ;  but  they  are  too  few  to  re- 
pay the  lovers  of  the  morbid  for  their 
trouble  in  reading  the  book  as  a  whole, 
since  it  is  extremely  dreary ;  and  as  for  its 
"realism,"  in  which  Mr.  Tucker  is  pre- 
sumably a  believer,  it  is  about  as  unreal 
as  anything  that  we  have  ever  read.  The 
lady  who  keeps  the  diary  is  utterly  unlike 
a  typical  femme  de  chamhre;  while, 
viewed  as  a  mere  cocotte,  she  can  have  no 
interest  for  any  one,  because  she  possesses 
no  characteristics  that  distinguish  her 
from  a  thousand  others  of  her  class. 

It  was  kind  of  the  publishers  to  notify 
us  in  their  advertisements  that  Every 
Inch  a  King  is  a  story  of  character,  be- 
cause otherwise  we  should  never  have 
guessed  it ;  and  it  was  also  kind  of  some 
literary  critic,  whose  name  we  don't  re- 
member, to  tell  us  that  in  this  book  Miss 
Sawyer  has  "successfully  paralleled 
Shakespeare,"  for  we  shouldn't  have  sus- 
pected that,  either.  But  as  the  story  is  a 
story  of  character,  and  as  it  successfully 
parallels  Shakespeare,  we  are  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  making  any  critical 
comment ;  for  who  are  we  that  we  should 
go  around  judging  Shakespeare's  equals? 
So  we  shall  just  confine  ourselves  to  ex- 
pressing the  pleasure  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  contemplating  Harry  of 
Monmouth  as  drawn  by  the  Shakespear- 
ean pen  of  Miss  Sawyer.  He  was  a  very 
good  young  man  and  his  clothes  were 
simply  stunning.  At  one  time  he  had  "a 
dark  blue  robe"  curiously  decorated  with 
needles  and  thread.  At  another  time  he 
wore  "an  exquisite  suit  of  cream-coloured 
satin."  Even  when  he  was  in  a  hurry 
and  had  to  take  a  hasty  ride  "he-  was 
dressed  in  an  elegant  costume  of  delicate 
yellow  satin,  the  doublet  slashed,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  white  ruffled  linen,  his  limbs 
clad  in  white  silk  hose  and  a  long  cape 
lined  with  white  satin  falling  from  his 
shoulders  to  the  floor."  He  evidently 
went  in  for  satin,  thou^sMie^w^dn't 
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have  supposed  that  satin  was  the  best  sort 
of  material  for  a  riding-suit.  Moreover, 
we  don't  see  how  he  could  have  dressed  so 
expensively,  when  on  this  very  occasion 
it  is  noted  that  his  purse  contained  only 
one  pound  fifteen,  and  that  he  had  to  bor- 
row of  a  judge  to  make  up  a  fine  imposed 
upon  Bardolph.  But,  now  we  come  to 
think  of  it,  perhaps  it  is  because  he  spent 
so  much  on  clothes  that  he  had  only  one 
pound  fifteen  left.  Miss  Sawyer  does  not 
inform  us  that  he  ever  paid  up  this  little 
loan  to  the  judge,  and  there  are  various 
indications  in  the  book  which  make  us 
fear  that  he  did  not.  This  only  shows 
how  impartial  the  author  is,  and  how  she 
has  resolutely  abstained  from  glozing 
over  her  hero's  weaknesses.  As  we  have 
said,  he  was  a  very  good  young  man ;  but,r 
nevertheless,  he  had  his  moments  like  the 
rest  of  us.  He  used  to  go  off  with  Falstaff 
and  Poins  and  Bardolph ;  and  sometimes 
they  even  drank  sack.  If  we  remember 
rightly,  he  was  once  present  when  some 
of  these  persons  sang  a  ribald  song;  but 
the  song  is  not  given,  so  we  don't  know 
just  how  far  we  ought  to  condemn  him 
for  having  listened  to  it.  Miss  Sawyer 
says  in  her  prefatory  note  that  "this  book 
was  written  with  the  single  purpose  of 
proving  that  the  character  of  Henry  V. 
while. Prince  of  Wales  has  been  greatly 
misjudged."  It  isn't  easy  to  see  precisely 
how  a  novel  is  going  to  establish  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  historical  truth ;  but 
we  shall  study  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  newspapers,  and  perhaps  some  day 
we  shall  learn  this  also. 

Rear- Admiral  Evans  has  chosen  a  very 
admirable  title  for  his  volume  of  rough- 
and-ready  reminiscences.  A  Sailor's  Log 
is  excellent  reading — ^genuine,  manly  and 
full  of  interest.  Its  narrative  begins  in 
the  days  of  the  old  navy  and  ends  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish-American 
War;  and  its  pages  are  peppered  with 
picturesque  incident  and  oflF-hand  anec- 
dote. The  most  attractive  parts  of  it  are 
those  in  which  the  rear-admiral  tells  of 
his  experiences  while  in  command  of  our 
squadron  in  Bering  Sea  at  the  time  of  the 
sealing  controversy,  of  his  adventures  in 
Chile,  whither  he  took  the  Yorktozvn  dur- 
ing those  critical  weeks  which  followed 
the  mobbing  of  the  Baltimore's  crew  in 
the  streets  of  Valparaiso  when  popular 
feeling  was  running  high  because  of  the 
alleged  countenance  which  we  gave  to  the 


Balmaceda  regime;  and  finally,  the  nar- 
rative of  what  took  place  at  the  Kiel  cele- 
bration in  1895.  At  Kiel,  Captain  Evans, 
as  he  was  then,  entertained  the  German 
Kaiser  on  board  the  cruiser  New  York. 
This  entertainment  was  led  up  to  by  a 
little  incident  which  occurred  at  a  recep- 
tion given  on  one  of  the  German  battle- 
ships soon  after  the  New  York's  arrival. 

As  I  was  not  a  dancing  man,  I  stood  to 
one  side  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  a  young,  clean-cut- 
looktng  German  captain,  who  spoke  English 
perfectly.  It  was  soon  evident  to  me  that  he 
was  brilliant  in  his  profession,  and  we  en- 
gaged in  a  rather  sharp  professional  talk. 
I  did  not  agree  with  the  captain,  whose  name 
I  had  not  caught,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
speak  my  mind — nor  did  he.  After  a  time  he 
said  he  would  be  glad  to  present  me  to  his 
wife,  which  he  did,  and  I  found  her  a  very 
charming  and  attractive  woman.  Of  course 
I  had  not  caught  her  name  either,  and,  after 
talking  with  her  half  an  hour,  I  noticed  that 
a  good  many  people  seemed  to  be  waiting  to 
speak  to  her,  so  I  took  myself  off  to  the 
smoking  apartment  to  enjoy  a  cigar.  When 
I  entered,  Admiral  Knorr  greeted  me  and 
said:  "Evans,  the  Prince  says  you  are  a  good 
fellow,  and  he  wants  the  Emperor  to  know 
you."  I  replied,  "My  dear  Admiral,  I  haven't 
seen  the  Prince  and  don't  know  him."  "Well," 
he  said,  "you  ought  to  know  him;  you  have 
been  talking  shop  with  him  for  half  an  hour, 
and  I  don't  know  what  you  have  been  saying 
to  the  Princess  during  your  conversation  with 
her." 

It  was  Prince  Henry  and  the  Princess 
Irene.  A  sort  of  snap-shot  impression  of 
the  Kaiser  himself  is  very  interesting : 

People  often  ask  me  to  tell  them  what  im- 
pression thp  Emperor  made  on  me,  and  I  al- 
ways find  it  very  difficult  to  answer  the  question. 
To  say  that  he  made  a  pleasant  impression  is 
simple  and  easy,  but  it  means  nothing.  I 
found  him  one  of  the  most  magnetic  and 
companionable  of  men — I  should  say,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  the  most  magnetic  He 
knows  more  about  more  different  things  than 
any  man  I  have  ever  met.  When  I  was  in 
Kiel  my  band  was  playing  music  composed 
by  him,  and  on  my  cabin  table  was  a  book 
of  poems  written  by  him.  He  was  the  head 
and  front  of  the  finest  army  in  the  world, 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  his  personal  atten- 
tion to  what  must  some  day  be  reckoned  one 
of  the  leading  navies.    The  Kiel  Canal  was  of 
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his  creation,  and  his  engineers  told  me  that 
he  was  familiar  with  all  its  details,  as  well  as 
with  those  of  bridge-building  in  a  large  sense. 
The  farmers  informed  me  that  he  could  in- 
struct them  in  their  business,  and  I  personally 
saw  him  manoeuvre  a  fleet  at  sea  in  the  most 
creditable  way.  After  luncheon  at  the  palace 
one  day,  during  a  very  interesting  conversa- 
tion, he  described  to  me  our  first  battle-ship, 
the  Indiana,  which  I  afterward  commanded, 
and  his  knowledge  of  her  construction  and 
details  of  armour  and  guns  was  perfect.  He 
seemed  to  have  the  same  knowledge  of  all 
foreign  ships.  When  I  gave  him  a  Smithfield 
ham  for  dinner  he  even  knew  where  Smith- 
field  was. 

There  is  something  delightfully  naive 
about  the  way  in  which  Rear-Admiral 
£lvans  expresses  his  surprise  and  discom- 
fort over  the  fact  that  he  is  popularly 
known  as  "Fighting  Bob."  He  is  so 
peaceful  and  mild  that  he  can't  under- 
stand it.  This  is  beautiful;  because  his 
own  diary  makes  it  perfectly  obvious  that 
whenever  there  was  any  trouble  going, 
he  was  always  fairly  aching  for  a  fight. 
Thus,  on  page  254  we  read :  "I  wish  we 
could  have  a  scrap  with  the  Errazuriz, 
for  I  feel  confident  that  we  could  take  her 
into  camp  within  forty-five  minutes  by 
the  watch,  notwithstanding  all  her  new 
French  rapid-fire  guns;  but  no  such 
chance  will  offer,  I  fear."  Again  (page 
260)  :  "It  is  not  my  business  to  make 
trouble  here,  and  I  don't  intend  to  give 
offence  until  I  have  orders  from  home, 
and  then  I  shall  do  it  with  my  guns  and 
not  with  my  tongue."  Again  (page  262)  : 
"We  are  all  anxious  to  know  .  .  .  what 
President  Harrison  has  advised  about 
Chile.  .  .  .  The  Baltimore  and  Yorktown 
would  give  their  navy  a  drubbing  in  two 
hours,  and  when  the  Boston  comes  we 
could  shell  the  town  into  ruins."  Again 
(page  264)  :  "The  Chilean  officers  have 
been  most  careful  in  observing  toward 
me  the  greatest  courtesy.  ...  I  would 
yank  up  the  first  man  who  ventured  to 
neglect  the  least  point  of  etiquette."  Com- 
mander Evans  was  walking  through  Val- 
paraiso with  a  friend,  when  he  noticed  a 
number  of  Chilean  ruffians  following  him 
and  muttering.  He  remarks :  "We  were 
in  the  main  street  of  the  town,  otherwise 
I  have  no  doubt  they  would  have  attacked 
us ;  and  if  they  had,  we  would  surely  have 
pounded  the  life  out  of  two  of  them  at 


least."  Soon  after,  some  of  the  Chilean 
rabble  threw  stones  at  a  boat  belonging  to 
the  Yorktozi/n,  and  dared  the  men  in  it  to 
come  on  shore.  Then  says  Rear-Admiral 
Evans :  "I  was  hot  all  over,  and  without 
going  to  ny  own  ship,  I  pulled  straight 
for  the  Cochran,  whose  captain.  Vial,  is 
senior  officer  in  conmiand  of  the  city  as 
well  as  the  fleet.  I  could  hardly  hold  my- 
self down  while  I  told  him  of  it ;  but  I  did, 
and  then  read  him  the  riot  act.  I  served 
notice  on  him  then  and  there  that  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  offence  would  be  sufficient 
evidence  that  they  could  not  control  their 
people,  and  that  I  should  arm  my  boats 
and  shoot  any  and  every  man  who  in- 
sulted me  or  my  men  or  my  flag  in  any 
way."  Yes;  it  is  strange,  very  strange, 
that  any  one  should  think  of  calling  Ad- 
miral Evans  by  such  a  curious  name  as 
"Fighting  Bob."  We  sympathise  with 
his  feeling  in  the  matter,  because  any  one 
can  see  that  he  was  really  intended  to  be 
a  Quaker.  However,  let  him  cheer  up; 
for  we  beg  to  assure  him  that  there  is  at 
least  one  person  who  will  never  misun- 
derstand him,  and  who  thinks  him  about 
the  finest  specimen  of  the  American  sailor 
that  exists — one  who  does  honour  to  the 
service,  to  his  country,  and  to  his  flag. 

Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  tells  in  a 
very  pleasant  way  of  his  gradual  evolu- 
tion from  an  unconsidered  pickaninny 
tumbling  about  in  a  dingy  cabin  in  the  far 
South  to  the  grown  man  who  is  now  the 
recognised  leader  and  spokesman  of  his 
race,  and  who  seems  likely  by  his  shrewd 
common  sense  and  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  problem  which  has  long  vexed 
the  South,  to  solve  that  problem  and  give 
his  people,  as  a  people,  prosperity  and 
peace.  The  book  is  more  than  an  auto- 
biography. It  is  an  explanation  of  the 
man  and  of  all  that  the  man  stands  for  in 
his  relation  to  our  national  development. 
The  book,  therefore,  is  one  that  should 
be  read  not  merely  by  the  curious  and  by 
that  nondescript  who  is  vaguely  styled 
'*the  general  reader,"  but  by  every 
thoughtful  man  who  takes  a  serious  in- 
terest in  whatever  concerns  the  welfare  of 
the  nation. 

Eccentricities  of  Genius  is  not  precisely 
an  accurate  title.  Major  Pond  has  really 
very  little  to  tell  about  the  celebrities 
whom  he  has  "managed"  that  can  really 
be  regarded  as  eccentric.  Thus,  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Watson  enjoys  eating  a  large 
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steak  is  not  eccentric  or  unusual,  nor  can 
Mr,  Marion  Crawford  be  accused  of  a 
touch  of  the  bizarre  because  he  has  a 
"silver  monogram  on  every  article  of  his 
toilet."    Likewise,  he  is  not  a  freak  be- 
cause he  **carries  his  own  stat  Dnery  and 
pen  and  ink."    However,  this  matter  of 
the  title  is  of  no  particular  consequence, 
and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  amid  a  good 
deal  of  irrelevant  and  unimportant  mat- 
ter, Major  Pond  has  collected  many  anec- 
dotes and  bits  of  personal  description  that 
are  worth  remembering.    The  most  inter- 
esting thing  in  the  book,  as  it  is  the  most 
strikingly  frank,  is  the  account  of  Major 
Pond's  experience  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tal- 
mage.     Of  course,  Mr.  Talmage  might 
have  another  tale  to  tell  were  he  to  give 
his  side  of  the  story ;  but  we  really  think 
that    somehow    or    other,    without    the 
slightest  particle  of  literary  ability,  the 
Major  has  managed  to  put  the  clergyman 
in  such  a  light  as  to  make  him  appear 
supremely  detestable.    Yet  there  is  not  a 
word  of  invective,  of  reproach,  or  of  ap- 
parent ill-feeling  in  all  the  pages  which 
tell  of  this  sorry  experience.    Major  Pond 
has  narrated  certain  things  in  the  most 
quiet,  self-controlled,  and  therefore  extra- 
ordinarily effective  manner;  and  we  are 
not  so  sure  after  all  but  that  this  thing 
shows  him  to  be  possessed  of  the  ars  cetare 
artem.     The  following  anecdote  of  the 
last  lecture  which  Emerson  ever  gave  is 
new  to  us  and  is  most  affecting : 

The  Old  South  was  filled  with  as  choice  an 
audience  of  the  blue  blood  of  Boston  as  has 
ever  assembled  in  that  old  chapel.  Mr.  Emer- 
son came  in  and  was  introduced  by  Father 
Neil.  As  he  began  reading  his  lecture  the 
audience  was  very  attentive.  After  a  few 
moments  he  lost  his  place,  and  his  grand- 
daughter, sitting  in  the  front  row  of  seats, 
gently  stepped  toward  him  and  reminded  him 
that  he  was  lecturing.  He  saw  at  once  that 
he  was  wandering,  and  with  the  most  charm- 
ing, characteristic,  apologetic  bow  he  resumed 
his  place — an  incident  that  seemed  to  affect 
the  audience  more  than  anything  that  could 
possibly  have  occurred.  A  few  moments  later 
he  took  a  piece  of  manuscript  in  his  hand, 
and  turning  around  with  it,  laid  it  on  a  side 
table. 

Just  then  one  of  the  audience  said  to  me 
(I  think  it  was  Mrs.  Livermore  or  Mrs. 
Howe),  "Please  have  the  audience  pass  right 
out;"  and  rushing  up  to  Mr.  Emerson,  said, 


"Thank  you  so  much  for  that  delightful  lec- 
ture;" then  turning  around,  waved  the  audi- 
ence to  go  out. 

He  probably  had  been  speaking  about  fifteen 
minutes.  The  audience  passed  out,  many  of 
them  in  tears.  It  was  one  of  the  most  pa- 
thetic sights  that  I  ever  witnessed. 

It  is  rather  late  to  write  a  formal  re- 
view of  Lord  Rosebery's  study  of  Napo- 
leon in  exile,  for  the  book  appeared  many 
months  ago;  and  many  persons  will  say 
that  unless  so  exceptional  a  book   can 
receive  a  very  full  and  careful  apprecia- 
tion it  might  better  be  left  unnoticed  alto- 
gether.   There  is  some  truth  in  this ;  yet 
none  the  less  we  can  not  refrain  from 
dwelling    upon    that    particular    quality 
which  is,  after  all,  its  most  remarkable 
feature.    We  have  heard  a  distinguished 
historian  in  private  conversation  say  that 
in  writing  this  study  Lord  Rosebery  was 
in  reality  writing  a  political  tract — z  Lib- 
eral out  of  office  exposing  the  blunders 
and  brutalities  of  a  Conservative  minis- 
try in  days  gone  by.    We  do  not  believe 
that  Lord  Rosebery  was  consciously  ani- 
mated by  any  such  motive  as  this;  yet 
even  if  he  were,  that  would  not  neces- 
sarily detract  from  the  merit  of  what  he 
has  written.    Caesar's  commentaries  were, 
as  a  French  writer  has  called  them,  a  cam- 
paign document  in  their  time;  yet  none 
the  less  they  are  immortal  in  the  history  of 
literature.    There  is  certainly  no  evidence 
in  the  manner,  the  tone,  or  the  temper  of 
his  Napoleon  to  show  that  Lord  Rosebery 
was  not  writing  with  sincerity  and  seri- 
ousness a  fascinating  account  of  a  fasci- 
nating personage ;  and  in  doing  so  he  has 
used  his  sources  with  the  judgment,  the 
impartiality,  and  the  single-hearted  re- 
gard for  truth  which  animate  the  profes- 
sional historian.     Still,  it  is  not  the  sift- 
ing of  contradictory  authorities,  nor  even 
the  spell  which  attaches  itself  to  every- 
thing Napoleonic,  that  so  attracts  us  in 
the  reading  of  this  book ;  but  it  is  rather 
something  much  more  personal  to  Lord 
Rosebery  himself.    Again  and  again  we 
have  heard  it  asked  just  why  it  is  that  no 
American  statesman  of  Lord  Rosebery's 
class  could  be  even  thought  of  as  able'to 
write  a  book  like  this — ^a  book  whose 
every  page  bears  the  impress  of  exquisite 
urbanity,  of  high-bred  ease,  of  the  dis- 
tinction, in  short,  which  belongs  to  every- 
thing that  is  done  or  said  or  written  by  an 
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accomplished  man  of  the  world.  This  is 
an  interesting  question ;  but  why  limit  it 
to  American  statesmen?  How  many 
writers  of  the  English  language  are  there 
in  any  department  of  literature  whatso- 
ever who  impress  you  in  the  way  wherein 
Lord  Rosebery  impresses  you?  How 
many  of  them  sound  even  the  faintest 
note  of  that  distinction  which  is  his? 
That  is  the  word — distinction,  distinc- 
tion, distinction — the  rarest  thing  in 
human  thought  and  expression,  as  it  is 
the  finest  thing  in  human  life.  What  liv- 
ing essayist  possesses  it?  Mr.  Henry 
James,  perhaps,  in  a  minor  degree;  Mr. 
Whibley  here  and  there ;  but  no  one  else 
that  we  can  think  of.  There  is  not 
a  suggestion  of  it  in  Mr.  Howells,  and 
even  Mr.  Churton  Collins,  who  has  al- 
most every  other  quality  that  is  admir- 
able, attains  distinction  very  rarely.  In 
fiction  is  there  such  a  thing  to-day  except 
sporadically  and  in  isolated  passages? 
Even  among  those  scholars  who  have  been 
nurtured  on  the  classical  literatures  of 
Greece  and  Rome  we  can  think  of  only 
one  who  has  distinction,  and  that  is  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mackail — a  very  important  excep- 
tion, to  be  sure,  yet  an  exception  which 
merely  serves  to  prove  the  rule.  And 
among  historians  distinction  is  sadly  to 
seek.  Professor  McMaster  is  Macaulay's 
sedulous  ape,  almost  his  caricaturist.  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  is  neat  and  lucid,  but 
nothing  more.  The  late  Bishop  Stubbs 
had  a  style  that  suggests  a  labyrinth  full 
of  brambles.  There  is  only  one  scientific 
student  of  history  and  of  historical 
themes  who  has  distinction,  and  that  is 
Professor  Munroe  Smith — and  he,  un- 
fortunately, writes  but  little.  Lord  Rose- 
bery, however,  is  a  master  of  a  style 
whose  charm  is  all  the  greater  because  it 
is  indescribable.  You  can  not  tell  wherein 
it  lies,  but  on  the  other  hand  you  can  not 
fail  to  recognise  it,  and  to  feel  how  ex- 
quisite and  fine  a  thing  it  is. 

Decadent  verse  has  of  late  appeared  so 
seldom  that  when  we  find  some  in  The 
Book  of  Jade  it  has  a  certain  attractive- 
ness due  to  its  comparative  novelty.  The 
author  of  these  verses  does  not  give  his 
name;  and  we  are  not  altogether  sur- 
prised at  that,  after  having  read  the  book. 
Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  poem  in 
it  is  one  entitled  "Dead  Dialogue,"  which 
is  a  metrical  conversation  between  four 
corpses  who  discuss  (in  iambic  pentam- 


eter) their  respective  stages  of  putre- 
faction; and  they  do  it  mainly  in  old 
English  words  that  have  long  since  been 
eliminated  from  the  vocabulary  of  polite 
society.  The  mildest  epithets  which  they 
apply  to  each  other  are  "ragged-bones," 
"slop  face,"  and  "dung-eyes ;"  and  one  of 
them  says  to  another : 

0  pudding,  gravied  in  thine  own  dead  sauce! 

This  is  about  as  much  as  we  care  to 
quote;  but  there  is  wie  rather  amusing 
and  ungrateful  sonnet  addressed  to  Har- 
vard, which  may  be  cited  in  full.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  indited  in  Ispa- 
han; but  perhaps  this  is  only  a  literary 
fiction,  and  very  possibly  the  author 
wrote  it  somewhere  out  in  Hackensack. 

Tired  Muse,  put  faded  roses  on  thy  brow, 
Put  thy  bare  arms  about  the  harp,  and  sing: 
— I  am  a  little  bor'd  with  everything. 
Past  the  cIos*d  jalousies  the  mlengkas  go; 

They  are  not  beautiful ;  no  Greek  they  know ; 
They  go  about  and  howl  and  make  a  fuss ; 

1  gaze  through  sdd-sha.p'd  eyelids  languorous. 
Far  off  from  Ispahan,  where  roses  blow. 

Professors  sit  on  lofty  stools  upcurl'd. 
Through  Yankee  noses  drooling  all  day  long; 
I  find  all  these  things  quite  ridiculous. 

Before  despis'd  old  age  comes  over  us. 
Let  us  step  into  the  great  world  ere  long. 
We  shall  be  very  grand  in  the  great  world ! 

On  Life's  Stairway  is  a  very  different 
sort  of  book.  Its  verses  are  written  with 
perfect  taste  and  a  true  feeling  for  nature 
and  humanity.  The  author  sometimes, 
however,  lets  his  lines  limp  and  thereby 
mars  the  effect  of  what  he  writes.  In  the 
following  poem,  for  instance,  just  when 
one  begins  to  be  really  delighted  with  the 
theme,  a  syncopated  foot  in  the  eighth 
line  spoils  the  whole  thing.  We  wonder, 
however,  whether  the  word  "coins"  be 
not  a  typographical  error  for  "colour." 

A  WISH. 

0  sandal-footed  years,  soft  stealing  by 
With  the  swift  cunning  of  a  thievish  band, 
Snatch  what  of  youth  you  have  already  spared ; 

1  mock  your  thefts,  I  leave  my  latch  upraised 
And  proudly  bid  you  enter— plunder  alll 
But  ere  ye  go,  one  guerdon.    There's  a  girl 
Whose  hair  holds  gold  that  must  have  waked 

your  greed,  ^  j 
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For  it  has  caught  the  coins  of  the  sun 
Within  its  meshes.    Years,  I  pray  you  spare 
The  beauty  that  holds  court  within  her  eyes 
And  on  her  brow — her  lips.    O  gently  pass, 
And  lay  a  few  more  roses  in  her  hand  1 

Dr.  E.  H.  Dewey,  of  Meadville,  Penn- 
sylvania, does  not  believe  in  eating  break- 
fast, and  he  has  written  a  book  to  an- 
nounce this  fact  to  the  American  people, 
and  to  give  his  reasons  for  it.  Incidentally, 
we  gather  also  that  he  does  not  much  be- 
lieve in  eating  at  all,  and  he  also  gives  his 
reasons  for  that.  We  are  not  particularly 
concerned  with  his  reasons,  because  we 
prefer  to  look  at  the  question  in  a  large, 
philosophic  way,  and  somewhat  on  the 
basis  of  the  various  portraits  contained  in 
Dr.  Dewey's  book.  These  portraits  repre- 
sent patients  of  the  Doctor  who  have 
learned  from  him  the  baneful  effects  of 
food.    Personally  we  should  prefer  not  to 
dogmatise  on  this  subject  nor  to  insist 
upon  any  one's  eating  breakfast  unless  he 
or  she  desires  to  do  so.    We  are  very  lib- 
eral-minded in  this  matter,  and  our  gen- 
eral conclusion  is  (after  looking  over  the 
portraits)  that  to  give  up  eating  is  a  good 
thing  for  some  persons  and  a  bad  thing 
for  others.    For  instance,  there  is  Mrs.  E. 
A.  Quiggle,  of  Chicago,  whose  photo- 
graph appears  on  page  104,  and  shows 
her  as  she  appeared  after  having  gone 
without  breakfast  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years.    We  should  say  that  Mrs.  Quiggle 
was  all  rig-ht,  and  that  she  had  better  keep 
right  on  indefinitely,  devoting  the  time 
which  other  persons  use  in  breakfasting 
to  reading  Dr.  Dewey's  books  or  to  car- 
ing for  her  offspring.    On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  Mrs.  A.  M.  Lichtenhahn,  whose 
portrait  faces  page  54,  and  who  is  repre- 
sented as  she  appeared  after  going  thirty- 


six  days  without  breakfast  or  any  other 
food.  If  she  were  to  come  to  us  for  a 
prescription,  we  should,  on  the  basis  of 
her  general  appearance,  prescribe  at  once 
not  only  a  breakfast  but  several  break- 
fasts taken  one  right  after  the  other.  She 
really  needs  them.  However,  as  we 
said,  there  may  be  something  in  the  the- 
ory ;  yet  it  is  our  secret  opinion  that  Dr. 
Dewey  himself,  whose  likeness  appears 
very  properly  as  a  frontispiece,  and  who 
presumably  never  eats  an)rthing  at  all, 
ought  to  take  something  once  in  a  while 
to  keep  him  going — ^not  very  often,  say 
once  in  two  months,  and  not  very  much, 
but  still  something.  We  like  the  book 
and  we  like  Dr.  Dewey;  but  after  com- 
muning with  both,  we  must  confess  that 
we  still  like  breakfast  also. 

We  advise  every  one  who  takes  The 
Bookman  to  purchase  a  copy  of  Mr.  John 
Churton  Collins's  Ephemera  Critica,  and 
to  read  it  through  from  beginning  to  end. 
Here  are  real  criticism,  real  courage,  and 
real  scholarship,  lightened  by  humour 
and  pointed  by  wit.  It  is  the  most  re- 
freshing book  that  we  have  read  in  many 
a  day.  It  bowls  over  innumerable  liter- 
ary shams ;  it  shows  any  number  of  edu- 
cational and  literary  fsdces  in  their  true 
light ;  and  when  you  lay  it  down  you  will 
feel  grateful  to  its  author  for  having 
given  you  a  model  of  what  criticism  ought 
to  be — something  absolutely  distinct  from 
pompous  generalities  and  feeble  eulogy, 
as  it  is  also  free  from  personal  bias  and 
petty  prejudice. 

Of  Five  Months  in  a  Mad  House:  By 
an  Inmate,  we  can  conscientiously  say 
that  the  title  gives  a  most  admirable  indi- 
cation of  the  character  of  its  contents. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck, 


SIX  BOOKS  OF  SOME  IMPORTANCE 


Professor  Saintsbury's  "History  of 
Criticism  and  Literary  Taste."* 

The  present  volume,  the  first  of  three 
in  which  Professor  Saintsbury  has  for 

♦  A  History  of  Criticism  and  Literary  Taste 
in  Europe.  By  George  Saintsbury,  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  In  three  volumes.  Vol. 
I.,  Classical  and  Mediaeval  Criticism.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.  Edinburgh  and 
London:  William  Blackwood  and  Sons.    1900. 


some  time  purposed  presentingthebistory 
of  criticism  and  literary  taste  in  Europe 
from  the  earliest  texts  to  the  present  day, 
contains  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
varying  phases  of  critical  opinion  in  Greek 
and  Roman  times  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  a  second, 
dealing  with  the  subject  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  the  death  of  eighteenth-century 
Classicism,  and  by  a  third  on  Modem  Crit- 
icism. The  attempt,  as  the  author  ad- 
mits, savours  of  audacity,  but  the  charac- 
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ter  of  its  first  fruits  show  that  no  apology 
is  needed.  And  although  the  two  re- 
maining volumes  will  inevitably  lack  the 
special  interest  that  attaches  to  this  first 
one,  in  so  far  as  their  subject-matter  is 
much  more  generally  familiar,  they  will 
have  the  very  great  advantage  of  dealing 
with  periods  immensely  more  productive 
of  literary  criticism  proper.  For  this 
point  of  view,  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  laments, 
was  in  antiquity  only  too  often  conspicu- 
ous by  its  absence.  It  is  not  merely  that 
the  scholiasts,  both  in  Greek  and  in  Latin, 
seem  perfectly  unconscious  that  any  such 
treatment  is  expected  of  them.  .  Seldom, 
even  in  the  scholia  on  Homer,  which  give 
us  the  critical  study  of  generations  of  an 
author  who  entered  into  Greek  life  and 
thought  as  no  book,  save  the  English 
Bible,  has  ever  entered  into  the  life  and 
thought  of  any  other  race,  do  we  find 
such  a  comment  as  that  on  the  Odyssey  vi. 
391,  **on  the  poet's  wonderful  faculty  and 
daring  in  making  the  sound  suit  the  sense, 
and  of  showing  in  that  sound  all  the  sor- 
row of  the  sight."  Still  more  rarely  do 
we  find  remarks  upon  the  constructive 
problem,  of  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole,  of  the  language  as  characteristic 
of  the  author,  of  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
depicted.  Servius,  though  he  insists  that 
Vergil  writes  in  the  grand  style,  has  not 
a  word  to  say  of  its  peculiar  and  subtle 
quality.  Nor  do  the  professed  rhetori- 
cians often  rise  to  any  true  conception  of 
style,  but  show  instead  a  marked  fond- 
ness for  "schemes  and  types  and  conven- 
tional schedules,  in  which,  by  a  minimum 
of  intellectual  exertion,  the  orator  or 
writer  could  throw  what  he  wanted." 
Even  g^eat  writers,  to  whom  we  might 
turn  with  reasonable  hope,  are  not  infre- 
quently so  impressed  with  the  didactic 
value  of  the  matter  (a  perennial  error) 
that  they  disdain  the  niceties  of  style. 
Plutarch,  for  instance,  who  uses  in  his 
Moralia  the  widest  liberty  of  treatment, 
and  some  of  whose  subjects — e,g,,  "How 
a  young  man  should  read  poetry,"  seem 
almost  to  necessitate  a  literary  handling, 
observes  gravely  that  "a  man  who  will 
not  attend  to  a  useful  statement  because 
its  style  is  not  Attic,  is  like  a  man  who  re- 
fuses a  wholesome  drug  because  it  is  not 
offered  him  in  Attic  pottery."  Even 
Boccaccio,  in  the  Cotnento  on  Dante,  can 
analyse  the  magnificent  Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca  passage  of  the  Inferno  without  a 


word  upon  the  passion  and  exaltation  of 
the  poetry. 

If  it  be  asked  then:  "How  has  Mr. 
Saintsbury  managed  to  write  a  book  of 
nearly  five  hundred  pages  and  make  it 
attractive?"  it  must  be  answered  that, 
even  where  the  results  are  negative,  the 
discussion  is  by  no  means  dry,  and  its 
severity  (for  the  book  is  evidently  ad- 
dressed to  serious-minded  inquirers)  is 
often  relieved  by  the  author's  happy  way 
of  putting  things,  or  by  an  apt  compari- 
son. Fronto,  for  instance,  the  famous 
professor  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  on  whom, 
our  author  is  inclined  to  throw  the  blame 
of  the  Emperor's  low  opinion  of  literature, 
is  assigned  to  the  "labelling"  school  of 
critics.  "Sallust  writes  history  struct e, 
Pictor  incondite,  Claudius  lepide,  Antias 
invenuste,  Sisenna  longinque,  Cato  verbis 
multiiugis,  Caelius  singulis/'  One  can 
not  help  "nodding  approval  and  saying, 
'This  is  very  satisfactory  to  know,'  as 
Lady  Kew  did  when  she  was  informed 
that  'Alfred  was  a  trump,  and  Ethel  a 
brick,  and  Barnes  a  snob.'  "  Most  of  the 
time,  however,  the  reader  is  concerned 
with  positive  elements,  with  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric  and  Poetics,  with  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  and  Longinus,  with  Cicero, 
Horace,  Persius,  Martial,  the  younger 
Pliny,  and  Quintilian  (on  whom  there  is 
a  long  and  highly  appreciative  chapter), 
and,  finally,  with  Dante's  De  Vulgari  Elo- 
quio,  in  which  Mr.  Saintsbury  finds  "not 
only  the  most  important  critical  dociunent 
between  Longinus  and  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  5so  one  of  intrinsic  impor- 
tance on  a  line  with  that  of  the  very  great- 
est critical  documents  of  all  history." 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  discussion  of 
what  our  author  understands  by  literary 
criticism.  It  is  defined,  at  the  outset,  as 
"pretty  much  the  same  thing  as  the  rea- 
soned exercise  of  literary  taste — ^the  at- 
tempt, by  examination  of  literature,  to 
find  out  what  it  is  that  makes  literature 
pleasant,  and  therefore  good — ^the  discov- 
ery, classification,  and  as  far  as  possible 
tracing  to  their  sources,  of  the  qualities  of 
poetry  and  prose,  of  style  and  metre,  the 
classification  of  literary  kinds,  the  exam- 
ination and  ^proving,'  as  arms  are  proved, 
of  literary  means  and  weapons,  not  ne- 
glecting the  observation  of  literary  fash- 
ions and  the  like."  The  method,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  "the  humble  a  posteriori" 
one.    A  little  later  v/e  are  informed  that 
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it  is  the  endeavour  of  the  true  critic  "to 
extract  from  all  literature,  ancient,  med- 
iaeval, and  modern,  lessons  of  its  univer- 
sal qualities,  which  may  enable  him  to  see 
each  period  sub  specie  cBternitatis,"  This 
initial  enunciation  of  his  point  of  view 
seems  clear  enough,  but  as  the  book  pro- 
gresses, the  vera  ratio  of  criticism  is  even 
more  precisely  delimited,  in  part  posi- 
tively, in  part  negatively.  It  is  altogether 
delightful  to  find  our  author  in  his  analy- 
sis of  the  Dialogus  (which  he  holds  is  not 
by  Tacitus)  vigorously  combating  Mr. 
Nettleship's  position  that  *iiterature  must 
be  taken  and  judged  as  the  expression  of 
national  life,  not  as  a  matter  of  form  and 
of  scholastic  teaching,"  and  one  foresees 
at  once  the  slighting  reference  to  M. 
Taine  which  presently  follows.  If  any  one 
doubts  the  fairness  of  this  estimate,  let 
him  compare  Taine's  treatment  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry  with  that  of  Stopford 
Brooke.  The  endeavour  of  an  unquestion- 
ably great  critic  to  relate  literature  to 
geographical  and  racial  conditions  rather 
than  to  conditions  of  language  has  there 
led  to  conclusions  quite  the  reverse  of  the 
truth.  And  if  it  be  urged  that  the  fault 
lies  not  in  the  theory,  but  in  its  applica- 
tion, one  must  still  say  that,  while  litera- 
ture undoubtedly  is  an  expression  of  na- 
tional life,  the  inquiry  into  their  relations 
is  one  essentially  diverse  from  that  of  the 
critic,  and  helps  us  rather  to  understand 
than  to  judge.  On  the  contrary,  the  com- 
parative method  is  the  great  lamp  of  crit- 
icism. Mr.  Saintsbury,  indeed,  is  con- 
vinced that  in  nothing  is  the  marvellous 
power  of  the  Greek  race  so  impressively 
shown  as  in  the  fact  that,  having  no  oppor- 
tunity of  literary  comparison  in  two  lan- 
guages, they  yet  achieved  so  much  that  is 
permanent.  This  advantage,  which  the 
Romans  possessed,  was  largely  neutral- 
ised by  their  deliberative  eflfort  to  model 
their  own  creative  work  in  the  technical 
lines  laid  down  by  the  Greeks.  But  the 
Middle  Ages  (and  here  our  author  is 
especially  interesting,  for  here  the  ways 
are  mostly  untrodden),  when  the  old  tra- 
dition was  for  a  time  completely  lost,  and 
the  human  mind,  stirred  by  a  thousand 
new  impulses  of  environment,  sought  at 
its  own  sweet  will  new  forms  of  expres- 
sion, become  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
critic,  not  so  much  because  of  their  posi- 
tive contributions  to  critical  thought, 
though  here  the  essay  of  Dante  is  of  the 


highest  value,  as  because  in  almost  every 
kind  of  literature  they  furnished  material 
for  what  Mr.  Saintsbury  calls  '*an  entirely 
new  Calculus  of  Critical  Variations." 
Above  all,  they  made  to  the  world  the 
priceless  gift  of  the  Romance,  and  this,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Odyssey  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  romance  ever  written.  There 
is  no  finer  passage  in  the  book  than  that 
in  which  this  thesis  is  upheld  as  against 
the  claim  of  Longinus  that  this  poem  is 
"old  age,  though  the  old  age  of  Homer." 
But  it  was  the  work  of  the  Middle  Ages 
to  make  clear  this  limitation  of  view  on 
the  part  of  Longinus,  as  well  as  similar 
limitations  of  Aristotle,  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  prose  fiction  and  the  existence 
of  but  one  type  of  tragedy.  As  our 
author  phrases  it  in  the  opening  of  the 
summary  which  follows  the  discussion 
of  mediaeval  criticism,  "enforced  and  nec- 
essary ignorance  of  what  the  Middle 
Ages  had  to  teach  accounts  in  almost 
every  case  for  whatever  shortcomings  we 
find  in  the  Classics;  wilful  or  careless 
ignoring  of  this  accounts  for  most  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  modems;  recourse 
to  it  accounts  for  most  of  the  merits,  such 
as  they  are,  of  the  criticism  of  the  nine- 
teenth century." 

But  the  finest  flower  of  literature  is, 
after  all,  style,  and  for  the  appreciation  of 
this  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  ever  on  the  watch. 
It  is  regretfully  admitted  of  Aristotle, 
with  whose  two  books  there  is  made  "al- 
most the  advance  from  chaos  to  cosmos," 
so  that  "we  shall  find  nothing  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  history  quite  to  equal  it,"  that 
he  has  an  unfortunate  inclination  "on  the 
one  hand  not  to  give  quite  enough  impor- 
tance to  Diction,  and  on  the  other  to  lay 
down  arbitrary  rules  about  it."  He  is  de- 
lighted to  find  that  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  whom  he  ranks  high  as  a  critic, 
in  analysing  the  style  of  the  proem  to  the 
History  of  Thucydides,  attributes  to  it 
"an  archaic  and  headstrong  beauty."  But 
his  special  favourite  among  the  Greeks  is 
naturally  Longinus,  whose  dictum,  "For 
beautiful  words  are  in  deed  and  in  fact 
the  very  light  of  the  spirit,"  he  calls  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  "Let 
there  be  light"  of  literary  criticism. 
Dionysius  had  practically  the  same  idea, 
and  Dante,  long  after,  showed  his  quality 
by  fixing  his  attention  not  so  much  on 
questions  of  matter,  conception  and  plan, 
as  on  considerations  of  prosody,  harmony, 
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vocabulary  and  structure.  One  looks  for- 
ward with  keen  interest  to  the  future 
discussion  of  Wordsworth's  "Preface  to 
Lyrical  Ballads." 

There  are  many  interesting  points 
made  in  regard  to  this  question  of  style 
in  the  Latin  section.  Mr.  Saintsbury 
thinks  that  in  Cicero's  famous  comment 
on  Lucretius,  Lucreti  poemata,  ut  scribis, 
it  a  sunt;  multis  luminibus  ingeni  tnultcB 
tamen  artis,  a  non  should  be  supplied  be- 
fore multis,  so  that  the  sentence  will  run : 
*'The  poems  of  Lucretius  are,  as  you  say, 
not  very  full  of  brilliancy  in  genius,  but 
show  plenty  of  art."  But  it  is  incredible 
that  the  man  to  whom  Mr.  Saintsbury 
himself  concedes  a  real  love  of  poetry 
should  have  denied  genius  to  the  greatest 
poet  in  the  Latin  language,  and,  besides,  it 
is  necessary  to  change  the  text  in  order 
to  make  him  do  this.  The  sentence  as  it 
stands  is  perfectly  sound:  "The  poetry 
of  Lucretius  is  just  as  you  write ;  it  shows 
frequently  great  brilliancy  of  genius,  and, 
though  the  two  are  not  often  combined, 
much  skill  in  composition."  To  Mr. 
Saintsbury 's  further  objection  that  Cicero 
merely  echoes  his  brother's  words  in  a 
cut-and-dried  formula,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  letters  to  Quintus  of  this  year 
(54  B.C.)  are  most  of  them  short  because 
the  writer  is  in  a  hurry.  At  the  time  of 
this  particular  letter  Quintus's  return  was 
almost  momentarily  expected,  and  liter- 
ary references  were  certain  to  be  inci- 
dental and  brief.  In  his  general  estimate 
(which  is  of  course  low)  of  Cicero's  crit- 
ical insight,  our  author  tilts  again  with 
Mr.  Nettleship,  but  this  time  the  honours 
of  the  field  seem  to  us  to  rest  decidedly 
with  the  latter. 

One  is  glad  to  note  that  to  Martial 
("  'the  mixed  and  subtle  Martial,'  as 
Gavin  Douglas  called  him"),  Mr.  Saints- 
bury assigns  a  very  much  higher  rank  as 
an  artist  than  does  Mr.  Mackail.  In  the 
dozen  delightful  pages  given  to  him,  he 
is  praised  for  seeing,  "not  merely  with 
instinctive  but  with  critical  certainty,  that 
gift  of  precision,  clearness,  felicity,  ve- 
nustas,  which  the  Greek-Latin  blend  of 
the  Golden  and  Silver  Ages  had."  Yet 
more  important,  "he  directly  extols  the 
cultivation  of  style — of  that  quality  which 
will  make  any  decent  judge  identifya  poet 
when  he  has  heard  three  lines  of  his  poem. 
And  he  practises  what  he  preaches." 

But  we  must  leave  to  the  reader  the 


further  investigation  of  this  most  fasci- 
nating book.  He  will  find  many  things 
of  which  we  have  not  space  to  speak,  a 
rather  questionably  low  estimate  of  Hor- 
ace's Ars  Poetica  (which  our  author 
wishes  Martial  had  written),  a  most  inter- 
esting discussion  of  Persius,  of  Quintil- 
ian  above  all,  of  Aulus  Gellius,  of  Sido- 
nius  ApoUinaris,  and,  to  revert  to  Byzan- 
tine criticism,  of  Photius.  And  here,  as 
everywhere,  he  will  note  our  author's  per- 
sistent quest  for  the  perception  of  style, 
of  harmony,  of  rhythm.  Mr.  Saintsbury 
is  quite  right.  It  is  certainly  true,  as  the 
late  F.  W.  H.  Myers  said  in  his  exquisite 
essay  on  Vergil,  that  "Poetry  is  both  an 
imitative  and  an  imaginative  art.  As  a 
choice  and  condensed  form  of  emotional 
speech,  it  possesses  the  reality  which  de- 
pends on  its  directly  recallingour  previous 
thoughts  and  feelings.  But  as  a  system 
of  rhythmical  and  melodious  eflfects — ^not 
indebted  for  their  potency  to  their  asso- 
ciated ideas  alone — it  appeals  also  to  that 
mysterious  power  by  which  mere  ar- 
rangements of  sound  can  convey  an  emo- 
tion which  no  one  could  have  predicted 
beforehand,  and  which  no  known  laws 
can  explain."  This,  which  is  eminently 
true  of  poetry,  is  in  lesser  degree  true  of 
rhythmical  prose,  whether  we  find  it  in 
the  great  Funeral  Oration  in  Thucydides, 
or  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  musings  in  his 
History  of  the  World  on  the  end  of  em- 
pires and  of  life. 

But  why,  why  does  Mr.  Saintsbury, 
who  prefixes  to  his  chapter  on  Greek 
Criticism  the  remark  of  Longinus  that 
"the  judgment  of  words  is  the  latest  and 
crowning  fruit  of  long  experience,"  vex 
the  ears  and  souls  of  his  readers  with 
(evidently  pet)  perversities  of  diction? 
Temerarious,  inusitate,  naeves  (though 
the  apology  of  quotation  marks  is  offered 
with  this)^  conpulsed  (?),  quintessenced 
pen,  velleity,  divagation,  meticulous, 
poemkin,  perstringe  (he  surely  does  not 
wish  to  be  associated  with  Dr.  Parr?), 
criticastry,  crotcheteer,  rustical,  flebile, 
tractatule,  pullulate — the  list  might  be 
extended.  Few,  we  think,  will  under- 
stand the  sense  of  defrays  on  page  361, 
and  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  use  of 
adoperate  as  an  intransitive  verb  on  page 
460  is  quite  new  in  English.  Against 
Aristotle's  objection  to  archaisms  he  re- 
marks that  "what  the  old  kings  of  litera- 
ture have  staniTieA  temains  current  for- 
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ever,  and  what  the  new  kings  of  literature 
stamp  takes  currency  at  once."  The 
authority  of  the  old  kings  might  perhaps 
be  invoked  in  behalf  of  many  of  the  words 
just  mentioned,  though  we  venture  to 
doubt  the  universality  of  the  principle. 
But,  as  regards  adoperaie,  are  we  to  infer 
that  Mr.  Saintsbury  considers  himself  a 
new  king  of  literature  ? 

Nelson  Glenn  McCrea. 

II. 
The  Thesaurus  LiNGUiE  Latin^e.* 

The  gigantic  task  of  collecting  ma- 
terial for  this  great  Lexicon  of  the  Latin 
Language,  the  method  of  which  was 
briefly  described  in  The  Bookman  for 
November,  1897,  has  at  last  been  com- 
pleted. The  Board  of  Editors  has  been 
selected,  and  the  labour  of  sifting  the 
enormous  collections,  and  so  selecting 
and  arranging  typical  examples,  as  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  each 
word  from  its  earliest  appearance  until 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  or  until  its 
disappearance  from  the  language,  is  be- 
ing pushed  rapidly  forward.  The  first 
installments  of  the  first  and  second  vol- 
umes, containing  respectively  112  and 
120  pages,  with  two  columns  to  each 
page,  have  already  been  issued.  The  for- 
mer comprises  a  to  absurdus,  and  the  lat- 
ter an  to  apluda,  adpluda, 

A  brief  preface  of  two  pages  describes 
the  inception  and  development  of  the 
plan  which  culminated  in  the  present 
work,  and  the  method  of  collecting  ma- 
terial which  was  finally  decided  on.  A 
fuller  preface  by  the  editor-in-chief  is 
announced  to  appear  alio  loco.  The 
charge  of  the  work  has  been  given  neither 
to  Leo  nor  to  Wolfflin,  who  have  had 
charge  of  the  collections  at  Gottingen 
and  Munich,  but  to  Friedrich  VoUmer, 
who  is  known  to  the  philological  world 
from  his  recent  excellent  edition  of  the 
Silvce  of  Statins,  as  well  as  from  other 
contributions.  He  is  assisted  by  Drs. 
Dittman,  Bannier,  Otto,  Klotz,  Lofn- 
matzsch,  Rabbow,  Diehl,  Lehnert,  Von 

♦Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae.  Editus  auc- 
toritate  et  consiliis  Academiarum  quinque 
Germanicarum,  Berolinensis,  Gottingensis,  Lip- 
siensis,  Monacensis,  Vindobonensis.  Vol.  I., 
Fasc.  I,  and  Vol.  II.,  Fasc.  i.  Leipzig:  Teub- 
ner,  1900  and  1901. 


Mess,  Oertel,  Prinz  and  Bickd,  all  be- 
longing to  the  younger  school  of  philo- 
logians,  but  described  as  ''antiquarum  lit- 
terarum  studio  probatis."  The  secretary 
is  Dr.  Oskar  Hey,  who  has  served  in  that 
capacity  at  Munich  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  undertaking. 

The  comparative  youthfulness  of  the 
staff  makes  it  probable,  as  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped,  that  they  will  all  continue  in 
active  service  during  the  fifteen  years 
which  are  expected  to  elapse  before  their 
task  is  completed. 

The  eight  pages  and  a  half  which  fol- 
low the  preface  are  headed:  cum  opus 
incipimus  nobis  prcesto  sunt  copies  ha 
They  contain  a  list  of  the  Latin  writers 
whose  works  are  drawn  upon,  with  the 
names  of  those  who  "ediderunt,"  "recog- 
noverunt/' " excerpserunt,"  This  not  only 
serves  as  a  recognition  of  the  work  of 
the  scholars  named,  but  fixes  the  re- 
sponsibilty  for  the  correctness  of  the 
texts  and  for  the  acdliracy  of  the  ex- 
cerpts. WolfHin's  activity  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  his  name  occurs  four  times 
under  the  first  head,  fifteen  under  the 
second,  and  twenty-two  under  the  third. 

The  typography  of  the  volumes  has 
been  rather  severely  criticised  in  this 
country,  and  it  certainly  seems  as  if  the 
different  divisions  of  the  articles  might 
be  indicated  more  clearly.  The  number- 
ing of  the  lines  also,  in  a  column  running 
down  the  middle  of  each  page,  is  some- 
what unsightly,  though  exceedingly  con- 
venient. But  the  type,  though  small,  is 
clear,  the  paper  is  good,  and  the  printing 
(in  small  capitals)  of  the  names  of  the 
writers  cited  is  a  commendable  fea- 
ture. While  the  closely  set  pages  present 
a  somewhat  forbidding  appearance,  they 
are  not  nearly  so  difficult  to  read  as 
would  appear  from  a  hasty  inspection. 
The  g^eat  amount  of  matter  which  is  to 
be  presented  within  comparatively  small 
limits  should  be  taken  into  account,  as 
well  as  the  extraordinarily  low  price — 7 
marks  20  pfennigs  for  each  fascicle. 

With  the  change  in  the  control  of  the 
work  a  modification  of  the  original  plan 
has  been  made,  and  none  of  the  numer- 
ous lexicon-articles  which  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Archiv  fur  la- 
teinische  Lexikographie  und  Grammatik, 
based  for  the  most  part  on  the  "Archiv- 
zettel,"  will  find  a  place  in  the  Thesaurus. 
This  is  doubtless  wise,  considering  the 
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amount  of  new  material  which  the  edi- 
tors have  at  their  disposal.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  learn  that  the  publication  of  the 
Archiv  is  to  be  continued.  References  to 
the  journal  are,  as  would  be  expected, 
exceedingly  numerous  in  the  Thesaurus. 

Each  article,  or  series  of  successive  ar- 
ticles, is  signed  by  the  editor  whose  work 
it  is,  and  it  is  highly  appropriate  that  the 
first  one,  "a  prima  littera,"  htSirs  the  name 
of  Wolfflin,  the  man  to  whose  unsel- 
fish devotion  and  untiring  efforts  it  is  in 
a  great  measure  due  that  the  project  is 
practically  sure  of  being  carried  out.  The 
article  on  a,  ab,  abs,  in  accordance  with 
the  new  plan,  has  been  entirely  rewritten 
by  Lommatzsch,  who  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Lexicon  Petro- 
nianum,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  writ- 
er's article  published  in  the  Archiv,  x.,  p. 
465,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  The 
Bookman  for  November,  1897.  The 
same  fate  has  befallen  Praun's  absque 
(Archiv,  1889)  and,  apparently,  all  the 
others. 

Lommatzsch  has  had  the  advantage  of 
not  being  held  down  to  twice  the  space 
given  to  ab  in  the  Forcellini-De  Vit.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  his  article  contains  nearly 
eight  times  as  much  matter  as  that  in  the 
ForcelHni.  It  is  apparent  that  the  original 
plan  is  to  be  modified,  since  abstineo  has 
more  than  four  times,  and  dbscedo  about 
twelve  times  the  space  allotted  to  those 
words  in  the  Italian  lexicon.  It  is  cer- 
tainly desirable  that  rigid  mathematical 
proportion  should  not  be  observed,  but 
that  especially  important  and  interesting 
words  should  be  allowed  additional 
space.  The  freedom  which  Lommatzsch 
enjoyed  has  enabled  him  to  give  a  great 
many  more  examples  of  the  various  uses 
of  ab,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  this  has 
not  been  accompanied  by  a  sacrifice  of 
clearness.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  an  article 
arranged  in  accordance  with  a  plan  dif- 
ferent from  one's  own,  but  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  find  his  work  easy  read- 
ing. On  one  point  I  disagree  with  him 
radically — namely,  as  regards  the  state- 
ment about  the  use  of  a  or  ab  before  con- 
sonants :  ''hoc  solum  cum  quadam  simili- 
tudine  veri  potest  statui,  ante  nonnullas 
prce  ceteris  formam  ab  in  usu  fuisse/' 
While  there  are  undoubtedly  many  diffi- 
culties, I  believe  that  by  taking  account 
of  certain  stereotyped  formulas,  such  as 
06  Jove,  ab  re,  and  the  like,  and  by  con- 


sidering a  writer's  style,  sources  and 
date,  some  general  principles  may  be  for- 
mulated. This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  details ;  I  must  refer  those  who  may 
be  interested  in  the  matter  to  a  paper  on 
''The  Preposition  ab  in  Horace,"  to  be 
published  in  the  next  volume  of  the 
Hantard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology, 

In  his  account  of  the  word  order  with 
ab  Lommatzsch  does  not  appear  to  have 
distinguished  the  arrangement  modifier 
— ab — substantive,  which  occurs  in  Ci- 
cero, and  once  in  Caesar  and  Livy  respec- 
tively, from  that  of  substantive — ab — 
modifier,  which  is  not  found  in  prose  be- 
fore Tacitus.  Both  arrangements  occur 
in  poetry  from  an  early  period. 

The  superiority  of  the  Thesaurus  to 
the  Forcellini-De  Vit  appears  not  only  in 
the  longer  and  better  arranged  articles 
of  the  former,  but  also  in  the  greater 
number  of  words  which  it  contains. 
Proper  names  are  given  in  their  regular 
alphabetical  order,  instead  of  being  rele- 
gated to  a  separate  Onomcuticon,  This 
part  of  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  W. 
Otto,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  give  lis  a 
much  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  collec- 
tion than  is  anywhere  available  at  pres- 
ent. 

In  the  Forcellini  between  ab  and  aba- 
cus there  are  seven  words;  in  the  The- 
saurus we  have  thirteen;  three  of  the 
former  are  omitted  in  the  Thesaurus, 
and  five  of  the  latter  are  proper  names. 
Between  abacus  and  abalienatio,  the 
Forcellini  has  four  words,  of  which  only 
one  finds  a  place  in  the  new  lexicon ;  the 
latter  has  fifteen,  of  which  ten  are  proper 
names.  The  112  pages  from  ab  to  ab- 
surdus  represent  a  little  over  30  pages  of 
the  Forcellini ;  the  120  from  an  to  aplu- 
da,  about  66.  These  figures  will  give 
some  little  idea  of  the  additions  and  cor- 
rections in  the  new  work.  When  words 
which  occur  in  the  Forcellini  are  not 
given  in  the  Thesaurus,  the  reason  of 
course  is  that  a  more  careful  recension  of 
the  texts  has  shown  that  they  do  not  ex- 
ist; or  that  they  represent  mere  differ- 
ences in  pronunciation  as  in  orthography, 
like  ababus  =  abavus,  cited  in  the  new 
lexicon,  under  the  latter  word.  Partici- 
ples like  abactus,  abalienatus,  etc.,  are 
not  given  as  separate  words  in  the  The- 
saurus. Doubtful  words  are  given  with 
a  query,  e.g.  f  abaculus,  Pliny,  Nat,  Hist, 
36,  199,  where  t^e  niwuscripts  read  ab 
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oculis,  and  abaculus  is  a  conjecture  of 
the  "editores  veteri," 

In  the  case  of  each  word  of  special  im- 
portance the  lexicon-article  proper  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  brief  sketch  of  its  etymology 
and  morphology,  and  in  some  cases  of  its 
prosody,  with  an  outline  of  its  semasio- 
logical  history.  The  etymologies  are  the 
work  of  Thurneysen,  while  the  Romance 
philologist  is  Meyer-Liibke.  At  the  end 
of  each  article  synonyms  and  opposita 
are  cited,  where  they  exist. 

In  our  American  lexicons  and  vocabu- 
laries the  fashion  has  prevailed  of  late 
of  giving  the  active  form  of  the  perfect 
participle  in  the  principal  parts  of  verbs, 
instead  of  the  supine  or  the  neuter  form ; 
e.g.,  duco,  ducere,  duxi,  ductus.  The 
Thesaurus  uniformly  gives  the  form  in 
— Mm. 

The  new  lexicon  marks  an  advance  on 
any  which  has  yet  appeared  outside  of 
America  in  indicating  the  quantity  of  all 
the  long  vowels,  including  "hidden  quan- 
tities." It  is  somewhat  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  understand  what  principles  are 
followed  in  this  work.  Final  — o  in  the 
first  person  of  verbs,  and  in  such  nouns 
as  abactio,  is  regularly  left  unmarked, 
although  other  final  syllables,  such  as 
— us  in  the  genitive  of  the  fourth  declen- 
sion, have  the  macron.  This  is  doubt- 
less because  the  — o  was  frequently  short 
in  later  Latin,  but  as  it  was  also  often 
long,  it  seems  as  if  some  hint  of  the  fact 
ought  to  be  given.  In  some  cases  indi- 
vidual editors  seem  to  have  had  different 
views.  Thus  we  find  abscedo,  — cessi 
(e  ?),  — cessum  ( — e  ?)  ;  Lommatzsch; 
antecedo,  — cessi,  — cessum,  Oertel;  an- 
tecesslvus,  antecessor,  Bannier. 

In  the  case  of  transliterations  of  the 
Greek  we  sometimes  find  the  quantity 
indicated,  sometimes  not;  e.g.,  anatome, 
avaxopLT};  anagnostes,  avayvGocrrrf^; 
analemmata,  avaXrjpi/Acr;  anadiplosis, 
dvofdiTtXcoffi^;  apes,  anau,  etc.,  etc. 

Since  the  matter  of  quantity  is  not 
taken  so  seriously  in  Germany  as  it  is  in 
this  country,  it  is  not  safe  to  conclude 
that  the  omission  of  a  macron  indicates 
a  deliberate  conviction  of  the  editor,  still 
less  of  the  entire  Board;  and  absolute 
consistency  is  perhaps  not  necessary  in  a 
work  intended  primarily  for  scholars. 
An  interesting  problem  is  presented  also 
by  words  whose  quantity  varied  during 
the  long  period  represented  by  the  The- 


saurus. It  will  be  interesting  to  observe 
how  doubtful  cases  are  treated,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  all  tlie  evi- 
dence will  be  carefully  examined.  Few 
such  cases  appear  in  the  present  instal- 
ments. We  may  note  abrelictus  (relic- 
tus,  Bennett) ;  apiscor  (adipiscor,  Ben- 
nett), though  elsewhere  a  long  vowel  is 
recognised  before  — sco  ( — scor)  ;  abre- 
missus  in  accordance  with  most  authori- 
ties, though  to  be  consistent  one  should 
also  write  cessi,  cessum. 

The  great  merit  of  the  work,  so  far  as 
we  may  judge  from  what  has  so  far  ap- 
peared, and  its  value  to  all  workers  in  the 
various  branches  of  classical  philology, 
will  be  universally  recognised.  Criti- 
cism of  details  is  easy  and  inevitable. 
Hardly  any  two  lexicographers  would 
agree  in  the  selection  of  examples  and  in 
their  arrangement,  and  the  preparation 
of  complete  biographies  of  words,  such 
as  appear  in  the  special  lexicons,  and  for 
example  in  Diehl's  elementum  and  Use- 
ner's  flagitium,  and  flagitare,  are  in  some 
respects  easier  to  write,  although  of 
course  out  of  the  question  for  a  work  of 
this  kind. 

The  editors  are  naturally  most  vulner- 
able in  the  period  after  Suetonius,  where 
the  examples  are  taken,  not  from  com- 
plete collections,  but  from  excerpts.  Here 
it  is  almost  inevitable  that  some  omissions 
should  be  made,  and  it  is  in  this  field  that 
the  greatest  necessity  exists  for  new  re- 
censions of  the  texts,  for  special  lexicons, 
and  for  syntactical  studies. 

John  C.  Rolfe. 

III. 

JosiAH     Flynt's     "The     World     of 
Graft."* 

It  is  not  often  that  a  book  has  the  good 
fortune  to  be  heralded  by  the  peculiar 
sort  of  advertising  that  has  been  given 
The  World  of  Graft.  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  contention  almost  ever  since 
the  first  chapter  appeared  in  a  magazine, 
and  every  succeeding  instalment  has  been 
greeted  with  more  or  less  discussion  and 
abuse.  The  police  considered  it,  to  say 
the  least,  impolite ;  and  those  in  authority 
gave  out  statements  which  announced  all 

*Thc  World  of  Graft.  By  Josiah  Flynt 
New  York:  McQure,  Phillips  and  Company. 
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sorts  of  uncomfortable  happenings  that 
would  befall  Josiah  Flynt  in  case  he  did 
not  retract  past  utterances  and  refrain 
from  future  ones.  As  each  new  article 
appeared,  the  outcry  grew  louder  and 
louder  until  some  one  very  gravely  and 
rather  sarcastically  pointed  out  that  all 
these  threats  and  inuendoes  did  not 
seem  to  be  causing  the  author  any  annoy- 
ance, but  that  they  would  certainly  prove 
a  very  excellent  advertisement  for  his 
book.  So  the  officials  of  the  Police  De- 
partment have  ceased  talking  about  "rec- 
ords and  third  degrees."  But  the  pub- 
lish'^rs  of  the  book  have  shown  a  sense 
of  appreciation  of  the  business  value  of  it 
all,  and  have  set  printers  and  binders  in- 
dustriously to  work,  and  brought  out  The 
World  of  Graft  probably  several  months 
before  it  otherwise  would  have  appeared. 
Mr.  Flynt  seems  to  have  abandoned 
for  the  present  the  subject  of  tramps  and 
tramp-life,  with  which  he  first  won  rec- 
ognition, and  to  have  taken  up  in  its 
place  the  more  lurid  and  complicated 
study  of  police  corruption  and  official 
patronage  of  crime.  In  this  book  he  has 
endeavoured  to  turn  into  direct  and  logi- 
cal special  articles  the  material  which  he 
and  Mr.  Walton  had  already  presented 
under  the  guise  of  fiction  in  Powers  That 
Prey,  The  World  of  Graft  is  divided  into 
five  parts  and  supplemented  with  a  glos- 
sary of  the  slang  used  in  the  Under- 
World.  Much  of  this  slang  is  already 
known  to  those  who  read  Mr.  Flynt's 
Tramping  With  Tramps,  Thus  Mr. 
Flynt,  in  his  Introductory : 

In  regard  to  the  word  "graft,"  which  is 
used  freely  in  the  text,  I  desire  to  state  that 
it  is  a  generic  slang  term  for  all  kinds  of 
theft  and  illegal  practices  generally.  In  some 
cases  it  also  covers  transactions  which  are 
within  the  letter  of  the  written  law,  but 
wholly  outside  the  law  covering  equitable 
treatment  of  one's  neighbour.  It  is  used  mainly 
by  tramps,  thieves  and  thief-catchers,  but  it 
is  not  wholly  tabooed  in  Upper- World  circles. 
A  "grafter"  is  one  who  makes  his  living,  and 
sometimes  his  fortune,  by  "grafting."  He 
may  be  a  political  "boss,"  a  mayor,  a  chief  of 
police,  a  warden  of  a  penitentiary,  a  municipal 
contractor,  a  member  of  the  town  council,  a 
representative  in  the  legislature,  a  judge  in 
the  courts,  and  the  Upper- World  may  kifow 
him  only  in  his  official  capacity;  but  if  the 
Under- World  has  had  occasion  to  approach 


him  for  purposes  of  graft  and  found  him 
corrupt,  he  is  immediately  classified  as  an  "un- 
mugged  grafter"— one  whose  photograph  is 
not  in  the  Rogues'  Gallery,  but  ought  to  be. 
The  professional  thief  is  the  "mugged" 
grafter;  his  photograph  and  Bertillon  meas- 
urements are  known  and  recorded. 

Under  the  general  title  "Metropolitan 
Grafting,"  Mr.  Flynt  has  given  us  cer- 
tain observations  on  the  relations  be- 
tween the  criminal  and  the  municipal 
oflScia)  in  Chicago,  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton. Chicago  he  describes  as  "  'Chi* — 
an  honest  city,"  New  York  as  "  'York* — 
a  dishonest  city,"  and  Boston  as  "a  plain 
clothes  man's  town."  From  the  chapter 
dealing  with  New  York  we  quote  the  pas- 
sage which  caused  so  much  perturbation 
on  the  part  of  Commissioner  Murphy  and 
Captain  Titus. 

One  of  the  Powers  that  Rule  in  New  York 
City,  or  "York,"  as  the  Under- World  prefers 
to  call  it,  is  a  man  that  used  to  be  one  of 
the  Powers  that  Prey.  His  photograph  as  a 
known  thief  may  still  be  seen  in  Chicago,  and 
he  is  recognised  by  it  from  time  to  time  when 
travelling  Powers  that  Rule  visit  New  York. 
He  is  generally  to  be  found  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  at  uptown  haunts,  where  he 
"rubbers"  around,  makes  a  "pinch"  occa- 
sionally, keeps  track  of  newcomers  in  the 
haunts  and  takes  in  as  much  "scale"  as  his 
position  allows.  From  the  Lombroso  point  of 
view  he  would  hardly  be  picked  out  for  an 
"ex-gun."  He  is  intelligent,  has  good  man- 
ners and  might  pass  in  the  street  for  an  ordi- 
nary man  of  affairs. 

In  conversation  with  the  author,  this 
"ex-gun"  placed  the  blame  for  the 
"open"  conditions  in  New  York  virtually 
where  the  reformers  do— on  Tammany. 
Politically  he  has  no  preferences,  and  be- 
lieves that  if  the  Republicans  were  in 
power  they  could  be  dealt  with  as  easily 
as  the  potentates  of  the  Hall.  Compared 
with  Chicago,  New  York  is  not  so  avail- 
able as  he  would  like  to  have  it.  Tam- 
many gets  scared  every  now  and  then,  he 
says,  and  has  to  make  a  pretence  to  vir- 
tue. Speaking  generally,  he  considers 
the  present  excitement  in  the  city  con- 
cerning corrupt  policemen,  gambling 
dens  and  disorderly  houses  to  be  simply 
a  passing  manifestation  of  public  curi- 
osity; the  citizens  will  get  tired  before 
long  with  the  chatter  about  vice,  and  the 
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town  will  then  settle  back  to  its  cus- 
tomary indifference  to  such  matters.  In 
company  with  an  English  pickpocket,  the 
author  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
resorts  frequented  by  the  criminal  classes 
of  New  York. 

The  majority  of  the  places  visited  were 
saloons  located  on  and  to  the  right  and  left 
of  Broadway,  between  Fourteenth  and  Thirty- 
seventh  Streets,  but  I  saw  more  grafters  in 
"Bohemia,"  "Cairo,"  "The"  Allen's  gambling- 
house,  "Mollie's"  in  Forty-second  Street  and 
the  "Black  Rabbit"  in  Bleecker  Street  than  in 
all  the  other  places  put  together.  Only  a  few 
of  the  grafters  were  men  with  "records,"  but 
all  of  them  steal  when  they  can,  and  the 
majority  live  on  plunder.  The  life  at  the 
"Black  Rabbit"— this  place  has  since  been 
raided— inspired  my  companion  to  make  some 
remarks.    .    .    . 

From  New  York  the  author  passes  on 
to  Boston,  and  then  turns  to  the  general 
subjects  of  the  lives  of  criminals  and  the 
systems  by  which  they  are  held  under  po- 
lice control.  He  tells  of  "the  mouthpiece 
system,"  which  means  the  policy  of  forc- 
ing a  certain  number  of  thieves  to  report 
the  actions  and  intentions  of  their  fel- 
lows ;  he  shows  the  profit  and  loss  in  the 
account  of  the  known  thief,  and  has  much 
to  say  about  the  bill  of  the  tax-payer. 
Firmin  Dredd, 


IV. 
Zack's  "The  White  Cottage/'* 

The  White  Cottage  is  the  work  of  an 
artist — of  an  artist  in  whom  the  creative 
impulse  would  not  be  denied.  To  one 
who  entertains  the  sweet  old-fashioned 
notion  that  all  novels  are  inspired  such 
a  statement  seems  superfluous.  But  in 
this  era  of  easy  production  and  generous 
advertisement  time-honoured  beliefs  about 
literature  must  be  revised. 

Ours  is  the  age  of  machinery.  All 
through  the  economic  world  sounds  the 
din  and  the  whir  of  it.  Philosophers 
and  socialists  tell  us  insistently  that  the 
individuality  of  the  workman  is  lost  in 
the  roar  and  throb  of  great  engines  with 
their  strength  of  a  thousand  men;  that 

♦The  White  CottM:e.  By  Zack.  New  York; 
Charles  Scribner's  doni.   $x.SO. 


he  is  no  longer  a  humble  artist,  putting 
something  of  himself  into  each  finished 
product.  He  is  but  an  insignificant  de- 
tail in  the  process  of  manufacture.  He 
himself  has  become  the  machine. 

It  seems  a  far  cry  from  economics  to 
literature ;  but  by  a  curious  law  of  univer- 
sal psychology  the  dominant  note  in  one 
department  of  activity  sets  up  a  sympa- 
thetic vibration  in  another.  The  mechani- 
cal workman  has  his  correlative  in  the 
mechanical  bookmaker.  Under  present 
conditions  an  author  can  step  briskly  into 
his  literary  kitchen,  provide  himself  with 
a  slight  knowledge  of  history  and  a  few 
characters,  stir  them  together,  add  a 
pinch  of  humour  and  love  to  taste,  send 
the  result  to  his  publisher,  and  in  ninety 
days  become  a  celebrity  with  the  royalty 
in  his  pocket  of  one  hundred  thousand 
novels  sold. 

These  recipe  novels  are  remunerative. 
They  probably  serve  their  purpose  in  the 
period  of  transition  to  which  they  belong. 
They  are  amusing,  and  the  public  would 
be  loath  to  part  with  David  Harum,  Eben 
Holden  and  other  novels  of  the  same 
kind.  But  they  are  not  art,  and  the  critic, 
surfeited  with  a  diet  of  them,  gives  a 
heartfelt  sigh  of  relief  when  a  novel  like 
The  White  Cottage,  bearing  the  stamp 
artist-made,  varies  the  literary  menu. 

The  book  is  a  study  in  negation,  a  re- 
vival of  the  ancient  Tantalus  theme,  with 
a  Bere-Upton  fisherman  as  the  central 
figure,  and  Luce,  the  fairest  of  the  fair 
maids  in  the  Cornish  village,  the  prize 
which  his  eager  fingers  can  never  quite 
grasp.  A  deficiency  of  will,  a  little  men- 
tal hitch,  keeps  him  always  just  a  step 
away  from  what  he  most  desires  in  life 
Luce,  who  IS  pledged  to  be  his  wife,  with 
the  intuition  of  protest  against  a  mistake, 
sees  his  weakness  and  the  hopelessness 
of  it.  In  the  first  interview  between  the 
two  after  the  story  opens  she  states  the 
text  of  the  novel: 

"Your  spirit  iddn't  here,"  she  cried  bitterly. 
"I  don't  feel  it  saying  kinder  masterful,  'Luce, 
you  be  jest  Mark's,  and  he'll  up  and  do  wi' 
'ee  what  he  reckons  best'  " 

"Why  should  I  say  that?"  Mark  expostu- 
lated. "You've  got  your  rights  the  same  as 
me. 

Dropping  her  hands  to  her  side,  she  re- 
treated a  few  paces  from  him.  "Tiddn't  no 
use/'  she  said ;  "a  man  can't  be  more'n  hisseli** 
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It  is  a  fatalistic  doctrine,  this,  that  a 
man  cannot  be  more  than  himself.  Given 
an  ambition  and  a  ball  and  chain,  which 
prevent  the  prisoner  from  overtaking  it, 
and  a  tragedy  is  the  result.  Such  is  The 
White  Cottage.  The  author  is  consistent 
with  her  hypothesis,  and  try  as  he  will, 
Mark  cannot  pass  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  limitations.  As  in  a  Greek  tragedy, 
the  beginning  foreshadows  the  end.  Bom 
without  choice  into  a  certain  set  of  char- 
acteristics, Mark  is  foredoomed  to  failure 
because  of  them.  Fate  plays  its  tricks 
with  him  and  then  leaves  him  to  expiate 
the  faults  for  which  he  is  not  responsible. 

The  author  develops  her  story  with 
a  strong,  sure  touch.  Hers  is  not  the 
exhaustive  genealogical  method,  which 
begins  with  a  great-great-grandfather 
and  ends  with  a  granddaughter.  She 
catches  significant  scenes  here  and  there 
in  the  lives  of  her  characters,  and  by  a 
few  quick  strokes  emphasises  the  features 
which  are  necessary  for  the  unity  of  her 
plot.  The  surface  of  the  story  is  washed 
in  with  neutral  tints,  but  "25ack"  has  a 
masterly  way  of  suggesting  by  her  sub- 
tones  the  burning  depths  of  feeling 
underneath.  The  chapter  describing  the 
meeting  between  Ben  Lupin  (who  wins 
the  stakes  from  Mark  in  every  game  of 
circumstance)  and  his  rightful  wife,  who 
finds  him  after  he  has  married  Luce,  is 
one  of  the  most  intense  in  the  book.  The 
pathos  of  it  is  the  kind  that  grips  the 
heart,  but  with  her  characteristic  method 
the  author  makes  it  lie  more  in  what  is 
implied  than  in  what  is  said.  The 
woman,  Hester,  driven  to  drink  by  Ben's 
neglect  of  her  before  he  left  her  alto- 
gether, pleads  with  him  to  come  back. 

"I  hain't  no  drunkard  now.  .  .  .  I've  given 
it  up,  Fve  fought  agin  it  all  these  long  months. 
Times  and  times  when  the  drink  hunger  was 
upon  me  Fve  flung  myself  down  and  gnawed 
the  bare  bones  rather  than  give  way  to  ut." 

Lupin  remains  unmoved.  She  says 
again: 

Twudn't  be  the  same  living  wi*  me  now  as 
'twas  afore.  .  .  .  I've  made  the  little  cottage 
bitty,  and  the  flowers  be  coming  up  trustful. 
There  was  a  mort  of  yaller  crocus  in  the  patch 
aside  the  door  when  I  hiked  off. 

When  she  has  tried  her  last  argument 
and  failed,  and  yet  has  refused  to  deliver 
Wm  over  to  the  tew,  the  author  gathers 


the  climax  into  a  few  quick,  terse  words, 
that  do  the  work  of  half  a  dozen  pages. 

"Ben,  Ben,"  she  cried,  clasping  his  hand; 
"kiss  me  jest  wance  afore  you  go." 

For  a  moment  he  stood  and  looked  upon 
her  face,  which  seemed  as  if  all  the  sorrow 
of  the  world  had  been  crushed  into  it,  and 
a  horror  seized  him  of  this  woman  capable 
of  entertaining  such  suffering.  He  thrust  her 
from  him  and  hurried  away  into  the  gathering 
darkness.  ]  S  ^ 

With  a  stem  conscientiousness,  like 
George  Eliot's,  the  author  applies  the 
thumbscrew  of  consequences  to  Ben's 
happiness.  Hester  in  the  sharpness  of 
her  disappointment  turns  to  drink  once 
more  and  unconsciously  babbles  her 
secret.  The  execution  of  the  law  falls 
into  less  kindly  hands  than  hers.  The 
constable  goes  to  arrest  Ben,  and  the 
guilty  man  enters  the  cottage,  where 
Luce  is  crooning  over  her  baby,  to  tell 
her  why.  Here,  once  more,  is  a  chance 
for  clap-trap  and  stage  thunder,  but 
"Zack"  chooses  the  better  part.  The  fare- 
well is  managed  without  heroics  or  noise, 
except  for  one  "cry  as  of  a  woman  stricken 
unto  death,"  which  travels  through  the 
still  air  to  Mark,  the  righteous  and  un- 
fortunate, lying  hidden  behind  the  hedge. 

Yet,  again,  consequences  work  their 
cruel  will  when  the  little  lad  whom  Luce 
loves  above  all  the  world  is  carried  off  by 
Hester  in  a  fit  of  delirium  while  his 
mother  is  away  trying  to  get  help  for  her 
rival.  But  at  this  point  the  retributive 
process  seems  to  stop.  The  disgrace  of 
Ben,  the  loss  of  the  child,  bring  Mark  no 
nearer  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes  for  five 
long  years.  Then  when  happiness  seems 
within  his  reach  at  last,  and  Luce  has 
promised  to  marry  him,  Ben  comes  back 
from  prison,  and  the  two  go  away  to- 
gether. In  the  meantime,  Mark  on  his 
way  to  Luce  finds  the  skeleton  of  Hester 
and  the  baby.  For  one  moment  shaking 
himself  free  of  his  pettiness,  he  dashes 
into  the  cottage  to  tell  Luce  that  she  may 
marry  whom  she  will.  With  the  pitiless 
consistency  of  the  artist  the  author  turns 
this  single  heroic  act  of  his  life  into 
mockery.  Luce  has  not  waited  for  her 
release.  The  cottage  is  empty,  and  Ben, 
the  dare-devil,  sinful,  unworthy  but  mas- 
terful, has  won  again. 

The  Story  of  Sarah,  recently  published, 
presents  in  a  diftetenl  way  the  problem 
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of  The  White  Cottage,  A  girl  is  loved 
by  two  men,  one  of  whom  is  good  and 
respectable,  the  other  disreputable  and 
fascinating.  Virtue,  by  means  of  much 
plot  machinery,  has  its  reward  in  this 
novel,  and  the  good  young  man  carries 
off  the  bride.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
books  serves  to  emphasise  the  dramatic, 
forceful  way  in  which  "2ick"  has  treated 
the  situation.  Her  three  principal  char- 
acters are  sharply  drawn,  and  their  de- 
velopment is  natural,  logical  and  inevi- 
table. In  The  Story  of  Sarah,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  characters  seem  puppets, 
Oioved  as  the  will  of  the  author  directs. 
Occasionally  the  minor  people  of  the 
story  in  The  White  Cottage  seem  less  con- 
vincing than  they  should,  stop-gaps,  as  it 
were,  between  the  silences  of  the  stars. 
The  author,  however,,  lapses  thus  but 
seldom.  On  the  whole,  the  book  in  con- 
ception, technique  and  feeling  is  admi- 
rable. The  recipe  novel  may  be  amusing. 
This  is  not.  It  is  grey  and  sombre,  deal- 
ing with  broken  hopes  and  baffled  desires. 
But  it  is  an  artist's  expression  of  life — 
vigorous,  strong,  intense — ^a  thing  to  be 
cherished  in  these  practical  days,  when 
"only  coin  can  ring"  and  the  mechanical 
novel  is  the  short  cut  to  rich  rewards. 
The  book,  though  force  is  its  keynote,  is 
not  lacking  in  poetic  suggestion.  The 
white  cottage,  used  like  the  refrain  of  a 
rondeau  at  the  beginning  of  the  story,  and 
repeated  from  time  to  time,  gives  a  lyric 
touch  to  the  whole,  and  at  the  end  it 
softens  with  the  dream  which  Charles 
Lamb  has  made  immortal,  the  bitterness 
of  Mark's  loneliness. 

Years  passed;  the  white  cottage  fell  into 
disrepair,  for  the  villagers  held  the  house  to 
be  unlucky,  and  no  one  ventured  to  live  there; 
but  each  year,  with  the  coming  round  of  sum- 
mer, Mark  would  steal  into  the  little  garden, 
sit  beneath  the  apple-tree  and,  closing  his  eyes, 
dream  that  the  cottage  was  his  home.  Luce 
his  wife  and  tile  voices  in  the  breeze  those  of 
his  children. 

Alice  Katharine  Fallows. 

V. 

E.  W.  Townsend's  "Days  Like 
These."* 

Mr.  Townsend  does  good  work  with 
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such  obvious  ease  that  one  is  always  a 
little  irritated  that  he  has  not  done  better. 
There  are  very  few  men  in  the  business 
of  story-making  to-day  who  write  with 
such  apparent  facility  and  out  of  so  ready 
an  invention.  One  feels  as  if  just  on 
this  account  it  would  be  the  proper  thing 
"to  slate"  roundly  whatever  he  does,  and 
yet  somehow  one  always  ends  by  putting 
the  slating  off  till  the  next  time.  In 
Days  Like  These  Mr.  Townsend  has 
written  a  strong  and  a  good  novel,  which 
we  lay  aside  with  a  certain  amount  of 
exasperation,  because  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  with  a  little  elimination  here  and  a 
little  revision  there  he  might  have  made 
it  a  very  fine  novel  indeed. 

That  this  book  will  have  an  extraor- 
dinary vogue  there  is  no  use  trying  to 
deny.  For  sheer  audacity  of  character- 
isation it  surpasses  anything  that  has 
appeared  for  some  time,  and  on  account 
of  this  its  success  is  as  certain  as  was 
that  of  Mr.  Ford's  The  Honourable 
Peter  Stirling  after  it  became  generally 
believed  that  the  young  man  who  con- 
ducted the  "swill  mill  cases"  and  bossed 
a  district  was  drawn  from  "President 
Qeveland.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  found 
it  convenient  to  deny  that  he  had  in- 
tended to  caricature  Rkhard  Harding 
Davis  in  The  Celebrity,  and  perhaps  we 
may  find  Mr.  Townsend  protesting  that 
if  Weston  and  Drummond  are,  respec- 
tively, Senator  Piatt  and  Mr.  Croker  to 
the  life,  it  is  all  a  mistake;  that  if  the 
description  of  Horace  Gamett  exactly 
fits  Mr.  W.  C.  Whitney,  and  if  in  the 
Mallorys  and  Worthingtons  are  recog- 
nised some  of  the  peculiarities  of  certain 
notoriously  wealthy  New  York  families, 
it  is  not  his  fault ;  that  he  was  writing  of 
types,  and  not  personalities ;  and  that,  of 
course,  as  a  novelist,  he  wants  to  write 
true,  he  was  obliged  to  draw  as  fully 
as  possible  upon  his  knowledge  of  New 
York  life  and  people. 

Days  Like  These  is  a  very  good  story, 
marred  by  some  of  the  more  glaring 
faults  of  A  Daughter  of  the  Tenements. 
It  is  entirely  too  dramatic.  Mr.  Town- 
send  makes  his  contrasts  too  striking. 
When  he  has  finished  a  chapter  of  slum 
life  and  rounded  up  his  crooks  and  ward 
heelers  and  wharf  rats  and  drunken  sail- 
ors, he  seems  to  feel  that  the  reader  needs 
a  very  decided  change,  and  so  he  intro- 
duces us  to  "really  'igh  society"  and  pelts 
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US  with  multimillionaires  and  dukes  and 
serene  highnesses.  The  book  was  origi- 
nally to  have  been  called  Incomes,  and 
the  change  to  the  present  title  was  made 
because  of  a  belief  that  the  first  title  was 
too  suggestive  of  a  treatise  on  economics. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  keep  the  original 
title  in  mind  when  one  is  reading  the 
book.  Years  before  the  time  of  the  open- 
ing chapter  of  the  story  a  family  dispute 
separated  Martin  Famham  and  his  sister 
Mary,  and  the  latter  marries  Jack  Caven- 
dish and  settles  down  to  a  life  of  toil  and 
hardship  in  a  tenement-house  in  one  of 
the  streets  of  the  East  Side.  Meanwhile, 
her  brother  by  his  energy  and  shrewd- 
ness and  sagacity,  and  mainly  because  of 
his  belief  that  "New  York  is  the  greatest 
boom  town  in  America,"  goes  on  build- 
ing up  one  of  those  sudden  and  great 
fortunes  which  are  peculiar  to  this  coun- 
try. Of  course  when  he  dies  his  sister's 
daughter  becomes  his  heir,  and  of  course 
the  theme  of  the  story  is  the  girl's  trans- 
formation from  a  model  in  an  East 
Grand  Street  department  store  to  a  splen- 
did society  woman,  about  whose  beauty 
and  bank  account  all  the  eligible  men  of 
the  story  seem  to  hover.  To  this  ex- 
tent the  book  is  commonplace  enough; 
where  it  differs  from  other  stories  built 
up  upon  the  same  theme  is  in  the  fine 
scenes,  the  strong  characterisations,  the 
sense  and  the  satire.  It  is  a  poor  story, 
or  at  best  a  very  conventional  one,  but 
that  is  only  a  detail,  because  it  is  enlivened 
by  real  humour  and  strong  descriptive 
power.  People  will  read  it  because  of 
this;  but  its  real  success,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  will  be  owed  to  curiosity. 

Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice. 


VI. 

Mrs.  Voynich's  "Jack  Raymond."* 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  surest  way 
to  give  an  unhealthy  book  a  vogue  is  to 
denounce  it.  There  are  always  plenty  of 
readers  on  the  lookout  for  the  garbage 
of  literature.  And  yet  the  only  honest 
thing  to  do  is  to  tell  quite  frankly  just 
what  a  story  like  this  of  Mrs.  Voynich's 
contains.  If  any  one  still  wants  to  read 
it,  he  can  get  it  of  the  nearest  booksellers ; 
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but,  at  least,  no  one  will  take  it  up  with 
the  mistaken  idea  that  it  is  something 
radically  different  from  what  it  really  is. 
The  present  writer  does  not  wish  to  be 
thought  supersensitive  about  books 
which  deal  with  the  baser  side  of  life. 
Realism,  even  the  realism  of  Zola,  has  its 
place  in  fiction ;  in  its  own  way  it  is  art, 
and  very  powerful  art,  too.  Psychologi- 
cal analysis,  even  when  it  is  the  morbid 
psychology  of  D'Annunzio  in  the  Trionfo 
della  Morte,  may  also  be  art  and  contain 
an  underlying,  wholesome  moral  as  well. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  exceptional  and 
abnormal  phases  of  perversion,  to  those 
forms  of  human  degradation  which  fall 
within  the  province  of  the  specialist  in 
obscure  mental  diseases,  we  can  find  no 
excuse  for  their  presence  between  the 
covers  of  any  book  outside  of  treatises  on 
medical  jurisprudence. 

Mrs.  Voynich  has  been  known  hitherto 
only  as  author  of  The  Gadfly,  a  book 
with  an  ill-proportioned  plot  and  certain 
episodes  of  considerable,  although  rather 
gruesome,  power.  It  is  obvious  from 
her  whole  manner  of  writing  that  she 
takes  herself  and  her  chosen  calling  very 
seriously.  She  finds  in  life  certain  exist- 
ing evils ;  she  feels  herself  called  upon  to 
attack  them,  and  she  does  so  with  viru- 
lence. The  Gadfly  was  an  attack  upon 
corruption  as  she  believed  that  it  existed 
among  Catholic  priests;  Jack  Raymond 
to  some  extent  is  a  protest  against  cor- 
ruption in  boys'  boarding-schools.  It 
may  be  conveniently  summed  up  as  a 
study  of  precocious  vice  and  morbid 
passions;  and  it  is  made  all  the  worse 
by  being  told  in  a  half-veiled  way,  which 
keeps  the  reader  wondering  just  how  un- 
speakably vile  the  hidden  idea  really  is. 
A  few  plain  blunt  Anglo-Saxon  words 
in  one  or  two  of  the  chapters,  something 
of  the  clean-cut  phraseology  of  th6  physi- 
cian, would  be  a  positive  relief.  It  would 
be  like  striking  a  match  in  a  haunted 
house. 

It  would  be  easy  to  gloss  over  the  un- 
pleasant side  of  this  book,  to  call  it  a 
study  in  the  loneliness  of  childhood,  of 
the  sufferings  of  a  sensitive  boy  who  is 
systematically  misunderstood,  and  who 
later  grows  up  to  a  useful  and  noble  life 
through  the  influence  of  the  mother-love 
which  comes  to  him  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
Very  likely  it  is  something  of  this  sort 
which  the  author  herself  thinks  that  sh^ 
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has  done.  What  she  has  really  written  is 
the  story  of  a  lad  of  fourteen,,  who,  be- 
cause he  is  a  healthy  young  human  animal 
with  the  vigour  of  an  unbroken  colt  and 
the  leader  of  much  boyish  mischief  in 
school,  is  singled  out  by  the  head-master 
as  the  instigator  of  vice  which  he  is  too 
normal  and  clean-minded  even  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of;  and  because  he 
has  nothing  to  confess  is  systematically 
tortured  day  after  day  to  the  verge  of 
death  through  chapters  too  ghastly  even 
to  summarise.  But  a  hint  may  be  given 
in  the  fact  that  the  head-master  is  an 
austere  ascetic  with  only  one  failing — ^an 


abnormal,  loathsome  passion  for  seeing 
others  suffer,  for  viewing  the  reddening 
lash  cut  into  quivering  flesh.  On  the 
Continent  they  have  a  good  deal  of  this 
sort  of  literature  dealing  with  moral  and 
sexual  perversions.  Sacher-Masoch,  for 
instance,  enjoyed  the  questionable  dis- 
tinction of  seeing  his  name  become  a  part 
of  medical  nomenclature.  English  fiction 
has  hitherto  been  fairly  exempt ;  and  that 
is  another  reason  why  one  finds  Jack 
Raymond  unpleasant--<Ioubly  so  when 
one  remembers  that  it  was  written  by  a 


woman. 


Frederic  Tdber  Cooper. 


HERE   AND   THERE 


I. 


One  great  advantage  which  Orientals 
possess  over  Europeans 
The  Triumph  is  found  in  the  infinite 
off  Inertia.  .^Ai  patience  which  is  theirs. 
To  Americans,  the  dip- 
lomatic processes  and  the  business  meth- 
ods of  Englishmen  seem  slow.  Those  of 
the  Germans  seem  slower  still.  Yet  both 
Englishmen  and  Germans  conduct  their 
affairs  in  a  frantic  whirl  as  contrasted 
with  Asiatics.  Even  when  driving  a  bar- 
gain in  an  Oriental  bazaar,  the  European, 
unless  he  is  willing  to  pay  the  asking-price 
and  thereby  suffer  himself  to  be  egre- 
giously  cheated,  must  talk  and  chaffer 
and  bargain,  and,  above  all,  wait.  The 
Oriental  likes  this  sort  of  thing,  and  he 
carries  it  into  every  department  of  life. 
Time  has  no  value  in  his  eyes.  He  never 
hurries.  He  never  frets.  His  patience 
and  his  imperturbability  are  born  in 
him,  and  they  are  inseparable,  he  thinks, 
from  that  calm  dignity  which  he  desires 
always  to  keep  inviolate. 

No  better  illustration  of  this  patient 
self-control  and  of  its  power  can  be  found 
than  that  which  is  afforded  us  in  what 
has  occurred  in  China  during  the  past  six 
months.  The  allies  entered  Chinese  terri- 
tory animated  in  part  by  a  spirit  of  re- 
venge, in  part  by  the  lust  for  territorial 
acquisition,  and  wholly  with  the  purpose 
of  so  rearranging  the  conditions  of  gov- 


ernment in  China  as  to  make  impossible 
the  recurrence  of  those  events  which  last 
year  startled  and  for  the  moment  alarmed 
the  Western  world.  It  was  thought  to  be 
an  easy  thing  to  depose  the  Empress  from 
her  sinister  supremacy,  to  reorganise  the 
provincial  governments,  to  teach  the 
Chinese  a  lesson  which  they  would  not 
soon  forget,  and  to  secure  financial  in- 
demnity, commercial  privileges  and  en- 
hanced prestige — in  other  words,  to  ex- 
ploit the  Chinese  Empire  in  whatever  way 
might  seem  best. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  has  been  ac- 
tually accomplished?  The  positive  re- 
sults are  very  slight.  The  legations  have 
been  rescued;  a  good  many  coolies  have 
been  killed;  Pekin  has  been  occupied, 
and  Russia  has  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon 
Manchuria.  Yet  all  these  things  amount 
to  nothing  when  looked  at  in  their  true 
historical  perspective.  They  have  not,  in 
any  way,  appreciably  affected  the  political 
or  the  commercial  conditions  of  the  Em- 
pire. Western  impetuosity  has  hurled 
itself  against  the  impenetrably  stolid 
patience  of  the  Oriental  and  has  been 
conquered  by  it.  To-day,  in  spite  of  all 
the  bluster  of  the  Germans,  and  in  spite 
of  the  keen  but  ill-defined  ambitions  of 
the  other  Powers,  China  is  sinking  back 
to  the  old  regime.  In  a  few  months,  to 
the  Chinese  the  very  memory  of  the  past 
year  will  have  been  obliterated,  as  though 
a  great  wave  had  passed  over  it  and  left 
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no  trace  behind.  This  is  the  nature  of 
the  Asiatic — ^to  look  with  a  certain  con- 
temptuous curiosity  upon  the  incidents 
of  the  moment,  and  then  to  turn  away 
unmoved.  What  is  it  to  the  Chinese  that 
a  few  thousand  insignificant,  almost 
nameless,  peasants  have  been  shot  down, 
that  a  fort  or  two  has  been  destroyed,  or 
even  that  one  great  city  has  been  oc- 
cupied and  a  few  officials  executed  ?  This 
is  but  a  momentary  annoyance.  It  means 
nothing ;  it  counts  for  nothing.  The  Em- 
press is  still  in  supreme  control.  The 
Court  is  s&fely  housed  beyond  reach  of 
foreign  interference.  There  is  not  a 
single  sign  that  the  Manchu  dynasty  has 
lost  a  particle  of  its  prestige.  To  the  very 
guiltiest  of  the  great  officials  no  punish- 
ment has  come.  Finally,  the  allied  armies 
are  leaving  China  in  the  face  of  Count 
von  Waldersee's  threat  of  a  permanent 
occupation.  The  question  of  indemnity 
and  the  question  of  commercial  privileges 
still  remain  unsettled.  If  Russia  has 
Manchuria,  it  is  only  what  she  might 
have  had  at  any  time  on  some  pretext  as 
flimsy  as  that  which  she  has  lately  found. 
The  truth  is  that  the  patience,  the  stub- 
bornness and  the  inscrutability  of  the 
East  have  tired  out  the  hasty  passion  of 
the  West.  The  great,  inert,  impene- 
trable mass  which  bears  the  name  of 
China  remains  what  it  has  always  been; 
and  that  which  to  the  Western  world  has 
seemed  so  strikingly  dramatic  and  so 
momentous,  is  to  the  Chinese  mind  a 
casual  episode,  unpleasant  while  it  lasted, 
but  having  no  importance,  and,  therefore, 
soon  to  be  forgotten. 

II. 

Just  what  is  going  to  happen  in  Cuba 
is  not  wholly  clear;  but 
now    that    the    Cubans 
"    '  have  accepted  the  Piatt 

Amendment  without 
qualifications,  they  will  commence  a  new 
regime  under  American  control.  They 
will  do  this  because  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  do  it,  and  because  they  pre- 
fer even  partial  dependence  to  complete 
absorption  in  our  new  colonial  system.  In 
the  end  they  will  no  doubt  be  better  off 
than  they  were  under  the  rule  of  Spain, 
and,  perhaps,  more  prosperous  materially 
than  if  this  country  had  kept  its  promise 
to  them  and  had  permitted  them  to  enjoy 


the  rights  of  a  sovereign  people.  Their 
adversity  and  their  prosperity  are,  how- 
ever, entirely  beside  the  question  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  policy  of  our 
government  throughout  this  whole  affair. 
We  solemnly  bound  ourselves  to  give  the 
Cubans  absolute  independence;  and  in 
declaring  war  upon  Spain,  we  made 
proclamation  to  the  world  that  we  sought 
no  territorial  aggrandisement.  Now, 
when  the  time  has  come  to  fulfil  our 
promise,  we  refuse  the  gift  of  indepen- 
dence, we  claim  a  naval  station,  and  we 
"hold  up"  Cuba  for  an  important  island. 

The  most  depressing  part  of  this  whole 
affair  is  the  display  of  cynicism  which 
has  accompanied  it,  and  which  is  to  be 
found  both  in  our  public  prints  and  in 
private  conversation.  Statesmen,  editors 
and  men  of  affairs  in  general  are  justi- 
fying the  negation  of  the  Teller  Resolu- 
tion by  arguments  in  which  a  frank  bru- 
tality is  more  conspicuous  than  just 
reason.  A  "fool-promise,"  they  say,  is 
better  broken  than  kept.  We  know  what 
is  good  for  the  Cubans  better  than  they 
do  themselves.  When  we  promised  them 
independence,  we  did  it  under  the  spell  of 
an  absurd  enthusiasm.  What  we  are  do- 
ing now  is  done  in  our  sober  moments 
and  after  due  reflection.  This  and  much 
more  they  say ;  and  they  say  it  with  that 
blustering  air  which  always  betokens  an 
uneasy  conscience.  These  men  in  their 
own  private  transactions  and  in  their  per- 
sonal relations  with  their  fellows  are  hon- 
est and  honourable  and  veracious.  They 
would  scorn  to  use  in  the  issues  of  their 
private  life  the  arguments  with  which 
they  back  up  the  government's  discredit- 
able policy.  If  one  of  them  were  to  sign 
a  promissory  note  in  order  to  help  a 
friend,  he  would  hardly  go  to  the  bank 
on  the  date  of  its  maturity  and  say  that 
he  must  decline  to  pay  it  because  it  had 
been  signed  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm 
and  because  subsequent  reflection  had 
convinced  him  that  the  promise  to  pay 
was  a  "fool-promise,"  and  was,  there- 
fore, better  broken  than  kept.  At  any 
rate,  the  bank  would  hardly  take  this 
view;  the  machinery  of  the  law  would 
very  soon  dispose  of  it;  and  the  pro- 
pounder  of  it  would  be  generally  re- 
garded as  either  a  rascal  or  a  fool.  If  an 
able  financier  happened  to  know  a  person 
whose  affairs  had  been  conducted  rather 
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unsuccessfully,  that  fact  would  hardly 
give  the  financier  the  right  to  take  away 
the  other's  property,  to  manage  it  at  his 
own  discretion,  and  to  allow  the  original 
owner  such  a  portion  of  the  income  as 
the  new  possessor  might  decide  upon  as 
fair. 

The  truth  is  that  in  the  long  run  there 
cannot  be  one  morality  for  men  and  an- 
other morality  for  nations.  What  is  base 
and  treacherous  and  false  in  a  single  in- 
dividual is  no  less  base  and  treacherous 
and  false  in  that  group  of  individuals 
who  constitute  a  government.  The  laws 
of  right  and  honour  and  justice  are  im- 
mutable for  all  generations,  for  all 
nations,  and  for  all  men.  Our  country 
can  do  what  it  will  with  Cuba,  for  it  has 
the  power.  Because  of  that  power  and 
the  consciousness  of  it,  it  is  daring  to  do 
the  wrong  thing  rather  than  the  right 
one,  to  be  false  rather  than  to  be  true. 
The  Mexican  War  has  always  been  a  blot 
upon  our  national  escutcheon.  The  be- 
trayal of  Cuba  will  stand  forevrr  as  an- 
other. 

III. 

The  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII. 

will  take  place  at  some 

The  prMident       time    during    the    next 

^  •"l.Vl*  twelve  months,  and  there 

is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
one  of  the  great  historic  pageants  of  the 
twentieth  century.  King  Edward  has  a 
love  of  splendour ;  and  although  the  Eng- 
lish are  somewhat  given  to  counting  the 
cost  of  these  great  functions  of  State, 
they  will  be  influenced  at  this  time  by  a 
half-unconscious  feeling  that  this  par- 
ticular ceremonial  should  be  made  as 
magnificently  impressive  as  is  possible. 
British  prestige  has  suffered  somewhat 
by  the  events  of  the  past  three  years ;  and 
it  will  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  Englishmen  to  make 
the  crowning  of  their  new  king  an  occa- 
sion for  the  display  of  all  the  symbols  of 
their  wealth  and  power,  precisely  as  the 
Third  Napoleon  (absit  omen!)  after  his 
Mexican  fiasco,  sought  to  regild  his  im- 
perial honours  by  the  gorgeousness  of  the 
Exposition  of  1867.  The  coronation  of 
Edward  VII.  will,  after  a  fashion,  be 
England's  answer  to  those  pessimists  at 
home  and  abroad  who  have  professed  to 


detect  in  her  the  elements  of  decay,  and 
who  have  described  her  as  a  nation  whose 
energies  are  waning.  She  will  assemble, 
therefore,  on  this  occasion  her  mighty 
fleets ;  her  armies  from  all  over  the  world 
will  send  contingents  to  line  the  streets  of 
London;  and,  as  at  the  time  of  the  late 
Queen's  Golden  •Jubilee,  from  every  de- 
pendency and  every  colony  will  come 
enthusiastic  multitudes  of  men,  white, 
black,  and  brown,  to  testify  their  loyalty 
and  show  in  concrete  form  the  vastness 
and  the  majesty  of  tlie  British  Empire. 
It  will  be  an  object-lesson  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  world ;  to  some  it  will  be  a 
challenge  and  a  defiance.  In  the  thunder 
of  the  cannon,  in  the  martial  music,  in  the 
rhythmic  tread  of  her  veteran  legions, 
Britain  will  proclaim  with  a  proud  self- 
consciousness  and  an  exultant  sense  of 
power  her  right  to  the  place  that  she  has 
always  held  among  the  dominant  forces 
of  the  modem  world.  The  spectacle  will 
be  thrilling;  its  meaning  will  be  one  of 
profound  impressiveness. 

Why  should  not  the  President  of  the 
United  States  attend  the  ceremony  of 
King  Edward's  coronation?  It  would 
be  a  break  in  the  traditions  that  have  ob- 
tained since  the  founding  of  our  Repub- 
lic; but  just  now  we  are  breaking  with 
much  more  important  traditions  than 
these,  and  there  also  would  be  good  and 
sufficient  reason  for  it.  Our  country  has 
at  last,  for  weal  or  for  woe  and  almost  in 
its  own  despite,  abjured  its  old-time  iso- 
lation and  has  taken  its  natural  place 
among  the  powers  that  must  be  reckoned 
with  in  every  great  international  move- 
ment. Its  past  history  and  the  conditions 
of  its  civilisation  have  likewise,  in  spite  of 
minor  jealousies  and  the  clash  of  minor 
interests,  drawn  it  nearer  and  nearer  to 
Great  Britain  in  sympathy,  in  purpose, 
and  in  destiny.  Why,  then,  should  not 
the  President,  both  as  the  ruler  of  one 
of  the  mightiest  nations  of  the  earth  and 
as  the  exponent  of  a  policy  that  has 
brought  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  em- 
pires into  a  partial  union  which,  if  made 
complete,  would  be  irresistible — why 
should  not  he  be  present  at  the  crowning 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Emperor 
of  India?  The  thought  appeals  to  the 
imagination,  and  its  realisation  would 
symbolise  a  splendid  fact — ^the  ultimate 
alliance  and  the  final  dominance  of  our 
world-conquering  race. 

^        uigrnzeu  uy  -« 
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There  is  a  popular  superstition  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  inhibited 
from  leaving  this  country  during  his  term 
of  office;  but  it  is  a  superstition  only. 
The  article  of  the  Constitution  which  re- 
lates to  the  President  contains  no  pro- 
vision of  the  sort,  and  therefore  the 
President  is  quite  free  to  do  precisely  as 
he  chooses  in  this  matter.  The  reason 
why  no  President  has  ever  visited  foreign 
countries  until  after  his  retirement  has 
probably  been  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Republic,  before  the 
invention  of  the  teleg^aj.h  and  before  tlie 
laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  and  also  be- 
fore the  development  of  steamships  of 
great  speed,  absence  from  the  country 
would  have  meant  so  protracted  a  sever- 
ance of  communication  between  the 
Executive  and  the  subordinate  officers  of 
government  as  to  constitute  what  would 
have  been  practically  an  "inability  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties"  of  his 
office.  When  it  required  a  month  to 
make  the  voyage  to  Europe,  and  when 
letters  and  orders  could  be  transmitted 
only  by  sailing  packets  or,  afterward,  by 
steamship,  it  would,  of  course,  have  been 
impossible  for  the  President  to  visit  Eng- 
land without  practically  abdicating  his 
office  and  installing  the  Vice-President  in 
his  place.  But  now,  when  the  time  re- 
quired to  pass  from  New  York  to 
Queenstown  is  but  little  more  than  five 
days,  and  when,  immediately  upon  his 
landing,  he  would  be  in  telegraphic  com- 
munication every  moment  with  his  Cab- 
inet, there  exists  no  satisfactory  reason 
why  he  should  not  feel  entirely  free  to  per- 


form a  striking  act  of  international  cour- 
tesy. It  is  not,  indeed,  true  that  no  Presi- 
dent has  ever  gone  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  country.  President  Arthur  during 
his  term  of  office  once  went  to  Florida  by 
sea ;  and  although  he  did  so  on  a  vessel  of 
the  navy  and  was,  therefore,  technically 
still  upon  American  soil,  he  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  shut  off  from  communica- 
tion with  the  administrative  departments 
for  several  days ;  and  President  Cleveland 
also  on  one  occasion,  while  shooting  in 
the  Adirondacks,  crossed  the  Canadian 
boundary  and  for  several  hours  was, 
without  knowing  it,  actually  upon  British 
territory.  If,  indeed,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  now  to  visit  Egypt  he 
ncod  never  be  so  remote  from  Washing- 
ton in  point  of  facility  of  communication 
as  was  President  Monroe  when,  during 
the  Era  of  Good  Feeling,  he  left  the  seat 
of  government  and  travelled  by  canal 
and  coach  and  carriage  to  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton. We  trust,  therefore,  that  President 
McKinley  will  seize  this  unique  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  something  which  in  itself 
would  be  strikingly  historic  and  which 
would  be  an  act  of  high  State  policy  as 
well.  All  true  Americans  would  be  glad 
to  see  their  chosen  ruler  standing  at 
Westminster  in  the  historic  sanctuary  of 
all  who  speak  the  English  tongue,  who 
observe  the  English  law,  and  who  believe 
in  the  perpetuity  of  English  civilisation 
— ^taking  his  place  as  an  equal  among  the 
emperors  and  kings  who  have  of  late  ac- 
cepted as  an  undisputed  fact  the  power 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  American  Re- 
public, u  T,  P, 


CHARLES  DICKENS 


The  asseveration  that  "Dickens"  is  "a 
name  to  conjure  with"  seems  almost  a 
truism.  The  innumerable  editions  of  his 
works  so  constantly  pouring  from  the 
press  abundantly  testify  to  the  continued 
and  unabated  popularity  of  the  most 
famous  writer  of  fiction  of  the  Victorian 
epoch.  As  regards  the  circumstances  ap- 
pertaining to  his  career — the  start  in  life 
under  harassinjg;  conditions,  the  brilliant 
success  attending  his  initial  efforts  in 
authorship,  the  manner  in  which  he  took 
the  world  by  storm  and  retained  his  grip 
of  the  public  by  the  sheer  force  of  genius 


— ^there  is,  I  venture  to  believe,  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  Literature.  Bom  in  a 
humble  station  of  life,  his  early  years 
spent  in  the  midst  of  an  uncongenial  (not 
to  say  demoralising)  environment,  his 
natural  gifts,  combined  with  almost  su- 
perhuman powers  of  perseverance, 
enarbled  him  to  overcome  obstacles  which 
would  have  deterred  ordinary  men,  with 
the  result  that  he  rapidly  attained  the  top- 
most rung  of  the  ladder  of  fame,  and  re- 
mained there. 

Although  the  leading  incidents  in  the 
life   of   Charies   T^^}^m%  ^JS^l^^y 
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familiar,  thanks  to  the  various  biog- 
raphies of  him  published  from  time  to 
time,  a  few  facts,  briefly  stated,  will  not, 
I  hope,  be  devoid  of  interest  for  readers 
of  The  Bookman.  The  novelist  first  saw 
the  light  at  No.  387  Commercial  Road, 
Mile  End,  Landport,  in  the  island  of 
Portsea;  like  David  Copperfield,  he  was 
bom  on  a  Friday,  the  natal  day  being 


THE     LEATHER  BOTTLE/    COBHAM. 

"*And  really,'  added  Mr.  Pickwick,  after 
half  an  hour's  walking  had  brought  them  to 
the  village,  'really,  for  a  misanthrope's  choice, 
this  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  desirable 
places  of  residence  I  ever  met  with.' 

"In  this  opinion  also  both  Mr.  Winkle  and 
Mr.  Snodgrass  expressed  their  concurrence; 
and,  having  been  directed  to  the  'Leather  Bot- 
tle,' a  clean  and  commodious  village  ale-house, 
the  three  travellers  entered,  and  at  once  in- 
quired for  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Tup- 
man." 

February  7,  1812.  The  baptismal  regis- 
ter of  Portsea  Parish  Church  (St. 
Mary's,  Kingston),  where  he  was  chris- 
tened, records  that  three  names  were  be- 
stowed upon  him,  Charles  John  Huffam, 
the  second  being  that  of  his  father,  and 


the  third  the  cognomen  of  his  godfather, 
Christopher  Huffam,  a  "Rigger  to  His 
Majesty's  Navy,"  who  lived  at  Lime- 
house  Hole,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames.  The  birthplace  in  Landport — 
still  existing — is  an  unpretentious  ten- 
ement of  two  stories,  surmounted  by  a 
dormer  window,  and  fronted  by  a  small 
railed-in  garden.  John  Dickens,  the 
father  of  Charles,  had  filled  a  clerical 
position  in  the  Navy  Pay  Office,  Somer- 
set House,  whence  he  was  transferred  to 
a  similar  post  at  Portsea.  About  four 
years  after  the  birth  of  Charles  (the  sec- 
ond child),  the  Dickens  family  removed 
to  Chatham,  residing  there  until  the  boy 
was  eleven  years  old.  It  was  at  Chat- 
ham where  he  first  went  to  school,  and 
where  he,  being  endowed  with  excep- 
tional powers  of  observation,  imbibed  his 
earliest  impressions  of  humanity,  to  be 
subsequently  made  available  as  material 
for  his  inimitable  Sketches. 

London,  however,  was  again  to  be  the 
home  of  John  Dickens — the  mighty 
metropolis  which,  with  its  phantasma- 
goria of  life  in  its  every  aspect,  its  human 
comedies  and  tragedies,  ever  attracted  the 
great  writer,  whose  magic  pen  revelled  in 
the  delineation  of  them.  It  was  in  1823 
that  the  Dickens  family  took  up  their 
residence  in  Bayham  Street,  Camden 
Town — then  the  poorest  part  of  the  Lon- 
don suburbs.  There  had  come  a  crisis  in 
the  affairs  of  the  elder  Dickens  which 
necessitated  the  strictest  economy,  and 
the  house  in  Bayham  Street  (which  may 
still  be  seen  at  No.  141)  was  nothing  but 
"  a  mean  tenement,  with  a  wretched  little 
back  garden  abutting  on  a  squalid  court." 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  sad  and 
bitter  experience  in  the  life  of  Charles 
Dickens.  Here  he  seemed  to  fall  into  a 
solitary  condition,  apart  from  all  other 
boys  of  his  own  age,  and  recalUng  the 
circumstances  in  after  years  he  observed 
to  Forster:  "As  I  thought,  in  the  little 
back  garret  in  Bayham  Street,  of  all  I 
had  lost  in  losing  Chatham,  what  would 
I  have  given,  if  I  had  had  anything  to 
give,  to  have  been  sent  back  to  any  other 
school,  to  have  been  taught  something 
anywhere  ?"  Not  only  did  the  exception- 
ally intelligent  lad  miss  the  pleasures  of 
association  with  his  schoolfellows  and 
playmates  at  Chatham,  but  he  no  longer 
had  recourse  to  the  famous  books  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  there — Don 
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EASTGATE    HOUSE,    ROCHESTER     (THE    ORIGINAL    OF   THE    NUNS'    HOUSE   IN    "THE    MYSTERY 

OF   EDWIN   DROOD"). 


RESTORATION    HOUSE    (THE    '* SATIS 

Engraved  by  F.  G.  Kitton 

*'* Enough  House!'  said  I.  'That's  a  curious 
name,  miss.* 

**  'Yes,'  she  replied;  'but  it  meant  more  than 
it  said.  It  meant,  when  it  was  given,  that 
whoever  had  this  house  could  want  nothing 
else.  They  must  have  been  easily  satisfied  in 
those  days,  I  should  think.'  " 

"To  be  sure  it  was  a  deserted  place,  down 


house"  of  "great  expectations"). 
from  his  own  Drawing. 

to  the  pigeon-house  in  the  brewery-yard, 
which  had  been  blown  crooked  on  its  pole  by 
some  high  wind,  and  would  have  made  the 
pigeons  think  themselves  at  sea,  if  there  had 
been  any  pigeons  there  to  be  rocked  by  it. 
But  there  were  no  pigeons  in  the  dove-cot,  no 
horses  in  the  stable,  no  pigs  in  the  sty.  .  .  ." 
— Great  Expectations.  f~>^  t 
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Quixote,  Robinson  Crusoe,  The  Arabian 
Nights,  et  hoc  genus  omne — which,  as 
admirers  of  his  works  will  remember, 
he  was  so  fond  of  quoting.  The 
account  given  by  Forster  of  the  Bayham 
Street  days  is  painful  reading,  and  we 
are  told  that,  thus  living  under  circum- 
stances of  a  hopeless  and  struggling  pov- 
erty, the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  boy 
caused  him  to  experience  acute  mental 
suffering.  After  a  short  residence  in 
Bayham  Street  the  family  removed  their 
belongings  to  Gower  Street  North  (the 
identical  house  was  demolished  a  few 
years  ago),  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
bring  grist  to  the  mill  by  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Dickens  to  start  a  school 
for  young  ladies ;  but  the  venture  proved 
abortive,   notwithstanding  the   fact   that 


NO.    15    FURNIVAL  S    INN,    HOLBORN. 

In  1835  Charles  Dickens  resided  in  15  Fur- 
nival's  Inn,  and  on  March  31  of  the  following 
year  published  the  first  number  of  the  Pick- 
wick Papers.  On  the  second  day  following 
this  notable  date  the  author  married  Miss 
Catherine  Hogarth,  and  for  some  time  the 
young  couple  lived  in  this  house  in  apartments 
on  the  top  floor. 


TAVISTOCK     HOUSE,    TAVISTOCK    SQUARE. 

(R^ecently  demolished.) 

In  which  Dickens  resided  for  nearly  nine 
years,  dating  from  November,  185 1.  Here 
Bleak  House,  Hard  Times,  a  part  of  Little 
Dorritt  and  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  were 
written. 

Charles  did  his  utmost  to  aid  the  project 
by  leaving  **at  a  great  many  doors  a  great 
many  circulars,"  calling  attention  to  the 
advantages  of  the  establishment.  John 
Dickens's  financial  difficulties  increased, 
tradesmen  became  pertinacious  in  their 
claims  for  a  settlement  of  long-standing 
debts  which  could  not  be  met,  until  at 
last  the  father  was  arrested  and  lodged 
in  a  debtors'  prison — events  which  the 
novelist  afterward  vividly  recalled,  and 
which  will  be  found  duly  set  forth  in 
David  CoppcrHcld.  It  was  at  this  awk- 
ward juncture  that  some  relatives  of  the 
family,  named  Lamert,  realising  that  an 
opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  poor, 
neglected  lad  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
found  him  an  occupation  in  their  black- 
ing manufactury  (started  in  opposition  to 
the  famous  Warren),  and  here  he  earned 
a  few  shillings  a  week  by  covering  and 
labelling  pots  of  paste-l)lacking !  While 
infinitely  preferable  to  a  state  of  enforced 
idleness,  under  demoralising  conditions, 
the  boy's  experience  during  what  is 
usually  referred  to  as  **the  blacking-bottle 
period"  forever  remained  a  terrible 
nightmare,  and  the  novelist  pointedly  re- 
ferred to  that  unhappy  time  when,  in 
Dai'id  Copperficld,  he  observed  that   no 
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one  could  express  **the  secret  agony"  of 
his  soul  as  he  sank  into  the  companion- 
ship of  those  by  whom  he  was  then  sur- 
rounded, and  felt  his  "early  hopes  of 
growing  up  to  be  a  learned  and  distin- 
guished man"  crushed  in  his  breast.  In 
respect  of  a  miserable  and  neglected  boy- 
hood, Alphonse  Daudet  suffered  as  did 
Charles  Dickens,  and,  phcenix-like,  both 
emerged  triumphantly  from  the  ashes  of 
what,  to  them,  appeared  to  be  a  cruel  con- 
flagration of  their  desires  and  aspira- 
tions. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ordeal 
of  poverty,  with  its  unhappy  accompani- 
ments, had  counteracting  advantages  in 
the  case  of  Charles  Dickens;  his  natural 


abilities  were  sharpened,  as  well  as  his 
powers  of  observation,  his  excellent 
memory  enabling  him  in  after  years  to 
record  those  actualities  of  life  which 
render  his  books  a  perpetual  joy  and  de- 
light. Fortunately,  brighter  days  were  in 
store.  The  elder  Dickens  (in  whom  it  is 
easy  to  detect  glimpses  of  Mr.  Micawber) 
was  in  a  position  to  send  Charles  to  a 
reputable  school  in  the  Hampstead  Road, 
known  as  Wellington  House  Academy 
(still  standing),  where  he  remained  two 
years,  and  on  leaving  it  he  entered  an- 
other scholastic  establishment  near 
Brunswick  Square,  there  completing  his 
studies,  rudimentary  at  the  best. 


CHARLES    DICKENS  —  ht  €1LL 
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The  year  1827  proved  a  memorable 
one  for  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  for 
then  it  was  that  he,  in  his  fifteenth  year, 
"began  life,"  first  as  a  clerk  in  a  lawyer's 
office  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  then  acting  in 
a  similar  capacity  for  a  firm  of  attorneys 
in  Gray's  Inn,  where  his  weekly  salary 
amounted  to  something  under  a  sov- 
ereign. As  was  his  wont,  he  made 
mental  memoranda  of  his  environment, 
noting  the  manners,  customs,  and  pecu- 
liarities of  lawyers,  their  clerks  and  cli- 
ents, for  the  result  of  which  one  needs 
only  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  immortal 
Pickwick,     His  father,  who  had  left  the 


Navy  Pay  Office,  turned  his  attention  to  ^ 
journalism,  and  at  this  time  had  become  * 
a  newspaper  parliamentary  reporter. 
Charles,  craving  for  a  similar  occupation, 
in  which  he  believed  there  might  be  an 
opening  for  greater  things,  resolutely  de- 
termined to  study  shorthand,  and  became 
an  assiduous  attendant  at  the  British 
Museum.  His  persevering  struggle  with 
the  mysteries  of  stenography  were  re- 
called when  recording  David  Copper- 
field's  experience — a  struggle  resulting 
in  ultimate  victory.  Following  in  his 
father's  footsteps,  he,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, succeeded  in  obtaining  an  appoint- 
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DICKENS  S   FAVOURITE  RAVEN. 


The  original  of  "Grip"  in  Barnaby  Rudge.      After  death  the  famous 
bird  was  stuffed,  and  when  sold  at  the  Dickens  sale  it  realised  £126. 


*•  *I  make  him  come?'  cried  Barnaby,  point- 
ing to  the  bird.  'Him,  who  never  goes  to 
sleep,  or  so  much  as  winks!  Why,  any  time 
of  night,  you  may  see  his  eyes  in  my  dark 
room,    shining   like   two   sparks.      And    every 


night,  and  all  night  too,  he's  broad  awake, 
talking  to  himself,  thinking  what  he  shall  do 
to-morrow,  where  we  shall  go,  and  what  he 
shall  steal,  and  hide,  and  bury.  /  make  him 
come!    Ha,  ha,  ha!'" — Barnahy  Rudge. 


CHARLES     DICKENS     READING     "THE     CHIMES"     TO     HIS     FRIENDS    AT    58    LINCOLN'S    INN    FIELDS. 
MONDAY,    THE    2D    OF    DECEMBER,     1844. 

From  the  engraving  by  C.  H.  Jeens,  after  the  original  sketch  by  Daniel  Maclise,  R.A. 


"An   occasion   rather   memorable,    in   which 
was  the  germ  of  those  readings  to  larger  audi- 


ences by  which,  as  much  as  by  his  books,  the 
world  knew  him  y^  ^^^  ^^^^^  life." 


FAC-SIMILE   OF   A    PORTION    OF    THE    MANUSCRIPT  OF  THE  LAST  PAGE  OF  "THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN 
DROOD,"   WRITTEN  BY  DICKENS  JUNE  8,    187O. 


ment  as  a  reporter  in  the  press  gallery  at 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  was 
presently  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
skilful  shorthand  writer  among  the  many 
so  engaged  there. 

Dickens  had  just  attained  his  majority 
when,  in  1833,  he  essayed  to  venture  into 
the  realm  of  fiction.  He  has  himself  re- 
lated how,  one  evening  at  twilight,  he 
stealthily  entered  "a  dark  court"  in  Fleet 
Street  (it  was  Johnson's  Court),  and, 
with  fear  and  trembling,  dropped  into  *'a 
dark  letter-box"  the  manuscript  of  his 
first  paper — a  humorous  sketch  entitled, 
"A  Dinner  at  Poplar  Walk"  (afterward 
called  "Mr.  Minns  and  His  Cousin") ; 
and  how,  when  it  "appeared  in  all  the 
glory  of  print,"  he  walked  down  to  West- 
minster Hall,  and  turned  into  it  for  half- 
an-hour,  because  (he  explains)  his  eyes 
"were  so  dimmed  with  joy  and  pride, 
that  they  could  not  bear  the  street,  and 
were  not  fit  to  be  seen  there."  To  this 
initial  effort  (which  was  published  in  the 
old  Monthly  Magazine,  December,  1833), 
there  is  a  slight  reference  in  the  forty- 
second  chapter  of  David  Copperfield, 
where  the  youthful  hero  intimates  that  he 
"wrote  a  little  something,  in  secret,  and 
sent  it  to  a  magazine,  and  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  magazine."  His  journeys 
across  country  by  coach  or  postchaise, 
when  reporting  for  his  newspaper'  (the 
Morning  Chronicle),  proved  invaluable 
from  a  literarf  standpoint,  inasmuch  as 


those  expeditions  by  day  and  night  and 
in  all  seasons  afforded  him  special  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  human  idiosyncra- 
sies, as  he  necessarily  came  into  contact 
with  "all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men." 
The  success  of  his  little  paper  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine  induced  him  to  try  his 
hand  at  others  for  gratuitous  publication 
in  the  same  journal.  They  bore  no  sig- 
nature until  the  sixth  sketch  appeared, 
when  he  adopted  the  curious  pseudonym 
of  "Boz;"  this  had  for  some  time  pre- 
viously been  to  him  a  familiar  household 
word,  as  it  was  the  nickname  of  his 
youngest  brother,  Augustus,  whom  (in 
honour  of  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  one 
of  his  favourite  books)  he  had  dubbed 
Moses,  which  being  facetiously  pro- 
nounced through  the  nose  became  Boses, 
and  being  shortened  became  Boz.  The 
time  had  now  arrived  when  he  considered 
himself  justified  in  endeavouring  to  in- 
crease his  stipend  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Morning  Chronicle  by  offering  to  con- 
tribute to  its  pages  a  similar  series  of 
sketches,  for  which  he  should  be  remu- 
nerated, and  the  proposal  was  acceded  to. 
Accordingly,  we  find  several  papers, 
signed  **Boz,"  in  the  Evening  Chronicle, 
an  offshoot  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
Some  of  his  sketches  of  "Scenes  and 
Characters"  (signed  "Tibbs")  appeared 
simultaneously  in  BelVs  Life  in  London, 
and  a  couple  also  in  The  Library  of  Fic- 
tion, edited  by  Charles  Whitehead.  Early 
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in  1836  Dickens  collected  together  a 
number  of  these  bright  little  articles  and 
stories,  and  sold  the  copyright  for  £100 
to  Macrone,  who  published  them  in  two 
volumes  under  the  title  of  Sketches  by 
B02, 

Although  remarkable  for  their  humour 
and  originality,  the  **Boz"  sketches  were 
presently  to  be  eclipsed  by  a  work  which 
immediately  took  the  world  by  storm,  and 
upon  which  the  reputation  of  Dickens 
securely  rests.  I  allude  to  the  ever-fasci- 
nating Pickzvick  Papers,  and  perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  circumstance  in  con- 
nection therewith  is  the  fact  that  the  au- 
thor was  then  only  three-and-twenty,  his 
book  rapidly  achieving  a  degree  of  popu- 
larity which  we  cannot  but  regard  as 
astounding  even  in  these  days  of  large 
editions.  The  Pickwick  Papers  origi- 
nated in  this  way :  The  junior  partner  of 
what  was  then  a  young  publishing  house, 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  (now  a  lead- 
ing London  firm),  called  upon  the  rising 
author  at  his  rooms  in  FurnivaFs  Inn 
with  a  proposition  that  he  should  furnish 
the  letterpress  for  a  "monthly  some- 
thing" that  should  be  a  vehicle  for  certain 
sporting  plates  by  a  humorous  draughts- 
man named  Seymour.  The  first  idea  of  a 
sort  of  Nimrod  Club  did  not  appeal  to 


THE    STUDY    AT   GAD  S    HILL. 


CHARLES    DICKENS,    HIS    WIFE    AND    HER    SISTER. 

From  a  pencil  drawing  by  Daniel  Maclise, 
R.A.,  in  1843,  a  few  years  after  the  marriage 
of  Dickens. 

Dickens,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  he 
was  no  sportsman,  and  it  was  therefore 
eventually  decided  that,  having  agreed  to 
supply  the  text,  he  should  exercise  a  free 
hand,  allowing  the  illustrations  to  arise 
naturally  from  the  text.  To  give  a  com- 
plete ** History"  of  the  Pickzvick  Papers 
would  occupy  considerable  space.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  book  was  issued  in  shil- 
ling monthly  parts  (1836-37),  then  a 
favourite  method  of  publishing  novels, 
and  consistently  adopted  by  Dickens; 
that  it  was  illustrated  by  means  of  etch- 
ings; that  the  sale  of  the  first  few  num- 
bers was  so  small  that  both  publishers  and 
author  were  in  despair ;  and  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  work  was  assured  as  soon  as 
Sam  Weller  made  his  first  bow  to  Xh^. 
public — a  character  which,  by  reason  of 
its  freshness  and  originality,  called  forth 
such  admiration  that  the  sale  of  ensuing 
numbers  increased  until  a  circulation  of 
forty  thousand  copies  was  attained  !  The 
creation  of  Sam  Weller,  therefore,  was 
the  turning-point  in  Dickens's'  fortune, 
and  so  great  became  the  popularity  of  the 
book  that  the  name  oi  Pickzvick  was  be- 
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stowed  by  enterprising  tradesmen  upon 
their  newest  goods,  while  portraits  of 
Dickens  himself  were  in  the  ascendant. 
People  of  every  degree,  young  and  old, 
revelled  in  the  pages  of  the  Pickwick 
Papers — judges  on  the  bench  as  well  as 
boys  in  the  street — and  we  are  reminded 
of  Carlyle's  anecdote  of  a  solemn  clergy- 
man who,  as  he  left  the  room  of  a  sick 
person  to  whom  he  had  been  administer- 
ing ghostly  consolation,  heard  the  invalid 
ejaculate,  "Well,  thank  God,  Pickiinck 
[the  monthly  number]  will  be  out  in  ten 
days,  anyway !" 

The  identity  of  the  author  of  Pickzvick, 
by  the  bye,  was  not  disclosed  until  that 
work  was  nearly  completed.  It  had 
given  rise  to  much  conjecture  until  the 
name  of  the  young  writer  was  at  length 
revealed,  when  the  following  "Im- 
promptu" appeared  in  Bentley's  Miscel- 
lany: 

Who  the  dickens  **Boz"  could  be 

Puzzled  many  a  learned  elf, 
Till  time  revealed  the  mystery, 

And  *'Boz"  appeared  as  Dickens's  self. 

As  soon  as  the  first  number  of  the 
Pickwick  Papers  was  launched  (that  is, 
in  April,  1836),  its  author  took  unto  him- 
self a  wife,  the  bride  being  Miss  Cathe- 
rine Thomson  Hogarth,  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr.  George  Hogarth,  his  fellow- 
worker  on  the  Morning  Chronicle,  By 
her  he  had  several  children,  and  among 
those  surviving  are  Mrs.  Kate  Perugini, 


a  clever  painter,  and  Mr.  Henry  Fielding 
Dickens,  the  eminent  K.C.  Mrs.  Dickens 
survived  her  husband  nine  years  and  five 
months. 

Before  the  last  of  the  twenty  numbers 
of  Pickivick  was  launched  the  author  be- 
came a  public  favourite.  Certain  sage 
prophets  foretold  that  as  "Boz"  had  risen 
like  a  rocket,  he  would  of  a  surety  fall 
like  the  stick.  But,  as  events  proved, 
they  were  wrong,  for  Dickens  not  only 
became  the  most  popular  novelist  of  the 
thirties  and  forties,  but,  by  the  sheer 
strength  of  his  genius,  maintained  that 
supremacy.  Story  after  story  flowed  from 
his  pen,  each  characterised  by  originality 
of  conception,  each  instinct  with  a  love  of 
humanity  in  its  humblest  form,  each 
noteworthy  for  its  humour  and  its  pathos, 
and  nearly  every  one  "a  novel  with  a  pur- 
pose," having  in  view  the  exposure  of 
some  great  social  evil  and  its  ultimate  sup- 
pression. Following  Pickwick  came 
Oliver  Tzvist,  attacking  the  poor  laws 
and  ''Bumbledom;"  Nicholas  Nickleby, 
marking  down  the  cheap  boarding- 
schools  of  Yorkshire;  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop  and  Barnaby  Rudge,  Martin  Chus- 
clewit,  Dombey  and  Son,  David  Copper- 
field,  Bleak  House,  holding  up  to  ridicule 
and  contempt  the  abuse  of  chancery 
practice;  Little  Dorrit,  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  Great  Expectations,  Our  Jifutual 
Friend;  and,  finally,  the  unfinished  frag- 
ment of  The  Mystery  of  Edztnn  Drood, 
to  which  Longfellow  referred  as  "cer- 
tainly one  of  his  most  beautiful  works,  if 
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not  the  most  beautiful  of  all."  Of  his 
many  minor  writings,  special  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  attractive  series  of 
Christmas  books,  the  first  of  which,  A 
Christmas  Carol,  has  become  almost  a 
text-book,  and  we  know  that,  by  the  read- 
ing aloud  of  this  touching  little  allegory 
to  enthusiastic  aujliences,  Sir  Squire 
Bancroft  has  afforded  substantial  aid  to 
many  deserving  charities.  Dickens  is 
appropriately  termed  "the  Apostle  of 
Christmas,"  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  his  Yuletide  stories  were  the  pio- 
neers of  Christmas  literature. 

Having  thus  briefly  reviewed  the  lit- 
erary career  of  Charles  Dickens,  it  be- 
comes almost  essential  to  consider  him 
from  a  personal  and  social  point  of  view, 
in  order  to  thoroughly  realise  what  man- 
ner of  man  he  was.  Referring  to  his  per- 
sonal characteristics,  Forster  says  that  to 
his  friends  (and  their  name  is  legion), 
Dickens  was  "the  pleasantest  of  com- 
panions, with  whom  they  forgot  that  he 
had  ever  written  anything,  and  felt  only 
the  charm  which  a  nature  of  such  capa- 
city for  supreme  enjoyment  causes  every 
one  around  it  to  enjoy.  His  talk  was  un- 
affected and  natural ;  never  bookish  in  the 
smallest  degree.  He  was  quite  up  to  the 
average  of  well-read  men,  but  as  there 
was  no  ostentation  of  it  in  his  writing,  so 
neither  was  there  in  his  conversation. 
This  was  so  attractive  because  so  keenly 
observant,  and  lighted  up  with  so  many 
touches  of  humorous  fancy;  but  with 
every  possible  thing  to  give  relish  to  it, 
there  were  not  many  things  to  bring 
away."  He  thoroughly  endorsed  the 
axiom  that  "what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  well."  He  was  most  meth- 
odical in  his  habits,  and  energetic  to  a  de- 
gree. "In  quick  and  varied  sympathy,  in 
ready  adaptation  to  every  whim  and 
humour,  in  help  to  any  mirth  or  game,  he 
stood  for  a  dozen  men.  .  .  .  His  versatility 
made  him  unique."  Concerning  the  nov- 
elist's personality,  the  following  testi- 
mony has  recently  been  placed  on  record 
by  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  a  surviving 
member  of  the  "Dickens  Brigade"  of 
young  men  who  revered  him  as  "the  Mas- 
ter": "I  say  advisedly  there  was,  and 
never  could  be,  so  genial,  amiable,  unaf- 
fected and  untiring  a  person  in  his  treat- 
ment of  friends  and  guests.  He  was 
always  eager  to  listen  rather  than  to 
speak — ^to  take  a  second  or  third  place; 


more  anxious  to  hear  rather  than  to  tell 
an  amusing  story.  His  very  presence 
was  enough,  with  the  bright,  radiant  face, 
the  glowing,  searching  eyes,  which  had  a 
language  of  their  own,  and  the  expressive 
mouth.  You  could  see  the  gleam  of  a 
humorous  thought  first  twinkling  there, 
and  had  a  certain  foretaste  and  even 
understanding  of  what  was  coming ;  then 
it  spread  downward — ^the  mobile  muscles 
of  his  cheek  began  to  quiver ;  then  it  came 
lower,  to  the  expressive  mouth,  working 
under  shelter  of  the  grizzled  moustache ; 
then,  finally,  thus  prepared  for,  came  the 
humorous  utterance  itself!" 

Dickens  was  intensely  fond  of  the 
drama,  as  evidenced  not  only  by  the  fre- 
quent reference  in  his  writings  to  theatres 
and  actors,  but  by  the  fact  that  he  him- 
self was  an  actor  of  an  exceptionally  high 
order,  and  it  is  conceded  that  had  he 
adopted  the  stage  as  a  profession  he 
would  have  attained  first  rank.  Indeed, 
it  was  by  the  merest  accident  that  he  did 
not  enter  the  profession,  for,  when  he 
was  about  twenty,  he  applied  for  an  en- 
gagement to  the  stage-manager  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  and  an  appointment  was 
made,  which  Dickens  failed  to  keep  on 
account  of  a  terrible  bad  cold.  After  that 
he  never  resumed  the  idea.  In  later  years 
he  became  the  leading  spirit  of  a  wonder- 
ful company  of  amateur  actors,  who,  on 
one  occasion,  performed  before  hei*  late 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  by  special  re- 
quest. Sir  John  Tenniel  is  now  the  sole 
survivor  of  that  merry  confraternity. 

As  a  reader,  too,  Dickens  stood  pre- 
eminent. It  has  lately  transpired  that  his 
very  first  public  reading  took  place,  early 
in  the  fifties,  at  Chatham,  in  aid  of  the 
Rochester  and  Chatham  Mechanics'  In- 
stitution, and  the  subject  of  the  reading 
was  the  Christmas  Carol  He  gave  pub- 
lic readings  from  his  own  works  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  America,  and  an  enter- 
taining account  of  these  tours  may  be 
found  in  Mr.  (Jeorge  Dolby's  volume, 
Charles  Dickens  as  I  Knew  Him. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mental 
tension  caused  by  .these  readings  (which 
covered  a  period  of  some  fifteen  years), 
supplemented  by  the  strain  of  literary 
and  editorial  labours,  curtailed  the  bril- 
liant career  of  England's  greatest  novel- 
ist. It  was  at  his  charming  rural  retreat, 
Gad's  Hill  Place,  near  Rochester  (his 
home  from  1856) ,  that  Charles  Dickens 
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breathed  his  last  on  June  9,  1870,  in  his 
fifty-ninth  year.  "Before  the  news  of 
his  death  even  reached  the  remoter  parts 
of  England,"  says  Forster,  "it  had  been 
flashed  across  Europe ;  was  known  in  the 
distant  continents  of  India,  Australia  and 
America;  and  not  in  English-speaking 
communities  only,  but  in  every  country 
of  the  civilised  earth,  had  awakened  grief 
and  sympathy.  In  his  own  land  it  was  as 
if  a  personal  bereavement  had  befallen 
every  one."  Although  he  himself  would 
have  preferred  to  lie  in  the  small  grave- 
yard under  the  ancient  wall  of  Rochester 


Castle,  or  in  the  pretty  Kentish  church- 
yards of  Cobham  or  Shome,  public  senti- 
ment favoured  the  suggestion  that  the 
mortal  remains  of  Charles  Dickens 
should  be  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey; 
and  there,  in  Poets'  Comer,  they  were 
laid  to  rest,  quietly  and  unostentatiously. 
What  Carlyle  said  of  Jiim  a  few  days  later 
will  meet  with  universal  acceptance : 

"The  good,  the  gentle,  high-gifted, 
ever-friendly,  noble  Dickensr— every  inch 
of  him  an  Honest  Man." 

F.  G.  Kitton. 


THE  LIVING  MUS£ 

Horace  calls  no  more  to  me, 

Homer  in  the  dust-heap  lies: 
I  have  found  my  Odyssey 
In  the  lightness  of  her  glee, 
In  the  laughter  of  her  eyes. 

Ovid's  page  is  thumbed   no  more. 

E'en  Catullus  has  no  choice ! 
There  is  endless,  precious  lore. 
Such  as  I  ne'er  knew  before. 
In  the  music  of  her  voice. 

Breath  of  hyssop  steeped  in  wine. 

Breath  of  violets  and  furze. 
Wild-wood  roses,  Grecian  myrrhs. 
All  these  perfumes  do  combine 
In  that  maiden  breath  of  hers. 

Nay,  I  look  not  at  the  skies. 

Nor  the  sun  that  hill-ward  slips, 
For  the  day  lives  or  it  dies 
In  the  laughter  of  her  eyes, 
In  the  music  of  her  lips ! 

Harold  MacGrath, 
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WARWICK  OF  THE   KNOBS 


A  Story  of  Stringtown   County 
BY  JOHN  URI  LLOYD 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE    CHARGE    AGAINST    WARWICK. 

Warwick  was  taken  to  the  county  seat  of 
Stringtown  County  and  then  direct  to  the 
home  of  the  provost-marshal.  No  introduc- 
tion was  necessary,  for  the  men  had  known 
each  other  from  childhood.  Both  had  been 
born  and  reared  in  that  county,  the  ancestors 
of  both  had  toiled  to  clear  the  land,  and  on 
that  same  land  they  had  fought  the  Indian 
and  the  wild  beast. 

Having  entered  the  room,  the  prisoner  was 
invited  to  be  seated.  Only  Warwick  and  the 
provost-marshal  were  present,  for  the  soldiers 
remained  outside. 

"And  now,  James,  may  I  know  why  I  have 
been  arrested?"  Warwick  asked  coldly,  his 
look  severe. 

"By  order  of  the  general." 

"The  charge?" 

"Treason." 

Instantly  the  mind  of  Warwick  reverted  to 
the  guest  who  sat  behind  the  door  at  the  time 
of  Dr.  John's  visit,  and  he  decided  at  once 
that  this  man  had  been  the  informer.  Indigna- 
tion shook  him,  for  to  a  Kentuckian  such  a 
breach  of  hospitality  was  despicable.  But  he 
gave  no  outward  expression  or  intimation  of 
his  suspicion. 

"James,  you  have  sworn  to  do  these  things, 
much  to  your  discredit,  too.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  go  into  the  Northern  army,  and  let 
foreigners  slip  around  our  Stringtown  County 
roads  and  arrest  your  old  friends  ?" 

"Be  patient,  Mr.  Warwick,"  replied  the 
marshal  in  a  conciliatory  tone;  "things  may 
not  be  as  bad  as  you  anticipate.  You  are  too 
old  to  attempt  to  serve  the  Confedera<y.  You 
are  also  a  minister,  and,  being  a  man  of  peace, 
need  not  concern  yourself  in  the  troublesome 
affairs  that  now  disturb  the  coimtry.  Be 
thoughtful  of  your  own  interests;  leave  the 
settleoaent  of  these  temporal  matters  to  other 
hands.  You  have  been  arrested  by  me,  it  is 
true,  but  because  of  a  positive  order  from  my 
superior.  Is  it  not  better  for  you  that  I,  an 
old  friend,  hold  this  position  than  that  an  in- 
different outsider  were  provost-marshal  of 
Stringtown  'County  ?" 


"What  is  the  full  charge  against  me?" 
asked  Warwick,  ignoring  the  subject  under 
discussion. 

"The  charge,  Mr.  Warwick,  is  that  you 
sympathised  with  the  South;  that  you  have 
openly  prayed  for  the  rebel  cause  and  have 
sung  rebel  songs  before  the  people." 

"The  man  who  says  that  I  sympathise  with 
the  South  tells  the  truth.  I  have  two  sons  in 
the  Confederate  Army,  and  my  hope  is  that 
their  cause  may  succeed.  I  believe  it  just  and 
right.  But  the  man  who  says  that  in  public 
I  sang  rebel  songs  lies,  for  in  public  and 
private  I  sing  only  the  sacred  songs  of  God. 
When  was  it,  sir,  that  it  is  charged  I  sang 
these  worldly  songs?" 

"It  is  said  that  while  preaching  you  openly 
proclaim  yourself  a  rebel,  that  you  pray  for 
the  rebels,  and  then,  too,  while  in  the  pulpit, 
that  you  sang  rebel  songs." 

"James,  that  is  a  lie.  You  know  that  in 
the  sacred  house  of  God  I  preach  only  the 
word  of  God.  Shame,  shame  on  you,  to  listen 
to  such  a  charge.  You  know  me  well  and 
know  that  before  these  things  would  be  done 
by  me  my  tongue  should  be  torn  from  its 
roots.    Who  makes  the  charge?" 

"The  charge  is  made  by  the  general,  who 
bases  his  order  for  your  arrest  on  the  sworn 
testimony  of  witnesses  who  stand  ready  to 
testify  thereto." 

"And  who  may  these  witnesses  be?"  asked 
Warwick,  for  it  was  now  evident  that  he  had 
wrongfully  suspected  his  guest. 

"William  and  his  wife,  black  William,  your 
former  slaves." 

Until  this  time  no  one  would  have  supposed 
from  Warwick's  tone  of  voice  or  demeanour 
that  he  was  at  all  disturbed,  that  even  then 
the  troop  of  soldiers  without  were  awaiting 
their  prisoner.  But  at  the  last  words  of  the 
provost-marshal  he  lost  his  self-possession  and 
sprang  from  his  chair. 

^y  the  Eternal,"  he  cried,  "and  has  it 
come  to  this,  a  citizen  of  Stringtown  County 
while  preaching  the  word  of  God  arrested  like 
a  common  criminal,  led  from  his  family  like 
a  thief,  paraded  through  this  town  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  a  sight  for  all  beholders,  on  the 
charge  of  treason  made  by  a  nxggerVj^^^ 
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The  provost-marshal  attempted  to  reply,  but 
Warwick  would  brook  no  interference. 

"You  sent  a  troop  of  foreigners,  Dutch, 
Irish  and  Northerners  mixed,  to  do  this  vil- 
lainous work,  sir.  They  did  not  even  know 
me — me,  a  Warwick,  sir,  born  and  reared  in 
this  very  county.  Had  you  asked  your 
Stringtown  County  recruits  to  perform  the 
deed  you  would  have  asked  in  vain,  sir,  and 
you,  James,  were  ashamed  to  lead  the  gang. 
You  discredit  the  land  of  your  birth,  you  dis- 
grace your  own  people  and  your  own  kindred 
by  such  an  infamous  deed,  done  on  the  word 
of  a  nigger" 

Not  in  the  least  disturbed,  the  marshal  re- 
plied :  "I  did  the  bidding  of  my  superiors,  and 
it  pained  me  deeply,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  War- 
wick, but  the  order  came.    I  had  to  obey." 

"On  the  testimony  of  a  nigger,  whose  par- 
ents my  father  bought  to  save  them  from 
going  further  South,"  Warwick  sneered. 

"That  does  not  concern  us  now.  Be  calm, 
Mr.  Warwick." 

"It  concerns  me,  sir.  The  injustice  and 
wrong  makes  my  blood  boil." 

He  shook  his  clenched  hand  at  the  marshal, 
and  then,  pointing  his  finger  toward  the  North, 
vehemently  added: 

"When  New  York  State  freed  her  niggers 
she  did  so  gradually,  in  order  that  time  might 
be  given  their  owners  to  remove  the  able- 
bodied  slaves  to  the  South.  The  parents  of 
that  'William*  were  of  a  New  York  gang,  led 
by  a  New  York  slave  dealer,  and  he  begged 
my  father  to  buy  them  both.  This  my  father 
did,  partly  out  of  pity,  and  you  know  the 
rest.  This  same  North  that  sold  us  all  our 
slaves  and  pocketed  our  money  now  cry 
'traffic  in  human  flesh,'  and  send  armed  men 
to  steal  them  back,  steal  them,  sir;  and  now 
they  teach  the  descendants  of  those  same 
slaves  to  concoct  villainous  tales  concerning 
their  lifelong  protectors  and  rightful  owners 
— tales  that  shame  the  devil,  sir." 

"Enough,  enough,  Warwick;  enough  of 
this.  You  may  rest  assured  that  I,  your  old 
friend,  would  never  have  ordered  your  arrest. 
I  have  known  that  you  are  a  rebel  sympathiser. 
Have  I  not  left  you  in  peace?" 

"I  make  no  denial  of  my  love  for  the  South- 
ern cause." 

"I  know  that  two  of  your  sons  are  in  the 
rebel  army." 
"Yes,  and  Warwick  is  proud  of  it." 
"Kentucky  is  under  martial    law,   and  yet 
I  did  not  disturb  you." 

"We  were  boys  together,  James,  but  now 
our  paths  separate.    I  have  looked  for  you  and 


your  soldiers  day  and  night  I  have  schooled 
my  children  to  anticipate  my  arrest  and  to  be 
prepared  for  my  transportation  to  the  North. 
Even  my  daughter,  who  shrinks  from  a  clap 
of  thunder,  was  ever  ready  for  the  home 
guards,  and  to-day  she  met,  as  should  a  War- 
wick, this  crisis,  which  bids  men  be  men  and 
bids  children  be  ready  for  the  worst  But 
yet,  James,  I  did  not  look  for  arrest  on  a 
charge  made  by  a  nigger.  Shame  on  you, 
James,  for  this." 

"Here  are  the  orders,"  was  the  reply.  "I 
simply  carry  them  out  Mr.  Warwick,  I  am 
directed  to  send  you  to  Covington  to-morrow, 
from  whence  you  will  be  at  once  transferred 

to  Camp  Chase,  unless " 

"Unless  what?" 
"Unless  you  take  the  oath." 
"Burbridge's  iron-clad  oath?" 
"Yes." 

"Never,  James,  never.     Send  me  to  Camp 
Chase,  Johnston's  Island,  anywhere;  never  will 
I  take  that  despot's  oath." 
"It  is  but  a  promise  to  be  loyal." 
"It  is  more,  James,  and  you  know  it.     By 
that  oath  I  promise  allegiance  to  the  North, 
not  to  the  United  States,  for  there  are  now 
no  United  States.     This  oath  also  makes  me 
promise  not  to  help  a  Southern  soldier  in  dis- 
tress by  shelter,  food,  even  a  drink  of  water. 
I  must  promise,  James,  to  turn  my  own  chil- 
dren from  my  home,  be  it  night  or  day.     By 
this  oath  I  swear  to  drive  my  neighbour  from 
my  door,  to  become  a  traitor  to  my  principles. 
James,   you   know    that    I   believe   in    States' 
Rights;  that  I  believe,  too,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion offers  no  barrier  against  the  South  seced- 
ing from  what  is  now  a  distasteful  affiliation; 
that  this  privilege  and  the  right  to  property 
earned,  and  earnestly  earned,  heired  or  pur- 
chased,  is  the  cause  the  Confederates  plead 
by  battle." 

"That  is  not  the  subject  which  concerns  us 
now,  Mr.  Warwick.  No  good  can  come  from 
a  discussion  such  as  this.  The  day  of  argu- 
ment has  passed.  It  is  war  now,  and  to  the 
strongest  history  will  give  the  right." 

"But  not  to  be  diverted,"  Warwick  contin- 
ued. 

"God  help  our  unhappy  land  if  despotic 
might  prevail  over  right  God  help  the  negro 
when  the  vindictive  invader  tears  hin^from 
his  watchful  owner's  care  and  throws  him 
helpless  on  the  world.  But  yet,  James,  if  these 
things  be  ordained,  so  must  they  be.  The 
Book  says:  *I  make  peace  and  create  evil.  I, 
the  Lord,  do  all  these  things.' " 
Warwick  strode  back  and  forth  across  the 
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room,  but  to  this  last  remark  the  provost- 
marshal  made  no  reply,  seemingly  awaiting 
the  subsidence  of  his  prisoner's  indignation. 

After  a  time  the  preacher  stopped.  "I  am 
ready,  sir,  for  Camp  Chase." 

"Mr.  Warwick,"  spoke  the  officer  in  a  kind 
tone,  "is  this  course  wise?  Do  you  help  the 
South,  do  you  benefit  yourself,  do  you  serve 
your  God  by  such  a  rash  decision?" 

"To  Camp  Chase,  I  say.  James,  do  your 
duty.  Men  there  are  in  Camp  Chase  to  whom 
the  word  of  God  may  be  preached.  Men  there 
are  in  Stringtown  County  to  whom  Warwick 
may  well  teach  a  lesson." 

"Be  It  as  you  decide,  Mr.  Warwick;  but 
yet  I  sec  no  just  reason  why  you  should  not 
take  this  oath  and  then  in  peace  go  to  your 
home.     It  pains  me  deeply  to " 

"Go  on.    Do  not  hesitate." 

"To  lock  a  man  like  you  even  for  one  night 
in  the  Stringtown  County  Jail.  It  pains  me 
very  deeply." 

"It  need  not,  sir.  You  know  the  Warwicks, 
you  know  their  record.  With  gun  over  their 
shoulder  and  Bible  under  their  arm  they 
fought  and  prayed  their  way  through  the  wil- 
derness to  the  wilds  of  northern  Kentucky. 
They  also  helped  carve  out  the  States  north 
o-f  the  Ohio— helped  to  give  the  invaders  who 
now  oppress  us  their  very  homes.  From  this 
county  of  Stringtown  men— Warwicks,  too, 
James — shouldered  their  muskets  and  marched 
down  the  ridge  where  now  runs  the  String- 
town  Pike  to  defend  old  Fort  Washington, 
where  Cincinnati  stands  now.  And  from  this 
same  county  in  1813  went  men  to  fight  with 
Perry  in  Lake  Erie.  And  next,  sir,  String- 
town  County  men — a  full  company  from  this 
one  county,  sir ;  two  brothers  had  I  with  them 
— marched  to  Mexico  with  General  Scott  and 
our  own  brave  Butler,  of  Carroll  ton.  And 
Stringtown  County  men  fight  now  for  liberty 
—the  liberty  of  the  South.  They  fight  the 
tyrant,  sir — the  tyrant  they  helped  to  enthrone. 
Think  you,  sir,  that  I,  whose  forefathers  and 
brothers  did  these  things  of  old,  and  whose 
children  to-day  serve  with  John  Morgan,  shall 
shrink  from  sleeping  in  the  jail  of  Stringtown 
County?  Think  you,  James,  that  I,  who  trust 
in  God's  justice  and  heaven's  vengeance,  will 
rebel  against  the  will  of  the  All-wise  God, 
who  for  some  far-reaching  purpose  has  de- 
creed that  these  bitter  things  shall  be  my 
part?" 

"So  must  it  be,  Mr.  Warwick.  I  perceive 
that  word  of  mine  is  powerless  to  move  you. 
Farewell  until  to-morrow." 

That  night  Warwick  rested  behind  the  bars 


of  the  little  jail  which  faced  the  white-pillared 
court-house  in  the  county  seat  of  Stringtown 
County.  And  that  night,  for  the  first  time, 
came  to  Warwick,  as  by  a  flash,  the  fact  that 
the  next  day  would  be  the  first  Monday  after 
the  first  Sunday  that  followed  the  first  Satur- 
day. 

Then  there  came  to  his  mind  the  promise 
made  to  Dr.  John: 

"I  swear  that  the  Monday  night  following 
the  first  Sunday  that  follows  the  first  Satur- 
day of  next  month  Warwick  will  be  in  this 
room,  listening  for  the  tap  on  the  door." 

A  prisoner,  destined  for  Camp  Chase,  with 
but  one  day  between  himself  and  the  all- 
important  night,  Warwick  sat  alone  in  his  cell. 

Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  the  sentry  passed 
back  and  forth  before  the  jail;  and  tramp, 
tramp,  tramp,  all  night  when  not  on  his  knees, 
Warwick  moved  from  end  to  end  of  his  cell. 
Sleep  did  not  come  to  his  eyes,  for  his  mind 
was  racked  as  it  had  never  been  before.  On 
the  one  hand,  was  his  sworn  word  to  Dr. 
John;  on  the  other,  that  iron-clad  oath  of 
Burbridge.  The  first  he  must  not  break,  the 
second  he  could  not  take.  In  his  anguish  he 
had  prayed  to  his  God  for  strength,  for  light, 
for  help,  but  never  with  a  thought  other  than 
that  these  trials  were  for  the  best,  and  that 
God  would  guide  the  movements  of  His  ser- 
vant in  the  future  as  He  had  in  the  past. 
And  when  the  sentry  gave  place  to  the  relief 
guard  next  morning.  Warwick  in  his  cell,  com- 
posed, confident,  sternly  pious,  knelt  in  prayer, 
after  which  aloud  he  repeated  the  Scriptural 
text:  "But  if  a  man  live  many  days,  and  re- 
ioice  in  them  all,  yet  let  him  remember  the 
days  of  darkness,  for  they  shall  be  many." 

Instead  of  the  prisoner's  breakfast  being 
served  from  the  jailer's  house,  the  provost- 
marshal  directed  that  Warwick  be  brought  to 
his  own  home;  thus  he  ate  with  the  marshal 
and  his  family;  often  had  he  done  so  be- 
fore, but  never  under  circumstances  such  as 
these.  Not  less  fervently,  however,  than  on 
other  occasions  did  he  now  ask  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord  on  that  table  and  all  who  sat 
about  it.  Breakfast  over,  the  prisoner  was 
conducted  to  the  room  where  the  audience 
had  previously  been  held  with  the  provost- 
marshal,  who  now  opened  the  conversation. 

"Mr.  Warwick,  I  hope  that  mature  reflec- 
tion has  shown  you  the  folly  of  carrving  to 
the  extreme  your  decision  of  yesterday.  A 
very  painful  duty  it  will  be  to  me  should  you 
make  it  necessary  to  take  you  to  Covington, 
for  that  must  be  the  step  toward  Camp  Chase. 
Spare  me  this  unpleasant  task,  Mr.  Warwick," 
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"Jatnes,  I  have  pondered  deeply.  I  have 
called  on  the  Lord  for  light  and  strength. 
Not  once  did  my  eyes  close  last  night  in  sleep. 
I,  too,  wish  with  all  my  soul  to  be  spared  that 
journey  into  Ohio  as  a  prisoner." 

"Then  take  the  oath.  Be  sworn,  Warwick, 
and  depart  in  peace." 

"James,"  said  Warwick,  ignoring  the  sug- 
gestion, "may  I  not  go  home  on  furlough, 
advise  with  my  children,  consult  with  my 
friends,  attend  to  some  urgent  duties  that 
needs  must  be  done  and  return  to-morrow?" 

The  officer  shook  his  head. 

"On  my  word,  James.  The  word  of  a  War- 
wick was  never  broken.  I  promise  to  return 
to-morrow  morning,  and  either  take  your  oath 
or  go  to  Camp  Chase." 

"That  your  word  is  your  bond  I  know,  but 
I  am  powerless.  I  am  ordered  either  to  ad- 
minister to  you  the  oath  of  allegiance  or  this 
day  deliver  your  person  in  Covington.  I  have 
no  option,  Mr.  Warwick." 

"James,  if  any  man  had  told  me  yesterday 
that  this  day  I  should  have  humiliated  myself 
as  now  I  do,  I  should  have  frowned  the 
speaker  down.  But  I,  a  Warwick,  beg  you  to 
grant  me  a  favour;  just  a  single  day  at  home 
— one  night  more — ^James,  grant  me  one  night 
only  with  my  family,  and  then  away  with  me 
to  Camp  Chase  or  Johnston's  Island.  This 
one  favour,  James." 

"I  cannot  concede  even  that.  But  the 
oath  will  give  you  freedom  for  all  time,  for 
I  know  full  well  you  will  never  break  your 
word." 

Then  to  Warwick's  mind  came  with  painful 
forebodings  the  fact  that  unless  the  coming 
night  be  spent  at  home  he  must  break  his 
sworn  promise.  The  dialogfue  that  passed 
between  Dr.  John  and  himself  came  to  his 
mind. 

"Is  the  man  who  comes  in  secret  to  seek 
my  help  worth  a  life?" 

"Yes."      ' 

"Warwick's?" 

"Yes." 

"You  may  bring  him.  I  promise  that  the 
Monday  night  following  the  first  Sunday  that 
follows  the  first  Saturday  of  next  month 
Warwick  will  be  in  this  room,  listening  for 
the  tap  on  the  door.  I  swear  it,  John."  The 
time  was  now  at  hand ;  this  day's  night  would 
be  the  promised  night.  This  night  he  mt^t 
be  home.  Knowing  nothing  of  what  passed 
through  Warwick's  brain,  the  marshal  sat 
patiently  awaiting  his  decision,  unaware  that 
on    it    depended    events    of    importance    that 


concerned  General  Burbridge  more  than  an 
oath  taken  by  a  thousand  such  as  Preacher 
Warwick.  Had  the  provost-marshal  of  String- 
town  County  known  who  was  to  call  that 
night  at  Warwick's  home,  he  would  not  have 
hesitated  a  moment  in  taking  the  responsibility 
of  freeing  his  prisoner  and  next  in  laying  his 
plans  to  catch  the  nocturnal  guest. 

Warwick  paced  the  room.  He  strode  back 
and  forth,  back  and  forth,  while  still  the  pro- 
vost-marshal sat  patiently  hoping  that  the 
journey  to  Covington  might  be  spared  both 
Warwick  and  himself.  At  last  the  prisoner 
stopped. 

"James,"  he  said,  "must  I  go  away  without 
bidding  my  family  farewell  and  attending  to 
some  private  duties?  What  matters  it  to  Bur- 
bridge  whether  an  obscure  Kentucky  country 
preacher  begins  imprisonment  a  day  sooner 
or  a  day  later?    Give  me  this  one  day  longer." 

"It  cannot  be." 

"James,  God  knows  that  I  would  not  ask 
you  to  do  a  wrong;  but  cannot  you  honourably 
take  the  responsibility?  Cannot  you  say  to  your 
superior  that  you  knew  Warwick  would  live 
up  to  his  word  and  return  on  the  morrow, 
and  that,  knowing  this,  you  gave  him  one  day 
of  grace?  Remember  our  mothers,  our 
fathers,  our  school-boy  days  together,  James." 

The  officer  shook  his  head. 

"James,  a  Warwick  must  not  be  taken  to 
Camp  Chase  on  the  word  of  a  nigger.  You 
cannot  be  a  party  to  such  an  indignity;  go  to 
Burbridge  and  argue  this  point  with  him.  You 
are  an  attorney;  be  now  both  his  officer  add 
my  attorney;  draw  up  your  deed  transferring 
to  Burbridge  my  home,  farm,  everything  I 
own,  real  and  personal ;  make  me  a  pauper 
and  my  children  beggars,  but  spare  me  this 
dishonour.  Go  personally  and  say  all  of  this 
Warwick  offers  for  freedom,  and  return  with 
the  decision.  I  will  be  in  this  room  with  the 
deed.  If  the  word  yet  be  either  Burbridge's 
iron-clad  oath  or  Camp  Chase,  I  will  go  with 
you  a  pauper  prisoner.  But  if  I  be  not  here 
(and  death  only  shall  detain  me),  my  all  will 
be  Burbridge's  by  the  deed." 

"It  cannot  be." 

Then  Warwick  reverted  to  the  charge. 

"The  charge  is  false.  Never  did  I  sing  a 
rebel  song;  never  did  I  preach  a  sermon  in 
favour  of  the  rebels;  never  in  church  did  I 
pray  aloud  for  the  rebels.  The  charge  is 
false,  sir." 

The  marshal  stepped  to  the  door. 

"Bring  black  William  and  his  wife,"  he  said 
to  the  guard  in  waiting. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"disgrace   hangs  over  the   house  of   war- 
wick." 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  opened  and  two 
negroes  entered,  one  a  woman,  the  other  a 
man.  They  were  very  black  and  apparently 
about  the  age  of  Warwick.  That  they  knew 
the  occupant  of  the  room  and  in  turn  were 
known  by  him  was  evident;  but  while  War- 
wick with  head  aloft  gazed  at  them  sternly, 
they,  abashed,  looked  down  at  the  floor. 

"You  may  question  William,  Mr.  Warwick," 
said  the  provost-marshal. 

"I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir.  You 
are  hired  to  do  these  things." 

"William,"  said  the  marshal,  "your  former 
master  is  in  trouble  through  what  you  and 
your  wife  said  in  Covington." 

"  'Deed,  Marse  James,  I  doan  tole  nuffin*." 

"And  you?"  The  marshal  spoke  to  the 
woman. 

"I  doan  tole  nufRn',  lieidah." 

"How's  this,  William?  I  have  been  advised 
to  arrest  your  former  master  and  send  him 
to  Covington  on  charges  made  by  yourself  and 
wife.  The  officer  who  presented  the  order 
brought  you  with  him  to  give  the  evidence." 

"I  done  tole  de  truff  in  Cov'n'ton." 

"Tell  It  again,  William." 

"I  jest  preached  a  leetle  to  de  cullud  folks, 
like  de  marse  teached  me  to  do,  an'  sung  de 
ole  songs.  A  niggah  sojer  tole  nex'  day  dat 
I  wah  prayin'  fer  dc  rebels  an'  singin'  rebel 
songs,  an'  den  de  sojers  come  an'  took  me  up. 
De  cap'n  axed  me  who  done  gibe  me  de  sar- 
mon  an'  de  song,  an'  I  tole  him  Marse 
War'i'k  of  Stringtown  County.  Den  a  man 
wid  gole  shooldah  straps  took  a  book  an'  read 
de  name  ob  Marse  War'i'k  as  a  man  'spected 
ob  bcin'  a  rebel." 

"Was  it  a  large  leather  book  with  a  blue 
back?" 

"It  wah." 

"I  did  not  know  your  name  had  been  re- 
corded as  a  suspect,  Mr.  Warwick.  That  was 
done  by  no  consent  of  mine.  But,  Mr.  War- 
wick," and  now  the  provost-marshal  spoke 
very  earnestly,  "every  man  whose  name  is  in 
that  book  must  be  arrested  on  charge  or  sus- 
picion, and  must  either  take  the  oath  or  go 
to  Camp  Chase.    Go  on,  William." 

"De  nex'  I  knows  de  sojers  had  me  'n  de 
ole  woman  safe  in  de  lock-up.  Den  de  nex' 
mahnin'  dey  took  us  out,  an'  heah  we  am. 
I  doan  say  nuffin'  bad  'bout  good  ole  marse, 
an'  I  doan  spoke  nuffin'  but  de  truff." 


The  frown  deepened  on  the  brow  of  War- 
wick. 

"He  lies,  James.  I  never  taught  him  a  line 
of  a  rebel  song;  never  did  he  hear  me  preach 
or  pray  a  line  of  such  things.  Ask  him  to 
repeat  the  words." 

"Tell  us  what  you  preached  and  sung." 

"I'se  pow'ful  pious,  as  yo'  boff  knows,  an' 
when  de  spir't  comes  obah  me,  I  preaches  an' 
sings  and  exhoits  like  Marse  War'i'k  do,  fer 
I  hev  gone  to  meetin'  all  my  life,  an'  de  marse 
knows  et.  I  got  pow'ful  happy  dat  'vival 
night  an'  tole  dem  Cov'n'ton  sinnahs  dat  de 
dcbbil  ud  git  em  suah  lessen  dey  jump  in  de 
salbation  wagon,  jest  like  es  Marse  War'i'k 
tole  de  folks  down  in  de  ole  church  on  de 
creek.  Den  I  got  pow'ful  skeered  *bout  my- 
self, an'  I  shout  out,  'Lord,  forgib  me,  a  rebel 
sinnah ;  Lord,  forgib  me,  a  rebel  sinnah,'  jest 
es  Marse  War'i'k  do  ebery  second  Sunday 
yeah  in  an'  yeah  out.  Yo'  know  yo'  do, 
marse,"  William  appealed  directly  to  War- 
wick. 

"Go  on,  William.  Tell  us  about  the  rebel 
song  you  sung,"  ordered  the  marshal. 

"Sing  de  song,  Rach;  sing  de  song,  ole 
woman." 

Obedient,  the  old  woman  raised  her  voice, 
in  which  William  joined,  and  soon  Warwick, 
too,  unable  to  withstand  the  habit  of  old, 
broke  into  the  lines. 

They  sang  one  hjrmn  after  another,  becom- 
ing emotionally  enthused,  with  voices  increas- 
ingly louder,  and  before  they  were  through 
a  smile  was  on  the  face  of  every  occupant  of 
the  room,  for  the  religious  fervour  of  the  two 
negroes  had  affected  even  the  marshal.  The 
following  were  the  mischievous  verses,  from 
three  different  hymns: 

Show  pity,  Lord;  O  Lord,  forgive. 

Let  a  repenting  rebel  live. 
Are  not  thy  mercies  lar^e  and  free? 

May  not  a  sinner  trust  m  thee? 

And  are  we  wretches  yet  alive? 

And  do  we  yet  rebel  f 
'Tis  boundless,  'tis  amazing  lore. 

That  bears  us  up  from  hell. 

Lord,  we  have  long  abused  thy  love; 

Too  long  indulged  our  sin. 
Our  aching  hearts  now  bleed  to  see 

What  rebels  we  have  been. 


Dear  Saviour,  prostrate  at  Thy  feet 

A  guilty  rebel  lies, 
And  upward  to  Thy  mercy  seat 

Presumes  to  lift  his  eyes. 

"Enough,  William,"  spoke  the  marshal. 
"You  may  go.  I  perceive  that  the  charge  is 
true.     Mr.  Warwick  did  pray  for  the  rebels 
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and  did  sing  rebel  songs.    I  have  heard  them 
from  your  lips  many  times,  Warwick." 

"Grant  that  this  is  so,  I  sang  no  ribald 
songs  and  I  prayed  in  public  for  no  rebel 
soldier.  James,  gathered  before  mc  every 
Sabbath  are  to  be  found  mothers,  fathers, 
sisters  and  brothers  of  men  in  both  armies; 
brave  men  these,  James,  and  loving  kinsmen. 
It  would  ill  become  mc  to  pray  for  either 
North  or  South,  but  I  do  beseech  the  Lord 
each  service,  if  it  be  His  will,  to  have  pity  on 
our  unhappy  country."  Continuing,  he  added : 
"Now  that  you  know  the  truth  and  the  trivial 
nature  of  the  charge,  you  will  no  longer  de- 
tain me." 

He  reached  out  his  handr   "Farewell,  James. 
Let  us   forget  the  unfortunate  incident  that 
has  given  such  pain  to  both." 
But  the  marshal  did  not  reciprocate. 
"The  oath  first,  Mr.  Warwick.     The  order 
to  me  is  positive.     The  oath  must  be  taken." 
"You  do  not  mean  it,  James?"    A  look  of 
anguish    deeper    than   before    overspread    the 
preacher's  face. 

"I  do,  for  I  have  no  choice  in  the  matter. 
Mr.  Warwick,  your  name  was  in  the  big  book ; 
all  who  are  named  in  that  book  must  be  ar- 
rested, charge  or  no  charge.     The  oath  only 
can   liberate  these   men.     If  they  are   loyal, 
they  have  no  reason  to  object  to  it;  if  they 
are  not  loyal,  their  place  is  in  Camp  Chase." 
"When  do  you  start  for  Covington,  James?" 
"At    four    o'clock    this    afternoon.      Three 
others,  men  you  well  know,  are  to  be  your 
companions." 
"Take  me  back  to  my  cell,  sir." 
Late  that  afternoon  Warwick  sent  for  the 
provost-marshal. 

"Disgrace  hangs  over  the  house  of  War- 
wick, for  I  have  decided  to  take  the  iron-clad 
oath  of  the  despot  Burbridge.  Could  you 
have  given  me  one  day  longer,  all  the  powers 
of  the  North,  sir,  might  have  conspired  in 
vain  to  raise  my  right  hand.  Neither  threat 
nor  argrument  could  have  opened  my  lips  and 
led  them  to  respond  to  the  words  you  soon 
will  speak.  But,  James,  I  must  submit  to  the 
will  of  God;  the  Scriptures  teach  that  'all 
things  work  together  for  good,  to  them  who 
are  the  called  according  to  His  purpose.' " 

That  evening,  just  before  dusk,  Warwick 
might  have  been  seen  riding  away  from  the 
jail.  With  bowed  head  and  hat  drawn  down 
over  his  eyes,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left,  without  a  word  or  a  nod  to  any 
one,  shamefaced,  broken  in  spirit,  alone,  he 
rode  toward  his  home  on  the  knob» 


CHAPTER  EX. 

"your    father,     MARY,     HAS    BROUGHT     SHAME 
TO  THE  NAME  OP  WARWICK." 

After  the  arrest  of  Warwick  in  the  church 
Lionel  and  the  son  and  daughter  returned 
home.  No  cavalrymen  now  guarded  the  by- 
roads, no  armed  horsemen  sat  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  that  confronted  the  home  on  the  knob. 
Squirrels  there  may  have  been  on  the  tree 
trunks,  but  if  so  they  were  not  seen  by  the 
student  from  the  North;  the  splash  of  the 
turtle  that  fell  from  off  the  log  was  unheard, 
the  slipping  water-snake  unseen.  The  hills 
that  towered  over  the  valley,  the  cliffs  and 
dells,  forests  and  rock-bound  creeks  had  now 
no  charm  for  the  visitor  who  brooded  over 
the  strange  events  the  day  had  brought  fortL 
And  when  the  home  was  reached  and  they 
were  sitting  at  dinner  it  became  evident  that 
grim,  austere  Preacher  Warwick  had  drawn 
himself  closer  to  Lionel  even  than  that  person- 
age had  supposed.  The  inevitable  blessing 
had  previously  been  painfully  conspicuous  for 
its  length  as  well  as  for  its  fervour,  embody- 
ing as  it  did  primitive  faith  and  sincerity. 
Much  would  Lionel  have  given  to  have  now 
seen  the  dogmatic  man  who  once  had  ruled 
that  home  sit  in  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  And  with  each  succeeding  meal  the 
absence  of  that  form  and  the  loss  of  Warwick's 
voice  grew  not  less,  but  greater. 

The  evening  meal  on  Monday  was  late,  for 

Joshua  came  from  work  unusually  late.    Durii^ 

the  conversation  that  ensued  Lionel  remarked: 

"Surely,   Miss   Warwick,   your   father  will 

return  soon." 

She  shook  her  head.  "No,  we  have  been 
expecting  his  arrest  and  transportation  North. 
He  is  a  Southern  sympathiser." 

"He'll  not  be  back  at  all,  I  tell  you,"  inter- 
jected Joshua.  "He  couldn't  git  off  without 
taking  the  oath,  and  I'd  hate  to  be  the  man 
that  holds  his  breath  till  he  took  thet  oath. 
You'll  not  see  pap  home  from  Camp  Chase 
till  the  war's  over." 

"From  Camp  Chase  1"  exclaimed  Lionel. 
"Do  you  think  the  charge  is  so  serious?" 

"I  tell  you  it  don't  make  no  difference  Iwut 
the  charge;  he's  got  two  boys  in  the  rebel 
army,  and  sech  men  in  this  country  must 
either  took  thet  oath  or  go  to  Camp  Chase." 
"Both  you  and  your  sister  seem  to  accept 
the  situation  coolly  and  take  his  arrest  very 
calmly." 

"We  promised  him  to  do  so,"  said  the  girl. 
"Besides,   wc  have  been  trained  ip  a  bitter 
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school  of  late.  We  are  accustomed  to  such 
scenes  as  this.  Scarcely  a  young  man  is  left 
in  our  entire  neighbourhood.  All  are  in  the 
war,  gone  either  to  the  Northern  or  Southern 
army.  But  that  is  not  the  worst,"  she  added, 
"for  many,  many  of  the  older  men  have  been 
arrested  and  confined  in  Camp  Chase.  These 
are  sorrowful  times  for  those  who  live  in 
Stringtown  County,  sir." 

"But  you  do  not  seem  deeply  concerned 
over  your  father's  arrest.  You  have  not  even 
inquired  regarding  his  final  destination." 

"Thet's  all  you  know  Twut  et,"  said  Joshua. 
"They  yanked  him  before  the  provo'-marshal 
yisterday,  an'  he  told  'em  he'd  never  took  the 
oath.  They  put  him  in  jail,  an*  ter-night  he'll 
be  in  Cov'n'ton,  an'  the  next  night  he'll  be  in 
Camp  Chase,  too." 

Lionel  was  surprised  at  this  information, 
but  asked  no  questions  concerning  the  method 
by  which  it  had  been  obtained. 

"Possibly  he  may  take  the  oath.  He  can  do 
no  service  to  any  one  by  refusing." 

"Ef  he'd  took  thet  iron-clad  oath,  he'd  dis- 
grace himself  an'  all  on  us.  No,  sir;  no  War- 
wick '11  ever  took  thet  oath  of  Burbridge.  He'll 
die  in  his  tracks — "  Just  then  an  unexpected 
sound  broke  upon  their  ears,  that  of  horses* 
feet,  and  Joshua  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 
Next  a  measured  tread  on  the  ground  with- 
out, and  then  Warwick  stepped  into  the 
house. 

Joshua  dropped  his  knife  and  fork  and 
looked  up  in  amazement.  His  sister  sprang 
from  her  place  and  rushed  to  her  father's 
side,  throwing  her  arms  around  him,  but  he 
thrust  her  off  and  turned  his  head  away. 

"My  father,"  said  the  girl,  "what  has  hap- 
pened? Oh,  my  father!"  But  Warwick, 
standing  yet  as  before,  made  no  reply.  His 
great  frame  quivered,  his  breath  came  slowly, 
his  chest  heaved,  the  furrows  in  his  forehead 
deepened. 

He  turned  his  ashen  face  toward  the  girl 
and  spoke  slowly,  each  word  being  articulated 
with  painful  exactness. 

"Your  father,  Mary,  has  brought  shame  to 
the  name  of  Warwick." 

Then  he  took  his  Bible,  seated  himself  in 
his  accustomed  chair  and  read  aloud:  "My 
soul  trusteth  in  Thee;  yea,  in  the  shadow  of 
Thy  wings  will  I  make  my  refuge,  until  these 
calamities  be  overpast." 

Over  the  face  of  Joshua  came  a  look  such 
as  no  one  had  ever  seen  before.  The  stoop- 
shouldered  boy  abruptly  took  upon  himself 
the  part  of  a  man;  with  ungainly  gait  he 
moved  to  where  his  father  sat,  and  stood  erect 


before  him.  For  the  first  time  he  ventured  to 
question  an  act  of  that  man,  whom  God  only 
heretofore  had  presumed  to  question. 

"What  do  you  mean,  pap?" 

"The  name  you  bear  has  been  disgraced, 
and  by  your  father.    Have  pity  on  me,  son." 

"Did  you  tooken  the  oath?" 

"I  did." 

"Burbridge's  oath?" 

"Yes." 

The  boy  made  no  reply.  He  turned  toward 
Lionel,  but  Lionel  had  slipped  from  the  room. 
Then,  as  if  bewildered,  he  too  turned  to  the 
door,  leaving  the  broken-spirited  man  in  his 
grief  with  his  Bible  before  him.  But  just  then 
the  daughter  slipped  timidly  to  his  side.  She 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  kissed  his 
brow,  and  then,  sobbing  silently,  she  knelt 
beside  him. 

That  night  Lionel  sat  late,  absorbed  in 
meditation.    He  took  his  pen  and  wrote: 

Dear  Charley:  Things  here  are  beginning 
to  look  ominous.  I  thought  to  study  fossil 
stones  and  diy  bones,  but  find  myself  more 
concerned  in  nesh  and  blood  and  human  af- 
fairs. Sunday  I  went  to  church,  as  when  last 
I  wrote  I  told  you  I  must  do,  and  I  have  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  effects.  These  are  a 
strange  people,  Charley,  and  live  under  con- 
ditions which  to  me  are  incomprehensible. 
Warwick  is  an  enigma.  On  Sunday  he 
preaches  without  pay,  he  works  like  a  field- 
hand  the  rest  of  the  week,  and  from  the  har- 
vest contributes  to  the  church  expenses.  I 
tried  to  do  the  neat  thing,  but  mortally  of- 
fended him  by  an  offering  of  money  for  the 
church. 

"Young  man,"  said  he,  "no  contribution  was 
ever  asked  of  an  outsider.  That  church  was 
built  before  Kentucky  became  a  State,  sir,  by 
its  own  members,  too,  and  never  since  has 
any  man  outside  it  contributed  one  cent  to  its 
support.  Not  until  I  am  penniless  and  our 
people  all  paupers  can  other  than  God's  elect 
be  called  upon." 

But  with  all  his  religion  Warwick  is  a  rebel 
sympathiser,  and  was  arrested  last  Sunday  by 
the  Home  Guards.  It  was  a  very  tragic  mci- 
dent,  and  reminded  me  of  the  border  stories 
told  of  the  Scottish  chiefs;  and  really,  old 
Warwick  is  every  inch  a  chief. 

After  his  arrest  he  remained  a  prisoner  until 
to-night,  when  unexpectedly  he  returned, 
crosser  than  a  bear.  His  proud  spirit  seemed 
broken  because  of  the  fact  that  he  had  either 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  or  go  to  Camp 
Chase.  "The  iron-clad  oath,"  these  people 
call  it,  this  oath  of  allegiance,  as  they  say,  to 
the  North.  "Burbridge's  iron-dad  oath,"  and 
they  hate  both  it  and  Burbridge  with  an  inten- 
sity that  astonishes  me.  But  Warwick  did 
take  the  oath,  and  now  sits  and  broods  like 
a  maniac  and  considers  himself  disgraced  for- 
ever. 

Charley,  you  of  the  North  do  not  understand 
with  what  these  people  have  to  contend;  you 
do  not  know  their  traditions;  you  do  not  ap- 
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preciate;  but,  oh,  damn  it,  I  am  getting  senti- 
mental. By  the  way,  this  hard-shell  Baptist 
predestinarian  doctrine  is  a  stunner.  At  first 
I  laughed  at  it,  then  I  considered  it  curious 
enough  to  think  about,  and  now — ^but  I  cannot 
tell  you  even  the  beginning  of  my  story,  so 
wait  until  I  return. 

But  I  must  tell  you  about  this  clown  of 
a  boy.  Ha,  ha!  If  I  could  only  get  him  North 
with  us  for  one  day  what  fun  we  would 
have!  He's  a  gawk;  you  ought  to  see  him. 
The  other  day  I  crossed  over  to  where  he  was 
suckering  tobacco. 

"Joshua,"  I  said,  "if  you  ever  visit  me  up 
North  we'll  have  a  lot  of  fun."  He  looked 
up  and  drawled  out: 

"Pap  preached  'bout  a  feller  named  Samp- 
son, who  made  fun  fer  jest  sech  a  set  of  folks. 
You'd  better  let  me  stay  in  the  terbacker 
patch  and  work,  fer  I  mought  not  make  the 
kind  of  fun  you  want." 

I  could  not  make  out  whether  the  clown 
was  in  earnest  or  talking  at  random,  so  I  just 
took  out  one  of  my  cards  and  flipped  it  at 
him. 

"That's  my  address,  Joshua ;  glad  to  see  you 
when  you  come;  and  if  you  propose  to  play 
Sampson,  do  not  cut  your  hair." 

Charley,  this  girl  is  a  daisy.  She  ought  to 
see  the  world,  and  I  half  believe  she  would 
be  willing  to  see  it.  She  is  not  our  kind,  but 
she  is  a  girl,  and  I  take  it  she  would  not 
object  to  a  touch  of  human  nature.  At  least 
she  listens  very  graciously  while  I  tell  her  of 
things  to  be  seen  outside  of  Strinetown 
County.  But  I  tell  you,  Charley,  it  isn  t  the 
same  as  toying  with  one  of  our  kind,  for 
that  old  man  Warwick  is  big  enough  to  wring 
a  man's  neck,  and  I  believe  would  chop  the 
head  off  the  fellow  who 

Oh,  but  she's  a  beauty !  Lionel. 

CHAPTER  X. 

"l   AM    A    WARWICK,    SIR.      THE   HONOUR   OF    MY 
FATHER   IS    AT    STAKE." 

While  these  lines  were  being  written  in  the 
adjoining  room  Warwick  spoke  to  his  daugh- 
ter as  he  had  never  done  before.  A  kerosene 
lamp  turned  low  and  a  candle  shed  a  dim  light 
about  the  apartment,  just  light  enough  to 
make  more  impressive  the  scene.  Where 
shadow  met  shadow  there  was  darkness; 
where  lamp  and  candle  ray  crossed  each  other, 
just  light  enough  to  show  outline,  but  not 
colour.  Neither  lamp  nor  candle  alone  could 
more  than  suggest  to  the  eye  fantastic  images 
of  things  that  might  be,  and  thus  help  the 
brain  conjure  things  that  might  not  be.  Just 
enoligh  of  shade  and  glimmer  were  com- 
mingled to  breed  mystic  thought  and  to  con- 
jure moods  that  never  come  in  either  deep 
darkness  or  bright  light.  That  the  occult 
combination  exerted  itself  on  Warwick's  mind 
was  evident.  That  the  girl,  too,  felt  the  effect 
of  the  mixed  shadow,  light  and  cross-lights 


was  also  patent  She  shrank  yet  closer  to  her 
father,  who  encircled  her  with  his  arm  and 
drew  her  closer  to  his  side. 

"My  daughter,"  said  he,  "the  Book  of  Life 
offers  consolation  to  mankind.  It  is  'abun- 
dant in  goodness  and  truth,'  and  yet  in  trial 
such  as  this  I,  a  student  of  the  Word,  long 
to  speak  to  human  ear.  My  soul  craves  the 
touch  of  human  sympathy.  To  you,  then,  my 
daughter,  shall  I,  your  dishonoured  father, 
pour  out  my  words,  asking  you  only  to  listen. 
A  stain  now  rests  on  the  name  you  bear.  To- 
day began  your  father's  humiliation;  to-night 
may  complete  it" 

"The  dream,  father;  the  dream." 

"Think  not  of  such  trivial  things.  Remem- 
ber, 'tribulation  worketh  patience.'"  Then  he 
continued : 

"To-morrow  and  hereafter  when  men  meet 
Warwick  he  will  turn  his  head  and  cast  down 
his  eyes,  for  deep  must  be  the  shame  of  him 
who  until  this  day  could  look  the  whole  world 
in  the  face.  Listen,  child.  Two  weeks  ago 
there  came  to  me  in  this  room  a  man  to  whom 
I  pledged  my  word,  and  that  means  my  life,  if 
necessary.  I  swore  to  him  that  to-night  I 
would  be  in  this  room,  waiting  for  him  to 
knock  at  that  door.  It  was  an  oath,  child. 
A  Warwick  never  yet  broke  an  oath,  and  that 
is  why  I  bowed  my  knee  to  the  tyrant  Bur- 
bridge.  The  honour  of  your  father  demanded 
that  he  be  here  to-night,  and  yet  to  be  here 
brought  your  father  shame,  disgrace,  dis- 
honour. But  let  that  pass.  It  was  destined 
either  to  be  shame  and  disgrace  only  or  added 
to  both  shame  and  disgrace  the  sin  of  a  broken 
oath.  To-night  the  man  will  come  again.  You 
well  know  him,  daughter." 

Warwick  stopped  abruptly,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment of  meditation  his  daughter  asked : 

"Is  that  all,  father?" 

"These  things  do  not  concern  a  girl,  but 
to-night,  as  said,  I  craved  to  speak  to  human 
ear.     Forgive  me,  child,"  said  Warwick. 

"There  is  more  to  tell,  father." 

"Yes.  To-night  Dr.  John  comes  to  ask  my 
aid  in  this  matter,  that  I  now  must  needs 
turn  from,  for  by  that  cursed  oath  of  Bur- 
bridge  I  swore  to  hold  my  hand  from  giving 
aid  or  succour  to  kin  or  friend  who  needs 
help,  if  he  be  for  the  South,  and  this  man 
who  comes  to-night  is  of  the  South." 

'*Who  is  he,  father?" 

"That  I  do  not  know,  only  that  he  is  one 
high  in  the  Confederacy's  cause;  perhaps  an 
escaped  prisoner,  perhaps  a  civilian  holding 
a  position  of  trust,  perhaps  he  is  an  emissary 
to  our  friends  in  the  North,  I  know  not  who 
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or  what.  This  only  do  I  know,  that  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  John  I  swore  before  the  great 
God  that  I  would  be  here  to-night  to  receive 
him  who  is  to  come  to-night.  Said  the  doctor 
to  me :  "Hide  him  well  in  the  knobs.  Hide  him 
where  neither  Home  Guards  nor  provost- 
marshal  can  find  track  or  evidence  of  him; 
where  neither  the  followers  of  Burbridge  nor 
of  Burbank  can  trace  him.  Feed  him  well; 
and  if  necessary,  fight  before  harm  comes  to 
him." 

"And  you  promised,  father?" 

"No.  The  Lord  saved  me  this.  I  promised 
only  to  be  here  to-night.  This  I  said:  'War- 
wick will  be  in  this  room  listening  for  the  tap 
on  the  door.    I  swear  it,  John.' " 

The  speaker  arose  and  tramped  back  and 
forth  across  the  room;  the  double  shadows 
played  upon  the  ceiling,  the  floor,  the  walls — 
weird  shadows  that  crossed  each  other  and 
disappeared  to  revive  again  as  the  moving 
form  of  the  disturbed  man  cut  lamplight  or 
candle-light  or  the  blended  light  of  both.  * 
Then  he  stopped. 

"Go  to  your  room,  child,  to  your  room. 
My  mind  is  easier  now  that  I  have  told  of  the 
wrong  I  have  done  in  order  to  evade  the 
wrongs  I  have  not  done.  Go  to  bed,  daugh- 
ter." 

Warwick  stooped  over  and  tenderly  kissed 
his  daughter's  forehead,  a  thing  she  did  not 
remember  he  had  often  done  before;  and 
then,  taking  the  candle,  the  girl  left  him  stand- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  dim  lamp,  but  soon  he 
was  striding  back  and  forth  across  the  floor, 
nursing  his  thoughts  and  waiting  for  that 
double  knock  upon  the  door.  And  thus  War- 
wick waited  and  walked,  waited  and  prayed, 
waited  and  trusted. 

Just  when  midnight  struck  there  came  the 
tramp  of  horses'  feet,  and  soon  the  expected 
double  knock  sounded  on  the  front  door, 
which  Warwick  immediately  opened.  As  he 
did  so  the  door  behind  him  cautiously  moved, 
and  as  his  midnight  guests  stepped  into  the 
front  of  the  room  his  daughter,  unobserved, 
slipped  in  from  behind. 

One  of  the  men  was  Dr.  John,  the  other 
was  hidden  in  wraps,  despite  the  warmth  of 
the  evening;  scarcely  could  his  eyes  be  seen. 
Standing  in  the  shadows,  he  seemed  intent  on 
evading  the  light. 

"Be  seated,  John,"  said  Warwick. 

"First  let  me  introduce  my  friend.  Mr. 
Warwick,  this  is  Gen " 

"Stop!"  interrupted  the  hearer.  "Dr.  John, 
I  must  not  learn  that  name." 


The  physician  turned  upon  him.  "This  from 
you,  Warwick?" 

"And  more,  John.  I  gave  my  word  that 
I  would  be  here  to-night,  and  I  am  here,  but 
not  the  Warwick  you  knew  of  old.  Seek 
elsewhere  for  aid.  I  must  not  give  it.  Fare- 
well, John,  farewell.  Lose  no  time."  He 
pointed  to  the  door. 

"Warwick,  you  led  me  to  believe  in  your 
ability,  in  your  faith,  in  your  patriotism,  and 
now  after  the  great  sacrifice  is  made,  when 
success  depends  on  your  carrying  out  your 
part  of  the  compact,  you  point  to  the  door. 
Midnight  is  past.  Long  since  the  word  has 
been  spread  abroad  that  the  plot  in  which  you 
are  concerned  has  led  to  the  escape  of  him 
who  comes  to  you  for  help.  Home  Guard  and 
cavalryman,  scout  and  detective  are  now  on 
the  alert,  for  a  foremost  officer  of  the  Confed- 
eracy that  you  once  claimed  to  love  has 
escaped  his  guardsmen.  He  is  in  your  home, 
danger  closes  in  on  all  sides,  and  now,  now 
at  the  critical  moment  you,  Warwick,  turn 
your  back  to  the  solemn  trust  you  took,  and 
turn  your  guest  away." 

In  silence  Warwick  stood,  but  his  clenching 
hands  evidenced  the  intensity  of  his  passions. 

"Shame  on  you,  Warwick;  shame  be  on 
your  head  and  name."  The  doctor  spoke 
vehemently,  but  Warwick,  true  to  his  oath, 
gave  no  sign  of  relenting. 

"John,"  he  said,  "you  have  spoken  bitter 
words,  but  true  ones.  Shame  does  rest  on 
the  head  of  Warwick;  disgrace  must  cling 
to  the  name  of  his  children.  I  gave  you  my 
word  of  honour,  and  to  save  that  word  I  am 
here ;  but  in  order  that  I  might  be  here  I  was 
forced  to  pledge  myself  to  give  no  aid  to  man 
or  men  of  the  Confederacy.  That  oath  is 
sacred.  Unaided  by  me,  you  must  go  from 
my  door,  even  though  it  be  to  death." 

"Warwick,  when  last  I  stood  in  this  room 
these  words  concerning  this  friend  passed  be- 
tween us.  You  asked:  *Ls  he  worth  a  life?' 
'Yes.'  'Warwick's?'  'Yes.'  'You  may  bring 
him.  I  promise  that  the  Monday  night  follow- 
ing the  first  Sunday  that  follows  the  first 
Saturday  Warwick  will  be  in  this  room  listen- 
ing for  the  tap  on  the  door.  I  swear  it, 
John.' " 

"Am  I  not  here?  And  as  for  the  life  of 
Warwick,  take  it  if  you  will.  Small  account 
it  is  now  to  me.  John,  since  last  I  saw  you 
in  this  room  I  took  the  iron-clad  oath  of 
Burbridge.  Need  I  say  more?  The  minutes 
pass  while  you  idly  talk;  they  are  precious  to 
you  and  to  him  beside  you.     Even  now  the 
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blue-coats  may  be  about  you.  Go,  John,  seek 
another  guide,  another  place  of  conceal- 
ment." 

"It  is  too  late."  The  physician's  voice  spoke 
now  of  despair.  "Your  son  Joshua,  Warwick ; 
where  is  he?" 

"Gone,  I  know  not  where.  When  he  learned 
of  his  father's  dishonour  he  turned  from  the 
house  of  his  birth.  I  know  not  when  he  will 
return,  if  ever.  Haste,  John,  away,  away;  no 
help  can  you  get  this  night  from  the  house 
of  Warwick,  and  God  knows  you  need  help 
now." 

But  just  then  the  girl,  who  to  this  moment 
shrank  unseen  in  the  shadows,  stepped  before 
her  father.  Very  calm  was  the  uplifted  face 
that  gazed  upon  the  muffled  man  who  stood 
beside  the  physician. 

"I  am  of  the  house  of  Warwick.  I  will 
guide  you  to  the  cliffs." 

Her  face  was  very  beautiful  in  the  dim  light. 
The  interruption  came  so  unexpectedly  as  to 
silence  the  physician  and  confound  her  father. 

Now  for  the  first  time  the  stranger  spoke. 
He  alone  seemed  not  confused. 

"I  understand  that  the  way  to  the  cliffs  is 
dangerous,  and  that  even  in  daylight  few  care 
to  go  into  those  wilds." 

"I  know  the  way,  sir." 

"But  the  danger?" 

"I  am  a  Warwick,  sir.  The  honour  of  my 
father  is  at  stake." 

"It  must  not  be.  Never  shall  it  be  said 
that  John  Morgan,  even  to  save  his  life,  per- 
mitted one  like  you  to  risk  a  danger  like  this. 
It  must  not  be." 

The  girl  dropped  on  her  knees  beside  the 
stranger.  She  grasped  his  hand  and  pressed  it 
to  her  lips. 

"General  Morgan?  Is  this  General  John 
Morgan  in  our  home?  God  bless  you,  sir. 
I  can  save  you ;  come  to  the  cliffs,  to  the  cliffs 
before  it  is  too  late." 

"Child,"  said  the  soldier,  raising  the  girl  to 
her  feet.  "Child,  the  risk  to  you  is  great,  too 
great." 

"I  know  the  path  even  better  than  does  my 
father.  I  have  taken  no  oath.  I  will  save 
the  honour  of  my  father.  Let  me  guide  you 
to  the  great  cavern  under  the  cliff,  and  once 
there  you  shall  not  want,  for  Joshua  will 
return  when  morning  comes  and  bring  you 
food." 


"But  the  danger  to  you,"  said  Morgan, 

"My  brothers,  sir ;  two  of  them  are  Morgan's 
men.    Need  I  say  more?" 

"Shall  I  go?"  The  general  spoke  to  the 
doctor. 

"Yes,  she  is  to  be  trusted;  she  knows  the 
knobs;  true,  she  runs  a  risk,  but " 

"I  run  no  risk,  sir.  I  am  prepared.  See!" 
The  girl  took  from  beneath  her  shawl  a  re- 
volver. "This  I  shall  use  if  necessary.  There 
is  no  danger,  sir." 

"Lead  on,  child,"  and  from  the  house  John 
Morgan  passed  that  night,  led  by  this  child, 
who  when  no  cause  was  at  stake  shrank  from 
a  thunder-clap,  but  yet  faced  now  the  forest 
wilds  of  the  Middlecreek  cliffs  and  knobs  in 
behalf  of  the  chief  whom  her  brothers  fol- 
lowed to  battle.* 

In  the  grey  of  the  morning  the  girl  returned. 
Her  garments  were  torn  and  tattered,  her  hair 
was  dishevelled,  her  hands  and  feet  were 
lacerated,  for  close  together  do  briars  and 
thorns  lock  themselves  over  those  Middlecreek 
thicket  paths.  In  the  grey  of  the  morning  she 
came  back  to  her  home,  but  just  before  reach- 
ing the  house,  where  she  hoped  unseen  to  slip 
into  her  room,  a  side  door  opened,  and  the 
guest  from  the  North  stpod  before  her. 

Without  a  word,  like  a  frightened  fawn,  the 
surprised  child  sprang  past  him  and  into  the 
house,  passing  directly  to  the  room  where 
near  the  hour  of  midnight  to  guide  the  rebel 
chieftain  to  his  hiding-place  she  had  left  her 
father. 

Warwick  sat  in  his  chair;  the  lamp  still 
burned  on  the  stand  by  his  side.  Its  rays  fell 
upon  the  open  Bible  in  his  lap,  where  could  be 
read  the  passage :  "Thou  art  my  hope,  O  Lord 
God.  Thou  art  my  trust  from  my  youth,"  but 
the  trials  of  two  nights  had  borne  heavily ;  the 
minister  slept 

The  girl  slipped  to  his  side,  blew  out  the 
flame  of  the  lamp,  pulled  down  the  curtain, 
printed  a  light  kiss  on  the  forehead  of  the 
sleeper  and  then  cautiously  tiptoed  from  the 
room. 

♦The  claim  may  be  made  that  the  Middle- 
creek glacier  cliffs  are  too  far  from  the  gun- 
powder knobs  to  admit  of  this  nocturnal 
journey.  This  the  author  appreciates,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  the  identical  house  in  the 
Gunpowder  County  where  John  Morgan  was 
concealed  by  his  "Stringtown  County"  friends 
is  not  located  by  the  author  in  these  lines. 


iTo  be  continued.) 
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PORTO  RICO  AND  THE   COURT. 

On  May  27  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  decisions  in  the  main 
cases  involving  the  political  status  of 
Porto  Rico.  A  similar  test  case  upon  the 
Philippines  was  left  over  for  decision  to 
the  fall  term  of  the  court,  though,  by  im- 
plication, the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  establish  in  the  Philippines  a  colonial 
government  similar  to  that  of  Porto  Rico 
was  also  determined. 

Of  the  Porto  Rican  cases,  that  of  De 
Lima  versus  Bidwell  questioned  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  collect  duties 
under  the  Dingley  tariff  law,  upon  goods 
imported  to  the  United  States  from  Porto 
Rico  after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  February  6,  1899,  and  prior  to 
July  I,  1900,  when  the  Foraker  Act  of 
Congress,  instituting  a  civil  government 
for  Porto  Rico,  went  into  effect.  The 
case  of  Downes  versus  Bidwell  was  as  to 
the  legality  of  the  Foraker  Act,  in  so  far 
as  it  levied  a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
the  Dingley  tariff  upon  goods  imported 
from  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States. 
In  both  cases  the  validity  of  the  import 
duties  hinged  upon  what  territorial  or 
other  organic  relation,  if  any,  the  court 
should  determine  Porto  Rico  bore  to  the 
United  States.  For  by  its  own  terms  the 
Dingley  tariff  levied  duties  only  upon  ar- 
ticles "imported  from  foreign  countries," 
and  the  Foraker  tax  clause  would  be  illegal 
if  it  violated  the  constitutional  mandate 
that  "all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States"  Therefore,  the  question  at  bar 
was  whether  Porto  Rico  was  "foreign" 
or  a  "part  of  the  United  States,"  and  in 
what  sense.  In  the  background  and 
awaiting  the  court's  answer  was  the  polit- 
ical and  practical  question  for  whose 
determination  the  legal  one  had  been 
brought.  The  practical  question  was, 
namely,  not  whether  this  country  could 
acquire  territory  as  such,  for  that  had 
practically  been  affirmed  by  the  Louisiana 
purchase  of  1803  ^^d  frequently  since 
then,  but  whether  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
colonial  policy,  without  precedent  and 


bom  of  new  conditions,  this  country 
was  to  be  halted  or  retarded  in  acquir- 
ing a  land  thickly  peopled  with  aliens, 
strangers  to  our  laws,  who  could  only 
be  held  as  colonists  and  ruled  ex- 
cathedra  by  a  system  of  laws  devised  for 
that  especial  purpose  and  administered 
by  appointees  of  the  central  government. 

In  the  De  Lima  case  the  court  decided, 
five  to  four,  against  the  Government,  and 
in  the  more  important  Downes  case  it  up- 
held the  Government,  five  to  four.  The 
judgments  were  reached  by  a  curious 
cross-grouping  of  opinions,  voluminous 
and  many-sided  in  themselves  and  frankly 
critical,  if  not  judicially  denunciatory, 
of  each  other.  A  portion  of  the  press, 
writing  before  the  full  text  of  the  opin- 
ions had  been  printed,  professed  that  the 
opinions  were  "entirely  consistent  with 
each  other  and  entirely  clear  in  them- 
selves," and  welcomed  the  court's  de- 
cision, because,  among  other  things,  the 
sentiments  of  their  editorial  writers  were 
thereby  "sustained."  A  more  consider- 
able part  of  the  press,  however,  described 
the  opinions  as  muddy,  unsatisfactory 
and  unconvincing,  and  so  eminent  a 
jurist,  and  one  so  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  issues  involved  and  presented  by 
counsel  as  the  Secretary  of  War,  re- 
fused, except  upon  a  careful  study  of  the 
decisions,  to  be  drawn  into  a  discussion 
of  their  implication. 

Speaking  broadly,  and,  with  respect  to 
Justice  Gray,  without  entire  accuracy,  the 
court  was  divided  in  opinion  into  three 
sections :  Justices  Fuller,  Harian,  Brewer 
and  Peckham,  constituting  one  section; 
Justices  White,  Shiras,  McKenna  and 
Gray  a  second,  and  Justice  Brown,  the 
third.  As  thus  divided,  the  findings  of  the 
court,  in  merest  outline,  were  as  follows : 
Justices  (Fuller,  Harian,  Brewer,  Peck- 
ham)  and  Brown  held  in  the  De  Lima 
case  that  when  a  country  is  (i)  ceded  to 
and  (2)  in  possession  of  the  United 
States,  then  it  becomes  a  territory  and  in- 
tegral part  of  the  United  States;  and, 
therefore,  after  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  duties  collected  on  Porto 
Rican  imports,  in  accordance  with  the 
Dinglejr  tariff  rates  for  foreign  countries, 
were  illegal     Justices  y^mite^Gmy, 
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Shiras,  McKenna)  held,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  cession  and  possession  do  not 
of  themselves  and  without  the  further 
consent  of  Congress,  expressed  or  im- 
plied, incorporate  a  foreign  district  into 
the  United  States,  but  only  make  it  a  pos- 
session— a  suit  of  clothes,  as  it  were — 
and,  therefore,  Porto  Rico  being  still  for- 
eign to  this  country  in  a  domestic,  though 
not  in  an  international  sense,  the  Dingley 
tariff  law  properly  applied. 

The  Downes  case,  following  the  De 
Lima  case,  was  the  crucial  one  as  regards 
colonizing  by  this  country,  for  while  the 
De  Lima  case  had  reference  to  the 
transient  period  which  precedes  the  defi- 
nite organisation  of  a  colony,  the  Downes 
case  dealt  with  a  Congressional  act  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  colonial  government ; 
and  more  narrowly  the  Downes  case  dealt 
with  the  one  clause  of  the  Foraker  Act 
which  was  at  once  of  high  practical  im- 
portance and  of  the  most  questionable 
constitutional  validity.  By  that  clause — 
taxing  Porto  Rican  imports — Congress 
asserted  powers  as  broad  as  are  ever  likely 
to  be  requisite  or  desirable  in  colonial 
management.  Justices  (White,  Gray, 
Shiras,  McKenna)  and  Brown,  held  in 
this  case  that  the  laying  of  import  duties 
was  legal.  Justices  (White,  Gray,  Shiras, 
McKenna)  sustained  these  duties  on  the 
ground  that  Porto  Rico  was  not  a  terri- 
tory and  integral  part  of  the  United 
States  as  claimed  by  Justices  (Fuller, 
Peckham,  Brewer,  Harlan)  and  Brown 
in  the  De  Lima  case,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  constitutional  provision  requiring  uni- 
formity of  import  duties  throughout  the 
United  States  did  not  extend  to  Porto 
Rico.  Justice  Brown,  while  affirming  that 
Porto  Rico  was  a  bona  fide  territory, 
maintained,  nevertheless,  that  Congress 
could  still  lay  import  duties,  because  the 
Constitution  applied  in  this  respect  only 
to  the  States  as  such  (and  not  to  the 
States  and  Territories),  and  the  Terri- 
tories did  not  possess  inherent  rights 
under  the  Constitution,  but  only  certain 
derived  rights,  of  which  the  right  to  uni- 
form imposts  was  not  one.  In  other 
words.  Justice  Brown  held,  and  was  the 
only  justice  who  did  hold,  that  the  Con- 
stitution altogether  does  not  apply  equally 
to  all  States  and  bona  Me  Territories. 
Justices  (Fuller,  Harlan,  Brewer,  Peck- 
ham)  in  dissenting  from  the  opinion  of 
Justices    (White,    Gray,    Shiras,    Mc- 


Kenna) pointed  out  that  the  latter  took 
the  position  that  Porto  Rico  was  neither 
alien  land  nor  domestic  territory,  but  a 
kind  of  "disembodied  shape  in  an  inter- 
mediate state  of  ambiguous  existence." 
If  Porto  Rico  was  not  "incorporated/' 
what  meant  the  Foraker  law  directing-  the 
officers  of  Porto  Rico  to  swear  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 

fiving  its  citizens  access  to  the  United 
tates  Supreme  Court  ?  The  argument  of 
Justices  (White,  Gray,  Shiras,  McKen- 
na) that  every  sovereign  nation  has  by 
international  law  the  power  to  acquire 
land  and  to  determine  what  relation  tliat 
land  shall  bear  to  the  acquiring  nation, 
and  that  hence  to  deny  this  power  to  the 
United  States  would  be  to  strip  it  of  one 
of  the  essentials  of  sovereignty,  was 
answered  by  Justices  (Fuller,  Harlan, 
Brewer,  Peckham)  by  the  statement  that 
not  international  law  but  the  Constitution 
was  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  the  Con- 
stitution did  not  bend  to  meet  the  whims 
of  circumstance. 

Concerning  the  significance  of  the  de- 
cisions as  a  whole  these  facts  may  be  per- 
tinent. With  the  exception  of  Justice 
Brown,  all  the  Justices  held  that  the  Con- 
stitution applies  ex  proprio  vigore  to 
States  and  Territories.  The  question 
upon  which  the  eight  Judges  divided 
evenly  was  not  as  to  the  binding  force  of 
the  Constitution,  but  as  to  whether  Porto 
Rico  was  a  Territory  or  only  a  posses- 
sion. The  contention  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  on  behalf  of  the  Administration, 
that  "the  power  of  Congress  over  com- 
merce between  the  States  and  any  of  the 
Territories  is  not  restricted  by  the  Con- 
stitution," was  thus  rejected. 

Without  exception  the  Justices  held 
that  the  rights  to  life,  liberty  and  property 
extend  to  all  places — Territories  or  pos- 
sessions— over  which  the  United  States 
holds  sovereignty. 

With  reference  to  the  Philippines,  the 
presumption,  but  by  no  means  the  cer- 
tainty, is  that  the  court  will  hold  that 
duties  charged  upon  Philippine  imports 
are  legal,  since  the  Philippines  are  a  mili- 
tary possession. 

Of  the  five  Justices  who  agreed  that 
Congress  might  impose  taxes  upon  Porto 
Rican  imports  under  the  Foraker  Act, 
four  concurred  in  their  conclusions  with 
the  fifth,  but  considered  his  premises  and 
reasoning  false.     Only  in  the  De  Lima 
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case,  decided  against  the  Government, 
was  there  a  majority  opinion  in  substance 
as  well  as  form. 

Generally  speaking,  the  decision  in 
both  cases  was  determined  by  the  answer 
to  two  questions  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  ( i )  Did  Porto  Rico  become  a 
bona  fide  Territory  by  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris?  (2)  Can  import 
duties  be  laid  against  a  bona  fide  Terri- 
tory ?  To  the  first  question  five  Justices 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  to  the 
second  eight  answered  in  the  negative. 
Thus  there  was  a  majority  of  opinion 
against  the  Government  on  both  ques- 
tions, and  if  the  questions  had  been  pre- 
sented in  reverse  order,  both  decisions,  as 
well  as  both  questions,  would  have  been 
answered  against  the  Government. 

As  stated  by  Representative  McCall, 
and  as  commonly  conceded,  "it  can  be  said 
without  disparagement  of  the  other  Jus- 
tices that  the  Titans  of  the  court,  with  the 
exception  of  Justice  Gray,"  stood  solidly 
against  the  Administration.  Moreover, 
Justice  Gray,  in  a  supplementary  opinion, 
appeared  to  doubt  whether  land  acquired 
could  be  kept  indefinitely  as  a  simple  pos- 
session outside  the  Constitution.  Finally, 
while  four  Justices  held  to  one  interpre- 
tation of  the  judicial  precedents  set  by  the 
court  in  the  past  as  to  what  constitutes 
Territory,  four  held  to  another  interpre- 
tation, and  the  remaining  Justice  held  to 
both  interpretations  at  once — the  premise 
of  the  one  and  the  conclusion  of  the  other. 
Therefore,  neither  interpretation  was  af- 
firmed or  denied,  and  the  precedents  were 
left  as  a  no  man's  or  any  man's  land.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  stated  that  the  colonial 
question  is  not  irrevocably  settled,  but 
may  at  some  future  time  and  in  a  differ- 
ent phase,  perhaps,  again  be  brought  to  bar. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  thought  that 
the  necessity  which  is  forcing  great 
nations,  our  own  included,  to  colonise  in- 
creasingly will  entail  upon  us  national  and 
international  policies  of  so  momentous  a 
character  that  theories  can  not  be  allowed 
to  misdirect  them.  As  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision, aimed  in  effect  against  an  accumu- 
lating mass  and  weight  of  practical  fact, 
was  itself  tacitly,  if  not  avowedly  over- 
njled,  so,  conversely,  it  is  said,  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  in  the  Insular  cases 
will,  by  the  power  of  events,  be  reaf- 
firmed, compacted  in  doctrine  and  ex- 
tended by  corollary  and  deduction. 


II. 


CUBAN   AFFAIRS. 


On  May  7  the  Cuban  Commission 
which  visited  Washington  in  April  pre- 
sented a  report  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, stating  what,  in  their  opinion, 
was  Secretary  Root's  understanding  of 
the  Piatt  amendment.  On  May  13  the 
Convention  referred  this  report  to  the 
standing  Committee  on  Relations,  with 
instructions  to  act.  Accordingly,  there 
was  laid  before  the  Convention  on  May 
20  a  majority  report  signed  by  three 
members  of  the  Committee  and  a  minority 
report  signed  by  two.  The  minority  re- 
port averred  that  evidently  the  Piatt 
amendment  did  not  express  the  inten- 
tions of  the  United  States ;  for  Secretary 
Root  said  the  United  States  wished  Cuba 
to  be  entirely  free,  but  the  amendment  did 
not  provide  for  this.  So,  to  bring  the 
amendment  into  harmony  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Great  Republic,  the  minority 
proposed  several  modifications,  of  which 
the  most  important  were  that  Cuba  her- 
self should  maintain  the  naval  stations  de- 
sired by  the  United  States,  handing  them 
over  to  her  ally  in  case  of  war,  and  that, 
instead  of  permitting  the  United  States  to 
intervene  in  Cuba  to  prevent  foreign  ag- 
gression, Cuba  would  "help  the  United 
States  to  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine." 
But  even  as  thus  altered,  the  terms  were 
unacceptable  to  the  extreme  Radicals,  and 
therefore  the  old  minority  report  of  the 
Committee,  rendered  before  the  delegates 
went  to  Washington,  and  advising  entire 
rejection  of  the  Piatt  amendment,  was 
substituted  in  the  Convention  on  May  24 
and  defeated  by  a  vote  of  19  to  9. 

On  May  25  the  majority  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Relations,  which  had  been 
revised  in  the  interim,  was  again  pre- 
sented to  the  Convention.  This  report 
was  an  elaborate  document,  designed  as  a 
series  of  appendices  to  the  Constitution. 
While  the  full  text  was  not  published,  it 
was  reported  to  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  Piatt  amendment  in  full,  except  as 
modified  by  (i)  the  resolution  of  Con- 
gress April  20,  1898,  asserting  that  Cuba 
should  be  absolutely  independent;  (2) 
the  Convention's  rendering  of  Secretary 
Root's  and  Governor  Wood's  explana- 
tions, and  (3)  a  list  of  resolutions  added 
by  the  Committee  and  further  interpreting 
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or  qualifying  each  clause  of  the  amend- 
ment. Secretary  Root's  personal  explana- 
tions, which,  it  would  seem  obvious,  had 
not  the  slightest  legal  effect,  were  never- 
theless considered  by  the  Committee  as 
the  dictum  of  "the  Government  of  the 
United  States."  According  to  these  ex- 
planations, intervention  would  only  be  re- 
sorted to  if  Cuban  independence  was 
threatened  from  the  outside,  or  if  there 
were  internal  conditions  creating  an- 
archy; and  in  the  latter  case  the  naval 
stations  in  Cuba  would  not  be  used  by  the 
United  States  as  "vantage  points"  from 
which  to  proceed  against  Cuba  libre,  but 
would  always  be  held  to  the  sole  end  of 
squelching  foreigners.  Of  the  qualifica- 
tions to  the  amendmentladded  by  the  Com- 
mittee's resolutions,  one  embodied  the 
Cuban  understanding  of  the  purpose  of 
the  naval  stations,  and  left,  it  was  stated, 
the  granting  of  them  to  the  United  States 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment ;  another  put  in  ambiguity  the  ques- 
tion of  Cuban  municipal  sanitation,  but 
rather  gave  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  plans 
already  devised  by  the  United  States 
might  be  rejected  for  such  other  plans  as 
might  be  "mutually  agreed  upon."  The 
other  important  qualifications  were,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  entangling  foreign 
alliances  that  would  militate  against  her 
independence,  Cuba  might  freely  "make 
political  and  mercantile  treaties  with  any 
nation;"  that  intervention  should  only 
take  place  by  the  formal  action  (espe- 
cially authorised  by  Congress)  of  the 
United  States  Government;  and  that 
while  Cuba  consented  that  the  Isle  of 
Pines  should  be  omitted  from  her  pro- 
posed constitutional  boundaries,  and  its 
ownership  left  to  treaty  negotiations,  still 
Cuba  believed  that  the  island  was  "actu- 
ally comprehended  within  her  boun- 
daries." 

On  May  26  the  Cuban  Convention,  by 
a  vote  of  15  to  14,  accepted  this  variously 
modified  Piatt  amendment,  and  on  May 
SI  the  Administration  at  Washington  re- 
jected the  Cuban  acceptance  on  the 
ground  that  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  could  not,  if  it  wished,  alter 
the  acts  of  the  legislative  branch.  And 
the  Cubans  were  told  to  reconsider  their 
action,  though  they  were  reported  as  say- 
ing that  they  had  thought  they  were  do- 
ing the  thing  most  acceptable  to  this  CJov- 
emment,    The  opiqion  was  quite  fr^ly 


expressed  that  while  a  little  common 
sense  would  have  prevented  the  Cubans 
from  considering  the  Secretary  of  War 
as  a  principal  source  of  American  law,  the 
Secretary  might  just  as  well  in  April 
have  stamped  beyond  erasure  upon  the 
Cuban  mind  the  fact  that  his  opinion  was 
personal  only. 

III. 

STATE  AFFAIRS. 

On  May  14  Senator  Mathew  S.  Quay, 
of  Pennsylvania,  at  a  reception  tendered 
him  by  the  State  League  of  Republican 
Clubs,  announced  in  his  speech  of  thanks 
that  the  stream  of  his  life  glided  darkly 
toward  the  eternal  gulf,  and  that  his  polit- 
ical race  was  run.  "I  will  never  again," 
he  said,  "be  a  candidate  for,  nor  accept 
any  official  position.  I  have-many  friends 
to  remember;  I  have  no  enemies  to  pun- 
ish. In  this  respect  I  put  aside  the  past." 
Apropos  of  which  last  statement  the 
SpringAeld  Republican,  without  touching 
upon  the  "Ripper  Bill,"  by  which  early  in 
the  year  Mr.  Quay  cut  off  the  heads  of 
sundry  local  opponents,  remarked  that  an 
old  duelist  on  his  death-bed  was  asked  by 
his  confessor :  "  'Do  you  forgive  your 
enemies  ?'  'I  have  none,'  was  the  answer, 
7  have  killed  them  all.'  Where,  indeed, 
are  the  enenyes  of  Quay  ?" 

On  May  27  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  rendered  a  decision  in 
which  four  of  the  seven  judges  confirmed 
the  constitutionality  of  the  "Ripper  Bill," 
passed  by  the  Legislature  on  February 
28.  This  bill  established  new  govern- 
ments for  Pittsburg,  Allegheny  and 
Scranton,  and  gave  the  appointing  of  the 
city  recorders — ^mayors,  incognito — ^to 
the  Governor  in  order  that  he  might  re- 
move the  officials  elected  by  the  people 
and  substitute  appointees  acceptable  to 
the  machine.  The  majority  opinion  of 
the  court  stated  that  since  the  law  did  not 
expressly  violate  the  Constitution,  it 
could  not  be  set  aside  merely  because  it 
was  "unwise,  unjust,  oppressive,  and  vio- 
lative of  the  natural  or  political  rights  of 
the  citizens."  In  this  holding,  State  courts 
do  not  appear  to  be  uniform.  For  in 
Nebraska,  where  politics  are  taken  hard, 
a  "fusionist"  Supreme  Court  reaffirmed 
on  June  7,  1900,  a  decision  made  by  it  in 
1898,  prohibiting  a  fusionist  Governor 
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from  appointing  fire  commissioners  to 
Omaha  City.  For,  as  the  court  said  in  its 
first  decision,  such  appointments  would 
act  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  city  of 
local  government,  and  this  was  an  in- 
herent right,  in  force  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  framed,  and  of  continuing  effect 
even  if  the  Constitution  did  not  expressly 
guarantee  it. 

On  May  21  a  convention  met  at  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  to  amend  the  State 
Constitution  adopted  in   1875.    At  that 
time  the  remembrance  of  carpet-bag  gov- 
ernment and  the  power  of  the  negro  vote 
combined  to  produce  an  instrument  in 
which  the  legislative  power  was  unduly 
hampered  and  the  negroes'  right  to  vote 
was  specifically  guaranteed.    As  a  result 
of  the  latter  extensive  intimidation  and 
ballot  stuffing  were  practised  to  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  the  whites.    That  the 
whites  did  remain  supreme  is  shown  by 
the  message  of  Governor  Johnston  to  the 
Legislature  on  May  2,  1899,  in  which  he 
said:  "There  is  not  a  negro  in  all  the 
Commonwealth  holding  an  office  under 
the  present  Constitution,  nor  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  nor  a  constable,  nor  a  single 
member  of  the  General  Assembly,  nor  has 
there  been  for  nearly  a  generation."    But 
the  ballot  stuffing  became  too  wearisome 
to  be  borne,  and  like  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana and  the  CaroHnas,  Alabama  sought 
for  a  legal  method  of  meeting  the  exi- 
gencies of  her  position.    The  Democratic 
State  platform,  upon  which  the  conven- 
tion stands,  is  pledged  to  secure  the  main- 
tenance   of    white    domination,  without 
violating  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  without  disenfranchising  any 
white   man   except   for  crime.     Shortly 
after  the  convention  opened  a  memorial, 
understood    to    have    been    drafted    by 
J>ooker  T.  Washington,  was  presented, 
recounting   the    homely   virtues   of   the 
negroes,  their  fidelity  to  their  masters' 
homes  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
errors  and  efforts  they  had  since  made, 
and  concluding  that  while  they  knew  that 
the   task  before   the   convention   was   a 
"delicate,   trying   and   perplexing  one," 
they  ventured  to  ask  for  such  laws  as 
would  discriminate  justly  between  good 
and  bad  citizenship  wherever  found,  and 
would  not  "merely  change  the  name  and 
form  of  fraud."    The  literary  beauty  and 
logical  force  of  the  petition  was  remark- 
able.   It  was  more  remarkable  as  show 


ing  what  one  man  may  do  to  create  a 
friendly  feeling  between  alien  races,  that 
the  petition  was  ordered  to  be  imme- 
diately printed. 

Ambition  to  have  their  respective 
political  opinions  "vindicated"  by  the 
people,  and  the  zest  of  one  to  force  the 
other  to  realise  who  was  who  in  South 
Carolina,  led  Senator  Benjamin  R.  Till- 
man, whose  term  expires  in  1907,  and 
Senator  John  L.  McLaurin,  whose  term 
expires  in  1903,  to  send  a  joint  note  to 
the  Governor  on  May  2$  resigning  their 
offices.  The  note  was  dated  to  take  effect 
on  September  15,  at  which  time  it  was 
proposed  to  hold  primaries,  stir  up  a  gen- 
eral political  rumpus,  and  re-elect  one 
senator  at  the  cost  of  the  other.  The 
Governor,  however,  declined  to  entertain 
the  resignations,  and  they  were  accord- 
ingly withdrawn.  In  commenting  upon 
the  incident,  Southern  papers  seemed  to 
think  that  it  foreshadowed  an  inevitable 
reaction  in  the  South  against  blind  adhe- 
sion to  any  and  every  sort  of  creed  which 
happened  to  be  stamped  "official  Democ- 
racy." As  to  the  personal  equation,  the 
Columbia  State  remarked  that  there  was 
no  reason  why  either  contestant  should  be 
"vindicated."  For  the  amiable  personal- 
ity of  one  was  balanced  by  his  political 
treachery,  and  the  good  votes  of  the  other 
by  his  "evil  words  and  ugly  record." 
Several  other  papers  thought  that  if  both 
the  present  incumbents — ^the  Populist 
and  the  Republican — were  turned  out, 
South  Carolina  would  be  glad  to  elect  two 
true  (Cleveland)  Democrats. 

IV. 

TRADE   MOVEMENTS. 

The  machinists  throughout  the  country 
who  had  previously  acted  mainly  through 
separate  and  unrelated  unions,  decided  on 
May  14,  in  a  joint  conference  at  which  all 
branches  of  the  machinery  and  allied 
metal  trades  were  represented,  that  they 
would  demand  and  would  enforce  by  co- 
operative action  after  May  20  a  nine-hour 
labor  day,  with  the  same  wages  as  had 
been  paid  them  under  the  prevailing  ten- 
hour  day.  The  position  taken  by  the 
machinists  seemed  to  be  that  most  other 
trades  requiring  skilled  labour  were 
either  on  the  eight  or  the  nine  hour 
schedule;  that  exp^^^pgp^ljQ^i^Athat  in 
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the  long  run  nearly  or  quite  as  much 
work  could  be  done  in  nine  hours  a  day 
as  in  ten;  and  that,  if  this  were  not  so, 
still  the  pre-eminently  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the  steel  and  iron  industries  fully 
warranted  the  workmen  in  exacting  con- 
cessions. While  there  have  been  labour 
agitations  of  greater  magnitude  in  this 
country,  the  machinists'  threatened  strike 
was  unique  in  this  respect ;  that  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men  or  more,  not  localised, 
btit  distributed  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  practising  not  the 
same,  but  diverse  trades,  and  who  were 
of  very  unequal  economic  importance, 
united  in  a  common  movement,  under  a 
common  head,  for  a  common  end.  It  was 
at  first  feared  that  a  great  many  thousand 
men  would  go  out,  and  that  the  iron  in- 
dustries would  be  seriously  crippled. 
Employers,  however,  nearly  uniformly 
granted  the  demand  for  a  shorter  day,  so 
that  the  strike  itself  simmered  down  and 
was  over  in  a  short  time.  The  significance 
of  the  machinists*  action  remained,  as  did 
also  the  wider  possibilities  which  it  dis- 
closed for  united  action  over  an  immense 
area. 

On  May  i8  the  strike  of  the  street  rail- 
way employees  in  Albany  and  Troy,  New 
York,  was  settled  by  a  compromise,  whose 
terms,  if  enforced,  and  if  they  set  a  prece- 
dent, would  seem  to  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  cost  of  the  strike  in  the 
interruption  of  traffic  and  the  calling  out 
of  the  militia.  The  company,  on  its  side, 
agreed  to  pay  conductors,  motormen, 
linemen  and  pitmen  an  even  rate  of 
twenty  cents  an  hour;  to  recognise  and 
treat  with  any  committee  of  its  employees 
representing  organised  or  unorganised 
labour,  in  relation  to  grievances,  and  to 
grant  to  any  man,  suspended  or  dis- 
charged by  the  superintendent,  the  right 
to  appeal  to  the  executive  committee  of 
the  company.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
union  strikers  agreed  that,  in  the  interests 
of  business  and  of  the  public  generally,  no 
future  strike  ordered  by  them  should  be- 
come operative  until  at  least  six  days 
after  notice  had  been  given  to  the  com- 
pany, and  that  the  company  should  be 
permitted  at  its  pleasure  and  without 
prejudice  to  employ  either  union  or  non- 
union men. 

On  May  31  official  announcement  was 
made  that  the  dispute  had  been  composed 
between  the   Northern  Pacific  and  the 


Union  Pacific  Railways  in  regard  to  the 
joint  purchase  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  the  Great  Northern  Railway  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad, 
and  that  directors  to  the  Northern  Pacific, 
"representative  of  the  common  interests" 
of  the  Union  and  Northern  Pacific  roads, 
would  be  chosen  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan. If  the  statement  is  correct  that  the 
original  contention  of  Union  Pacific  was 
that  their  road  traffic  should  be  ade- 
quately protected  before  the  purchase  of 
the  Chicago  road  was  made,  then  it  would 
seem  that  Union  Pacific  had  gained  their 
end  in  the  appointment  of  a  "representa- 
tive" directorate,  and  that  they  must  have 
presented  to  the  Northern  Pacific  some 
such  cogent  argument  as  certificates  for  a 
majority  of  Northern  Pacific  stock.  An- 
nouncement was  also  made  that  as  some 
96  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  the  Burlington 
road  had  been  deposited  for  exchange  of 
bonds  to  be  issued  by  the  Northern 
Pacific,  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, the  sale  of  the  former  to  the  latter 
roads  had  become  operative. 


FOREIGN    AFFAIRS. 

On  May  11  China  consented,  as  was 
reported  and  later  denied,  to  pay  $337,- 
000,000  in  indemnities  as  demanded 
by  the  Powers.  In  her  communication 
she  stated  that  the  country  was  already 
impoverished,  and  that  if  she  paid  some 
$11,000,000  yearly  out  of  the  salt  tax,  the 
likin  or  interior  tax  and  the  native  cus- 
toms, she  would  not  have  enough  money 
left  to  run  the  Government  on.  Therefore, 
if  the  Powers  insisted  upon  full  payment 
within  thirty  years,  she  would  request 
them  to  permit  her  to  increase  by  one- 
third  the  import  tariff  on  foreign  good^. 
To  this,  however,  there  was  serious  ob- 
jection, at  least  on  the  part  of  those  Pow- 
ers who  expected  to  do  a  large  business 
with  China.  It  was  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  Great  Britain  would 
not  readily  consent  to  have  the  duties  in- 
creased beyond  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
and  similar  sentiments  were  attributed  to 
this  country  and  Germany.  The  interest 
to  be  given  the  Powers  on  their  indemnity 
claims  until  paid  appeared  to  be  settled 
on  May  30,  when  China  was  reported  to 
have  agreed  to  issue  four  per  cent,  bonds 
all  around.    The  query  then  arose  as  to 
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who  would  guarantee  the  bonds?  A 
guarantee  by  one  Power  would  convey 
to  that  Power  altogether  too  much  in- 
fluence in  Chinese  circles,  and  a  joint 
guarantee,  or  syndicate  of  national  under- 
writers, would  be  an  unmitigated  nui- 
sance, and  might  beside  lead  to  a  break 
in  the  Powers'  "community  of  interest"  in 
exploiting  China.  On  June  8  it  was  re- 
ported that  by  authority  of  the  President, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Rockhill,  the  American  Com- 
missioner in  China,  would  propose  to  the 
ministers  that  the  adjustment  of  the  in- 
demnity matter  be  left  to  the  Hague  Ar- 
bitration Commission. 

Easy  proof  of  how  quickly  the  heroism 
of  the  Irish  soldiers  in  the  South  African 
War,  commemorated  by  the  Queen's  visit 
to  Ireland  in  April,  1900,  is  obscured  in 
remembrance  by  the  hostility  of  Irish 
politicians  in  Ix)ndon,  was  offered  by 
Lord  Salisbury,  who  said  on  May  13,  "If 
Home  Rule  had  passed  in  1893,  what 
would  England's  position  .  .  .  have  been 
to-day?  We  know  now  from  our  South 
African  experience  the  danger  of  letting 
Ireland  have  a  measure  of  independence. 
We  know  now  that  if  we  allowed  those 
who  are  leading  Irish  politics  unlimited 
power  of  making  preparations  against  us, 
we  sliould  have  to  begin  by  conquering 
Ireland  if  ever  we  had  to  fight  any  other 
Pow^r."  To  the  cheerless  future  of  polit- 
ical impotence  thus  mapped  out,  must  be 
added  a  more  fundamental  impotence  re- 
sultiaig  from  diminishing  population.  On 
May  20  the  population  of  Ireland,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  taken  on  March  31, 
1901,  was  announced  to  be  4456,546,  a 
decrease  of  5.3  per  cent,  since  1891,  and  a 
decrease  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  since  1841, 
when  the  population  stood  at  8,187,124. 
Since  the  latter  year  every  decennial  cen- 
sus has  shown  a  decline.  In  185 1,  directly 
subsequent  to  the  great  famine,  the  de- 
crease was  greatest,  being  19.85  per  cent. ; 
since  then  the  average  decennial  decline 
has  been  7.39  per  cent. — and  the  Irish  are 
an  unusually  prolific  race.  From  dearth 
of  domestic  foes  may  come  peace  to  Eng- 
land, but  from  the  Irish  point  of  view,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  "retrogression  in 
population  means  retrogression  in  pretty 
much  every  thing  that  makes  life  worth 
living." 


On  June  6  the  Committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  organisation  of  the  Brit- 
ish War  Office  made  a  report  confirming 
most  of  the  adverse  criticisms  which  have 
been  passed  on  the  office's  lack  of  busi- 
ness system.  The  Committee  stated  that 
the  Department  was  strangled  by  red  tape 
and  a  multitude  of  peevish  regulations; 
that  routine  work  and  the  interpretation 
of  rules  of  procedure  occupied  the  time  of 
many  high  officials,  and  that  individuality 
and  initiative  were  suppressed  in  ail 
ranks.  To  remedy  this  condition  the 
Committee  recommended  that  the  War 
Office  be  divided  into  definite  sections, 
with  a  clear  demarcation  between  the 
military  and  civil  departments ;  that  there 
should  be  decentralisation  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  would  throw  clerical  work  on 
clerks  and  permit  officials  to  consider  mili- 
tary questions;  that  the  general  officers 
commanding  districts  should  be  given 
genuine  administrative  and  executive 
authority;  and  finally,  that  a  permanent 
War  Office  Board  be  created,  which, 
without  detracting  from  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  commander-in-chief  and  of 
heads  of  the  departments,  should,  never- 
theless, under  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  exercise  supreme  control. 

Among  the  acts  of  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament which  adjourned  on  May  2g,  was 
the  passage  of  a  Pacific  Cable  bill,  the 
giving  of  authority  to  Manitoba  railroads 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Prov- 
ince whereby  lower  freight  rates  might 
be  secured  to  wheat  shippers,  and  amend- 
ments to  the  alien  labour  law.  A  bill  whose 
advisability  was  widely  discussed,  and 
which  finally  secured  passage,  was  that 
establishing  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint 
at  Ottawa,  to  coin  the  copper,  silver  and 
gold  required  in  Canada,  and  in  addition 
to  coin  British  sovereigns.  The  cost  of 
the  mint  was  estimated  at  $300,000  and 
the  annual  operating  expenses  at  $65,000. 
A  bounty  of  $5  a  ton  on  Canadian  refined 
lead  was  granted  on  representations  from 
British  Columbia  to  the  effect  that  if  this 
was  not  done,  lead  mined  in  the  Province 
would  be  refined  in  the  United  States. 
The  total  bounties  to  be  paid  are  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  a  year. 

Mansfield  Allan, 
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Again  this  month  the  Academy  has 
been  the  centre  of  interest  in  Paris's  lit- 
erary life,  owing  to  two  important  events 
— Berthelot's  reception  and  the  election 
of  Edmond  Rostand. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  reception  of 
Berthelot,  though  a  great  literary  treat, 
must  have  been  a  disappointment  to  the 
public.  The  great  chemist's  speech  was 
not  what  he  had  intended  it  originally  to 
be.  Berthelot  is  not  simply  a  great  scien- 
tist. He  is  also  one  of  the  great  leaders 
in  the  world  of  thought.  Since  Kenan's 
death  he  has  been  unquestionably  the 
most  prominent  of  French  freethinkers. 
The  most  telling  answer  to  Brunetiere's 
famous  bankruptcy-of-science  article  came 
from  him.  His  unopposed  election  to 
the  Academy  was  certainly  not  due  to 
unanimous  approval  of  his  views  by  the 
body  of  Immortals,  but  to  the  fact  that 
a  scientist  had  to  be  elected  as  Joseph 
Bertrand's  successor,  and  that  the  liter- 
ary claims  of  no  other  scientist  could  by 
anybody  be  considered  equal  to  his.  It 
was  understood  that  his  speech  would  be 
a  vindication  of  the  scientific  spirit,  and 
expectation  was  the  higher  that  he  was  to 
be  answered  by  Jules  Lemaitre,  now  the 
most  brilliant  of  Brunetiere's  lieutenants. 

Both  speeches  were  masterpieces,  but 
they  were  not  what  they  were  expected  to 
be.  Berthelot's  was  an  admirably  lucid 
explanation  of  his  predecessor's  mathe- 
matical labours,  an  explanation  for  the 
public,  which  any  man  of  intellect  can 
understand  and  enjoy;  and  Jules  Le- 
maitre's  answer,  from  beginning  to  end, 
was  a  delightfully  witty  and  tactful 
apology  for  his  inability  to  do  justice  to 
the  splendid  achievements  of  France's 
greatest  living  scientist.  Hardly  any 
allusion,  either  to  the  great  warfare  of 
ideas  or  to  the  stirring  events  one  of  the 
results  of  which  has  been  to  place  in  op- 
posite camps  two  such  men  as  Lemaitre 
and  Berthelot. 

When  something  of  a  struggle  was  ex- 
pected, there  was  none ;  there  was  one,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  none  was  expected. 
For  a  while  it  was  thought  that  Rostand 
would  enter  the  Academy  "comme  une 
lettre  a  la  poste,"  as  the  French  say.  As 
soon  as  Henri  de  Bornier  died  he  was 
mentioned  as  the  natural  successor  of  the 
author  of  La  Fille  de  Roland,  If  a  poet 
f^d  dramatist  were  to  be  elected,  who 


could  compete  with  him?    Edmond  Har- 
aucourt,  whose  greatest  claim  rests  on 
an    admirable   adaptation   of   a   Shake- 
spearean play,  first  announced  but  soon 
withdrew    his    candidacy.     Georges    de 
Porto-Riche,  Maurice  Donnay,  Frangois 
de  Curel,  Abel  Hermant,  all  the  other 
dramatists  who  seem  likely  some  day  or 
other  to  occupy  seats  in  the  Academy, 
remained  perfectly  motionless.     Where 
could  any  opposition  come  from?     Yet, 
nevertheless,  it  took  no  less  than  six  bal- 
lots to  make  Rostand  an  Immortal.    The 
opposition  to  him  took  as  its  candidate 
Frederic  Masson,  who  is  known  mostly 
by  a  series  of  books  relating  to  the  private 
life  of  Napoleon,  a  conscientious,  grace- 
ful writer,  but  certainly  not  a  striking 
literary  figure.     His  votes  came  not  so 
much    from    Academicians    who    were 
anxious  to  elect  him  as  from  men  who 
wanted  to  vote  against  Edmond  Rostand. 
Who  were  they?     Some  undoubtedly 
thought  that  the  author  of  Cyrano  was 
still  rather  young  for  a  seat  in  the  Acad- 
emy.    Others  were  the  friends  of  the 
poets  of  the  new  school,  who  are  repeat- 
ing all  the  time,  in  spite  of  the  public's 
refusal  to  believe  them,  that  they  are 
great  poets.     Their  declaration  of  war 
against  Rostand  was  an  article  of  Henri 
de  Regnier  in  Le  Gaulois  a  few  months 
ago.    Rostand's  great  crime  in  their  eyes 
is  his  success,  which  is  in  such  marked 
contrast  with  the  small  number  of  their 
readers.    It  is  as  yet  too  early,  assuredly, 
to  say  whether  Cyrano  and  UAiglon  are 
masterpieces;   whether  the  former  will 
occupy  a  place  in  permanent  literature  by 
the  side  of  Le  Cid,  Andromaque  and  Her- 
nani;  that  is,  of  the  first  dramatic  tri- 
umphs of  Comeille,  Racine  and  Victor 
Hugo.     But  that  was  not  the  question 
which    had    to    be    answered    by     the 
Academy.    The  French  Academy  of  to- 
day is  no  more  like  the  French  Academy 
of  fifty  years  ago  than  the  United  States 
Senate  of  to-day  is  like  the  assembly 
which  had  John  C.  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay 
and  Daniel  Webster  as  its  foremost  ora- 
tors.    Think  of  an  Academy  in  which 
poetry   was   represented   by   Lamartine, 
Victor  Hugo  and  Alfred  de  Musset,  lit- 
erary criticism  by  Villemain  and  Sainte- 
Beuve,  philosophy  by  Victor  Cousin,  his- 
tory  and   political   oratory   by   Tliicrs, 
Guizoti  Migneti  Alexis  de  TocqueviUe, 
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religious  oratory  by  Lacordaire,  and  at  a 
time  when  such  writers  as  Balzac, 
Michelet,  Louis  Blanc,  had  been  left  out- 
side! 

No  one  can  contend  that  the  men  of 
that  time  are  matched  by  the  men  of  to- 
day; and  yet  the  Academy  must  number 
as  many  members  now  as  then.  It  might 
have  been  perfectly  right  to  say  to  Ros- 
tand: "Wait  a  while  yet  before  you  are 
allowed  to  sit  by  the  side  of  Victor 
Hugo."  But  how  ridiculous  to  say  to 
him :  "Wait  before  you  are  allowed  to  sit 
by  the  side  of  Francois  Coppee  and  to 
succeed  such  a  man  as  Henri  de  Bor- 
nierl"  It  is  true  that  it  would  not  have 
been  more  absurd  to  elect  Frederic  Mas- 
son  against  Rostand  than  to  prefer,  as 
the  Academy  once  did,  a  Monsieur  Du- 
paty  to  Victor  Hugo.  But  that  was  at 
the  time  of  the  great  battle  of  Roman- 
ticism. Victor  Hugo  had  against  him  the 
upholders  of  the  classical  school.  They 
voted  against  him  as  others  to-day  vote 
against  £mile  Zola,  because  his  election 
would  have  put  the  stamp  of  Academic 
approval  upon  literary  doctrines  which 
they  abhorred.  Rostand  belongs  to  no 
school.  All  that  the  Academy  had  to  de- 
cide was:  Is  Rostand  one  of  the  forty 
most  remarkable  men  of  letters  in  France 
to-day?  In  regard  to  the  age  at  which 
he  enters  the  Academy  (he  is  now  in  his 
thirt^r-third  year),  let  this  be  said:  As- 
suredly few  men  have  entered  the 
Academy  so  young,  though  some  have. 
But  the  Academy  has  shown  of  late  an 
inclination  toward  comparatively  young 
men.  Brunetiere,  Lemaitre,  Paul  Bour- 
get,  Pierre  Loti,  Henri  Hervieu,  all  en- 
tered the  Academy  at  a  much  younger 
age  than  those  who  had  been  before  them 
the  masters  of  the  arts  in  which  they  have 
succeeded.  Paul  Deschanel,  who  was,  it 
is  said,  one  of  Rostand's  most  uncom- 
promising opponents,  was  much  younger, 
when  elected,  than  Jules  Favre,  although 
he  can  not  compare  with  that  great  master 
of  political  and  forensic  oratory. 

Whether  Rostand  is  a  writer,  a  dram- 
atist, a  poet  of  the  highest  rank,  remains 
to  be  settled.  But  no  sane  man  can  doubt 
that  his  works  will  live  as  long  as  those  of 
every  one  of  the  thirty-nine  men  whose 
colleague  he  has  become  by  his  election. 

Especially  can  this  be  said  in  regard  to 
the  Academician  who  was  elected  on  the 
same  day  as  Rostand,  Marquis  de  Vogiie, 


a  charming  man  of  the  world,  a  sound 
archaeologist,  a  scrupulous  historical  in- 
vestigator, but  a  great  writer? 

The  great  writers  tower  above  their 
time  and  need  no  academic  consecration 
to  make  their  names  appear  before  the 
world.  When  they  have  disappeared, 
posterity  looks  back  toward  them,  and  a 
grateful  age  celebrates  the  recurrence  of 
days  connected  with  their  earthly  life. 
Thus  France  will,  on  February  26, 
celebrate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  also  the 
seventy-second  anniversary  of  the  first 
performance  of  Hernani,  which  was  the 
crowning  victory  of  Romanticism.  Of 
course  the  Theatre  Frangais  will  play  a 
leading  part  in  the  celebration.  It  will,  on 
that  date,  revive  the  most  romantic  of 
Hugo's  dramas,  Les  Burgraves,  which 
signally  failed  in  1843,  when  the  public 
had  grown  tired  of  Romanticism,  but 
which  contains,  none  the  less,  sur- 
rounded, it  is  true,  by  a  good  deal  of 
extravagance,  some  of  the  most  poetical 
outpourings  of  the  great  bard's  lofty  soul. 
The  performance  will  be  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  Mounet-Sully  will  close  his 
noble  career  by  impersonating  old  Job, 
the  great  rebellious  Burgrave;  the  other 
male  parts  will  be  taken  by  Paul  Mounet, 
Albert  Lambert,  Lebargy;  the  female 
parts  by  Bartet  and  Segond- Weber ;  the 
smallest  parts  will  be  in  experienced 
hands.  It  will  be  such  a  performance  as 
Paris  alone,  and,  in  Paris,  only  the 
Theatre  Frangais,  can  give. 

I  shall  not  have  many  books  to  men- 
tion this  time.  The  usual  summer  dul- 
ness  has  begun  to  slacken  literary  pro- 
duction. The  most  interesting  books  of 
the  month  are  nearly  all  of  a  somewhat 
historical  character,  even  the  £tudes 
Anglaises,  of  Andre  Chevrillon,  which 
contains  a  curious  essay  on  American 
life.  The  first  time  Andre  Chevrillon 
crossed  the  ocean  he  did  not  see  much  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  so  bewildered 
by  the  spectacle  of  New  York's  streets 
that  he  quickly  took  refuge  in  a  friend's 
country  house,  whence  he  ran  away  a  few 
days  later  in  order  to  return  to  France. 
Whether  he  saw  the  country  much  better 
at  the  time  of  his  second  visit  will  be 
questioned  by  some,  when  they  see  that 
he  places  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  over  the 
Hudson  River,  and  declares  that  in  tl^ 
United  States  man  alone  is  interestingf" 
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and  that  nature  is  supremely  monoto- 
nous! But  why  place  a  study  of  the 
United  States  in  a  volume  of  £tudes 
Anglaisesf 

Mary  Duclaux's  ^crivains  d' Outre- 
Manche  is  the  first  volume  published 
under  her  new  name  by  the  charming 
woman  who  was  known  first  as  Mary 
Robinson  and  afterward  as  Mary  Dar- 
mesteter.  It  is  a  series  of  sympathetic 
studies  on  Thackeray,  the  Brontes,  Rob- 
ert and  Elizabeth  Browning,  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti.  The  delicate  influence 
of  our  lamented  James  Darmesteter  is 
still  traceable  in  this  new  production  of 
her  who  was  his  widow. 

The  Napoleon  book  of  the  month  is  ex- 
ceedingly instructive  as  well  as  enter- 
taining. The  author  is  Leonce  Pingaud, 
and  the  title  Bernadotte,  NapoUon  et 
les  Bourbons.  I  still  remember  the  voice 
of  the  old  invalide  who  showed  me  when 
I  was  a  boy  through  the  rooms  of  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides  containing  the  por- 
traits of  Napoleon's  marshals,  when  he 
stopped  before  Bernadotte's  picture  and 
shouted :  "Le  Traitre  I"  The  same  excla- 
mation is  almost  sure  to  come  out  of  the 


lips  of  every  reader  of  M.   Pingaud's 
book. 

Frantz  Funck  Brentano,  who  a  few 
years  ago  cleared  what  was  left  of  mys- 
tery in  the  history  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask,  takes  up  now,  with  the  same  suc- 
cess, another  mysterious  case,  U Affaire 
du  Collier.  His  book  bids  fair  to  be  con- 
sidered final  on  the  subject.  It  contains  a 
reproduction  of  the  famous  diamond 
necklace. 

Truth  stranger  than  fiction  will  also  be 
found  in  Maurice  Quentin-Bauchard's 
Fils  d'Empereur.  The  hero  of  the  book 
is  the  ill-fated  Prince  Imperial,  who  died 
in  Zululand,  fighting  for  the  first  Napo- 
leon's jailers. 

France  in  the  eighteenth  century  is 
presented  to  us  in  two  very  dissimilar 
though  both  very  reliable  books,  Madame 
d'Houdetot,  by  Hippolyte  BuflFenoir,  antl 
Fragonard:  Moetirs  du  XVIIIe  Siicle, 
by  Virgile  Josz. 

From  Belgium  comes  a  delightful 
monograph,  Psychologie  d'une  Ville: 
Essai  sur  Bruges,  by  A.  Fierens-Gevaert. 

Adolphe  Cohn. 
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COLONIAL  DAYS  AND  WAYS.    By  Helen  Bvertfton 
Smith.    New  York  :  The  Century  Company.    $2.50. 

Whoever  is  interested  in  things  connected  with 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  years  preceding 
it  will  be  doubly  interested  in  this  book  of  Miss 
Smith's  pertaining  "to  the  home  life,  the  em- 
ployments, the  enjoyments,  the  hardships  and 
the  habits  of  our  ancestors."  Most  of  the  infor- 
mation concerning  the  early  colonists  con- 
tained in  the  book  has  been  culled  from  old 
papers,  principally  letters  and  diaries  found  in 
the  garret  of  an  old  homestead  in  Sharon, 
Connecticut,  in  which  six  generations  of  one 
family  have  lived  during  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years.  Information  not  gath- 
ered from  this  source  is  from  notes  taken  by 
the  author  from  the  time  when  she  was  eleven, 
at  intervals  for  eighteen  years,  and  are  family 
traditions  "as  related  by  parents,  grandparents 
and  gfreat-uncles  and  great-aunts."  These  are 
by  no  means  the  least  interesting  chronicles, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
quite  as  trustworthy.  But  Miss  Smith  insists 
on  absolute  accuracy,  and  relates  her  traditions 
as  traditions  and  her  facts  as  facts.  With  in- 
finite care  and  labour  she  has  gone  over  many 
thousands  of  these  old  papers,  including  ac- 
count books,  inventories,  wills,  legal  documents 
and  ledgers,  extending  over  the  years  from  the 
arrival  of  the  earliest  immigrants  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  down  to  near  the  middle 
of  the  present  century.  In  a  country  where  the 
people  were  voluntary  immigrants,  with  whom 
immigration  was  a  matter  of  conscience,  and 
who  in  many  cases  were  representatives  of 
leading  families  in  their  native  countries,  there 
existed  so  much  intelligence  and  energy  that 
the  advance  was  continuous.  Therefore,  the 
progress  in  every  way  from  one  decade  •  to 
another  was  marvellous,  and  Miss  Smith  has 
so  compared  her  papers  of  corresponding  dates 
that  a  very  fair  conclusion  has  been  reached  as 
to  the  manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  the 
food  and  furniture,  of  each  particular  decade. 

Miss  Smith  says: 

It  is  certain,  from  the  nature  of  things,  that 
the  home  lives  of  all  these  different  bands  of 
colonists  must  have  differed  widely.    None  had 


luxuries  and  few  had  comforts  as  we  under- 
stand these  terms;  but  each  had  some  posses- 
sions, some  ways,  some  deficiencies  and  some 
attainments  which  belonged  to  none  of  the 
others;  hence  it  is  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
home  life  and  personal  characteristics  preva- 
lent in  one  colonv  does  not  imply  a  knowledge 
of  those  of  another. 

I 

Then  she  gives  a  slight  outline  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  each  colony  of  settlers.  The  stem 
Puritan,  first  to  immigrate,  who,  having  been 
persecuted  for  his  political  as  well  as  for  his 
religious  views,  came  that  he  might  gfain  liberty 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  No  matter  of 
what  degree  he  may  have  been  at  home,  he 
despised  no  handiwork  in  this  country,  and 
slow  and  sure  was  his  way.  Many  of  the 
Dutch  settlers  were  wealthy,  and  their  com- 
mercial instincts  led  them  to  increase  their 
wealth.  The  Dutchman's  religious  and  political 
views  were  not  unlike  those  of  the  Puritan; 
but  he  was  even  more  slow  and  narrow  and 
prejudiced;  but  his  love  of  home  comforts  was 
greater,  and  he  had  also  the  knowledge  which 
enabled  him  to  procure  them.  The  Huguenot 
refugees,  who  for  nearly  two  centuries  had 
been  persecuted  for  their  religious  tenets, 
reached  here  in  the  depths  of  poverty.  They, 
however,  had  the  advantage  of  the  two  earlier 
colonies  in  coming  to  a  country  which  had 
been  occupied  for  over  seventy  years  by  pro- 
gressive settlers  and  in  being  of  a  country 
which  was  itself  more  advanced  than  either 
England  or  Holland.  Their  knowledge  of  art, 
courtesy  and  adaptability  soon  had  its  influence 
over  the  other  colonists,  and  made  for  himself 
a  place  among  them.  It  was  among  the  Hugue- 
nots that  the  first  and  best  schools  were  to  be 
found.  The  Palatine  was  never  understood 
by  the  other  colonists.  So  unprogrcssive  and 
self-centred  was  he  that  he  was  left  to  himself 
and  shut  off  from  the  influences  of  the  outside 
world. 

The  moss-chinked  log-houses  soon  gave  way 
to  those  which  were  comfortably  and  solidly 
built ;  but  in  the  days  before  stoves— much  less 
steam  heat — were  heard  of,  since  all  the  heat 
came  from  the  broad  fireplaces,  where  as  much 
went  up  the  chimney^,  mto^theropms^thc^c^^ 
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must  have  been  intolerable,  and  we  can  more 
readily  appreciate  the  value  of  the  heavy  bed 
curtains  which  now  seem  to  us  so  stuffy. 
Cattle  and  chickens  were  for  many  years  rare ; 
and  the  only  flour  obtainable  came  from  grind- 
ing corn  between  two  stones  in  the  Indian 
fashion.  Most  of  these  things,  however,  we 
know  for  ourselves;  and  those  facts  taken 
from  the  diary  of  Juliana  Smith,  1779-81,  found 
in  the  old  garret  of  the  house  in  Sharon,  give 
us  a  personal  interest  in  the  customs  and  habits 
of  the  day  that  is  greater  than  any  we  could 
acquire  for  mere  statistics.  There  is  an  inter- 
esting account  of  a  colonial  wedding  in  the 
year  1726,  the  bride  being  Temperance,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Gallup,  to  whom  the  Indians 
had  transferred  the  allegiance  they  had  given 
to  his  father.  The  wedding  feast  was  to  last 
two  days,  the  first  day  for  the  "quality,"  the 
second  for  the  "commonalty."  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  day  a  long  file  of  In- 
dians came  slowly  toward  the  house  of  the 
bride's  parents.  They  had  heard  that  all 
friends  were  invited  to  the  feasts.  Mr.  Gallup, 
at  first  dismayed,  rose  to  the  occasion,  making 
an  impromptu  speech: 

In  the  picturesque  style  in  which  he  was  an 
adept,  and  with  which  an  Indian  auditory  was 
always  pleased,  he  assured  "his  children"  that 
they  were  welcome,  very  welcome;  but  that 
they  had  mistaken  the  day  for  which  they  had 
been  invited;  that  their  day  was  the  morrow, 
and  that  then  he  should  set  before  them  the 
best  that  could  be  had,  a  feast  that  should  be 
worthy  of  them  and  of  his  friendship  for  them. 

This  he  proceeded  to  do,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  not  a  single  one  of  them  went  away 
hungry.  The  bride  was  the  grandmother  of 
Juliana  Smith;  and  as  she  was  living  at  the 
time  that  Juliana  wrote  her  diary,  the  account 
cannot  be  other  than  accurate.  There  is  an 
interesting  chapter  on  "Life  on  an  Early  Colo- 
nial Manor,"  the  manor  of  Robert  Livingston, 
situated  in  Columbia  and  Dutchess  Counties, 
fronting  for  twelve  miles  along  the  Hudson 
River,  twenty  miles  on  the  Massachusetts  bor- 
der and  thirty  miles  back  from  the  river,  this 
being  taken  as  an  example  of  the  luxury  and 
refinement  of  the  times.  Even  in  those  days 
of  slavery  the  servant  question  agitated  all 
housewives;  for  if  to  be  the  possessor  of  a 
good  servant  was  the  assurance  of  keeping  her, 
the  poor  ones  were  equally  sure  of  staying. 
A  housewife  had  enough  to  occupy  her  in  those 
days  when,  with  the  exception  of  the  flour  and 
meal  ground  at  the  mills  and  the  "West  India 
sweetmeats,"  salted  fish,  sugar,  molasses,  tea, 
coffee  and  chocolate  procurable  at  the  stores, 


every  article  of  either  food  or  dothing  had  to 
be  produced  and  finished  from  beginning  to 
end  on  each  individual  farm  and  household 
by  manual  labour. 

Juliana  Smith,  writing  to  her  brother  in 
1782,  says: 

Peggy  Evertson  has  showed  me  a  present 
her  father  brought  her  from  Albany.  It  is 
a  brush  for  the  teeth  made  of  fine,  stiff,  white 
bristles  set  in  a  back  of  mother-of-pearl.  It 
is  better  than  the  sassafras  twigs  which  Tite 
Caesar  brings  for  us,  because  with  the  brush 
you  can  better  cleanse  the  backs  of  the  teeth. 
You  wanted  to  know  what  you  should  bring 
me  from  New  Haven  when  you  came  back,  so 
I  write  about  this,  if  so  be  you  might  find  me 
one,  only  it  need  not  have  so  fine  a  back,  one 
of  wood  or  horn  would  please  me  as  well. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  things  found 
in  the  garret  was  an  old  portmanteau  filled 
with  papers  which  Miss  Smith  supposes  were 
left  just  as  they  had  been  hastily  thrust  there 
by  a  young  Yale  graduate  of  1784,  the  "brother 
Jack"  to  whom  Juliana  wrote  her  request  for 
a  toothbrush.  Among  a  number  of  papers  of 
all  descriptions  were  two  diaries  and  three 
copies  of  a  manuscript  magazine  edited  by 
Juliana.  One  diary  was  kept  by  "brother 
Jack"  himself  for  the  benefit  of  the  home  circle, 
and  from  which  the  author  has  gathered  many 
interesting  facts  of  college  life,  and  the  other 
by  Juliana  of  the  small  home  details,  so  that 
her  brother  might  know  what  was  taking  place 
in  his  absence.  The  manuscript  magazine  is 
entitled  "The  Qio,  a  Literary  Miscellany,"  and 
is  written  in  black  ink  on  sheets  of  foolscap, 
ruled  down  the  centre  of  each  page  to  form 
two  columns,  the  sheets  being  tied  together 
by  unbleached,  homespun  linen  thread. 

"From  the  'Exordium'  on  the  first  page  of 
'No.  one'  it  appears  that  'the  Sharon  Literary 
Club  was  founded  in  January,  1779,  the  Rev. 
Cotton  M.  Smith  being  Chairman,  and  Mr. 
John  C.  Smith  ('brother  Jack')  being  Secre- 
tary." The  design  of  the  club  was  "to  promote 
a  taste  for  the  study  of  Belles-Lettres  and  of 
Logick,  and  to  gain  some  skill  in  the  useful 
Freeman's  Art  of  Debate."  Each  issue  was 
read  aloud  to  the  club  members,  the  club  meet- 
ing every  Monday  from  October  to  May.  The 
rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  heated  discus- 
sions over  the  reading.  Those  who  were  not 
engaged  in  speaking  or  reading  knit  stockings 
or  did  something  for  the  soldiers  who  were 
fighting  for  the  liberty  of  the  nation.  Juliana 
was  indefatigable  in  begging  contributions 
from  her  brother  and  his  classmates,  about 
whom  she  most  frankly  expressed  her  opinion. 
Of  an  "Ode,"  by  Abiel  Holmes  (afterward  an 
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historian  and  father  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes),  she  wrote:  "He  is,  no  doubt,  as  you 
say,  a  Man  of  Parts,  but  the  Pegasus  he  rides 
is  a  sorry  steed  that  has  lost  his  wings  and  is 
badly  shod."    Of  Noah  Webster  she  wrote : 

Mr.  Webster  has  not  the  excuse  of  youth 
(I  think  he  must  be  fully  twenty-two  or  three), 
but  his  essays— don't  be  angry,  Jack — ^are  as 
young  as  yours  and  brother  Tommy's,  while 
his  reflections  are  as  prosy  as  those  of  our 
horse,  your  namesake,  would  be  if  they  were 
written  out. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Juliana  to  her  cousin 
there  is  an  account  of  a  Thanksgiving  dinner 
in  1779.  The  roast  beef  was  replaced  by  veni- 
son, as  all  the  beef  was  saved  for  the  army, 
and  dried  cherries  took  the  place  of  raisins. 
She  mentioned  "sellery"  as  eaten  by  them  for 
the  first  time,  and  told  of  "brother  Jack"  bring- 
ing "ad  oronage  to  each  of  the  Grand-Mothers, 
but  alas!  they  were  frozen  in  his  saddle-bags. 
We  soaked  the  frost  out  in  cold  water,  but 
I  guess  they  wasn't  as  good  as  they  should 
have  been." 

There  is  an  anecdote  which  shows  that  even 
with  the  Puritans  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  could  be  put  aside  when  such  an  im- 
portant thing  as  the  lives  of  human  beings 
were  to  be  considered;  and  the  last  anecdote 
in  the  book,  which  tells  of  Burg03me's  sur- 
render, is  most  touching.  There  are  accounts 
of  candle-dippings,  corn-huskings,  the  "Fire 
Dance"  and  all  the  amusements  of  the  time. 
The  book  has  been  read  by  us  with  great  bene- 
fit and  with  an  appreciation  of  the  long,  pains- 
taking labour  of  love  that  it  has  been  for  its 
accomplished  author. 

F.  R. 

THB  SIBQB  IN  PBKIN.  By  W.  A.  P.  Martin.  New 
York,  Chicago,  Toronto :  Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Com- 
pany.   $1.00. 

An  account  of  the  siege  in  Pekin  written 
by  an  eye-witness  would  in  any  case  be  read 
with  interest;  but  when  that  eye-witness  is  no 
less  a  person  than  Dr.  Martin,  for  fifty  years 
a  resident  of  China,  for  the  past  two  years 
President  of  the  Imperial  University,  and  held 
in  high  regard  by  the  Chinese,  we  feel  that  his 
opinion  of  the  siege,  its  course  and  its  re- 
sults, is  of  very  great  importance.  Moreover, 
during  the  entire  siege  it  was  his  duty  to  be 
at  the  gate  to  inspect  the  passes  of  the  Chinese 
who  came  and  went  between  the  legations, 
the  post  affording  every  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve all  that  took  place.  He  points  out  the 
three  motives  which  combined  to  bring  about 
the    great    upheaval:    political    jealousy,    re- 


ligious antagonism,  and  industrial  competition. 
To  the  Tartars,  always  suspicious  of  foreign 
influence,  may  be  attributed  the  political 
jealousy.  The  superstitions  of  the  Boxers 
represent  the  religious  antagonism.  The  rec- 
ogrnition  of  industrial  competition  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  all  outbreaks  the  first 
movement  has  been  to  destroy  all  products 
due  to  foreigfn  machinery.  Dr.  Martin  makes 
a  broad  distinction  between  the  misguided 
Chinese,  who  were  the  advisers  of  the  pro- 
gressive Emperor,  and  the  treacherous  Man- 
chus,  the  advisers  of  the  anti-foreig^n  Dowager 
Empress.  He  likens  the  hostility  of  the  Eight 
Banners  of  the  Manchus  toward  all  nations 
to  a  young  bull  that  places  himself  defiantly 
on  the  track  before  a  locomotive  and  is  but 
a  mangled  corpse  when  the  train  has  passed. 

When  the  Dowager  Empress's  only  son 
died,  she  chose  as  his  successor  the  present 
Emperor,  then  a  child  of  three,  and  resumed 
her  regency  on  the  ground  of  his  immaturity. 
Later,  she  attempted  to  resume  it  on  the 
ground  of  his  incapacity,  and  chose  as  heir 
apparent  the  son  of  Prince  Tuan,  a  lad  of 
fourteen.  This  raised  the  father  to  a  position 
of  great  prominence.  He  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Dowager,  and  has  since  dom- 
inated her  councils.  As  a  proof  that  she  had 
not  always  been  opposed  to  progress,  the  young 
Emperor  began  the  study  of  English  at  an 
early  age,  being  instructed  therein  by  two 
pupils  of  Dr.  Martin's,  who  submitted  the  les- 
sons to  him  in  order  that  their  correctness 
might  be  assured.  Dr.  Martin  denies  the 
newspaper  stories  which  asserted  that  the 
Dowager  Empress  was  originally  a  Cantonese 
slave  girl.  He  states  that,  on  the  contrary, 
her  family  is  well  known  in  Pekin,  and  that 
she  is  closely  connected  with  several  of  the 
Eight  Banners.  The  result  of  the  war  with 
Japan  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  wish 
for  reform.  Being  defeated  by  a  people  whom 
they  had  held  in  hereditary  contempt  made  an 
infinitely  greater  impression  on  them  than  de- 
feat by  any  of  the  European  Powers  would 
have  made.  They  became  convinced  that 
Japan  owed  her  victory  to  the  adoption  of 
Western  methods,  and  Kang  Ku  Wei  confessed 
that  It  was  he  who  insisted  upon  copying  the 
example  of  that  country. 

Upon  the  first  manifestations  by  the  Boxers, 
the  Ministers  were  "soothed  by  the  siren  song" 
of  the  Chinese  government,  which  assured 
them  that  the  Boxers  were  not  soldiers  and 
were  only  practising  "an  innocent  kind  of 
gymnastics."  Dr.  Martin  himself  wrote  home 
to   his   family   that   Pekin   was  the   "safest 
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place  in  China.*'  However,  already  infuriated 
by  repeated  transgressions  on  her  territory  by 
foreign  Powers,  the  Dowager  Empress  wel- 
comed the  Boxer  agitation  as  Heaven-sent, 
"menacing  them  with  one  hand,  to  please  the 
foreigners;  and  beckoning  with  the  other,  to 
please  herself  and  Prince  Tuan." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Boxers  were 
prominent  in  the  siege  only  during  the  first 
ten  days,  the  government  soldiers  then  coming 
forward  and  keeping  their  place  for  eight 
weeks.  When  at  last  the  deliverers  were  bat- 
tering down  the  Eastern  entrance,  the  Dow- 
ager Empress,  her  court,  and  half  the  inhabi- 
tants were  making  their  escape  by  the  Western 
gate.  In  a  short  time,  on  all  the  public  build- 
ings were  displayed  one  or  another  of  the 
Eight  Banners  of  the  foreigners,  replacing 
the  Eight  Banners  of  the  Manchus,  and  the 
Chinese  who  remained  floated  from  the  win- 
dows of  their  houses  these  same  flags  on 
which  were  written  Chinese  characters  indi- 
cating that  they  "were  faithful  subjects  of  the 
Great  Sunrise  Empire;"  or  "submissive  to  the 
sway  of  the  Russian  Czar;"  or  "humble  sub- 
jects of  the  Great  United  States;"  and  even  the 
abject  appeal  in  pigeon  English,  "We  be  good 
people — no  makee  bobbery!  Please  don't 
shoot." 

So  effectually  cowed  were  these  lately 
belligerent  multitudes  that  had  they  been  re- 
quired to  worship  the  Crucifix  and  submit  to 
Christian  baptism  they  would  have  shown  no 
hesitation  in  doing  so. 

Dr.  Martin  agrees  with  the  Powers  in  the 
matter  of  reconstruction,  and,  in  fact,  be- 
lieves that  he  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  nat- 
ural proposition  to  recall  the  Emperor  as  a 
basis  for  the  scheme.  He  sets  forth  his  views 
on  the  subject,  written  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  June.  He  believes  that  the  Dowager  Em- 
press would  be  most  effectually  punished  by 
depriving  her  of  all  power;  and  suggests  that 
in  payment  of  our  war  expenses  China  con- 
cede to  us  the  island  of  Hainan,  "a  stepping 
stone  between  Hong  Kong  atid  the  Philippines. 
It  is  half  as  large  as  Sicily  and  capable  of  being 
made  equally  rich  in  its  productions.  We 
should  then  have  a  tangible  ground  for  de- 
manding to  be  heard  on  all  great  questions  re- 
lating to  the  future  of  China." 

LOVE    IN  A   niST.    By  Post  Wheeler.    New  York : 
?  The  Camelot  Company.    $1.25. 

Love  in  a  Mist  is  a  collection  of  poems  with 
a  portrait,  and  is  appropriately  named.  A 
fitting  sub-title  might  have  been  "Death  in  a 
Shroud,"  for  whatever  poems  are  not  erotic 


arc  mortuary  in  character.  We  do  not  rcmcm-  1 
ber  when  we  have  been  so  saturated  with  the 
aesthetic  possibilities  of  tombs  and  blooms. 
"Up  above  her  golden  head,"  "Where  she  lies 
silent  so,"  "The  little  flowers  upon  her  breast 
that  died." 

These  are  the  "dead  memories"  that  come 
"down  like  waterfalls"  wherever  we  turn  the 
pages  that  bring  us  "thought  of  days  that 
were,  but  are  no  more."  As  a  tribute  to  the 
loved  and  lost  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 
bare  our  heads  in  silence,  but  as  a  deliberate 
offering  to  a  critical  world  we  would  suggest 
a  healthier  tone  and  a  sane  variety  of  subject. 
The  author  shows  a  gift  at  versifying,  a  mas- 
tery of  form,  certain  echoes,  howbeit,  of  Swin- 
burne, Rossetti  and  the  pre-Raphaelite  school 
and  a  pretty  sentiment.  "The  Blessed  Damo- 
zel"  continues  to  inspire  these  latter-day  poets. 

They  stood  all  silent  as  they  gazed 
Down  the  curved,  purple  zone. 

To  see,  upon  the  hither  side, 
B^  wandering  meteors  blown, 

A  tmy  soul  that  up  the  ways 
Came  mounting  all  alone. 

Red  on  the  lonely  waste  it  trod, 

By  shadowy  paths  and  far. 
The  golden  hair  burned  all  along 

Like  to  a  tender  star. 
His  little  feet  were  white.   His  eyes 

Were  such  as  cherubs  are. 

This  is  almost  the  real  thing. 

Mr.  Wheeler  has  paraphrased  for  us,  read- 
ing  in  a  personal  meaning,  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  that  tender  little  child's  prayer: 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep. 

If  I  should  die  before  I  wake. 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take, 

but  he  has  not  improved  on  them  in  the  ex- 
pansion. Music,  the  mountains,  the  sea,  the 
great  things  of  the  world,  will  not  stand  this 
juggling: 

Now,  at  the  end,  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 
From  all  my  little  delving  in  the  sand. 

I  pray  the  Lord  still,  still,  my  soul  to  keep. 
Along  my  journeying  to  another  land, 

Warm    from    the    tempest    and    the    further 

(Now,  at  the  end,  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep). 

How  impressive,  by  contrast,  the  touching 
simplicity  of  the  original.  Mr.  Wheeler  yields 
twice  to  the  temptation  to  weave  this  little 
prayer  into  a  poem,  perhaps  on  homaeopathtc 
principles,  that  like  cures  like. 

Then  we  have  Swinburne  served  to  us  in 
dilutions,  and  Swinburne  diluted  is  very  thin 
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The  mist  and  the  violet  dew  of  her  eyes, 
The  sweet  straight  limbs,  the  round  sweet 
breast, 
And  the  smile  that  was  tender  and  kind  and 
wise — 

This  line  is  a  little  off!  But  never  mind, 
we  get  back  on  the  key  again  with  hair  that  is 
"wound  and  kissed"  and  "curling  and  clasp- 
ing" and  then,  ah,  then,  fallen  to  dust. 

The  final  poem  of  the  volume  is  named 
"Since  I  Died,"  and  sets  forth  the  infinitely 
superior  virtues  of  a  dead  man's  love  to  a 
living. 

I  will  show  her  how  not  to  surrender — 
Never  to  run  with  the  riot  and  stir, 

For  oh,  she  will  far  rather  rest  in  the  tender 
Passion  a  dead  man  holds  for  her! 

Florence  Wilkinson, 

THE  OLD  NEW  YORK  FRONTIER.  ITS  WARS  WITH 
INDIANS  AND  TORIES,  ITS  niSSIONARY  SCHOOLS, 
PIONEERS  AND  LAND  TITLES.     1614-i800.     By 

Francis    Whiting    Halsey.      New    York:     Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Old  New  York  Frontier  about  which 
Mr.  Halsey  tells  in  this  interesting  book  is 
that  region  of  southern  and  central  New  York 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
the  Delaware  and  their  tributaries.  The  treaty 
of  Fort  Stanwix,  signed  in  1768,  fixed  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  land  purchased  by 
the  English  as  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Una- 
dilla,  its  tributary.  And  for  several  years 
after  this  there  were  no  settlements  to  the 
westward  of  that  line. 

Mr.  Halsey,  who  is  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  Saturday  Review  of  Books  and 
Art,  was  born  and  spent  his  early  days  in  the 


heart  of  the  region,  and  he  seems  to  have 
made  himself  familiar  with  every  locality  and 
every  legend  connected  with  the  district.  Iti 
a  "personal  note"  he  says  that  he  begati  by 
bringing  together  material  which  would  be 
illustrative  of  his  father's  "reminiscences," 
planning  to  make  a  local  history.  Finding  so 
much  material  of  more  than  local  interest, 
he  has,  instead,  made  a  book  which  ought 
to  interest  every  reader  in  New  York  State. 

The  early  chapters  of  the  book  deal  with 
the  country  while  in  the  undisputed  possession 
of  the  Iroquois,  greatest  of  Indian  tribes,  and 
the  first  coming  of  the  white  traders.  A 
second  section  gives  an  account  of  the  mission- 
aries, Jesuits  and  Protestants,  who  first  estab- 
lished missions  in  the  district.  After  the 
missionaries  came  the  settlers  and  the  land- 
sharks.  The  most  interesting  section  of  the 
book,  some  nineteen  chapters,  is  gfiven  up  to 
an  account  of  the  frontier  dufing  the  Revolu- 
tion. No  section  of  the  United  States  suffered 
more,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  settlers, 
than  did  this  region  of  central  and  southern 
New  York.  Chief  Brandt  and  his  followers 
had  taken  sides  with  the  English,  and  raids 
by  Indians,  accompanied  by  a  few  British 
soldiers  with  their  accompanying  horrors  of 
burning  farmhouses  and  villages  and  massacre 
of  the  inhabitants,  with  captivity,  perhaps,  of 
some  few  survivors,  is  a  part  of  history. 

Among  the  personages  of  wide  influence  in 
the  region  after  the  war  was  William  Cooper, 
of  Cooperstown,  whose  son,  the  novelist, 
James  Fenimore  Cooper,  has  in  his  Indian 
stories  given  us  such  good  pictures  of  early 
life  in  this  region. 

Luther  S.  Livingston. 
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PROM  A  5WEDISH  H0ME5TEAD.  By  Selma  LagerlOf . 
New  York  :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.    $t  50. 

There  have  come  to  us  recently  several 
books,  translations  from  the  German,  Swedish, 
Polish,  Russian — all  the  Northern  people. 
Most  of  these  stories  have  been  curiously  un- 
pretentious— the  life  of  a  few  simple  people 
in  some  odd  corner  of  the  earth.  And  al- 
though these  various  Northern  books  were 
written  in  tongues  as  different  one  to  another 
as  they  were  to  that  into  which  they  have  been 
translated,  they  find  a  kinship  in  two  things. 
One  is  the  minor  key  in  which  they  are  writ- 
ten, the  undercurrent  of  sadness  that  runs 
through  the  lighter  stories  and  that  deepens 
into  profound  gloom  in  the  sadder  ones.  The 
other  likeness  in  which  they  share  is  their 
craftsmanship.  For  there  is  a  depth  and  a 
resonance  even  among  the  least  important 
tales,  for  which  we  may  look  in  vain  among 
corresponding  stories  written  in  our  own 
tongue.  Our  nation  of  writers  seems,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  afflicted  with  a  terrible  jauntiness. 
We  are  very  much  afraid  of  being  absurd  in 
our  pathos,  and  well  we  may  be,  while  the 
Northerner,  Russian  or  German,  sits  him  down 
to  write  tears  flow  copiously,  and  grim,  heart- 
rending little  tragedies  of  every-day  life  are 
told,  and  the  bleakness  and  bitterness  of  the 
telling  robs  the  story  of  any  grotesque  ele- 
ment. Their  strength  lies  in  the  terrible  sin- 
cerity of  their  pathos.  Gayety  is  unknown. 
The  Scandinavian  or  the  German  can  sing 
roistering  songs,  he  can  be  melodiously  senti- 
mental, he  can  shake  one's  soul  with  pity  and 
fear;  but  clear,  light-hearted  gayety  seems 
reserved  for  the  Latin  races. 

A  recent  translation — From  a  Swedish 
Homestead — belongs  to  the  class  of  Northern 
books  just  mentioned.  It  follows  their  tradi- 
tions faithfully.  It  is  sad,  not  with  a  sadness 
that  wishes  to  impress  the  reader,  but  because 
it  must  be.  It  is  sincere  with  the  sincerity  of 
a  Holbein  portrait,  and  while  it  has  this  basic 
likeness  to  the  Northern  school  of  literature, 
it  yet  strikes  a  new  and  personal  note  of  its 
own.  From  a  Swedish  Homestead  has 
broken  one  of  the  traditions  dear  to  the  book- 


makers of  this  country — ^that  a  book  of  short 
stories  should  have  a  certain  unity.  For  it 
tells  stories  of  the  Sweden  of  to-day  and  of 
long  ago.  There  are  curious  little  parables 
in  this  book  and  stories  of  Southern  saints. 
Yet,  unlike  as  they  are  in  subject,  a  certain 
atmosphere  invests  them  all.  It  is  the  minor 
key  of  the  North,  rising  sometimes  to  stern- 
ness and  again  subsiding  to  a  gentle  sadness, 
which  gives  them  a  unity  above  the  unity  of 
time  and  place. 

The  author's  personality  is  never  prominent 
In  fact,  it  is  the  race  personality  rather  than 
that  of  the  individual  which  colours  these 
stories.  They  are  told  with  so  gentle  a  direct- 
ness that  the  reader  gathers  the  impression 
that  they  are  the  records  of  an  eye-witness— 
whether  the  story  deals  with  King  Olaf  and 
Astrid  or  whether  it  tells  about  the  mad 
peddler  courtesying  to  every  horse  which 
passes  him  upon  the  road. 

This  first  story  in  the  book  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  difference  with  which  the  same 
theme  is  treated  by  such  authors  as  Selma 
Lagerlof  and  by  our  own  authors.  Several 
books  have  recently  appeared  in  which  some 
prominent  character  goes  insane  and  after  a 
lapse  of  time  suddenly  regains  possession  of 
his  wits.  In  each  of  these  books  the  reader 
could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  arti- 
ficiality and  straining  after  dramatic  effect 
with  which  the  incident  was  told.  The  same 
theme  is  employed  in  the  most  important  of 
the  stories  in  From  a  -Swedish  Homestead. 
But  it  ceases  to  seem  a  hackneyed  one  often 
as  it  has  been  used  by  story  writers,  and  one 
reads  it  as  if  for  the  first  time.  Melodramatic 
as  such  a  plot  seems  in  less  skilful  hands,  h 
is  told  by  Selma  Lagerlof  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  most  ordinary  happening;  she  brins^  it 
from  the  realm  of  sensationalism  to  that  of 
the  most  quiet  realism.  How  she  achieves 
this  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  this  author,  to- 
gether with  many  other  Northern  writers,  has 
arrived  at  a  depth  and  a  nearness  to  life  even 
in  the  telling  of  a  fantastic  tale,  the  secret  of 
which  pur  own  writers  have  yet  to  solve. 
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DWBLLBRS  IN  THB   HILLS.     By  Melville  D.  Post. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,    fi.as. 

When  a  man  has  a  story  to  tell  of  emotions 
that  are  real,  situations  that,  however  dra- 
matic to  the  general  reader,  are  merely  inci- 
dental in  the  lives  of  the  personages  that  are 
supposed  to  be  concerned  with  them;  charac- 
ters that  are  homely — in  short,  when  a  man 
has  a  story  which,  told  in  a  simple,  straight- 
forward way,  ought  to  bring  him  into  com- 
munion with  every  reader  who  has  curiosity 
about  the  desires  and  the  problems  of  people 
who  live  under  other  conditions  than  those  he 
has  been  accustomed  to — why  under  the  sun 
should  he  spoil  his  story  with  artificialities? 

Here  is  Mr.  Melville  Post,  for  example, 
with  a  good  story — ^an  excellent  story — of  life 
among  the  cattle-men  in  the  Virginia  hills. 
He  had  as  a  theme  a  situation,  not  only  dra- 
matic, but  also  plausible.  It  was  to  be  worked 
out  by  characters  not  so  extraordinary  as  to 
fall  without  every-day  experience.  But  he  has 
seen  fit  to  tell  this  story  of  cattle-herders  in 
a  diction  which  is  supposed  to  befit  the  narra- 
tives of  gentlemanly  swashbucklers.  More- 
over, although  he  has  told  the  story  in  the 
first  person,  he  has  finished  off  his  chapters 
with  tags  of  a  character  which  of  late  have 
appeared  chiefly  in  "Family  Story  Book"  lit- 
erature— the  kind  of  tag  a  person  telling  a 
story  in  real  life  never  thinks  of. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  interpreting  one 
of  nature's  stories,  he  has  obviously  made  his 
story  to  order;  and  the  obviousness  of  his 
mechanism  is  the  worst  kind  of  artfulness. 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  theme  like  this  did  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  either 
the  simplicity  to  tell  a  straightforward  tale  or 
the  technique  to  conceal  his  yearning  to  pro- 
duce melodramatic  effects. 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  its  continued-in-our- 
next  atmosphere,  the  book  is  not  without  its 
good  passages.  There  is  a  description  of 
cattle  swimming  across  a  river  through  an 
eddy,  which  will  be  deemed  exciting  by  most 
readers.  It  is  laboured  and  takes  up  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  space,  but  it  gives, 
at  least,  an  indication  of  what  might  happen 
in  real  life.  It  is  for  this  passage  that  the 
book  is  mainly  valuable.  The  climax  of  events 
of  which  it  is  the  final  rung  will  carry  up  the 
fancy  of  readers  whose  fancy  ascends  easily. 
Indeed,  the  true  dramatic  quality  of  its  inci- 
dents and  the  freshness  of  its  situations  lift 
the  book  out  of  the  general  mass  of  current 
fiction  and  make  it  worthy  of  rather  severe 
criticism.  Mr.  Post,  then,  has  written  a  novel 
which  is  quite  likely  to  achieve  success  among 


lovers  of  melodrama — and  perhaps  among 
lovers  of  nature  as  well,  for  there  are  clear 
air,  cold  water  and  uplifting  mountains  in  his 
book.  But  it  will  be  a  pity  if  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  picturesque  life  he  knows  he  shall 
not  presently  write  another  story  of  the  cattle- 
men that  shall  seem  less  "artistically  told" 
than  this. 

Albert  White  Vorse. 

THE  POTTBR  AND  THB  CLAY.  By  Maud  Howard 
Peterson.  Boston :  The  Lothrop  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   $x.5o. 

Miss  Peterson  is  a  very  fortunate  young 
woman.  She  has  had  her  first  novel  accepted 
in  an  enthusiastic  manner;  she  has  been 
blessed  with  an  intelligent  artist  (Charlotte 
Harding)  to  illustrate  her  book;  and,  what  is 
even  more  fortunate,  she  has  chosen  an  excel- 
lent title  in  The  Potter  and  the  Clay,  She 
has  also  been  well  drilled  in  short  story  writ- 
ing, which  bears  truit  in  her  dialogue,  often 
the  weakest  part  of  a  beginner's  work.  Inter- 
est in  the  story  centres  about  three  persons — 
one  girl  and  two  men.  The  first  picture  of 
them  is  given  in  the  Prologue,  where  all  three 
are  but  children.  Gary  is  a  wee  mite  of  seven, 
while  John  Stewart  and  RobTrevelyan  are  but 
a  few  years  her  senior.  And  yet  they  are  her 
lovers  even  then.  They  fight  for  her  life  when 
she  lies  desperately  ill  as  a  result  of  their 
childish  prank,  and  curiosity  is  at  once  piqued 
as  to  future  developments.  Miss  Peterson 
has  a  very  clever  trick  of  keeping  one  guessing 
as  to  which  man  is  to  win.  In  fact,  that  is 
the  cleverest  feature  of  the  book.  Two  lovers 
are  often  much  better  than  one,  and  these  two 
men  are  both  well  worth  while.  Stewart  is  all 
that  he  ought  to  be,  and  for  that  reason  one 
thinks — ^well,  one  doesn't  think  Miss  Peterson's 
thoughts.  Trevelyan  appeals  to  us  one  mo- 
ment and  repels  us  the  next.  He  is  a  mixture 
of  strength  and  cowardly  weakness.  Strange 
to  say.  Miss  Peterson  draws  her  men  very 
much  better  than  she  does  the  woman.  Gary 
is  somewhat  vague;  she  is  not  at  any  time 
convincing.  She  is  very  young,  we  are  sure 
of  that,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  Miss  Peterson 
told  the  whole  truth  about  her.  In  real  life, 
she  would  have  experimented  a  little  bit  more. 
The  friendship  between  the  two  men  is  fine, 
so  fine  that  nothing  can  break  it,  although 
each  man  thinks  the  other  is  the  successful 
lover.  The  story  is  smoothly  written,  and  the 
descriptions  of  Scotland  scenery  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  book.  The  story,  how- 
ever, is  not  quite  real.  It  lacks  maturity,  as 
now  and  then  the  author  falls  back  on  dra- 
matic effects  to  help  hcfy,^^^  „y  vjOOgle 
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One  of  the  strong  scenes  in  the  story  is 
where  Trevelyan  has  an  opportunity  to  re- 
deem himself  in  the  army,  and  where  love 
makes  him  turn  coward  at  the  last  moment. 

It  had  come  at  last;  the  test  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  which  he  had  blindly,  passionately 
prayed  as  a  child;  for  which  he  had  striven 
and  worked  as  a  boy;  it  had  come  and  it  had 
found  him  unprepared  to  meet  it.  He  thought 
of  the  ride — alone,  except  for  the  trooper — 
and  on  the  spot  of  the  floor  he  pictured  the 
blackness  and  the  danger,  as  a  man  brings 
forth  a  likeness  on  a  dark  plate.  The  picture 
came  and  went,  and  went  and  came  again  on 
the  spot  on  the  floor,  and  he  sprang  up  with 
a  choked  cry.  To  go  out  into  that  stillness 
and  darkness;  to  face  the  blackness  of 
death.  .   .   . 

He  put  his  foot  over  the  possessed  spot  on 
the  floor,  and  his  leg  shook  as  he  did  so.  He 
saw  his  leg  tremble,  and  he  knew  it  and  he 
did  not  care!  He  had  turned  coward,  and — 
he  did  not  care  I  What  was  courage  when 
her  voice  could  not  reach  him  in  the  black- 
ness of  death?  He  might  live  through  it,  and 
she  might  care  more  for  him,  for  it,  but  the 
chances  were  two-thirds  for  death. 

Where  Trevelyan  is  weak,  Stewart  is  strong. 

In  fact,  Stewart  never  fails  in  anything.    To 

tell  the  plot  of  the  story  and  its  ending  would 

be  like  reading  the  last  chapter  of  a  detective 

story  first. 

F.  Af .  H. 

riARTIN  BROOK.     By  Morgan  Bates.    New  York: 
Harper  A  Brothers.    $1.50. 

American  novels  by  American  writers  are 
increasing  in  quantity,  and  in  many  instances 
they  are  improving  in  quality.  They  are  fast 
usurping  the  place  held  by  the  historical  ro- 
mance, we  are  happy  to  say,  and  good  luck 
to  them  1  Mr.  Bates  has  chosen  the  year  1821 
in  which  to  begin  his  story,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  Hudson  as  his  background.  Into  the 
palatial  residence  of  Judge  Northcote,  half- 
Puritan,  half -Virginian,  creeps  a  little  ragged 
urchin  who  has  been  ill-treated  by  the  man  to 
whom  he  was  bound  out.  This  boy  is  Martin 
Brook.  Judge  Northcote  takes  him  in,  and 
from  being  stable  boy  he  is  advanced  to  house 
servant,  and  then  gradually  to  membership  in 
the  family  and  adopt)ed  son  of  the  judge.  Book 
I.  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of  Martin's  progress 
and  of  the  happy  conditions  which  existed 
at  that  time  in  the  Northcote  mansion.  But 
as  Martin  comes  to  man's  estate,  he  begins  to 
think  things  out  for  himself,  and  the  first 
question  to  trouble  him  is  that  of  slavery, 
which  has  not  as  yet  begun  to  agitate  the  coun- 
try to  any  great  extent.  Judge  Northcote  be- 
ing half  Southerner  is,  of  course,  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  slavery,  and  a  climax  is  reached 
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a  body  servant  a  runaway  slave.  Martin  had 
brought  Enoch  to  the  Judge  some  years  be- 
fore and  had  not  told  him  that  he  was  not 
free.  He  reasoned  with  himself  that  the  Judge 
would  be  as  willing  to  save  a  black  as  a  white 
from  tyranny.  There  is  a  dramatic  scene  when 
the  former  owner  of  Enoch  comes  to  claim 
him,  and  when  he  is  carried  off  in  chains,  fol- 
lowed by  Martin,  who  leaves  behind  him  the 
home  that  he  has  loved  and  the  heritage  which 
he  has  prized.  Book  II.  is  written  in  a  sadder 
vein.  Martin  has  become  a  Methodist  cm- 
sader.  and  is  obliged  to  suffer  many  hardships 
because  of  his  utterances  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  He  is  persecuted  and  handicapped  on 
every  side,  and  living  before  his  time,  he  dies 
before  seeing  the  result  of  his  labours. 

The  book  is  especially  interesting  as  giving 
a  picture  of  a  period  in  our  nation's  history 
which  has  been  little  used  in  fiction.  Mr. 
Bates  has  a  rugged  style,  and  is  sincere  and 
consistent  throughout.  His  chief  fault  lies  in 
the  fact  that  he  fails  to  make  the  second  half 
of  the  story  as  interesting  as  the  first 

THB  FANATICS,     By  Paul  Laurence  Duobar.      Kew 
York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.    $1.50. 

In  The  Fanatics  Mr.  Dunbar  shows  a 
marked  improvement  over  his  previous  prose 
writings.  He  writes  with  a  firmer  hand,  and 
his  dialogue  and  construction  show  develop- 
ment. Mr.  Dunbar  has  laid  the  scenes  of  his 
story  in  a  small  town  in  his  native  State  of 
Ohio  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  He 
portrays  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the  times  and 
the  conflict  which  goes  'on  between  families 
who,  while  living  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
each  other,  hold  opposite  political  opinions. 
He  does  not  actually  enter  the  battlefield, 
although  the  atmosphere  of  the  book  is  per- 
meated with  the  spirit  of  war  and  the  sound 
of  martial  music.  The  scene  shifts  once  or 
twice  to  Virginia,  where  we  see  the  other  side 
of  the  question.  Mr.  Dunbar  also  touches 
upon  the  condition  of  the  blacks  in  the  non- 
slaving  State  of  Ohio,  and  when  he  writes 
upon  the  subject  of  his  own  race,  he  holds 
himself  in  check  in  a  most  admirable  manner. 
There  is  plenty  of  love  interest  in  the  story, 
as  there  are  a  half  dozen  young  people  to  be 
pleasantly  disposed  of,  and  there  is  sprightly 
dialogue  indulged  in  between  Nannie  and 
Mary,  who  think  more  of  their  lovers  than 
they  do  of  their  country.  The  story  is  written  on 
the  edge  of  the  war,  so  to  speak,  as  Mr.  Dun- 
bar does  not  attempt  to  treat  that  period  in  any 
broad  sense.    He  confines  himself  princtpaOy 
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to  the  condition  of  mind  of  the  people  in  Ohio 
in  the  early  sixties,  many  of  whom  were 
Southerners  by  birth  and  Northerners  by 
adoption. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  felt  that  Mr.  Dun- 
bar's special  field  was  dialect  verse,  but  with 
the  appearance  of  The  Fanatics  it  would  seem 
that  he  has  taken  his  place  among  the  writers 
whose  books  are  well  worth  while. 

OLIVe  TRACY.    By  Amy  Le   Feuvre.     New  York : 
Dodd,  Mead  A  Company.    $1.50. 

Unfortunate  it  may  be,  but  nevertheless  true, 
that  to  make  a  hero  or  a  heroine  good  is,  as  a 
rule,  tantamount  to  making  him  or  her  dull. 
Therefore,  that  Miss  Le  Feuvre  has  made  the 
heroine    of    this    story    bright,    even    breezy, 
cheery,  pretty  and  yet  good  is  really  an  ad- 
mirable achievement.    One  recognises  the  fact 
that  this  girl  is  sincere  and  faithful  in  her 
actions  and  in  her  strivings;  one  recognises 
also  that  she  would  be  a  comfort  in  trouble,  a 
comrade    in    gayety,    and    that    Marmaduke 
Crofton,  who  married  her,  had  a  good  chance 
of  being  happy  ever  after,  and  not  the  slightest 
fear   of,   or   excuse   for,   being  bored.     "Re- 
ligious" is  a  rather  badly  treated  word  in  these 
days.  To  say  that  a  man  is  "a  religious  man"  too 
often  conveys  the  idea  that  he  is  of  a  monastic 
turn  of  mind,  or  that  he  is  a  person  before 
whom    the  ordinary    human  being  picks  his 
words  and  is  constrained,  or  that  he  is  a  prig. 
The  word  in  its  stricter  sen^,  however,  de- 
noting a  force  which  prevents  a  support  from 
falling,  a  binding  back  from  wrong-doing,  or 
despair,  is  an    expressive  word,  and    in  that 
sense    we    like    to    describe    Olive    Tracy  as 
"religious."     The    story    is    life-like,    whole- 
some,  interesting,  and  it  is  long  enough  to 
allow  the  characters,  which  are  many  and  in- 
teresting, to  become  as  a  circle  of  friends.    The 
heroine's  heart  awakes  suddenly  one  moment 
too  late  when  the  man  whom  she  has  twice 
refused  to  marry  has  kissed  her  hand  and  left 
her.     And  for  a  year  there  are  notable  ups 
and   downs   in  her  life,  and  in   that  of  her 
friends  and  relations.    As  an  example  of  that 
sterling   domestic    literature    which,    happily, 
never  goes  out  of  fashion,  this  book  is  full  of 
merit,  and  thoroughly  to  be  commended. 

THE  WARNERS.  AN  AMERICAN  STORY  OP  TO- 
DAY. By  Gertrude  Potter  DanieU.  Chicago: 
JamieeoD-Higglna  Company.    $1.35. 

The  author  of  The  Warners  has  endeav- 
oured to  write  a  book  with  a  serious  purpose, 
but  she  has  not  had  the  ability  to  write  it 
well.  It  is  an  unpleasant  story,  and  one  that 
very  few  persons  will  care  to  read.    The  au- 


thor evidently  has  socialistic  tendencies,  and, 
therefore,  she  has  made  the  rich  wicked  and 
the  poor  virtuous.  Cyrus,  a  big,  raw-boned 
factory  hand,  marries  a  typewritist.  He  and 
his  wife  have  all  the  virtues,  but  without 
reward.  They  have  a  few  years  of  prosperity 
and  happiness,  then  the  heel  of  the  rich  is 
upon  them,  and  they  become  almost  destitute. 
There  is  a  daughter  who  becomes  wayward 
at  an  early  age,  bringing  disgrace  and  sorrow 
into  her  parents*  lives.  The  scene  between 
the  daughter  and  her  lover  is  inexcusable.  It 
is  repulsive,  and  should  never  have  been  de- 
scribed. There  is  an  anarchist  in  the  story, 
too,  whose  wild  doings  are  to  no  purpose. 
There  is  just  one  pleasant  thing  about  the 
book,  and  that  is  the  devotion  of  Cyrus  for 
Betty.     It  is  worthy  of  a  better  setting. 

ANNE  MAINWARINQ.    By  Lady  Ridley.    New  York: 
Lons^mans,  Green  A  Company.    $1.50. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  if  this  story  be 
called  a  very  "nice  book"  by  readers  in  a  hurry. 
It  takes  itself  so  seriously  and  adopts  so  lofty 
a  tone.  In  reality  it  is  neither  lofty  nor  se- 
rious. The  author  writes  with  the  average 
amount  of  skill,  and  has  evidently  glanced  at 
life  from  more  than  the  average  number  of 
points  of  view.  But  it  is  not  often  we  find  a 
book  equally  ambitious  so  superficial.  The 
tragedy  of  the  end  is  not  in  the  least  inevitable. 
The  heroine  was  not  driven  into  making  the 
unsuitable  marriage,  and  her  final  revolt  should 
have  been  honestly  attributed  to  passion  and  in- 
herent weakness,  and  not  to  the  fact  of  her 
discovery  that  a  friend  whom  she  respected 
had  broken  conventional  laws.  We  suspected 
Anne  of  being  a  sham  all  along.  At  the  end 
we  know  it. 

THE  INLANDER.     By   Harrison   Robertson.     New 
York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Robertson  has  written  some  very  good 
novels,  but  in  The  Inlander  he  has  fallen  very 
much  behind  his  previous  work.  The  story 
opens  in  a  pleasing  manner  and  gives  promise 
of  better  things,  but,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
the  promise  is  not  fulfilled.  Mr.  Robertson 
still  retains  the  South  as  his  background,  but 
he  has  missed  the  real  atmosphere  in  this  story. 
There  is  a  hero  named  Paul  Rodman,  an 
idealist  and  a  woman  worshipper,  who  loves 
one  Lucy  Arnam.  There  are  a  few  happy 
weeks,  when  they  make  plans  for  their  little 
home,  and  then  Lucy  breaks  with  him  in  a 
most  brutal  and  unnatural  fashion.  She  is 
supposed  to  love  him,  and  yet  she  throws  him 
over  for  an  old  man  with  money  and  the 
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coarsest  of  natures.  Then  Paul  ceases  to  be  a 
woman-worshipper.  The  story  moves  along 
without  incident  until  he  meets  and  loves  an- 
other. They  marry.  He  doubts  her.  There 
is  a  temporary  separation ;  a  dramatic  scene  on 
a  railroad  train  with  a  man  that  he  suspects; 
then  the  usual  reconciliation.  The  story  is  dis- 
appointing, and,  as  we  have  said,  very  much 
below  the  standard  which  Mr.  Robertson  has 
set  for  himself. 

5IRIUS.     By  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler.    New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Company.    $1.50. 
Miss  Fowler  has  added  nothing  to  her  repu- 


tation— ephemeral  as  it  is — ^by  the  publication 
of  this  volume  of  short  stories.  They  are 
very  short  and  very  thin,  and  might  have  been 
written  by  a  much  lesser  light  than  the  author 
of  Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby  and  A  Double 
Thread.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  Miss  Fow- 
ler's supply  of  epigrams  has  run  out,  and  she 
has  nothing  to  fall  back  on.  There  are  twenty- 
one  stories  in  this  collection,  and  not  one  of 
them  is  worthy  of  separate  mention.  Sirius 
shows  the  author's  limitations,  and  makes  one 
feel  rather  ashamed  for  having  been  taken  in 
by  anything  that  she  has  written. 
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New  York,  June  i,  1901. 

The  most  popular  book  of  the  month  and 
so   far   of   the   year's   publications   was    The 
Crisis,  by  Winston  Churchill.     The  advance 
orders  were  very  large,  and  already  re-orders 
are  coming  rapidly,     fhe  second  most  popular 
book  was  Tarry  Thou  Tilt  1  Come,  by  George 
Croly,  and  it  is  meeting  with  an  exceptional 
sale,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  consider- 
ing it  is  an  old  book  republished  under  the 
new   regulations  of  the   Publishers'  Associa- 
tion.   Other  titles  of  the  month's  fiction  sell- 
ing readily  include  Autocrats,  by  C.  K.  Lush; 
Joscclyn  Cheshire,  by  S.  B.  Kennedy;  A  Fair 
of  Patient  Lovers,  by  W.  D.   Howells,  and 
Sirius,  by  Ellen  T.  Fowler.     The  output  of 
miscellaneous  books  was  materially  added  to, 
and   contained    China  and   Allies,   by   H.    S. 
Landor,  a  substantial  work  likely  to  have  a 
steady  demand   for  some  time  to  come.     A 
Sailor's  Log,  by  Robley  D.  Evans,  is  already 
exceeding  expectations,  the  publishers  having 
been  unable  to  supply  the  demand.    Outdoor 
subjects  were  liberally  represented  among  the 
new  publications  of  the  month.  The  Sea-Beach 
at  Ebb  Tide,  by  A.   F.   Arnold;   The  Home 
Life  of  Wild  Birds,  by  F.  H.  Herrick,  and 
Moths  and  Butterflies,  by  Mary  C.  Dickerson, 
being  prominent.     Practical  Golf,  by  W.  J. 
Travis;  Fly  Rods  and  Fly  Tackle,  by  H.  P. 
Wells,  and  The  Woman's  Book  of  Sports,  by 
J.   Parmly   Paret,  supplied  a  seasonable  de- 
mand. 

Continued  call  for  the  leading  books  of  the 
past  few  months  was  had,  Eben  Holden, 
Alice  of  Old  Vincennes  and  In  the  Palace  of 
the  King  remaining  among  the  best  sellers, 
while  others  were  obliged  to  give  place  to 
more  recent  publications. 

The  sale  of  paper-bound  fiction  is  of  much 
less  importance  in  the  business  of  the  summer 
months  than  heretofore,  and  but  few  new 
titles  of  value  are  issued  in  this  form.  The 
more  popular  of  this  class  at  present  are 
some  of  the  titles  which  have  had  their  day 
in  the  more  substantial  cloth  form.     Recent 


issues  include  In  Connection  with  the  De 
Willoughby  Claim,  A  Singular  Life  and  Sec- 
ond Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow, 

Notwithstanding  the  unusually  bad  weather, 
causing  a  most  universal  complaint,  the  vol- 
ume of  business  as  a  whole  kept  up  remaric- 
ably  well,  comparing  favourably  with  the 
same  month  in  previous  years.  The  demand 
was  mostly  for  popular  fiction  and  recent  pub- 
lications, the  latter  being  so  numerous  as  to 
add  materially  to  the  total  sales. 

Much  interest  was  naturally  shown  in  the 
reception  of  the  regulations  of  the  American 
Publishers'  Association  ks  to  the  maintainix^ 
of  the  retail  price  of  new  net  books,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  report  that  so  far  there 
has  been  but  the  one  exception  necessary  to 
prove  the  rule,  and  this  is  being  vigorously 
taken  in  hand  by  the  association. 

Preparations  for  the  coming  fall  trade  are 
already  under  way,  and  the  publishers  of  the 
competing  lines  of  non-copyrights,  in  both 
sixteen  and  twelvemos,  as  well  as  juveniles 
and  holiday  novelties,  are  prepared  to  show 
samples  and  furnish  dummies  and  stretchers 
for  the  use  of  travellers.  In  addition,  an- 
nouncements indicate  that  anticipations  are 
for  a  prosperous  season. 

The  list  of  best-selling  books  for  the  month 
past  follows: 
The  Crisis.     By  Winston  Churchill.     $1.50. 
The  Helmet  of  Navarre.   By  Bertha  Runkle. 
$1.50. 

Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.    By  George  Croly. 
$1.40  net. 
Eben  Holden.     By  Irving  Bacheller.     $i.5a 
Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.    By  M.  Thompson. 
$1.50. 

The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.  By  Elinor  Glyn. 
$1.50. 

Graustark:   The   Story  of  a   Love    Behind 
a  Throne.    By  G.  B.  McCutcheon.     $i.5a 
Your  Uncle  Lew.    By  C.  R.  Sherlock.    $i.5a 
Five  Years  of  My  Life.     By  Capt,   Alfred 
Dreyfus.    $1.50. 

A  Sailor  s  Log.  By  Admiral  R.  D.  Evans. 
$2.00. 

The  Puppet  Crown.  By  Harold  MacGratfa. 
$1.50. 
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The  Octopus.    By  F.  Norris.    $1.50. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  King.  By  F.  Marion 
Crawford.    $1.50. 

Penelope's  Irish  Experiences.  By  K.  D. 
Wiggin.    $1.25. 

JuTetty.    By  L.  C.  McElroy.    $1.50. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  June  i,  1901. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  month  which 
has  just  closed  is  one  of  those  in  which  not 
much  activity  is  expected,  the  record  of  busi- 
ness transacted  during  that  period  affords 
ground  for  considerable  satisfaction.  The 
tardiness  of  the  spring  publishing  season  fa- 
vourably affected  this  result  to  some  extent, 
many  good-selling  books  which  have  taken 
their  places  among  the  popular  favourites 
having  been  issued  very  late. 

That  peculiar  and  marked  feature  of  book- 
selling to-day — that  is,  the  demand  for  what 
are  called  popular  books— certainly  shows  no 
signs  of  lessening,  two  books  having  been 
issued  last  month  for  which  the  advance 
orders  were  large  enough  to  justify  a  first 
edition  in  each  case  of  one  hundred  thousand 
copies.  Aside  from  this,  the  demand  for  the 
older  books,  such  as  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes, 
Eben  H olden,  etc.,  is  surprisingly  good. 

Outdoor  and  nature  books  are  now  in  good 
request.  For  a  long  time  each  season  has 
shown  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  this  class 
of  book,  and  this  year  is  no  exception  to  that 
rule. 

The  Crisis  and  The  Helmet  of  Navarre 
monopolised  most  of  the  attention  last  month, 
the  sale  of  each  book  containing  large  figures. 
Both  books  were  well  received,  the  first-named 
one  especially  so.  They  will  both  be  unusually 
prominent  in  sales  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
and  The  Crisis  seems  likely  to  prove  the  suc- 
cess of  the  season. 

Like  Another  Helen,  Graustark,  Your 
Uncle  Lew,  The  Master  Christian,  The  Octo- 
pus and  Richard  Yea-and-Nay  were  again 
prominent  in  sales  last  month.  David  Harum 
still  continues  to  sell  at  a  good  rate,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  before  the  public  for 
a  long  time. 

General  miscellaneous  books  are  in  good  re- 
quest, as  indeed  they  have  been  ever  since  the 
present  year  opened.  In  fact,  so  far  this  h^s 
been  a  remarkably  good  book  year. 

A  Sailor's  Log,  by  Admiral  Robley  D. 
Evans,  and  Five  Years  of  My  Life,  by  Drey- 
fus, are  meeting  with  good  sales,  and  the  first- 
named  book  especially  has  been  well  received. 

So  far  the  new  net  system  as  applied  to 
miscellaneous  books  appears  to  be  succeeding 
fairly  well,  and  few  serious  complaints  are 
being  heard  about  it.  The  books  controlled 
in  this  way,  however,  are  as  yet  but  few  in 
number,  and  the  real  test  of  the  innovation 
will  probably  come  later  in  the  autumn. 

The  books  which  led  last  month's  demand 
are  as  follows  i 

The  Crisis.     By  Winston  Churchill.     $1.50. 

The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  By  Bertha  Runkle. 
$1.50. 

Eben  Holden.     By  Irving  Bacheller.     $1.50. 


Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  By  Maurice  Thomp- 
son.   $1.50. 

Graustark.  By  George  B.  McCutcheon. 
$1.50. 

Like  Another  Helen.  By  George  Horton. 
$1.50. 

Your  Uncle  Lew.  By  C.  R.  Sherlock. 
$1.50. 

Penelope's  Irish  Experiences.  By  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin.     $1.25. 

Uncanonised.  By  Margaret  Horton  Potter. 
$1.50. 

Heirs  of  Yesterday.  By  Emma  Wolfe. 
$1.25. 

Richard  Yea-and-Nay.  By  Maurice  Hew- 
lett.   $1.50. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 

The  Master  Christian.  By  Marie  Corelli. 
$1.50. 

The  Octopus.    By  Frank  Norris.    $1.50. 

When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.  By 
Edwin   Caskoden.     $1.50. 

Miss  Pritchard's  Wedding  Trip.  By  C.  L. 
Burnham.    $1.25. 


ENGLISH  LETTER. 
London,  April  20  to  May  18,  1901. 

Early  during  the  past  month  the  alterna- 
tions of  slackness  and  activity  which  had  been 
so  marked  a  feature  of  the  preceding  weeks 
gave  place  to  a  more  even  tone  throughout 
the  whole  trade.  A  very  satisfactory  amount 
of  business  had  been  transacted,  a  steady  and 
well  sustained  demand  having  been  experi- 
enced in  nearly  all  classes  of  literature. 

The  supply  of  fiction  has  again  been  very 
large,  and  the  preponderance  of  the  sales  eflFected 
has  been  in  the  6s.  novel.  There  has  not  been 
any  sensational  circulation  in  connection  with 
any  particular  item,  but  several  of  the  issues 
of  this  and  the  preceding  month,  by  authors 
of  an  established  reputation,  have  attracted 
much  attention  and  have  sold  briskly.  The 
Eternal  Quest,  by  J.  A.  Steuart,  may  be  spe- 
cially noted,  and  the  most  popular  of  this 
month's  output  have  been  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
ister, by  W.  Le  Queux ;  Silver  Skull,  by  S.  R. 
Crockett;  Second  Dandy  Chater,  by  Tom  Gal- 
lon; The  Helmet  of  Navarre,  by  Bertha  Run- 
kle; Sirius,  and  Other  Stories,  by  Ellen  T. 
Fowler;  Understudies,  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins; 
and  A  Vanished  RivaU  by  J.  B.  Burton. 

Amatory  correspondence  galore  has  been 
placed  upon  the  market,  doubtless  the  result 
of  the  continued  prosperity  of  An  English- 
woman's Love  Letters.  Several  of  the  vol- 
umes are  the  actual  letters  of  well-known  per- 
sonages, such  as  Bismarck,  Hugo,  and  De  Bal- 
zac; but  of  the  volumes  of  a  fictional  nature 
one  alone  may  be  mentioned  as  having  sold 
to  any  great  extent,  and  that  is  Another  Eng- 
lishwoman's Love  Letters,  which  is  now  in  its 
twenty-third  thousand.  The  eagerness  with 
which  Five  Years  of  My  Life,  by  Alfred  Drey- 
fus, has  been  sought  after  shows  no  dimin- 
ished interest  in  the  tragic  career  of  that  un- 
fortunate officer.  Five  Years  in  Ireland,  by 
M.  J.  F.  McCarthy,  has  caused  considerable 
stir,  both  in  the  Emerald  Isle  and  in  Protes- 
tant circles  at  home,  and  a  whole  edition  has 
been  exhausted  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
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Guide  books  have  been  in  request,  more 
especially  the  Standard  Series,  such  as  Mur- 
ray's and  Stanford's,  although  the  Way  About 
Series,  so  popular  with  the  cycling  public, 
have  been  much  to  the  front.  With  the  open- 
ing of  the  Royal  Academy  came  a  larse  de- 
mand for  the  many  well-illustrated  handbooks 
to  the  pictures  of  the  year.  The  series  of  a 
hundred  best  pictures  now  being  issued  seri- 
ally has  proved  most  popular,  and  continues 
to  sell  in  large  numbers.  The  most  important 
work  in  connection  with  the  war  has  been 
The  Work  of  the  Ninth  Division,  by  Sir  H.  E. 
Colvile.  The  especial  prominence  which  the 
action  of  the  Russian  Church  towards  Tolstoi 
has  recently  had  in  the  daily  press  has  re- 
sulted in  an  increased  demand  for  the  more 
popular  of  his  works.  The  sale  of  sixpenny 
reprints  has  increased  very  considerably  during 
the  month,  and  large  orders  have  been  received 
from  the  colonies  as  well  as  from  the  home 
districts.  The  most  popular  of  the  month's 
issues  have  been  The  Heir  of  Redclyife,  by 
Miss  Yonge;  The  Orange  Girl,  by  Sir  W. 
Besant ;  Sam's  Sweetheart,  by  Helen  Mathers ; 
The  White  Company,  by  Conan  Doyle,  and 
The  Skipper's  Wooing,  by  W.  W.  Jacobs. 
Many  of  the  former  issues  have,  however,  sold 
very  freely. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  which 
have  been  most  in  demand  during  the  past 
month : 

Babs,  the  Impossible.  By  Sarah  Grand.  6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The  Eternal  Quest.  By  J.  A.  Steuart.  6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Cinders.  By  Helen  Mathers.  6s.    (Pearson.) 

Her  Majesty's  Minister.  By  W.  Le  Queux. 
6s.    (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

The  Cardinal's  Snuff-Box.  By  H.  Harland. 
6s.     (Lane.) 

The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  By  Bertha  Runkle. 
6s.     (Macmillan.) 

Sirius,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Ellen  T. 
Fowler.     6s.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

Second  Dandy  Chater.  By  Tom  Gallon.  6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The  Silver  Skull.  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  6s. 
(Smith,  Elder.) 

Visits  of  Elizabeth.  By  E.  Glyn.  6s. 
(Duckworth.) 

Lysbeth.  By  Rider  Haggard.  6s.  (Long- 
mans.) 

Jack  Raymond.  By  E.  L.  Voynich.  6s. 
(Heinemann.) 

The  Fate  of  Endilloe.  By  Silas  K.  Hock- 
ing.   3s.  6d.    (Warne.) 

The  Good  Red  Earth.  By  Eden  Phillpotts. 
3s.  6d.     (Arrowsmith.) 

Englishwoman's  Love  Letters.  5s.  net.  (J. 
Murray.) 

Another  Englishwoman's  Love  Letters.  By 
Barry  Pain.    is.  and  2s.     (Unwin.) 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

May  10  TO  June  io. 
NEW   YORK. 
Abbey  Press: 

Studies    in    Eschatology.      U.    S.    Bartz, 
A.M.       ' 


Pharaoh.    Mary  De  Mankowski. 

Ten  Years  in  Cossack  Slavery.  Mary  Dc 
J^  anko  w  ski . 

The  Soldier's  Revenge.  Florence  N.  Crad- 
dock. 

Thoughts  in  Verse.    Ducan  F.  Young. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Marbletons.  AL 
Mackin. 

The  Doomed  Turk.    E.  Middleton. 

A  Mistress  of  Many  Moods.  C.  B. 
Rogers. 

A  Romance  in  Meditation.     E.  L.   Field. 

Two  Men  and  Some  Women.  M.  Ray- 
mond. 

With  a  Policeman  in  South  Africa. 
E.  Searll. 

Fightine  Against  Fate.     M.  D.  Morris. 

Life's  Spring-Time,     J.  M.  Fradenburgh. 

Foundation  Rites.    L.  D.  Burdick. 

Alliance  Publishing  Company: 

The  Magic  Seven.    L.  A.  Churchill. 
Poems  of  the  New  Time,    M.  M.  Dawson. 

American  Book  Company: 

Oral  Lessons  in  Hygiene.  H.  A.  Murick, 
A.B. 

El  Capitan  Veneno  Alarcon.  S.  S.  Brown- 
ell. 

The  Story  of  Little  Nell.  Charles  Dick- 
ens. 

Appleton : 

His  Letters.    Julien  Gordon. 

The    Woman's    Book   of    Sports.     J.    P. 

Paret. 
The   Wilderness  Road.     J.  A.   Altsheler. 
Insect  Life.    John  H.  Comstock. 
The  Luck  of  the  Vails.    E.  F.  Benson. 
The   Curious    Courtship   of    Kate    Poins. 

L.  E.  Shipman. 

Baker-Taylor  Company: 

Why  I  Became  a  Baptist.    M.  C.  Peters. 
Birds  of  the  Bible.    M.  C.  Peters. 

Barnes  and  Company: 

Home  Thoughts.    C. 
Buckles : 

A  State  Secret.    B.  M.  Croper. 

The  Mysterious  Burglar.  George  E. 
Walsh. 

Century : 

The  Sea  Beach  at  Ebb  Tide.  A.  F.  Ar- 
nold. 

Crowell : 

The  Supreme  Crime.    D.  Gerard. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

A  Dream  of  Empire.     William  H.  Venablc, 

The  Life  of  the  Bee.    M.  Maeterlinck. 

The  Crow's  Nest.    Mrs.  E.  Cotes. 

The  International  Year  Book.     1900. 

The  Lovers'  Replies  to  an  Englishwoman's 
Love-Letters. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

The  Diary  of  a  Freshman.     Charles   M. 

Flandrau. 
Joscelyn  Cheshire.    S.  B.  Kennedy. 
The  Backwoodsman.    H.  A.  Stanley. 
The  Autocrats.    Charles  K.  Lush. 
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George  Eliot's  Works.    Romola.    Vols.  I. 

and  II. 
The  Furniture  of  Our  Forefathers.    Part 

11.     E.  Singleton. 
Doom  Castle.    Neil  Munroe. 

<jlobe  School-Book  Company: 

The  Study  of  English  Literature.  Vida 
D.  Scudder,  A.M. 

•Guild  Publishing  Company: 

Earth's  Empress  and  Victoria.     C.  Reed. 

Harper  Brothers: 

Days  Like  These.     E.  W.  Townsend. 

A  Pair  of  Patient  Lovers.  W.  D.  How- 
ells. 

The  House  of  De  Mailly.  Margaret  H. 
Potter. 

The  Bolinan  Andes.    Sir  Martin  Conway. 

The  Snow  Cap  Sisters.    R.  M.  Stuart. 

The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess. 

Holt  and  Company: 

Our  Friend  the  Charlatan.     George  Giss- 

ing. 
Clarissa.    S.  Richardson. 
A  Daughter  of  the  Velt.    B.  Marnan. 
The  Rights  of  Man  and  of  Citizens.     G. 

Jellinek. 
Our  Lady  of  Deliverance.  John  Oxenham. 
School  and  College  Speaker.    S.  W.  Mits- 

kill. 

Lane: 

Rubaiyat  of  Omar   Khayyam.     Rendered 
into    English    Verse   by    Edward    Fitz- 
gerald. 
Love  Poems  of  Tennyson. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 

Pastorals  of  Dorset.     M.  E.  Francis. 

My  Experiences  of  the  Boer  War.  Count 
Sternberg. 

Twentieth-Century  Inventions.  S.  Luther- 
land. 

My  Lady  of  Orange.     H.  C.  Bailey. 

Three  Northern  Love  Stories,  and  Others. 
William  Morris. 

The  Vicar  of  St.  Luke's.     S.  Creed. 

Liberty  Documents.     Mabel   Hill. 

Last  Essays  of  the  Hon.  Professor  F. 
Max  Miiller.    K.  M. 

Macmillan : 

Representative  Men.     R.  W.  Emerson. 
Poems  of  the  Unknown  Way.     S.  R.  Ly- 

saght. 
Social  Control.    Edward  A.  Ross. 
The   Confessions  of   an    English    Opium- 
Eater.    Thomas  De  Quincey. 
Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King. 
In    Bad    Company,    and    Other    Stories. 

Rolf  Boldrewood. 
Henry  Bourland.     A.  E.  Hancock. 
Flowers     and     Ferns     in     their     Haunts. 

Mable  O.  Wright. 
Earthwork    Out    of    Tuscany.      Maurice 

Hewlett. 
The    Decorative    Illustration    of    Books. 

Walter  Crane. 
The   Temple   Classics.     Vols.   I.   and    II. 

I.  GoHancz. 


McClure,  Phillips  and  Company: 

Valencia's    Garden.      Mrs.    S.    Crownin- 

shield. 
The  God  of  His  Fathers.    Jack  London. 
The   Book   of   Genesis    in   the   Light   of 

Modern  Knowledge.   Rev.  E.  Worcester, 

D.D. 
Mosquitoes.    L.  O.  Howard. 
The  World  of  Graft.    J.  Flynt. 
The  Inheritors.    J.  C.  F.  M.  Hueffer. 

Neely  Company: 

The  Old  Plantation.    James  B.  Avirett. 

Abandoned.    Louis  B.  Zelcoe. 

In  Yellowest  Jaunia.     A.  Layman. 

Aldea.    Asa  P.  Brooks. 

Oriental  Rug  Weaving.    V.  Gurdji. 

New  Amsterdam  Book  Company: 

A  Handbook  of  Proverbs. 
New  York  Labor  News  Company: 

Value,  Price  and  Profit.     Karl  Marx. 

Privately  Printed.     1901 : 

Speeches  at  the  Lotos  Club.  Arranged  by 
John  Elderkin,  C.  S.  Lord  and  H.  N. 
Eraser. 

Published  by  the  Author  and  Illustrator.     1901 : 
Grandmother's    Cook-Book.      A.    P.    H., 
with  illustrations  by  C.  G.  M.,  Jr. 

Putnam : 

Nature    Studies    in    Berkshire.     John    C. 

Adams. 
Russian    Life    in    Town    and    Coutitry. 

Francis  H.  E.  Palmer. 
The  Home  Life  of  Wild  Birds.     F.  H. 

Henricks. 

Russell : 

The    Voice    of    the    Pine.      C.    A.    Schu- 
macher. 
The  Rose  of  Dawn.    Helen  Hay. 
Racing  Rhymes.     A.  L.  Gordon. 

Scribner's : 

The  Mediterranean  Race.     G.  Sergi. 
China  and  the   Allies.     Vols.   I.   and   II. 

A.  H.  S.  Landor. 
The  Abandoned  Farmer. 

Stokes : 

Last  Confessions  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff. 

Treat  and  Company: 

The  Bench  and  Bar.  Hon.  W.  W.  Good- 
rich. 

Town  Topics: 

Tales  from  Town  Topics,  and  Naughty 
Elizabeth.     Mark  Livingston. 

Wessels : 

The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  W.  H. 
Hudson. 

BALTIMORE.    • 
Hopkins  Press: 

The  Diplomatic  History  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.    J-  M.  Calahan,  Ph.D.  . 
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BOMBAY,   INDIA. 
Caxton  Printing  Works: 

A  Year's  Work  in  India.  Report  of  the 
American  Marathi  Mission  of  West 
India  for  1900. 

BOSTON. 
Ginn  and  Company: 

The  Leading   Facts   of  English   History. 

D.  H.  Montgomery. 
First  Studies  in  Plant  Life.     S.  F.  Athin- 

son,  Ph.B. 
The  Conspiracy  of  Catiline  as  Related  by 

Sallust. 
La   Grammaire  and   Le   Baron    De    For- 

chevic.    Labiche. 
Moths  and  Butterflies.     Mary  S.   Diker- 

son. 
First- Year  Latin.     C.  Daniell. 

Lee  and  Shepard: 

The  Symphony  of  Life.    J.  Wood. 
Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

The  American  Husband  in  Paris.  A.  B. 
Dodd. 

Lothrop : 

The  Potter  and  the  Clay.  Maud  H. 
Peterson. 

Page: 

A  Sunny  Southerner.    Julia  Magruder. 
Antonia.    J.  V.  Belden. 
Manasseh.     M.  Jokoi. 

Small,  Maynard  and  Company : 
Mononia.    Justin  McCarthy. 
When  Eve  Was  Not  Created.     H.  White. 

West: 

The  Christian  in  Hungarian  Romance. 
John  Fretwell. 

CHICAGO. 

Laird  and  Lee: 

Vest-Pocket     Electric      Sparks.      J.      A. 

Beaton. 
Hypnotism.     C.  Germain. 

McClurg  and  Company: 

A  History  of  the  American  People.  F.  N. 
Thorpe. 

School  Publishing  Company: 

Oaky,  the  Son  of  His  Dad.  E.  P. 
Holmes. 

Stone : 

J      By  the  Waters  of  Babylon.     M.  R.   De 
Koven. 
Sawdust  and  Spangles.    W.  C.  Coup. 

INDIANAPOLIS. 
Bowen-Merrill  Company: 

Our  Governments.     L.  Doman. 


.       LONDON. 
Murray : 

Side    Lights    on     the     March. 
Macken. 


LOUISVILLE. 
Morton  and  Company : 

Weeds  by  the  Wall.    M.  Cawein. 

OXFORD. 
Clarendon  Press: 

The  Relation  of  Geography  and  History- 
Rev.  H.  B.  George,  M.A. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Jacobs  and  Company: 

A  Book  of  Bryn  Mawr  Stories. 
Jewish  Publishing  Society: 

The  Ethics  of  Judaism.  M.  Lagamas,. 
Ph.D. 

Lippincott : 

The  White  Doe.  (Printed  for  the  au- 
thor.)    Sallie  S.  Gotten, 

A  Book  of  Remembrance.  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Gillespire. 

The  Career  of  a  Beauty.     J.  S.  Winters. 

To  the  Pacific  and  Mexico.  A.  K-  Mc- 
Clure. 

Jack  Raymond.     E.  L.  Voynich. 

PITTSBURG,    PA. 
Pittsburg  Printing  Company: 
If.    J.  W.  Breen. 

PROVIDENCE,    R.     I. 
Preston  and  Rounds  Company: 

The  Chase  of  De  Wet.    F.  H.  Rowland. 

ROCHESTER,   N.   Y. 
Scranton,  Wetmore  and  Company: 

The  Eaton  Field  Note-Book  of  Birds  and 
Flowers.    E.  H.  Eaton. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
Elder  and  Shepard: 

What  is  a  Kindergarten?  George  Haer- 
sen. 

TORONTO,   CANADA. 
Wiston  Company: 

The  Story  of  the  Dominion.  A  History 
of  Canada  for  Four  Hundred  Years. 
J.  C.  Hopkins. 

WASHINGTON,   D.    C. 

Government  Printing  Office: 

Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution.   1899. 


H.     F. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  be- 
tween May  I,  1901,  and  June  i,  1901. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  follow- 
ing lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading^ 
booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned. 

NEW   YORK,   UPTOWN. 
I.  The  Story  of  Sarah.     Forsslund.      (Brcn- 
tano.)    $1.50. 
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The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 
Penelope's     Irish     Experiences.      Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)      $1.25. 
Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 
The  Octopus.     Norris.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 
A  Sailor's  Log.   Evans.    (Appleton.)    $2.00. 

NEW   YORK,   DOWNTOWN 
The  Story  of  Sarah.     Forsslund.     (Bren- 

tano.)    $1.50. 
Money   Spinner.      Merriman.      (Mackel   & 

Co.)     $1.25. 
The  Helmet  of  Navarre.   Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 
Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.     Croly.     (Funk 

&  Wagnalls  Co.)     $1.40. 
Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 
A  Sailor's  Log.    Evans.    (Appleton.)    $2.00. 


N.    Y. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.50. 
(Century 


.  ALBANY, 
The  Crisis.  Churchill. 
The  Helmet  of  Navarre.   Runkle. 

Co.)    $1.50. 
Penelope's     Irish     Experiences.      Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  CoJ      $1.25. 
The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 
Truth  Dexter.    McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 
Observations  of  Henry.     Jerome.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

ATLANTA,   GA. 

The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  Runkle.  (Century 
Co.)     $1.50. 

Sir  Christopher.  Groodwin.  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co.)    $1.50. 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 
Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

Masters  of  Men.  Robertson.  (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.  (Lothrop  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 

Richard  Yea-and-Nay.  Hewlett.  (Macmil- 
lan.)    $1.50. 

BALTIMORE,   MD. 
The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.12. 
Making  of  Christopher  Fermingham.     Dix. 

(Macmillan.)     $1.12. 
The  Helmet  of  Navarre.   Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)     $1.12. 
The     Search     of     Mademoiselle.      Gibbs. 

(Coates.)    $1.12. 
Nature's  Garden.    Blanchen.     (Doubleday.) 

$3.00. 
Bird  Neighbours.    Blanchen.    (Doubleday.) 

$1.00. 

BOSTON,   MASS. 
The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 
The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 
The  Octopus.     Norris.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 
The    Turn    of    the    Road.      Frothingham. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 
Like   Another   Helen.     Horton.      (Bo wen- 
Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 
A  Sailor's  Log.   Evans.    (Appleton.)    $2.00, 


BOSTON,   MASS. 

1.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.   Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Five  Years  of  My  Life.     Dreyfus.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Some  Experiences  of  an  Irishman.    Somer- 

ville  and   Ross.      (Longmans,    Green   & 
Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Up  from  Slavery.     Washington.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50  net. 

5.  Sea  Beach  at  Ebb  Tide.     Arnold.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $2.40  net 

6.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

BUFFALO,    N.   Y. 

1.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.   Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.*  (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

3.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The   Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 

6.  Successes    of    Mary    the    First.      Phelps. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 

1.  The  Fourth  Estate.    Valdes.     (Brentano.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Waters  of  Babylon.  DeKoven.  (Stone.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Story  of  Sarah.     Forsslund.     (Bren- 

tano.)   $1.50. 

5.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.^ 

$1.50. 

6.  Labor.     Zola.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 

1.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.   Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Eben  Holden.   Bacheller.    (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 

6.  Like   Another   Helen.     Horton.      (Bowen- 

Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

CINCINNATI,    O. 

1.  A   Dream  of  Empire.     Venable.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Story  of  barah.  Forsslund.  (Brentano.) 

$1.50. 

6.  In  the  Name  of  a  Woman.     Marchmont. 

(Stokes.)    $1.50. 

CLEVELAND,   O. 

1.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.   Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Betsey  Ross.  Hotchkiss.   (Appleton.)   $1.50. 

3.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)    $1.50. 

4.  Truth  Dexter.     McCall.     (Little.  Brown  & 

Co.)      $1.50.        ,,g„,,aoy^OOgle 
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5.  Ralph  Marlowe.  Naylor.   (Saalfield.)   $1.50. 

6.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

DALLAS.   TEX. 

1.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.   Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Like    Another    Helen.     Horton.      (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Every    Inch    a    King.      Sawyer.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Her  Mountain  Lover.     Garland.     (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Alice  of  (Did  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bo wen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

DENVER,   COL. 

1.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.   Runkle.    (Century 

Co. )     $1.50. 

2.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Heritage  of  Unrest.    Overton.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Quincv   Adams    Sawyer.     Pidgin.      (Clark 

Publishing  Co.)    $1.50. 

DETROIT,    MICH. 

1.  Daughter  of  New  France.   Crowley.  (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.   Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Truth  Dexter.     McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Nell  Gwvn.    Moore.     (Brentano.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

INDIANAPOLIS,    IND. 

1.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bo wen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Truth  Dexter.    McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bo wen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Like    Another   Helen.      Knight.      (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Every  Inch  a  King.    Sawyer.    (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Penelope's     Irish     Experiences.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

KANSAS    CITY,    MO. 

1.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.   Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Sky  Pilot.     Connor.     (Bowen-Merrill 

Co.)     $1.25. 

4.  Quincy  Adams   Sawyer.     Pidgin.      (Clark 

Publishing  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.    (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

LOS   ANGELES,    CAL. 
I.  The  Heritage  of  Unrest.    Overton.     (Mac- 
millan.)    $1.50. 


2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Octopus.     Norris.     (Doubledav.  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Lords  of  the  North.  Lant   (Taylor.)  $i.5a 

5.  Eben  Holden.   Bacheller.    (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Richard  Yea-and-Nay.    Hewlett.    (Macmil- 

lan.)    $1.50. 

LOUISVILLE,   KY. 

1.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $i.5a 

3.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.   Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Every  Inch  a  King.    Sawyer.    (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Octopus.     Norris.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Juletty.    McElroy.     (Crowell  &  Co.)    $i.5a 

MEMPHIS,   TENN. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $i.5a 

2.  The  Octopus.     Norris.     (Doubleday.  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Like   Another   Helen.     Horton.      (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Every  Inch  a  King.    Sawyer.    (Dodd.  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.   Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Juletty.    McElroy.    (Crowell  &  Co.)    $i.5a 

NEW   HAVEN,   CONN. 

1.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.   Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $i.5a 

3.  Miss  Pritchard's  Wedding  Trip.    Burnham. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Penelope's     Irish     Experiences.      Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

5.  The  Statesman's  Year  Book.     (Macmillan.) 

$3.00  net. 

6.  Journey  to  Nature.   Mowbray.    (Doubleday, 

Page&  Co.)    $1.50  net. 

NEW   ORLEANS,   LA. 

1.  Truth  Dexter.     McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Cnsh.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $i.5a 

4.  The   Visits  of  Elizabeth.     GbTi.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

PHILADELPHIA.    PA. 

1.  In  Search  of  Mademoiselle.  Gibbs.  (Coates.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.   Runkle.    (Century       | 

Co.)    $1.50.  j 

4.  The  Tower  of  Wye.     Babcock.     (Coates.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Potter  and  the  Clay.     Peterson.     (Lo 

throp  &  Co.)     $1.50.     ^  ^ 
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PITTSBURG,   PA. 

1.  The  Puppet  Crown.    MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre,  Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 

4.  A    Daughter    of    New    France.     Crowley. 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Tower  of  Wye.     Bahcock.     (Coates.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.     Croly.     (Funk 

&  Wagnalls.)     $1.40  net. 

PORTLAND,   ME. 

1.  Every  Inch  a  King.    Sawyer.    (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.   Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Truth  Dexter.    McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Sir  Christopher.    Groodwin.     (Little,  Brown 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Miss  Pritchard's  Wedding  Trip.    Burnham. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

PORTLAND,   ORE. 

1.  King  of  Honey  Island.    Thompson.     (Dill- 

ingham.)   $1.50. 

2.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  John  Henry.    McHugh.     (Dillingham.)     50 

cents. 

5.  The  Heritage  of  Unrest.    Overton.     (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

6.  Richard  Yea-and-Nay.    Hewlett.     (Macmil- 

lan.)     $1.50. 

ROCHESTER,   N.   Y. 

1.  Your    Uncle    Lew.      Sherlock.      (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Penelope's      Irish     Experiences.      Wiggm. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

3.  Sir  Christopher.    Goodwin.     (Little,  Brown 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Betsy  Ross.    Hotchkiss.   (Applcton.)  $1.50. 

ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 

1.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Penelope's     Irish      Experiences.      Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  In  the  Name  of  a  Woman.     Marchmont. 

(Stokes.)     $1.50. 

6.  John     Henry.      McHugh.       (Dillingham.) 

75  cents. 

ST.    PAUL,   MINN. 

1.  The  Octopus.     Norris.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.   Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 


3.  The  Lords  of  the  North.    Lant.     (Taylor.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Uncle  Terry.     Munn.      (Lothrop   &   Ck).) 

$1.50. 

5.  Qumcy  Adams  Sawyer.    Pidgin.     (Clark  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Every  Inch  a  King.    Sawyer.    (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.   Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Sky  Pilot.    Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.25. 

5.  Richard  Yea-and-Nay.    Hewlett.    (Macmil- 

lan.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bo wen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

1.  For    the    Blue    and    Gold.      Lichtenstein. 

(Robertson.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Octopus.     Norris.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.   Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Heritage  of  Unrest.    Overton.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  According  to  Plato.    Moore.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

TOLEDO,   O. 

1.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.   Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Eben  Holden.    Bacheller.     (Lothrop  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Ralph  Marlowe.     Naylor.     (Salathiel  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Like   Another   Helen.     Horton.      (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Babs,  the  Impossible.     Grand.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

TORONTO,    CANADA. 

1.  Graustark.       McCutcheon.      (McLeod      & 

Allen.)     75  cents  and  $1.25. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.    Runkle.     (Copp- 

Clark  Co.)    75  cents  and  $1.50. 

3.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.    Glyn.     (Morang.) 

75  cents  and  $1.50. 

4.  Pro  Patria.    Pemberton.     (Copp-Clark  Co.) 

75  cents  and  $1.25. 

5.  The    Octopus.      Norris.       (Morang.)      75 

cents  and  $1.50. 
r God's  Puppets.    Clark.     (Gage.)     75  cents 
5  I      and  $1.25. 
*  j  Clayton  Halowell.    Van  Praag.     (McLeod 
L     &  Allen.)     75  cents  and  $1.25. 

WASHINGTON,   D.    C. 

1.  A  Sailor's  Log.    Evans.     (Appleton.)    2.00. 

2.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

3.  In  Search  of  Mademoiselle.  Gibbs.  (Coates.) 

$1.50. 
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Babcock.     (  Coates. ) 

Forsslund.     (Bren- 

Runkle.    (Century 
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4.  The  Tower  of  Wye. 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Story  of  Sarah 

tano.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre. 

Co.)    $1.50. 

WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.   Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  In  Search  of  Mademoiselle.  Gibbs.  (Coates.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Arrows  of  the  Almighty.    Johnson.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

6.  A  Sailor's  Log.    Evans.    (Appleton.)   $1.50. 

WORCESTER,   MASS. 

1.  A  Sailor's  Log.    Evans.    (Appleton.)    $2.00. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.   Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Penelope's     Irish     Experiences.      Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

4.  Truth  Dexter.     McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Turn    of    the    Road.      Frothingham. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Crucial   Instances.     Wharton.      (Scribner.) 

$1.25. 
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From  the  above  lists  the  six  best  selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  following^ 
system : 

POINTS 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives     10 
2d    **         "  "  8 

4th  "         "  "  6 

.         5th  "         '•  '•  5 

6th  "         "  "  4 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  The    Helmet    of    Navarre.      Runkle. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.50 254 

2.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.) 

$150  130 

3.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.     Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50 no 

4.  TheVisits  of  Elizabeth.  Glyn.  (Lane.) 

$1.50  86 

5.  The      Puppet      Crown.       MacGrath. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50 57 

6.  The  Octopus.     Norris.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50 55 
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EBEN  HOLDEN 


By     IRVING     BACHELLER 


Decorative  cover,  price  $i.5'o 

Rev.  J.  M.  PULLMAN,  D.D.,  says: 
"  '  I  ^HE  success  of  '  Ebcn  Holden  *  shows  the  hunger  of  the  people  for  a  bright,  clean, 

X      sympathetic  story  that  ends  well  and  leaves  a  good  taste  in  the  mouth." 
"A  true  book;  pre-eminently  a  story  of  Americans  for  Americans," — Philadelphia  Telegraph, 


™E  POTTER 
zuid  the  Clay 

By  Maud  Howard  Petkkson.        Decorative 

cover  drawings  by  Charlotte  Harding,  price  $1.50 

*<  Brilliant,  but  better  than  that,  tender.  One  of  the 
moat  rennarkable  books  of  the  year." —  Boston  Journal. 

"  It  is  a  dtory  which,  apart  from  its  interest,  does  one 
good  in  the  absolute  purity  of  its  thought  and  action, 
the  loftiness  of  its  ideals,  and  its  perfectly  healthy, 
wholesome  atmosphere." —  Cirveland  Plain  Dealer. 

<<The  most  absorbing  and  thoroughly  <  alive  '  story 
that  has  come  out  this  month.  .  .  .  The  reader  is 
simply  carried  out  of  himself  m  anxiety  to  leam  the 
outcome  of  the  story." —  Detroit  Free  Press.  » 

<<  I  predict  for  the  book  a  very  large  sale,  and  for  the 
author  very  strong  and  brilliant  work  in  the  future." 
MiNOT  J.  Savagk. 


^CAROLINA 
CAVALIER 

By  Gkorgb  Gary  Eggleston.       Illustrated 

cover  drawings  by  C.  D.  Williams,  price  ^1.50 

'*  A  fine  story  of  adventure,  teeming  with  life  and 
aglow  with  color.  ...  It  is  bright,  sparkling,  and 
animating." — Louisville  Courier  Journal . 
'*  There  is  action,  plot,  and  fire.  There  are  charac- 
ters that  it  does  one  good  to^know  at  such  close  range. 
Xx)ve  and  valor  and  loyalty  play  a  part  that  enhances 
one's  respect  for  human  nature.*'—  Cleveland  World. 
*•  *  The  character-drawing  is  one  of  the  best  points  in 
the  work.  Both  of  the  young  ladies  are  charming  hero- 
ines, sweet,  genuine,  and  lovable ;  and  the  several  types 
of  men  are  admirably  portrayed." — Tovon  and  Country. 
'*  As  a  love  story,  it  is  sweet  and  true ;  but,  as  a  patriotic 
novel,  it  is  grand  and  inspiring.  We  have  seldom  found 
a  stronger  and  simpler  appeal  to  our  manhood  and  love 
of  country." —  Philadelphia  Hope  Advocate. 


The 


Kidnapped 
Millionaires 

By  Frederick  Upham  Adams 
Decorative  cover,  price  %\.^o 

A  NEWSPAPER  man  kidnaps  six  Wall 
Street  multi-millionaires.  The  resultant 
stock  panic,  the  adventures  of  the  marooned 
magnates  and  their  final  rescue,  unite  in  a 
realistic  and  fascinating  narrative  that  will 
live  in  literature. 


J.  DEVUN- 
-BOSS  «««^ 

By  Francis  Churchill  Williams 
Decoradve  cover,  price  %\.^o 

A  ROMANCE  of  American  politics. 
Masterful,  shrewd,  yet  humorous  and 
kindly,  unscrupulous  as  a  politician,  honorable 
as  a  man,  J.  Devlin  —  the  boss  —  is  a  typical 
American  character,  and  the  hero  of  a  fine 
and  strongly  told  story. 


LOTHROP  PUBLISHING   COMPANY,  Boston 
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In  your  Room. 


sendto  the  ordinaiy  wash:)  in  Pearlin  e'S 
way,viz:  Soak. rinse, squeeze-  j 

direcrions  on  each  packet  Spread  smoothly 
while  wet.on  a  mirror  or  window  pane. 
When  dry  they  require       ~ 
no  ironing.  Grand  advice 
for  bachelors,  maidens, 
boarders  and  hotel  ^ue St 
and  for  fabrics  too  delicat 
and  valuable  to  risk  ^o 
others'  hands^.'        ^ 
Pearlin e  is  trust-worthy 
for  washing  and  cleaning 
where-ever  water  can 
be  used.  •''      ' 


Avoid 
Imitations 


A  NY  woman  who  is  enterprising  enough  to 
spend  ten  minutes  in  learning  to  understand 
the  p. 

SNAP  HOOK  AND  EYE 


will  secure  a  lifetime  of  comforts  First  sec 
that  it  is  properly  sewed  on  and  then  experi- 
ment till  you  find  just  the  touch  and  the 
twist  that  is  easiest  for  you*  It  cannot  break, 
bend  or  rust»     All  leading  stores  keep  them* 
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PLAYING  THE  PIANO  WITH  SUBSTITUTE  FINGERS 

THE  STORY  OF  A  NEED 


THERE  IS  probably  no  musical 
instrument  so  generally  discussed 
and  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  as  the 
Pianola.  Entirely  unknown  less  than 
three  years  ago,  it  has  bounded  into  popu- 
larity, accompanied  by  an  enthusiasm 
indicative  of  unusual  arousing  of  public 
interest.  It  has  found  its  way  into  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the  enthusiasm 
is  not  confined  to  any  class  or  pro- 
fession. Musicians  and  laymen  praise 
and  buy  the  Pianola. 

What  has  caused  this  stirring  of 
public  and  professional  interest  ? 

The  Pianola  is  a  wonder,  as  it  is  a 
triumph  of  the  century,  and  marks  a  new 
era  in  pianoforte-playing.  But  this  alone 
could  not  have  so  thoroughly  stirred  the 
public. 

The  Pianola  has  touched  the  keynote 
of  a  universal  need.  Many  people  have 
music  in  their  souls,  but  few  can  spare 
the  time  to  get  it  into  their  fingers.  Even 
those  who  devote  their  entire  life  to 
music  can  only  get  a  limited  amount  of 
it  into  their  fingers. 

The  Pianola,  with  its  delicate  mech- 
anism, sensitive  to  the  player's  control, 


performs  this  part  of  the  work,  leaving 
the  player  free  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  expression — that  which  makes  a  com- 
position musical. 

The  popularity  of  the  Pianola  in  the 
summer  home  shows  how  great  is  the 
need  of  this  dextrous  piano-player  in 
these  out-of-town  retreats. 

An  impromptu  dance  or  a  college 
"  sing  "  on  the  veranda  during  summer 
evenings  is  available  at  a  moment's 
notice ;  or,  if  desired,  a  concert,  with  a 
Paderewski  or  Hofmann  program,  can 
be  given. 

During  stormy  weather,  the  Pianola 
or  Aeolian  is  indispensable. 

Pianola,  price  I250. 

Aeolian, jprice  $7$  to  $750. 

Aeolian  Orchestrelle,  price  $1,000  to  $3,500. 


An  interesting  feature  of  the  Buffalo  Exposition  will  b« 
id  ''* 
IK. 
Aeonan  Pipe-organ  recitals  will  be  given  in  the  J.  /^  R. 


the  Aeolian  an< 
Buildioj 


Pianola   exhibit   in   the  Liberal  Arts 


Lamb  Mission  Chapel.  Visitors  welcome.  If  you  expect 
to  visit  the  Buffalo  Exposition,  send  for  CaUlorue  N. 
our  most  recent  pamphlet,  published  especially  lor  the 
Exposition. 

The     Aeolian    Company 

New  York,   18  West  Twenty-third  Street 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  500  Fulton   Street 

Cincinnati,  Q.,  104  East  Fourth  Street 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  H.  Tracv  Balcom,  694  NTain  Street 


( Fleming  8c  Carnrick  Press.  New  York) 
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VACATION    HINTS 
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"  When  the  buds  of  spring  begin  to  show,  whether  the  man  or  woman  ^ 

is  a  physical  culture  devotee  or  not,  there  is  a  desire  to  get  out  of  doors  and  $ 

to  purify  all  sorts  of  poisons  and  impurities  during  the  forced  semi-hiberna-  k 

tion  of  the  cold  months,"  says  J.  R.  Stevenson,  a  well-known  authority  on  f 

physical  culture.      '*  It  is  an  instinct  that  mankind  has,  in  common  with  jj 

other  living  creatures,  to  escape  from  the  hindering  environment  that  he  | 

has  surrounded  his  life  with,  and  to  breathe  the  air  that  smells  of  earth  and  5 

forests  and  streams  and  seas.                              '  f 

**  Of  course,  every  form  of  sport,  of  recreation  that  takes  the  individual,  ^ 

weak  or  strong,  out  of  doors  at  this  season  bears  its  measure  of  blessing.  J 

The  wealthy  in  their  carriages,  suffering  from  over-feeding,  over-clothing,  j 

and  over-coddling  during  the  winter,  loll  in  idleness  and  feel  in  a  slight  ^. 

measure  the  general  blessing  that  is  showered  upon  all.      But  effort,  the  ^ 

thing  that  makes  it  of  greatest  value,  is  wanting,  and  their  rejuvenation  is  ^ 

slower,  more  uncertain.     The  man  who  walks  long  and  far,  who  climbs  ? 

mountains,  plays  golf  or  goes  fishing,   responds   quickest.      He   loses  his  ? 

indigestion,  his  touch  of  rheumatism,  his  indifference;  and  color  comes  to  "} 

his  cheeks,  strength  to  his  muscles,  joy  to  his  heart,  for  he  grows  well  and  M- 

robust.  j 

**  And  here  is  where  the  advantage  of  the  bicycle  comes  in  to  human  ^ 

life.     One  can  get  out  into  the  pure  air  amid  congenial  environment.      It  ^ 

furnishes  splendid  exercise  for  the  muscular  system.      And  added  to  this  / 

there  is  pleasure  and  mental  exhilaration  in  riding  the  noiseless  steed  that  so  jf 

far  overbalance  the  muscular  demands  that  there  is  danger  in  a  majority  of  ^ 

instances  of  too  much  rather  than  too  little  exercise.     This  is  the  season  t 

Y' 

when  this  popular  and  very  advantageous  exercise  flourishes  in  its  greatest  J 

degree,  and  it  is  timely  to  point  out  the  dangers  of  overdoing  it,  quite  as  ^^ 

much  as  calling  attention  to  the  good  that  bicycle  exercise  will  produce.  j 

*'  The  rider  should  carefully  note  his  powers,  ride  only  far  enough  and  jj 
fast  enough  to  bring  on  that  exhilaration  that  is  produced  by  muscular  )j: 
exertion  that  is  pleasant.  He  should  never  ride  until  exhausted,  and  should  / 
not  attempt,  without  being  carefully  trained,  any  of  the  phenomenal  long  jj 
rides  we  hear  of  so  often.  The  ride  should  be  at  a  moderate  pace  for  a  in- 
sufficiently great  distance  to  produce  the  effects  hinted  at,  and  should  be  i 
followed,  as  every  other  exercise,  by  a  thorough  rubbing  down  of  the  body  p: 
and  a  cold  sponge  bath.     The  rider  should  be  careful  as  to  diet,  too.  » 

**The  tendency  will  be  to  overeat  under  the  influence  of  the  stimula-  | 

tion.     He  should  always  be  careful  not  to  completely  gratify  the  appetite  $ 

excited  by  the  exhilaration  of  these  early  spring  rides.  f. 

' '  The  bicycle  is  one  of  the  boons  of  the  century  to  woman.     It  has  done  t 

more  to  free  her  from  the  confines  of  restrictive  clothing  than  all  the  lectures  $ 

ever  did,  and  it  has  also  done  much  to  increase  the  strength  of  men.''  ^ 
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El 
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AMERICA'S 
GREATEST 
WATERING-PLACE 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS 

No  person  who  comes  east  this  year 
from  a  distant  point  of  the  country  should 
go  home  without  seeing  SARATOGA 
SPRINGS,  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
the  most  popular  watering-place  on  this 
continent. 

The  annual  grand  Floral  Festival  will 
be  held  at  Saratoga  the  first  week  in 
September. 

Saratoga  Springs  is  only  3^  hours  from 
New  York;  6}^  hours  from  Boston;  •]}4 
hours  from  Buffalo  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CFNTRAL 

For  a  copy  of  "  Saratoga  the  Beautiful,*'  "  Four- 
Track  Series"   No.   22,  send  a  postage  stamp  to 
George    H.    Daniels,    General    Passenger    Agent, 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York. 

Best  Map  of  Gi 
Is  published 

1 

Send  4  ce 
26  Exchange 

nts  in  stamps  t 
Place,  New  Yo 

o  T.  W.  Lee. 
rk  City. 

Southern     Railway 


The    Great    Trunk    Line 
to    the    Principal    Cities    and    R^esorts 

SOUTH 


Foremost  among   American   Railways   in   point   of   equipment  and  superior  service. 
Operating  high  class  vestibuled  trains  the  year  round  between  North  and  South. 

Direct  Route  to  Texas,  Mexico,  California  and 
Cuba,  West  Indies  and  Central  American  Ports 

Perfect  Dining  and  Pullman  Drawing-room  Sleeping  Car  service  on  all  through  trains. 


New   York    Offices 
271    and    1185    Broadway 

ALEX.    8.   THWCATT, 

East.  PassV  Agent 


I.    GULP. 
Traffic  Manager 


W.    A.   TURK, 

Asst.  P.  T.  M. 


8.   H.   HARDWICK,  Gen'l  Pass'r  Agent 

WASHINGTON,  D.  Q^ 


u 
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THE    LUXURIOUS 
EVERY- DAY   TRAIN 

TO 

California 

THE 

Overland  Limited 

Leaves  Chicago  6.30  P.  M.  via 

Chicago  &  North- Western 
Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  Railways 

THE   BEST   OF  EVERYTHING 


SEND  FOR   BOOKLET 
••CALIFORNIA  ILLUSTRATED" 

461  Broadmat    -    Mtm  YorhU35  VIm  St.,   •   Clmclmmatl 
801  CkM't  8t.,Fklladtlpkia  607  Smith f  Id 9t„  Pltttburg 


368  Waahimgtoii  St..  Soaton 
801  Ualn  St.,  -  -  Buffalo 
212  Clark  at.,    •    Chicago 


234  Bmptrior  St.,  Clootland 
77  Camptit  Uartlm;  Dotrolt 
2  King  Bt.^oMt,  Tonmto»Ont. 


The 


TYPEWRITER 


Leads  In 

Ease  of  OperaLtioi\ 
Nmimum  of  Noise 
Completeness  of  Equipment 
Fine  Mimeograph  Stencils 
Highest  Grade  of  Work 

Write  for  Booklet  "Why  ?" 

American  Writing  Machine  Companv, 
302  broadway,  new  york. 


The 


Berkeley 

Berkeley  and  Boylston  Sts. 
BOSTON 


A  modern  hotel,  particularly 
adapted  to  transient  guests.  Easj 
of  access  to  all  parts  of  the  city  and 
suburbs.  Electric  cars  pass  the 
door.     Cuisine  unexcelled. 

American  or  European  Plan 

JOHN  A.  SHEEU-OCK 


$K25 

POSTAGE  PAID 

A  cabinet  of  best  quality  I 
bond  paper,  put  up  in  blue  or 
white,  containing  five  quires  of 
square  writing  paper,  folded 
size  S^x6j<,  with  one  hun-  j 
dred  envelopes  to  match,  sent 
to  any  address  in  the  United 
States,    Canada   or    Mexico,    for 

We  assure  absolute  satisfac- 
tion with  this  offer.  . 

Department  of  Stationbky  | 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.  I 

372  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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OIL    «    SMELTER   «    MINES 

Douglas,  Laeey  &  Co. 

BANKERS,  BROKERS,  FISCAL  AGENTS 

Members  N.  Y.  Consolidated  Stock  Exchange,  and  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  Stock  Exchange. 

66  BROADWAY  &  I?  NEW  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
DIVIDEND-PAYINQ    MINING.    OIL 
AND  SMELTER   STOCKS,  LISTED 
AND  UNUSTED,  OUR  SPECIALTY. 

Booklets  giving  our  successful  plan  of  realizing  the 
large  profits  of  legitimate  mining,  oil  and  smelter  invest- 
ments, subscription  blanks,  full  particulars,  etc.,  sent 
free  to  any  interested  on  application. 

BRANCHES— Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Hartford  and  New  Haven, 
Conn. ;  Prescott,  Ariz.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  St.  John, 
N.  B.,  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  London,  Eng. 


lNVESt$2&0llM0IUB 

In  a  G^naranteed  Oil  Stock  paying^  2  per 
cent,  aividends  a  month.  Hon.  Bkrnasd 
Marks  of  San  Francisco,  California, 
says  about  this  Company,  <'I  consider 
this  investment  safe  and  thoroughly  re- 
liable." 

Make  checks  payable  and  address  for 
full  particnlars, 

BARNARD  BROa  FINANCE  COMPANY, 

Suite  702,  703  Winthrop  Building, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Il,lll|lll'l|'ll'l|l   l!lll    •!<■•   I'll!    I   II 


I  il  il'ii   iiii  iini.il 


BECKER  BROTHERS 
DESIGNERS  and  ENGRAVERS  of 

BOOK  HTAMPS 

24-26  EAST   J3TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


StOO;    PreoMnda, 
1"~ ■ 


Bargains  in  Vioiins 

An    opportonity 

to  Ret  »  fine  in- 

•tnnnent  yery 
^  low.  Stodents 
'violins     (dated 

1700-1880)   from 

•&0  np.  Concert  4 

instmmeiita     by 

the  old  masters. 

in  fine  presenra- 

tiOD.from  #150 

np.     Note  theee 

few  examples: 
Teetore      17G0, 

SiaOt  Oranoino,  

tOO)  Oabrtelll.  $800|  Kloi, 
^l«ai  Old  Strad  copy,  •!••.  and  many  others.  Four 
masniflcent  StradlTarlas,  Onamerins  and  Amati  very 
low.  Send  for  our  beaatifnl  cataloe  of  old  Tiolins 
(Free>.  OonUins  historical  sketchMof  the  old  mastera 
of  Cremona  and  Brescia  from  1640;  ill ostrated;  with 
facsimile  labels,  also  a  descriptive  list  of  o  dTiolina 
possesslna  the  pure  mellow  tone,  and  ooatina  from 
U6!!00  to  $6,000.00.  A  formal  Certificate  of  Oenaineneea 
accompanies  each  violin.  Monthly  payments  accepted. 

A  SPECIAL  OFFERi    ollyioims'^n  approval 

and  allow  ten  days  examination. 

LYON  A  HCALYt  28  Adams  St.,  Chloaso. 


A  History  of  Criticism 

Cy  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY,  author  of"  Corrected 
Impressions,"  etc.     (}  vols )     Volume  one  now- 
ready.     8vo,  cloth.     $3.50  net. 
**  His  work  is  the  fruit  of  thirty  years  of  research, 
and  it  is  well  within  bounds  to  say  that  few  British 
or  American  scholars  could  have  been  persuaded  ta 
undertake  such  a  task.     It  is  one  of  those  rare  labors 
to  which  one  feels  tempted  to  apply  the  overworked 
term  *  monumental.'  " — Review  of  Reviews. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 

EUROPEAN    TRAVEL 

MISS  WELDON  will  take  six  young  ladies 
abroad.  Restricted.  Highest  references.  Address 
for  Prospectus  of  the  trip, 

Miss  Weldon,  **The  Moorings,"  Howard,  Pa. 
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KEEP  COOL 

Although  our  offer  of  special  outfits  terminated  on  June  30th,  we  can  continue 
to  supply  them  at  the  original  prices,  but  cannot  prepay  expressage,  as  here- 
tofore. In  our  $3.00  outfit  we  are  substituting  an  improved  bottle,  so  that  you 
are  getting  more  than  full  value  for  your  money.  There  is  nothing  more 
conducive  to  comfort  during  these  warm  days  in  town  or  in  the  country,  than 

SPARKLETS 


HOME   SODA   WATER    FOUNTAINS 


No.  1.     $3.00 


Regular   Price 
$4.40 


1  Glass  Wicker-Covered  Pint  Syphon 

2  boxes  Pint  SPARKLETS 
bottle  Vicby  Tablets 

**     Citrate   of  Magnesia  Tablets 

"     Seltzer    Tablets 

''     Bicarbonate  of  Soda  Tablets 

**     Raspberry  Syrup  (4  oz. ) 

*'     Strawberry 

"     Root  Beer 

*'     Sarsaparilla 

**     Ginger  Ale 

"     Vanilla 


No.  2.     $5.00 


Regular  Prkc 
$7.10 


1   German  Silver  Quart  Syphon 
4  boxes  Quart  SPARKLETS 
bottle  Vichy  Tablets 

**     Seltzer       ** 

**     Citrate  of    Magnesia  Tablets 

**     Bicarbonate  of  Soda       *' 

'*     Raspberry  Syrup  (8  oz. ) 

'*     Strawberry 

**     Root  Beer 

**     Sarsaparilla 

'*     Ginger  Ale 

'*     Vanilla 


Carbonate  instantly  any  cold  beverage  you  prefer — water,  milk,  wine,  cider» 
lemonade,  cold  tea  or  coffee,  etc.,  just  as  you  like  it. 

READY  WHEN  YOU  ARE  READY  ! 

^MOl  Delicious  Drinks,"  packed  with  each  bottle,  is  invaluable  at  this  season ;  tells  how  to  make 
fizzes,  juleps,  cobblers,  claret  cup  and  a  host  of  other  good  things.   Remit  for  an  outfit  at  once  ! 


COMPRESSED  GAS  CAPSULE  CO.,  1  Madison  Ave„  N.  Y 
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EXCUSE  OUB  BACKS-WE  flftE  EXPECTING 

thatSaturday-Night'5  Box  of 


DELICIOUS  ^  CAN  Dl  ES. 

MAfUJROERS  RECEIVE    PfiOAPT  ATTENTION. 
863  B-J*  NEW  YORK"  "■  OUR  BRANCH-STOfiEJ 


•^-i^  J,     Pure!  HtALTHFUL  1' 
Sj«V^JCOCOA-C  HOCOL  ATE 


C.  n.  COOPER,  Successor  to 


MENKEN5 


BORAtED 
TALCUM 


OWDER 


I  Delightful  After  Batblng,  A  Luxury  After  SliavlDg 

A  positive  relief  fof   PRttKLT  HEAT,  CTAriWi  and 
Sl/NBliliNf  and  all  afllictioris  or  ihesUin,    Rtmovts  al!  | 
odor  of  perspiration.    Get  MEftiNtN'S  {the  ori^jinitl  >» 
alitilehhher  in  pricf,  jttrh<jj>Sf  thaii  Wijrihk^e  ^biti* 
tutai,  but  ttitre  is  ((  rfmmifnT  it. 

Sold  twiy wliertf  or  uni Ird  t  .i  ttS  cm ta.    f  +*f fim phfre^^l 


Brush 


i^llQCC^^A^A^^^*  NEUITAtGIA. 
1,^11  KLd MNDRUFF, FALLING  HAIR. BALOMESS 
MAKES    LONG,  RICH,  GLOSSY   HAIR. 

MADE   OF  PURE   BRISTLE  W(RE 
PRICE    $1    OH   SENT  POSTPAID   FOR  Sl.tO 

DR.  GEO,  A»  SCOTT    ©to  ofioadkv*t   f4.v. 


W/MMMl^^ 


5T.  DENIS  HOTEL,  ife^^^iSsL 

NEW  YORK.  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


Afipof ntmeiitp  fli 
CttbifM  nnattfpasscd. 
Qalct,  rcfla«d,  haine-l 
Most  otntfsl 


WEBER 
PIANOS 

There  is  something  in  a  piano  beyond  "  very 
best  materials  and  workmanship."  Tliis  some- 
thing: is  its  TONE,  its  SOUL.  Materials  may 
be  the  same,  workmanship  f/tay  he  as  good,  but 
the  TONE  of  a  WEBE.R  PIANO  has  never 
been  equaled  in  pure,  sympathetic  quality, 
combined  with  greatest  power. 

Select  a  piano  for  its  TONE,  and  hear  the 
best  in  a 

we:be:k  piano 


Prices  Reasonable^       Terms  LiberaL 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


VEBER  WAREROOMS: 
JOS  Fifth    Vvenoe,  New  York. 

266  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicas:o« 

J8J  Tremont  Street^  Boston. 


Ginger 
Ale 


M 


Highest  Grade,  Pureet  Beverage  in  the  World. 
Am  Evidenced  by  being  awarded  the 

Gold  Medall 

At  the  PASU  ZZPOSmON  of  igoo  in  Oompctltion 
■«*init  the  WorU  the  hifheet  mi  only  award. 

{Better  than    Imported: 
*"  AMERICAN 
PRODUCT  it 

I  On  Sale  at  CI  aba,  Hotels,  Cafes  and  by  leading  Parveyon. 
Made  by 

THB  VARTRAY  WATER  COMPANY, 
BulTalo,  N.  y.,  U.  a,  A. 


FRENCH'S,  IV^e'-e?" 


BOSTON 


■f^^fv^  V  :^c4-i.i^/;'**' 


Seethe  Newest  Creations 

^yh^le  our  regular  standard  series  has  been  rigidly 
maintained  and  indeed  reinforced  we  wani  you 
especially  to  see  the  newest  pleasure  carriage  crea- 
tions now  in  readiness. 

We  may  be  somewhat  commercial  in  this  request, 
still  you  will  fmd  that  our  Ut^st  carriage  develop- 
ments will  bring  you  in  touch  with  the  be&t  pha«>«s 
of  art  in  carriage  industry. 

Just  now  our  warerooms  are  at  a  high  estate  and 
the  show  must  prove  exceedingly  interesting  to 
those  who  enjoy  seeing  the  best. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 

THE  FRENCH  CARRIAGE  CO. 

FERDINAND   F.   FRENCH 

Designers.   Builders,  Distributors 
Select  Carriages 

83  and  S5  SUMMER  STREET,   BOSTON 
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Reduced  fao^mfle  of  pofire  from  *  'Toydom  A  B  O," 
by  0.  8.  Rigby. 

"Toydom  ABC"  is  printed  in  colors  from 
plates,  made  from  orifinal  drawings  by  the 
celebrated  cartoonist,  Mr.  C.  S.  Ri^by.  The 
toys  of  childhood,  including  the  animals  in  a 
"Noah's  Ark."  are  shown  in  their  original 
brilliancyof  coloring  and  in  a  series  of  jingles 
become  animate  beings  and  "laugh  and  joke 
and  fight  and  run  and  sing"  just  like  real  people. 
Illuminated  boards.  82  pages,  size  9Hxll^ 
inches.    I»rlce,  T»  cent*. 


THE  CONKEY 
BOOKS 

Are  superior  to  alt  others  in  mecfutn- 
iad  make-ap  »nd  artistic  finisfu..^.. 

We  fufve  the  choicest  list  of  titles 
ever  offered  to  the  trade 

Our   Cotologue  for  1901-1902 
Reody  for  Delivery 


Bay  Direct  of  the  Maker 
and  Save  Money 

We  have  the  finest,  best  arranged,  largest 
and  most  completely  equipped  book-making 
plant  In  the  United  States,  and  can  make  bet- 
ter books  and  get  them  to  their  tiestlnatlon 
quicker  than  concerns  of  smaller  capacity. 
Our  catalogue  contains : 

Over  One  Thousand  Titles  of  Cloth  Bound  Books 

In  beautiful  bindings  and  printed  on  the  highest  grade  of  book  paper,  from  new  plates. 
Only  live  sellers  in  our  list.  We  have  cut  out  all  the  "  dead  ones."  Remember  that  we 
publish  no  abridged  editions;  our  books  are  complete.  Another  thing,  we  are  able  to 
carry  a  full  stock  and  can  ship  orders  promptly  and  without  shortages 

HERE  ARE  A  FEW  OF  OUR  SERIES : 

Library  Bdltion,  lamo. 
Homewood  Beriea,  ISmo. 
Abbey  Series,  ISmo. 
Humorous  Series,  ISmo. 
Henty   Series,  ISmo. 
BoUo  Series,  ISmo. 
OllTer  Optic  Series,  ISmo. 
Carroll  Books,  ismo. 
▲maranth  Series,  l6mo. 
UnlTersity  Series,  16mo. 
iTory  Series,  l6mo. 
Golden  Hour  Series,  l6mo. 
Toung  Folks'  Standard  iSmos.,  iSmo. 
Special  Oopyrighted  Books,  Standard  Works 
of  Poetry,  etc.,  etc.,  togetherwith 

OVER  1100  TITLES  OP  JUVENILES. 

This  magnificent  series  of  Children's  publications  in- 
cludes Limp  Paper  Toy  Books.  Enameled  Linen  Toy 
Books.  Popular-Priced  Board  Lines.  Cloth  Covered 
Juveniles,  Imitation  Cloth  Board  Line  on  fine  paper. 
These  beautiful  books  are  handsomely  printed,  and 
bound  on  superbly  lithographed  covers  in  ten  colors  and 
gold.  They  include  a  complete  line  of  children's  ABC 
books,  Christmas  Books,  Bible  Stories.  Mother  Goose 
Rhymes.  Bright  Yarns  for  Little  Ones,  Natural  History 
Books,  Jingles  for  Tiny  Tots,   Fairy  Tales,  etc.,  etc. 

W.  B.  CONKEY  COMPANY 


NBWTORK: 

156  Fifth  Ave. 
Works: 


OmCAOO: 
341-35X  Dearborn  Street 
HAMMOND,  niD. 


THE    MOST    NOTABLE    BOOK 
OP  THE  YEAR 


•EVERY-DAY  THOUGHTS," 
By  Ellii  ^Vbeeler  Wiloox 


"Every-Day  Thoughs"  consists  of  a  series 
of  forceful,  logical  and  fascinating  talks  in 
which  the  author  directs  attention  to  those 
social  evils  which  menace  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  home.  The  style  is  Mrs.  Wilcox's  best 
12mo..  cloth.  850  pages.    Price,  ^i^O. 
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THE  FOUR  GREAT  NOVELS  OF  THE  DAY 
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Crown 


Alice  of  Old 
Vinccnnes 


By  Karold  macGrjittl  w    By  Maurice  Thorn  psoQ 


i'k--,     Wiiliniii:  liiit'HtiQn 

of  New  Ftctlaii 

'  Tlic  Puppet  Crown  "  ia 
I  nrjvel  wnkh  will  hfslJd. 
men  and  ihrill  womtrn.  If  ' 
VMu  read  few  novels,  be 
sure  to  iTPikc  '  The  Pup- 
pet Cro^Ti  *  fjiic  fjt  me 
I  lew ;  if  yfjii  read  many, 
I  read  'Tlve  FiippetCrrmTi* 
m  soon  3.S  YOii  can.*'— 
TAj  r#/<fr^,  Phib- 
delphia, 

B\       ISnn,  Itlutrftlvd,    II.GO 


Tbc  Mirtt  ]*fipii]iir 
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than  'Tu  Ha*e  tnd  To  Hold/ 
nvonc  vitil  than  "Jiulce  M«" 
cdfth^'  such  lii  Mtuffcc 
Thompson"!!  tuperij  Antcrl^ 
can  roniAni'.*,  'AUce  al  fJUi 
VlnceDii«s/  li  is  nnnre  artK- 
tk  and  ^^ntunrntjdhan  in^ 
trf      Iti      rivah."  —  e.'Aj«'iij/e» 

Nvw   bt'lii^  drttmstlKHl 
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The  Redemption  of  I 
David  Corson 


Like  Another 
Helen 


B)f  Chanas  Fredtrlc  Goss  ffl     ^^  *^'*'"^^  "*''**'° 


"A  \uv«^|    TKhLV 
Wortb  Whllv,*' 

"  This  Es  a.  [Kijok  that  Es  worth 

IfthlJe.  ThoLtuh  n  IcILs  uf 
wKikn«s    anil    wickf4lfl«s^ 

rtnife  tud:  mnisne  Jn  an  in- 
Icnul^  hiti^rf^tlnif  way.    yet 

It  Is  Jlbovc  all  else  a  ^Itan 
and  pup^  rtfjc^-,  N(>  one  can. 
rcail  Et  aad  Jionestty  v^i\l 
*What'i    th«    user'"  — ZA* 

fiow  Ytrinm  driiiiiiitJke^ 
fur  JulU  Unrlawe. 


In  Hailrm  Ci^'tc 

**  An      «;[clul:sJt«      citation  — 

ncrt  unworthy  ta   rank  with 

^Allcc    of  Uld    Vlnccnnes„* 

I   Tim*  und  scene  are  rJtireprntj, 

trtit   btith    books     Jmvft   the 

I   Mine  hcallhy   vitality,  npM 

I   miivcnusnt     Nnd     LrrAthrcH 

I     nU?Kit.     "A  lite-  |»  an  A  met-.    I 

I   '■-"■"  in^l,  an  eiqufblTe  crea- 

tk'h  of  ^loLnilar  charm   tnd 

t«mv.       Htflen   Is  a  Greek, 

bcaucfful,  d»o]«t«,  deAant— 

[  pure    m     launw.-'  ^  C^lfufu 
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fun 


•rV 


Kbdierine 


Dau 


By  the  author  of 


>*AUtoninr 

>*AVcadUuiJue,*' 
etc. 

In  all  fiction  few  portraits 
equal  this  of  Katharine  Day 
for  charm,  for  complete- 
ness, for  simple,  convincing 
truth.  It  is  also  a  delight- 
ful love  story,  and  peopled 
by  characters  which  it  is 
good  to  know. 

**  A  book  which  readers  will  delieht 
to  linger  over,  and  which  admirably 
bears  the  test  of  a  second  reading." 
— JV.  y.  Commercial  Advertiser, 

12mo,  91.50 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York 


A  NEW  BOOK  BY  S.  R.  CROCKETT 

Cinderella 

By  S.  R.  Crockett,  author  of  '*  Joan 

of   the    Sword    Hand,"    etc,     i2mo, 

cloth,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

The  only  son  of  the  owner  of  Arioland,  in  Galloway, 
marries  beneath  him  in  the  social  scale  and  is  cursed 
by  his  father  and  driven  from  home.  In  pursuit  of 
fortune,  he  discovers  rich  ruby  mines  in  Burmah,  but 
as  he  works  them  at  the  risk  of  his  life  he  returns  to 
his  native  country  to  leave  with  his  widowed  mother 
a  bag  of  rubies,  of  almost  priceless  value,  as  provision 
for  his  motherless  daughter  Hester,  in  case  of  his  own 
death.  His  mother's  death  soon  follows,  when  every- 
thing—rubies included— falls  into  the  grasping  hands 
of  his  only  sister.  Hester  is  left  in  the  care  of  an  old 
family  servant  and  educated  by  the  minister  of  the 
kirk  till  she  is  eighteen,  when  she  is  sent  for  by  her 
relatives,  who  in  the  meantime  have  been  living  in  the 
greatest  splendor  in  London,  completely  igrnoring  her, 
but  who  have  decided  that  she  is  now  capable  of  being 
very  useful  to  them.  Her  imprisonment  and  trial  for 
the  alleged  theft  of  what  are  in  reality  her  own  jewels, 
the  remarkable  manner  of  her  vindication,  and  the 
arrival  of  "the  prince,"  are  among  the  events  of 
Hester's  life  in  London. 


Dodd,  Mead  £>  Company, 

Publishers,      .       .       •       New  York. 


FOR  THE  LEISURE  HOUR 

Blue  Shirt  and  Khaki 

By  JAMES  F.  J.  ARCHIBALD. 

269  pp.    100  Pbotoffniphs.    $1.50. 

'*  Literally  crammed  with  interesting  information* 
much  of  which  will  be  new  to  the  public.^' 

—  WaskingUm  Tlmeg. 

The  Duke  of  Stockbridge 

By  EDWABD  BELLAMY, 
Aathor  of  ''  Looking  Backward.** 
378  pp.    IlliutntMl.    $1.50. 

"  The  story  is  intensely  vivid,  and  its  characters  live 
with  the  life  that  is  our  nature  to-day,  and  constitnte  it 
truly  historical  by  their  truth  to  themselves  and  to  ns.** 

— W.  D.  H0WXIX8. 

The  Heart  of  tie  Ancient  Wood 

By  CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS. 

272  pp.    Illustrated.    $1.50. 

"Dainty  as  a  wild  rose,  fragrant  as  a  violet** 

—Brooktyn  EagU. 

"  It  comes  like  a  cooling  breeze  Into  heated  literature.** 

—Botian  Htrald, 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPAWY 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


CmCAQO 


BRENTANO^S 

MAIL  ORDER  AND 
CORRESPONDENCE 
DEPARTMENTS 

j4re    To-day     the     Result    of 
Many      Tears*      Experience 

OUR  Correspondence  Department  possesses 
unexcelled  fHcilities  for  prompt  replies 
to  all  queries.      Every  satisfaction    is 
afforded — prices    and    editions  are  cheerfullj 
quoted,  subject-lists  are  furnished  and  compiled 
for  all  purposes. 

THE  Mailing:  Department  handles  all  books 
to  be  mailed  carefully  and  Intelligently. 
Accurate    information    is    afforded    re- 
garding   rates    of    postage,    custom    dues    of 
foreign  nations,  etc.,  etc. 
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This  List  Sent  Resrularly^   i<-^c.  fer  year^    Fostpaid 
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HOW 

China  and  the.  Allies 

By  A.  HENRY  SAVAGE  LANDOR 

is  received  in  England: 

The  Aiben^eum : — "  The  most  complete  history  of  the  recent  crisis 
in  China." 

Saturday  Review : — "  Undeniably  interesting  ...  a  full  chron- 
icle of  events  that  were  pregnant  with  dramatic  interest 
as  well  as  political  import." 

Literature : — "  The  most  readable  book  that  has  been  written  on  the 
strange  events  of  last  summer.  .  .  .  The  work  of  a 
man  who  says  what  he  thinks.  ...  It  is  long; 
it  covers  all  the  ground ;  it  is  richly  illustrated ;  it  is 
entertaining." 


IT    IS    dllLLING  2  volumes 

IT    WILL    REPAY    EJCAMINATION  269  illustrations 

IT    MAY   BE   SEEN   AT   ANY   BOOKSELLER'S  $750  net 


FOK  WARM  WEATHEK  READING 


CRUCIAL    INSTANCES.     By  Edith  Wharton 

**  To-daj  the  most  promising  figure  we  have." 

THE,  WAYS   OF   THE,    SERVICE,.     By  Frederick  Palmer 

Shird  Edition  JVottf  Readp 
**  The  stories  for  which  we  have  all  been  waiting.*' 

GOD'S    PUPPETS.     By  Imogen  ClarR 

**  The  touch  of  human  nature  in  all  its  fulness." 

THE  ABANDONED  FARMER.    By  Sydney  Herman  Preston 

Shird  Edition 

**  Will  this  prove  another  Rudder  Grange  ?  " 

THE,  WHITE,  COTTAGE,.   By  Zaek 

**  A  positive  revelation  of  the  genius  of  its  author." 
ALL   BOOKSELLERS,    OK 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
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DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Announce    as    in    preparation    the    Following    Works: 

In    Fiction 

In  Biographical 
Books 

NEW  BOOKS  BY 

SIR  WALTER  BESANT 

s,  R.  cRocKtrrr 

AMELIA  E.  BARR 

JOHN  URl  LLOYD 

W.  W. JACOBS 

HENRY  SEION  MERRIMAN 

NEIL  MUNRO 

CAROLINE  DUER 

JOHN  BLOUNDELLE-BURTON 

LUCAS  MALET 

THEODORE  WAI'IS-DUNTON 

S.  R.  KEIQHTLEY 

AND  OTHERS 

NEW  BOOKS  BY 

PAUL  LEICESTER  FORD 
FITZGERALD  MOLLOY 

T.  EDQAR  PEMBERTON 

DAVID  MASSON 
SIR  RICHARD  BURTON 

In  BelleS'Lettres 
and  History 

NEW  BOOKS  BY 

ANDREW  LANQ 

EDMUND  QOSSE 

AUSTIN  DOBSON 

SIDNEY  LEE 

W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL 

RICHARD  QARNBrr 

1 

In  Holiday  Books 

In  Juvenile  Books 

NEW  BOOKS  BY 

HAMILTON  W.  MABIE 

PAUL  LAURENCE  DUNBAR 

MAX  PEMBERTON 

ESTHER  SINQLHION 

NEW  BOOKS  BY 

MARTHA  FINLEY 

AMANDA  M.  DOUGLAS 

IAN  MACLAREN 

WILLIS  J.  ABBOT 

ELIZABETH  W.  CHAMI^EV 

CAROLYN  WELLS 

Culler  announcement  will  appear  later 
in  the  advertising  pages  of  The  Bookman 
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**  A  solid  and  fascinating  autobiography '' 

The  Story  of  My  Life 

AN  AUTOBIoaRAPHY 

By  AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE, 

author  of  "Memorials  of  a  Stuiet  Life,**  etc. 

In  lour  volumes,  8vo,  cloth.    Illustrated  with  wood-cuts  and  photos^ravures 

PER  SET,  $15.00 


M.  W.  H.  says  in  the  N.  Y.  Sun: 

**A  remarkable  contribution  to  anecdotal  literature.  The  author  knows  more 
about  what  is  called  *  society  *  in  England  and  on  the  continent  than  perhaps  any  other 
man  of  his  time.  We  have  here  an  astonishing  quantity  of  anecdotes  about  persons  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  social,  literary  and  political  world.  The  narrative  may  also  be  described  as 
a  captivating  record  of  travel.  The  sustained  attractiveness  of  the  volumes  may  be  meas- 
ured by  the  lact  that  there  is  scarcely  a  page  that  is  not  well  worth  reading.  There  is  not 
a  trace  of  padding  in  the  book,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  vast  mass  of  materials  at  the 
author's  disposal  has  been  subjected  to  a  winnowing  process  which  is  too  often  neglected 
in  compilations  of  the  kind.  These  volumes  must  be  bought,  for  it  is  impossible  to  give  by 
extracts  an  idea  of  the  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  them." 

The  New  York  Mail  and  Express  says : 

"  One  has  to  read  only  a  few  pages  here  to  see  that  Mr.  Hare  has  always  had  troops  of 
friends  wherever  he  was,  at  home  and  abroad,  friends  whom  it  was  an  honor  to  know,  and 
to  feel  that  he  was  known  to  them  as  a  gentleman  and  valued  by  them  as  such.  There  was 
no  patronage  on  their  part,  and  no  suspicion  of  toadyism  on  his  part.  Who  some  of  the 
most  noted  of  these  friends  of  his  were,  and  what  the  best  society  of  his  time  was,  is  the 
substance  of  these  volumes,  which  are  as  devoid  of  conceit  as  of  pretence,  and  which  will 
be  found  to  sparkle  with  entertainment.'* 

The  New  York  Times  says: 

''The  volumes  contain  innumerable  short  stories,  well  told;  the  book  is  full  of  good 
descriptions  of  the  personality  and  environment  of  noted  people  in  all  ranks  of  life  with 
whom  it  has  been  Mr.  Hare's  good  fortune  to  be  intimately  acquainted,  and  the  life  story 
of  this  author,  like  all  good  biography,  will  be  found  of  the  Utmost  interest." 

The  Baltimore  Sun  says: 

*<  It  is  as  the  detailed  story  of  the  life  of  a  typical  Englishman  that  the  book  may  be 
valued.  But  it  has  a  far  higher  value  than  the  mere  relation  of  acts  of  one  man.  It  throws 
a  Hood  of  light  upon  men  of  the  class  of  the  author;  it  is,  therefore,  a  useful  work  to  the 
student  of  society.  It  is  filled  with  sidelights  upon  the  political  movements  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  and  it  abounds  in  rare  biographical  material  concerning  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century.    The  autobiography  has  a  three-fold  value.'* 
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|uit  to  find  out  what  kind  of  goodi  Are 
fold  At  Che  Only  Store  Jn  the  Cnikd 
State*  devoted  excluiively  to  Children, 

For  BOYS  or  GIRLS ;  button 
or  lace ;  Russia  calf;  hand 
sewed  t  Kroughout ;  b  road  sole : 
no  tacks,  stitches  or  hard 
lumps  to  hurt  the  teet*    All 

our  shoes 

are  equally 

as  good* 


SliM.  7  to  10>^.  S2,O0 
-  11  to  2  ,  2.50 
''       2K  io  4  -     5.25 

By  mail,  pffsfa^e  paid^ 

Osr  Catiilo^fftie,  in  new  farm,  llitlnif  net*ly  9,000 
ATtlclFfl  far  f^blldrpiii^  tnc^re  tiitn  hilf  at  tticm  llluv 
trateJ,  «enl  cm  rKdpt  «(  ihta  «.dv£rt»ctfi«iit  aod  4c,  poKBue, 

Wir  hare  no  agents. 
Oar  ffinutt  taJd,  vniv  <it  i/nM  one  ttort^ 

Add»B9  Deri.  1 2  ^  60-62  W.  23d  Si»  H*X* 


Second  Edition  Readp 

Home 

Thoughts 

By  "C" 

Sir    Edward   Russell,   Editor   The  Liverpool 

(Eng.)  Daily  Post  says  : 

' '  An  appeal  on  behalf  of  domestic  devotion 
and  simplicity,  but  without  any  silliness  or 
mere  goodiness  therewith.  Intellect  and  as- 
similated culture  are  in  every  essay — with  the 
priceless  plus  quantity  of  that  exquisite  literary 
gift  which  first  came  to  the  world  in  Addison's 
'  Spectator/  which  America  has  exampledto  us 
in  Washington  Irving,  in  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  and  (fikest  to  *C')  in  George  W. 
Curtis." 

l2mo,   Cloth,   Gilt  Top.    320  pp.,  Price,  $1.50 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  OR 

A.  S.  BARNES  d  CO. 

156    Fifth    Avenue.   New    York 


A  Wholesome  Tonic 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Pliosphafe 

Taken  when  you  are  tired  and 

completely  worn  outj  can't  sleep 
and  have  no  appetite,  it  imparts 
new  life  and  vigor  to  both  brain 
and  body  by  supplying  the 
needed  tonic  and  nerve  food, 

A  Tonic  for  Debllttated 
Men  and  Women. 

Genu  I  DC  bean  name  *'^  Hdkjvford^s  ^'  on  label  < 


Demington 

Typewriters 


a.re  \ised  by  the 

heetvy  users 

This  is  the  supreme  test  of  a  typewriter. 
Good  work  on  a  brand  new  machine 
proves  little  or  nothing.  But  it  takes 
a  first-class  typewriter  to  keep  doing 

good  work,  year  after  year,  under 
le  heaviest  kind  of  service. 
This   is   the   secret   of  Remington 
supremacy.    It  accounts  for  the  uni- 
versal preference  shown  for  the  Rem- 
ington oy  experienced  users. 

Wyckoff,   Seetme^ns    A    Benedict, 
Mew  YMk. 
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Who  Fears  Pearline 

For  Colored  Wash  Fabrics,  Fine  Ginghams,  etc. 

Ix.isk  l72o  Times  ^r,^\^^x^''lJ:. 

The  piece  marked  "after"  was  cut  from  the  same  goods  (celebrated  "Whytlaw's  Wash  Fabrics")  as  that 
marked  "before,"  and  was  then  soaked  for  fortv-eitfht  hours  in  a  solution  of  PEARLINE  and  water,  almost  hot 
to  begin  with  and  twelve  times  as  strong  in  PEARLINE  as  the  suds  prescribed  in  PEAI^LINE  directions. 
_^— vvrs  o  IT  ^1  TT  1^  ^^^^  pieces  were  photographed  side  by  side.  An  expert  cannot  detect  any 
1  XlUr  IvlLdiJI^  1  I  loss  or  deterioration  of  color  or  fabric  —  there  isn't  any.  The  ever-truthful 
camera  would  reveal  any  loss  or  injury?    however,  if   any    doubt   remain,  try  some  scraps  of  goods  for  yourself. 

Pearline  restores  faded  colors 


CONSTITUTION 


S^^'?^''?*^^/W^i^i'-  - 


ENDORSES 


TteDLDeinielDDileiweai 


HERE    IS    WHAT    HE    SAYS    ABOUT    IT 


In  Bristol,  R.  1.,  January  12,  190K 

"  I  am  jflad  always  to  speak  a  good  word  for  your  Linen- 
Mesh,  Neither  you  nor  anyone  has  ever  overstated  its 
advantages  in  the  way  of  comfort  or  healthfulness,  and 
surely  it  deserves  to  be  worn  and  valued  by  the  intelligent 
ones  of  the  community."  LEWIS   HERRESHOFF. 


Wt  HAVh   HIJNDHKDS   OF  SIMILAR  TESTIMONtAt-li   FROM    MEN   IN   EVERY   STAT1U>J    OF    LIFE.      SANKEY    THE 

EVANGELIST  i    DR,   KELLOGG^  OF    THE    BATTLE    CREEK    SANITARIUM ;    J.    U    MJLTON, 

SENIOR  SURGEON  TO  ST,  JOHNS  HOSPITAL,  LONDON  ^  AND  OTHERS 


A]. I.  tiENUlNE 
QR.  DEIMEL 
UNDERGARMENTS 
BEAR  THTS 
TRADE  MARK. 
F  YOU  CANNCiT 
OHTAIN  THKM, 
WHITE  TO  IS 


SPECIAL  SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK- 
=^^==  LET  WITH  SAMPLE  PIECES 
OF  THE  FABRIC,  AND  LEARN  MORE 
ABOUT  THIS  WONDERFUL  UNDER- 
WEAR   0i^0    MAILED    ON    REQUEST 


THE    DEIMEL    LINEN-MESH    SYSTEM 

493    BROADWAY,  NEW    YORK 


CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL, 

1  \  I  MontgomTry  St« 


WASHINGTON,  D,  C. 

72 S  Fifteenth  St.N.  W. 


MONTREAL.  CAR 
2202  St.  CithcHr%c  St. 


LOKDON.  E.  C„  EMC. 
rO  uul  12  Ere^d  St. 
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Annie    Nathan    Meyer    (Mrs.    Alfred 
Meyer),  whose  historical 
Annie  Nathan       novel      Robert     Annys: 
Meyer.  Poor  Pricst,  is  reviewed 

elsewhere  in  this  num- 
ber, has  been  writing  pretty  steadily  ever 
since  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  a  paper 
of  hers,  which  was  called  forth  by  the 
death  of  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  appeared  in 
the  Critic.  Since  that  time  she  has  con- 
tributed many  criticisms,  stories,  and  fu- 
gitive papers  to  the  various  magazines, 
and  readers  of  The  Bookman  will  re- 
member some  very  clever  things  as  com- 
ing from  her  pen.  In  1891  she  edited 
Woman's  Work  in  America,  and  has 
since  published  Helen  Brent,  M.D, 
(1893),  and  My  Park  Book  (1898). 
Mrs.  Meyer  has  interested  herself  greatly 
in  the  higher  education  of  women,  and 
has  been  most  active  in  the  development 
of  Barnard  College,  of  which  she  is  a 
trustee,  and  to  whose  needs  she  has  been 
very  successful  in  calling  the  attention  of 
wealthy  benefactors.  To  Mrs.  Meyer 
more  than  to  any  one  else  is  due  the  fact 
that  Barnard  College  was  founded  on  its 
present  plan — a  plan  by  which  it  is  affili- 
ated with  Columbia  University,  while  it 
is  free  from  the  objections  which  are  very 
properly  made  to  any  scheme  involving 
the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  under- 
graduate w^ork.  During  the  first  two 
years  of  Barnard  College's  existence,  al- 
most every  cent  contributed  to  its  support 
was  raised  by  the  exertions  of  Mrs. 
Meyer.  She  is  a  resident  of  this  city,  and 
although  she  was  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Literature  at  the  World's  Fair 
Congress,  and  although  she  has  been  suc- 
cessful as  a  speaker  at  other  important 


gatherings,  she  writes  us  that  she  has 
"now  reformed,"  and  is  more  and  more 
averse  to  leaving  home. 


ANNIE  NATHAN   MEYER. 
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We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Cassell 
and     Company    a     very 

The  Royal  handsome       volume       en- 

Academy  in  1901.     titled     Royal     Academy 
Pictures,    in    which    are 
reproduced    in    half-tone    and   by    other 
processes  the  paintings  which  were  hung 


at  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
this  year.  The  book  gives  an  admirable 
survey  of  contemporary  British  art,  show- 
ing how  far  the  older  artists  have  retaine<l 
their  distinction,  and  how  far  the  younger 
men  are  giving  promise  of  good  work  in 
the  future.    We  reproduce  herewith  four 


*LES    pfeCHEUSES    DU    ROI."    PAINTING    BY    W.    A.    BREAKSPEAkgriOOQlC 
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of  the  most  interesting  examples  which 
the  book  contains. 

H 

We  always  admire  anything  that  is  per- 
fect of  its  kind,  and  that 
Priggishnesi        is  why  we  hail  with  so 
Made  Perfect.        much     joy     an     article 
which  Mr.  Alfred  Ay  res 
has  been  contributing  to  the  July  number 


son  why  we  think  so  will  be  gathered 
from  a  perusal  of  the  following  little 
anecdote,  which  with  great  pride  and  an 
obvious  smacking  of  the  lips  he  tells 
about  himself : 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  heard  a  learned  man, 
an  LL.D.,  a  dictionary-maker,  an  expert  in 
English,  say  that  he  was  anxious  to  finish  the 


"the  capture."      painting   by    HERBERT   J.    DRAPER, 


of  Harpe/s  Magazine,  under  the  title 
*'A  Plea  for  Cultivating  the  English  Lan- 
guage." In  it  is  illustrated  one  kind  of 
perfection — the  perfection  of  linguistic 
priggishness.  Mr.  Ayres,  we  believe,  has 
written  books  on  orthoepy  and  the  proper 
use  of  words  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  he  must  be  a  fearful  and  wonderful 
person  to  meet  in  private  life.    The  rea- 


moving  of  his  belongings  from  one  room  into 
another. 

"No,  you  are  not,"  said  I. 

"Yes,  I  am.    How  do  you  know?" 

"I  know  you  are  not." 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"There  is  no  anxiety  about  it.  You  are  sim- 
ply desirous.'* 

He  thought  a  minute.     "That's^true,  that's 

uigiLizeu  uy  vJvJOVlv^ 
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tween  "education"  and  "cultivation,"  as 
to  which  we  are  going  some  day  to  dis- 
course at  length. 


THE  LATE  FITZEDWARD   HALL. 

true,"  said  he.  "You  are  right.  Nobody  ever 
called  my  attention  to  that  before." 
H 
Next  to  the  peculiar  perfection  which 
we  have  just  mentioned  and  also  the  de- 
lightful unconsciousness  with  which  Mr. 
Ayres  relates  this  tale,  we  most  admire 
the  self-control  of  the  dictionary-maker. 
Ninety-nine  dictionary-makers  out  of  a 
hundred  would  not  have  said  anything  at 
all.  They  would  simply  have  picked  up 
the  nearest  dictionary  and  "swatted"  Mr. 
Ayres.  Instead,  this  particular  diction- 
ary-maker contented  himself  with  a  fine 
and  subtle  irony  when  he  said  that  no- 
body had  ever  called  his  attention  to  that 
before.  This  irony  was  obviously  quite 
lost  upon  Mr.  Ayres.  He  is  the  sort  of 
person  upon  whom  it  naturally  would  be 
lc6t;  but  it  was  beautiful  just  the  same, 
and  the  world  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Ayres  for  having  remembered  and  re- 
corded it.  If  we  ever  see  Mr.  Ayres  com- 
ing down  the  street,  we  shall  walk  briskly 
around  the  corner.  He  is  the  kind  of 
purist  that  you  read  about ;  and  his  puris- 
ticity  is  so  particularly  puristic  that  most 
rude,  coarse  persons  would  find  some 
difficulty  in  breathing  in  the  presence  of 
it.  We  are  glad  he  wrote  the  article, 
though ;  because  it  affords  such  a  perfect 
instance  of  the  abysmal  distinction  be- 


The  name  of  Fitzedward  Hall  is  hardly 
even  a  name  to  the  "gen- 

Pitzedward  eral  reader";  and  the 
Hall.  scant  attention  paid  to  his 

recent  death  was  only 
one  of  the  strange  contradictions  of  his 
career.  An  absentee  American  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  his  long  life,  he  was 
anywhere  and  always  the  uncompromis- 
ing champion  of  his  country's  aims  and 
customs.  The  one  complete  and  unim- 
peachable reporter  of  historic  English 
usage,  he  was  known  to  comparatively 
few  professed  students  of  English  ex- 
pression, while  his  peculiar  claims  were 
too  little  appreciated  even  by  these. 
Those  who  were  familiar  with  his  books 
recognised  him  as  the  exhaustless  "F. 
H."  of  American  and  English  literary 
journals ;  but  the  great  majority  of  read- 
ers saw  in  those  significant  initials  only 
the  mark  of  an  unknown  writer  whose 
style  was  as  unjustifiable  as  his  views 
were  arbitrary.  His  voluminous  Indian 
work,  prized  by  Sanskritists,  was,  except 
to  them,  absolutely  unknown. 

The  minuteness  and  extent  of  his  rec- 
ords and  collections,  all  made  in  the  midst 
of  manifold  engrossments  as  teacher,  ex- 
aminer and  lexicographer — to  mention 
only  the  most  regular  of  his  varied  voca- 
tions— ^are  a  lasting  marvel  for  the  results 
of  one  lifetime.  His  pre-eminent  charac- 
teristic was  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake 
and  indifference  to  personal  reputation. 
During  the  many  years  of  his  chief  au- 
thority on  The  New  English  Dictionary, 
he  and  Dr.  Murray,  the  editor-in-chief, 
never  met ;  and  the  latter  never  even  saw 
a  picture  of  Dr.  Hall,  his  daily  correspond- 
ent. The  picture  here  presented  w^as 
taken  in  1893,  and  is  pronounced  by  the 
family  a  perfect  likeness.  An  editorial 
account  of  Dr.  Hall's  life  appeared  in  The 
Nation  for  February  14  of  this  year ;  and 
a  brief  but  adequate  estimate  of  his  work 
was  attempted  in  an  obituary  notice 
printed  in  Modern  Language  Notes  for 
March,  and  written  by  Dr.  Caskie  Har- 
rison, of  the  Brooklyn  Latin  School,  to 
whose  courtesy  we  are  indebted  for  the 
accompanying  photograph.    ^^"^^ 
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How   thoroughly   Conti- 
nental feeling 

has  ranged  it- 
Pro-B-ri,-.     j^if      ^l     j^^ 

side  of  the 
Boer  Republics  it  is  some- 
what difficult  for  an  Ameri- 
can to  understand ;  but 
every  once  in  a  while  some 
little  side-light  reveals  the 
intensity  and  the  omnipres- 
ence of  this  feeling.  That 
the  French  and  Germans 
should  entertain  it  is  only 
what  one  would  expect ;  but 
now  we  find  that  even  in 
Roumania,  a  State  whose 
reigning  house  is  allied  by 
marriage  with  the  reigning 
house  of  England,  and 
whose  people  might  be  ex- 
pected to  consider  a  strug- 
gle in  South  Africa  as  very 
far  remote  from  their  own 
interests,  the  pro-Boer  sen- 
timent is  equally  in  evi- 
dence. A  proof  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  there  are  in  cir- 
culation Roumanian  post-cards  contain- 
ing devices  expressive  of  sympathy  with 
the  Boers.  One  of  these  we  here- 
with reproduce  as  a  matter  of  contem- 
porary interest.  In  connection  with  this 
subject,  we  may  refer  to  another  bit  of 
pictorial  testimony  as  to  the  difficulty 
which  the  English  are  experiencing  in  re- 
cruiting soldiers  for  South  Africa.  Brit- 
ish recruiting  agents  are  now  resorting 
to  a  system  of  lantern-slide  exhibitions, 
such  as  those  by  which  Americans  are 
nightly  instructed  in  the  excellence  of 
Mr.  Heinz's  pickles,  and  of  various  kinds 
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of  baby  food.  The  British  stereopticon 
displays  on  blank  walls  in  fiery  outline 
amid  the  darkness,  the  glorious  life  which 
the  enlisted  soldier  is  supposed  to  lead, 
riding  about  on  a  galloping  horse  or 
marching  triumphantly  to  the  sound  of 
music  over  conquered  territory.  A  re- 
production of  one  of  these  imaginative 
efforts  of  the  official  English  mind  is 
given  on  this  page.  For  it  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  London  Sketch, 
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of  French  literature  and 
lovers  of  good  literature 
in  general  will  be  grate- 
ful to  Dr.  Charles  Alfred 
Downer  for  his  admir- 
able little  volume  on  Frederic  Mistral,  the 
most  original  and  the  best  known  of  all 
the  Provencal  poets.  The  book  is  at  once 
an  account  of  the  man  and  a  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  his  poetry.  Dr.  Downer 
does  not  exaggerate  when  he  says  that 
Mistral  is  to-day  the  greatest  man  in  the 
south  of  France,  universally  beloved  and 
revered.  Born  in  1830  in  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Maillane  where  he  still  lives, 
Mistral  was  brought  up  among  the  peas- 
ants and  shepherds,  whose  simple  pastoral 
existence  he  has  drawn  with  so  much 
beauty  in  Mirho,    From  them  he  learned 
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in  earliest  childhood  the  soft,  liquid 
language  which  they  speak  and  in  which 
he  loves  to  write ;  and  although  he  studied 
hard  and  is  to-day  a  scholar  deeply 
learned  in  the  classics  both  of  Greece 
and  Rome  and  of  his  own  country,  he 
still  is  first  of  all  a  Proven9al  even  to 
his  very  accent.  When  he  was  young 
this  local  dialect  was  flouted  by  serious 
writers  of  literature,  and  was  considered, 
if  not  vulgar,  at  any  rate  uncouth. 
Roumanille,  however,  made  it  clear  by 
his  exquisite  poems,  Li  Margarideto,  the 
literary  possibilities  of  this  so-called 
patois,  and  when  Mistral  read  the  verses 
he  was  startled  by  them.  "When  he 
showed  me,"  says  Mistral,  speaking  of 
Roumanille,  "in  all  their  springtime 
freshness,  these  lovely  field  flowers,  a 
thrill  ran  through  my  being,  and  I  ex- 
claimed. This  is  the  dawn  my  soul 
aAvaited  to  awaken  to  the  light !'  "  From 
that  time,  which  was  about  1845,  "^^ly 
be  dated  the  revival  for  literary  pur- 
poses of  Proven9al.  Nine  years  later  the 
famous  "Felibrige"  was  founded  by  seven 
poets,  of  whom  Mistral  was  one,  and  who 
sought  thereby  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
new  literature  in  France. 


The  Felibres,  collectively,  are  those 
writers  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  revival  of  the  Provengal  dialect,  and 


who  in  doing  so  have  tried  to  purify  that 
dialect  and  make  it  more  and  more  fitted 
to  be  the  medium  af  poetical  utterance. 
They  also  have  endeavoured  with  success 
to  create  a  public  and  to  establish  a  prop- 
aganda. Underlying  this  purely  literar>* 
motive  is  also  the  motive  of  the  patriot : 
for  it  is  always  of  Provence  that  they  sing 
and  speak,  and  their  lines  glow  wuth  a 
passionate  love  of  the  Midi.  The  word 
Felibre  was  first  suggested  by  Mistral, 
who  found  it  in  an  old  hynm.  Its  ety- 
mology is  uncertain,  but  it  is  possibly 
from  the  Greek;  and  if  so,  it  means  **a 
lover  of  the  beautiful."  The  Felibres  had  . 
no  definite  organisation  until  1876,  when 
they  adopted  a  formal  constitution  and 
an  elaborate  set  of  rules  and  regulations. 
The  original  number  of  the  Felibres,  as 
has  been  already  said,  was  seven ;  and  as 
the  day  on  which  they  first  met  was  the 
day  of  Sainte  Estelle,  they  adopted  a 
seven-pointed  star  as  their  emblem. 
"V^ery  fond  of  the  number  seven  are  these 
Felibres,"  says  Professor  Downer ;  "they 
tell  you  of  the  seven  chief  churches  of 
Avignon,  its  seven  gates,  seven  colleges, 
seven  hospitals,  seven  popes  who  were 
there  seventy  years;  the  word  Felibre 
has  seven  letters,  and  so  has  Mistral's 
name;  and  he  spent  seven  years  in  writ- 
ing each  of  his  epics."  The  Felibres  pub- 
lish a  magazine  entitled  Armana  Prou- 
venqau,  of  which,  in  1855,  500  copies  were 
issued,  and  in  1894.  12,000.  Mistral  him- 
self has  received  marks  of  distinguished 
honour  from  Frenchmen  of  every  party — 
from  President  Grevy  and  from  the 
Comte  de  Paris.  He  has  had  a  poem 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy,  and  he 
seems  to  have  no  enemies  and  no  de- 
tractors. 


Several  years  ago  we  had  something  to 
say   about   the   place    in 
Two  Intellectual      our  life  which  is   occu- 
Middiemen.         pied  by  intellectual  mid- 
dlemen— ^by  popularisers 
and  adapters  who  enter  the  laboratories 
of  the  highest  scholarship  and  communi- 
cate its  results  in  intelligible  form  to  the 
world  at  large.    Two  of  these  men  have 
lately   died,  and  they   represent  respec- 
tively the  higher  and  the  lower  type  of 
the  class  to  which  they  belonged.    Profes- 
sor John  Fiske  was  an  extremely  brilliant 
man.    Tie  was  a  scholar  of  the  receptive 
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rather  than  of  the  creative  type,  but  he 
was  a  scholar  none  the  less.  His  g^ft  for 
exposition  amounted  almost  to  genius, 
and  he  was  to  Herbert  Spencer  what 
Huxley  was  to  Darwin.  Without  him 
Spencer's  teachings  would  probably  never 
have  been  widely  known,  or  at  any  rate 
would  have  made  their  way  but  slowly 
into  the  minds  of  intelligent  though  casual 
readers.  Still  better,  however,  than  his 
philosophical  work  was  Professor  Fiske's 
historical  labour.  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
his  life  was  not  lengthened  sufficiently  to 
enable  him  to  complete  the  series  of  books 
upon  which  he  was  engaged ;  for  they 
were  written  with  a  definite  purpose,  arid 
taken  together  they  cannot  fail  to  exer- 
cise even  in  their  incompleteness  a  very 
wholesome  influence  upon  American  po- 
litical life  and  thought.  Professor  Fiske's 
style  was  one  of  remarkable  lucidity  and 
attractiveness,  and  he  always  reminded  us 
of  those  French  scholars  who  rescue  the 
results  of  German  investigation  and  re- 
search from  the  repellent  form  in  which 
they  are  set  forth  by  the  Teutons,  and 
make  them  clear  as  crystal  to  every  one 
who  is  in  search  of  unencumbered  learn- 
ing. 


A  very  different  type  of  man  was  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  whose  death  preceded 
Professor  Fiske's  by  a  few  days.    He  too 
was  a  great  populariser,  but  his  exposi- 
tion had  nothing  in  it  to  give  it  an  endur- 
ing quality.    It  is,  indeed,  rather  pathetic 
to  remember  the  vogue  of  his  "Monday 
Lectures,*' which  he  delivered  about  187 1, 
and    which  at  the  time  were    so  widely 
read  and  talked  about,  and  then  to  recall 
that  when  he  died,  the  younger  generation 
scarcely  knew  his  name.    Mr.  Cook,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  scholar  in  any  higher 
sense.    He  had  a  quick,  assimilative  mind 
and  an  instinct  for  the  things  that  would 
interest  his  own  peculiar  public.     More- 
over,   he    possessed    a    certain    oracular 
manner    which    gave    his    utterances    a 
weight  which  they  would  scarcely  have 
had  by  reason  of  their  own  intrinsic  mer- 
its.   However,  he  aroused  discussion  and 
stimulated  thought,  and  he  brought  to  the 
minds  of  many  persons  arguments  an 
themes  that  had  been  new  to  them.     F 
lectures  fill  eleven  volumes,  the  last 
which   appeared   in    1888,  and   of   t* 
books  a  great  many  editions  were  be 
and  read,  not  only  in  this  country  ^ 
England. 
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We  have  received  from  time  to  time 
considerable  good-natur- 
ed criticism  because  of 
the  notice  which  we  give 
to  new  writers  and  be- 
cause of  portraits  of  them  which  we  pub- 
lish. A  gentleman  said  the  other  day, 
laughingly  :  '*I  read  all  about  some  young 
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author  in  The  Bookman,  and  I  am 
treated  •  to  his  likeness,  and  then  very 
possibly  T  never  hear  anything  of  him 
again."  Well,  que  voulez  vous?  This 
department  of  the  magazine  is  essentially 
the  news  department,  as  the  name  "Chroni- 
icle''  implies.  When  there  comes  upon 
the  scene  a  new  writer  who  seems  to  have 
spme  promise,  then  we  feel  bound  as  a 
matter  of  pure  new^s  to  chronicle  the  fact 
of  his  or  her  evolution  into  the  world  of 


books,  and  we  make  room  for  his  or  her 
portrait, — in  the  first  place  because  every 
one  likes  to  see  faces ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  because  many  of  these  new-comers 
are  very  well  worth  looking  at.  But  we 
don't  commit  ourselves  to  anything  in 
doing  this.  The  newly  fledged  author  is 
catalogued  by  us,  and  very  likely  com- 
mended for  a  good  bit  of 
work,  but  we  don't  as  a  rule 
try  to  anticipate  the  future, 
or  to  detect  a  nascent  Kipling 
in  every  clever  youth  w^ho 
produces  a  readable  book.  In 
other  words,  our  role  is  that 
of  recorder  rather  than  that 
of  prophet.  Just  for  once, 
however,  we  are  going  to 
depart  from  our  custom  and 
venture  upon  a  prediction  in 
the  case  of  Miss  Zona  Gale, 
whose  likeness  is  given  here. 
Miss  Gale  is  among  the  new- 
est of  all  new-comers;  yet 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
pressing our  belief  that  she 
will  certainly  attain  to  a  rep- 
utation that  will  be  more 
than  an  ephemeral  one.  We 
have  published  three  poems 
from  her  pen,  and  would 
gladly  publish  more  if  we 
could  get  them;  but  Miss 
Gale  does  not  write  to  order, 
save  in  her  present  profes- 
sion, which  is  journalism ;  so 
that  we  must  wait.  These 
three  poems  are  short,  but 
they  have  in  them  qualities 
which  are  rare  enough  in  the 
verse  which  magazines  now 
publish;  and  they  are  going 
in  the  end  to  give  Miss  Gale 
an  assured  and  definite  place 
among  contemporary  wint- 
ers, especially  as  they  are 
apparent  in  her  prose  no  less 
than  in  her  verse. 

An  absurd  and  entirely  unfounded  re- 
port has  been  circulated 
.  ^       .  in  the  newspapers  to  the 

AC.B.rd.  ^^^^^    ^^^^    ^j     Maeter- 

linck has  been  suffering 
from  mental  aberration,  and  that  he  is  at 
present  in  a  sanitarium.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  eminent  Belgian  writer  is  in  the 
best  of  health  aridyspf^ft^,  and  at  the  pres- 
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M.  Masson's  studies  increase  in  value 
and  in  fulness  of  detail  as  they  prcx:eed. 
Some  of  the  earlier  volumes  are  unsatis- 
factory, especially  those  which  relate  to 
Napoleon's  love  affairs,  since  in  them  the 
author  does  not  maintain  sufficient  re- 
serve, but  injects  a  certain  personal  col- 
ouring of  his  own  into  the  narrative.    His 
later  volumes,  however,  Napoleon  Ches 
Lmi  and  La  Journee  de  VEmpereur  are 
wonderful    microscopic    studies.      The 
three  volumes  on  Josephine  have  excited 
much  discussion  and  also  much  criticism, 
because  they  present  the  woman  precisely 
as  she  was  when  divested  of  the  romantic 
atmosphere  which  even  in  her  lifetime 
was  created  for  her,  partly  by  her  connec- 
tion with  her  imperial  lover  and  partly  by 
the  undoubted  personal  charm  which  she 
herself  possessed.    As  Masson  draws  her, 
she  is  the  true  Creole,  at  once  sumptuous 
and  slovenly,  wearing  the  most  elaborate 
dresses  made  of  the   cheapest  possible 
materials,  bedecked  with  jewels  yet  with 
underclothing  of  which  a  peasant  woman 
would  be  ashamed,  utterly  without  prin- 
ciple, unchaste,  extravagant,  foolish,  friv- 
olous, greedy  for  admiration,  and  taking 
as  her  only  motto,  plaire  c'est  moi.    Her 
influence  over  Napoleon  has,  according  to 
Masson,    been    immensely    exaggerated. 
She  was  an  episode  in  his  life  rather  than 
a  part  of  it — an  opinion  which  Masson 
has  strikingly  expressed  in  these  words : 
"In  studying  Napoleon  I  chanced  upon 
Josephine."    It  is  easy  to  ridicule  the  ex- 
actness and  the  minuteness  with  which 
the  author  has  toiled  over  his  subject, 
and  it  is  also  easy  to  speak  contemptu- 
ously of  his  laborious   investigation  of 
how  Napoleon  shaved,  of  how  he  brushed 
his  teeth  with  water  and  a  few  drops  of 
cognac,  of  how  many  cheeses  were  set 
upon  his  table,  of  how  many  minutes  he 
spent  at  luncheon,  and  of  how  many  at 
dinner.    Yet,  after  all,  even  this  marvel- 
lous scrupulosity  and  passionate  devotion 
to  minutiae  are  justified  by  the  interest 
•which  every  one,  friend  and  foe  alike, 
exhibits  in  the  extraordinary  personality 
of  this  extraordinary  man.     Interest  in 
Napoleon,    indeed,    waxes    rather    than 
wanes  as  the  years  go  by ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  M.  Masson  is  earn- 
ing for  himself  the  unstinted  gratitude 
alike  of  historians  and  of  the  world  at 
large  throughout  the  centuries  that  are 
to  come. 


Professor  William  Watson  Goodwin, 
of   Harvard   University, 
Prafossor  has  completed  the  forty- 

aoodwin.  fifth  year  of  his  incum- 

bency as  Eliot  Professor 
of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature, 
and  has  retired  from  active  academic  ser- 
vice.   This  has  led  to  the  usual  compli- 
mentary dinners,  to  the  presentation  of  a 
loving  cup  by  his  former  students,  and  to 
other  things  of  this  sort  which  are  cus- 
tomary.    Professor  Goodwin's  name  re- 
calls to  every  college  man  all   over  the 
country  his  book  on  the  syntax  of  the 
Greek  moods  and  tenses — ^a  work  which 
has   embittered   the   lives   of  many   an 
undergraduate,  and  which  was  once  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  the  last  word  upon 
that  by  no  means  thrilling  subject.     In 
the  present  era  of  transcendental  syntax, 
however,  the  book  is  not  altogether  what 
it  was.  When  it  comes  to  S3mtax,  no  clas- 
sical scholar  nowadays  is  willing  to  admit 
that  any  other  classical  scholar  has  the 
slightest  basis  for  his  theories.    We  be- 
lieve, for  instance,  that  Professor  Gilder- 
sleeve  in  his  moments  of  relaxation  is 
rather  fond  of  asserting  that  Professor 
Goodwin  knows  no  Greek  at  all.    What 
Professor  Goodwin  thinks  of  Professor 
Gildersleeve  we  are  not  told ;  but  it  makes 
no  particular  difference  anyhow,  and  it  is 
certain  to  be  something  rather  sweeping 
and   professionally   unflattering.     These 
things,  however,  belong  to  the  conven- 
tional amenities  of  classical  scholarship 
and  philological  pose,  and  are  not  sig- 
nificant.      Professor     Goodwin     retires 
while  still  vigorous  and  useful,  and  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  made  a  rec- 
ord that  is  one  of  honour  and  distinction. 
This  is  all  that  we  are  moved  to  say  about 
Professor  Goodwin. 
It 
Apropos  of  Robert  Buchanan,  a  writer 
in  a  recent  number  of  the 
aiibert  London    Sketch    revives 

Stuart.  the   memory   ot  Gilbert 

Stuart,  who  was  the  lit- 
erary savage  of  the  ^ghteenth  century. 
His  great  object  was  to  exterminate 
the  authors  whom  he  disliked.  Among 
them  were  Robertson  and  Henry,  the  his- 
torians. Henry  published  a  solid  history 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  Stuart  wrote 
to  a  confederate  on  the  occasion : 

David  Hume  wants  to  review  Henry,  but 
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that  task  is  so  precious  that  I  will  undertake 
it  myself.  Moses,  were  he  to  ask  it  as  a 
favour,  should  not  have  it — no,  not  the  man 
after  God's  own  heart.  .  .  .  To-morrow  morn- 
ing Henry  sets  off  for  London  with  immense 
hopes  of  selling  his  history.  I  wish  sincerely 
that  I  could  enter  Holborn  the  same  hour  with 
him.  He  should  have  a  repeated  fire  to  com- 
bat with.  I  entreat  that  you  may  be  so  kind 
as  to  let  him  feel  some  of  your  thunder:  I 
shall  never  forget  the  favour.  If  Whitaker  is 
in  London,  he  could  give  a  blow.  Paterson 
will  give  him  a  knock.  Strike  by  all  means. 
The  wretch  will  tremble,  grow  pale,  and  re- 
turn with  a  consciousness  of  his  debility.  .  .  . 
I  could  wish  that  you  knew  for  certain  his  be- 
ing in  London  before  you  strike  the  first  blow ; 
an  inquiry  at  Cadell's  will  give  this.  When 
you  have  an  enemy  to  attack  I  shall,  in  return, 
give  my  best  assistance,  and  shall  aim  at  him 
a  mortal  blow,  and  rush  forward  to  his  over- 
throw, though  the  fiames  of  hell  should  start 
up  to  oppose  me. 

It  is  of  Stuart  that  the  story  is  told 
about  a  journey  with  some  companions 
from  Edinburgh  to  Musselburgh,  which 
the  frequent  occasions  for  "refreshment" 
protracted  over  several  days.  One  of  the 
party  having  fallen  asleep  near  a  steam- 
engine,  and  awakening  before  a  huge  fire, 
with  dusky  figures,  banging  iron  doors 
and  clanking  chains,  was  heard  to  mutter, 
"Good  God !  is  it  come  to  this  at  last  ?" 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Woods,  who  writes  under 
the  name  of  Daniel  Woodroffe,  and 
whose  novel.  Tangled  Trinities,  was  re- 
cently published,  was  born  in  India  and 
spent  her  childhood  in  Malta  and  Gibral- 
tar. Her  first  literary  work  consisted  of 
satires  on  various  society  subjects  which 
appeared  as  "turnovers'*  in  the  Globe. 
Her  first  story  was  entitled  The  Tiger's 
Skin  Cloak,  and  was  offered  to  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine.  The  late  Mr.  James 
Payne,  who  was  then  the  editor,  did  not 
accept  it,  but  with  his  usual  kindness  gave 
the  writer  an  introduction  to  Baron 
Tauchnitz,  who  published  it  in  his  maga- 
zine. Her  next  book  was  Her  Celestial 
Husband  published  in  1895.  The  book 
was  founded  on  events  that  had  come 
within  the  writer's  own  observation,  and 
told  of  the  tragedy  of  the  life  of  an  Eng- 
lish girl  married  to  a  Chinaman  and  liv- 
ing with  him  in  Hankow.    Some  of  the 


rciViewers  pointed  out  that  the  facts  nar- 
rated were  an  impossibility ;  yet  the  book 
was  written  from  actual  experience,  and 
with  the  object  of  keeping  English  girls 
from  marrying  Chinese  men.  This  novel 
was  very  successful.  Soon  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Her  Celestial  Husband,  the 
author  married  Mr.  J.  C.  Woods,  who 
was  himself  a  poet.  Tangled  Trinities, 
after  the  idea  was  once  thought  out,  was 
finished  in  about  six  months. 

Considering  the  violence  of  the  per- 
sonal attacks  which  the 
Bnchaaaii         j^^^    Robert    Buchanan, 

RocMtti.  whose  death  was  noted 

in  the  last  number  of 
The  Bookman,  was  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing upon  his  literary  contemporaries, 
the  kindly  notices  which  his  death  has 
called  forth  in  England  are  little  short  of 
remarkable.  Possibly  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  of  recent  years  he  was  pitied 
rather  than  feared,  and  because  almost  all 
the  bitterness  of  the  old  sting  had  died 
away.  At  any  rate  we  have  seen  but  one 
English  estimate  of  Buchanan  which  has 
done  more  than  mention  the  notorious  at- 
tack on  Rossetti.  The  writer  of  the 
estimate  in  question  does  not  sig^  his 
name,  and  in  consequence  we  feel  jus- 
tified in  saying  only  that  he  holds  a  very 
prominent  and  unique  place  among  Eng- 
lish critics.  He  utterly  flouts  the  gen- 
erally accepted  idea  that  Buchanan  had 
unusual  troubles  to  face  in  his  literary 
career.  Never,  he  says,  had  a  young  man 
better  prospects  and  better  friends.  To 
Alexander  Strachan,  his  publisher,  he 
owed  much,  and  very  much.  This  at  one 
time  he  was  not  ashamed  to  confess.  He 
made  his  own  troubles,  for  he  was  his  own 
enemy ;  and  probably  the  growing  mental 
unrest  of  his  mind,  an  unrest  which 
showed  itself  more  and  more  distinctly  as 
he  went  on  writing  criticisms,  helped  to 
make  him  the  man  he  became.  He  held  his 
ground,  however,  as  a  person  to  be  reck- 
oned with  until,  in  1871,  he  published  his 
famous  attack  on  Rossetti,  entitled  "The 
Fleshly  School  of  Poetry."  It  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt,  though  it  is  hard  to  believe, 
that  this  article  saddened  the  rest  of  Ros- 
setti's  life.  The  testimony  is  too  strong 
for  any  one  to  contest  it.  What  has  not 
been  recognised  is  that  the  article  com- 
pletely ruined  Buchanan.  It  made  him  a 
confirmed  mutineen^euItyisJi^onderful  that 


he  should  have  fought  his  battle  with  the 
world  through  thirty  long  years,  but 
somehow  he  did  it. 

The  article  in  itself  was  insignificant  to 
the  last  degree.  Whatever  may  be  the 
fate  of  Buchanan's  poetry  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  prose  is  dead.  Indeed,  it 
hardly  ever  lived.  He  had  much  ability ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  bold,  brazen, 
careless,  bumptious,  spiteful,  while  often 
it  descended  to  the  merest  twaddle. 
Buchanan  had  something  of  a  case 
against  Rossetti,  but  he  did  not  know  how 
to  put  it.  Nor  was  he  the  man  entitled  to 
pose  as  a  moralist.  In  a  later  libel  case 
the  judge  said,  very  truly,  that  the  attack 
upon  the  Fleshly  School  was  couched 
essentially  in  a  fleshly  tone.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  publication  were  eminently 
discreditable.  The  paper  was  published 
in  the  Contemporary  under  the  signature 
**Thomas  Maitland."  Shortly  after  its 
appearance,  the  Athenccum  announced 
that  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  was  preparing  to 
answer  it,  and  revealed  the  author's  name. 
Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  made  a  stinging 
answer.  He  had  no  intention  of  replying. 
There  was  ^'nothing  instructive  about 
these  strictures  except  their  authorship." 
* 'Among  the  singularities  of  the  pages  in 
question  you  have  observed  the  name  of 
Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  among  somewhat 
more  familiar  names  introduced  for  dam- 
aging comparison  with  the  objects  of  at- 
tack. You  learn,  to  your  edification,  that 
the  same  Mr.  Buchanan  is  himself  the 
author  of  this  spirited  performance,  only 
he  has  been  too  modest  to  acknowledge  it, 
and  has  had  the  happy  thought  of  deliver- 
ing his  thrust  from  behind  the  shield  of 
a  putative  Thomas  Maitland.  Still,  what 
then?  Do  you  prepare  an  answer? 
Rather  you  stand  off,  acknowledging  it 
out  of  your  power  to  accost  Mr.  Maitland- 
Buchanan  on  equal  terms.  You  admire 
his  ingenious  adaptation  of  the  machinery 
of  candour  to  the  purposes  of  disguise. 
You  inwardly  congratulate  a  pertinacious 
poet  and  critic  on  having  at  last  done 
something  which  your  friends  may  quote 
concerning  him,  and  you  feel  that  his 
achievement  need  only  be  known  to  be 
appreciated."  Buchanan  wrote:  *T  can- 
not reply  to  the  insolence  of  'Mr.  Sidney 
Colvin,'  whoever  he  is,"  and  declared  that 
he  wrote  the  article,  but  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  signature.     He  appealed  to  the 
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publisher  of  the  Contemporary  to  cor- 
roborate him,  "as  he  is  best  aware  of  the 
inadvertence  which  led  to  the  suppression 
of  my  own  name."  Unfortunately  the 
publisher  of  the  Contemporary  had  writ- 
ten to  say:  "You  associate  the  name  of 
Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  with  the  article 
The  Fleshly  School  of  Poetry'  by 
Thomas  Maitland  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Contemporary  Revieiv.  You  might, 
with  equal  propriety,  associate  with  th^ 
article  the  name  of  Mr.  Robert  Brown- 
ing, or  of  Mr.  Robert  Lytton,  or  of  any 
other  Robert."  Rossetti  had  a  long  reply 
entitled  "The  Stealthy  School  of  Criti- 
cism," which  is  republished  in  his  col- 
lected works.  It  turned  out  that  Buchan- 
an's name  was  suppressed  by  the  pub- 
lisher, not  through  an  inadvertence,  but 
through  his  own  expressed  motion  and 
desire,  urgently  reiterated.  Later  on,  the 
article  was  republished,  with  additions, 
in  a  pamphlet,  on  the  wrapper  of  which 
appeared  "A  Catalogue  of  Baneful 
Flowers  from  the  Whip  for  White  Wan- 
tons." It  was  years  before  the  passions 
aroused  by  this  struggle  subsided,  and  in 
1876  they  culminated  in  an  action  brought 
by  Buchanan  for  libel  against  the  Exam- 
iner, He  obtained  damages,  but  paid  for 
them  very  dearly.  After  that  he  never 
recovered  any  real  position.  He  wrote 
much — plays,  criticisms,  novels,  verses, 
and  obtained  occasional  successes.  His 
native  brilliancy  and  force  never  quite  de- 
serted him.  Until  very  near  the  end  there 
was  some  market  for  his  wares.    But  he 
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Photo,  by  Hollinger. 
EDWIN   ASA   DIX. 

did  nothing  to  redeem  his  early  promise, 
and  though  he  was  ever  ready  for  a  fight 
few  cared  to  fight  with  him.  It  was  not 
because  his  antagonists  were  afraid  of 
him,  not  exactly  because  they  despised 
him ;  it  was  because  they  pitied  him. 

Edwin  Asa  Dix,  whose  new  book,  Old 
Bowcn's  Legacy,   is   re- 
Edwin  viewed  in  this  number  of 
AsaDix.  The    Bookman,    wrote 
the     novel     in     Egypt, 
where  he  and  his  wife  spent  a  winter  re- 
cently.   His  Deacon  Bradbury  was  writ- 
ten among  scenes  almost  equally  foreign 
to  the  deacon's  home  surroundings,  hav- 
ing been  begun  on  Lake  Geneva  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  finished  in  the  Engadine.  It  is 
rather  interesting  to  learn  that  the  earlier 
novel,  as  first  planned,  had  a  very  differ- 
ent motif  governing  the  breaking  and  the 
restoring  of  the  relations  between  Charlie 
Bradbury  and  his  father;  the  second  half 
of  the  story  having  been  afterward  wholly 
recast  and  written  on  entirely  other  lines. 
Old    Bowen,    however,    remained    prac- 


tically unaltered,  and  the  original  manu- 
script served  as  printers'  copy.  The 
Crack  in  the  Headboard,  which  appeared 
as  a  short  story  in  the  April  Century,  was 
first  written  as  an  episodic  chapter  in  the 
book. 

n 

In  the  death  of   Professor   Hermann 
Grimm  at  the  age  of  sev- 
Hermann  enty-three,  Germany  has 

arimm.  lost   a   son   whose  mind 

exerted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  her  literature  and  art.  As 
poet,  historian,  essayist  and  art  critic,  his 
name  will  not  be  readily  forgotten,  espe- 
cially as  his  work  in  every  department 
bears  the  intellectual  impress  of  Goethe's 
influence,  so  that  it  carried  on  and  helped 
to  perpetuate  the  spirit  of  that  great 
master.  As  a  dramatist,  his  best  produc- 
tion is  Arminius,  published  in  185 1  and 
appealing  strongly  to  the  national  spirit ; 
but  his  most  enduring  book  is  his  life  of 
Michel  Angelo,  which  has  been  read  and 
studied  almost  as  much  in  England  and 
America  as  in  Germany.  His  biographies 
of  Raphael  and  Goethe  represent  also  a 
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THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  THE  GREAT 


W.  D.  HowELLS :  "Poor  Henry !  Is  it  a  tooth  or  a  literary  acquaint- 
ance?" 

Henry  James:  "Alas!  I  could  bear  it  better  if  I  were  sure  that 
no  one  would  understand  me." 

Eben  Holden:  "It  must  be  very  bad  for  the  circulation." 


Mary  Johnston:  "There  he  is  again!     I'll  tell  the  policeman  in 
the  morning." 
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high  level  of  excellence,  as  do  his  numer- 
ous essays  upon  literary  and  artistic 
topics.  Among  them  Americans  will  find 
an  especial  interest  in  his  appreciation  of 
Emerson.  What  Winckelmann  did  for 
art  in  his  time,  Hermann  Grimm  has  done 
for  the  generation  to  which  he  belonged ; 
and  in  the  history  of  art  criticism  his 
labours  must  be  long  remembered.  His 
father,  by  the  way,  was  Wilhelm  Grimm, 
one  of  the  two  Grimm  brothers  who  wrote 
the  charming  fairy  tales  in  which  children 
all  over  the  world  have  found  perpetual 
delight. 

n 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our 

readers  to  a  remarkably 

Daunierand         interesting  paper  by  Mr. 

Porain.  Edward  Gary,  published 

in   the   July   number   of 

Scrihner^s   Magazine.      The    subject    of 

this  paper  is  a  comparison  or  rather  con- 


->^. 


^  ,Mt^f^i^jy^.re: 


'ne  pas  tromper  c't  homme-la?     non,  qa  serait  offenser 
l'bon  dieu!"     (sketch  by  j.  l.  forain.) 


trast  of  two  great  French  caricaturists— j 
perhaps  we  may  also  say  artists — Honore 
Daumier  and  J.  L.  Forain.     Mr.  Gary's 
paper  is  all  too  brief,  yet  in  it  he  man- 
ages to  say  the  very  things  that  most 
need  saying,  and  to  penetrate  to  the  very 
heart  of  his  subject.    Again  and  again  in 
its  perusal  the  delighted  reader  will  be 
tempted  to  exclaim  Rem  acu  tetigisti!  so 
unerringly  has   Mr.   Gary  searched   out 
the  absolute  truth  and  laid  his  finger  on 
it.    Daumier  is  a  great  name,  suggestive 
of  power,  nature,  and  life.    As  Mr.  Gary 
reminds   us,   Daubigny,   on   first   seeing 
Raphael's  masterpiece,  exclaimed,  **G'est 
comme  du  Daumier ;"  while  Balzac's  trib- 
ute is  also  given:  **Ge  gaillard-la,  mes 
enfants,  a  du  Michel  Ange  sous  la  peau." 
The  best  thing  that  Mr.  Gary  says  is  this  : 
that  Daumier  was  of  the  time  of  Balzac, 
and  was  himself  Balzacian  in  his  art- — 
mighty,  strenuous  and  large.    If  Forain, 
he  remarks, be  not  of  his 
own  time   (our  time), 
the  phase  of  his   time 
that  he  renders  is  viv- 
idly   rendered    and     is 
likely  long  to  be  studied 
for  its  historic  signifi- 
cance.     As    Mr.    Gary 
compares  Daumier  with 
Balzac,  so,  we  think,  he 
might    have    compared 
Forain    with    Maupas- 
sant ;  for  as  Daumier  is 
rich,     passionate      and 
vital,     so     is     Forain 
meagre,  cynical  and  de- 
pressing. The  true  dif- 
ference lies  in  the  fact 
that  Daumier,  like  Bal- 
zac, stands  for  France, 
while  Forain,  like  Mau- 
passant, stands  mainly 
for      Paris,      decadent 
Paris,  the  Venus  Gloa- 
cina     among     modem 
cities.     Forain's  dra^v- 
ing  is  not  good.     It  is 
sketchy  to  the  point  of 
a    graphic    impression- 
ism.   His  power  lies  in 
the  fact  that  his  typ)es 
are  so  terribly  typical, 
so  unmistakably  real.  A 
few    scratches    of     his 
pencil  take  one  instantly 
uic^zlhiyRammgn  which 


dotard,  the  hag  who  sells  her  daughter, 
the  mari  sage — it  is  the  same  world 
which  Maupassant  has  drawn  in  words. 

Last  month,  in  speaking  of  recent  his- 
torical writers  and  their 
Bista*p  stubbs  style,  we  happened  inci- 
*"*'iiI™S!-'*''  dentally  to  mention 
Bishop  Stubbs.  An  edi- 
torial writer  in  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  quotes  a  part  of  our  remarks  and 
then  goes  on  to  say:  "Stubbs!  Bishop 
Stubbs !  We  have  a  fancy  to  have  heard 
of  Stubbs — second  cousin  to  Potsy 
Grubbs,  was  he  not?"  Finally,  the  Cou- 
rier-Journal  man  adds  the  opinion  that 
Dr.  Stubbs  "may  be  important  as  im- 
portance goes  in  the  Literary  Hemisphere 
of  the  period/'  but  that  he  does  not  rank 
with  '^Slupsky  or  Dismuke  or  Hinky 
Dink  in  popular  fame.  These  indeed  be 
names  to  conjure  with.  And  Bath  House 
John !  What's  the  matter  with  Bath  House 
John?"  Now,  if  these  sentences  had  ap- 
peared in  a  village  newspaper  or  among 
the  miscellaneous  skits  of  a  "Wit  and 
Humour"  column  of  any  paper,  we  should 
think  nothing  of  it;  since  ignorance 
and  vulgarity  must  necessarily  find  their 
expression  somewhere.  But  the  Courier- 
Journal  is  a  newspaper  that  has  traditions 
and  influence;  and  its  editorial  pages 
have  not  always  been  open  to  every  cheap 
scribbler.  Moreover,  it  is  published  in  a 
section  of  our  country  which  has  bred  up 
statesmen  and  political  leaders,  and  thus 
may  be  supposed  to  take  statesmanship 
and  the  science  of  politics  quite  seriously. 
Hence,  when  we  find  it  wholly  igno- 
rant of  that  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  is 
known  to  all  students  of  political  science 
as  the  greatest  authority  on  English  con- 
stitutional history,  what  shall  we  say? 
Bishop  Stubbs's  bulky  volumes  are  hard 
reading.  They  are  burdened  with  vast 
learning  and  the  results  of  laborious  re- 
search ;  their  style  is  involved  to  a  degree. 
Yet,  nevertheless,  they  contain  almost  the 
last  word  upon  a  subject  that  is  of  vital 
interest  to  English  and  American  his- 
torians, and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will 
ever  be  superseded.  It  is  no  discredit  to  the 
man  in  the  street  not  to  know  of  Bishop 
Stubbs ;  but  when  a  newspaper  with  the 
antecedents  of  the  Courier- Journal  not 


and  Bath  House  John  are  interesting, 
then  this  fact  is  not  merely  discreditable 
but  disgraceful.  As  an  American  and 
one  who  likes  to  think  well  of  American 
journalism,  we  are  heartily  sorry  for  the 
Courier- Journal  and,  we  may  add,  heart- 
ily ashamed  of  it. 

We  lately  spent  a  day  or  two  in  Boston 
for  the  first  time  in  sev- 
in  eral    years,    and    while 

Boston.  there  we  looked  about  us 

shyly  in  quest  of  some- 
thing new  and  interesting.  The  news- 
papers were  still  speaking  of  "Pres"  Mc- 
Kinley,  and  were  tickled  to  death  over 
the  fireworks  at  Nantasket.  We  found 
the  Springfield  Republican  on  sale  at  the 
principal  news-stands,  and  we  bought  a 
copy  for  five  cents.  The  editor  was  dis- 
cussing "the  trend  of  recent  scientific 
thought."  Hansom  cabs  seem  to  be  in- 
creasing and  may  in  time  supplant  the 
herdic.  We  shall  be  sorry  when  this  hap- 
pens ;  for  although  we  never  take  a  herdic, 
they  somehow  or  other  belong  to  our  con- 
ception of  Boston.  We  discovered  a  place 
where  you  can  get  toasted  muffins  that 
actually  taste  like  the  toasted  muffins 
you  eat  at  breakfast  in  England  with 
strawberry-jam.  Passing  down  a  steep 
street  we  observed  a  kiosque  which  dis- 
played a  large  blue-and-white  sign  with 
the  words  "Egg  Spa."  This  excited  our 
curiosity,  as  it  seemed  to  imply  that  some-' 
where  on  the  premises  there  existed  some 
sort  of  a  geyser  which  spouted  eggs.  So 
we  went  inside.  There  we  found  a  young 
woman  in  a  mauve  shirt-waist  and  wear- 
ing more  side-combs  and  other  kinds  of 
combs  than  we  had  ever  seen  entangled 
in  the  tresses  of  any  young  woman  be- 
fore. She  was  behind  a  short  bar,  or 
counter,  on  which  were  heaped  up  piles  of 
comestibles  shrouded  by  blue  gauze  net- 
ting. In  one  comer  a  pale  man  was  eat- 
ing huckleberries  and  milk  with  a  tin 
spoon.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  about 
the  Egg  Spa,  the  young  woman  silently 
pointed  with  her  thumb  to  another  sign 
which  announced  in  black-and-white  let- 
ters "Egg  Drinks."  We  waited  a  little 
while  and  then  asked  the  young  woman 
diffidently  when  the  egg  was  going  to 
drink  and  whether  we  might  contemplate 
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it  in  the  act  of  drinking.    The  man  who  woman    look    at    you    contemptuously, 

waseating  huckleberries  and  milk  choked,  These  matters  have  no  particular   rele- 

and  the  young  woman  looked  at  us  con-  vance  to  The  Bookman  ;  but  they  inter- 

temptuously.     Then  we  came  away;  for  ested  us,  and  so  we  just  thought  that  we 

it  isn't  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  a  young  would  jot  them  down. 


QUERIES  ABOUT  AUTHORS 

1.  What  does  Anthony  Hope? 

To  Marietta  Holley. 

2.  What  happens  when  John  Kendrick  Bangs  ? 

Samuel  Smiles. 

3.  When  is  Marian  Evans  Cross  ? 

When  William  Dean  Howells. 

4.  When  did  Thomas  Buchanan  Read? 

Just  after  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed. 

5.  Why  was  Rider  Haggard? 

Because  he  let  Rose  Terry  Cooke. 

6.  Why  is  Sarah  Grand  ? 

To  make  Andrew  Marvel. 

7.  How  long  will  Samuel  Lover? 

Until  Justin  Winsor. 

8.  What  gives  John  Howard  Payne? 

When  Robert  Burns  Augustus  Hare. 

9.  When  did  Mary  Mapes  Dodge? 

When  George  W.  Cutter. 

10.  Where  did  Henry  Cabot  Lodge? 

In  Mungo  Park,  on  Thomas  Hill. 

11.  Why  did  Lewis  Carroll ? 

To  put  a  stop  to  Francis  Quarles. 

12.  Why  is  George  Canning? 

To  teach  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

13.  What  ailed  Harriet  Beccher  Stowe? 

Bunyan. 

14.  What  does  Charles  Reade? 

The  Bookman. 


H.  M.  Greenleaf, 
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**A  la  creme !  Fromage  a  la  creme !" 
The  buxom,  rosy-cheeked  marchande 
pushing  her  little  handcart  down  the  Rue 
Campagne-Premiere,  suddenly  ceased 
her  shrill  call  at  the  sound  of  cries  still 
louder  which  were  issuing  from  No.  17. 
She  stood  before  the  gateway  in  open- 
eyed  wonder.  The  howls  still  continued. 
At  first  they  sounded  like  the  baying  of  a 
dog  in  fear  or  pain.  Then  her  quick  ear 
caught  a  human  note.  What  could  be  the 
matter?  Her  first  impulse  was  to  seek 
the  police,  her  next  to  keep  out  of 
trouble.  Yet  curiosity  held  her  to  the 
spot.  She  knew  that  the  row  of  studios 
which  lined  either  side  of  the  narrow 
road  leading  from  the  iron  entrance  gate 
were  occupied  by  les  Anglais,  and,  of 
course,  no  one  could  account  for  their 
eccentricities.  She  had  even  heard  that 
some  of  them  took  daily  baths.  They 
must  be  very  sales  to  need  so  much  bath- 
ing. As  the  howls  continued  with  un- 
abatecf  vehemence,  she  felt  sure  that  this 
was  something  out  of  the  common;  so 
she  lingered,  hoping  for  the  return  of  her 
friend,  the  concierge,  who,  moreover, 
would  probably  buy  a  cosur  A  la  creme. 
Just  as  she  reached  this  conclusion  a 
young  man  of  the  variety  known  as  raw- 
boned,  and  with  a  general  air  of  not 
being  one  of  the  overbathed,  came  rapidly 
down  the  street  whistling.  He  swung 
into  No.  17,  made  straight  for  the  atelier 
whence,  apparently,  the  hideous  sounds 
proceeded,  and  rapped  on  the  door.  The 
cries  ceased.  A  moment  after  a  young 
man  opened  the  door  and  the  whistler 
disappeared  within.  All  was  quiet.  The 
marchande  gave  a  disgusted  snort  and 
moved  on,  muttering : 

**Les  Anglais!    But  they're  imbecile!" 
Had  she  not  been  wasting  her  time 
when  she  might  have  been  selling  cheese  ? 
Her  cry  rang  out  still  more  shrill. 
"A  la  creme !    Fromage  a  la  creme !" 
In  the  meanwhile,  within  the  atelier 
the  two  men  were  standing  before  a  huge 
canvas   on   which   were   painted   wolves 
with  gleaming  bloodshot  eyes,  and  lips 
that  curled  back  over  glistening,  white 
teeth.     The  picture  was  in  such  an  un- 
finished state,  being  half  drawn  in  char- 
coal and  half  painted,  that  the  subject 
was  at  first  indiscernible ;  but  a  discrimi- 
nating inspection  disclosed  the  mangled 


bodies  of  men  and  women  which  the 
wolves  were  ravenously  devouring.  The 
snow  was  stained  with  blood  and  strewn 
with  bones,  to  which  clung  particles  of 
flesh;  one  particularly  realistic  corner 
presented  the  upper  half  of  a  man's  body, 
from  which  a  great  grey  wolf  was  tear- 
ing the  arm. 

The  men  gazed  awhile  in  silence,  then 
the  painter  said : 

"Now  tell  me  exactly  what  you  think 
of  it,  O'Flaherty.  That's  what  you're 
here  for." 

O'Flaherty  stepped  back  several  paces, 
put  his  head  on  one  side  and  half-closed 
his  eyes,  squinting  atrociously. 

"Pretty  good,  Smith-Jones,"  he  said 
presently.  **Of  course  you  haven't  got- 
ten very  far  yet,  but  it's  well  drawn.  I 
think  that  leg  is  a  little  out,  though ;  too 
much  foreshortened.  The  subject  is 
splendid,  and'll  take  like  hot  cakes.  How 
did  you  ever  think  it  up,  Jonesy?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was,"  ex- 
plained Smith-Jones,  looking  very  much 
gratified.  "Some  one  sent  me  a  Canadian 
newspaper,  and  in  it  was  an  account  of 
some  people  who  had  lost  their  way  in 
the  forest  and  fallen  victims  to  the 
wolves.  I've  always  been  fond  of  study- 
ing animals,  and  I  thought  a  few  bloody 
people  thrown  in  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  so  sick  of  this 
eternal  impressionistic  business  that  I 
wanted  to  do  something  as  far  away  from 
it  as  possible." 

"Guess  you've  struck  it  this  time, 
Jonesy.  Bet  a  hat  you  get  something  on 
it  at  the  Salon.  By  the  way,  you  sounded 
as  if  you  had  'em  bad  when  I  came  in. 
What  was  the  matter?  A  little  lung  ex- 
ercise ?" 

"No,  not  that;  but,  you  see,  I  find 
that  when  I  howl  as  I  imagined  the 
wolves  must  have  done  when  attacking 
people,  it  makes  it  very  realistic  and 
sort  of  inspires  me.  Puts  me  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  you  know.  Can't 
keep  it  up  for  more  than  half  an  hour 
at  a  time,  though.  Awful  hard  on  my 
throat." 

"Hard  on  your  throat!  Great  Scott! 
Devilish  hard  on  Brown  and  Dawson 
next  door,  I  should  say.  You'll  find  your 
skylight  broken  if  you  keep  that  up  very 
long.    But  you've  got  a  good  thing  there. 
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old  man,  and  you  want  to  push  it,"  re- 
turned O' Flaherty. 

"Seems  so  lo  me,"  answered  Smith- 
Jones  gloomily,  ignoring  the  first  part  of 
his  friend's  speech;  "but  the  Salon's  so 
full  of  stuff  that  they  don't  half  see  the 
things,  let  alone  judge  'em.  Tell  you  what 
I'll  do,  Flatty.  If  you'll  go  there,  hang 
around  my  picture  and  faint  away  in 
front  of  it,  saying  when  you  regain  con- 
sciousness that  you  were  overcome  by 
horror,  I'll  blow  you  to  two  beefsteak  din- 
ners." 

"That's  a  go,  Jonesy.  I  see  your  point. 
It  really  would  draw  attention  to  your 
work ;  and  once  that's  done  you're  fixed. 
First  thing  you  know  you'll  be  wearing  a 
red  button  and  an  eyeglass  and  stepping 
high,"  replied  O'Flaherty,  doing  a  clog- 
dance.  The  idea,  at  first  suggested  as  a 
joke,  was  talked  over  seriously,  the  two 
men  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
might  be  something  in  it.  O'Flaherty 
was  eager  to  help  his  friend,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  beefsteak  dinners  added  a  de- 
cided zest  to  his  interest.  When  a  man 
lives  on  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  and 
is  in  the  habit  of  making  two  breakfasts 
from  one  roll,  a  beefsteak  dinner  is  no 
mean  item.  He  made  a  mental  decision 
that  he  would  not  take  them  on  con- 
secutive days — too  much  joy  has  been 
known  to  kill — but  would  allow  several 
days  to  elapse  between  the  feasts.  Smith- 
Jones  was  ready  to  try  anything  which 
might  lead  to  fame.  He  couldn't  paint  ^t 
all  and  had  decided  talent  in  other  lines ; 
but,  like  most  of  us,  perverted  beings 
that  we  are,  he  longed  for  the  impossible. 
He  did  not  care  to  do  that  for  which  he 
was  eminently  fitted ;  he  felt  sure  that  he 
was  an  undiscovered  Landseer  who  had 
only  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  be  immediately  recognised. 

When  O'Flaherty  had  gone,  he  walked 
restlessly  up  and  down  the  atelier  smok- 
ing innumerable  cigarettes  and  thinking 
what  success  would  mean  to  him.  How 
pleased  Helen  would  be,  dear  little  girl  I 
Her  faith  in  him  was  supreme,  and  her 
praise  and  encouragement  had  helped  him 
more  than  she  knew.  Their  marriage 
seemed  such  a  long  way  off,  and  he  was 
counting  on  this  picture  to  bring  it 
nearer.  He  realised  that  an  artistic  tri- 
umph did  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
picture  would  sell;  but  his  name  once 
prominently  before  the  public,  he  stood  a 


very  fair  chance  of  disposing  of  those  in- 
numerable canvases  that  were  hiding 
their  faces  against  the  rose-coloured 
walls.  Yes,  he'd  let  Flatty  do  the  faint 
act;  even  if  it  did  no  good  he  would  be 
out  only  a  few  francs.  To  be  accurate,  it 
was  merely  a  question  as  to  whether  he 
ate  the  dinners  or  whether  Flatty  did. 
He  resolved  not  to  let  the  other  fellows 
see  his  work  before  the  Exhibition;  the 
mystery  and  the  surprise  would  make  it 
so  much  more  effective.  He  could  see 
the  green  look  of  envy  that  would  be  on 
the  faces  of  some  of  the  men  not  un- 
known to  the  Rue  Campagne-Premiere. 
He  looked  critically  at  the  wolf  in  the 
foreground;  it  wasn't  quite  right.  He 
wasn't  sure  of  the  anatomy,  yet  saw  no 
way  of  improving  his  knowledge  at  that 
time.  Thinking  of  the  dinners  reminded 
him  that  it  was  long  past  noon  and  that 
he  was  getting  hungry.  He  put  on  his 
cap  and  went  out,  locking  the  door  after 
him.  In  the  court  was  the  concierge 
with  actual  tears  in  her  hard  old  eyes." 

"O  Monsieur,"  she  moaned,  "a  g^eat 
unhappiness  has  befallen  me.  Marquis  is 
dead.  Mon  beau  Marquis.  Yesterday 
he  was  superb.    To-day  I  find  him  dead." 

"What  a  pity!"  he  murmured  s)nn- 
pathctically.  "But  never  mind ;  perhaps 
you  can  get  another  one." 

"Another  one!"  she  scornfully  an- 
swered. "Does  Monsieur  know  so  little 
about  animals  that  he  believes  I  can  re- 
place Marquis?" 

Smith-Jones  winced.  He  had  been 
studying  animals  for  years  and  well  did 
the  concierge  know  it. 

"There  is  not  another  one  like  him  in 
all  Paris,"  she  went  on.  "So  big,  so 
fierce.  Why,  he  was  more  like  a  wolf 
than  a  cat !" 

Smith- Jones  became  interested.  It  yvats 
true,  the  cat  was  immense.  A  thought 
came  to  him. 

"Would  you  like  to  sell  his  body, 
Madame?"  he  asked. 

Madame  was  indignant.  "Sell  his 
body?  Holy  Virgin!  Sell  the  body  of 
mon  cher  Marquis.  What  sacrilege! 
What  would  Monsieur  give  for  it?" 

Monsieur  offered  two  francs.  At  last, 
after  swearing  by  all  the  saints  in  the  cal- 
endar that  he  had  no  intention  of  using 
the  fur  for  wearing  apparel,  and  with 
many  tears  and  signs  of  the  cross  on  the 
part  of  Madame,  he  was  permitted  to  have 
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the  cat's  body  for  five  francs.  He  forgot 
all  about  his  hunger  and,  very  much 
elated,  he  hurried  back  to  the  atelier.  He 
knew  that  dissectmg  the  cat  would  help 
him  very  materially  with  his  work.  He 
spent  the  entire  afternoon  studying  the 
anatomy.  Early  in  the  evening  he 
thought  he  had  acquired  the  necessary  in- 
formation, and  gathered  together  the  re- 
mains, wrapping  them  in  a  piece  of  paper 
he  found  on  the  table.  As  he  did  so  he 
thought  how  like  a  baby  it  looked.  It 
certainly  did;  and  knowing  the  facility 
with  which  it  was  possible  to  get  into 
trouble  with  the  French  police  he  decided 
not  to  put  the  package  in  the  ash  barrel 
which  stood  in  front  of  No.  17,  until  the 
street  was  deserted.  He  hung  around  the 
entrance  waiting  for  a  propitious  mo- 
ment. Never  had  the  Rue  Campagne- 
Premiere  been  so  frequented.  It  was  not 
until  one  o'clock  that  he  ventured  out 
from  the  shadow  into  the  full  glare  of  the 
light  under  which  the  barrel  stood.  Down 
the  street  he  distinguished  the  cape  and 
gleaming  sword  of  a  sergeant  de  ville. 
He  waited  until  he  was  sure  that  the  man's 
back  was  turned,  then  hastily  deposit- 
ing his  burden  he  quickly  regained  his 
room,  feeling  very  well  pleased  with  the 
results  of  the  day.  He  could  now  greatly 
improve  the  drawing  of  the  wolves,  and 
he  felt  that  the  success  of  the  picture  was 
practically  assured.  He  lay  in  bed  smil- 
ing at  the  thought  of  some  Frenchman 
finding  the  gruesome  package  and  rais- 
ing: a  great  excitement  over  its  contents. 
He  could  see  the  heading  of  Le  Journal, 
— Crime  aff reuse!  etc.  Suddenly  the  smile 
froze  on  his  lips.  What  paper  had  he 
wrapped  the  cat  in  ?  He  had  taken  it  from 
the  table.  It  had  been  around  a  parcel 
sent  from  the  Bon  Marche,  and  his  name 
must  be  on  it.  He  dressed  quickly  and 
went  out,  determined  to  run  no  risks. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  ash  barrel  stood 
the  sergeant  de  ville  complacently  read- 
ing his  paper  by  the  light.  Smith-Jones 
thought  he  would  never  move ;  but  at  last 
he  went  slowly  away  and  the  painter 
grasped  the  package  once  more  to  ex- 
amine it  in  the  privacy  of  his  apartment. 
His  name  was  not  upon  the  paper.  Thor- 
oughly disgusted,  he  sallied  forth  for  the 
third  time  that  evening  to  seek  the  bar- 
rel, and  it  was  not  until  four  o^clock  that 
he  finally  retired,  a  worn-out  man. 


However,  he  felt  repaid  for  his  trouble 
when  he  saw  how  he  had  improved  the 
wolves.  The  work  of  art  grew.  Each 
day  some  new  horror  was  added;  there 
was  no  lack  of  gore.  O'Flaherty  prac- 
tised his  faint  before  it  until  Smith-Jones 
firmly  refused  him  admittance,  feeling 
that  the  faint  would  be  better  enacted  if 
the  last  few  bloody  touches  were  sprung 
upon  him  unaware.  For  a  long  time  he 
was  undecided  as  to  which  Salon  he 
should  send  it,  but  concluded  that  its 
place  would  be  more  unique  at  the  Champ 
de  Mars.  It  was  the  strenuous  effort  of 
his  life,  and  he  had  no  doubt  of  its  ulti- 
mate success  even  if  OTlaherty's  ruse 
should  fail.  He  put  all  his  money  into  a 
gorgeous  frame,  and  when  the  picture 
was  in  its  setting  and  had  been  sent  away, 
so  confident  was  he,  that  only  his  crippled 
finances  and  a  certain  amount  of  super- 
stition prevented  him  from  treating  to 
the  dinners  then  and  there.  He  could 
shut  his  eyes  and  see  the  whole  scene.  He 
would  walk  into  one  of  the  principal 
rooms  at  the  Champ  de  Mars  with  Helen, 
who  was  not  in  the  secret.  There  on  the 
line,  in  the  centre,  would  be  his  master- 
piece.   Helen  would  say : 

"Oh,  Frank,  look  at  those  wolves! 
They're  horrible;  but  what  imagination! 
What  genius !" 

Flatty  would  already  have  performed 
his  part  of  the  agreement,  and  the  little 
crowd  before  the  picture  would  be  talk- 
ing about  how,  shortly  before,  it  had  in- 
tensely affected  a  young  man. 

What  a  triumph  over  those  scoffers 
who  from  sheer  envy  professed  not  to 
think  very  much  of  his  work !  He  went 
around  as  if  he  were  treading  on  air.  He 
positively  ached  to  tell  Helen,  who  knew 
that  he  was  well  satisfied  with  his  achieve- 
ment. In  fact  every  one  judged  by  his 
reticence  that  something  was  brewing, 
and  all  were  on  the  qui  vive  to  see  the 
mysterious  exhibit. 

About  ten  days  later,  Helen  was  in  his 
atelier  making  tea.  Flatty  was  also  there, 
staggering  under  the  weight  of  the 
mighty  secret  and  alluding  with  elephan- 
tine playfulness  to  sensations  and  din- 
ners. Smith-Jones's  most  withering 
glances  had  no  effect.  The  voice  of  the 
concierge  was  heard  at  the  door: 

"A  letter  for  Monsieur." 

Monsieur   took   the   letter.     Oh,   yes! 
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From  the  Societe  at  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
His  admission  tickets.  He  opened  the 
envelope.  In  it  was  a  white  card  with 
certain  printed  lines: 


**Le  President  de  la  Societe  Nationale 
des  Beaux  Arts  regrette — " 
He  read  no  further. 

Vallory  Roudebush. 


ASPIRATION 

Delay  me  not,  Love,  in  these  moon-lit  valleys, 
Where  in  the  lotus-trees  the  south  wind  dallies. 
Above  the  brooklet's  fall 
I  hear  a  mystic  call ; 
"O,  drink  no  longer  at  the  poppy's  chalice; 
Thou  shalt  win  little  till  thou  venturest  all." 

Why  does  that  mountain  in  the  purple  distance 
Illure  my  spirit  with  such  deep  insistence? 

It  is  the  heights  I  see 

That  ever  call  to  me. 
Despite  thy  tears.  Love,  and  thy  sweet  resistance, 
I  hear  the  summons,  and  would  fain  be  free ! 

What  lies  upon  that  peak  remote  and  airy, 
Whose  lonely  crags  the  storms  of  winter  harry  ? 

I  know  not ;  good  or  ill, 

I  would  attain  it  still ! 
The  Voice  compels  me,  and  I  may  not  tarry ; 
It  sings  "Come  higher !"  and  I  will,  I  will ! 

How  can  I  brook.  Love,  in  this  hidden  hollow. 
To  fold  my  pinions  like  the  nested  swallow  ? 

O  hark !  along  the  sky 

Echoes  that  eerie  cry ! 
I  hear!  and  though  it  lead  to  death,  I  follow! 
I  follow !  though  indeed  I  know  not  why. 

Eleanor  Booth  Simmons. 
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HISTORIC  ENGLISHMEN  ON  THE  AMERICA 


Historical  plays  of  the  day  with  their 
blending  of  fact  and  fiction,  are  as  con- 
fusing to  the  theatre-goer  as  are  histori- 
cal novels  to  the  reader.  In  both,  truths 
are  juggled  with  and  characters  re- 
moulded to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  plot, 
and  often,  in  the  former  case,  the  limita- 
tions of  the  star.  Fortunately  for  the 
man  who  goes  to  the  theatre  to  be  en- 
lightened as  well  as  amused,  a  number  of 
our  favourite  historical  personages  have 
been  in  the  last  few  years  faithfully  por- 
trayed by  the  best  actors  of  our  country, 
and  though  the  incidents  from  the  lives 
of  these  men  are  necessarily  garbled,  we 
get  an  estimate  of  their  characters  which 
leaves  a  stronger  impression  than  a  folio 
of  carefully  perused  biography. 

To  plunge  in  mcdias  res,  there  is  the 
Beau  Brummell  of  Mr.  Richard  Mans- 
field, a  characterisation  second  to  none  of 
his  great  successes.  Mr.  Fitch  can  be  for- 
given for  the  story  he  wove  around  him ; 
much  of  it  is  graceful  fiction,  but  the 
Beau  is  truthfully  drawn.  This  butter- 
fly of  fashion  loved  many  times,  and  at 
no  time  deeply;  on  one  occasion  he  was 
about  to  elope  with  a  young  lady,  but  the 
attempt  was  frustrated  to  his  intense 
gratification.  Therefore,  the  relinquish- 
ing of  the  woman  he  loved  to  his  nephew, 
\vho  never  existed,  is  part  of  the  fairy 
tale.  So  is  the  intimation  of  an  aflPair  of 
the  heart  between  him  and  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn,  a  character  in  the  play  that  sug- 
gests the  Prince's  mistress,  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert.  It  was  the  Beau's  open  contempt 
for  her  that  caused  the  estrangement  be- 
tween him  and  the  Prince. 

Beau  Brummell  was  known  to  have 
said,  "I  made  the  Prince  what  he  is,  and  I 
can  unmake  him;"  but  the  famous  com- 
mand of  the  Beau's,  *'George,  ring  the 
bell/'  has  often  been  doubted.  In  the  play 
the  curtain  drops  on  this  line.  As  the 
story  goes,  the  Prince  rang  the  bell  and 
ordered  *'Mr.  Brummell's  carriage."  The 
cut  on  the  Mall  and  the  question  put  by 
Brummell  to  Sheridan,  '*\Vho  is  your  fat 
friend?"  has  gained  credence.  True, 
also,  is  the  tragic  finish  of  the  play. 
After  weeks  in  jail,  and  miserable  lodg- 
ings before  the  imprisonment,  all  his 
efTects  in  pawn,  and  reduced  to  pitiful 
groveling  for  an  invitation  to  dinner,  he 
died,  broken  in  mind  and  body,  but  in  a 


hospital,  not  a  garret,  hi 
being  the  only  peaceful  \ 
known  for  many  years. 

The  more  one  reads  oi 
man,  the  more  one  is  con 
oughly  Mr.  Mansfield  j 
mour  of  the  Beau.  Ho 
the  snobbishness ;  how  d 
the  weaknesses  of  the  cl 
perforce  make  into  a  he 
there  were  three  great 
tury :  Beau  Brummell  fir; 
ond,  himself  third.  T 
pancy  seriously  we  migh 
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actors  to  an  equal  number.  Mr.  Mans- 
field has  given  us  Napoleon  and  Brum- 
mell ;  is  there  not  a  play  in  Byron  for 
him? 

In  lighter  vein  was  the  David  Garrick 
of  Mr.  Robertson's  play,  splendidly 
handled  by  Mr.  Nat  Goodwin.  Here  we 
see  Garrick  ever  courtly  and  the  prince 
of  fine  gentlemen.  The  real  Garrick  was 
all  that,  for  he  was  a  man  of  birth,  but 
he  was  more.  No  greater  mimic  has  ever 
lived  than  "Davy."  He  was  a  practical 
joker,  and  went  about  his  theatre  and  the 
coffee-houses,  making  mouths,  playing 
childish  games,  and  going  to  any  length 


Photo,  by  Morrison,  Chicago. 
N.    C.    GOODWIN    AS   DAVID  GARRICK. 


to  raise  a  laugh.  He  was  a  fine  story 
teller,  and  in  this  he  is  like  the  Goodwin 
who  passes  out  of  the  stage  door  in  im- 
maculate dress  of  to-day. 

Robertson  has  departed  from  Garrick's 
life  in  the  plot  of  the  play.  There  never 
was  an  Ada  Ingot,  and  though  many 
women  loved  him  he  loved  but  one  and 
married  her.  She  was  a  Viennese  dancer 
under  the  protection  of  the  Countess  of 
Burlington,  and  the  marriage  was  a 
happy  one.  Not  a  bad  plot  for  a  comedy 
would  have  been  the  true  state  of  affairs 
at  the  time  of  the  actor's  marriage.  Most 
of  the  actresses  playing  with  him  felt  a 
prior  claim  on  his  affections,  but  the  wily 
Davy  eluded  their  clutches,  and  claiming 
that  he  could  not  marry  all  of  them,  mar- 
ried none  of  them. 

The  playwright,  Augustus  Thomas,  in 
his  treatment  of  Garrick.  in  Oliver  Gold- 
smith caught  the  true  spirit  of  the  actor 
and  the  romp.  Henry  Dixey  made  him 
a  man  of  great  charm  besides,  and  we 
could  forgive  Davy's  continual  desire  to 
"show  off,"  for  the  grace  with  which  he 
did  it.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  love  scenes 
was  that  between  Garrick  and  "Little 
Comedy''  in  the  play-house.  It  made  one 
wish  that  it  had  all  been  true,  and  the 
dancer  a  myth,  but,  alas !  the  lovely  Miss 
Horneck  was  at  the  time  of  the  play  Mrs. 
Banbury,  and  she  and  the  idol  of  the 
house  merely  the  best  of  friends. 

Mr.  Dixey  has  also  the  gift  of  storA" 
telling,  and  of  moulding  his  features  into 
the  likeness  of  the  man  he  may  be  imitat- 
ing. It  is  all  one  to  him  to  whom  he  is 
telling  the  story;  the  raconteur  at  the 
club  and  the  countryman  in  the  smoking 
car  receive  the  same  consideration.  With 
an  appreciative  listener,  the  quaint  hu- 
mour of  this  whimsical  genius  receives 
full  play,  to  his  own  enjoyment  and  the 
delight  of  his  audience.  He  jests  through 
life  more  of  a  philosopher  than  he  knows, 
and  if  sorrow  ever  comes  to  him  he  locks 
the  trouble  in  his  breast,  and  smiles  at  all 
mankind. 

No  better  type  than  Stuart  Robson 
could  have  been  found  to  portray  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  the  title  role  of  the  most  re- 
cent of  *1iterary  plays,"  as  a  galleryite 
once  described  them.  Though  not  young 
in  years  his  personality  is  youthful,  and 
as  "Noll"  was  old  when  young,  Mr.  Rob- 
son  fills  the  eye  as  well  as  feeds  the  mind. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  used  numerous  inci- 
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dents  in  the  lives  of  Goldsmith,  of  Dr. 
Johns9n,  Burke,  Garrick,  and  the  satel- 
lites who  followed  in  their  train,  and  cun- 
ningly moulded  them  into  a  plot.  The 
story  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  was 
taken  from  a  happening  in  **Goldy's'' 
life,  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  and  the 
author  encountered  the  difficulties  in  its 
production  that  many  of  the  makers  of 
successful  plays  have  faced ;  the  manager 
looked  gloomy,  and  the  actors  threw  up 
their  parts,  as  they  do  to-day.  Garrick 
was  not  a  firm  believer  in  its  success 
as  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Thomas.  Indeed, 
there  was  always  a  feeling  of  rivalry  that 
verged  on  jealousy  between  the  two  men. 
The  friendship  between  Goldsmith 
and  Dr.  Johnson  cannot  be  overdrawn.  It 
was  the  love  of  father  and  son.  This 
ponderous  autocrat,  who  hated  levity 
("Davy"  was  his  bugbear)  and  depre- 
cated extravagance,  many  times  came  to 
spendthrift  Xoll's  assistance.     Much  of 


HENRY  E.    DIXEY   AS   DAVID  GARRICK. 


Photo,  by  the  Glosotype  Co. 
STUART   ROBSON   AS   OLIVER   GOLDSMITH. 


the  last  act  of  the  play  of  Goldsmith  holds 
faithfully  to  tradition.  While  living  in 
Wine  Office  Court  he  once  sent  word  to 
Dr.  Johnson  that  he  was  held  for  debt  by 
his 'landlady.  The  doctor  sent  back  the 
messenger  with  a  guinea  to  stand  off  the 
baihflFs.  and  followed  as  quickly  as  his 
huge  bulk  would  permit.  There  he  found 
Goldsmith  in  his  attic,  drinking  from  a 
bottle  of  wine  which  he  had  purchased 
with  the  guinea.  Johnson  paid  the  rent 
and  rated  the  landlady  for  her  audacity. 
It  was  from  this  house  also  that  the 
Doctor    carried    the   manuscript    of    the 
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Photo,  by  Sarony. 
E.    H.    SOTHERN   AS   RICHARD   BRINSLEY    SHERIDAN. 


Vicar  of  WakcHcld  to  a  publisher  and 
returned  with  sixty  pounds  for  the  story. 
Edmund  Burke,  the  statesman,  was  a 
schoolboy  friend  of  Goldy's,  and  with 
many  men  as  great,  bitterly  mourned  his 
death.  If  Burke  had  been  called  upon  to 
give  up  his  sweetheart  for  the  happiness 
of  his  comrade,  as  the  play  suggests,  he 
would  probably  have  done  it :  but  Burke 
had  never  loved  Mary  Horneck.  Before 
the  time  of  the  play  he  had  married  Jane 
Nugent,  the  daughter  of  his  physician  in 
Bath,  where  he  had  gone  for  treatment. 


Burke  had  not  the  fine  health  and  spirits 
that  the  playwright  gives  him,  though 
equally  as  lovable  in  his  disposition ;  and. 
albeit  an  Irishman,  he  possessed  little 
humour.  '*Too  brainy  for  wit,"  one 
biographer  startlingly  announces. 

that  Goldsmith  loved  Mary  Horneck, 
there  has  never  been  any  authoritative 
proof,  and  for  the  mention  of  her  name 
in  a  cruel  attack  upon  him  in  the  London 
Packet,  he  chastised,  not  Kenrick,  who 
was  made  the  villain  of  the  play,  and 
therefore  received  the  punishment  at  the 
climax  of  the  second  act,  but  Evans,  the 
publisher.  The  article,  however,  was  un- 
doubtedly written  by  Kenrick,  a  critic, 
jealous  of  Goldsmith's  mind,  but  in  no 
way  interested  in  his  love.  Evans  de- 
manded reparation,  Goldsmith  paid  fifty 
pounds  to  a  Welsh  charity  as  a  settlement 
of  the  difficulty,  and  then  relieved  his 
feelings  by  a  spirited  essay  on  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  press.  Mary  Horneck 
later  in  life  became  Mrs.  Gwyn,  and 
Goldsmith  a  year  after  the  production  of 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer  died  of  fever 
brought  on  by  neglect,  and,  some  say,  the 
grind  of  debt.  Mr.  Thomas,  having 
taught  us  to  love  the  character,  gently 
spares  us  his  death  scene.  As  it  is,  Mr. 
Robson's  audiences  laugh  with  a  lump  in 
their  throats;  and  that  was  poor  Noll's 
life. 

Sheridan,  or  the  Maid  of  Bath,  from 
the  play-building  shop  of  Mr.  Paul  Pot- 
ter, was  lavishly  produced  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern.  So  romantic 
is  the  life  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan 
that  departure  from  the  truth  would  not 
have  been  necessary  to  make  a  delightful 
and  absorbing  play. 

With  Mr.  Potter's  brilliant  lines  and 
Mr.  Sothern's  charm  of  manner,  a  more 
satisfactory  **Sherry"  could  not  be 
evolved,  the  peccadilloes  of  his  charac- 
ter are  lightly  touched  upon  in  the  play. 
That  he  was  given  to  moroseness  his 
biographers  admit,  but  that  he  was  an 
inebriate,  as  some  historians  declare,  can- 
not receive  credence,  since  Sheridan's 
career  as  a  statesman  was  a  long  and  use- 
ful one. 

A  very  little  wine  aflfected  him.  His 
mistake  lay  in  not  knowing,  or  in  refus- 
ing to  recognise  his  capacity.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  that  if  the  hero  had 
drunk  all  the  wine  he  was  supposed  to 
take  in  the  first  act  of  the  play,  instead  of 
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Photo,  by  Mock. 
HENRY    MILLER   AS    RICHARD   SAVAGE. 

mellowing  the  heart  of  his  debtor,  he 
would  have  been  under  the  table  himself 
and  quite  unable  to  prevent  the  embry- 
onic Mrs.  Malaprop  from  eloping  with 
Garrick.    The  scene  is  a  droll  bit  of  fab- 


rication and  presents  Garrick,  an  old 
man,  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Betty  Lin- 
ley,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Bath.  Sheridan 
and  Mathews  also  love  her,  and  their 
rivalry  is  history. 

From  here  on,  the  plot  of  the  play  and 
the  drama  of  real  life  are  somewhat  at 
variance.  Captain  Mathews  was  at  no 
time  so  impressed  with  Richard's  worthi- 
ness as  to  entrust  Miss  Linley,  in  the 
guise  of  his  secretly  married  wife,  to  the 
care  of  the  young  writer.  In  the  play, 
Sheridan's  adherence  to  this  trust  forms 
the  love  thread  of  the  plot,  and  difficulties 
were  not  smoothed  until  the  duel  scene, 
which  for  dramatic  construction  came  in 
the  last  act,  but  in  real  life  took  place  be- 
fore the  production  of  The  Rivals,  which 
event  Mr.  Potter  used  for  the  third  act. 

The  truth  is,  to  rescue  the  lovely  Betty 
from  Captain  Mathews,  Sheridan  ar- 
ranged to  take  her  to  France  and  place 
her  in  a  convent;  but  her  escort  upon 
their  arrival  in  Calais,  assured  her  that 
an  immediate  marriage  to  him  would  be 
necessary  to  protect  her  good  name.  It 
was  an  unfair  advantage,  but  the  propo- 
sition was  not  unpleasing  to  Miss  Linley. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  in  Calais, 
though  regarded  only  as  a  formal  be- 
trothal. She  was  immediately  carried 
home  by  her  irate  father,  and  Sheridan's 
family,  equally  indignant,  sent  him  off  to 
his  studies. 

At  this  point  Captain  Mathews,  a  truly 
baffled  villain,  published  a  slanderous  at- 
tack upon  Sheridan,  who  resented  it,  and 
a  duel  between  them  w^as  fought  at  an 
inn.  Mathews  was  worsted,  compelled 
to  beg  for  his  life  and  publish  an  apology. 
Not  content  with  this  clash  of  swords,  a 
second  duel  was  fought  shortly  afterward 
and  ** Sherry"  was  badly  wounded.  This 
seemed  to  have  allayed  their  hot  spirits, 
a  second  marriage  took  place,  and  when 
The  Ri7'als  was  declared  to  be  a  failure,  a 
gentle  wife  lessened  the  bitterness  of  the 
hour.  Upon  its  reproduction,  however. 
The  Rivals  was  a  success,  and  the  play 
proved  to  be  the  cornerstone  of  Sheri- 
dan's good  fortune.  Later,  he  became 
possessor  of  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
and  when  it  was  burned,  so  great  was  his 
popularity  with  Parliament  that  imme- 
diate assistance  was  proffered  but  re- 
fused toward  the  erection  of  a  finer 
playhouse. 

As  is  Sothern  himself,^  Avas  Sheridan 
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Sheridan's  house,  14  saville  row.     (from  a 
drawing  by  walter  hale.) 

a  man  of  moods,  of  heights  and  depths, 
with  a  nature  as  delicately  strung  as  a 
harp,  and  as  responsive.  Mr.  Sothern  has 
gone  into  serious  work  of  late,  and  is  jus- 
tified in  his  desertion  of  the  cut-and-slash 
hero  of  romance. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Richard  Savage,  by 
Madeleine  Lucette  Ryley,  was  put  on, 
correct  in  every  detail,  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre.  The  real  Savage  once  played  a 
part  in  his  own  tragedy,  and  from  what 
we  can  gather  we  should  be  grateful  that 
we  get  the  character  second-hand,  and 
from  Mrs.  Ry ley's  skilful  pen.  In  the 
play  we  have  him  a  young  man,  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  tender  emotion  over  the 
discovery  of  the  name  of  his  mother,  the 
truth  having  been  revealed  by  an  old  ser- 
vant in  her  family,  Griffen,  by  name,  of 
whom  the  bad  made  an  enemy.    The 


WINE  OFFICE  COURT,  WHERE  GOLDSMITH  LIVED. 
THE  "CHESHIRE  CHEESE"  ON  THE  LEFT 
WAS  A  FAVOURITE  HAUNT  OF  JOHNSON, 
REYNOLDS,  GOLDSMITH,  BURKE  AND  OTHERS. 
(from  A  DRAWING  BY  WALTER  HALE.) 

Countess  of  Macclesfield,  by  that  time 
Mrs.  Brett,  repudiates  Savage's  claim, 
and  from  that  hour  to  his  death  makes 
every  eflfort  to  ruin  his  career.  The  last 
act  is  his  death  scene  in  Newgate,  falsely 
imprisoned  for  the  murder  of  the  villain 
of  the  play,  James  Sinclair,  who  is  his 
rival  for  the  hand  of  Sir  Richard  Steele's 
niece,  Elizabeth  Wilbur. 

Putting  aside  Dr.  Johnson's  loyal  as- 
sertions as  to  the  rights  of  his  friend,  the 
biographers  maintain  that  Savage  was 
never  able  to  produce  the  papers  which 
he  himself  said  he  had  found  upon  the 
death  of  his  nurse,  Ann  Portlock,  proving 
that  he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Lord 
Rivers  and  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield. 
The  Countess  bad  undoubtedly  given 
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HARRISON  S      PAWNSHOP,      WARDOUR      STREET,      WHERE      SHERIDAN 
PAWNED   HIS  JEWELS.      (fROM   A  DRAWING  BY  WALTER  HALE.) 


birth  to  a  boy  whom  Lord  Rivers  admit- 
ted to  be  his  son  at  the  time  of  christen- 
ing ;  but  so  great  was  the  aversion  of  the 
mother  toward  the  child  that  she  en- 
deavoured to  bring  him  up  in  lowly 
obscurity,  and  later  proclaimed  him 
dead. 

From  all  that  one  can  learn  of  Mrs. 
Brett,  she  justly  deserved  the  bitter  at- 
tacks he  made  upon  her  in  the  press,  even 
though  his  claim  was  without  foundation. 
But  after  these  publications,  one's  faith  is 
shaken  in  his  loftiness  of  purpose.  So 
much  notoriety  was  caused  by  these  vitu- 


perative poems  that  a  kinsman  of  Sav- 
age's alleged  mother,  Lord  Tyrconnell, 
offered  him  an  annuity,  and  a  place  in  his 
home  if  he  would  cease  his  attacks.  He 
accepted  these  terms — even  Johnson  ad- 
mits this — and,  staunchly  true,  justifies 
him  in  the  act.  But  this  would  never  do 
for  a  hero ;  and  Mrs.  Ryley  was  forced  to 
make  him  a  simple-minded  pensioner, 
who  partook  of  the  nobleman's  hospital- 
ity thinking  it  was  offered  out  of  friend- 
ship, as,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  in 
those  days,  and  as  he  might  have  thought. 
This   was   the  heyday  of  his   career. 
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Until  he  quarrelled  with  his  benefactor  he 
was  a  power  in  the  literary  world;  and 
Sir  Richard  Steele  offered  him  his  natural 
daughter  in  marriage  with  a  thousand 
pounds  dowry — which  he  was  never  able 
to  raise.  It  is  not  known  whether  Savage 
or  the  young  lady  was  at  fault,  but  the 
marriage  did  not  take  place.  That  is  all 
we  can  learn  of  his  heart  affairs,  and  the 
love  scenes,  so  tenderly  handled,  are  deli- 
cate fiction.  Nor  was  Sinclair  anything 
more  than  a  chance  acquaintance,  whom 
he  killed  in  a  drunken  brawl  at  a  low  inn. 
For  this  crime  he  was  sentenced  and  par- 


doned, after  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Brett  to  have  him  hanged. 

Savage  died  in  Bristol,  in  a  debtor's 
prison,  of  fever,  brought  on  by  years  of 
bad  food,  bad  hours,  and  continual  strug- 
gling. Whether  in  the  right  or  wrong, 
life  was  at  best  a  battle  for  him,  and  he 
was  always  on  the  losing  side.  Mr.  Miller 
grasps  the  pathos  of  the  character,  and 
though  we  laugh  over  the  sparkling  lines, 
we  feel  throughout  the  play  the  latent 
misery  of  this  "bit  of  mistletoe  on  the 
geneaological  tree." 

Louise  Closser  Hale. 


WOMAN-WEIRD 

Fair  mystic  face,  framed  in  with  mystic  hair, 
Fair  subtle  body,  thrilled  with  serpent  grace, 
Thou  art  of  Balder's  and  of  Freya's  race. 

Thou  lurest  to  some  distant  ocean  lair 

Dim-lighted,  whence  the  soul  can  never  fare.     .     . 
And  yet — so  human  is  thy  wondrous  face — 
Mine  eyes  dare  trust  the  human,  truth  they  trace 

In  thine,  so  sweetly,  simply  debonair. 


O  mystic  soul,  teach  me  the  mysteries — 

O  human  heart,  teach  me  the  joy  and  pain. 
Give  me  the  body  nought  but  sin  can  buy, 
(live  me  the  mind's  strange  secret  harmonies, 
Give  me  the  soul's  delirium-draught  to  drain 
For  I  will  drink  and  live,  or  drink  to  die. 
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THE  WOLFFLIN  JUBILEE 


On  the  first  of  January,  1901,  Geheim- 
rath  Edouard  von  W61fflin,Ph.D.,LL.D., 
Professor  of  Classical  Philology  in  the 
University  of  Munich,  celebrated  his  sev- 
entieth birthday.  A  decade  before,  his 
pupils  and  friends  had  issued  a  memorial 
volume  in  his  honour,  the  Commenta- 
tiones  WdlMinianae ;  hence  this  conven- 
tional mark  of  appreciation  was  not  con- 
sidered appropriate  to  the  occasion.  As 
was  stated  in  The  Bookman  some  time 
ago,  the  plan  first  thought  of  was  to  have 
the  veteran  scholar's  portrait  painted  by 
the  famous  artist  Lenbach.  But  after  a 
goodly  number  of  subscriptions  for  the 
purpose  had  been  secured  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  the  design  was  forestalled  by 
an  announcement  made  by  WolfHin,  in 
common  with  some  of  his  colleagues  at 
Munich,  that  he  woud  accept  no  present 
of  great  intrinsic  value  on  his  coming 
anniversary. 

The  idea  was  then  conceived  of  pre- 
senting him  with  an  Address,  appropri- 
ately composed  and  engrossed;  and  a 
committee  of  fifty-three  members,  repre- 
senting Germany,  Austria,  France,  Fin- 
land, Russia,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  was 
raised  to  collect  the  signatures  of  his 
friends  and  admirers  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  This  committee  naturally 
consisted  mainly  of  classical  philologists, 
both  university  professors  and  gymnasiaU 
lehrer;  but  as  was  appropriate  to  the  gen- 
eral popularity  and  many-sided  activity  of 
the  Herr  Jubilas,  contained  also  the 
names  of  specialists  in  comparative  and 
romance  philology,  jurisprudence,  the- 
ology, music,  chemistry,  and  geology,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  head  of  the  Royal  Li- 
brary of  Munich. 

The  present  writer,  as  a  pupil  of  Wolf- 
flin,  was  chosen  to  represent  this  coun- 
try; and  fifty  circulars  explaining  the 
plan,  accompanied  by  cards  for  the  auto- 
graphs of  those  who  wished  to  do  honour 
to  the  great  Latinist,  were  placed  at  his 
disposal.  Each  signer  was  invited  to  add 
to  his  name  a  greeting  in  any  form  he 
chose,  and  was  asked  to  contribute  two 
and  one-half  marks  (sixty  cents)  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  preparation  of 
the  Address.  The  balance,  should  there 
be  one,  was  to  be  turned  over  to  the  The- 
saurus fund. 


The  main  embarrassment  of  the  Ameri- 
can member  of  the  committee  was  to  de- 
cide to  whom  he  should  send  circulars, 
wishing  as  he  did  to  waste  as  few  as  pos- 
sible by  appealing  to  those  who  would  not 
be  interested  in  the  plan,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  overlook  no  representative  man. 
Other  things  being  equal,  it  was  thought 
best  to  secure  representatives  of  as  many 
different  institutions  as  possible.  All 
pupils  of  Wolfflin  and  all  contributors  to 
the  Archiv  fur  lateinische  Lexikographic 
und  Grammatik  received  circulars  direct 
from  Munich. 

The  result  was  on  the  whole  satisfac- 
tory. Thirty-five  scholars  responded  to 
the  invitation,  representing  Adelbert, 
Bryn  Mawr,  California,  Chicago,  Colum- 
bia, Cornell,  Harvard,  Illinois  Wesleyan, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Olivet,  Princeton,  Stanford,  Texas,  Vas- 
sar,  Wesleyan,  Wisconsin  and  Yale,  with 
the  High  School  of  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, and  the  Erasmus  Hall  School  of 
Brooklyn.  This  list  may  not  include 
some  institutions  whose  representatives 
sent  on  their  names  after  January  i,  a 
privilege  which,  I  believe,  is  still  open. 

The  jubilee  was  a  great  success.  After 
Professor  WolfHin  had  received  the  for- 
mal congratulations  of  the  Rector  Mag- 
nificus  of  the  university,  the  President  of 
the  Historical  Section  of  the  Bavarian 
Academy,  and  other  dignitaries,  and 
greetings  and  gifts  from  a  host  of  per- 
sonal friends,  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee presented  the  Address  in  a  beauti- 
fully bound  album.  The  signatures  at 
the  time  numbered  five  hundred  and 
twenty  to  which  some  have  since  been 
added,  including  representatives  of  thir- 
teen different  nations,  Italy,  Sweden, 
Holland,  Portugal,  and  Roumania,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  represented  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Address,  which  I  believe  was  the 
work  of  Dr.  Hey,  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Editors  of  the  Thesaurus,  was  appro- 
priate and  happily  conceived,  and  was 
written  in  excellent  Latin.  It  was  en- 
grossed on  five  leaves  of  parchment, 
richly  ornamented  after  the  model  of  an 
illuminated  Bamberg  manuscript  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  title-page  was 
adorned  with  a  triumphal  arch  appro- 
priate to  the  spirit  of  the  address,  which 
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hailed  Wolfflin  as  imperator  maxumus 
of  the  Thesaurus  forces.  The  Address 
was  naturally  a  great  source  of  pride  and 
gratification  to  the  recipient,  and  the 
witty  epigrams,  proverbs,  verses  and  the 


like  which  many  of  the  signers  appended 
to  their  names  "haben  unserem  Lupulus 
viel  spass  gemacht,"  as  Dr.  Hey  writes. 

John  C.  Rolfe. 


BJOERNSTJERNE  BJOERNSON  AND  THE  INTELLEC- 
TUAL ISOLATION  OF  FRANCE 


Quite  recently  the  Revue  Hebdoma- 
daire  published  an  interview  between  one 
of  its  editors  and  Bjbernstjerne  Bjoern- 
son,  in  which  the  great  Norwegian 
writer  is  reported  to  have  made  the  asser- 
tion, rather  sweeping  in  character,  it 
would  seem,  that  the  French  intellect  is 
completely  isolated — that,  in  fact,  owing 
to  certain  idiosyncrasies,  the  French  are 
radically  different  from  the  rest  of 
Europe ;  that  they  stand,  as  it  were,  out- 
side the  pale  of  European  civilisation. 
Says  Bjoernson:  "There  are  two  races 
upon  our  continent :  Europe — ^the  United 
States  of  Europe,  or,  if  you  will,  Cos- 
mopolis — on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  isolated  from  the  rest  as  by  a  Chi- 
nese Wall,  France." 

This  emphatic  statement  induced  the 
editor  of  the  Revue  Blanche,  the  organ  of 
the  "Jeunes,"  to  ask  Bjoernson  to  explain 
his  position  to  its  readers.  This  he  at- 
tempted to  do  in  the  issue  of  April  15  of 
that  review.  He  endeavoured  there  to 
substantiate  his  point  of  view  by  means  of 
various  facts,  social,  artistic  and  literary, 
which  he  evidently  singled  out  as  appear- 
ing to  him  sufficiently  typical  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  interesting  question  he 
had  raised. 

The  agitation  into  which  the  Derou- 
lede-Buffet  duel  had  thrown  the  whole  of 
France  is  first  mentioned.  Europe,  and 
for  that  matter  America,  too,  is  utterly 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  causes 
underlying  that  intense  commotion,  and 
to  Europeans  the  conception  of  honour  of 
the  French  must  always  seem  anything 
but  natural. 

Bjoernson  next  cites  the  Dreyfus  Af- 
fair, and  instances  the  declarations  au- 
thorised by  the  German  Emperor  and 
King  Humbert  disclaiming  any  dealings 


with  the  ill-fated  French  artillery  captain. 
The  entire  world  had  accepted  the  an- 
nouncements of  these  monarchs;  France 
alone  refused  to  attach  any  credence  to 
them.* 

Then  Bjoernson  proceeds  to  illustrate 
his  statement  by  facts  taken  from  art  and 
literature.  Arnold  Boecklin,  the  famous 
Swiss  painter,  is  considered  by  Europe  to 
be  the  greatest  of  contemporary  artists. 
Yet  in  France  he  is  little  more  than  a 
name.  In  'a  letter  to  the  Revue  Blanche 
of  the  1st  of  May,  Georges  Picquart,  of 
Dreyfus  fame,  comes  to  the  aid  of 
Bjoernson,  by  showing  that  at  one  mo- 
ment it  might  even  have  been  positively 
dangerous  for  a  Frenchman  to  confess  to 
any  knowledge  of  that  artist.  It  was  in 
November,  1897.  The  authors  of  the  ju- 
diciary crime  of  1894  were  straining 
every  nerve  to  save  Esterhazy  in  order  to 
save  themselves.  The  "cabinet  noir,"  Pic- 
quart relates,  was  then  displaying  its 
activity  to  the  utmost,  and  his  corre- 
spondence was  tampered  with  by  that  de- 
partment of  the  Secret  Intelligence 
Bureau.  One  year  after,  Picquart  was  a 
prisoner.  Brought  before  the  Cour  de 
Cassation,  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  during  the  period  above  mentioned 
was  produced  and  read  to  the  gallant 
colonel.  The  letter  in  question  contained 
toward  the  end,  these  words:  The  "Sa- 
cred Wood"  by  Boecklin,  which  is  in  the 
museum  at  Bale.  The  "Sacred  Wood,"  the 
German  name  Boecklin,  Bale — ^notorious 
as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  sorts  of 
political  agents,  spies  and  interloping 
diplomats — ^all  this  sounded  rather  mys- 
terious, and  aroused  the  suspicion  of  the 
shrewd  if  not  artistically  well-informed 
judge.  "What  does  this  veiled  langfuag^e 
mean  ?"  thundered  he  to  the  half-amused 
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and  half-bewildered  Picquart.  "And  who 
is  this  man  Boecklin?" 

The  case  of  Henrik  Ibsen  is  next  taken 
up.  We  Europeans,  Bjoernson  declares, 
regard  Ibsen  as  the  foremost  among  the 
playwrights  of  the  age.  But  he  has  not 
yet  found  a  place  in  the  repertory  of  one 
of  the  permanent  theatres  in  France. 
Then  Bjoernson  points  to  Sardou's  latest 
play.  This,  he  says,  Larroumet — the  dra- 
matic critic  of  the  Temps — declares  to  be 
the  "most  beautiful'  prose  drama  of  our 
epoch."  We  Europeans,  again  declares 
Bjoernson,  refuse  to  see  in  that  play  any 
literary  value  whatever.  Finally  Bjoern- 
son reminds  us  of  Victor  Hugo  and  his 
friends,  and  the  relentless  war  they  were 
obliged  to  wage  upon  the  classicists  be- 
fore they  succeeded  in  bringing  upon  the 
stage  the  violent  and  passionate  charac- 
ters of  Romanticism;  and  he  points  out 
that  this  literary  movement  in  the  other 
European  countries  had  established  itself 
without  any  great  difficulty,  and  much 
earlier.  The  French,  Bjoernson  con- 
cludes, are  conservative  and  proud,  and 
that  is  why  all  new  ideas  and  all  reforms 
have  to  be  forced  upon  them  by  revolu- 
tions. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Bjoem- 
son's  broad  assertion  called  down  upon 
him  many  indignant  protests  on  the  part 
of  French  journalists,  the  most  notewor- 
thy of  which  were  that  of  Larroumet  in 
the  Temps  and  of  ex-Minister  Hano- 
taux,  the  well-known  author  of  Richelieu, 
in  the  Journal,  A  speech  of  Bjoemson's, 
most  complimentary  to  Germany,  deliv- 
ered at  a  banquet  in  Berlin,  but  added 
fuel  to  the  fire. 

To  an  impartial  onlooker  it  would  seem 
that,  while  there  may  be  a  kernel  of  truth 
in  his  allegation,  Bjoernson  has  overshot 
the  mark.  To  start  with,  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  facts  invoked  by  him  admit  of  in- 
terpretations widely  differing  from  his 
conclusions.  Despite  the  peculiar  custom 
of  the  duel,  the  conception  of  honour  in 
France  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  other 
civilised  countries.  The  prevalence  of 
this  mediaeval  relic  proves  the  seclusion 
of  France  as  little  as  the  frequency  of 
revolver  shootings  in  Kentucky  would 
prove  this  State  to  be  completely  iso- 
lated from  the  rest  of  the  Union.  Un- 
doubtedly a  huge  mistake  was  made  in 
the  Dreyfus  case.  The  blunderers,  in 
consequence,  mpv^d  heaven  «^nd  earth  to 


rescue  themselves  from  the  impending 
catastrophe,  and  they  succeeded.  But  that 
was  not  the  first  time  that  a  powerful 
combination  of  audacious  schemers  de- 
ceived a  whole  nation.  Did  not  Lincoln 
himself  in  his  famous  axiom  concede  that 
it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
for  all  the  people  to  be  fooled  sometimes  ? 

Now,  as  regards  the  struggle  of  Ro- 
manticism in  France,  it  is  a  fact  familiar 
to  students  of  literary  history  that  if  this 
movement  met  there  with  such  an  enor- 
mous resistance,  it  was  simply  because 
classicism  had  given  France  the  golden 
period  of  its  national  literature,  while  in 
other  countries  it  had  produced  little 
more  than  pale  imitations  of  the  French 
classical  writers.  The  national  literature 
of  France  was  classic  through  and 
through,  and  was  most  firmly  intrenched 
in  its  centennial  strongholds.  To  dis- 
lodge it  a  more  strenuous  effort  was 
necessary  than  elsewhere. 

To  consider  briefly  the  remaining 
points.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  Boeck- 
lin is,  after  all,  not  the  unknown  quantity 
in  France  which  Bjoernson  would  fain 
believe  him  to  be.  Ibsen  is  as  familiar  to 
French  theatre-goers  as  their  own  dram- 
atists; and  Sardou  is,  notwithstanding 
Larroumet's  encomiums  of  one  of  his 
plays,  not  taken  very  seriously  by  critics 
in  France. 

Intrinsically  weak,  the  few  particular 
arguments  of  Bjoernson,  when  confronted 
with  the  vast  array  of  actual  facts,  sig- 
nally fail  to  uphold  his  contention.  The 
plain  truth  is,  France  has,  neither  in  the 
present  nor  in  the  past,  repudiated  for- 
eign thought  or  forms  of  art.  Far  from 
it.  For  the  last  four  hundred  years  or 
so,  in  matters  of  literature  and  art,  the 
open  door  has  there  practically  existed. 
Ideas  flowed  in  plentifully  from  Italy 
and  Spain,  from  England  and  Germany, 
from  Russia  and  Scandinavia,  and  even 
from  smaller  countries,  such  as  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and,  quite  recently,  Bel- 
gium, and  have  ever  received  warm  and 
generous  hospitality.  To  rehearse  here 
all  these  foreign  influences  would  be  to 
write  one  of  the  most  important  chapters 
of  French  literature.  Nor  were  the 
French  at  all  backward  in  refunding  these 
borrowings  to  their  neighbours,  and 
oftentimes  they  even  paid  .  their  debts 
back  with  a  handsome  interest.  The 
large  number   of  translations   from   all 
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languages  during  the  last  fifty  years  or 
so  would  go  a  long  way  toward  proving 
the  fallacy  of  the  idea  that  the  French 
mind  is  to-day  sequestered  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  current  reviews  are 
fairly  teeming  with  translations  from  for- 
eign authors,  not  a  few  of  them  country- 
men of  Bjoemson ;  and  not  so  very  long 
ago  we  have  seen  one  of  his  own  novels 
given  a  very  prominent  place  in  a  leading 
French  magazine.  Critical  studies  of 
foreigners  have  come  to  be  a  standing 
feature  in  all  French  periodical  publica- 
tions. The  undeniable  fact  is  that  France 
as  such  has,  as  far  as  literature  and  art 
are  concerned,  thrown  her  doors  wide 
open  to  all  Europe,  and  America  to  boot. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  art  and 
literature  are  not  the  sole  vehicles  of  in- 
terchange of  ideas.  Science,  history, 
philosophy  know  no  boundaries  between 
nations,  and  we  have  not  yet  heard  it 
claimed  that  French  scholars  are  not 
abreast  of  the  thought  of  the  times. 
Quite  the  contrary,  it  is  commonly  held 
that  as  often  as  not  they  still  are  in  the 
van. 

What,  then,  is  there  in  the  idea  ad- 
vanced by  Bjoernson?  It  is  this :  that,  in 
a  general  way,  political  and  racial  preju- 
dices, which  obtain  in  all  countries  and 
everywhere  have  their  high-priests  and 
wild  fanatics,  run  especially  high  at  this 
moment  in  France.  The  political  events 
of  the  last  century,  and  particularly  the 
awful  disaster  of  1870-71,  suflSce  to  ac- 
count for  the  transformation  of  the  cos- 
mopolitan Frenchman  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Just  as  Jena  helped  build  up  the 
Prussian  state,  so  Sedan,  which  is  still 
rankling  in  the  bosoms  of  Frenchmen, 
fanned  the  embers  of  patriotism  in 
France  into  a  stronger  and  fiercer  blaze. 
At  present  the  national  idea  has  there  the 
upper  hand.  A  deliberately  narrow  pa- 
triotic spirit,  fostered  by  the  Jingoes  in 


politics,  literature  and  art,  is  supplanting 
the  impulsively  generous  feelings,  nur- 
tured by  the  Revolution,  and  handed 
down  by  it  as  heirlooms  to  the  French 
people. 

The  Triple  Alliance,  the  repeated 
checks  which  the  colonial  policy  of 
France  has  received  at  England's  hands, 
the  industrial  and  commercial  rivalries, 
have  done  the  rest.  And  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  not  infrequently  literary 
and  artistic  judgments  in  France  are  in- 
fluenced and  impaired  by  racial  and 
political  bias  rather  more  than  elsewhere. 
But  in  spite  of  occasional  spasmodic  out- 
bursts of  nationalistic  and  racial  ani- 
mosity, the  French  of  to-day,  and  more 
especially  the  younger  generation,  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  most  recent  literary 
and  artistic  endeavours  abroad. 

Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  the  French 
cultured  public  has  been  so  very  much 
surfeited  with  foreign  novelties  that  they 
have  begun  to  view  with  kindlier  eyes  the 
recent  successes  of  their  own  latter-day 
poets.  When  the  whole  world  all  but 
goes  wild  over  Rostand,  France  has  no 
leisure  to  bother  much  about  Ibsen. 
Moreover,  the  French  have  done  plenty  of 
garnering  from  foreign  stores ;  they  have 
now  started  in  to  avail  themselves  more 
freely  of  their  native  treasures. 

France  is  not  surrounded  by  a  Chinese 
Wall ;  she  could  not  be  so  if  she  would. 
The  Chinese  Wall  itself,  for  that  matter, 
is  crumbling  down  before  the  irresistible 
onslaughts  of  Western  civilisation.  Mod- 
ern nations  may  grow  more  narrowly 
patriotic  and  more  jealous ;  but  notwith- 
standing that,  they  know  one  another  bet- 
ter than  ever  before,  and  in  their  modes 
of  thinking  and  feeling  are  more  like  one 
another.  And  France,  it  would  seem,  is 
not  an  exception  to  this  general  fact  of 
modern  life. 

/.  B.  SegalL 
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NEWSPAPER  ART  AND  ARTISTS 


No  argument  or  demonstration  is 
needed  to  convince  any  thinking  person 
that  in  recent  years  a  complete  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  whole  character  of 


artistic  expression.  The  illustrator  now 
appeals  to  a  larger  audience  than  before, 
and  the  daily  paper  has  become  an  enor- 
mous educator.  To-day  the  output  of 
illustrations  is  overwhelming,  and  in  the 
most  unexpected  places  good  work  ap- 
pears. A  good  cartoon  is  a  potent  factor 
in  the  complex  world  in  which  we  live, 
for  while  one  person  will  read 
an  article,  hundreds  look  at  the 
illustration. 

The  French,  with  their  quick 
perception  of  the  value  of  im- 
pressions, were  the  first  to  use 
the  political  cartoon,  and  the 
mania  spread  through  Holland 
to  England  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  First  among  the 
craft  came  Hogarth  with  his 
satirical  pictures,  to  be  closely 
followed  by  Gillray,  sometimes 
called  "the  father  of  English 
caricature,"  whose  cartoons,  be- 
ginning in  the  stormy  days  of 
the  American  Revolution,  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  in  the 
mother  country.  Later  his  in- 
cessant ridicule  of  Napoleon  as 
"Bony"  went  far  to  keep  up  a 
mutual  Anglo-French  dislike. 


Contemporaneous  with  him  came  an- 
other   great    artist,    Cruikshank,    whose 
versatile  genius  links  his  time  with  ours, 
when   we   meet   Doyle,   Leech,   Tenniel, 
Du  Maurier  and  Nast.     To- 
day the  leading  countries  of 
the   world   have   highly   col- 
oured illustrated  political  pa- 
pers, and  even  conservative 
Russia  allows  cartoons  unless 
the  cut  touches  upon  Russian 
subjects,  in  which  case  it  is 
erased. 

In  many  ways  the  illustra- 
tive work  of  America  is  more 
interesting  than  that  of  any 
other  country.  In  the  days  of 
Cruikshank  and  Doyle  little 
was  done  in  this  country,  but 
the  rapidity  of  our  artistic 
growth  and  quick  sense  of 
humour  has  won  recognition 
the  world  over,  and  since  the 
days  of  Nast,  whose  facile 
pencil  put  an  end  to  Boss 
Tweed's  career,  the  cartoonist 
has  been  an  indispensable  feature  in 
American  journalism.  More  than  this, 
the  illustrated  newspaper  has  become  an 
enormous  factor  in  our  lives.  Just  as  the 
Pall  Mall  claims  to  have  been  the  first 
illustrated  daily  in  England,  the  New 
York  World  is  entitled  to  the  distinction 
of  setting  the  fashion  for  up-to-date  jour- 
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photographer:  sorry,  willie,  but  the  negative  wont  show  anything  else. 


nalism  in  our  country.  Previous  to  this, 
many  papers  used  certain  stock  cuts 
which  were  prepared  for  any  emergency, 
and  served  as  headings  for  poHtical  and 
descriptive  articles. 

Who  could  have  foreseen  that  the 
World  would  force  the  daily  press  to 
adopt  the  pictorial  feature?  Yet  in  a 
short  time  nearly  every  daily  in  New 
York  and  other  large  cities  was  illus- 
trated, and  country  weeklies  were  sup- 
plied with  pictures  by  various  syndicates. 
It  is  true,  many  of  these  early  attempts 
were  crude,  but  they  served  to  increase 
circulation,  and  when  our  newspapers  be- 
gan to  maintain  their  own  engraving 
plants,  the  success  of  the  cartoon  was  as- 
sured. Fine  printing  machines  began  to 
develop,  and  in  1891  the  New  York  Her- 
ald published  the  first  Christmas  edition 
with  a  coloured  supplement.  Though 
hampered  by  the  haste  required  in  finish- 
ing a  production  for  a  daily  paper,  we 
have  accomplished  enough  to  silence 
those  critics  who  claim  that  pictures  have 
no  place  in  the  dissemination  of  news. 
Clever  examples  of  satirical  art  address 
themselves  daily  to  millions,  conveying 
meanings  that  no  editorial  can  ;  and  a  car- 
toon is  frequently  looked  at  where  the 
editorial  is  not  read.  During  our  late 
Spanish-American  war  the  dignified  at- 


titude of  our  cartoons,  which  were  more 
than  ever  in  demand,  their  freedom  from 
malice  and  coarseness,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  other  countries  besides  our 
own. 

This  popularity  of  printed  pictures  has 
created  such  a  demand  that  illustration 
is  now  one  of  our  recognised  professions, 
and  opportimities  are  many  for  the  ar- 
tist in  black  and  white.  The  salary  of 
the  average  newspaper  artist  is  far  higher 
than  that  of  the  reporter,  and  knowledge, 
enterprise  and  industry  are  the  qualifica- 
tions here  as  in  the  case  of  any  successful 
newspaper  man.  The  scale  of  salaries  in 
cartoon  w^ork  may  range  from  the  fiv^e 
dollars  a  week  paid  the  beginners,  who 
are  willing  to  work  for  little  in  order  to 
learn,  to  what  the  competent  artist  may 
demand.  Taking  twenty-five  dollars  as 
an  average,  it  may  be  roughly  stated  that 
one  New  York  cartoonist  commands 
over  two  hundred  dollars  a  week,  and 
many  leading  newspaper  artists  draw 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars :  but  these 
are  the  golden  exceptions.  The  size  of 
the  city,  kind  of  work  and  hours,  have 
much  to  do  with  the  amount  of  the  salary 
received  ;  for  the  pictorial  work  on  a  daily 
newspaper  includes  such  varied  branches 
as  portraits,  news  illustrations,  decora- 
tive   designs,    maps,    diagrams,    fashion 
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cuts,  buildings  and  so  forth,  any  of  which 
he  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  dash  off  at  a 
moment's  notice.  To  the  illustrator 
gifted  with  industry  and  ability  it  affords 
a  lucrative  career.  The  idle  or  incom- 
petent will  earn  a  precarious  livelihood. 

An  understanding  of  what  constitutes 
''news"  is  so  essential  to  the  newspaper 
cartoonist  that  many  of  our  best  men  in 
this  line  have  started  in  as  reporters  and 
worked  up  to  the  artistic  side.  Apart 
from  this  quick  perception  of  news  the 
artist  must  know  how  to  draw,  with  an 
understanding  of  how  it  will  appear  in 
print.  The  pen-and-ink  sketch  is  not  that 
which  the  readers  see,  and  before  it 
reaches  their  eyes  it  must  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  various  mechanical  processes — the 
camera,  the  acid  bath,  the  stereotype  and 
the  fast  press.  Each  must  be  considered 
and  allowance  made  for  the  effect  on  the 
final  result.  For  these  reasons  we  find 
men  like  Barrett,  of  the  New  York  Trib- 
line,  conversant  with  the  details  of  wood 
and  photo-engraving,  as  well  as  knowing 
much  of  the  details  of  newspaper  work, 
from  selling  early  editions  to  reporting, 
editing,  and  publishing. 

Under  present  conditions,  hampered 
by  the  fast  press  and  soft  paper,  the  car- 
toonist must  often  guess  at  the  final  ap- 
pearance of  his  work,  and  he  longs  for 
the  fast  press  that  will  print  a  clear  black 
and  w^hite.  The  same  principle,  of  course, 
underlies  magazine  work,  but  the  maga- 
zine artist  has  more  opportunity  for  cred- 
itable work,  as  he  is  not  so  rushed  for 
time. 

Many  of  the  magazines,  especially 
those  of  the  larger  circulation,  are  printed 
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months  in  advance  of  the  actual  appear- 
ance of  the  issue,  whereas  the  time  in 
which  a  daily  paper  is  gotten  out  is  incon- 
ceivably small.  A  photograph  or  a  draw- 
ing is  sometimes  secured,  reproduced, 
electrotyped,  and  a  hundred  or  so  thou- 
sand copies  of  a  newspaper  printed, 
bound  and  bundled  inside  of  eight  hours. 
Recently  an  artist  was  called  upon  to 
draw  the  death-bed  scene  of  Gladstone 
with  Mrs.  Gladstone  and  the  children  in 
a  pathetic  group  around  the  bed.  As  the 
time  before  the  first  edition  went  to  press 
was  so  short  (it  was  an  afternoon  paper) 
he  simply  secured  the  similar  scene  he 
had  drawn  of  Bismarck's  death,  and  with 
a  few  touches  in  the  face  of  the  dying 
man  the  scene  was  complete.  This  ex- 
perience is  not  an  unusual  one.  A  news- 
paper artist,  especially  if  he  be  on  a 
so-called  "yellow  journal"  is  constantly 
called  upon  to  draw  things  he  has  never 
seen  and  sometimes  things  no  one  has 
ever  seen  or  ever  will  see,  but  this  is 
often  productive  of  excellent  results. 
There  are  to-day  American  students  in 
Paris  who  worked  on  daily  papers  here 
and  will  again  enter  the  field  when 
they  have  finished  their  studies  on 
the  other  side.  Bush,  the  well-known 
artist  on  the  Nevv  York  World,  studied 
in  Paris,  and  while  drawing  cartoons  for 
the  New  York  Telegram  made  the  hits 
that  brought  him  fame.  Many  of  our 
successful  magazine  illustrators  have 
worked  for  years  in  the  newspaper  field. 
In  newspaper  caricature  and  especially 
in  cartoon  work,  the  artist  must  often 
force  himself  to  make  his  point  of  view 
correspond  with  the  policy  of  the  paper. 
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Who  Are  the  Warmest  Babies  in  the  Bunch?     Chorus:  "We  are!" 

by  R.  B.  Mayfield,   New  Orleans.) 


(Unpublished  cartoon 


If  he  does  not  succeed  in  this  it  is  prob- 
able the  managing  editor  will  remind  him. 
Sometimes  when  he  has  a  funny  picture 
to  make  in  which  his  paper's  candidate 
and  his  opponent's  favourite  both  figure, 
the  task  is  a  difficult  one,  but  a  non-par- 
tisan paper  is  the  hardest  trial  to  a  car- 
toonist's piece  of  mind.  Many  humour- 
ists can  caricature  a  person  in  such  a 
good-humoured  way  that  the  person  is 
rather  pleased  to  see  himself  as  others  see 
him.  This  is  noticeable  in  John  Mc- 
Cutcheon's  work.  He  sees  keenly  a 
fault,  but  his  work  appeals  in  a  broad- 
minded  way  to  ever}'  one  because  he  is 
not  vindictive.  Though  one  of  the 
younger  newspaper  artists  he  is  espe- 
cially good  in  depicting  action.  In  the 
last  campaign  he  was  one  of  the  strong- 
est men  in  cartoon  work.  Every  thing 
has  a  humorous  side  if  one  looks  for  it, 
and  the  importance  of  cultivating  this  fac- 
ulty cannot  be  overestimated.  Lederer, 
of  the  Chicago  Chronicle,  appreciates 
this  keenly,  as  does  Nelan,  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  who  lost  several  lucrative 
positions  before  he  began  his  career  as  a 
cartoonist  because  he  insisted  on  draw- 
ing pictures  in  the  wrong  places. 


All  pictorial  jokes  come  under  the  gen- 
eral head  of  caricature,  though  a  funny 
picture  should  tell  its  story  so  clearly 
that  reading  matter  is  superfluous.  Ex- 
aggerating the  features  of  customs  and 
phases  of  social  life  are  specialties  of  the 
cartoonist,  and  it  is  difficult  to  state  the 
definite  point  of  separation  between  a  car- 
toon and  a  caricature.  As  the  cartoon 
aims  to  express  an  idea  and  to  impress  it 
on  the  reader's  mind  in  a  forcible  man- 
ner, the  expression  of  this  idea  is  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  work,  and  little 
time  is  spent  in  accessories  which  mig^ht 
detract  from  the  main  purpose.  It  is  this 
power  to  realise  ideas  and  put  them  in 
good  shape  that  is  more  essential  to  the 
cartoonist  than  good  drawing.  Fre- 
quently a  cartoonist  is  in  the  rush  of  a 
political  campaign,  accidents,  strikes, 
famous  trials,  all  the  sensations  of  the 
day.  He  must  never  lose  his  nerve,  and 
often  is  obliged  to  make  a  careful  draw- 
ing on  the  spot.  To  draw  steadily  with 
the  rain  pouring  in  torrents,  with  shouts 
of  excitement  ringing  in  the  ears,  and 
missiles  flying  around  that  may  hit  at  any 
moment,  is  an  art  many  cartoonists  are 
called  upon  to  exercise. 
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Not  only  are  individuals,  scenes,  and 
incidents  subjects  for  caricature,  but  cer- 
tain types  form  a  basic  part  of  a  car- 
toonist's stock-in-trade.  Many  of  these 
are  founded  upon  national  traits  or  ideas. 
The  United  States  is  suggested  either  by 
a  figure  of  Columbia  or  by  Uncle  Sam, 
whose  patriotic  costume  is  known  to 
everybody.  England  is  bluff  old  Johnny 
Bull,  France  is  a  polite  gentleman  with 
pointed  beard  and  fashionable  clothes, 
and  other  nations  are  represented  by  the 
typical  costumes  of  the  country.  Every 
human  being  has  some  peculiarity  of  ac- 
tion and  feature  which  is  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  cartoonist.  The  dude  is 
known  by  his  extreme  attire  and  general 
air  of  imbecility,  the  working  man  by  his 
apron  and  rolled  up*  sleeves,  the  golf 
player  by  his  checked  stockings  and 
**caddy,"  the  sport  by  his  suit  with  loud 
markings;  the  Chinaman  by  his  almond- 


shaped  eyes  and  pig-tail,  blouse  and 
baggy  trousers ;  the  Italian  organ  grinder 
by  his  gold  rings  in  his  ears  and  monkey 
fastened  to  a  string;  all  these  are  com- 
mon types  among  cartoonists.  Each 
artist,  however,  is  interested  in  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  subject  and  draws  the  things 
that  most  appeal  to  him. 

Many  of  our  leading  cartoonists  have 
remained  with  one  paper  for  years,  others 
are  young  men  who  have  attained  in  a 
phenomenally  short  time  justly  deserved 
reputations  for  good  work.  Homer 
Davenport  is  one  of  the  latter  class.  Born 
in  a  small  town  in  Oregon,  he  has  had 
few  advantages,  yet  there  are  those  who 
place  him  at  the  head  of  American  car- 
toonists of  to-day.  This  distinction,  how- 
ever, can  be  closely  contested  by  other 
fine  artists — Opper,  for  instance — whose 
years  of  experience  enable  him  to  make 
his  pictures  fairly  talk  from  the  printed 
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page  and  who  is  considered  by  many  to 
be  the  "funniest"  cartoonist  in  New 
York.  The  claims  of  many  New  York 
cartoonists  for  exceptionally  fine  work 
can  be  fairly  met  by  some  Western  men, 
as  May,  of  the  Detroit  Journal,  who  has 
a  strikingly  simple  style ;  Bradley,  of  the 
Chicago  E^'cning  Ne^ifs,  whose  unique 
way  of  putting  an  idea  and  strong  per- 
spective give  his  work  distinction,  and 
"Bart,"  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal, 
whose  cartoons  are  a  well-ordered  feast. 

To  enumerate  all  the  good  car- 
toonists who  have  won  recogni- 
tion in  the  past  few  years  is  not 
wHthin  the  province  of  this 
article,  but  in  connection  with  this 
one  might  mention  Mahoney,  of 
the  Washington  Star;  Walker, 
whose  signature  of  a  black  cat 
has  become  famous  in  the  St. 
Louis  Republican:  Hedrick,  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat; 
Berryman,  of  the  Washington 
Star;  Leipziger,  of  the  Detroit 
Evening  Nezvs;  Mayfield,  of  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Democrat: 
Steele,  of  the  Denver  Evening 
Post;  Lambdin,  of  the  Denver 
Times,  and  Frank  Holme,  of 
Giicago  Daily  Nezvs.  The  Twin 
Cities  are  fortunate  in  possess- 
ing such  cartoonists  as  Bartholo- 
mew, Bowman,  Carter  and 
Rehse,  whose  works  have  been 


so  widely  copied  both  at  home  and 
abroad  as  to  deserve  special  mention. 
In  the  extreme  West  we  find  Grant  Wal- 
lace, w^hose  pictures  enhven  the  pages  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  He  is  a 
man  of  progressive  ideas,  whose  ability 
in  other  fields  would  command  recogni- 
tion. 

Every  year  new  men  come  to  the 
front  whose  work  merits  approbation. 
Many  men  start  in  on  a  daily  in  a  small 
city,  attain  a  local  reputation,  and  gradu- 
ally work  their  way  until  better  pros- 
pects arise,  which  they  accept  w^ith  a  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  that  their  early  endeav- 
ours were  kindly  treated  and  forgotten. 
The  position  of  a  successful  newspaper 
draughtsman  in  these  days  is  one  which 
no  fine  worker  need  be  ashamed  of. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  reader  should 
not  receive  accurate  information  from  the 
cartoonist's  pencil.  Whenever  a  news- 
paper cartoonist's  idea  falls  flat,  which 
sometimes  happens  to  the  best  of  them, 
it  would  be  well  for  the  public  to  con- 
sider that  he  is  required  to  present  an 
idea  and  a  picture  every  day  in  the  week, 
to  depict  current  thoughts  fresh  to  the 
day,  and  that  he  must  acquire  a  lightning 
grasp  of  the  situation,  combined  with  de- 
votion to  tedious  work. 

There  is  a  popular  opinion  that  much 
time  is  wasted  in  doing  newspaper  work, 
but  there  is  a  fascination  in  the  art 
that  holds  the  man  to  this  career  when 
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once  undertaken.  Already  schools  have 
been  opened  for  the  study  of  the  art  of 
illustration  that  the  cartoonist  may  be- 
come conversant  with  every  detail  of  art 
and  mechanism  are  essential  to  a  good 
picture.  No  one  who  has  observed  jour- 
nalism can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  car- 
toonist, though  a  comparatively  modern 
figure  in  the  ranks  of  newspaper  work- 
ers, has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
and  is  destined  to  remain  such.    Making 


jokes  for  a  living  is  serious  business,  and 
the  cartoonist  must  ever  be  on  the  alert; 
for  not  only  does  the  humour  of  nations 
differ  in  kind,  but  it  passes  through  many 
stages  of  progression.  Certain  pictures 
appeal  to  certain  types  of  people,  for  no 
two  persons  think  alike  on  any  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  basis  of  all  cartoon  methods 
— talent  and  work — constitute  the  comer 
stone  of  all  art. 

Katherine  Louise  Stnith. 
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This  is  an  age  of  advertisement.  Even 
within  the  last  ten  years  a  great  advance 
(?)  has  been  made  in  the  art  of  adver- 
tising, though  much  still  remains  to  be 
done.  The  mark  (would  it  be  more  cor- 
rect to  say  the  trademark?)  toward 
which  the  true  advertiser  presses  is,  of 
course,  the  sky  advertisement,  to  which, 
though  forbidden  for  the  moment,  he  or 
his  descendants  will  without  doubt  one 
day  attain.  That  Pears  or  the  Monkey 
Brand  or  Elliman  or  some  of  their  enter- 
prising compeers  will  eventually  cover 
the  entire  dome  of  St.  Paul's  with  pic- 
torial placards  may  be  taken  for  granted 
as  merely  a  question  of  time.  The  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  the  next  generation  will 
probably  find  that  sections  of  the  inside 
of  the  dome,  if  illuminated  by  search- 
lights will  let  almost  as  well  as  the  out- 
side. Pulpit  advertisement,  we  venture 
to  prophesy,  will  prove  the  most  remu- 
nerative of  all. 

Already  every  grocer's  van  which 
promenades  our  streets  or  penetrates  to 
our  secluded  villages  is  a  mass  of  flaring 
announcements  all  paid  for  by  the  adver- 
tisers. A  new  development,  and  one 
which  in  this  season  of  agricultural  de- 
pression might  be  put  into  practise 
immediately  for  the  relief  of  the  present 
distress,  is  that  of  advertising  in  some- 
what the  same  manner  on  the  carriages 
of  our  poorer  nobility  and  landed  gentry. 
The  nobility,  especially  in  its  uppermost 
spirals,  would  command,  of  course,  a 
higher  price  than  the  mere  commoner, 
but  the  landau  of  the  country  squire 
would  not  be  without  its  market  value, 
while  a  baronet's  carriage  would  rank 
next  to  that  of  an  earl  owing  to  the  con- 
viction of  the  public  mind  as  to  the  high 
rank  of  a  baronet,  strenuously  inculcated 
by  the  society  novelist. 

All  this  as  far  as  our  own  experience 
goes  has  not  yet  been  done,  nor  have 
doctor's  broughams,  as  far  as  we  know, 
though  presenting  a  surface  admirably 
suited  to  the  purpose,  been  as  yet  utilised. 

Landscape  advertisement  is  also  still 
in  its  youth.  Snowdon,  Ben  Nevis,  and 
many  other  eminences  are  practically  un- 
employed. The  pretty  drives  near  most 
country  towns  are  also  frequently  bald  of 
any  interest  save  that  of  nature,  which 
omission  is  the  more  surprising,  because 


in  south  of  England  watering-places  the 
persons  who  drive  most  assiduously  are 
generally  invalids  who  possibly  have  not 
taken  Dinneford's  Magnesia,  or  Eno's 
Fruit  Salt,  or  Homocea,  which  touches 
the  spot,  but  who  might  do  so  to  their 
lasting  benefit  if  their  attention  were 
called  to  these  panaceas,  by  seeing  them 
nestling  among  the  primroses  in  the  steep 
banks  of  a  Devonshire  lane,  or  gleaming 
above  high  water  mark  along  the  rose  red 
cliffs  of  Torquay. 

But  when  fired  by  its  splendid  present 
we  thus  **dip  into  the  future,"  the  still 
more  splendid  future  of  the  advertising 
art,  the  brain  reels  before  the  conception 
of  the  varied  perfections  to  which  it  will 
undoubtedly  attain;  and  the  dazzled 
vision  is  fain  to  turn  for  relief  in  the 
opposite  direction  and  endeavour  to  re- 
trace this  half-grown  giant  to  his  cot, 
and  to  discover  by  reference  to  old  news- 
papers from  what  foundation  the  present 
imposing  superstructure  has  sprung. 

For  the  pictorial  or  rainbow-hued  ad- 
vertisement designed  to  catch  the  eye,  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  is,  after 
all,  but  one  feature  of  the  art.  The  whole 
columns  and  sheets  in  the  Times  and 
Morning  Post,  and  in  all  the  magazines 
and  illustrated  papers — to  say  nothing  of 
papers  published  solely  with  that  object, 
such  as  the  Matrimonial  NctlVS  and  the 
Exchange  and  Mart — show  how  enor- 
mous has  become  the  growth  of  adver- 
tisement of  every  description. 

The  task  of  retracing  an  art  to  its  in- 
fancy is  not  in  this  case  an  easy  one.  It 
depends  mainly  upon  the  testimony  of 
old  newspapers.  But  who  in  these  days 
keeps  old  newspapers  ?  And  in  past  gen- 
erations who  kept  them?  No  one,  we 
suppose,  except  the  bore  of  the  family. 
The  person  who  nowadays  writes  to  the 
Morning  Post  about  a  large  gooseberry 
or  a  wide-waisted  tree  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  or  the  advisability  of  throwing 
out  crumbs  to  "our  feathered  friends"  in 
long  frosts,  by  these  acts  lets  off  the 
steam  which  his  ancestor  spent  in  collect- 
ing newspapers  and  making  long  extracts 
from  them. 

But  the  difference  between  a  news- 
paper bore  of  to-day  and  a  newspaper 
bore  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
is  as  great  as  that  between  a  live  and  per* 
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tinaceous  fly  and  a  fly  in  amber.  We  can 
*'siiffer  gladly"  a  bore  who  lived  long 
ago,  because  he  died  long  ago.  Nay,  we 
can  perhaps  even  bless  his  memory,  for  it 
may  have  been  his  portion  in  this  life  to 
preserve  from  destruction  the  valueless 
and  uninteresting  until  it  became  in  the 
course  of  years  interesting  once  more. 
This  theory,  if  true,  presents  an  attrac- 
tive solution  of  the  hitherto  unfathomed 
mystery  of  the  existence  of  the  bore,  and 
gives  him  a  place  in  the  universal  econ- 
omy.   But  this  is  a  digression. 

Quite  recently  in  the  library  of  an  old 
country  house,  we  had  the  good  fortune 
to  light  upon  a  bulky  collection  of  old 
newspapers  made  by  a  member  of  our 
own  family,  who,  from  a  feeling  of  grate- 
ful respect,  may  surely  be  likened  to  a  fly 
in  amber.  These  newspapers*  date  from 
the  declaration  of  war  between  England 
and  Spain  in  1739,  and  cover  a  period  of 
sixteen  years — 1739  to  1755.  There  is 
also  a  whole  year  (apparently  complete) 
of  the  St,  James's  Chronicle  or  British 
Evening  Post  for  1764. 

Between  1739  and  1755  the  advertise- 
ments in  most  of  them  are  few  and 
printed  so  small  and  in  such  wavering 
lines  as  to  be  almost  illegible.  In  1755 
there  is  a  sudden  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  advertisements,  which  increase 
is  maintained. 

The  discovery  of  the  primeval  adver- 
tisement has  not,  of  course,  rewarded  our 
research.  For  we  have  not  access  to  the 
strata  wherein  we  might  at  least  dig  for 
its  remains.  The  earliest  of  any  kind 
which  we  have  been  able  to  unearth  oc- 
curs in  a  Rider's  Diary  for  1736,  which 
possibly  belonged  to  the  newspaper  col- 
lector. It  is  that  of  a  dentist.  We  give 
it  with  its  own  spelling  and  punctuation. 

"Artificial  Teeth,  set  in  so  firm,  as  to 
eat  with  them,  and  so  Exact,  as  not  to  be 

*The  London  Evening  Post,  1739-55;  the 
Daily  Post,  I74I-45;  the  Daily  Gazetteer,  1742; 
Reading  Mercury,  1743 ;  the  St.  James  Evening 
Post,  1745;  the  Whitehall  Evening  Post,  1745- 
55;  the  General  Advertiser,  1745-50;  the  Gen- 
eral Evening  Post,  1746-48;  the  Essex  Weekly 
Advertiser,  1746;  the  Westminster  Journal, 
1754-55;  the  Evening  Advertiser,  1754-55;  the 
Daily  Advertiser,  1755.  These  papers  are  in 
many  cases  incomplete  and  numbers  are  fre- 
quently missing.  It  appears  as  if  some  of 
them  had  been  taken  in  for  a  year  or  so,  then 
counter-ordered  for  another  year  and  then 
taken  in  once  more. 


distinguish'd  from  natural;  they  are  not 
to  be  taken  out  at  night  as  is  by  some 
falsely  suggested,  but  may  be  worn  years 
together :  yet  are  they  so  fitted,  that  they 
may  be  taken  out  and  put  in  by  the  Per- 
son that  wears  them  at  Pleasure,  and  are 
an  ornament  to  the  Mouth,  and  g^reatly 
helpful  to  the  Speech :  Also  Teeth  clean'd 
and  drawn  bv  John  Watts  .  .  .  Racquet 
Court,  Fleet  Street." 

The  earliest  announcements  in  this  col- 
lection of  newspapers  consist  mainly  of 
unfailing  specifics  for  noisome  "distem- 
pers." Week  after  week  the  same  rem- 
edies meet  the  eye  for  "that  Reigning 
disease  Scurvy,"  for  palsy,  for  leprosy, 
for  scrofula,  for  all  kinds  of  terrible  ail- 
ments and  skin  diseases.  Some  of  "these 
noble  drops"  we  are  informed  "darting 
almost  as  quick  as  Lightning  through  the 
whole  Human  System,"  effect  a  complete 
cure  in  one  or  more  doses.  Others  are 
recommended  to  Ladies  as  "exceeding 
pleasant  either  in  SnufF  or  a  handker- 
chief." 

Asthma,  which  we  had  imagined  was 
a  comparatively  modern  disease  (dating 
as  some  elder  persons  brought  up  on 
hand  basins  firmly  believe  from  the  intro- 
duction of  baths  into  private  families*) 
has  many  cures  advertised,  especially  a 
certain  Tobacco  which  relieves  "Asthma 
and  such  terrible  Wheesings,"  and  "is 
prepared  only  up  one  pair  of  Stairs  at  the 
Sign  of  thfc  Anodyne  Necklace." 

In  the  official  record  of  deaths  in  one 
of  these  papers  there  are  in  one  list  no 
less  than  three  ascribed  to  asthma.  But 
possibly  all  diseases  of  the  lungs  were 
considered  to  be  asthma  in  those  days ;  as 
in  our  grandmothers'  time  bronchitis, 
congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  lung^ 
were  alike  called  "a  closing  of  the  chest" 
which  generally  proved  fatal.  An  old 
lady  once  told  us  that  in  her  early  youth 
she  had  seen  a  little  cousin  playing  about 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  this  "closing,"  which 
closed  altogether  a  day  or  two  afterward 

♦We  remember  visiting  some  ten  years  ago 
at  a  country  house  which  had  not  been  altered 
since  it  had  been  refurnished  in  the  height,  of 
the  then  fashion  with  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  1745.  The  washhand  stand  with  a 
mahogany  top,  resembling  a  fitted  desk  more 
than  anything  else,  and  having  a  cream  jug;  in 
a  saucer  in  the  middle,  still  remains  a  root  of 
bitterness  in  the  memory. 
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to  the  regret  of  the  wealthy  and  affec- 
tionate parents,  who  felt  that  nothing 
could  have  been  done. 

Ladies  at  this  date  seem  to  have  suf- 
fered much  from  "the  vapours,"  for  we 
find  repeatedly  advertised  "The  most 
noble  smelling  Bottle  in  the  world  .  .  . 
which  Smelled  to,  momentarily  fetches 
the  most  dismal  fainting  or  swooning 
Fits,  and  makes  chearful  although  never 
so  sad."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  this  panacea  may  also  "be  taken  in- 
wardly." 

Old  patent  medicines  certainly  had  one 
advantage  over  their  numerous  descend- 
ants—namely, that  they  could  almost 
invariably  be  applied  externally  as  well 
as  internally,  no  doubt  with  equal  suc- 
cess. 

An  "incomparable  tooth  powder"  as- 
serts that  it  needs  no  recommendation, 
"its  own  virtues  being  sufficient ;  nor  did 
we  ever  seek  for  a  patient ;  for  as  they  say 
Good  Wine  needs  no  Bush."  As  might 
be  expected,  however,  a  long  panegyric 
follows  this  dignified  preamble. 

We  hear  in  the  years  between  1739  and 
1764  of  many  drugs  "which  prepare  the 
body  for  the  small  pox,"  but  not  till  1764 
do  we  arrive  at  a  doctor's  advertisement 
of  inoculation.* 

"Persons  of  either  sex  and  children  are 
inoculated,  attended,  and  provided  with 
everything  necessary  in  neat  and  sep- 
arate apartments  ...  at  Five  Guineas 
apiece.  The  expense  attending  this 
operation  when  performed  at  home  or  in 
private  lodgings  has  hitherto  reduced 
persons  of  moderate  circumstances  to  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  going  into  an. 
hospital,  or  being  deprived  of  this  salu- 
tary Practice." 

In  a  later  advertisement  on  the  same 
subject  a  doctor  assures  the  public  that 
many  of  his  patients  had  actually  quite 
recovered  "in  a  month." 

Miserably  few  and  far  between,  ac- 
cording to  present  ideas,  are  the  adver- 
tisements of  ladies'  dress.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  partly  owing  to  the  class  of 
newspaper  through  which  we  have  been 

^  *  In  1841  the  Vaccination  Act  made  the  prac- 
tice of  inoculating  with  smallpox  virus  unlaw- 
ful in  Enjjland.  In  185;}  another  act  was  passed 
with  a  view  of  rendering  the  practice  of  vac- 
cination compulsory.  This  was  further 
amended  by  the  Act  of  1867.  That  of  1871  adds 
one  or  two  new  provisions.  See  Chambers's 
Encyclopadia. 


looking.  If  some  back  numbers  of  the 
Lady's  Magazine  advertised  in  these 
papers  could  be  procured,  a  quantity  of 
dress  announcements  might,  perhaps,  be 
discovered.  One  catches  the  eye  by  its 
heading  in  large  print, 

"To  accommodate  the  Ladies." 
Alexander  Middleton  makes  "all  sorts  of 
Stays,  Jumps,  and  Slips  with  easy  and 
agreeable  Shape  ...  all  Tabby  or  Sattin 
at  liiis.    Half  Tabby  i£  6s." 

A  side  light  is  thrown  on  this  interest- 
ing subject  by  advertisements  of  theft, 
such  as  the  following : 

"Whereas  a  fresh  colour'd  Man  in  a 
Snuff  colour'd  Coat  went  up  three  pair 
of  Stairs  at  the  house  of  Mr  Thorn  with- 
out asking  any  questions,  and  took  from 
thence  a  pair  of  Stays  Tabby  before, 
Callemanco  behind,"  and  several  other 
equally  domestic  articles  for  which  a  re- 
ward is  offered. 

Whenever  an  advertiser  oflfers  a  re- 
ward for  a  lost  or  stolen  article  he  always 
thoughtfully  adds,  "and  no  questions 
ask'd,"  whether  it  is  in  the  case  of  "a 
little  Shag  dog,"  or  a  pointer  having 
"one  of  his  Short  Ribs  at  the  Right  Side 
broke  which  Sticks  out ;  his  Tail  about  a 
handful  and  answers  to  the  name  of 
Puro,"  or  a  pet  the  loss  of  which  might 
almost  appear  to  be  a  blessing,  "partly  of 
the  Cur  kind  and  inclinable  to  be  mangy," 
or  even  of  "a  large  Silver  tea  kettle  and 
lamp,  the  Top  left  behind."  Whatever 
the  article  may  be,  the  owner  promises  on 
its  restoration  to  ask  no  questions. 

Horse-stealing  appears  to  have  been 
much  more  frequent  then  than  now  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  continual  advertise- 
ments for  very  inferior  animals,  such  as  a 
Brown  Mare  with  "a  hole  in  her  near 
Shoulder  and  a  slit  in  her  near  ear." 
(Where  was  Miss  Cobbe,  or  at  least  Miss 
Cobbe's  great-aunt?)  Or  another  with 
"his  legs  pretty  hairy  and  thick;"  or  a 
"Grey  Roan  Mare  seven  years  old  next 
grass,  a  bob  tail  that's  been  nick'd  and 
bends  in  the  middle,  the  hair  worn  in  the 
girth  place  almost  to  the  skin." 

One  horse-stealer  is  described  as  hav- 
ing "a  pale  complexion,  and  a  more  than 
common  rising  upon  a  largish  nose;" 
Vhich  graphic,  if  unflattering  description, 
seems  to  have  led  to  his  conviction,  for 
the  advertisement  does  not  appear  again. 
A  very  large  number  of  book  adver- 
tisements appear  regularly,  especially  of 
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the  religious  pamphlet  description,  such 
as  "A  sober  appeal  to  a  Turk  or  an  In- 
dian concerning  the  plain  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture relating  to  the  Trinity." 

The  first  advertisement  of  Pamela  is 
quickly  followed  by  a  skit  called  "Anti- 
Pamela."  As  one  looks  down  the  list  of 
new  books  one  is  struck  by  the  very  small 
percentage  of  novels  or  stories  of  any 
kind.  Happy  the  novelist  who  lived  in 
those  days! 

Prints  from  Hogarth's  pictures  are 
frequently  advertised,  sometimes  in  a 
manner  happily  obsolete  now.  "New 
print.  Taste  in  High  Life  from  an  in- 
comparable picture  of  Mr.  Hogarth's — 
proving  beyond  contradiction  that  the 
present  polite  assemblies  of  Drums 
Routs  etc.  are  Meer  Exoticks;  and  the 
supporters  of  such  a  parcel  of  Insects." 

Of  children's  books  we  have  found  but 
one  mention— one  mention  in  sixteen 
years — and  of  toys  only  one : 

"The  very  finest  Dutch  toys  as  not  to 
be  imagin'd  Unless  a  Lady  with  little 
Masters  and  Misses  were  to  see  them." 

Only  two  advertisements  of  Almanacs 
have  been  discovered.  That  for  1741 
"For  Families.  Quite  different  from  any 
Almanack  ever  yet  published  since  Al- 
manacks first  began,"  and  another  for 
1748,  "Containing  those  things  through- 
out the  year  which  all  the  common  Al- 
manacks ought  to  mention,  yet  none  of 
them  speak  a  word  of."  This  advertiser 
is  evidently  culpably  ignorant  of  Rider's 
Diary,  which  twelve  years  earlier,  in 
1736,  offers  masses  of  information  and 
advice  to  the  reader.  In  January  he  is 
advised  not  to  use  Physick,  but  to  drink 
White  Wine  fasting  "for  the  best  Physick 
is  warm  Diet,  warm  Clothes,  and  a  merry 
honest  Wife."  In  February  "Slimy  Fish, 
Milk  and  the  like,  that  do  oppilate  and 
stop  the  Liver  and  Veins  .  .  .  are  to  be 
eschewed  as  Enemies  to  Health,"  and 
so  on.  These  invaluable  hints  for  every 
month  of  the  year  as  to  the  preservation 
of  health  are  mixed  with  directions  as  to 
sowing  and  pruning  and  the  treatment  of 
live  stock.  At  the  end  of  the  Diary  is  a 
"True  and  Plain  Description  of  the 
High-Ways  in  England  and  Wales,"  a 
"Table  of  the  Moveable  Fairs,"  "The  ex- 
act Dimensions  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  of  Garnsey  etc. 
Beer  Measure,  Ale  Measure,"  "A  Table 
of  Kings,"  and  "The  Hour  and  Minute  of 


High  Water  at  London-Bridge  every 
day,"  besides  "A  Computation  of  the 
most  Remarkable  passages  of  The  Times 
from  the  Creation  to  this  present  year 
1736,"  among  which  we  notice  with  in- 
terest the  building  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem and  that  of  the  bridge  from  Ful- 
ham  to  Putney. 

Directly  the  war  begins,  constant  are 
the  advertisements  of  officers  for  desert- 
ers from  their  regiments.  Thomas  At- 
kins, if  we  may  judge  by  the  description 
of  his  outward  man  when  he  was  miss- 
ing, was  not  such  an  imposing  looking 
creature  as  his  namesake  of  to-day.  He 
was  generally  described  as  marked  with 
the  smallpox  or  "pock  fretten,"  and  fre- 
quently as  having  a  stoop,  and  still  more 
frequently  as  having  a  "west,"  or  "sty," 
or  "blemish"  in  his  eye,  or  having  "ten- 
der eyes."  He  almost  always  deserted  in 
a  "gristle"  or  "bob  wig."  Once  indeed 
he  is  described  as  having  "Slink  Black 
hair,"  but  this  is  an  exception. 

Side  by  side  with  the  rewards  for  de- 
serters appear  numerous  advertisements 
of  the  sale  of  Spanish,  and  later  on  of 
French  boats,  sloops,  and  register  ships 
and  their  cargoes,  many  of  them  of  the 
richest  description  captured  in  the  Elast 
Indies.  Commodores  Bamett  and  War- 
ren, while  protecting  our  trade  in  1744, 
took  many  richly  laden  prizes,  some  of 
which  perhaps  found  their  way  into  these 
narrow  columns,  with  a  wood-cut  of  a 
ship  in  full  sail  to  draw  attention  to  them 
— one  of  the  few  illustrated  forms  of  ad- 
vertisement we  have  been  able  to  find.* 

Advertisements  for  servants  are  of  the 
greatest  rarity.  One  of  the  very  few  is 
for  "A  Gardener  that  can  on  Occasion 
drive  a  Coach  and  look  after  horses." 
And  another  is  that  of  a  gardener  seek- 
ing a  place,  who,  besides  gardening,  "can 
also  place  Wheat  Sheaves  in  Shocks  in 
the  Harvest  Field." 

There  are,  however,  a  considerable 
number  of  advertisements  for  servants 
and  apprentices  who  have  "eloped  from 
their  masters."  One  such,  a  certain 
William   Swaine,    is   described   as    "red 

♦In  1746  the  English  took  no  less  than  143 
French  and  Spanish  vessels,  and  in  1748  "wc 
seized  472  French  and  98  Spanish  vessels. 
English  gains  on  the  French  prizes  seem  to 
have  been  considerably  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  were  insured  in  England, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  Spanish  ships.  r^^^^^^T^ 
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haired  of  a  down  look,  his  hands  thick 
and  very  full  of  warts."  He  is  strongly 
suspected  of  having  assisted  his  elope- 
ment by  laying  his  uncomfortable  hands 
on  a  large  sum  of  money,  including  "a 
three  pound  twelve  shilling  piece."  What 
a  monster  of  inconvenience  such  a  coin 
must  have  been!  At  any  rate  in  these 
days  nothing  worse  has  to  be  encoun- 
tered than  an  execrable  but  compara- 
tively harmless  five-shilling  piece,  the 
value  of  which,  when  there  is  any  ques- 
tion of  change  is,  we  must  confess,  a 
painful  strain  on  the  mathematical  pow- 
ers. 

Another  of  these  eloping  apprentices 
who  was  "of  a  very  deep  red  dull  coun- 
tenance" .  .  .  "wore  and  carried  away  two 
coats  and  two  Pair  of  Breeches,"  which, 
as  his  flight  was  in  mid-winter,  shows 
that  he  was  not  so  dull  as  he  looked.  Yet 
another  "wears  his  own  black  hair  and  a 
little  deform'd  in  his  legs." 

Certainly  apprentices  in  those  days,  at 
least  those  that  ran  away,  seem  to  have 
been  singularly  ill-favoured,  but  possibly 
their  masters  saw  them  without  illusion 
after  their  departure  not  empty-handed. 

A  few  black  servants  are  advertised 
for  as  having  run  away.  The  advertiser 
in  one  case  evidently  feels  that  the  iden- 
tification of  a  certain  "negro  man"  is  a 
subject  to  be  approached  with  some 
delicacy,  since  "the  colour  of  his  Qothes 
is  imknown,  as  he  absconded  in  the  night 
without  his  Clothes." 

Many  also  are  the  advertisements  of 
losses  of  money  and  property  through- 
footpads,  whether  it  be  "a  lusty  young 
fellow  who  wore  his  own  hair"  or  "a 
pock  fretten  man  in  a  pair  of  everlasting 
Breeches;"  or  on  Wimbledon  Common 
"a  tall  man  in  a  blue  Frock  and  a  light 
Bob  wig  on  a  bay  Horse  with  a  Swish 
tail  and  look'd  like  a  genteel  galopping 
hunter." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  numerous 
persons  who  were  robbed  seem  always  to 
have  had  time  to  observe  every  feature  of 
their  assailant,  and  every  detail  of  his 
apparel,  from  the  lining  of  his  waistcoat 
to  the  wearing  of  his  hair,  and  from  the 
"setting  a  good  tail"  of  his  horse  to  the 
other  end  of  the  animal,  whether  it  were 
"rode  with  a  Pelham  bit." 

Here  is  an  advertisement  for  a  warrant 
against  a  certain  Jesse  Boreham,  sus- 
pected of  having  stolen  from  the  Rev, 


Mr.  John  Mayonnet  "a  large  silver  sauce- 
pan, a  parcel  of  Silver  Pennys"  and  other 
necessaries  of  a  clerical  establishment. 
The  said  Boreham  is  "genteely  made, 
but  stooping  in  his  gate,  makes  him  ap- 
pear round  shoulder'd,  his  legs  are  long, 
and  he  has  a  remarkable  Jirk  in  his  Walk, 
his  face  rather  pale  than  fresh  coloured 
with  a  dark  Mark  on  one  side  of  his  Neck 
resembling  Dirt." 

Announcements  of  racing  and  cock- 
fighting  recur  regularly.  Easter  Monday 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  day  for  "a 
match  of  Cocks"  at  lo  guineas  a  battle. 
An  advertisement  for  races  on  Bicton's 
Heath,  near  Shrewsbury,  April,  1755, 
ends  with  "There  will  be  assemblies  each 
night  at  The  Raven,  and  Cocking  as 
usual." 

Packs  of  hounds  are  occasionally  ad- 
vertised for  sale  "used  to  hunt  both  Fox 
and  hare." 

The  number  of  "Sash'd  houses"  to  let 
or  to  be  sold  is  by  far  the  largest  item  in 
the  advertising  columns.  They  always 
boast  one  or  more  dovecotes,  well  stock'd 
fish  ponds,  and  occasionally  "there  is  also 
a  good  pew  in  the  Church  belonging  to 
it." 

Of  schools  or  seminaries  there  are  but 
few  mentions.  Occasionally  we  come 
upon  one  such  as  that  of  Mrs.  Young 
who  takes  young  ladies  "in  a  handsome 
sash'd  House.  .  .  .  The  young  ladies  to 
pay  12  pounds  per  year.  The  Entrance 
one  guinea,  and  a  new  silver  spoon." 

As  we  turn  over  the  yellow  pages  of 
the  London  Evening  Post  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  the  Morning  Post  of  to-day 
has  not  imitated  it  in  one  particular — 
namely,  that  of  mentioning  the  fortune  of 
the  bride  in  the  announcements  of  mar- 
riage. "Mr  So  and  So  to  Miss  So  and 
So,  a  young  lady  of  great  merit  and 
iSoo£  fortune."  This  good  old  custom 
has,  unfortunately,  become  obsolete. 

The  want  of  a  Matrimonial  News 
seems  to  have  pressed  heavily  on  the  un- 
married in  the  days  of  which  we  have 
been  writing.  There  are  several  adver- 
tisements for  wives  which  show  how  that 
courageous  newspaper  has  met  in  our 
own  day  a  long  and  deeply  felt  want  of 
our  ancestors.  "A  gentleman,"  we  read, 
"nearer  the  age  of  60  than  Fifty"  is  on 
the  lookout  for  a  second  wife  "answer- 
able to  his  years."  He  requires  that  she 
should  be  "of  a  Behaviour  to  do  Dignity 
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at  the  Table,  and  in  the  House  of  a  man 
of  fortune;  of  a  chearful  disposition, 
without  any  deformity  in  her  Person: 
Her  age  impHes,  that  no  external  Beau- 
ties are  required  but  .  .  .  she  must  be 
plump,  not  liagged  and  lean." 

As  we  close  these  notes  a  report 
reaches  us  which  shows  that,  even  while 
these  short  pages  were  being  written,  an- 
other bound  was  being  made  in  the 
direction  of  expansion  on  the  part  of  the 
professional  bounder — we  mean  adver- 
tiser. 

We  hear  (not  on  authority,  therefore 
possibly  correctly)  that  the  white  cliffs  of 
Albion  are  no  longer  to  be  left  out  in  the 
cold  as  "spaces  to  let."  Possibly  before 
these  lines  find  their  way  into  print  that 
landmark  of  English  eyes  .and  hearts  will 
be  transformed  into  a  belt  of  advertise- 
ments which,  we  understand,  will  at 
night  be  writ  in  fire. 

In  the  next  war  which  the  arrogance  of 


other  nations  forces  upon  us,  we  can 
imagine  as  our  hospital  ships  near  our 
shores  how  the  sorely  wounded  soldier 
will  say  to  the  comrade  who  supports 
him: 

"I'm  goin'  fast,  Bill.  Is  Lemco  in  sight 
yet?" 

"No,  old  chap,  it  ain't." 

"Have  we  passed  Labbv's  Lip  Salve?" 

"Not  yet." 

While  on  the  bridge  the  burly  captain 
peers  into  the  night  and  says,  "Dash  my 
starry  topsails  if  we  aren't  out  of  our 
course." 

"No,  sir,"  says  the  attendant  bo' sun, 
"that's  Keating's  Cough  Lozenges  a- 
showing  up  on  our  lee  now." 

Ah!  happy  island  where  the  shout  of 
the  advertiser  already  re-echoes  in  our 
drawing-rooms,  and  will  shortly  g^eet 
the  homing  Briton  from  afar  across  the 
waves. 

Mary  Cholmondeley. 


STREET  MUSIC 

O  how  the  dance-tune  trips  it  through  the  street. 
Making  steps  rhythmic,  blood  the  lustier  beat  I 
Throwing  a  thought  of  love  and  holiday 
Into  the  midst  of  Trade's  most  prosy  way. 

I^ook  yonder :  it  is  but  an  aged  crone 
Crouched  in  a  corner,  wrinkled  and  alone, 
Half-dazed,  who  feeby  grinds  an  organ  small. 
Craving  scant  pence  and  sun — and  that  is  all. 

As  soon  I'd  think  to  hear  a  gargoyle  sing, 

A  death-mask  speak  a  lyric  word  of  spring, 

As  yonder  hag  fill  all  the  drowsy  air 

With  music  making  Life  alert  and  fair. 
***** 

Yet  hark,  again  the  strain,  the  waltz-tune  glad. 
The  sudden  rapture,  the  abandon  mad, 
From  a  bleared  woman,  sick  and  old  and  sad  I 

Richard  Burton, 
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SEVEN  BOOKS  OF  SOME  IMPORTANCE 


The  Blashfields'  "Italian  Cities."* 

The  only  possible  plea  on  which  the 
average  writer  can  speak  of  Italy  is  that 
of  having  lit  on  some  unnoticed  place, 
some  unrecorded  phase  of  art,  some  de- 
tail insignificant  enough  to  have  dropped 
out  of  the  ever-growing  catalogue  of  her 
treasures.  For  the  privilege  of  adding 
one  more  foot-note  to  those  glowing 
pages,  the  lover  of  Italy  will  wade  pa- 
tiently through  much  vague  theorising 
and  feeble  rhetoric;  biit  the  author  who 
comes  forward  with  a  book  on  the  great 
land-marks — who  boldly  heads  his  chap- 
ters with  immortal  names — ^must  expect 
to  be  measured  by  another  standard.  He 
who  has  anything  to  say  about  Rome, 
Florence  or  Siena  must  justify  himself 
by  saying  it  extraordinarily  well. 

This  condition  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blashfield 
have  admirably  fulfilled  in  their  two  vol- 
umes on  Italian  Cities.  They  have 
brought  to  their  task,  in  addition  to  ex- 
act technical  knowledge,  that  imagina- 
tive sensibility  not  often  combined  with 
it ;  and  these  qualities  have  been  merged 
and  mellowed,,  as  it  were,  in  a  long 
familiarity  with  Italian  life  and  speech. 
In  these  days  of  "superficial  omni- 
science" few  writers  can  show  such  an 
equipment,  and  those  who  have  it  do  not 
always  know  how  to  use  it.  The  com- 
mand of  a  vivid  and  flexible  prose  has 
enabled  the  authors  of  Italian  Cities  to 
present  their  results  in  the  most  interest- 
ing book  of  Italian  impressions  that 
has  appeared  in  English  since  Symonds's 
volumes.  To  the  most  superficial  reader 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blashfield's  pages  must  be 
full  of  charm;  and  to  one  familiar  with 
the  aspect  of  Italy,  and  knowing  some- 
thing of  its  artistic  and  political  past, 
they  possess  the  varied  suggestion  which 
characterises  the  country  itself.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  the  most  remarkable  quality 
of  the  book  is  the  skill  with  which 
various  tastes  are  taken  into  account,  with 
which  the  claims  of  erudition  and  emo- 
tion,   of    historic    exactness    and    poetic 

♦Italian  Cities.  By  E.  and  E.  W.  Blashfield. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  2  vols. 
$400. 


fancy,    are    fused    into    a    homogeneous 
"sensation"  of  Italy.     To  compare,  for 
instance,    the    analogy    drawn    between 
Saint  Francis  and  Epictetus,  in  the  chap- 
ter on  Assisi,  with  the  charming  little 
genre  picture  of  a  visit  to  the  nuns  of 
Cortona  gives  some  idea  of  the  flexibility 
of  view  that  has  enabled  the  authors  to 
survey  so  many  aspects  of  their  subject. 
Equally  striking  in  its  way  is  the  sombre 
record  of  the  great  siege  of  Siena,  ex- 
tracted with  masterly  conciseness  from 
the    pages    of    Brantome    and    Monluc, 
while  the  curiously  graphic  picture  of 
the  Perugia  of  to-day  is  like  some  raised 
topographical    map    in    its    vivid    and 
minute  precision.    It  was  to  be  expected 
that  in  their  study  of  Italy  the  main  in- 
terest of  the  authors  should  centre  in  her 
art.     The  impartiality  with  which  they 
have  traced  the  successive  manifestations 
of  this  art  may  be  observed  from  the 
opening  pages  on  the  Byzantine  crafts- 
men to  those  in  which  Correggio,  the 
painter's  painter,  is  discussed  with  the 
same  discriminating  sympathy  as  the  un- 
known  artists   who  lined  the  tomb  of 
Galla  Placidia  with  mosaics  "blue  as  the 
heart  of  a  sapphire."    Such  catholicity  of 
judgment   has   not   always   marked   the 
English  or  American  art-critic,  and  the 
present  work  doubtless  owes  something 
of  its  artistic  balance  to   the  technical 
competence  of  one  of  the  authors.    Some 
of  the  happiest  of  the  reflections  with 
which  it  abounds  are  drawn  from  this 
professional  experience.    The  analysis  of 
the  early  Sienese  school  of  painting  con- 
tains, for  example,  an  admirably  drawn 
contrast  between  the  critical  standpomt 
of  artist  and  amateur.    "The  inarticulate 
work  of  art,"  the  authors  say,  "appeals  to 
the  critic :  he  'discovers*  it,  pleads  for  it, 
reveals  it.    Indeed,  he  soon  ceases  to  see 
it  objectively,  and  it  often  appeals  to  him 
only  through  the  medium  whiclr  his  own 
fancy  has  created.     Why  has  so  much 
been   written   about   Botticelli,   so   little 
about  Donatello?    Why  is  Simone  Mar- 
tini more  stimulating  to  eloquence  than 
Veronese?      Because  .   .   .  the  master- 
craftsmen  need  no  apologists  and  oflFer  no 
handle  to  facile  criticism.  .  .  .  Finally,  to 
analyse  or  define  the  enduring  charm  of 
a   world-famous   picture   is  a   form   of 
mental   exercise;  to   rhapsodise  over  a 
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Sano  di  Pietro  or  a  Matteo  Giovanni  .  .  . 
an  inexpensive  form  of  mental  dissipa- 
tion." Words  of  gold,  which,  omitting 
the  specific  reference  to  painting,  might 
well  be  written  up  in  every  critic's  lab- 
oratory. 

Felicity  in  summing  up  a  series  of  de- 
ductions or  impressions  is  in  fact  char- 
acteristic of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blashfield^s 
book.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  a 
better  way  of  defining  Mantegna's  talent 
than  to  say  that  he  resolved  the  almost 
impossible  proposition  of  achieving 
grandeur  without  simplicity?  Another 
telling  phrase  defines  one  of  the  least- 
understood  exigencies  of  decorative 
painting:  "When  he  [the  decorative  ar- 
tist] can  draw  and  paint  every  detail  of 
his  subject,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  he 
suppress  judiciously;  for  a  man  may  leave 
out  intelligently  only  what  he  has  entirely 
possessed."  Equally  effective,  but  with 
the  quite  different  quality  of  metaphori- 
cal aptness,  is  the  definition  of  the  axioms 
of  Epictetus  as  possessing  "the  noble 
nudity  of  antique  marbles;"  or  the  de- 
scription of  the  mosaics  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  when  the  imagery  of  paganism 
was  being  remodelled  for  Christian  use, 
and  "as  in  these  same  mosaics  the  Magi 
bring  g^fts  to  the  Mother  of  God,  so  each 
dethroned  goddess  pays  tribute  to  the 
new  Queen  of  Heaven." 

To  those  who  love  the  mere  visible 
.  Italy,  irrespective  of  her  latent  appeals  to 
the  imagination,  the  descriptive  touches 
scattered  through  the  book  will  have  a 
special  charm.  None  who  know  Mantua 
can  fail  to  appreciate  the  delicately-pen- 
cilled vignette  with  which  the  chapter 
on  that  city  opens;  and  how  vividly  is 
Siena  called  to  sight  in  the  passage  begin- 
ning: "We  have  seen  the  city  in  many 
phases:  under  black  clouds,  with  hail- 
stones shining  in  stormy,  struggling  sun- 
shine against  the  sculptures  of  the  Fonte 
Gaia  .  .  .  and  set  like  a  town  in  a  missal- 
border  against  a  still,  flat,  blue  back- 
ground of  sky" !  The  sureness  of  touch 
with  which  the  writers  have  differentiated 
the  outer  aspect  of  the  cities  they  depict, 
so  that  each  stands  forth  in  individual 
outline  and  colour,  must  convince  even 
readers  unacquainted  with  Italy  that 
their  descriptions  are  the  result  of  per- 
sonal impressions,  and  not  of  any  pre- 
conceived literary  or  artistic  ideal.  The 
whole  book,  in  fact,  has  this  quality  of 


spontaneous  observation  and  reflection, 
of  having,  in  the  French  phrase,  been  felt 
rather  than  filtered  through  other  sen- 
sibilities. 

"Here  in  Italy,"  our  authors  cry, 
"where  the  civilisations  overlie  one  an- 
other, and  where  history  is  piled  strata 
upon  strata,  we  are  perforce  obliged  to 
limit  our  impressions;"  and  so  with  an 
estimate  of  their  book :  it  is  impossible  to 
trace  the  innumerable  threads  of  sugg^es- 
tion  branching  off  from  every  subject  on 
which  they  touch.  To  have  placed  these 
threads  in  their  readers'  hands,  to  have 
started  them  afresh  on  the  endless  quest 
of  knowledge  and  beauty,  is  to  have  ful- 
filled in  a  noble  sense  Montesquieu  *s 
definition  of  a  great  thought:  "C'est 
lorsqu'  on  dit  une  chose  qui  en  fait  voir 
un  grand  nombre  d*  autres."  As  faithful 
lovers  of  Italy,  this  is  doubtless  the  end 
the  authors  would  most  wish  to  have  at- 
tained. 


Edith  Wharton, 


II. 


Maeterlinck's  "Life  of  the  Bee."* 

To  read  M.  Maeterlinck's  exquisitely 
poetical  rendering  of  the  life  of  the  bee  is 
to  find  a  new  delight  in  summer,  a  new 
interest  in  the  myriad  flowers  sown 
broadcast  over  the  warm  bosom  of  na- 
ture, and  an  ever  increasing  wonder  at  the 
marvellously  adjusted  laws  which  gov- 
ern even  the  smallest  of  her  creatures. 
From  being  an  intangible,  indolently  ac- 
cepted part  of  the  summer  stir  and  joy- 
ousness,  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  bee  seek- 
ing the  quivering  soul  of  the  flower  has 
gained  a  new  meaning  for  us,  and  we 
find  ourselves  looking  as  eagerly  for  the 
truth  and  standing  as  thoughtfully  be- 
fore the  baffling  unknown  as  the  author 
himself.  In  his  inimitable  way  he  speaks 
of  the  bees  giving  their  honey  and  sweet- 
smelling  wax  to  man. 

But  more  precious  still  is  their  summoning 
him  to  the  joy  of  the  beautiful  months;  for 
events  in  which  the  bees  take  part  happen 
only  when  skies  are  pure,  at  the  winsome 
hours  of  the  year  when  flowers  keep  holiday. 
They  are  the  soul  of  the  summer,  the  clock 
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whose  dial  records  the  moments  of  plenty; 
they  are  the  untiring  wing  on  which  delicate 
perfumes  float;  the  guide  of  the  quivering 
light- ray,  the  song  of  the  slumberous,  lan- 
guid air ;  and  their  flight  is  the  token,  the  sure 
and  melodious  note,  of  all  the  myriad,  fragile 
joys  that  are  born  in  the  heat  and  dwell  in  the 
sunshine.  They  teach  us  to  tune  our  ear  to 
the  softest,  most  intimate  whisper  of  these 
good,  natural  hours. 

He  goes  on  to  explain  the  life  of  the 
bee  in  all  its  details,  beginning  with  the 
awakening  from  the  deep  sleep  of  winter, 
when  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  murmur 
glad  tidings  of  nectar  lying  limpid  in  the 
hearts  of  the  first  venturesome  flowers,  to 
the  prudent  forethought  for  the  winter 
which  results  in  the  massacre  of  the  idle, 
gluttonous  males,  who  "comfort  them- 
selves in  the  hive  as  did  Penelope's  lovers 
in  the  house  of  Ulysses."  He  tells  of  the 
foundation  of  the  hive,  the  building  of  the 
waxen  city,  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual 
for  the  prosperity  of  that  city,  and  the 
habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  tribe. 

It  comes  to  pass  with  the  bees  as  with  most 
things  in  this  world;  we  remark  some  few  of 
their  habits;  we  say  they  do  this,  they  work 
in  such  and  such  fashion,  their  queens  are 
born  thus,  their  workers  are  virgin,  they 
swarm  at  a  certain  time.  And  then  we  im- 
agine that  we  know  them,  and  ask  nothing 
more.  We  watch  them  hasten  from  flower  to 
flower,  we  see  the  constant  agitation  within 
the  hive;  their  life  seems  very  simple  to  us, 
and  abounded,  like  every  other  life,  by  the 
instinctive  cares  of  reproduction  and  nour- 
ishment. But  let  the  eye  draw  near  and  en- 
deavour to  see,  and  at  once  the  least  phenom- 
enon of  all  becomes  overpoweringly  complex; 
we  are  confronted  by  the  enigma  of  destiny, 
will,  aim,  means,  causes;  the  incomprehensible 
organisation  of  the  most  significant  act  of  life. 

A  swarm  of  bees  has,  heretofore,  been 
to  our  careless  eyes,  we  regret  to  say, 
merely  a  mass  of  tiny,  reddish-brown 
"creatures  clustering  around  and  protect- 
ing their  queen  as  they  leave  the  over- 
crowded hive  to  find  a  new  dwelling. 
We  have  not  realised  that  they  are  leav- 
ing the  fruition  of  their  labours  for  fu- 
ture generations  to  enjoy,  nor  the  pro- 
digious perils  which  attend  their  mighty 
adventure.  But  with  our  sight  clarified 
by  Maeterlinck's  loving  observations,  the 
unwonted  agitation  of  the  scurrying  bees 


which  finally,  one  by  one,  enlarge  the  mo- 
tionless mass  hanging  from  some  nearby 
limb,  bears  another  aspect.  We  know 
that  it  is  "the  ecstasy  of  the  perhaps  un- 
conscious sacrifice  the  god  has  ordained ; 
it  is  the  festival  of  honey,  the  triumph  of 
the  race,  the  victory  of  the  future;  the 
one  day  of  joy,  of  forgetfulness  and  folly ; 
the  only  Sunday  known  to  the  bees.*' 
Most  marvellous  of  all  is  what  the  author 
terms  the  "spirit  of  the  hive" — that  feel- 
ing which  permeates  and  pervades  the 
entire  colony,  which  apportions  to  each 
worker  its  share  of  the  ceaseless  labour, 
and  which  disposes  pitilessly  of  the  wealth 
and  the  happiness,  the  liberty  and  the  life 
of  all  this  winged  people;  and  yet  with 
discretion,  as  though  governed  itself  by 
the  sense  of  a  great  duty. 

It  is  not  like  the  special  instinct  that 
teaches  the  bird  to  construct  its  well-planned 
nest,  and  then  seek  other  skies  when  the  day 
for  migration  returns.  Nor  is  it  a  kind  of 
mechanical  habit  of  the  race,  or  blind  craving 
for  life  that  will  fling  the  bees  upon  any  wild 
hazard  the  moment  an  unforeseen  event  shall 
derange  the  accustomed  order  of  phenomena. 
On  the  contrary,  be  the  event  never  so  mas- 
terful, the  "spirit  of  the  hive"  still  will  follow 
it,  step  by  step,  like  an  alert  and  quick-witted 
slave,  who  is  able  to  derive  advantage  even 
from  his  master's  most  dangerous  orders. 

The  chapter  on  the  Nuptial  Flight  is  a 
very  beautiful  bit  of  lyrical  description. 
It  is  a  poem  word-painted  by  a  most 
amorous  fancy,  with  the  mysteries  of  na- 
ture held  ever  before  our  curious  gaze. 

Around  the  virgin  queen  and  dwelling  with 
her  in  the  hive,  are  hundreds  of  exuberant 
males,  forever  drunk  on  honey,  the  sole 
reason  for  their  existence  being  one  act  of 
love  .  .  .  when  she  lives  in  their  midst  the 
lovers  about  her  know  not  what  she  is.  They 
seek  her  in  space,  in  the  remote  depths  of  the 
horizon,  never  suspecting  that  they  have  but 
this  moment  quitted  her,  have  shared  the  same 
comb  with  her,  have  brushed  against  her,  per- 
haps, in  the  eagerness  of  their  departure.  One 
might  almost  believe  that  those  wonderful 
eyes  of  theirs,  that  cover  their  heads  as 
though  with  a  glittering  helmet,  do  not  recog- 
nise or  desire  her  save  when  she  soars  in  the 
blue. 

In  speaking  of  the  voracious  idleness 
of  these  lovers,  every  one  of  which  re- 
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quires  the  labour  of  five  or  six  workers, 
he  says : 

But  nature  is  always  munificent  when  deal- 
ing with  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of 
love.  She  becomes  miserly  only  when  doling 
out  the  organs  and  instruments  of  labour. 
She  is  especially  severe  on  what  men  have 
termed  virtue,  whereas  she  strews  the  path  of 
the  most  uninteresting  lovers  with  innumer- 
able jewels  and  favours.  "Unite  and  multi- 
ply ;  there  is  no  other  law,  or  aim,  than  love," 
would  seem  to  be  her  constant  cry  on  all 
sides;  while  she  mutters  to  herself,  perhaps, 
"and  exist  afterward  if  you  can;  that  is  no 
concern  of  mine."  Do  or  desire  what  we 
may,  we  find  everywhere  on  our  road  this 
morality  which  differs  so  much  from  our 
own  .  .  .  they  are  the  agents  of  love,  and 
the  most  enormous,  most  useless  gifts  are  flung 
with  both  hands  into  the  abyss  of  the  future. 
Out  of  a  thousand  of  them,  one  only,  once 
in  his  life,  will  have  to  seek,  in  the  depths  of 
the  azure,  the.  presence  of  the  royal  virgin. 
Out  of  a  thousand  one  only  will  have,  for  one 
instant,  to  follow  in  space  the  female  who  de- 
sires not  to  escape.  That  suffices.  The  par- 
tial power  flings  open  her  treasury,  wildly, 
even  deliriously. 

Not  the  least  interesting  chapter  is  the 
last  one  on  *'The  Progress  of  the  Race," 
in  which  the  author  expresses  his  convic- 
tion of  the  intellect  of  the  bee  as  opposed 
to  the  assertions  of  the  entomologists, 
Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence,  who  believe 
the  wonderful  little  creatures  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  nothing  more  than  an  extraor- 
dinary instinct  so  unchanging  that  it  pre- 
cludes the  idea  of  any  capacity  for  reason- 
ing. M.  Maeterlinck  puts  forth  the  argu- 
ment that  the  evolution  of  a  species  re- 
quires many  centuries;  that  bees  have 
existed  for  many  thousands  of  years; 
that  it  is  only  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty 
years  that  they  have  been  watched ;  and 
that,  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  since 
that  time  no  apparent  change  had  oc- 
curred, it  would  not  be  right  to  assume 
that  no  change  had  taken  place  before  we 
began  our  observations.  He  continues  in 
a  long  lyrical  paean  to  the  mother  of  all 
things : 

Let  it  be  enough  that  we  note  the  persistent 
care  with  which  nature  preserves  and  fixes  in 
the  evolving  race  all  that  has  been  won  from 
the  hostile  inertia  of  matter.   She  records  each 


happy  effort,  and  contrives  we  know  not  what 
special  and  benevolent  laws  to  counteract  the 
inevitable  recoil.  This  progress,  whose  exist- 
ence among  the  most  intelligent  species  can 
scarcely  be  denied,  has  perhaps  no  aim  be- 
yond its  initial  impetus,  and  knows  not 
whither  it  goes.  But  at  least,  in  a  world 
where  nothing  save  a  few  facts  of  this  kind 
indicates  a  precise  will,  it  is  significant  enough 
that  we  should  see  certain  creatures  rising 
thus,  slowly  and  continuously;  and  should 
the  bees  have  revealed*  to  us  only  this  mys- 
terious spiral  of  light  in  the  overpowering 
darkness,  that  were  enough  to  induce  us  not 
to  regret  the  time  we  have  given  to  their  little 
gestures  and  humble  habits,  which  seem  so  far 
away  and  are  yet  so  nearly  akin  to  our  grand 
passions  and  arrogant  destinies. 

III. 

Gildersleeve's  "Greek  Syntax."* 

"Familiarity  with  the  current  of  a  lan- 
guage makes  the  student  susceptible  to 
slight  changes  unnoticed  by  those  who 
get  their  knowledge  out  of  grammars. 
which  generally  present  illustrations,  not 
proofs,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  show  any 
sense  of  proportion.  The  total  impres- 
sion of  style,  if  carefully  watched,  breaks 
itself  up  into  a  series  of  minor  impres- 
sions, and  statistic  comes  in  to  give  an 
exact  account  of  the  source  of  feeling. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  we  can  speak  of 
the  aesthetics  of  syntax."  These  words, 
printed  many  years  ago  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Philology  (III.,  194),  are 
from  the  pen  of  the  same  man  of  genius 
the  first  part  of  whose  comprehensive 
Syntax  of  Classical  Greek  was  issued 
just  before  the  century  closed.  To  an 
attentive  reader  the  words  contain  an 
epitome  of  that  method  which  for  above 
a  generation  Professor  Gildersleeve  has 
followed.  He,  indeed,  "obeys  the  voice 
at  eve  obeyed  at  prime;"  but  that  voice, 
unlike  the  voice  of  Socrates — his  d.  «- 
fiovio v~is  not  merely  apotreptic,  but 
protreptic:  it  has  steadily  impelled  Pro- 
fessor Gildersleeve  to  set  forth  with  keen 

♦Syntax  of  Classical  Greek  from  Homer  to 
Demosthenes.  First  Part.  The  Syntax  of  the 
Simple  Sentence,  Embracing  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Moods  and  Tenses.  By  Basil  Lanneau 
Gildersleeve,  with  the  co-operation  of  Charles 
William  Emil  Miller,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  New  York:  The  American  Book 
Company. 
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and  pungent  diction,  'particularly  in  the 
journal  that  he  founded  and  still  edits, 
his  feeling  and  perception  of  the  subtle- 
ties of  that  most  wonderful  instrument 
of  human  thought,  classical  Greek. 

In  the  book  before  us  Professor  Gil- 
dersleeve  deals  in  190  pages  with  the 
syntax  of  the  simple  sentence.  The  plan 
pursued  in  the  arrangement  of  the  mate- 
rial is,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  that 
followed  in  his  Latin  Grammar,  first 
published  in  1867 — the  parent  book  of 
the  modern  "Gildersleeve-Lodge."  A 
notable  feature  in  the  Syntax  is  the  large 
body  of  admirably  selected  and  clearly 
arranged  examples.  The  order  of  se- 
quence in  the  examples — ^an  order 
rigidly  observed  throughout  the  book — 
is  retrospective,  from  Demosthenes  back 
to  Homer.  Thus,  the  examples  from  the 
Attic  orators — "the  standard  of  conven- 
tional Greek" — ^are  followed  by  those 
from  Plato,  from  the  historians,  from 
the  comedians,  from  the  tragedians,  from 
the  lyric  poets  and,  finally,  from  the 
epos.  To  the  several  authors  in  each 
series  of  examples  separate  paragraphs 
are  assigned,  and  in  the  case  of  Homer 
the  examples  from  Odyssey  and  Iliad 
are  divided  in  the  same  way.  Of  course, 
one  does  not  expect  to  find  every  link  in 
the  chain  in  every  set  of  examples ;  but 
the  collection  is  one  of  singular  copious- 
ness and  completeness,  and  the  excellent 
method  of  arrangement  makes  it  very 
easy  to  use.  We  learn  from  the  preface 
that  much  here  is  due  to  the  scholarly 
skill  and  diligence  of  Professor  Gilder- 
sleeve's  pupil  and  collaborator,  Professor 
Miller. 

Of  the  467  sections  into  which  this 
first  instalment  of  the  Syntax  is  divided, 
§§  137-467,  which  deal  with  the  forms 
of  the  verbal  predicate,  voice,  tense  and 
mood,  naturally  excite  the  keenest  inter- 
est. The  earlier  sections  treat  of  nomi- 
native and  vocative,  of  the  forms  of  the 
subject,  of  the  copula  and  of  the  concord 
of  the  predicate. 

Professor  Gildersleeve's  views  on  the 
most  vital  matters  of  Greek  syntax  have 
been  consistently  and  pretty  fully  devel- 
oped and  set  forth  in  a  long  series  of 
articles  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Philology,  and  in  his  Justin  Martyr  and 
Pindar.  Much  of  this  matter  is  here 
brought  together,  with  frequent  refer- 
ences, in  a  concentrated  and  systematised 


form,  and  more  of  it  will  doubtless  ap- 
pear in  the  parts  that  are  to  follow. 
Those  that  are  familiar  with  the  master's 
work  will  seek  in  these  pages  not  so 
much  new  views  as  his  final  enunciation 
of  convictions  already  set  forth  else- 
where, and  statistic  will  give,  in  still 
greater  measure,  "an  exact  account  of 
the  source  of  feeling."  For  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  Professor  Gildersleeve  that 
his  keen  intuition  and  remarkable  feeling 
for  Greek  expression  enables  him  to 
leap  chasms  that  afterward  need  bridg- 
ing not  only  for  others,  but  for  himself. 
A  striking  instance  of  this  is  his  treat- 
ment of  ei  with  the  future  indicative. 
In  1876  he  clearly  enunciated,  so  far  as 
usage  goes,  the  very  important  distinc- 
tion in  future  conditionals  between  el 
with  the  future  indicative  and  iav  with 
the  subjunctive;  yet,  even  in  1892,  when, 
in  the  J.  H.  U.  Circulars,  No.  98, 
he  triumphantly  vindicated  his  view,  it 
is  only  in  a  footnote  that  he  mentions, 
and  without  expressing  acceptance  of  it, 
what  appears  to  be,  or  to  involve,  the 
explanation  of  the  difference  in  usage 
between  the  two  forms  of  condition. 

The  matter  of  the  Syntax  is  in  general 
of  such  high  and  uniform  excellence  as 
to  make  praise  impertinent  and  selection 
of  special  excellences  difficult.  The  pres- 
ent writer  has  been  particularly  struck 
by  the  treatment  of  the  middle  voice 
f§§  145-156)  and  by  the  treatment  of 
dv  in  general  (§§  423-467)  and  of  the 
position  of  iv  (§§  459-466).  It  is  inevi- 
table that  many  very  noteworthy  bits  of 
clear  and  concise  doctrine  should  appear 
in  smaller  type:  thus  the  matter  about 
abstract  and  concrete  (p.  21),  about  the 
use  of  the  present  (§§  200,  201),  about 
the  perfect  (§  227),  about  the  omission 
of  iv  with  the  optative  (§  450).  Sly 
humour  may  lurk  in  a  footnote,  as  in 
that  about  anticipation  and  expectation 
at  p.  147 — a  note  that  evidently  has  its 
billet.  The  striking  translations  of  many 
salient  examples  are  deserving  of  atten- 
tion and  study,  albeit  a  liking  for  Pro- 
fessor Gildersleeve's  unique  style  is 
comparable  with  a  liking  for  olives — not 
at  once  to  be  acquired  by  most  Sia,  ttjp 

But  for  all  this  excellence  and  com- 
pletenes.s,  no  one  who  had  gained  a  right 
to  an  opinion  about  Greek  syntax  would 
be   likely   to   agre^.yjig^,,^^  ^poipt^^^b 
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Professor  Gildersleeve  nor  be  likely  not 
to  note  here  and  there  what  seemed  to 
him  omissions.  The  present  writer 
misses  a  discussion  of  such  introducing 
and  identifying  substantives  of  the  first 
person  as  ^ea  KvTtptg  in  Eur.  Hipp.  2. 
So  too  something  might  be  said  at 
§  130  of  the  frequent  confusion  of  rh 
and  'TTorog:  under  §  159  nothing  is  said 
of  the  simple  genitive  of  the  agent:  in 
§  191  the  statement  that  "the  Greek  has 
no  special  form  for  the  progressive  pres- 
ent of  English"  seems  strong  in  view  of 
the  common  difference  in  formation 
between  the  present  (present  imperfect) 
and  the  so-called  second  aorist:  such  a 
use  of  the  imperfect  as  is  to  be  found  in 
Xen.  Aftab.  I.  2,  22  «al  eUe  rac  OKrjvag 
ov  ol  KiXuteg  iifwXaTTov  ("had  been 
keeping  watch")  seems  hardly  covered 
by  §  224:  the  treatment  of  the  gnomic 
forms  seems  to  waver,  and  the  examples 
of  the  "gnomic  perfect"  (§  257)  are  not 
all  of  the  same  class:  the  infinitive  as 
the  form  of  oratio  obliqua  for  impera- 
tive, hortative  subjunctive  and  pure  op- 
tative alike  might  have  been  treated  (cp. 
§  400)  :  so  too  such  present  participles 
as  l(ov  =  iXd6v  (cf.  Soph.  O.  T.  460, 
782).  Under  §  467  Aristoph.  Av.  127 
Ttoiav  Tiv*  ovv  TJdLar*  dv  oIicoTt*  dv  noXiv; 
is  most  fitly  rendered:  "What  manner 
of  city,  then,  should  you  like  best  to 
live  in?";  but  the  verse  figures  earlier 
in  the  book  (§  436)  as  an  example  of  the 
present  optative  with  av  "used  of  what 
will  be  or  what  will  prove  to  be,"  nor  is 
the  optative  with  dv  anywhere  differen- 
tiated according  to  its  approximation  to 
the  senses  expressed,  respectively,  by  the 
optative  of  PovXofiai  {kdiXo))  with  the 
infinitive  (or  iJtJco?  dv  with  the  opta- 
tive) and  the  optative  of  dvvafiai  with 
the  infinitive.  But  what  should  fairly  be 
said  of  such  an  example  as  the  one  cited 
or  of  i??sch.  Prom.  978,  where  voaoifi* 
dv  is  =:  fjdeiog  dv  voffv'ifu  or  PovXo'turjv  dv 
voffetv  ?  • 

Criticism  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
Syntax  is  disarmed  by  the  preface;  but 
one  may  be  forgiven  for  expressing 
regret  that  the  tenses  have  not  been 
treated  according  to  Aken's  scheme  of 
"Verbum  Imperfectum,"  "Verbum  Per- 
fectum"  and  "Verbum  Aoristum"  (only 
with  the  last  first),  with  respective  pres- 
ents and  preterites.  That  would  have 
brought  the  so-called   future  indicative 


(really,  it  should  seem,  a  desiderative : 
SpanjetG)  a  dpkaoi  touched  up)  into  closer 
fellowship  with  the  other  future  forms 
of  the  verb.  Shall  and  will  are  vital 
distinctions  in  English;  should  not  their 
Greek  kin  be  discriminated  as  far  as  may 
be,  even  if  Xvau  have  not  always  the 
force  of  "I  will  loose"  and  fieXXiJ  be  of 
hazy  meaning?  Terminology  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  tamper  with ;  but  it  may 
be  that  the  dwindling  band  of  youthful 
students  of  Greek  would  understand  their 
verbs  better  if  preterite  aorist,  present 
and  preterite  imperfect  and  present  and 
preterite  perfect  were  familiar  names  for 
the  forms  of  the  indicative.  The  imper- 
fect forms  were  not  always  so  curtly 
named  in  English  as  now,  and  "past 
imperfect"  appears  in  §  306  of  the  Syn- 
tax.    But  this  is  €^w  Ttfv  SpafiaTiMg. 

In  concluding  this  notice,  far  too  brief 
for  the  subject,  the  writer  would  caU 
attention  to  the  admirable  clearness  with 
which  the  book  is  printed  and  the  singu- 
lar, almost  flawless,  accuracy  of  the 
Greek  text. 

Students  of  the  classics  will  await  with 
impatience  the  appearance  of  the  other 
parts  of  Professor  Gildersleeve's  g^eat 
work,  in  which  he  is  so  ably  supported 
by  Professor  Miller,  and  will  add  to  their 
"Absit  omen!"  at  the  sombre  words  of 
the  preface  a  "Serus  in  caelum  redeas 
diuqtie  Icetus  intersis  populo  Minerva:" 

6civ6vj  afap  rd   fipoiev  avapwd^aatu   u€X?.at. 

Mortimer  Lamson  Earle. 

IV. 

Mr.  Prowse's  "Voysey."* 

Voysey  is  a  book  which  the  enlightened 
reader  will  want  to  talk  about  at  length. 
The  experienced  ones  will  recognise  the 
realism  of  the  story,  and  will  give  a  little 
start  at  some  of  the  things  which  Mr. 
Prowse  has  said,  not  because  they  are 
shocking,  but  because  they  are  so  intensely 
true.  Then,  again,  they  will  want  to  dis- 
cuss the  things  which  are  left  unwritten, 
and  to  speculate  as  to  the  probability  of 
the  ending.  But  to  the  persons  who  have 
never  known  the  real  thing,  and  who  do 
not  take  up  a  book  until  they  have  read  a 

♦Voysey.  By  R.  O.  Prowse.  New  York: 
The  MacmiUan  QpMf^^,  ^4POgle 
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present-day  advertisement  of  it,  the  story 
of  Voysey  will  fail  to  offer  even  a  pass- 
ing interest. 

Although  the  first  part  of  the  book 
drags  along  in  a  tantalising  manner,  and 
although  there  are  a  number  of  characters 
who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  story, 
the  atmosphere  is  charged  from  the  first 
with  what  is  to  be.  One  knows  that  the 
affair  between  Voysey  and  Mrs.  Detmond 
"began  from  the  beginning,"  and  that  the 
indescribable  sex-attraction  was  in  evi- 
dence at  their  first  meeting.  Voysey  is  a 
man  who  never  could  care  very  much.  In 
the  first  place,  he  ranks  personal  comfort 
above  everything  else,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  he  is  too  self-conscious.  He  is 
always  thinking  of  himself  even  in  the 
greatest  crisis  of  his  life;  of  how  things 
are  going  to  affect  him. 

Like  other  men,  he  had  had  his  friendships 
with  women,  his  intimacies  even,  harmless, 
sympathetic  little  affairs  in  the  English  man- 
ner :  little  affairs  in  which  the  dryness  of  mere 
conversation  had  been  relieved  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  personal  interest,  by  the  as- 
sumption, sometimes,  that  the  interest  might 
have  become  something  more  if  the  chances 
of  life  had  been  different;  his  friends,  for  the 
most  part,  had  been  clever  women,  and 
though  clever  women,  too,  may  have  their 
emotions,  the  intelligence  imposes  conditions 
that  have  a  chastening  effect  upon  the  im- 
pulses. He  had  too  much  lucidity  and  too 
much  passion  to  take  such  affairs  for  more 
than  they  were  worth.  He  asked  too  much  to 
be  satisfied:  he  could  do  with  little  enough  to 
be  entertained. 

He  was  afraid  of  the  dark  when  he  was 
a  little  boy,  and  he  is  afraid  of  anything 
that  will  make  him  worried  or  unhappy 
now  that  he  is  a  man.  And  this  sort  of 
man  can  never  love  very  deeply,  because 
he  is  not  willing  to  share  in  the  suffering 
and  the  responsibility.  Mrs.  Detmond 
may  be  called  almost  commonplace.  She 
is  without  distinction,  cleverness,  or  cul- 
ture, and  yet  she  has  a  strong  personality. 
In  her  stillness  (and  she  is  a  woman  who 
talks  little)  one  feels  an  "intense  sense  of 
her  being  there."  In  her  home  life  she 
appears  a  quiet,  ladylike  sort  of  person, 
and  it  is  not  until  she  is  aroused  by  the 
one  great  passion  of  her  life  that  the  real 
woman  is  revealed.  Her  husband  must 
have  been  a  pretty  baby.    In  the  story  he 


is  an  unsuispicious,  grown-up  boy,  inter- 
ested in  the  morning  paper,  the  weather, 
and  the  making  of  money;  the  type  of 
man  who  is  classed  as  husband  and  noth- 
ing more.  It  so  happens  that  Voysey  and 
Arthur  Detmond  were  at  Oxford  to- 
gether, and  it  is,  therefore,  through  the 
husband's  invitation  that  Voysey  first  vis- 
its the  Detmonds.  At  first  Voysey  and 
Mrs.  Detmond  content  themselves  with 
the  conventionalities.  But  long  before 
there  is  anything  tangible,  Voysey  fears. 
He  thinks  of  her  when  he  is  away  from 
her  and  worries  about  possibilities.  Just 
here  is  where  the  man  differs  from  the 
woman.  She  courts  danger,  and  when 
she  loves  there  is  no  analysis  and  no  fear. 
Of  course  all  men  are  not  like  Voysey. 
There  is  always  the  exceptional  man  as 
well  as  the  exceptional  woman.  How- 
ever, in  this  story  both  man. and  woman 
are  very  much  like  the  majority  of  men 
and  women,  and  they  do  what  the  major- 
ity of  men  and  women  are  tempted  to  do 
in  the  same  circumstances.  Voysey  dines 
frequently  with  the  Detmonds,  spends  a 
summer  vacation  with  them,  and  is  looked 
upon  as  a  friend  of  the  family.  It  is  some 
time  before  the  final  surrender  takes 
place,  and  it  is  Emily  who  brings  it  about. 

Her  devotion  was  a  revelation  to  him — a 
revelation  of  what  the  love  of  a  woman  may 
mean— of  how  a  woman  may  be  transformed 
by  love.  He  had  known  nothing  like  the  ten- 
derness with  which  she  enveloped  him — a 
tenderness  that  was  always  on  the  watch  to 
express  itself:  that  never  missed  the  chance  of 
a  welcome,  a  smile,  a  caress.  There  were  fine 
inventions,  fine  inspirations,  in  her  tenderness, 
she  discovered  a  thousand  small  ways  of 
enforcing  it  that  he  had  never  imagined  in  his 
prevision  of  love,  a  seduction  he  had  never 
foreseen  nor  allowed  for.  The  moment  they 
were  alone  she  was  his — and  making  him  in- 
tensely conscious  of  all  that  it  meant  to  her  to 
be  his.  In  no  one's  life  had  he  ever  taken  so 
large  a  place,  there  had  been  no  one  to  whom 
his  presence  had  ever  meant  half  so  much.  It 
was  only  as  their  intimacy  deepened  and  she 
began  gradually  to  disarm  his  mistrust,  it  was 
only  as,  without  cherishing  any  illusion  as  to 
the  nature  of  her  passion,  he  grew  to  a  per- 
ception of  how  immense  the  transforming 
power  of  that  passion  really  was,  that  he 
came  to  understand  what  love  meant  for  her. 
He  saw  that  it  meant  just  everything.  It  had 
lighted  up  the  heights  and  the  depths  for  her ; 
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it  had  revealed  deeper  places  than  he  had  ever 
believed  in;  it  was  in  the  strength  of  such  a 
love  as  this  that  a  woman  might  rise  to 
heights — even  to  heights  touched  with  glory. 

There  are  meetings  at  home,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  husband,  when  Voysey  is 
always  the  cautious  one;  then  there  are 
clandestine  meetings  in  London,  where  in 
imagination  they  become  a  part  of  the 
great  city's  darkest  side : 

And  the  city,  with  the  offer  of  its  bound- 
less opportunity,  was  their  accomplice,  the 
city  that  is  so  deep  in  complicity  with  our 
nature,  that  takes  nothing  amiss  in  the  affairs 
of  life  or  in  the  affairs  of  love,  that  seems  to 
wear  an  aspect  of  encouragement  for  every 
manifestation  of  human  experience:  the  city 
was  their  accomplice,  it  covered  them  with  its 
guilty  and  troubling  dusk,  it  was  as  if  its 
nightly  illumination  were  designed  in  honour 
of  the  consummation  of  loves  like  theirs. 

As  must  inevitably  be  the  case  in  a  love 
such  as  theirs,  they  would  be  on  the 
heiglits  one  day  and  in  the  depths  the 
next.  To  the  woman  such  love  needed  no 
justification,  but  to  the  man  the  affair, 
with  its  complex  responsibilities,  needed 
much.  After  a  misunderstanding  Emily 
would  say : 

".  .  .  When  I  am  horrid  to  you  it  is  only 
because — because  it  seems  as  if  you  didn't 
care.  I  can't  bear  it  When  I  think  that,  it 
is  as  if  something — I  don't  know  what — some- 
thing sharp — were  being  driven  into  mc — ^into 
my  brain.    I  don't  know  what  happens  to  me." 

It  is  in  these  little  touches  that  Mr. 
Prowse  shows  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  men  and  women.  He  very  rightly 
says  that  there  were  scarcely  two  days 
when  the  relations  between  Emily  and 
Voysey  could  have  been  covered  by  just 
the  same  definition ;  and  it  is  in  the  fine 
subtleties  of  his  analysis  that  the  book 
fascinates  the  reader.  There  comes  a  time 
when  Voysey  separates  himself  from 
Emily,  thinking  tliat  by  so  doing  he  can 
be  free.  But  his  imagination,  which  is  al- 
ways at  work,  deprives  him  of  the  free- 
dom which  he  has  sought. 

The  brutality  of  their  rupture  appeared  to 
him  with  a  look  that  was  scarcely  more 
odious  than  stupid:  what  in  the  world  was  a 
man's  experience  worth  if  he  couldn't  manage 


better  than  this?— how  could  a  man  manage 
much  worse  than  to  make  a  woman  suffer  in 
this  way?  He  had  lost  all  idea  that  their  sep- 
aration had  been  designed  in  her  interest  as 
well  as  his  own,  to  save  her  as  well  as  him- 
self; he  seemed  to  have  cast  her  off  merely  for 
his  own  escape;  and,  with  the  despair  of  her 
letters  ringing  in  his  ears,  the  act  looked  as 
infamous  as  that  of  the  man  who,  when  the 
ship  goes  down,  beats  a  drowning  woman 
from  a  boat. 

After  a  time  Emily  comes  to  him,  and 
as  she  makes  the  supreme  and  last  sacri- 
fice of  giving  up  her  child,  one  feels  a 
genuine  thrill.  But  Voysey  and  Emily 
never  go  away.  She  returns  home  to  find 
Arthur  lying  desperately  ill.  He  dies, 
surrounded  by  a  wife  who  has  never 
loved  him  and  by  a  friend  who  has  be- 
trayed him.  It  is  at  his  deathbed  that 
Emily  suffers  a  reaction.  There  is  a  long 
separation  when  Voysey  travels  and 
thinks. 

He  had  had  a  very  clear  vision  of  what  it 
would  mean  to  go  back:  to  go  back  to  the 
villa  and  begin  again,  to  renew  the  connec- 
tion, continue  the  story,  resume  bis  profes- 
sions, surrender  to  the  old  exactions,  the  old 
provocations,  the  old  influences,  to  live  again 
in  that  atmosphere  so  deeply  tainted.  The 
voice  of  the  past,  eloquent  in  dissuasion,  pro- 
claimed it  was  impossible  to  go  back.  And 
here,  no  doubt,  he  might  have  rested  had  he 
not,  in  sudden  variance  with  the  first,  heard 
another  voice  that  proclaimed  it  was  almost 
equally  impossible  to  go  on.  To  go  on  with- 
out her,  that  is,  to  leave  her  behind;  to  cut 
her  adrift;  to  put  back  snugly  into  port  him- 
self, and  leave  her  at  the  mercy  of  the  seas. 
Of  such  desertions  he  had  always  had  a  lively 
horror — they  are  the  grossest  form  of  be- 
trayal. There  is  always  about  them  the 
ignominy  of  flight,  the  egotism  of  the  sawwe 
qui  pent.  For  even  when  such  a  union  as 
theirs  ends  in  no  scandal  of  discovery,  no 
obvious  disaster,  no  visible  triumph  of  a  vir- 
tuous world,  it  still  leaves  a  woman  exposed 
—morally,  physically  exposed :  leaves  her  with 
children  of  moral  consequences  a  man  should 
be  man  enough  to  father,  moral  needs  he 
should  help  her  to  meet  In  passion  between 
men  and  women  the  chances  are  never  even, 
the  play  can  never  be  made  fair :  a  woman  has 
too  much  against  her:  a  man  may  put  down 
but  a  counter  or  two,  when  a  woman  plays  for 
her  soul.     For    this  reason  the    account   be- 
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tween  them  is  one  that  can  never  be  closed, 
it  is  a  page  that  can  never  be  turned.  No  man 
can  call  himself  generous  who  will  give  a 
woman  a  "past"  and  reject  all  her  claim  to  his 
future.  And  between  himself  and  Emily,  more 
than  in  most  such  cases  as  theirs,  the  balance 
was  horribly  uneven ;  she  had  given  him  every- 
thing—her faith,  her  honour,  her  love,  the 
courage  of  a  tremendous  risk,  and  in  return 
what  had  he  given  her?  .  .  .  Ah,  clearly  it  was 
his  turn  to  give,  it  was  his  turn  to  pay.  Not 
to  honour  such  a  claim  was  to  put  himself 
shamelessly  on  the  list  of  the  world's  default- 
ers— a  world  eternally  dishonest  to  women. 

But  it  is  all  too  late.  Something 
snapped  in  Emily's  brain  at  the  time  of 
her  husband's  death,  and  when  Voysey 
returns  to  her  the  great  passion  lies  dead. 

Mr.  Prowse  leaves  a  vague  impression 
at  the  last ;  the  reader  must  puzzle  it  out 
for  himself.  What,  for  instance,  had  Mr. 
Holmes  to  do  with  Emily  ?  As  a  study  in 
the  emotions,  Voysey  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  work,  and  Mr.  Prowse  should  be 
ranked  with  such  writers  as  George  Gis- 
sing  and  Mrs.  Dudeney,  both  of  whom  he 
resembles  at  times, — Gissing  in  the  type 
of  man  who  recalls  the  sorry  hero  of  In 
the  Year  of  Jubilee,  and  Mrs.  Dudeney 
in  the  subtlety  of  the  book's  emotional 
psychology. 

F,  M.  Mandeville. 


Matilde    Serao's    "Land    of    Cock- 
ayne."* 

There  is  still  ample  room  for  discus- 
sion regarding  the  relative  rank  of  Italy's 
three  leading  novelists,  Verga,  Fogazzaro 
and  d'Annunzio;  but  common  consent 
seems  to  have  decreed  that  the  fourth 
place  belongs  by  inalienable  right  to 
Matilde  Serao.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  paral- 
lel in  modern  literature  to  the  robust  and 
yet  essentially  feminine  talent  of  the  au- 
thor of  Paese  di  Cuccagna.  People  with 
a  fondness  for  making  this  sort  of  com- 
parison have  sometimes  called  her  the 
George  Sand  of  Italy ;  but,  aside  from  the 
implied  compliment,  the  phrase  has  little 
significance.  In  her  literary  training,  in 
her  views  of  life,  in  the  entire  theory  and 
practice  of  her  vocation,  she  has  little  in 

♦The  Land  of  Cockayne.  By  Matilde 
Serao.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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common  with  the  author  of  Consuelo  and 
La  Petite  Fadette.  A  far  closer  parallel 
could  be  found  in  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan, 
one  of  Spain's  chief  champions  of  Zola 
and  of  naturalism,  who,  as  a  critic,  is  the 
more  vigorous  writer  of  the  two,  but  does 
not  approach  Serao  in  power  as  a  novel- 
ist. 

As  compared  with  her  contemporaries 
in  Italy,  Signora  Serao  lacks  the  origin- 
ality of  d'Annunzio,  of  Fogazzaro  and 
even  of  Verga  with  whom  she  has  al- 
ways been  in  closest  sympathy.  Unlike 
them,  she  has  not  been  ambitious  to  found 
new  schools  of  fiction,  but  has  been  con- 
tent to  do  what  in  her  lay,  with  existing 
methods,  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  Ital- 
ian novel.  In  some  ways  she  is  the  most 
eminently  Italian  of  the  four,  the  most 
essentially  national,  in  a  broad,  represen- 
tative way.  D'Annunzio,  with  his  devo- 
tion to  art  and  to  antiquity,  with  his  in- 
volved symbolism  and  his  poetic  and 
carefully  cadenced  prose,  speaks  a  lan- 
guage and  moves  in  a  medium  quite  above 
the  heads  of  a  large  proportion  of  his 
countrymen;  while  Fogazzaro,  circum- 
scribed by  the  narrow  limits  of  his  Little 
World  of  Yesterday,  and  Verga,  keeping 
close  to  the  lives  and  the  speech  of  the 
Sicilian  peasantry,  are  too  essentially  local 
to  be  in  any  sense  representative.  Sig- 
nora Serao,  while  admitting  frankly  that 
the  local  jealousies  and  sectional  differ- 
ences of  Italy  are  still  too  strong  to  allow 
of  a  representative  national  novel,  has 
nevertheless  combined  so  skilfully  in  her 
own  work  an  intensely  local  treatment 
with  a  cosmopolitan  breadth  of  view,  that 
her  Land  of  Cockayne,  her  Riccardo 
Joanna,  her  Conquest  of  Rome,  go  a  long 
way  toward  filling  the  requirements  of  the 
Great  Italian.  Novel. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  comment  on  our 
vaunted  cosmopolitan  taste  in  literature 
that  a  writer  of  such  power  as  Serao 
should  have  remained  all  these  years 
practically  unknown  in  this  country. 
Some  of  her  short  stories  have  from  time 
to  time  gained  an  ephemeral  hearing  in 
the  pages  of  magazines  of  fiction,  and  one 
of  her  earlier  novels.  Fantasia,  appeared 
in  translation  a  few  years  ago  without  at- 
tracting any  special  notice.  There  are 
probably  today  a  good  many  readers  who 
owe  a  knowledge  of  her  name  to  the  cor- 
dial tribute  paid  her  by  d'Annunzio  in 
the  dedication  of  one  of  his  earlier  vol- 
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umes.  To  those  who  care  for  biographi- 
cal details,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  in  private  life  Matilde  Serao  is 
known  as  the  wife  of  Edouardo  Scar- 
foglio,  one  of  the  leading  journalists  of 
Naples,  and  that  she  herself  was  born  at 
Patras,  Greece,  in  1857,  where  her  father, 
also  a  journalist,  was  living  temporarily, 
having  been  one  of  the  numerous  group 
that  suffered  exile  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  Bourbon  supremacy  in 
Southern  Italy.  Her  own  experience  in 
newspaper  work  began  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Since  that  time  she  has 
been  associated  with  the  Fanfulla  of 
Rome,  the  Corriere  of  Naples,  and  several 
other  influential  papers,  and  is  now  the 
editor  of  the  Mattino  di  Napoli,  of  which 
her  husband  is  proprietor. 

In  common  with  the  majority  of  Italian 
novelists,  Serao  has  drawn  her  inspiration 
largely^  from  French  literature.  Balzac 
and  Stendhal,  Zola  and  Maupassant  and 
the  Goncourts  were  the  models  upon 
which  she  based  her  first  efforts.  The 
Rougon-Macquart  series  gave  her  the 
title  of  one  volume  and  the  theme  of  an- 
other. The  failure  of  the  Goncourts  to  do 
justice  to  the  psychology  of  a  young  girl 
in  Cherie,  formed  the  inspiration  of  her 
Romanso  della  Fanciulla;  and  La  Con- 
quista  di  Roma,  in  which  a  deputy  from 
the  south,  of  considerable  local  repute, 
comes  to  Rome,  expecting  to  take  the  city 
by  storm,  suggests  in  more  than  one  chap- 
ter a  reminiscence  of  Numa  Roumestan. 
In  recent  years  Matilde  Serao,  in  com- 
mon with  so  many  others,  has  suffered  a 
reaction  from  naturalism  and  has  inter- 
ested herself  more  extensively  with  things 
of  the  spirit.  Naturalism,  materialism, 
scepticism,  are  in  her  opinion,  convertible 
terms;  and  her  slumbering  faith  in  the 
Catholic  Church  having  been  lately  re- 
awakened by  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  she 
finds  herself  leaning  more  and  more 
toward  idealism,  mysticism  and  that  ele- 
ment of  Christian  pity  which  M.  de 
Vogiie  was  the  first  to  point  out  as  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  Russian  novel- 
ists. Yet  many  of  her  later  novels  are 
modelled  quite  frankly  upon  Bourget, 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest  French  critics 
to  express  his  appreciation  of  her,  and 
whom,  in  a  lengthy  preface  to  the  French 
version  of  her  latest  volume,  she  hails 
with  the  title  of  Master.  One  of  the  most 
characteristic   examples   of   this   period 


which  come  to  mind  is  a  comparatively 
short  story  called  L'Indifferente,  a  study 
in  the  perversities  of  feminine  psychology 
which  might  have  been  written  by 
Bourget  himself.  It  is  very  simple  in 
structure.  It  opens  during  a  rendezvous 
in  the  hero's  bachelor  apartments.  The 
heroine,  a  married  woman,  suddenly  re- 
members that  through  unprecedented 
carelessness  she  has  left  her  lover's  note 
making  the  appointment — ^a  note  couched 
in  terms  which  could  not  be  misconstrued 
— flying  open  on  her  dressing  table.  With 
frantic  haste  she  returns  home  only  to 
learn  beyond  question  that  her  husband 
has  been  in  the  room,  that  he  has  taken 
some  object  from  the  dressing-table,  that 
unless  blind  he  could  not  fail  to  see  the 
compromising  letter.  In  intense  agitation 
she  waits  for  the  storm  to  burst,  wonder- 
ing dumbly  what  form  it  will  take.  Will 
his  vengeance  fall  on  her  lover  or  herself, 
or  on  both  together  ?  Will  he  inflict  sum- 
mary vengeance  or  wait  for  the  divorce 
court  to  take  its  slow  course?  And  while 
she  tortures  lierself  with  these  doubts  and 
questionings  the  hours  go  by,  and 
lengthen  into  days,  and  yet  the  storm  does 
not  burst.  Her  husband's  demeanour  is 
unchanged,  just  as  correct  and  glacial  as 
in  the  past.  And  gradually  the  truth 
breaks  in  upon  her,  that  her  husband 
knows,  and  in  spite  of  his  knowledge  is 
too  indifferent  to  heed  or  interfere  or 
even  to  care.  The  whole  matter  is  too  un- 
important to  call  forth  even  a  passing 
comment.  And  with  this  knowledg-e  on 
her  part  there  comes,  through  one  of 
those  curious  perversities  of  a  woman's 
heart,  a  gradual  transfer  of  her  own  affec- 
tion, the  beginning  of  a  deep  and  lastin|>^ 
and  fruitless  love  for  the  man  to  whc»n 
her  honour  is  of  so  little  moment  that  he 
does  not  even  in  thought  associate  it  with 
his  own. 

Such  is  the  Serao  of  the  later  period. 
But  at  the  time  of  writing  Paese  di  Cue- 
cagna  she  was  fairly  steeped  in  Zola  and 
in  naturalism.  "An  Italian  Assommoir" 
Bourget  has  called  this  book,  in  which 
the  intoxication  of  alcohol  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  intoxication  of  the  lottery. 
It  has  been  very  generally  recognised  as 
the  author's  masterpiece,  and  deservedly 
so,  for  in  many  ways  it  is  a  very  remark- 
able book.  Seldom  does  an  author  suc- 
ceed to  this  degree  in  putting  into  a 
single  volume  not  merely  the  physio^- 
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noniy,  but  the  very  heart  and  soul,  so  to 
speak,  of  an  entire  city.  The  nature  of 
Naples  itself,  the  climate,  the  life  of  the 
people,  have  all  contributed  to  the  dram- 
atic effects  of  the  story,  for  the  book  is 
full  of  sharp  contrasts — on  the  one  side 
the  superficial  brilliance  and  gayety  of 
Italian  nature,  the  magic  spell  of  the  blue 
sky  and  sparkling  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  half-oriental  lavishness  of 
colour  that  gives  a  distinctive  note  to 
Neapolitan  life ;  on  the  other,  beneath  the 
surface,  the  spreading  horror  of  the  craze 
for  gambling,  the  passion  for  the  lotto, 
stretching  out,  octopus-like,  into  every 
rank  and  grade  of  society,  menacing  the 
honour  of  the  impoverished  nobleman, 
the  business  credit  of  the  bourgeois  mer- 
chant, the  weekly  stipend  of  the  humble 
little  glove-cutter  and  mantilla-maker,  the 
rare  ccntesimi  of  the  very  beggars  in  the 
street.  The  picture  that  she  has  painted 
in  these  forceful  pages,  which,  read  in  the 
right  way,  are  quite  as  much  an  arraign- 
ment of  the  Italian  government  as  they 
are  a  novel,  is  a  motley  picture,  painted 
on  a  crowded  canvas.  To  some  extent 
Matilde  Serao  possesses  Zola's  gift  of 
handling  large  masses  of  men,  of  giving 
you  the  effect  of  vast  crowds,  and  mak- 
ing you  feel  that  they  have  an  entity  of 
their  own  and  are  something  more  than 
a  mere  aggregate  of  individuals.  Some 
of  the  scenes  in  this  volume  arc  admir- 
able in  this  fashion,  such  scenes  as  the 
public  drawing  of  the  numbers  in  the 
weekly  lotto  Saturday  afternoon;  the 
christening  party  at  Fragala's  home ;  the 
street  scenes  during  Carnival.  Yet,  un- 
like Zola,  she  cannot  sustain  these  scenes 
long;  she  is  in  too  great  haste  to  fix  her 
attention  upon  the  details,  as  though  she 
perpetually  regarded  life  through  the 
lenses  of  an  opera-glass  and  was  impa- 
tient to  focus  it  upon  some  particular  face 
or  object.  Yet,  after  all,  her  method  is 
her  own,  and  the  details  which  she  gives 
us  are  so  significant,  so  representative, 
her  eye  is  so  keen  and  so  impartial,  that 
she  has  made  Naples  live  before  us  in 
colours  which  will  not  fade,  a  brilliant, 
kaleidoscopic  Naples  on  the  surface,  and 
beneath  it  another  Naples  of  which  the 
average  tourist  knows  practically  noth- 
ing, but  which  those  who  would  under- 
stand the  real  life  and  purpose  and  in- 
centive of  the  Neapolitan  cannot  afford 
to  ignore. 


It  is  difficult  to  analyse  the  underlying 
romance  in  Paese  di  Cuccagna.  The  love 
of  the  Doctor  Amati  for  the  frail,  neu- 
rotic Bianca-Maria,  the  daughter  of  the 
sinister  old  Marchese  Cavalcanti,  is  too 
closely  entangled  with  the  story  of  the  lotto 
to  be  told  here  without  retelling  the  entire 
book.  It  is  a  morbid,  harrowing  story  at 
best,  a  painful  object-lesson  in  the 
lengths  to  which  superstition  and  greed 
can  go,  when  a  tender,  sensitive  human 
being  is  slowly  and  systematically  tor- 
tured to  death,  though  quite  unwittingly, 
in  order  that  the  lucky  numbers  of  the 
lotto  may  be  revealed.  Undoubtedly,  a 
good  many  readers  will  find  this  book,  or 
at  least  certai;i  parts  of  it,  unpleasant 
reading;  nevertheless,  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  conscious  of  its  power,  and  to  feel 
that  the  English  version  which  has 
lately  been  given  us  is  a  distinct  acquisi- 
tion to  our  literature. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 
VI. 

Mr.  Mabie's  "Shakespeare."* 

There  is  always  something  to  say 
about  Shakespeare.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  everything  has  been  said  and  said 
many  times,  there  is  a  certain  authority 
in  the  latest  word,  even  though  the  last 
word  always  leaves  room  for  a  later 
word.  But  any  one  who  ventures  to 
write  about  Shakespeare  to-day  must  de- 
cide first  of  all  what  phase  he  will  choose 
to  write  about,  and  what  particular  set  of 
readers  he  will  address.  This  Mr.  Mabie 
has  done  clearly  and  consistently,  and  the 
first  great  merit  of  his  book  is  that  his 
audience  is  as  constantly  before  his  mind 
as  is  his  subject.  He  intends  that  his 
book  shall  reach  the  intelligent,  uncritical 
reader — not  the  wholly  uninitiated  nor 
the  student — not  those  who  want  to  learn 
nor  those  who  know — ^but  the  people  of 
leisure  and  means  to  whom  half  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  are  reminiscences  and  the 
other  half  are  names — people  whose 
chief  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  and 
most  genuine  delight  in  him  were  gained 
from  Augustin  Daly. 

The  name  of  Shakespeare  is  such  a  one 
to  conjure  with  that  all  one  needs  to  make 

♦William  Shakespeare:  Poet,  Dramatist  and 
Man.  By  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Coffijmn^/ ^^kSfVL.^ l^ 
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an  interesting  book  is  a  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  and  a  sufficiently 
important  personality  in  himself  to  enable 
him  to  have  a  point  of  view.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  course  that  Mr.  Mabie  has  this 
general  equipment;  but,  curiously 
enough,  there  was  a  distinct  place  for 
this  book  beyond  that  which  is  always 
open  for  any  man  of  prominence  to  speak 
his  mind  about  the  most  prominent  of 
men.  Since  the  last  popular  account  and 
estimate  of  Shakespeare  there  have  ap- 
peared several  important  contributions  to 
Shakespearian  scholarship — notably  that 
of  Georg  Brandes — and  at  least  one  criti- 
cal investigation  of  his  life — ^that  by  Sid- 
ney Lee.  The  results  of  the  researches  of 
these  men  have  been  fully  recognised  by 
Mr.  Mabie,  and  his  book  is  largely  an  en- 
deavour to  sugar-coat  his  knowledge  for 
the  general  reader.  This  leads  us  at  once 
to  the  book's  chief  fault — that  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  sugar-coating  than  there 
is  pill.  Mr.  Mabie  is  too  terribly  afraid 
of  being  dull.  He  should  have  known 
that  with  his  engaging  style,  saying  real 
things  about  Shakespeare  would  not  have 
bored  us.  But  Mr.  Mabie  tells  all  neces- 
sary facts  under  protest  and  in  a  half- 
apologetic  tone ;  he  tries  to  wedge  in  odds 
and  ends  of  information  in  an  incidental 
way — checking  them  off  in  his  note-book 
as  one  by  one  he  gets  them  into  the  text. 
Facts  are  stubborn  things  for  Mr.  Mabie ; 
and  it  is  with  no  small  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion that  he  gets  one  imbedded  in  the 
middle  of  a  mild  and  innocent-looking 
paragraph.  Very  often  he  counts  upon 
the  momentum  gained  by  a  good  descrip- 
tion to  carry  us  over  the  little  piece  of 
information  he  has  for  us  at  the  end. 

The  result  of  this  impossible  para- 
graphing is  that  the  book  seems  more  full 
than  it  really  is  of  the  technicalities  and 
trivialities  which  persistently  bob  up  as 
one  is  reading.  Mr.  Mabie  knows  what 
is  important  and  what  is  not,  and  occa- 
sionally reminds  us  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  vital  and  the  non-essential ;  but 
he  spends  so  much  time  talking  about 
the  things  which  are  of  almost  no  conse- 
quence at  all,  that  the  effect  of  his  excel- 
lent advice  is  rather  lost  upon  us.  The 
first  third  of  the  book  is  largely  preamble, 
which  is  all  very  delightful,  but  which 
leaves  no  definite  impression;  whereas 
the  comments  on  the  greater  plays  have  a 
constant  semblance  of  telling  things  with- 


out the  reality ;  and  while  most  if  not  all 
that  is  said  is  very  fine,  while  there  are 
pages  of  keen  appreciation  and  sympa- 
thetic understanding,  yet  the  lack  of  any 
real  continuity,  the  lack  of  anything  what- 
ever new  or  of  commanding  interest, 
makes  us  feel  that  the  subject  was  not  as 
strongly  conceived  nor  as  deeply  felt  as  it 
should  be.  The  repetition  even  of  im- 
portant things  comes  to  seem  like  pad- 
ding. It  is  the  latest,  largest,  broadest. 
most  natural,  most  human  and  most 
dramatic  view  of  Shakespeare  that  we 
have,  but  it  is  more  comment  than  illu- 
mination; it  is  appreciation,  but  not  rev- 
elation. There  is  too  much  environment 
to  the  amount  of  Shakespeare;  there  is 
too  much  landscape  and  probable  influ- 
ences and  possible  happenings;  it  is  too 
much  around  and  about  him ;  it  is  too 
much  under  the  trees — ^and  elsewhere. 

Still,  an  absolute  condemnation  would 
be  more  unjust  than  unqualified  praise, 
for  the  book  has  much  more  of  scope 
than  of  limitation.  It  gains  on  a  second 
reading,  for  then  one  is  not  looking-  for 
the  things  which  are  not,  but  has  more 
time  to  enjoy  the  many  things  which  are. 
Mr.  Mabie  is  in  line  with  the  old  tradi- 
tions, and  also  with  the  present-day  ten- 
dency to  humanise  Shakespeare;  he 
shows  how  essential  it  was  for  him  to 
learn  his  trade  like  any  other  man;  he 
traces  his  development  step  by  step;  he 
catches  wonderfully  well  the  spirit  of  the 
age  to  which  Shakespeare  so  thoroughly 
belonged  and  by  which  he  was  so  deeply 
influenced.  He  sets  rather  too  much 
store  by  his  lovableness  and  probable 
morality,  but  he  is  to  be  forgiven  this  for 
placing  equal  emphasis  upon  his  sanity 
and  his  stage-craft.  Mr.  Mabie  shows 
his  own  sanity  in  showing  that  of  Shake- 
speare; but  it  is,  perhaps,  his  chief  ser- 
vice that  he  separates  the  dramatist  from 
the  poet.  To  Mr.  Mabie  it  is  as  a  poet 
that  Shakespeare  makes  his  first  and  last 
appeal ;  but  he  notes  carefully  the  bearing 
of  the  theatre  upon  the  plays  which  were 
written  directly  for  it  and  were  owned  by 
it,  so  that  even  the  great  tragedies  did  not 
at  first  count  as  the  author's  private  prop- 
erty nor  even  as  literature  at  all ;  and  the 
efTect  which  this  had  on  Shakespeare's 
self-consciousness  as  an  artist  is  kept  so 
constantly  in  mind  that  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  conjecturing  and  quibbling 
is  saved  us.  Because  of  this  general  sanity 
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and  common-sense  of  the  hook,  as  well 
as  some  fine  isolated  paragraphs  and 
pages,  its  defects  and  limitations  must  not 
be  taken  with  too  much  severity.  It  is  a 
good  book,  and  no  one  need  be  ashamed 
to  be  caught  reading  it. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  features  is 
that  it  is  the  first  general  account  of 
Shakespeare  going  fully  into  every  little 
comer  of  popular  interest,  which  does  not 
mention  the  name  of  Bacon  nor  that  of 
Ignatius  Donnelly.  The  Baconian  theory 
is  no  longer  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
refuted  again,  and  Mr,  Mabie  dismisses  it 
beautifully  with  merely  the  side  com- 
ment, "If  Bums  and  Lincoln  were  not  so 
near  us,  the  authorship  of  Tarn  o'  Shan- 
ter*  and  the  Gettysburg  address  would 
have  been  challenged  on  the  ground  of 
inadequate  preparation  for  such  master- 
pieces of  expression.*' 

In  general,  Mr.  Mabie  follows  Mr. 
Dowden's  division  of  Shakespeare's  life 
into  the  periods  of  apprenticeship,  com- 
edies, tragedies,  and  romances ;  but  he  is 
particularly  happy  in  his  discussion  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  and  of  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  which  he  puts  between 
the  time  of  apprenticeship  and  of  actual 
dramatic  accomplishment,  and  considers 
as  marking  the  climax  of  Shakespeare's 
lyrical  achievement.  Yet  in  his  treat- 
ment of  this  period  Mr.  Mabie  gets  him- 
self into  a  curious  inconsistency.  The 
Sonnets,  he  says,  can  hardly  have  been 
written  later  than  1598.  The  five  or  six 
years  from  about  1596,  which  is  Jlssigned 
as  the  probable  date  for  the  appearance 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  for  the  writing  of 
A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream  and  for 
the  production  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
till  the  approach  of  tragedy  in  1601,  Mr. 
Mabie  thinks  were  the  most  fortunate 
and  happy  years  of  Shakespeare's  life: 
"The  rising  tide  of  creative  energy,  his 
mounting  fortunes,  and  the  deep  fascina- 
tion of  the  spectacle  of  life  evoked  his 
humour  and  gave  free  play  to  the  gayety 
of  his  nature  and  the  buoyancy  of  a  mind 
which  played  like  lambent  lightning  over 
the  whole  surface  of  experience  and 
knowledge."  The  year  1599  was  the 
probable  date  for  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  and 
As  You  Like  It,  in  the  last  of  which  "he 
was  still  in  the  sunlight,  but  the  shadows 
were  approaching."  With  these  notes  in 
mind  it  is  interesting  to  compare  what  is, 


perhaps,  the  finest  page  of  appreciative 
criticism  in  the  whole  book : 

While  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Son- 
nets record  in  chronological  order  two  deep 
and  searching  emotional  experiences,  the 
autobiographic  note  in  them  is  unmistakable; 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
they  express,  if  they  do  not  literally  report,  a 
prolonged  emotional  experience  culminating 
in  a  crisis  which  shook  the  very  bases  of  his 
nature;  which  brought  him  in  the  beginning 
an  intense  and  passionate  joy,  slowly  dissolv- 
ing into  a  great  and  bitter  agony  of  spirit ;  and 
issuing  at  last,  through  the  moralisation  of  a 
searching  insight,  in  a  larger  and  deeper  har- 
mony with  the  order  of  life.  This  experience, 
in  which  friendship  and  love  contended  f6r 
supremacy  in  his  soul;  in  which  he  entered 
into  a  new  and  humiliating  consciousness  of 
weakness  in  his  own  spirit,  and  in  which  he 
knew,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  that  bit- 
terness of  disenchantment  and  disillusion 
which,  to  a  nature  of  such  sensitiveness  and 
emotional  capacity  as  his,  is  the  bitterest  cup 
ever  held  to  the  lips,  found  him  gay,  light- 
hearted,  buoyant,  full  of  creative  energy,  and 
radiant  with  the  charm  and  the  dreams  of 
youth;  it  left  him  saddened  in  spirit,  bur- 
dened with  the  consciousness  of  weakness, 
face  to  face  with  those  tragic  collisions  which 
seem  at  times  to  disclose  the  play  of  the  irony 
of  fate,  but  out  of  which,  in  agony  and  ap- 
parent defeat,  the  larger  and  more  inclusive 
harmony  of  the  individual  with  the  divine  and 
the  human  order  of  society  is  secured  and  dis- 
closed. 

In  view  of  this  admirable  piece  of  criti- 
cism which  Mr.  Mabie  had  not  written 
when  he  said  that  the  Sonnets  could  not 
be  later  than  1598,  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  theory  advanced  in  the  ear- 
lier discussion  of  the  Sonnets,  that  "the 
two  unknown  persons  and  the  poet  are 
the  actors  in  a  drama  which  may  have 
been  subjective  in  its  origin,  but  which  is 
definitely  objective  in  its  presentation." 
According  to  this  earlier  view,  the  Son- 
nets are  a  lyrical  drama  of  several  stages, 
told  by  the  meditations  of  the  poet  and 
contemporary  in  origin  with  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  than  which  they  are  not  more  pas- 
sionately tragic.  The  chapter  devoted 
to  the  Sonnets  is  full  of  interest,  and  we 
would  not  have  it  any  shorter,  though  it 
seems  hardly  a  right  proportion  to  devote 
twenty  pages  to  them  just  because  they 
make  a  good  chapter  heading,  while  three 
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pages  are  given  to  Othello  and  one  to 
Richard  III. 

The  position,  or  rather  positions,  which 
Mr.  Mabie  takes  regarding  the  Sonnets 
emphasise  his  lack  of  position  regarding 
the  great  tragedies.  He  devotes  more 
time  to  Love's  Labour's  Lost  than  to 
Macbeth  and  King  Lear  together.  About 
these  greatest  plays  he  can  say  little  else 
than  Christian's  *'Je  faime,"  and,  per- 
haps, it  is  only  a  prccieuse  who  would  ask 
for  more.  But  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost, 
where  he  can  show  the  influence  of  Lily 
and  accumulate  evidences  that"Euphues" 
was  at  court  and  in  the  air,  he  can  breathe 
more  freely.  Shakespeare's  first  comedy 
was  as  deliberately  a  satire  on  the  artifi- 
cial way  of  speaking  which  he  found 
about  him  as  was  the  first  great  play  of 
Moliere;  but  his  chief  care  was  to  cure 
himself.  "Indeed,  the  comedy  may  be 
regarded  as  an  attempt  on  the  poet's  part 
to  free  himself  from  artistic  peril  by  giv- 
ing his  mind,  on  its  dexterous  side,  full 
play."  Though  this  conception  is  not 
wholly  new,  it  is  most  ingeniously  put. 
Mr.  Mabie  is  better  on  this  first  authenti- 
cated play  than  on  any  other.  More  often 
lie  makes  his  comments  with  too  little  aid 
from  his  own  original  thought.  The 
character  of  Falstaff  compelled  the  writ- 
ing of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  but 
the  character  of  the  Falstaff  in  the  Merry 
Wives  justifies  the  old  tradition  that  the 
play  was  written  at  Elizabeth's  com- 
mand. This  is  Shakespeare's  only  drama 
of  contemporary  life,  and  yet  not  only 
Falstaff,  but  Bardolph,  Nym  and  Pistol 
lived  two  centuries  before ;  and  as  for  be- 
ing contemporary  in  manner — why,  every 
Shakespearian  character  is  an  Eliza- 
bethan— Hamlet  and  Brutus  were  both 
such  men  as  Shakespeare  saw  about  him 
every  day. 

In  spite  of  all  this  there  is  a  healthiness 
of  tone  throughout  which  more  than  com- 
pensates. Even  where  Mr.  Mabie  is 
straining  his  point,  as  where  he  makes 
the  attack  of  Greene  help  to  prove  Shake- 
pcare's  very  lovableness,  his  attitude  is 
singularly  just.  The  later  chapters  have 
many  indications  of  being  hastily  writ- 
ten ;  the  repetitions  become  more  numer- 
ous and  haphazard;  and  beautiful  para- 
graphs degenerate  into  beautiful  sen- 
tences. But  these  less  careful  chapters  of 
the  book  are  relieved  by  occasional  bits  of 
valuable  criticism  or  salient  comment,  as, 


for  instance:  "Shakespeare's  morality  is 
the  morality  of  fundamental  law,  not  of 
provisional  rules ;  his  righteousness  is  the 
righteousness  of  sane,  wholesome,  or- 
dered living,  not  of  conventional  good 
behaviour."  Mr.  Mabie  comes  out  of  the 
tragic  period,  not,  of  course,  with  the 
same  cheerfulness  and  buoyancy  with 
which  he  entered  it,  but  with  the  serene 
and  gracious  smile  of  one  who  has  seen 
the  deepest,  darkest  things  of  life,  and 
has  come  out  again  into  the  sunlight. 
Henry  David  Gray, 

VII. 
Mrs.  Meyer's  "Robert  Annys."* 

Mrs.  Meyer  writes  extremely  well. 
Her  style  has  vigour,  movement,  anima- 
tion. Her  pages  are  never  hard  to  read. 
They  are  never  dull.  They  often  give  us 
genuine  delight  by  their  felicity  of  ex- 
pression and  by  a  certain  glow  that  she 
is  able  to  infuse  into  her  descriptive  pas- 
sages. She  has  feeling  and  imagination ; 
and  she  has  also  a  sensitive  appreciation 
of  the  niceties  of  prose  cadence — a  rare 
thing  in  these  days  of  slovenly  writing. 
Finally,  in  sitting  down  to  the  composi- 
tion of  an  historical  novel — or  at  least 
a  novel  with  an  historical  background — 
she  has  done  so  with  an  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  period  with  which  her  story 
has  to  do.  As  to  how  far  she  has  suc- 
ceeded in  her  attempt,  critical  opinions 
are  likely  to  differ,  and  for  reasons  which 
we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out. 

"The  gjeat  uprising"  mentioned  on 
the  title-page  is  the  remarkable  popular 
movement  which  took  place  in  England 
toward  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury— the  movement  of  which  Wat  Tyler, 
John  Ball  and  Jack  Straw  were  the  best- 
known  leaders.  Its  immediate  cause  was 
the  intense  poverty  of  English  artisans 
and  labourers;  its  immediate  purpose 
was  the  abolition  of  villeinage,  of  the 
oppressive  capitation  tax,  and  of  re- 
strictions put  upon  commerce  and  the  free 
migration  from  place  to  place  of  persons 
in  search  of  manual  employment.  As 
has  so  often  happened  in  great  pK>pular 
outbreaks  in  England,  the  political  and 
economic  grievances  were  intensified   by 

♦Robert  Annys :  Poor  Priest.  A  Tale  of  the 
Great  Uprising.  By  Annie  Nathan  Meyer. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.50. 
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religious  feeling;  and,  at  the  period  of 
which  Mrs.  Meyer  writes,  the  teachings 
of  Wyclif  and  the  Lollards  had  bred  dis- 
content against  the  Church,  and  espe- 
cially against  those  churchmen  whose 
luxurious  lives  seemed  to  show  an  inso- 
lent indifference  to  the  suffering  of  the 
very  poor.  Robert  Annys,  the  titular 
hero  of  Mrs.  Meyer's  book,  is  one  of  the 
"russet  priests"  who  cast  in  their  lot  with 
the  peasantry,  and  who,  in  defiance  of 
ecclesiastical  authority,  urged  on  the 
great  uprising,  not  to  despoil  the  rich 
nor  to  undermine  the  State,  but  to  stir 
the  conscience  of  the  King  that  he  might 
give  his  promise  of  redress. 

The  period  is  one  that  possesses  great 
interest  for  the  student  of  constitutional 
history;  since  the  widespread  agitation 
that  marked  it  was  one  of  those  popular 
movements,  which,  historically,  are 
linked  together,  so  that  in  reality  they 
represent  a  single  unending  effort 
through  whose  steady  influence  it  is  true 
that 

Freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent 

Yet  for  the  purposes  of  fiction  we  may 
doubt  whether  the  Great  Uprising  was 
altogether  a  happy  choice  for  a  writer 
seeking  for  a  subject.  The  story  of  it 
is  not  one  that  is  widely  known;  nor 
when  known  does  it  greatly  appeal  to  the 
sympathy  of  the  general  reader,  as  do 
other  great  uprisings — the  Crusades,  for 
example,  the  struggle  between  the  Cava- 
liers and  Roundheads,  and  the  romantic 
heroism  of  the  Scotch  Jacobites  in  1745. 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Charles  I.  and 
Rupert  and  Cromwell  and  the  Pretender 
are  all  picturesque  figures  and  suited  to 
the  pages  of  romance;  but  Wat  Tyler 
and  Jack  Straw  and  John  Ball?  Hardly. 
The  novel  reader  is  always  for  the  mo- 
ment an  aristocrat ;  and  as  he  is  not  him- 
self suffering  from  oppression  while  he 
lolls  in  his  comfortable  verandah  chair, 
his  sympathies  go  out  much  more  freely 
to  the  stately  noble  and  to  the  sumptuous 
abbot  than  to  the  worthy  but  squalid 
peasant.  This  is  a  part  of  the  philosophy 
of  novel-writing — to  select  your  heroes 
and  heroines  from  among  those  with 
whom  your  readers  will  most  readily  cast 
in  their  lot.  We  learn  this  in  our  earliest 
years.  Mr.  Bhaer  is  a  very  honest  Ger- 
man  teacher   of  languages;   yet   every 


young  person  is  sorry  that  it  was  not 
Laurie  who  married  Jo. 

Still,  the  historical  part  of  Mrs.  Meyer's 
novel  is  only,  as  we  said,  a  background 
for  the  very  human  figures  that  live  and 
move  and  suffer  before  us  as  we  read  the 
pages — ^above  all.  Rose,  the  woman  of 
passion ;  Matilda,  the  woman  of  affection ; 
Robert  Annys,  the  high-strung,  imagina- 
tive man  of  temperament ;  and  the  splen- 
did old  churchman,  Thomas  of  Ely,  to 
us  the  most  impressive  personage  in  the 
book.  Rose  Westel  is  a  fine  conception 
imperfectly  realised.  She  is  flung  at  us 
too  precipitately.  We  have  to  take  too 
much  on  trust,  and  we  wish  that  the 
author  had  filled  in  the  outlines  a  little 
more  fully,  even  had  that  necessitated 
the  omission  of  some  of  the  antiquarian 
detail — ^the  enumeration  of  the  Coun- 
tess's bed-covers,  curtains,  tapestries, 
salt-cellers  and  gowns,  and  the  pasties, 
jellies  and  forks  of  the  Baron's  banquet. 
To  the  person  of  insight,  however,  who 
can  supply  what  is  lacking  to  the  study, 
Rose  is  very  true  to  life — ^loving  love  and 
also  loving  power,  thrilling  responsive  to 
passion  whenever  or  by  whomsoever  it  is 
manifested — ^by  the  great  noble  who  kisses 
her,  by  the  russet  priest  who  bums  at  the 
sight  of  her,  even  by  the  stalwart  forester 
who  makes  wild  love  to  her  against  her 
will.  She  is  sex  incarnate,  vital,  compel- 
ling. As  to  Robert  Annys  we  cannot 
feel  the  same  interest  in  his  struggle  be- 
tween love  and  quiet  affection,  as  in  his 
struggle  between  what  he  believes  to  be 
plain  duty  and  the  prompting  of  ambi- 
tion. One  particular  episode  repels  us. 
His  staunch  friend,  Richard  Meryl  loves 
Matilda  Westel  deeply  and  sincerely.  He 
finds,  however,  that  she  has  learnt  to  care 
for  Robert  Annys.  Meryl  tells  his  friend 
of  this.  Annys  does  not  love  the  girl,  and 
one  would  naturally  suppose  that  he 
would  go  away  and  thus  allow  the  hap- 
less Meryl  to  have  some  chance  of  win- 
ning her.  But  no ;  not  at  all.  He  smugly 
condoles  with  Meryl,  and  finally  con- 
cludes that,  although  he  had  never 
thought  of  the  girl  before,  he  will  take 
her  and  become  a  wedded  priest.  Just 
listen  to  this: 

"Ah,  well,"  sighed  Annys,  laying  one  hand 
tenderly  on  the  young  man's  shoulder;  "may- 
hap 'tis  the  Cross  thou  must  bear  for  Christ's 
sake.  For  surely  with  such  a  woman  by  my 
side  it  will  be  given  me  to  prove  that  a  wedded 
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priest  need  not  be  taken  up  with  worldly  mat- 
ters and  thoughts  of  the  flesh.  Indeed,  I  shall 
be  perfected  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  With 
her  help  I  shall  be  a  more  useful  servant  to 
my  people,  a  kindlier  comforter  and  a  wiser 
adviser.  Indeed,  I  promise  thee  that  she  will 
be  to  me  as  a  direct  gift  from  God." 

And  Meryl,  instead  of  kicking  his 
sanctimonious  rival,  says  "with  strong 
pain  in  his  voice" : 

"Nay,  it  is  worth  all  to  have  called  thee 
friend.  Sure  there  is  a  tic  between  man  and 
man  that  may  be  stronger  than  that  between 
man  and  maid." 

Whereupon,  like  the  Parisian  populace 
in  Mr.  Norris's  amusing  novel,  Matri- 
mony, we  feel  like  crying  out  Va  done, 
p'tit  Joseph! 

Mrs.  Meyer  manages  her  dialogue 
very  well,  giving  it  just  enough  of  an- 
tique colour  and  in  the  main  avoiding 
a  pedantic  archaism.  Once  in  a  while, 
perhaps,  she  is  a  little  inconsistent  in 
this  respect.  Thus  "God  do  bote,  for  now 
is  tyme"  (p.  52),  does  not  quite  fit  in 
with  the  more  modern  tone  of  what  fol- 
lows. Presumably  "Thude  sing  cuccu" 
(p.  297)  is  a  misprint;  and  so  we 
hope  is  "onto"  (p.  285).  For  how- 
ever strongly  this  vulgarism  may  be 
defended  in  some  linguistic  emergencies, 
it  is  absolutely  indefensible  here.  "She 
knew  it  was  the  moat  onto  which  her 
mother  .  .  .  had  flung  herself."  Now 
no  one  flings  hirnself  or  herself  "onto" 
a  moat,  but  rather  into  it.  Likewise 
"smallish"  (p.  57)  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended, in  spite  of  Mr.  Maurice  Hew- 
lett's fondness  for  this  sort  of  adjectival 
diminutive.  A  probable  anachronism  is 
to  be  detected  in  Robert  Annys's  dream 
of  how  he  might  himself  be  Pope.  "I 
heard  the  boom  of  the  cannons  of  St. 
Angelo  firing  their  grand  salute."  But 
were  there  any  cannon  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo  at  this  period? 

We  have  heard  Robert  Annys  spoken 
of  as  a  book  inimical  to  Catholicism; 
but  we  do  not  ourselves  regard  it  in  this 
light.  To  be  sure,  its  descriptions  of  fat 
abbots,  time-serving,  heartless  priests 
and  crafty  cardinals  will  not  be  pleasant 
reading  to  good  Catholics,  who  may,  per- 


haps, dispute  its  accuracy  in  these  mat- 
ters. But  to  us  the  single  and  most  im- 
pressive figure  of  the  great  Bishop  of 
Ely  blots  out  any  recollection  of  all  the 
rest.  He  is  the  true  representative  of  his 
faith,  loyal  alike  to  his  Church  and  to  his 
country;  no  less  an  English  patriot, 
because  he  is  so  devout  a  Catholic ;  wise 
and  gentle,  far-seeing,  liberal  and  pa- 
tient, recognising  the  weaknesses  of  our 
common  humanity,  and  willing  to  work 
with  imperfect  instruments  toward  the 
attainment  of  perfection.  His  speech  to 
Robert  Annys  in  that  striking  scene— 
the  finest  thing  in  the  book — where  the 
russet  priest  goes  to  him  with  defiance 
in  his  heart  and  ends  by  falling  upon  his 
knees  before  him — is  a  noble  apologia 
for  the  Church,  whose  sons  have  num- 
bered many  such  as  he : 

"The  Church  is  a  more  intricate  matter  than 
any  one  Book  or  any  one  Rule.  Why  think 
you  it  was  that  the  wolves  of  the  North,  as 
St.  Jerome  well  called  them,  those  wild  tribes 
of  Franks  and  Burgundians,  of  Vandals  and 
Goths  and  Visigoths,  savage  as  their  onslaught 
was,  yet  paused  in  the  face  of  Rome  ?  Was  it 
not  because  the  churchmen  at  the  critical  time 
were  no  idle  dreamers,  but  the  greatest  states- 
men the  world  ever  saw?  Ah,  my  son,  ii 
temporal  power  meant  a  fall  from  the  early 
Apostolic  Church,  do  not  forget  that  it  was 
a  fall  brought  about  by  the  very  greatness  of 
its  own  servants.  It  was  to  the  early  Bishops 
that  the  world  was  forced  to  look  for  its  rulers 
when  the  reins  of  government  were  slipping 
from  the  weak  hands  of  all  others. 

*         *         *         3i>         41         ♦         41 

No  one  more  than  I  realises  .  .  .  the  terrible 
greed  of  some  of  the  powerful  Churchmen, 
their  criminal  neglect  of  their  charges ;  no  one 
realises  more  that  the  people  have  wrongs  that 
should  be  righted.  But  I  am  sure  it  is  for  the 
good  of  the  people  that  these  wrongs  be 
righted  from  within  the  Church.  The  people 
have  no  better  friend  than  the  Church.  It  has 
been  the  one  institution  which  has  sought  out 
the  individual  and  asked  of  him  only  what 
service  he  could  render  it.  In  its  bosom  it  has 
held  the  divine  spark  of  the  equality  of  man 
and  kept  it  there  and  protected  it  while  the 
world  was  not  yet  ready  for  it.  It  has  nour- 
ished it  until  it  will  be  a  flame  great  enough 
to  light  the  torch  of  Freedom." 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 
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We  are  much  the  poorer  for  the  death 
of  Sir  Walter  Besant.  He  had  been  for 
years  my  nearest  neighbour,  and  his 
friends  watched  with  some  misgiving  the 
deterioration  in  his  health.  He  suffered 
from  a  combination  of  gout  and  asthma, 
and  he  was  a  brave  and  persistent  worker 
through  all.  His  nature  was  optimistic 
and  genial,  though  under  the  stress  of 
labour  and  pain  he  would  sometimes  be 
depressed. 

Sir  Walter  was  a  man  whom  those 
who  did  not  know  him  might  very  easily 
misconceive.  He  was  much  involved  in 
controversy,  and  he  did  not  shine  as  a 
controversialist.  For  some  reason  which 
I  never  quite  understood  he  had  a  preju- 
dice against  publishers  which  amounted 
to  a  perfect  mania.  It  is  true  that  you 
will  not  find  in  his  published  writings  any 
definite  assertion  that  all  publishers  are 
rogues,  but  that  this  was  his  private 
opinion  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever, 
and  he  considered  that  the  worst  rogues 
were  not  the  small  fry  among  publishers, 
but  the  best  known  and  most  honoured 
houses.  As  a  sample  of  his  attitude 
toward  publishers  I  may  mention  that  in 
reckoning  the  profits  of  a  book  he  would 
never  allow  that  publishers  had  any  right 
to  charge  for  their  business  expenses. 
Their  rent,  their  travelling  and  the  like 
he  maintained  should  not  go  into  the  ac- 
count. His  idea  apparently  was  that  the 
money  required  for  these  purposes  came 
from  some  mysterious  spring.  When  it 
was  pointed  out  to  him  that  a  book  which 
was  not  well  travelled  had  a  poor  chance, 
and  the  traveller  had  to  be  paid  for  as 
well  as  advertising,  he  simply  refused  to 
give  an  answer.  Another  of  his  beliefs 
was  that  a  publisher  never  lost  any  money 
by  a  book  unless  he  was  a  madman  or  a 
fool.  There  was  no  risk  in  book  publish- 
ing. It  was  an  affair  of  profits  all  the 
time.  Nor  could  he  admit  that  under  any 
circumstances  an  author  should  be  in- 
debted to  a  publisher,  and  few  things 


more  displeased  him  than  when  an  author 
expressed  friendly  feeling  toward  the 
man  whom  Besant  considered  his  natural 
enemy.  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  sincere 
in  all  this,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  he 
sold  his  own  copyrights,  and  that  though 
he  often  talked  valiantly  about  authors 
publishing  for  themselves,  no  practical 
step  in  that  direction  was  ever  taken  by 
him.  Undoubtedly  some  publishers  gave 
him  a  case ;  and  as  the  book-buying  public 
in  this  country  increased,  the  authors  re- 
ceived increased  royalties,  as  was  reason- 
able. Whether  these  royalties  have  not 
been  raised  to  a  pitch  which  is  good 
neither  for  the  publisher  nor  the  author  is 
another  question. 

When  one  came  to  know  Sir  Walter, 
he  soon  found  out  that  he  was  one  of  the 
kindest  hearted  of  men.  Far  from  being 
a  lover  of  controversy  he  positively 
shrank  from  it ;  and  though  he  kept  silent 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  sensitive 
nature  was  deeply  wounded  in  his  fights. 
I  have  never  known  any  man  who  gave 
so  much  time  and  trouble  to  the  service 
of  others.  Literary  aspirants  are  not 
commonly  much  liked.  They  have  often 
an  absurd  faith  in  their  own  powers,  they 
are  frequently  very  impracticable,  and 
they  are  very  seldom  grateful.  Sir  Wal- 
ter, who  in  ordinary  life  could  hold  his 
own  and  could  even  at  times  be  irritable 
and  haughty,  was  the  most  patient  and 
forbearing  of  men  in  dealing  with  people 
who  had  no  claim  upon  him.  He  would 
examine  their  manuscripts,  he  would  try 
to  help  them  in  their  disputes,  he  would 
go  to  endless  pains  in  endeavouring  to 
find  situations  for  them.  Even  when 
they  upbraided  him  he  couM  not  be  pro- 
voked into  anger.  A  monstrous  instance 
of  ingratitude  would  not  make  him  the 
less  willing  to  hear  the  next  claimant  on 
his  attention.  If  he  failed  to  give  much 
real  help  it  was  because  the  thing  was 
impossible.  I  believe  his  experience  of 
the  hardships  of  authors  led  him  to  his 
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crusade  against  publishers.  He  fancied 
that  if  more  money  was  given  for  books 
and  articles  things  might  be  happier.  In 
disputes  between  editors  and  contributors 
he  took  as  a  matter  of  course  the  side  of 
the  contributor.  It  was  very  hard  for 
him  to  see  that  editors  had  any  rights  at 
all.  He  thought  that  in  America  editors 
sat  in  their  offices  all  day  and  were  acces- 
sible to  every  would-be  contributor  who 
chose  to  call.  He  also  believed  that  for  do- 
ing this  they  received  large  salaries,  some- 
thing like  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
It  was  impossible  to  make  him  think  that 
the  proportion  of  articles  accepted  from 
the  outside  in  American  periodicals  is 
not  larger  than  in  British  periodicals.  A 
thorough  Englishman,  he  had  a  most  cor- 
dial feeling  toward  America ;  and  one  of 
his  strongest  desires  was  that  the  bond 
between  England  and  America  should 
constantly  be  strengthened.  He  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  Anglo-American 
union,  and  was  always  inclined  to  look 
with  favour  on  any  American  author  and 
any  American  idea. 

Sir  Walter  Besant's  books  reflected  his 
genial  and  friendly  nature.  What  place 
they  may  ultimately  take  in  literature  it 
is  not  for  me  to  say.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  they  were  much  admired  by 
Rudyard  Kipling.  Certainly  Sir  Walter 
had  a  great  gift  of  narrative.  He  could 
select  the  salient  points  and  colour  them 
agreeably.  This  is  shown  by  his  books 
on  London.  How  far  he  gave  true  im- 
pressions, how  far  his  imagination  played 
with  his  facts,  I  need  not  discuss.  During 
recent  years  his  popularity  as  a  novelist 
somewhat  flagged,  though  it  showed  dis- 
tinct signs  of  revival  before  his  death. 
He  saw  this,  and  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  preparation  of  a  great  Survey 
of  London,  a  gigantic  work  which  he  left 
unfinished.  His  interests  were  indeed 
very  varied.  He  devoted  much  of  his 
time  for  many  years  to  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund,  and  he  wrote  a  life  of 
Edward  Palmer  which  was  quite  a  ro- 
mance in  its  way.  As  a  journalist  also  he 
was  indefatierable.  He  contributed  for 
years  a  wc\,-<ly  causerie  to  the  Queen, 
and  contributed  frequently  to  the  Satur- 
day Reviezv  when  it  was  under  the  editor- 
ship of  his  friend  Walter  Pollock. 

Robert  Buchanan,  who  died  the  day 
after  Besant's  death,  was  a  man  of  a  very 
(lifferent  type.    Th^t  he  had  great  part{j 


is  certain.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  had  more 
genius  than  Besant,  but  his  career  was  in 
many  respects  almost  tragical.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  his  suflFerings  and  failures 
were  largely  due  to  himself.  He  was 
fond  of  talking  about  his  early  hardships 
in  London,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  no 
young  man  ever  came  to  London  who  had 
better  chances  at  the  beginning.  Hep- 
worth  Dixon  employed  him  on  the  Ath- 
enceum,  R.  H.  Hutton  of  the  Spectator 
took  a  fancy  to  his  work,  used  it  and 
praised  it  to  the  skies.  G.  H.  Lewes  was 
also  among  his  admirers.  Above  all,  he 
was  taken  up  by  Alexander  Strachan.  the 
publisher,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame 
as  the  most  liberal  publisher  who  ever 
appeared  in  London.  It  turned  out  that 
he  was  only  too  liberal.  If  Buchanan  had 
been  industrious  and  regular  he  could 
have  earned  a  very  handsome  income. 
He  was  neither,  and  in  after  life  he  laid 
all  the  blame  upon  his  employers,  though 
at  the  time  he  eflFusively  acknowledged 
the  kindness  of  Strachan  and  others.  It 
was  under  Strachan 's  auspices  that  he  be- 
gan to  write  fiction,  and  he  had  something 
like  a  success  in  his  early  stories.  His 
later  novels  were  of  a  very  inferior  type, 
and  though  they  passed  under  his  name 
they  were  not  always  written  by  himself. 
He  came  nearest  to  making  money  when 
he  took  to  dramatic  work,  and  some  of 
his  adaptations  had  considerable  success. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  he  did 
not  always  make  good  bargains.  Never- 
theless, for  a  time  he  lived  in  very  good 
style.  His  later  years  were  clouded.  He 
took  to  publishing  his  worst  writings 
from  an  office  of  his  own,  it  may  be  said, 
but  no  good  came  of  that.  This  was  an- 
other step  on  the  road  to  ruin.  His  clos- 
ing days  were  forlorn  enough,  but  to  the 
end  he  kept  staunch  friends  around  him 
— 2i  proof  that  there  was  something  in  his 
nature  which  the  world  did  not  know. 
To  recall  his  many  bitter  controversies 
would  be  idle.  So  far  as  I  know  he  had 
little  but  contempt  for  his  contemporaries 
in  authorship.  At  one  period  when  he 
was  very  hard  up  he  resolved  to  write  his 
autobiography,  and  made  some  prog^ress 
in  planning  and  preparing  it.  I  happened 
to  see  the  scheme.  If  the  book  had  been 
written  as  he  designed,  it  would  have 
involved  its  unfortunate  publisher  in  end- 
less actions  for  libel.  A  few  chapters  of 
it  appeared  in  ^  gundav  paper,  but  the 
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were  carefully  revised.  Even  as  they 
stood  they  made  an  unpleasant  impres- 
sion. They  were  full  of  inaccuracies,  to 
say  nothing  more.  Buchanan's  memory 
had  largely  failed  him.  On  the  whole,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  his  career  was  edify- 
ing, but  he  has  left  some  good  poems  and 
some  true  friends. 

No  especially  notable  book  has  appeared 
this  spring,  though  business,  all  things 
considered,  has  been  fairly  good.  In 
Aug^ist  we  shall  have  the  new  novel  by 
Mr.  Hall  Caine,  a  novel  splendidly  adver- 
tised by  the  sensational  lawsuit  going  on 
between  the  author  and  Messrs.  Pearson, 
who  have  closed  the  publication  of  the 
story  in  their  Lady's  Magazine  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  unsuitable  for  pub- 
lication. The  advertisement  guarantees 
an  immense  sale^  and  no  more  can  be  said 
at  present.  There  is  a  very  general  feel- 
ing that  the  publication  of  second-class 
six-shilling  novels  has  been  very  much 
overdone.  In  their  anxiety  to  make  a  list, 


publishers  have  made  advances  to  authors 
with  only  a  moderate  public,  quite  unjus- 
tifiable on  commercial  principles.  I 
know  one  author  whose  books  have  an 
average  circulation  of  between  two  thou- 
sand and  three  thousand.  For  his  last 
book  he  had  offered  him  an  advance  of 
£300  on  royalties.  This  was  declined,  and 
another  firm  gave  an  advance  of  £500. 
The  book  has  not  got  on,  and  its  publica- 
tion will  mean  a  loss  of  about  £400.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  is  with  you  in  the  matter 
of  advances,  but  I  doubt  whether  any 
author  really  gains  by  receiving  more 
than  the  advance  on  the  sale  he  is  sure  of. 
If  he  earns  more  he  will  receive  it.  If  he 
does  not  earn  it  the  publisher  suffers  a 
loss  on  his  book.  He  may  go  to  another 
publisher,  and  another,  but  very  soon  the 
market  is  exhausted.  We  should  be  in  a 
much  healthier  state  if  one-half  the  six- 
shilling  novels  being  published  at  present 
were  never  written,  or  at  least  never  pub- 
lished. IV.  Robertson  Nicoll. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  official  position 
of  greater  importance  in  the  literary 
world  than  the  office  of  administrateur, 
or  manager  of  the  Theatre  Frangais. 
The  incumbent,  like  the  manager  of 
every  subsidised  theatre  in  Paris,  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction and  Fine  Arts,  and  must  always 
be  a  man  of  some  prominence  in  litera- 
ture or  art.  The  present  manager,  Jules 
Claretie,  is,  as  everybody  knows,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academie  Frangaise,  and  this 
very  month,  in  my  account  of  French 
literary  activity,  I  have  to  mention  a  vol- 
ume published  by  him,  a  collection  of 
patriotic  short  stories,  Le  Sang  Fran- 
gais.  Whether  his  administration  has 
been  one  to  be  proud  of  was  for  quite  a 
while  one  of  the  favourite  topics  for  dis- 
cussion in  Parisian  society.  While 
Francisque  Sarcey  lived,  Claretie  had  a 


staunch  supporter  in  the  celebrated 
critic,  who  had  been  an  unflinching  op- 
ponent of  his  predecessor  £mile  Perrin. 

It  was  becoming  evident,  of  late  years, 
that  Claretie  no  longer  possessed,  if  he 
ever  had  had  it,  Voreille  du  public,  and 
predictions  were  rife  eighteen  months 
ago  that  his  rule  would  not  survive  the 
Exposition  of  1900.  The  fire  which  de- 
stroyed the  theatre  in  April,  1900,  for  a 
while  put  an  end  to  all  talk  of  change  of 
manager.  Swapping  horses  while  cross- 
ing the  stream  was  out  of  the  question. 
It  was  agreed  that  Claretie  would  be  al- 
lowed to  open  the  rebuilt  house.  Attacks 
against  his  management  have  now  been 
started  afresh  owing  to  a  rather  startling 
incident,  the  withdrawal  of  a  fully  re- 
hearsed play  before  its  first  performance. 
The  play  is  the  work  of  a  young  Belgian 
author,  M.  Wiener,  who  has  adopted  for 
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his  literary  achievements  the  aristocratic 
signature  of  Francis  de  Croisset.  Cheru- 
bin  was  received  by  the  manager  and  his 
"Comite  de  Lecture"  as  a  masterpiece. 
Its  success  with  the  public,  so  it  was  said, 
would  be  phenomenal.  The  parts  were 
at  once  cast,  rehearsals  soon  beg^n,  and 
enthusiasm  remained  at  the  highest  pitch, 
until  the  day  of  the  repitition  ginerale, 
or  dress  rehearsal,  when  the  effect  even 
upon  the  special  public  of  such  functions, 
which  is  ready  to  applaud  anything  orig- 
inal and  is  not  apt  to  be  easily  shocked, 
was  such  that  author,  actors  and  man- 
ager all  agreed  the  play  could  not  be 
presented  to  the  public.  The  title  part 
is,  of  course,  a  male  part  assumed  by  a 
female  actress,  and  what  Mile.  Lara  had 
to  say  under  the  garb  of  Cherubin  was 
such  that  she  fairly  blushed  in  reciting 
her  lines,  and  that  the  "tout  Paris"  of 
the  day  exclaimed :  **Non;  cette  fois  c'est 
un  peu  trop  raide!" 

And  yet  Claretie  is  not  likely  to  go  for 
some  little  time.  A  lucky  star  always 
comes  to  his  rescue  at  critical  junctures 
and  provides  him  with  some  coming 
event  which  makes  it  unwise  to  make,  an 
immediate  change.  This  time  it  is  the 
Hugo  Centennial,  which,  as  I  told  you 
last  month,  is  to  be  celebrated  on  Feb- 
ruary 26  of  next  year.  Claretie  is  trying 
to  outdo  himself,  whatever  the  expression 
may  mean  in  this  case,  in  the  production 
of  Les  Burgraves,  and  will,  very  likely, 
be  willing  to  go  of  his  own  accord  after 
the  celebration. 

In  connection  with  the  Hugo  Centen- 
nial it  is  interesting  to  know  that  Paris  is 
to  have  a  "Musee  Victor  Hugo."  In  the 
name  of  the  Hugo  heirs  Paul  Meurice 
recently  wrote  to  the  president  of  the 
Paris  Municipal  Council,  offering  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  city  the  house 
on  the  Place  des  Vosges  occupied  by 
Hugo  during  the  most  brilliant  part  of 
his  literary  career — ^that  is,  between  1830 
and  his  departure  from  France  in  185 1. 
The  Musee  Victor  Hugo  will  be  curious 
in  that  it  will  contain  all  the  drawings 
and  all  the  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  the 
poet,  and  a  great  many  drawings  and 
paintings  illustrative  of  his  works.  The 
heirs  intend  fully  to  fit  it  before  it  is  offi- 
cially presented  to  the  city. 

The  inauguration  is  to  take  place  on 
February  26,  on  the  same  day  as  the  per- 
formance of  Les  Burgraves.     Had  he 


lived  till  then  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
poet  of  the  occasion  would  have  been 
Eugene  Manuel,  who  had  very  felicit- 
ously acquitted  himself  of  a  similar  task 
in  Hugo's  own  presence  on  the  eightieth 
birthday  of  the  poet.  But  Manuel  was 
laid  at  rest  a  few  weeks  ago.  As  a  poet 
he  had  had  his  hour  of  popularity,  if  not 
of  celebrity.  His  Pages  Intimes  and  his 
Poimes  Populaires  were  among  the  most 
widely  read  books  of  verse  twenty-five  and 
thirty  years  ago,  and  one  of  his  verse 
plays,  Les  Ouvriers,  was  performed  sev- 
eral hundred  times  at  the  Theatre  Fran- 
9ais.  Two  or  three  times  Manuel  came 
very  near  being  elected  to  the  French 
Academy ;  he  always  lacked  one  vote  or 
two,  and  had  to  stay  outside  of  the  breast- 
works. 

Another  poet  has  also  just  passed, 
who,  like  Manuel,  failed  to  realise  his 
most  cherished  dream,  Alexandre  Par- 
odi.  His  ambition  was  to  get  one  great, 
unqualified  dramatic  success.  Twice, 
first  with  Ulm  le  Parricide,  and  later 
with  Rome  Vaincue,  the  principal  part 
of  which  was  taken  by  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
he  came  very  near  his  goal.  He  just 
missed  it  by  a  little.  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  poetry  which  reminded  one 
of  his  Italian  origin.  In  spite  of  the 
nobleness  of  the  inspiration  and  the 
strength  of  the  situations,  it  failed  to  cap- 
ture the  general  public. 

The  literary  production  of  the  month 
has  been  of  a  very  varied  character. 
Three  works  seem  to  me  of  a  special 
value  from  a  literary  point  of  view. 
First,  J.  K.  Huysmans's  Sainte  Lydvine 
de  Schiedam.  It  is  a  history  of  a  Dutch 
saint  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, told  with  a  good  deal  of  fervour, 
and  after  a  very  thorough  and  sym- 
pathetic study  of  the  historical  and  ar- 
tistic surroundings  of  the  heroine-  It  is 
certainly  the  best  of  the  books  which  we 
owe  to  the  author's  conversion  to  reli- 
gious ideas. 

Next  we  have  a  book  of  entomology 
by  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  La  Vie  des 
Abeilles.  It  is,  of  course,  not  the  book 
which  would  have  been  written  by  a 
scientist,  but  it  is  not  a  superficial  book 
either.  Maeterlinck  loves  bees,  and 
watched  them  in  their  daily  life  because 
he  loves  them,  and  he  wrote  of  what  he 
had  seen  in  order  to  make  others  love 
them.    He  had  to  keep  close  to  facts,  and 
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this  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  tendency 
to  vagueness  which  is  one  of  the  faults  of 
the  literary  school  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber. 

The  third  book  belongs  to  the  domain 
of  literary  history,  or  criticism.  It  is 
Le  Mouvement  Litteraire  Contemporain, 
by  Georges  Pellissier.  The  author  dem- 
onstrated ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when 
he  published  his  Mouvement  Litteraire 
au  XIXe  Sihle  that  he  possessed  the 
faculty  of  combining  the  various  ele- 
ments which  constitute  the  literary  ac- 
tivity of  a  period  in  a  well  composed 
picture.  His  new  volume  will  happily 
supplement^  his  former  work,  which  has 
become  almost  classical. 

The  works  of  interest  for  the  student 
of  literary  history  are  Andre  le  Breton's 
Le  Roman  Franqais  au  XIXe  Sihle,  the 
first  volume  of  which,  dealing  with  the 
nineteenth  century  predecessors  of  Bal- 
zac, has  just  been  published;  the  second 
series,  dealing  with  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, of  Victor  du  Bled's  La  Societi  Fran- 
qaise  du  XV I e  au  XX e  Sihle,  and  R. 
Monlaur's  Angilique  Arnauld  a  re- 
markable sketch  of  the  career  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Abbess  of  Port  Royal,  written 
from  an  orthodox  Catholic  standpoint, 
and  therefore  condemnatory  of  Jansen- 
ism. We  may  mention  also  M.  de  Chab- 
reul's  amusing  book,  Gouverneur  de 
Princes,  He  writes  about  Madame  de 
Genlis,  who  directed  the  education  of 
Louis  Philippe.  The  book,  as  I  said,  is 
amusing,  but  those  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  know  that  there 
is  another  side  to  the  picture. 

We  have  a  number  of  books  in  history 
proper,  the  fifth  volume  of  the  well- 
known  Histoire  du  Second  Empire,  of 
Pierre  de  la  Gorce,  an  exhaustive  volume 
on  Dupleix,  by  Prosper  Cultru,  a  no  less 
exhaustive  work  on  another  of  the  heroes 
of  French  colonial  history,  Cavelier  de  la 
Salle,  by  Professor  Chesnel,  the  first  vol- 
ume of  a  two-volume  Histoire  des  Rela- 
tions de  la  Chine  avec  les  Puissances 
Occidentals,  by  Professor  Henri  Cor- 
dier,  a  decidedly  authoritative  book  on 
this  engrossing  subject  of  the  present 
hour,  and  finally  a  very  bright  sketch  of 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  in  the 
political  history  of  the  last  century,  H. 
Leonardon's  Prim, 


The  Napoleonic  book  of  the  month  is 
Madame  Louis  Bonaparte,  by  C.  d'Ar- 
juzon,  dealing  with  Hortense  Beauhar- 
nais's  married  life  up  to  the  time  of  her 
husband's  accession  to  the  Dutch  throne ; 
and  we  have  two  interesting  narratives 
of  contemporary  events  in  H.  Lewoy  de 
la  Marchess  Souvenirs  de  la  Guerre  du 
Transvaal,  and  Eugene  Darcy's  La 
Defense  de  la  Legation  Franqaise  & 
Pekin, 

Before  I  come  to  the  novels,  which  are, 
of  course,  numerous  in  this  season,  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  a  fascinating 
record  of  real  experiences,  Les  Lettres 
d'une  Mhe:  Episode  de  la  Terreur,  pub- 
lished by  M.  Victor  de  MaroUes,  the 
great-grandson  of  the  author  of  the  let- 
ters. 

Of  course,  the  novels  cannot  be  all 
named.  The  prolific  Georges  Ohnet  gives 
us  one  of  his  pictures  of  contemporary 
life,  Le  Brasseur  d' Affaires;  we  have  a 
book  by  Henry  Greville,  Le  Cceur  de 
Louise,  a  welcome  sign  that  Madame 
Durand-Greville  is  returning  to  better 
health.  Leon  Daudet  for  once  shows  real 
wit,  in  a  burlesque  of  parliamentary  life, 
the  very  title  of  which  is  what  the  French 
call  "une  trouvaille,"  Le  Pays  des  Parle- 
menteurs.  Lovers  of  realistic  pessimism 
will  find  what  they  want  in  fimile  Pier- 
ret's  Un  Menage  Moderne,  and  those  who 
prefer  a  sentimental  story  in  Edouard 
Rod's  Mademoiselle  Annette,  I  shall 
simply  mention  as  above  the  average 
Madame  Camille  Pert's  Eh  Anarchic, 
Jacques  Naurouze's  Fils  de  Bourgeois, 
Georges  Lecomte's  Les  Cartons  Verts, 
and  Un  Lycie  de  Jennes  Filles,  by  the 
author  of  Les  Sevriennes,  mentioned  by 
me  about  a  year  ago. 

Frangois  Coppee  has  just  collected  in 
book  form  the  poems  written  by  him 
since  his  return  to  orthodoxy,  and  espe- 
cially those  which  are  connected  with  the 
political  events  of  the  last  few  years ;  the 
title  of  the  book,  moreover,  is  self-ex- 
planatory, Dans  la  Prikre  et  dans  la 
Lutte,  Books  on  slang  are  usually  quite 
expensive.  I  therefore  call  attention  to  a 
very  cheap  one,  just  published,  Diction- 
naire  de  I' Argot  et  des  Locutions  Comi- 
ques,  by  Raphael  de  Noter. 

Adolphe  Cohn. 
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XI. 

In  his  later  years  he  found  a  new 
source  of  companionship.  Denied  the 
gift  of  speech,  by  which  men  not  only 
carry  their  thought  outside  their  own 
personalities,  by  giving  it  ultimate  form, 
but  keep  the  record  of  their  own  experi- 
ence, and  thus  continually  reinforce  the 
creative  energy  of  personality,  Foster 
might  have  led  an  existence  only  half 
realised  in  thought.  From  this  half-life, 
which  never  passes  out  of  subjective 
moods  and  feelings,  and,  like  a  subter- 
ranean stream,  never  runs  clear  in  the 
light,  he  was  saved  by  the  discovery  that 
if  he  could  not  give  his  thought  full  flow 
and  volume,  he  could  at  least  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  it;  a  kind  of  tally  of  experience. 
In  these  years  of  searching  observation, 
of  deep  reading,  of  quiet  meditation,  the 
world  had  gradually  become  clear  to  his 
imagination  in  its  vast  and  infinitely  di- 
versified life.  As  a  student  he  had  lived 
in  many  ages,  explored  many  countries, 
seen  many  cities,  heard  many  languages, 
and  penetrated  many  experiences;  as  a 
lover  of  Nature  he  had  learned  many  se- 
crets of  woods  and  fields  and  chang- 
ing skies;  as  a  sensitive,  responsive, 
meditative  man  he  had  come  to  know  life 
deeply  and  with  sanity  of  insight.  What 
other  men  would  have  called  a  philosophy 
or  general  scheme  of  things  was  to  him 
simply  knowledge  of  life  borne  in  from 
many  sources,  gained  far  more  by  the 
very  commonplace  process  of  living  than 
by  any  unusual  process  of  thinking,  dis- 
tilled by  time  out  of  the  rich  substance  of 
experience.  Slowly  but  steadily  the 
great  order  of  the  world  revealed  itself 
to  him,  and  he  found  his  own  place  in  it ; 
as  he  touched  it  at  many  points  in  ever- 
deepening  harmony  of  relationship  his 
nature  was  fertilised;  for  whenever  a 
man  touches  that  order  which  is  the  hem 
of  the  garment  of  God  vitality  passes 
into  him.  Patiently  and  reverently 
waiting  upon  God,  he  was  enriched  and 
inspired  with  glimpses  of  truth,  insights 
into  life,  visions  of  beauty.  The  cares  of 
the  world  did  not  wait  by  his  door  when 
he  passed  out  of  his  home  into  the  wide 


domain  of  Nature;  the  tumult  of  the 
world  did  not  drown  the  delicate  melodies 
which  float  over  sun-swept  fields  or  are 
borne  on  summer  airs  through  the  un- 
thronged  paths  of  the  woods;  the  work 
of  the  world  did  not  exhaust  and  bentunb 
the  responsive  poyrer  of  his  spirit  when 
mysterious  influences,  rising  like  exhala- 
tions out  of  the  pure  deeps  of  his  nature, 
touched  him  like  chords  of  faint  melody 
and  set  his  spirit  vibrating  with  the  divine 
harmony  at  the  heart  of  things.  He  was 
free;  he  was  sane;  he  had  silence,  soli- 
tude, and  the  pure  heart ;  and  the  world 
spoke  to  him ;  these  are  sdways  the  simple 
annals  of  the  seers  and  poets. 

This  continual  flowering  of  thought  in 
his  mind  came  at  last  to  have  a  record; 
for  he  formed  a  habit  of  keeping  a  regis- 
ter of  his  thoughts.  It  was  a  skeleton  re- 
port ;  a  bare  outline ;  for  some  defect  in 
his  nature  kept  him  from  any  approach 
to  free  expression.  He  was  content  to 
make  signs ;  to  keep  a  few  brief  data ;  a 
running  account  of  the  things  he  saw, 
heard,  felt,  and  thought.  As  he  grew 
older  this  history  of  his  spirit  grew,  not 
fuller,  but  more  exact  and  definite;  it 
was  made  up  of  slight  but  well-defined 
tracings  of  his  course  through  the  mys- 
terious world  of  his  journeying.  If  the 
little  note-books  in  which  this  record  was 
kept  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  un- 
imaginative man,  they  would  have 
seemed  but  a  confusion  of  abrupt  and  in- 
complete phrases ;  a  man  of  insight,  find- 
ing the  key  to  their  revelations,  would 
have  seen  in  them  the  stuff  of  which  won- 
der-books are  made;  the  star  dust  of 
great  truths,  the  pollen  of  the  imperish- 
able flowering  of  imagination,  the  seeds 
of  brave  deeds ;  such  gathering  of  treas- 
ure, in  a  word,  as  befalls  the  man  who 
travels  through  a  universe  alight  with 
the  splendour  of  God  and  throbbing  with 
His  measureless  life.  It  was  the  stuff 
of  immortal  life  which  found  its  way 
through  Foster's  rich  but  silent  person- 
ality into  this  record  of  his  life;  it  was 
the  stuff,  therefore,  of  which  literature  is 
made.  For  literature  is  not  fashioned 
out  of  hand;  its  substance  is  secreted 
slowly  and  silently  in  the  depths  of  the 
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spirit  out  of  all  its  passions,  sorrows, 
toils,  cares,  and  works,  with  flashing  of 
stars  sinking  unawares  into  its  heart,  and 
great  swelling  harmonies  bearing  it  on- 
ward in  those  infrequent  ecstasies  which 
sometimes  lift  it  above  itself.  In  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity,  with  no  thought  of 
the  reading  of  other  eyes,  as  genuinely 
and  quietly  as  he  lived,  John  Foster  kept 
the  record  of  his  soul.  And  when  he 
died  it  lay  in  his  desk  with  the  much- 
worn  books  in  which  for  years  he  had 
kept  his  accounts  with  the  seedsman  and 
storekeeper.  And  there,  side  .by  side, 
through  the  months  when  the  old  house 
was  tenantless  lay  these  two  records  of  a 
man's  history  as  the  owner  of  a  few  acres 
and  the  possessor  also  of  that  sublime 
landscape  which  is  the  foreground  of 
man's  immortality. 

XII. 

April  slowly  drifted  over  the  mountain 
skies  into  May,  and  May,  touched  with 
the  first  delicate  bloom  of  the  tender 
Northern  summer,  ripened  into  June, 
and  life  crept  to  the  door  of  the  old 
house  where  John  Foster  had  always  met 
it  with  a  smile,  and  climbed  to  the  win-^ 
dows,  and  budded  and  bloomed  in  the 
old  garden,  where  a  few  familiar  and 
friendly  flowers  had  always  lived  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  the  silent  man;  but 
there  was  no  response  to  the  beauty 
which  enfolded  the  deserted  house.  The 
hand  of  Nature  was  on  the  latch,  but  the 
door  remained  shut.  If  one  who  had 
known  the  love  of  the  man  for  this  ra- 
diant and  fragrant  world  and  the  caress- 
ing gentleness  of  that  world,  had  taken 
thought  of  the  circumstances,  it  would 
have  seemed  as  if  Nature  missed  a  fa- 
miliar presence  and  were  feeling  for  it 
with  sensitive  tendrils,  and  striving  to 
recall  it  with  voices  that  were  musical 
murmurs  on  the  fragrant  breath  of  sum- 
mer. The  wide  landscape  softened, 
grew  tender,  stirred  with  the  rising  tide 
of  life,  and  broke  at  last  into  verdure  and 
bloom,  all  the  hidden  springs  of  vitality 
overflowing  in  green  rivulets  or  rich 
masses  of  foliage;  but  the  house  re- 
mained silent  and  tenantless.  Seed-time 
passed  into  harvest  and  the  ancient  mira- 
cle was  wrought  again ;  but  in  the  unop- 
ened house,  to  which  the  sun  found  access 
only  for  a  few  slender  beams,  the  record 


of  Foster's  life  lay  like  a  seed  buried  in 
the  ground,  beyond  the  reach  of  warmth 
and  hght. 

In  October,  when  the  banners  of  the 
retreating  hosts  were  flaming  on  the  hills, 
the  closed  windows  were  suddenly 
opened  and  the  door  swung  wide  for 
a  new  tenant.  The  farmer  folk  were  at 
their  wits'  ends  to  classify  him,  for  his 
like  had  never  been  seen  in  that  country 
before  save  in  some  gay  company  of 
summer  sightseers.  He  was  young; 
there  was  that  air  of  being  on  easy  terms 
with  the  world  which  can  neither  be 
counterfeited  nor  concealed;  his  figure, 
face,  bearing,  manner,  and  dress  bore 
unmistakable  testimony  to  largeness  of 
opportunity  and  ripeness  of  taste.  From 
the  local  point  of  view  he  was  an  idler; 
for  he  made  no  show  of  interest  in  the 
farm;  and  no  one  saw  the  trace  of  any 
kind  of  work  on  hands  or  face.  He  was 
simple,  unaffected,  and  friendly;  but  he 
was  even  more  detached  from  the  life  of 
the  community  than  John  Foster  had 
been.  Foster  had  never  spoken  out ;  he 
had  never  acquired  the  use  of  speech; 
the  new  tenant  of  the  old  house  had  had 
access  to  so  many  kinds  of  knowledge, 
had  seen  life  in  so  many  diverse  aspects 
and  in  so  many  places  that  his  individu- 
ality had  been  buried  for  the  time  under  a 
mass  of  unassimilated  learning  and  half- 
understood  experiences.  To  Foster  life 
had  been  niggardly  in  its  gifts  of  out- 
ward experience ;  to  Ralph  Parkman  life 
had  been  lavish;  the  one  reached  order, 
clearness,  beauty  by  the  unfolding  of  his 
own  nature;  the  other  was  to  attain 
these  ultimate  ends  of  living  by  a  rich 
process  of  assimilation.  To  the  one  had 
been  given  the  clear  vision,  the  deep  con- 
viction, the  inward  harmony;  to  the 
other  freedom,  fluency,  and  beauty  of  ex- 
pression. The  one  lacked  words,  the 
other  lacked  the  inward  unity  of  thought 
and  knowledge  which  charges  words 
with  meaning  and  gives  them  wings  for 
flight  into  the  highest  regions  of 
expression. 

There  was  a  touch  of  genius  in  Ralph 
Parkman;  that  beautiful  grace  which 
seems  to  be  the  flower  of  ancestral  toil; 
as  if  forgotten  generations  had  worked, 
that  presently,  as  out  of  a  rich  soil,  one 
human  soul  might  blossom  sponta- 
neously, radiantly,  with  the  divine  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  flowers  of  the  field. 
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And  conditions  had  made  it  easy  for  the 
ardent  young  spirit  to  bask  in  the  sun 
and  pluck  the  fruits  by  the  lifting  of  the 
hand  which  others  gain  by  toil  and  self- 
denial  and  pain.  While  his  fellows 
were  besieging  fortune  with  prayers  and 
offerings  and  sacrifices  she  turned  on 
him  her  indifferent  glance,  and  straight- 
way there  was  a  smile  on  the  face  of  fate ; 
she  ran  before  him,  and  the  way  blos- 
somed with  opportunity  and  pleasure. 
There  was  a  vein  of  native  vigour  in  him, 
or  Le  would  have  been  corrupted ;  for  he 
was  educated  without  discipline.  He 
had  troops  of  friends ;  he  was  the  joy  of 
the  schools  through  which  he  passed 
with  a  contagious  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion and  charm  of  temperament,  the 
prizes  falling  to  him  by  force,  apparently, 
of  his  own  inward  attraction.  He  loved 
study,  art,  travel;  and  he  went  free- 
footed  and  sure-footed  through  a  world 
which  set  its  choice  food  and  wine  be- 
fore him  wherever  he  choose  to  tarry. 
He  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  opened 
the  door  of  John  Foster's  bare  little 
study,  and  he  had  awakened  more  hopes 
than  gather  about  most  men  in  the  full 
course  of  a  lifetime.  He  knew  so  much, 
had  seen  so  many  things,  lived  in  so 
many  cities,  made  so  many  friends,  spoke 
so  many  languages,  and  was  gifted  with 
such  superb  vitality  and  such  ease  and 
grace  that  he  seemed  capable  of  all 
things,  and  had  become  a  glorious  prom- 
ise. 

His  had  been  a  golden  youth,  and  now 
that  it  was  passing  from  him,  Ralph 
Parkman  was  becoming  aware  of  the 
peril  of  his  position.  He  had  given  a 
draft  for  an  unlimited  sum  on  the  future ; 
could  he  meet  it  when  the  day  of  payment 
came?  Everything  solicited  him,  but  no 
voice  had  spoke  to  his  spirit;  he  could 
turn  his  hand  to  many  things,  but  no  art 
had  laid  its  deep  compulsion  on  him ;  he 
had  passed  through  many  fields  of 
knowledge,  and  his  inward  life  had 
grown  rich  by  acquisition,  but  there  was 
no  building  power  in  his  soul,  no  divine 
necessity  striving  in  his  heart  for  place 
and  tool  and  speech.  Many  things  spoke 
through  him;  but  he  remained  silent. 
When  this  knowledge  of  the  disparity  be- 
tween his  material  and  his  organising 
power  became  clear  there  was  a  tumult  in 
his  soul  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
that  crisis  which  shapes  a  man's  charac- 


ter and  determines  his  fortunes.  He 
was  filled  with  a  passionate  desire  for 
silence  and  solitude ;  for  the  detachment 
and  isolation  in  which  he  might  find  him- 
self; for  he  discovered  that  though  he 
knew  hosts  of  people,  he  had  never  met 
himself  face  to  face.  He  remembered 
the  noble  breadth  of  the  landscape  in  the 
mountain  region  where  John  Foster 
lived ;  he  made  his  way  to  the  little  vil- 
lage; he  found  an  unoccupied  house; 
with  a  faithful  servant  and  a  few  books 
he  lighted  the  fire  on  the  old  hearthstone 
and  set  himself  to  search  his  heart  to  the 
bottom,  to  understand  his  own  spirit  and 
to  learn  what  tool  life  meant  to  put  into 
his  hand  and  what  work  he  was  to  do. 

The  silence  and  loneliness  of  the  coun- 
try oppressed  him  at  first,  for  he  had 
never  been  alone  before;  but  the  splen- 
dour of  the  autumn  touched  his  imagina- 
tion as  if  some  great  presence,  itself  un- 
seen, were  putting  on  coronation  robes. 
There  were  days  of  such  ripeness  and 
harmony  of  sky  and  earth  and  air  that  it 
seemed  as  if  Nature  were  making  her 
vast  spaces  splendid  for  the  enthroning 
of  some  invisible  spirit.  In  such  a  ra- 
diant calm,  with  such  softness  brooding 
over  the  fields,  and  such  majesty  sleeping 
on  the  hills,  the  stage  seemed  too  noble 
for  the  setting  of  human  life,  with  its  few 
years  and  its  pathetic  uncertainties. 
Ralph's  thoughts  passed  from  himself  to 
the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  he  began  to 
feel  the  inward  peace  which  comes  with 
that  self-forgetfulness  which  is  the  be- 
ginning of  self-knowledge.  Emptied  of 
all  egotism,  there  was  room  in  his  spirit 
for  Nature,  and  Nature  brought  her  re- 
pose, her  sanity,  her  deep  unconscious- 
ness. It  is  in  such  moods  that  the  finer 
influences  search  and  find  us ;  it  is  in  such 
moods,  when  we  are  not  empty  and  pas- 
sive, but  harmonious  with  the  highest 
and  truest  in  thought  and  life,  that  the 
great  inspirations  breathe  upon  us  and 
the  invisible  chords  yield  the  music 
which  appeals  to  us  with  the  warmth  and 
colour  and  passion  of  the  human  and  the 
pure  and  thrilling  intimations  of  the  di- 
vine. It  may  have  been  a  fancy,  but  in 
that  mood  of  sensitiveness  to  the  most 
subtle  and  delicate  influences  Ralph  felt 
himself  touched  and  quieted  by  the  air  of 
the  house;  as  if  within  those  bare  walls 
there  lingered  some  spiritual  energy 
which  had  survived  the  passing  of  the 
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mortal  frame  from  which  it  issued. 
This  may  have  been  fanciful,  but  the  im- 
pression was  so  persistent  and  definite 
that  the  solitary  student  sought  out  those 
who  knew  the  earlier  occupants  of  the 
house,  and  he  was  not  slow  to  discover 
that  among  them  all  his  concern  was 
with  the  silent  man  who,  within  a  brief 
half  year,  had  sat  before  the  same  hearth 
and  looked  out  of  the  same  windows  to 
the  hills  sweeping  in  a  vast  circle  to  the 
north  and  east.  Not  much  was  told  him, 
but  that  little  was  enough;  for  the  few 
and  hard  facts  were  significant,  and  there 
was  more  in  the  silence  of  those  who 
were  questioned  than  in  the  reports  they 
gave.  And  Ralph's  imagination  was 
quickened  as  he  recalled  the  vanished  life, 
and  reconstructed  the  image  of  the  van- 
ished personalty,  by  the  interpretation  of 
the  house  and  garden.  The  air  of  the  old 
house,  mellowed  by  the  long  habit  of  a 
man  of  hidden  genius;  the  simple  fur- 
nishings, supplemented  by  the  presence 
of  a  few  books  of  the  kind  which  illum- 
ine the  place  where  they  are  gathered  and 
reveal  the  affinities  and  interests  of  the 
spirit  to  which  they  have  ministered, 
plied  the  imagination  of  the  sensitive  stu- 
dent who  had  fallen  heir  to  this  rich 
heritage  of  simple  living  and  high  think- 
ing with  subtle  but  searching  hints  of  a 
mind  to  which,  in  its  deep  repose,  the 
whole  world  of  spiritual  experience  had 
ministered.  Ralph  had  travelled  far  and 
sought  truth  at  the  ends  of  the  earth; 
here  had  lived  and  died  one  to  whom 
truth  had  come  by  force  of  those  deep 
affinities  by  which  the  soul  reaches  out 
and  draws  to  itself  the  things  which  are 
its  own. 

When  the  nights  lengthened  and  the 
world  was  wrapped  in  the  silence  of 
those  vast  snowfalls  which  descend  out 
of  hidden  skies  with  a  hush  that  shuts  . 
man  in  with  his  deepest  self  by  the  blaz- 
ing fire,  the  spirit  of  John  Foster  seemed 
to  pervade  the  house,  as  if  seeking  every 
inlet  into  a  consciousness  akin  to  its  own, 
and  swift  to  comprehend  what  all  others 
had  been  slow  to  understand.  Ralph  felt 
as  if  a  pathetic  appeal  were  being  made 
from  one  who  had  found  freedom  of  ut- 
terance after  the  long  silence  of  a  life- 
time, but  was  not  quite  at  rest  for  long- 
ing to  speak  in  the  language  of  those  who 
thought  him  dumb  when  his  whole  na- 


ture was  aglow  with  thought  and  his 
whole  heart  aflame  with  love. 

XIII. 

It  was  in  mid-winter — the  world  afar 
off  and  his  old  life  withdrawn  and  lying 
like  a  mist  on  'the  horizon — that  Ralph 
came  upon  the  records  of  Foster's  spirit ; 
the  faint  and  disconnected  tracings  of  his 
inarticulate  experience.  Broken  and 
fragmentary  as  they  were  he  swiftly  de- 
ciphered them;  for  the  key  to  their 
meaning  was  in  his  mind.  He  read  the 
loose  sheets  with  an  interest  which  deep- 
ened into  passionate  sympathy  and  com- 
prehension; he  retraced  Foster's  long 
journey  through  the  marvellous  world 
which  had  gradually  unfolded  about  him, 
noting  the  broadening  outlook,  the  clari- 
fying vision,  the  penetrating  thought. 
As  he  read  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  living 
again  in  his  own  experience  this  hidden 
life,  reaching  out  in  the  silence  of  quiet 
years  for  the  most  far-reaching  kinships 
with  the  movement  of  universal  thought, 
and  bringing  itself  into  deep  and  final 
harmony  with  the  spiritual  order.  As  he 
penetrated  into  the  secret  history  of  this 
solitary  human  soul,  sounding  its  peril- 
ous way  without  companionship  across 
the  deeps  of  life,  the  image  of  Foster  be- 
came more  distinct  and  real  and  the  path 
he  had  taken  more  clear ;  until  the  living 
was  not  possessed  by,  but  in  possession 
of,  the  spirit  of  the  dead.  There  was  no 
subjugation  of  personality,  no  passive 
surrender  to  another  will;  there  was 
complete  sympathy  and  perfect  compre- 
hension. 

In  Parkman's  rich  but  unrationalised 
experience  the  story  told  by  Foster's 
notes  was  a  torch  held  aloft  in  a  dim 
treasure-house  filled  with  things  of  price- 
less value  brought  together  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  but  lying  in  confusion, 
without  the  illumination  of  order  or 
light.  Its  effect  upon  his  unripe  intelli- 
gence was  like  the  quickening  of  the  sun 
at  the  hour  when  the  earth  is  in  a  pas- 
sion of  fertility ;  it  brought  him  to  swift 
and  clear  maturity;  he  knew  what  was 
in  his  own  spirit,  he  discerned  the  spe- 
cific meaning  of  Nature  and  art  and  his- 
tory for  him,  he  comprehended  his  rela- 
tions to  the  complex  world  about  him, 
and  he  saw  by  a  lightning  flash  of  intelli- 
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gence  what  he  was  to  do  and  with  what 
tools  he  was  to  work.  This  experience, 
for  a  man  of  his  type,  was  not  unusual ; 
sensitive  spirits,  whose  growth  is  com- 
pleted by  the  extension  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  the  very  limits  of  knowledge  and 
experiences,  are  always  coming  into  pos- 
session of  themselves  by-  the  interpreta- 
tion of  other  and  more  mature  spirits; 
and  acquaintance  with  creative  minds 
registers  our  own  self-development.  The 
constant  service  of  Homer,  Dante, 
Shakespeare  and  their  fellows  is  the  lib- 
eration which  they  accomplish  in  other 
minds. 

That  which  was  peculiar  in  Parkman's 
experience  and  gave  it  dramatic  interest 
was  the  resurrection  of  a  buried   soul 
which  it  effected.     Having  discerned  the 
spiritual  vision,  the  intellectual  richness 
of  Foster's  life,  it  became  his  first  duty  to 
share  these  lost  treasures  with  a  world 
which  is  never  too  opulent  in  these  ulti- 
mate forms  of  wealth.     Before  he  could 
uncover  the  springs  of  his  own  genius 
the  disciple  felt  the  searching  necessity 
of  setting  forth  the  teaching  of  the  mas- 
ter.    It  was  a  work  of  piety  and  of  joy ; 
there  was  in  the  doing  of  it  the  same 
tender    and    passionate    delight    which 
sometimes  came  to  the  copyist   in   the 
scriptorium    of    the    monastery    when, 
with  rich  embellishment  of  trailing  vine 
and  blossoming  flower,  he  gave  new  form 
to  some  old  scripture;    adding  nothing 
which  was  foreign  to  the  text,  but  evok- 
ing its  hidden  truth  in  fair  images  and 
fragrant  traceries  which  interpreted  to 
the  eye  what  the  mind  read  in  the  bare 
lettering.      In  like  manner,  and  with  a 
kindred   joy,   Ralph    Parkman   wrought 
the  miracle  of  resurrection  on  John  Fos- 
ter's   detached    and    unripe    thoughts; 
mere  seeds  of  ideas,  hard  and  bare  and 
cold ;   and  yet  husbanding  all  the  poten- 


tialities of  life  and  beauty  in  them.  Upon 
this  rude  text  Parkman  worked  with  the 
loving  skill  of  a  monastic  scribe;  and 
these  dormant  seeds,  in  the  warm  soil  of 
his  imagination,  yielded  their  secret  and 
imperishable  vitality. 

It  was  a  little  book  which  finally  went 
forth  in  the  early  summer  from  the  old 
house,  but  it  was  very  deep  and  beauti- 
ful;  like  a  quiet  mountain  pool,  it  was 
far  from  the  dust  and  tumult  of  the  high- 
ways, and  there  were  images  of  stars  in 
it.    With  the  generosity  of  a  fine  spirit, 
the  young  man  interpreted  the  life  of  the 
older  man  through  the  rich  atmosphere 
of  his  own  temperament  and  with  the 
clear  vision  of  his  own  genius ;  but  there 
was  nothing  in  the  beautiful  flowering 
and  fruitage  which  the  world  received 
from  his  hand  which  was  not  potentially 
in  the  mind  and  heart  of  John  Foster. 
The  silent  man  had  come  to  his  own ;  for 
God  had  given  him  a  voice.    After  the 
long  silence  of  a  lifetime  he  spoke  in 
tones  which  vibrated  and  penetrated,  not 
like  great  bells  swung  in  unison  in  some 
high  tower,  but  like  dear,  familiar  bells 
set  in  old  sacred  places,   whose   sweet 
notes  are  half-audible  music  and  half- 
inaudible  faith  and  prayer  and  worship. 
At  first  there  were  few  to  listen,  for  the 
tones  were  low  and  the  noise  of  the  time 
was  great;    but  in  the  end  every  man 
comes  to  his  own,  and  John  Foster  found 
here  and  there  one  who  heard  and  under- 
stood ;  and  as  the  years  went  by  the  few 
became  many,  and  the  life  sown  in  secret 
bore   harvest  in   the   wide  field  of   the 
world. 

And  the  two  never  parted  company; 
for  as  the  horizon  began  to  kindle  with 
Ralph  Parkman's  fame,  there,  set  like  a 
steady  flame,  in  the  dawn  of  a  great  new 
time,  men  saw  the  star  of  John  Foster's 
pure  and  radiant  spirit. 
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Midsummer  in  the  city^  Hot  it  is,  and 
stifling  and  inimical  to  all  activity;  and 
we  are  strictly  in  it.  By  rights  we  ought 
at  this  very  moment  to  be  in  some  far  dis- 
tant forest  of  the  north,  drinking  in 
health  and  vigour  at  every  breath,  and 
putting  mud  on  our  mosquito  bites;  but 
it  cannot  be.  The  Junior  Editor  has 
gone  away — he  is  really  a  most  irrespon- 
sible person — and  has  left  to  us  the  task 
of  getting  out  this  number  of  the  maga- 
zine all  by  ourselves.  That  is  why,  be- 
neath our  usual  bland  exterior,  we  are 
darkly  cherishing  a  deep  resentment.  We 
had,  indeed,  intended  to  get  even  with 
him  by  writing  some  golf  notes  and  leav- 
ing him  to  try  and  explain  them  next 
month  to  the  maddened  golfers  who 
should  read  them;  but,  perhaps,  this 
would  be  carrying  the  thing  a  little  bit 
too  far.  So,  on  second  thoughts,  we  shall 
stay  our  hand  in  the  hope  that  his  better 
nature  will  at  last  assert  itself,  and  that 
even  in  his  wanderings  through  scenes 
made  sacred  to  him  by  the  trail  of  Dumas 
phe,  the  anfractuosities  of  his  soul  will 
now  and  then  be  riven  by  the  travail  of 
Remorse. 

After  all,  it  is  not  so  bad.  A  little  phi- 
losophy and  a  little  imagination  can  do 
wonders.  They  can  even  render  an  edi- 
tor's aestival  surroundings  suggestive 
of  romantic  Nature.  Our  office  is 
warm,  but  not  warmer  than  the  average 
summer  resort.  Above  our  head,  de- 
pending from  a  hook,  the  clustered  gal- 
ley-proofs form  a  dense  foliage  which  is 
reflected  in  the  cool  depths  of  our  ink- 
stand where  the  dark  ink  spreads  its  un- 
ruffled surface  like  some  lonely  tarn  in 
the  heart  of  an  impenetrable  forest.  Be- 
yond, the  electric  fan  caresses  the  sum- 
mer air,  and  caresses  it  pretty  hard.  No 
wild-flowers  bloom  luxuriantly  about  us, 
but  in  one  corner  of  the  room  a  brilliant 
shirt-waist  lends  its  vivid  colour  to  the 
scene.  Here,  to  be  sure,  there  are  no 
cliffs  and  crags  to  pierce  the  blue  of 


heaven  and  bathe  their  rugged  brows  in 
summer  sunlight;  yet  mighty  masses  of 
rejected  poems  rise  in  picturesque  irregu- 
larity, displaying  their  bold  outlines 
against  a  background  of  stained  pine. 
No  cattle  here  recline  beneath  umbra- 
geous oaks ;  yet  as  our  glance  strays  out 
into  the  anteroom,  we  can  discern  the 
form  of  Edmund,  our  youthful  assistant, 
reposing  in  the  grateful  shadow  of  a  tall 
bookcase.  His  head  is  comfortably  rest- 
ing upon  a  pile  of  theological  works.  His 
eyes  are  closed  in  slumber.  His  parted 
lips  and  the  happy  smile  that  flickers  over 
his  ingenuous  face  convince  us  that  in  his 
dreams  he  is  at  Coney  Island.  We  miss 
the  song  of  birds,  for  even  birds  on  toast 
are  out  of  season  now,  unless  you  can  call 
a  Philadelphia  squab  a  bird;  but  from 
around  the  corner  come  the  penetrating 
flute-like  notes  of  a  roving  fishman,  per- 
suasive, soothing,  rythmical.  If  there  are 
no  purling  brooks,  nevertheless  we  can 
hear  from  time  to  time  the  clink  of  ice  in 
the  recesses  of  the  water-cooler;  and  a 
literary  memory  brings  to  our  ear  unceas- 
ingly the  endless  babble  of  Henry 
James's  sacred  fount.  From  below,  soft- 
ened by  distance,  rises  in  an  insistent 
staccato  the  click  of  innumerable  type- 
writing machines ;  and  although  they  are 
not  precisely  the  same  thing,  still  we  per- 
sonally think  them  just  as  good  as 
crickets.  On  the  whole,  then,  as  we  said 
before,  it  is  not  half  bad.    It  really  isn't. 

Somehow  or  other,  though,  either  be- 
cause of  the  warm  weather  or  perhaps 
because  of  the  drowsy  feeling  induced  by 
our  romantic  surroundings,  our  mind  is 
just  a  little  indolent.  In  fact,  it  isn't  up 
to  much.  That  is  why  we  are  thankful 
that  our  correspondents'  minds  are  appa- 
rently in  the  same  condition.  Our  dear- 
est foes  are  not  sending  us  any  letters  at 
the  present  time,  which  is  fortunate; 
for  if  Mr.  Israel  U.  Sage,  for  example, 
were  now  to  ask  us  one  of  his  best  ques- 
tions, we  should  have  to  confess  that  we 
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didn't  know  the  answer.  This  would  be 
contrary  to  one  of  our  basal  editorial 
principles,  which  is  not  to  admit  our 
ignorance  of  anything  whatever  oftener 
than  once  in  six  months.  If  we  did,  we 
should  lose  our  grip  upon  the  public.  But 
Mr.  Sage  is  away,  and  no  one  endeavours 
to  molest  us.  Young  ladies  send  us  pleas- 
ant little  notes  commending  the  Letter- 
Box  and  asking  us  to  keep  it  going.  They 
write  on  the  most  expensive  stationery, 
with  monograms  in  blue  and  silver,  and 
red  and  gold,  and  various  other  colour- 
schemes  ;  and  we  are  beginning  to  collect 
the  monograms  although  we  can  not 
print  the  letters,  as  we  shouldn't  like  to 
go  around  blushing  all  the  time  in  modest 
perturbation.  Such  acrimony  as  our 
correspondents  display  is  directed  chiefly 
against  our  contributors;  and  although 
we  do  not  generally  publish  letters  of  this 
sort  we  are  going  to  do  so  now  just  for  a 
change. 


The  following  letter,  written  from 
Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  we  respectfully 
refer  to  Mr.  John  Uri  Llqyd. 

Dear  Editors:  Won't  you  please  ask  Mr. 
Lloyd  to  explain  why,  in  his  latest  serial, 
Joshua  uses  the  illiterate  language  of  the  typi- 
cal mountaineer,  while  his  father  and  sister 
converse  in  excellent  English? 

A  Loyal  Subscriber. 

11. 

The  following  letter,  written  from 
Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  is  respectfully 
referred  to  Messrs.  Chesterton  and  Hod- 
der-Williams. 

Dear  Sirs  :  In  the  very  charming  sketch  of 
Watts  as  a  portrait  painter,  published  in  the 
January  Bookman,  the  authors  made  a  state- 
ment that  has  puzzled  me  many  times.  They 
say,  in  referring  to  the  portrait  of  Robert 
Browning:  "To  have  painted  him  as  Norbert 
or  Sordello  would  have  been  as  insulting  to 
him  as  to  have  painted  him  as  Caliban  upon 
Setebos  or  Mr.  Sludge."  This  leads  me  to 
wonder  what  the  authors  think  Setebos  is. 
Perhaps,  as  the  poem  deals  with  Natural 
Theology  on  the  Island,  they  supjpose  it  is  the 
Island  of  Setebos;  or  having  read  the  first  few 
lines,  they  think  it  is  the  name  given  to  "the 
pits  much  mire,"    Truly  an  insulting  position 


to  put  Mr.  Browning  in!  However  looked  at, 
it  presents  a  very  funny  picture  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing perched  upon  something — ^maybe  his  hobby 
—called  "Setebos."  One  is  led  to  fear  that 
the  authors  have  no  clearer  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  poem  than  had  the  Browning 
Gub  in  "The  Duet,"  who  supposed  it  must 
refer  to  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Setebos  and  the  little 
Seteboses." 

M .  /.  H. 

III. 

A  letter  signed  "Modesty"  from  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania: 

The  writer  read  with  much  pleasure  your 
May  issue,  especially  the  Letter-Box  reviews. 
One  article  in  particular  appealed  to  me,  and 
that  is  the  one  referring  to  the  lady  who  uses 
the  pale  blue  paper,  asking  if  fork  rhymes 
with  pork.  Your  answer  was  an  excellent  one ; 
but  if  you  will  forgive  me  for  stating  that, 
although  I  agree  with  you,  an  exception  is 
taken  to  the  rule  (all  rules  have  them;  there- 
fore there  are  none,  technically  speaking),  and 
that  is  the  pork  always  goes  with  the  fork, 
and  vice  versa;  but  the  pork  goes  sometimes 
without  the  fork. 

We  have  mulled  over  this  for  a  long 
time  and  have  finally  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  a  joke. 

IV. 

A  lawyer  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  has 
something  to  say  about  our  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  General  Funston's  capture 
of  Aguinaldo: 

In  The  Bookman  for  May,  on  page  271,  is 
stated:  "It  is  to  be  deplored  that  we  have  no 
system  of  rewards  which  would  bestow  emolu- 
ment and  honour  upon  one  who  has  performed 
a  special  and  distinguished  bit  of  service  with- 
out doing  so  at  the  expense  of  others,  etc" 

True  enough;  but  why  should  there  be  any 
reward  at  all  ?  Such  a  system  presupposes  the 
absurd  proposition  that  an  officer  is  only  re- 
quired to  come  up  to  a  certain  average  of  skill 
and  courage.  Do  we  not,  as  did  England  at 
least  once  in  her  history,  expect  every  man 
to  do  his  duty?  Are  not  "special  and  distin- 
guished bits  of  service"  included  in  the  sphere 
of  duty?  If  this  point  is  well  taken,  there  is 
nothing  meritorious  in  their  perfect  perform- 
ance, even  when  they  are  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted by  the  same  person,  as  in  the  case  of 
Funston.  ^  t 
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Yes:  special  and  distinguished  bits  of 
service  are  undoubtedly  included  in  the 
sphere  of  duty.  The  question  is  not 
whether  a  soldier  who  performs  a  brilliant 
piece  of  service  is  content  to  do  it  with- 
out any  expectation  of  reward,  but  rather 
whether  the  rest  of  us  ought  to  be  con- 
tent to  let  it  go  without  reward.  Every 
other  profession  gives  to  exceptional  abil- 
ity both  honour  and  emolument;  and 
why  should  the  profession  of  arms,  in 
which  not  merely  reputation  but  life  itself 
is  at  stake,  be  the  one  exception  to  the 
rule  ?  The  statesman  receives  high  office ; 
the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  artist  and 
the  author  hope  for  material  advantage 
in  addition  to  the  internal  satisfaction 
which  comes  from  fine  achievement. 
Why  should  a  soldier  alone  be  told  that 
the  consciousness  of  duty  well  done  is 
enough  of  a  reward  for  him?  Nelson, 
who  said  that  England  expected  every 
man  to  do  his  duty,  did  his  own  because 
it  was  his  duty,  and  with  no  thought  of 
any  compensation ;  yet  when  the  nation 
which  he  served  gave  him  a  peerage,  she 
recognised  the  fact  that  it  was  as  much 
her  duty  to  reward  him  as  it  was  his  duty 
to  break  for  her  the  power  of  Napoleon. 

V. 

We  have  received  the  following  inter- 
esting letter,  which  we  publish  in  full, 
but  upon  which  we  prefer  to  make  no 
comment  except  to  say  that  we  believe 
the  writer  of  it  is  probably  himself  some- 
what exceptional  among  his  fellows,  and 
that  in  speaking  of  the  graduates  of  West 
Point  and  Annapolis  as  different  from 
officers  appointed  from  civil  life  or  from 
the  body  of  enlisted  men,  we  did  not  refer 
wholly  to  general  education  or  to  ordinary 
social  advantages,  but  to  the  special  train- 
ing and  the  special  traditions  of  the  ser- 
vice which  the  graduates  of  West  Point 
and  Annapolis  alone  possess. 

Dear  Sirs:  Your  article  in  The  Bookman 
for  April  has  come  to  my  notice,  and  as  an 
enlisted  man  of  the  Navy,  one  who  came  into 
it  during  the  war,  I  take  the  liberty  of  ad- 
dressing this  communication  to  you.  The 
point  that  touches  me  most  tenderly  is  the 
remarks  on  the  conditions  of  life  among  us. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  men  in  the 
Navy  to-day  are  not  the  untaught  sailorman, 
who  has  in  reality  become  obsolete,  but  men 
who  have  educational,  social  and  mechanical 


ability  to  appear  as  well  before  the  people  of 
the  world  in  official  or  civilian  attire  as  the 
men  who  graduate  from  West  Point  or 
Annapolis.  I  cannot  understand  why  an  educa- 
tion, paid  for  by  our  individual  parents,  and 
high  social  training  under  home  influence 
should  not  place  us  as  equals  of  the  govern- 
ment wards,  and  great  numbers  of  us  are  so 
placed.  The  environments  under  which  we 
exist  are  no  worse  than  those  participated  in 
ashore  in  our  cities  by  the  highest  social 
classes,  and  of  this  I  am  perfectly  familiar. 
Also  that  these  same  conditions  are  often 
aggravated  by  those  officers  whose  duties  it 
should  be  to  alleviate.  In  all,  as  a  man  who 
came  into  this  service  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving conditions  for  actual  reference,  I 
think  your  article  does  American  manhood 
a  great  injustice. 

Very  respectfully, 

An  Enlisted  Man. 

VI. 

A  gentleman  out  in  Steele,  North 
Dakota,  has  a  taste  at  once  for  classical 
learning  and  for  hypothetical  questions. 
This  is  what  he  asks : 

Might  Catiline,  had  he  been  a  master  of 
oratory,  have  made  a  plausible  defence  for 
himself  in  the  Roman  Senate  after  the  first 
invective  of  Cicero,  so  that  the  Roman  Senate 
*  might  have  refused  to  act  according  to  Cicero's 
desires  against  Catiline? 

No  doubt  Catiline  might  have  made  a 
very  plausible  defence  for  himself ;  but  it 
is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  he  could  have 
made  any  serious  impression  upon  the 
Roman  Senate;  because,  you  see,  every- 
thing that  he  stood  for  was  diametrically 
opposed  to  everything  for  which  the 
Roman  Senate  stood;  and  hence  in  the 
long  run  the  Senate  was  bound  to  act 
against  him.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  Senate  did  take  no 
open  steps  against  Catiline  until  he  had 
voluntarily  left  the  city  and  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  hostile  army.  The 
object  of  Cicero's  first  oration  was,  in- 
deed, not  to  goad  the  Senate  to  action, 
but  so  to  alarm  Catiline  as  to  induce  him 
to  leave  Rome;  and  in  this  it  was  quite 
successful. 

VII. 

A  lady  in  East  Oakland,  California  (a 
place  where  the  avenues  must  be  numer- 
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ous,  as  she  lives  on  Twenty-Fourth 
Avenue),  who  signs  herself  "Yours  in 
great  grief,"  gives  us  at  once  a  tempting 
invitation  and  a  cruel  blow  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences,  which  come  to  us  inscribed 
in  a  neat  hand  upon  a  post-card : 

Wc  earnestly  invite  you  to  take  a  trip  to 
California  and  learn  how  to  spell  San  Joaquin, 
if  that  is  what  you  mean  by  "San  Joachim" 
in  the  May  Bookman.  I  always  supposed 
The  Bookman  to  be  absolutely  correct  as  to 
spelling;  and  it  is  dreadful  to  have  one's  idol 
so  shattered. 

We  are  strongly  tempted  to  pretend 
that  we  didn't  know  how  to  spell  San 
Joaquin  so  that  we  might  have  a  plausible 
pretext  for  going  out  to  East  Oakland 
and  seeking  for  information  of  a  certain 
person  in  Twenty-Fourth  Avenue.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  garble  the  facts  even 
for  so  g^eat  a  reward.  You  see,  the  thing 
happened  in  this  way:  the  writer  of  the 
article  which  had  to  do  with  San  Joaquin 
spelled  the  name  "San  Joachim."  We 
didn't  observe  this  until  the  page-proofs 
came  to  us,  and  then  we  changed  the 
spelling ;  but  somehow  or  other  the  com- 
positors (O  dtira  ilia  typothetarum!) 
thought  that  we  were  too  fussy  about  a 
small  thing  like  this,  and  so  they  made 
the  change  where  they  felt  like  it,  and 
where  they  didn't  feel  like  it  they  didn't 
make  the  change.  However,  we  cannot 
regret  the  occurrence,  since  it  has 
brought  us  so  delightful  a  communication 
from  the  chatelaine  of  the  Twenty-Fourth 
Avenue.  Will  she  not  please  reconstruct 
her  idol  out  of  the  shattered  pieces  and 
put  it  upon  its  pedestal  once  more? 

VIII. 

From  a  lady  up  in  South  Framingham, 
Massachusetts : 

I  can  never  get  used  to  the  inequality  of 
your  style.  Sometimes  you  write  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  regard  for  form,  and 
even  with  something  of  the  distinction  about 
which  you  are  so  fond  of  speaking;  and  then, 
again,  you  write  in  such  a  way  that  it  sounds 
as  though  you  were  talking  to  a  lot  of  men 
out  in  a  hunting-camp.    Why  do  you  do  this? 

It  is  a  little  way  we  have. 


IX. 

The  following  letter  comes  to  us  from 
an  educator  residing  in  the  town  of 
Dwight,  Indian  Territory.  He  asks  two 
questions : 

In  Whitticr's  "Com  Song"  he  says: 

Let  other  lands,  exulting,  glean 
The  apple  from  the  pine. 

Is  this  a  misapprehension  of  Whitticr's  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  pineapple  grows 
or  is  the  plant  upon  which  it  grows  called 
pine? 

Can  you  give  the  authorship  of  these  stanzas  ? 

Strike,  as  said  the  anvil  to  the  hammer; 
Strike,  and  never  let  your  iron  cool. 
Up  head,  my  boy,  speak  bravely,  never  stam- 
mer, 
For  fear  the  world  will  set  you  down  a  fool. 

We  have  no  time  allowed  for  shilly-shally. 
But  seventy  years  allotted  to  the  best. 
Down  with  the  rock,  plough  up  the  fruitful 

valley, 
Work  out  your  purpose,  leave  to  God  the 

rest 

(i)  The  plant  which  bears  the  pine- 
apple is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  pine ; 
and  in  England  the  pineapple  itself  is 
frequently  called  the  pine. 

(2)  We  do  not  recall  the  authorship  of 
the  stanzas  quoted. 

X. 

From  a  Connecticut  lady : 

Dear  Sirs:  In  Chronicle  and  Comment  in 
the  July  number  of  The  Bookman  I  find  the 
statement  that  an  educate^}  man  never  pro- 
nounces "none"  as  though  it  were  "nun." 
The  pronunciation  named  is  the  only  one  given 
in  the  Century  Dictionary,  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary, Webster^ s  International  and  Stor- 
month's  English  Dictionary,  unless  I  am  very 
much  mistaken.  Worcester  gives  "non"  with 
Webster  as  authority;  but  I  fail  to  find  it  in 
Webster.  Will  you  please  tell  me  the  correct 
pronunciation  with  authority  for  it? 

With  our  typographical  resources  we 
cannot  express  the  correct  pronunciation 
phonetically,  though  Worcester's  "non" 
comes  nearest  to  it.  The  true  quality  of 
the  o  is  something  between  that  of  the  o 
in  "stone"  and  that  of  the  o  in  "gone." 
Perhaps  we  should  not  have  said  that  no 
educated   person    ever   pronounces    the 
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word  as  though  it  were  written  "nun." 
We  should  rather  have  said  that  no  cul- 
tivated person  does  this;  and  it  is  the 
usage  of  cultivated  men  and  women 
which  constitutes  the  court  of  last  appeal 
by  which  the  judgments  of  the  diction- 
aries must  themselves  "be  tried. 

XL 

A  correspondent  who  signs  herself 
"Helena,"  asks  us  three  questions : 

(i)  In  reading  The  Trail  of  the  Sand-Hill 
Stag,  am  I  correct  in  supposition  that  Mr. 
Seton-Thompson  is  relating  an  incident  in  his 
own  personal  experience? 

We  do  not  know. 

(2)  Will  you  tell  me  who  are  the  Roy- 
crofters  ? 

They  are  the  persons  in  charge  of  the 
so-called  Roycroft  Press  in  East  Aurora, 
New  York. 

(3)  Can  you  recommend  any  work  or  com- 
mentary on  Ben  Jonson's  writings  which  will 
aid  me  in  finding  out  what  he  meant  by  that 
passage  which  prefaces  Emerson's  essay  on 
"Manners"? 

If  you  have  access  to  a  good  library, 
we  advise  you  to  consult  the  annotated 
edition  of  Ben  Jonson's  works  by  Gif- 
ford — ^not  the  original  edition  but  that  of 
187s,  which  contains  additional  notes  by 
Cunningham.  The  passage  to  which  you 
refer,  however,  does  not  seem  to  us  par- 
ticularly abstruse. 

XII. 

A  letter  written  by  a  correspondent 
from  Westhaven,  Connecticut,  raises  a 
semi-ethical  question  of  interest  to  au- 
thors : 

Deak  Sirs:  When  you  have  editorial  leisure 
will  you  please  discourse  a  little  upon  the  right 
of  a  publisher  to  annotate,  even  in  pencil,  the 
manuscript  which  he  rejects?  After  ten  years 
of  writing  I  have  just  had  my  first  experience 
of  that  sort — ^an  experience  which  has  made 
necessary  the  full  retyping  of  the  novel  in 
question.  My  note  of  remonstrance  brought 
back  the  comforting  reply  that  this  annotation 
was  evidence  of  the  ''thurro  reading"  the  book 


had  received  and  that  the  publisher  had  been 
''in  the  habit  of  marking  manuscripts  that 
passed  the  preliminary  readers  during  an  ex- 
perience longer  than  your  whole  life."  Can 
you  help  to  break  up  so  unpleasing  a  habit? 

We  are  afraid  that  nothing  can  be 
done  to  break  up  the  habit  in  the  case  of 
this  particular  publisher,  because  it  has 
become  with  him  a  second  nature.  There 
is  no  danger,  however,  that  the  habit  will 
spread  to  other  publishers,  since  it  is  too 
obviously  unjust  that  in  reading  and  re- 
jecting a  manuscript  the  publisher  should 
so  mutilate  it  as  to  cause  the  author  both 
trouble  and  expense.  But  what  can  you 
expect  of  a  man  who  would  spell  thor- 
ough "thurro"  ? 

XIII. 

We  have  the  following  letter  from 
Duluth,  Minnesota : 

Gentlemen:  I  am  a  young  man  with  a 
strong  taste  for  architecture,  and  some  day 
I  hope  to  pursue  my  studies  in  foreign  capitals. 
I  should  like  very  much  to  get  some  informa- 
tion in  answer  to  the  following  questions: 
(i)  What  schools  of  architecture  are  there  in 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Rome?  (2) 
What  are  the  conditions  of  admission  for  an 
American  in  each  of  these  institutions?  (3) 
How  long  is  the  course  in  each,  and  what  are 
the  special  advantages  of  each?  (4)  What 
would  probably  be  my  expenses  in  each  of 
these  schools,  taking  into  account  not  only  the 
fees  and  charges  of  the  schools,  but  also  the 
cost  of  living  in  each  city  where  the  school  te 
located?  Will  you  kindly  answer  these  ques- 
tions as  fully  as  possible,  as  the  information 
might  prove  very  helpful  to  me  in  the  future? 

No:  we  think  not.  We  are  sorry  to 
disappoint  this  young  man ;  but  we  must 
be  firm.  The  weather  is  too  warm  for 
answering  that  sort  of  a  letter.  But  the 
young  man  in  Duluth  need  not  be 
anxious  about  his  future.  We  don't 
know  whether  he  has  any  innate  architec- 
tural ability  or  not :  but  his  nerve  is  such 
that  he  cannot  fail  to  make  a  lasting  mark 
in  Londori  or  Paris  or  Berlin  or  Vienna 
or  Rome — or,  at  any  rate,  in  Duluth. 

XIV. 

The  following  letter  is  rather  long,  but 
we  shall  publish  it  in  full  because  of  what 
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the  writer  says  in  the  first  sentence.    It 
comes  from  San  Francisco. 

Dear  Bookman  :  I  have  contributed  twice  to 
your  magazine,  and  received  scant  acknowl- 
edgment on  eitlfbr  occasion.  This  is  the  third 
and  last  call.  Your  controversy  with  an 
Englishman  in  the  May  Letter-Box  has 
spurred  me  to  speech,  and  I  must  unbosom 
myself. 

To  begin  with,  I  wish  to  take  exception  to 
the  Englishman's  proposition  that  "intelligent 
criticism  (fi  one  another  is  necessary."  Take 
notice  that  I  make  a  distinction  between  argu- 
ment and  criticism;  but  I  aver  that  criticism 
of  one  another  is  never  necessary  at  any  time 
or  place,  and  the  more  intelligent  the  criticism, 
the  more  it  is  out  of  order.  The  only  sort  of 
personality  permissible,  whether  between  indi- 
viduals or  nations,  is  the  friendly  banter  which 
is  enveloped  in  a  sympathy  thick  enough  to 
hide  all  the  sharp  corners.  While  the  execu- 
tive powers  on  both  sides  the  water  are 
friendly  enough  to  poke  fun  at  one  another, 
the  masses  have  not  yet  come  to  a  right  under- 
standing, and  any  sort  of  banter  before  them 
is  out  of  place.  When  your  correspondent 
speaks  of  the  Englishman  as  cosmopolitan  he 
is  right,  for  he  speaks  of  the  ideal  English- 
man; and  it  is  only  with  ideals  that  we  have 
to  do  in  the  world  of  art  and  letters. 

It  is  Punch's  caricature  of  the  unusual 
American  and  the  American  understanding  of 
the  mediocre  Englishman  which  prevent  the 
two  great  nations  from  coming  into  perfect 
harmony;  and  nothing  does  more  to  sustain 
the  popular  prejudice  than  the  cheap  output  of 
tbe  "penny-a-liners"  on  both  sides  of  the 
water.  Whether  from  the  dime  novels  of 
boyhood  or  the  class  text-books  of  the  higher 
schools,  the  youth  of  America  is  insidiously 
filled  with  a  prejudice  against  England—a 
prejudice  which  can  be  overcome  only  by  years 
of  travel  and  experience.  The  reattainment 
of  the  equilibrium  must,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, remain  the  privilege  of  the  few,  and 
the  abolition  from  our  public  schools  of  all 
such  text-books  as  tend  to  prejudice  our  youth, 
not  only  against  England,  but  against  any 
nation,  is  an  end  much  to  be  desired,  and  as 
a  matter  of  public  safety  is  worthy  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Bookman,  I  have  loved  your  Letter- 
Box  and  always  bemoaned  its  omission;  but 
no  person  whose  mind  is  concentrated  upon 
one  point  is  a  fit  subject  for  banter  until  he 
has  regained  a  normal  sense  of  perspective. 
Many  persons  never  have  anything  resembling 


a  normal  sense  of  perspective,  and  most  of 
your  correspondents  are  very  much  in  earnest 
The  more  absurd  your  questioner  and  the  more 
clever  your  reply,  the  more  some  heart  must 
bleed;  and  I  am  reluctantly  forced  to  admit 
that  your  Letter-Box  is  not  an  instrument  of 
peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among  men. 

Dear  Bookman,  I  trust  that  my  comments 
are  imbedded  in  a  love  deep  enough  to  show 
how  strongly  I  sympathise  with  the  editor  of 
your  Letter-Box. 

We  do  not  care  to  argue  with  this  gen- 
tleman about  the  English  question.  We 
wish,  however,  that  we  had  a  key  to  the 
meaning  of  the  last  paragraph  but  one.  It 
seems  to  imply  that  a  person  without  a 
normal  sense  of  perspective  and  whose 
mind  is  concentrated  upon  one  point  is 
not  a  fit  subject  for  banter.  But  he  says 
that  most  of  our  correspondents,  being 
very  much  in  earnest,  have  not  a  normal 
sense  of  perspective,  and  therefore  we 
should  not  answer  them  lest  we  make 
their  hearts  bleed.  We  don't  think  that 
we  really  make  their  hearts  bleed.  They 
are  just  as  happy  as  we  are.  If  the  writer 
of  this  letter  has  any  cause  for  grief  we 
are  very  sorry.  He  has  a  loving,  gentle, 
tender  disposition,  and  any  one  can  see 
with  half  an  eye  that  he  is  a  Clear  White 
Soul. 


XV. 

A  Philadelphia  reader  who  signs  him- 
self "Rex  Armorum,"  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  he  thinks  we  will 
not  print: 

Editors  of  The  Bookman  : 

On  page  463  of  the  July  number  you  say, 
speaking  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
attending  the  coronation  of  Edward  VII.,  that 
"all  true  Americans  would  be  glad  to  see  their 
chosen  ruler  .  .  .  taking  his  place  as  an  equal 
among  the  emperors  and  kings,"  who  (pre- 
sumably), you  think,  will  also  attend  at  the 
ceremony.  It  is  to  laugh.  Do  you  not  know 
that  reigning  sovereigns  never  attend  each 
other's  coronations,  but  are  represented  by 
members  of  their  families  or  special  ambassa- 
dors? The  obvious  reason  being  that  they, 
were  they  present,  would  naturally  "come  in" 
for  some  of  the  attention  which,  upon  such  an 
occasion,  should  be  reserved  entirely  for  the 
chief  figure.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  chief  of  a  great  power,  would,  there- 
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fore,  be  subject  to  this  law  of  etiquette,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Kaiser  or  the  Tsar. 

The  ignorance  upon  such  subjects  among 
educated  people  is  deplorable.  It  is  almost  too 
much  to  expect,  however,  that  you  will  correct 
the  impression  on  your  readers. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  as  our  correspond- 
ent says,  that  reigning  sovereigns  do  not 
attend  in  person  the  coronation  of  a 
brother  king,  and  for  the  reason  men- 
tioned above.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
present  by  proxy.  The  usual  rule  might 
well  be  disregarded  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley.  The  relation  of  the  United 
States  to  England  is  quite  unique.  In- 
dependent politically,  our  country  is  still 
a  part  of  Greater  Britain.  Although 
not  English  subjects,  we  still  are  English 
in  language,  in  law,  in  interest  and  in 
the  traditions  of  our  history.  Were  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  stand 
beside  King  Edward  at  his  crowning  he 
would  stand  there  not  as  an  alien  ruler, 
but  as  one  who  represented  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
throughout  the  world — its  power,  its  high 
hope  and  its  unbroken  unity.  We  may 
be  sure  that  the  President  would  receive 
a  welcome  such  as  Englishmen  have  never 
yet  given  to  any  one  from  oversea;  and 
for  the  sake  of  its  effect  upon  the  future 
history  of  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  empires, 


all  precedents  and  protocols  might  well 
be  smashed  to  atoms.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  thing  will  happen:  but  were  Presi- 
dent McKinley  to  decide  upon  it  and  to 
do  it  he  would  show  that  he  possesses  at 
once  the  courage  and  the  high  imagina- 
tive qualities  which  make  some  states- 
men's names  immortal. 

XVI. 

A  reader  in  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey, 
writes : 

Perhaps  the  correspondent  who  wrote  you 
in  the  May  number  about  the  teeth  in  a  cow's 
jaw  had  found  some  statement  about  it  in 
a  book,  and  meant  to  question  it 

Well,  suppose  he  had.  That  wouldn't 
make  any  difference  to  us.  We  said  that 
we  didn't  know  anything  about  cows,  and 
we  don't.  Maybe  our  correspondent 
thought  we  were  going  to  buy  a  cow- 
book  and  read  up  all  about  cows  and 
about  which  jaw  they  keep  their  teeth  in. 
But  we're  not.  We  shall  never  buy  any 
cow-books,  nor  even  borrow  them.  We 
have  other  things  to  do.  If  he  wants  to 
know  all  these  facts,  let  him  get  a  cow- 
book  himself,  or  else  buy  a  cow  and  study 
her  thoughtfully.  That  is  all  that  we  are 
going  to  say  about  cows. 


A  BUTTERFLY 

Baffled  by  wind  and  beaten  by  the  sea, 

Drenched  wings,  dim  record  of  a  radiant  hour. 

Wrought  of  the  light,  the  dew,  the  waving  flower. 
Thy  mellow,  sun-swept  spaces  made  thee  free ; 
But  beckoned  by  a  wave  of  amethyst. 

When  sunset's  rose  lay  shaken  on  the  shore, 

Its  petals'  fiery  opaline  bl^wn  o'er 
The  soft-lipped  sands,  which  they  had  warmly  kissed. 
Thou — born  of  frailer  blossom's  fleeting  breath. 

Taught  of  the  sun  to  soar  unto  the  steep. 

Didst  flutter  to  the  beauty  of  the  deep. 
And  feed  upon  the  white  foam-flowers  of  death ; 

No  more  for  thee  fair  lesser  fields  lie  ripe — 

Alas,  the  heart,  thy  human  prototype  1 

Virginia  Woodward  Cloud. 
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WARWICK  OF  THE   KNOBS 

A  Story  of  Stringtown   County 


BY  JOHN  URI  LLOYD 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THAT     JOHN     MORGAN     MIGHT     LIVE.       A     WAR- 
WICK'S SACRIFICE.* 

That  morning  Joshua  returned  in  time 
for  breakfast.  He  made  no  reference  to  the 
cause  of  his  absence,  or  to  where  he  had  spent 
the  night.  The  scratches  on  the  hands  and 
face  of  his  sister  could  not  be  hidden,  but  no 
comment  was  made  concerning  them.  Lionel 
had  returned  from  his  early  walk,  Warwick 
once  more  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The 
family  circle  was  again  complete.  As  of  yore 
did  stern  Warwick  open  the  morning  meal 
with  an  offering  of  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all 
blessings;  no  evidence  of  discontent  with  his 
lot  could  be  gathered  from  tone  or  word. 
Once  again  he  was  the  expressionless  ruler  of 
the  home  where  every  thought  was  directed  to 
the  wearing  of  a  crown  in  a  future  heaven, 
but  where  frivolity  and  amusement  on  the 
earth  of  the  present  were  considered  breeders 
of  eternal  frowns  from  Him  who*  ruled  both 
above  and  below.  It  is  needless  to  state  that 
few  words  were  spoken,  for  every  member  of 
the  party  seemed  possessed  by  thoughts  suffi- 
cient to  more  than  absorb  his  attention.  In 
reserve  they  ate,  and  then  dispersed. 

As  soon  as  a  meeting  could  be  secured  after 
breakfast  Mary  sought  her  brother. 

''Joshua,  you  were  not  at  home  last  night" 

*  In  this  and  connected  chapters  the  author 
has  taken  the  novelist's  privilege  where  his- 
tory can  speak,  his  object  being  to  disconnect 
his  characters  from  the  persons  who,  some  of 
them  yet  living,  took  part  in  assisting  General 
John  Morgan  and  Captain  Hines  through 
Boone  (Stringtown)  county.  It  may  be  well 
to  say  that  the  next  door  neighbour  (then)  of 
the  author  met  John  Morgan  when  he  crossed 
the  Ohio  River  at  Ludlow,  Kentucky,  after  his 
escape  from  the  Columbus  penitentiary,  anci^ 
delivered  him  in  safety  to  friends  near  where 
this  story  is  located.  Here  he  was  secreted, 
provided  with  arms  and  a  horse,  and  a  few 
nights  afterward  conducted  through  the 
knobs  to  the  line  between  Boone  and  Gallatin 
counties,  and  then  turned  over  to  another 
trusted  guide.  The  author  has  this  record  in 
every  detail  direct  from  the  parties  concerned, 
and  in  addition  has  photographic  views  of  the 
points  of  interest,  as  well  as  photographs  of 
the  persons  involved. 


"I  told  you  thet  I  would  be  back  this  mora- 
in'." 

"Why  did  you  leave  so  suddenly  after  father 
returned?" 

"Sis,  if  yo'll  keep  a  secret  I'll  tell  you,  but 
mum's  the  word  now  thet  Pap's  tooken  the 
oath." 

"I  am  to  be  trusted,  Joshua,  you  know  I 
am. 

"Yisterday  as  I  got  to  the  end  of  the  row 
of  corn  I  was  cutting  next  the  thicket  I  heard 
a  whis'le.  It  was  the  whis'le  brother  used  to 
call  me  by  when  I  was  a  little  tot.  Brother 
Samuel,  who  is  with  Morgan.  You  bet  I  was 
'sprized,  but  I  didn't  let  on.  I  jest  answered 
back  without  turain'  my  head  and  then  I 
worked  my  way  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  to  sec 
ef  any  one  war  watchin'  me.  You  see.  Sis  I 
ain't  too  sure  ov  thet  rock  hunter  from  the 
North.  But  thar  wan't  no  one  in  sight,  so  I 
jest  worked  back  and  then  slipped  over  the 
fence  into  the  thicket.  Thar  sat  brother  on  a 
stump.  He  looked  monstrous  thin  and  his 
head  was  shaved  like  a  baby's.  I  knew  that 
it  wan't  no  time  fer  words,  and  I  jest  said  so. 
Then  I  asked  what  war  to  be  done. 

"'General  Morgan  has  'scaped  from  the 
Columbus  penitentiary,'  says  he,  'an'  I  got 
away  with  him.  We  separated ;  he  crossed  the 
Ohio  at  Ludlow  and  I  went  down  to  Ander- 
son's Ferry,  fer  it  isn't  safe  fer  so  many  to  be 
together.  I  know  the  land  and  kept  out  of 
sight.  The  woods  is  thick  and  bushes  dose. 
I  got  here  early  this  mornin'  without  a  soul 
seein'  me.  Tell  father  thet  I'll  slip  into  my 
room  to-night  and,  Joshua,  bring  me  some- 
thin'  to  eat    I'm  as  hungry  as  a  bear.' 

"I  started  off  when  he  called  me  back. 
*How's  sister?'  he  asked.  'She's  well  and 
growin'  mighty  fast.  You'll  be  proud  of  Sis, 
brother.'  He  drew  his  sleeve  across  his  eyes 
an'  I  couldn't  see  no  reason  fer  et,  either.  If 
he'd  been  a  woman  instead  of  a  man  I'd  hev 
thought  he  war  wantin'  to  cry." 

"  'Joshua,'  he  said,  *I  wants  ter  see  sister 
powerful  much.  I've  been  in  a  power  of  hot 
old  times  since  I  jined  Morgan  and  hev  suf- 
fered mightily  and  the  end  ain't  yet.  But  I 
couldn't  go  back  South  without  seein'  sister 
ag'in,  and  thet's  why  I  run  this  risk.    Tell  her 
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thct  I've  got  the  little  rebel  flag  she  made  me 
and  give  me  the  night  I  slipped  away.  I 
stuffed  it  into  my  cheek  when  the  Yanks  cap- 
tured us ;  they  thought  it  war  terbacker.' 

"I  started  off  ag'in  and  he  called  me  back. 
'Bring  me  a  gun  and  pistol  and  some  cart- 
ridges, and  don't  fergit  somethin'  ter  eat,*  he 
said.  Wall,  Sis,  he  eat  a  pile  and  then  felt 
better. 

"'How's  father?*  he  asked. 

"  'I  don't  know,  fer  he  ain't  home.  The  old 
devil  in  blue  caught  him  Sunday  and  took  him 
to  jail ;  guess  he'll  be  tooken  ter  Camp  Chase 
to-night  lessen  he  takes  the  oath.' 

"  'He'll  never  tooken  thet  oath,'  says 
brother;  'thet's  settled.  Did  yo'  see  Sis?'  he 
asked. 

"  'No,  she  was  not  in  the  house.' 

"  'Tell  her  I'll  be  home  to-night  after  mid- 
night.' 

'"What's  new?' 

"'Nuthin'.  Half  the  young  fellers  are  in 
the  Yankee  army  and  half  are  with  the  rebels. 
Half  the  old  men  are  watchin'  the  Home 
Guards  and  the  other  half  are  laying  quiet. 
We've  got  a  boarder,  a  rock  hunter  from  the 
North.  He's  in  your  room,  too.  He  takes 
me  fer  a  greeny  and  I  guess  I  am  one  es  he 
sees  things,  but  we'll  both  wait  till  terbacker's 
in  the  barn  before  we  counts  the  hands.  He's 
got  his  eye  on  me  an*  I'm  watchin'  him.' 

"  'I'll  be  home  at  midnight,'  says  brother, 
'after  the  rock  hunter's  asleep.' 

"Then  he  slipped  into  the  thicket  and  I  went 
to  work.  When  Pap  came  home  last  night  I 
knew  somethin'  bed  gone  wrong.  When  he 
said  he  had  tooken  the  oath  I  knowed  the 
devil  was  to  pay.  Thet. oath  of  Burbridge 
makes  a  man  swear  he'll  drive  his  own  kin 
away  and  report  his  own  son. 

"Thet's  why  I  left  the  room  so  sudden.  Ef 
Pap  says  he'll  do  et  he  will,  an'  ef  he  swore 
he  would  report  his  own  boy  he'd  git  on  his 
horse  and  ride  to  the  county  seat  without  his 
breakfast  to  do  et. 

"I  was  in  a  fix.  Brother  hadn't  told  me 
where  he  intended  to  hide  and  I  didn't  know 
where  to  hunt.  I  looked  everywhere,  fer  I 
wanted  to  tell  him  to  keep  away  from  home, 
but  it  wan't  any  use.  Before  midnight  I  got 
awful  blue  and  went  down  to  the  thicket  and 
waited.  He  didn't  come.  When  I  come  back 
it  was  after  twelve,  but  Pap  was  up  readin*.  I 
looked  through  the  winder  at  him.  Then  I 
went  to  the  thicket  and  whisled  and  whis'led. 
No  answer.  I  walked  one  place  and  another, 
but  no  brother  showed  up.  I've  been  out  all 
night,  Sis.    He  didn't  come  back." 


The  girl's  face  turned  yet  paler;  her  voice 
trembled  as  she  asked: 

"Did  you  go  to  the  Cliffs?" 

"No,  fer  them's  too  far  fer  him  to  hev 
sneaked.  He  didn't  need  to  go  half  a  mile 
from  here  fer  nobody  was  looking  fer  him." 

The  girl  clasped  her  hands.  "Joshua, 
Brother  Samuel  will  never  come  again,  never, 
never."  She  took  him  by  the  arm.  "Come, 
let  us  find  father." 

Something  in  her  voice  smote  the  awkward 
boy  to  his  heart.  Together  they  went  to  the 
house,  and  then  direct  to  the  room  of  their 
father.  :  *. 

"Listen,  father,"  said  the  agitated  girl. 
"Listen  to  what  I  have  to  tell  about  my  trip 
last  night." 

"About  your  trip  last  night,"  said  Joshua, 
"I  didn't  know  you  made  a  trip." 

"When  you  looked  through  the  window 
after  midnight  I  was  gone." 

"Who  went  with  you.  Sis?  There  wan't  no 
one  home  but  Pap,  the  old  niggers  and  the 
rock  hunter.  Who  went  out  with  you  after 
midnight?" 

"Let  me  tell  my  story." 

"Go  on,  daughter,"  said  Warwick. 

"We  left  the  house  together,  the  great 
General  Morgan  and  I.  It  was  cold  and  I 
drew  my  shawl  close  about  me."  The  girl 
shivered  at  the  recollection  and  then  con- 
tinued. "The  long  dead  grass  was  wet  and 
sopped  my  ankles,  and  drops  of  water  scat- 
tered from  the  bushes  over  my  head  and 
trickled  down  my  neck.  Ugh,  but  I  feel  the 
cold  drops  yet."    Again  she  shivered. 

"The  night  birds  sang  loud ;  they  seemed  to 
try  to  give  us  away,  so  loud  did  they  sing.  I 
trembled  at  their  voices.  The  moon  shone 
dim  through  the  tree-tops,  too  young  was  it  to 
give  much  light.  The  hoot-owl  cried  from 
down  in  the  Middlecreek  ravines  toward 
where  we  had  to  go;  louder  did  he  cry  than 
ever  I  heard  before.  Surely,  I  thought,  the 
Yankees  will  hear  him  hoot  at  us  who  this 
night  come  to  his  home  in  the  wilds.  There 
were  other  sounds  and  other  voices  too. 
Surely,  father,  creatures  never  seen  by  eye 
talk  in  the  night  at  such  a  time  as  this.  I 
thought  of  what  you  read  out  of  the  Bible.  I 
saw  the  'beasts  full  of  eyes  before  and  be- 
hind,' eyes  were  everywhere,  beasts  with 
faces  like  men  and  six  wings,  beasts  full  of 
eyes  and  with  hundreds  of  feet  and  wings, 
beasts  with  faces  like  a  calf,  and  others  with 
faces  like  lions.  Oh,  father,  but  I  saw  all 
you  read  about  in  that  horrible  story  in  the 
Bible"  ^  , 
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"Child,"  interrupted  Warwick,  "this  is 
blasphemy.  Continue  your  story,  leave  the 
Word  to  me." 

"On  we  went,  down  into  the  deep  gulch 
where  sunshine  never  comes,  where  moon- 
light finds  no  place.  Like  a  bottomless  pit 
was  that  dark  hole,  and  yet  into  that  gloomy 
gulch  we  went.  I  in  front,  beating  down  the 
briars  that  hung  over  the  path  which  I  fol- 
lowed by  the  touch  of  my  foot.  Up,  out  of 
the  creek,  up  and  on.  until  the  moon  again 
came  from  behind  the  hill  and  then " 

The  girl  stopped. 

"And  then  what,  daughter?" 

"A  man  rose  up  before  us,  a  man  with  a 
gun  in  hand.  I  saw  it  glitter  in  the  moon- 
light, I  saw  its  muzzle  raised  toward  us.  The 
man  stood  between  the  moon  and  ourselves; 
black  as  the  night  was  he  in  the  face  of  the 
moon.  I  did  not  know  him  then,  but  I  know 
him  now.    And  then " 

"What,  girl?" 

"I  drew  my  pistol  from  beneath  my  shawl 
and  fired  it  quick;  fired  it  at  the  man  who 
stood  ready  to  shoot  us  down.  This  is  what 
war  brings  to  us,  my  father,  to  us  who  live 
here  in  Stringtown  County,  to  shoot  first  or 
die  first,  my  father.  Would  to  God  I  had 
been  the  one  to  die." 

"The  story." 

"We  went  on,  for  the  man  disappeared  as 
if  he  had  melted  away,  on  and  on,  to  where 
stand  the  cliffs,  on  to  where  shelves  the  great 
cliff.  There  I  left  the  friend  I  had  guided  in 
safety,  there  I  left  him,  promising  to  send 
Joshua  to-day  with  food.  Alone  I  came  back 
through  the  night.  Oh!  the  awful  creatures, 
beasts,  devils  that  rose  up,  that  flew  over- 
head, that  crouched  before  and  behind  me.  I 
ran  through  the  briars,  through  the  bushes, 
over  the  hills,  the  claws  of  the  wild  beasts 
touched  my  dress  and  tore  it,  the  claws  of  the 
devils  reached  out  for  my  face  and  arms  and 
limbs,  and  scraped  the  skin  until  the  blood 
came,  but  I  got  home  at  last,  home,  and,  my 
father,  your  honour  was  saved,  the  name  of 
Warwick,  my  father." 

"And  this  is  all  you  have  to  say?" 

"No."  Joshua  spoke  now.  "No,  Pap,  I 
have  this  to  say.  In  case  the  man  my  sister 
shot  is  Brother  Samuel,  he  would  not  have 
been  shot  had  you  not  tooken  thet  oath  of 
Burbridge." 

Warwick  rose  up.  "Samuel?  Why  do  you 
say  Samuel?" 

"Because  together  with  General  Morgan  he 
has  escaped  from  the  Columbus  penitentiary 
because  in  the  back  thicket  yesterday  he  left 


me,  promising  to  come  last  night  to  our  house 
jest  after  midnight,  because  had  you  not 
tooken  thet  oath,  you  would  have  guided  John 
Morgan,  and  my  sister  need  not  have  tramped 
in  the  night,  pistol  in  hand,  to  shoot  down 
whoever  stood  in  the  path."  The  boy  became 
eloquent  as  he  spoke. 

A  look  of  angfuish  overspread  the  face  of 
Warwick,  to  whom  the  climax  of  the  line  of 
argument  came  with  all  the  force  of  a  living 
fact. 

"Samuel  shot,  and  by  his  sister's  hand,  be- 
cause of  the  oath  I  took  to  save  the  honour  of 
Warwick.  Samuel,  my  boy,  my  boy!  Woe  is 
me,  sorrow  and  grief  are  my  lot ;  rough  is  the 
path  my  feet  were  foreordained  to  walk.  Yet 
must  I  not  fail  in  faith  because  of  trials 
of  the  flesh.  Oh,  my  children,  know  ye  not 
that  sorrow  must  come  into  the  life  of  man? 
Does  not  the  Good  Book  teach,  'I  know,  O 
Lord,  that  Thy  judgments  are  right,  and  that 
Thou  in  faithfulness  hath  afflicted  me?'" 

Then,  in  spite  of  his  religious  zeal  he  strode 
back  and  forth,  the  pent-up  emotions  seemed 
near  overcoming  him.  Suddenly  the  father 
turned  to  his  children. 

"Away  to  the  cliff.  The  man  may  not  be 
dead ;  he  may  not  be  Samuel.  Follow  me,  my 
children.  Oath  or  no  oath,  if  it  be  my  son 
Samuel,  to  this  home  shall  he  come,  alive  or 
dead." 

He  shook  his  clenched  fist  above  his  head, 
the  knuckle  of  the  gigantic  man  struck  the 
ceiling. 

"Even  though  Burbridge  hang  me  to  a  limb 
the  next  day,  oath  or  no  oath,  I'll  care  for  my 
son  who  came  into  my  life  before  I  was  forced 
to  take  the  cursed  ©ath." 

CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    "hard-shell"    DOCTRINE.      A    LETTER    FROM 
LIONEL. 

My  Dear  Charley:  The  ominous  signs 
about  which  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter  have 
materialised.  These  people  begin  to  concern 
me  more  than  I  could  have  believed  possible. 
They  are  a  study,  an  enigma,  a  living  puzzle, 
I  am  treated  kindly,  courteously,  given  every 
attention,  and  yet  I  now  realise  that  I  am  held 
at  arm's  length.  Things  before  my  eyes  are 
but  half  seen;  the  other  half  I  know  nothing 
about,  nor  can  my  questions  bring  an  answer. 

Old  man  Warwick  works  and  prays  and 
preaches,  quotes  Scripture  and  sings  psalms, 
but  I  half  believe  he  does  some  things  he  does 
not  pray  about  audibly,  and  it  is  evident  the 
others  too  are  concerned  in  matters  that  arc 
covered  from  me.  It  seems  like  a  novel  story, 
in  which  a  plot  is  so  carefully  guarded  as  to 
exasperate   instead   of   satisfying   the   reader. 
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But  before  vacation  is  over  I'll  get— oh,  well, 
I'll  write  it  then. 

Last  week  things  were  dreadfully  mixed 
here.  One  of  Warwick's  sons  was  found  dead 
in  the  hills.  He  was  shot  through  the  heart. 
The  strange  part  of  it  is  that  no  effort  was 
made  to  discover  the  murderer. 

"Joshua,"  I  said,  "do  you  not  suspect  any 
person?" 

"Ef  I  do,  I  don't  talk.  These  ain't  times  to 
talk." 

Not  another  word  could  I  draw  from  him. 

Oh,  yes.  I  forgot  to  say  that  this  son  was 
a  rebel  soldier,  one  of  Morgan's  cavalrymen, 
who  recently  escaped  from  Columbus  peni- 
tentiary. His  father  preached  the  funeral  ser- 
mon, and  as  far  as  I  could  determine  preached 
him  to  the  devil.  The  daughter  sorrows 
deeply.  She  made  no  outcry,  no  demonstra- 
tion, but  she  seemed  dazed,  and  has  not  been 
herself  since. 

"Miss  Warwick,"  I  said  yesterday,  "your 
brother  was  a  soldier.  Those  who  go  into  the 
war  risk  their  lives.  Is  it  wise  to  grieve  un- 
reasonably even  for  one  as  dear  as  a  brother?" 

She  turned  her  eyes  upon  me  in  a  way  I 
cannot  find  words  to  express. 

"He  did  not  die  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Would  to  God  it  had  been  so.  Did  you  know 
all "  then  she  stopped. 

"But  Miss  Warwick,  you  are  not  to  blame, 
because " 

"Hush !"  she  interrupted,  "do  not  speak  to 
me  of  things  I  know  better  than  do  you,  nor  is 
it  wise  for  you  to  mix  in  affairs  that  do  not 
concern  you.  Happy  are  you  people  of  the 
North  who  see  no  war,  whose  brothers  march 
forth  in  open  day.  whose  sisters  need  not 
listen  in  the  night  for  a  brother's  tap  on  the 
door,  and  listen  in  vain,  as  I  have  done." 

"But,  Miss  Warwick,  you  are  not  to  blame, 
ful  part  in  the  war.  Our  loved  ones  go  out  to 
fight  and  suffer  and  die." 

"To  you  of  the  North  war  is  something 
afar ;  to  us,  war  is  at  our  doors  night  and  day. 
God  only  knows  what  will  come  next." 

Charley,  the  more  I  see  of  this  girl  the 
more  convinced  I  am  that  she  should  see 
something  of  the  world.  It  is  a  shame  to  hide 
a  creature  like  this  in  these  woods  among 
these  hills.  Isn't  it  strange  a  pretty  woman  is 
bewitching  when  she  smiles,  captivating  when 
she  laughs,  and  charming  when,  without  smile 
or  laugh  she  looks  you  in  the  eye.  But  when 
the  teardrop  touches  her  cheek  words  can  not 
define  the  fascination,  and  I'll  not  attempt  it. 

Charley,  this  girl  of  Warwick's  is  a  moun- 
tain flower,  be  she  in  the  sunshine  or  the 
shadow.  But  you  know  my  failing  and — 
Oh,  well,  it  isn't  likely  she  and  I  will  ever  get 
closer  than  across  the  table. 

Lionel. 

P.  S. — If  God  made  man  and  is  all-seeing 
and  all-powerful.  He  knows  what  man's  every 
action  will  be.  If  he  knows  this  and  permits 
him  to  do  thins:s  He  does  not  like,  and  damns 
him  eternally  for  doing  what,  in  infinite  wis- 
dom. He  could  have  prevented,  who  is  to 
blame  ?     Eh  ? 

Come  another  way.  If  God  made  man  and 
knew  all  things  to  come  for  all  time.  He  knew 
just  what  every  man  would  do.  If  He  knew 
this  and  does  not  prevent  his  doing  things  He 


disapproves  of,  man  does  these  things  by 
God's  consent  and  hence  is  not  responsible. 
See? 

Or  again.  "If  God  made  man  and  knew 
ail  things  and  planned  all  things  in  the  begin- 
ning He  laid  down  what  must  be  done,  and 
hence  man  can  only  do  what  God  foreor- 
dained he  should  do."  This  last  is  Warwick's 
text  every  Sunday  and  his  creed  the  week 
through,  and  if  the  occasion  ever  requires  I'll 
pull  it  on  him.    See? 

L. 

My  Dear  Lionel:  Your  letter  came  safely 
and  I  reply  hastily.  I  haven't  much  sympathy 
for  your  rebel  friends.  No  punishment  is  too 
great  for  people  who  own  slaves,  who  traffic 
in  human  flesh,  and  who  fight  to  disrupt  the 
Union.  The  quicker  they  are  subjugated  the 
better,  and  the  more  of  them  found  with  bul- 
let holes  through  their  hearts  the  nearer  we 
are  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

But  one  thing  I  must  caution  you  about. 
As  you  say,  I  know  your  failing,  and  I  know, 
too,  that  a  pretty  face  charms  you,  but  it  is 
only  for  a  season.  You  have  taught  that  fact 
to  more  than  one  artless  creature  in  the  fac- 
tory your  father  owns.  Sorrow  enough  has 
been  supped  by  those  unfortunate  girls  to 
make  you  change  your  methods.  I  care  noth- 
ing for  your  rebel  beauty,  but  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  your  argument,  nor  the  manner  in 
which  you  use  Mr.  Warwick's  dogma  to 
argue  your  conscience  down.  If  you  are  not 
careful  you  will  forget  where  you  are,  and 
will  give  old  man  Warwick  good  reason  to 
chop  off  your  head,  as  you  recently  wrote  me 
he  might  do  to  the  person  who  abused  his  con- 
fidence. You  are  in  Stringtown  County,  Ken- 
tucky, for  the  purpose  of  studying  fossils,  not 
to  decoy  jjirls.  This  is  plain  talk,  but  I  am 
out  of  patience  with  you  and  feel  called  upon 
to  give  it.  Take  my  advice.  Keep  your  eyes 
on  the  stones  and  not  on  the  teardrop. 

Charley. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

"once  more  the  shadows  flickered." 

For  a  time  over  that  home  on  the  knob  the 
days  passed  as  pass  the  days  of  a  calm  that 
sometimes  follows  one  storm  period  and  pre- 
cedes another.  Lionel  studied  his  rocks  and 
collected  specimens,  Joshua  cut  and  hung  his 
tobacco,  and  his  father,  as  usual,  both  preached 
and  worked.  The  girl  became  gradually  more 
reconciled  to  the  death  of  her  brother,  and 
Warwick  seemed  to  take  less  to  heart  the 
odium  that  rested  on  his  name  because  of  that 
humiliating  oath.  But  the  Home  Guards  still 
rode  over  the  hill  roads  and  beat  the  bushes 
by  their  sides;  many  were  the  residents  of 
Stringtown  County  who  slept  more  frequently 
out  of  doors  than  in  the  house.  But  War- 
wick gave  these  things  no  further  concern,  nor 
was  he  again  disturbed  by  the  Home  Guards. 
Seemingly  the  trials  of  this  man  of  God  were 
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at  an  end.  And  that  Warwick  thought  so  too 
was  evidenced  by  his  selection  of  the  morning 
and  evening  Scriptural  verses. 

Had  the  old  man,  however,  studied  his 
Bible  less  and  thought  more  of  earthly  than  of 
spiritual  things,  he  would  have  apprehended 
the  change  that  came  over  the  daughter,  who 
now  seemed  not  to  shun  the  visitor  from  the 
North.  He  would  have  seen  that  she  was 
becoming  increasingly  interested  in  the  fos- 
sil stones  and  in  the  mammoth  bones,  and 
that  she  often  walked  to  the  road  to  bid  the 
naturalist  goodby  in  the  morning  and  that  in 
the  evening,  too,  she  often  met  him  on  his 
return. 

But  if  Warwick  did  not  observe  these 
changes  Joshua  was  more  perceptive,  for  one 
day  the  uncouth  boy  said  to  his  father: 

"Tears  to  me  thet  Sis  is  behavin'  different 
ov  late." 

"I  see  nothing  out  of  the  way.  She  goes 
to  church  Sunday,  she  attends  to  affairs  of 
the  home  week  days,  she  asks  to  go  to  no 
parties  or  picnics  or  other  places  where  the 
devil  lurks,  she  does  not  sulk  and  has  no 
grievance." 

Joshua  looked  at  his  father  and  spoke  hesi- 
tatingly, as  if  undecided  just  how  far  he  could 
venture. 

"Ef  you  will  raise  your  eyes  from  the  text 
once  in  a  while  you'll  catch  a  glimpse  of  things 
you  can't  read  in  print." 

"I  read  the  Bible.  Nothing  that  occurs  to- 
day can  add  to  or  take  from  the  value  of  the 
Word.  It  is  of  your  sister  you  speak.  Listen 
to  the  Psalmist's  promise."  The  man  placed 
his  finger  on  the  passage  that  chanced  then  to 
be  before  his  eyes  and  read  aloud : 

"God  is  in  the  midst  of  her;  she  shall  not 
be  moved.  God  shall  help  her  and  that  right 
early." 

"I  take  it.  Pap,  thet  the  feller  what  did  that 
writin'  died  too  long  ago  to  tell  you  Tjout 
things  thet  consarn  us  here  in  Stringtown 
County  to-day.  There's  no  use  in  tryin*  ter 
strip  and  hand  terbacker  when  et  ain't  in  case, 
but  when  et  comes  in  case  et  kin  be  worked 
mighty  easy.  'Pears  to  me  thet  things  are 
gettin'  monstrous  soft  hereabouts,  and  ef  you 
ain't  keerful  the  terbacker  in  the  bam'll  not  be 
the  only  thing  in  case  when  Christmas  comes. 
You  say  sister'Il  be  helped  'right  early.'  Well, 
it  'pears  so  to  me." 

"Go  to  your  work,  Joshua.     If  you  would 

study   your    Bible    more    and    think    less    of 

worldly  matters  it  would  be  better.     Go  to 

your  work,  sir." 

As  the  days  passed  the  words  of  Joshua 


concerning  the  girl's  "softening"  seemed  to  be 
destined  for  fulfilment  The  girl  did  soften. 
Her  eyes  spoke  the  fact  that  her  concern  for 
the  guest  had  deepened  into  something  more 
than  a  friendly  interest;  her  conversation  with 
Lionel  was  not  now  altogether  on  the  subject 
of  the  fossil  stones  and  prehistoric  bones  of 
Stringtown  County. 

Artful  Lionel,  a  young  man  of  society,  he 
was  not  long  in  perceiving  the  change  that 
came  to  this  girl  who  never  even  attended  one 
of  the  neighbouring  picnics,  who  had  pleaded 
vainly  to  be  allowed  to  join  a  party  of  frolick- 
ing young  people  bound  for  a  day's  outin^^  at 
Big  Bone  Springs,  who,  whenever  such  de- 
sires were  expressed,  had  been  told  to  read 
her  Bible  and  shun  the  wiles  of  the  devil.  Be- 
neath the  very  eye  of  the  father  who,  when  at 
home,  sat  with  eye  intent  on  his  book  or  mind 
wrapped  up  in  his  sermon,  Lionel  told  this 
girl  about  other  scenes,  and  pictured  to  her 
the  pleasures  that  came  to  girls  that  were  not 
forced  to  forego  the  joys  of  life,  joys  that 
should  come  to  all  who  pass  from  childhood 
into  womanhood.  Not  a  word  did  he  say 
against  the  father's  religion  or  rules,  too 
shrewd  was  he  to  do  this. 

The  bright  side,  the  flowery  side,  the  side 
that  enraptures  the  mind  of  the  unwary,  was 
held  before  her  in  glowing  colours.  She  was 
left  to  contrast  her  own  lot  with  that  of  other 
girls;  she  was  led  to  contrast  the  methods  of 
her  father  and  that  of  other  fathers.  But  while 
the  artless  girl  of  the  solitudes  of  nature  and 
the  artful  man  of  the  world  were  thus  mov- 
ing nearer  to  each  other  unobserved  by  the 
man  whose  duty  led  him  to  search  the  Scrip- 
tures and  neglect  his  daughter,  the  clown  of  a 
brother  was  less  religious  and  less  blind. 

One  day  he  abruptly  left  the  tobacco  bam 
and  turned  his  steps  toward  the  localities 
where  Lionel  spent  his  time  in  search  of 
specimens,  toward  the  spot  where  that  morn- 
ing from  a  knob  Joshua  had  seen  him  break- 
ing stones.  Unexpected  was  that  meeting  to 
Lionel,  at  least. 

"That  you,  Joshua?" 

"Yes,  an'  I'm  here  fer  bus'ness.  I  hain't  go- 
in*  ter  beat  'round  the  bush,  neither.  You 
come  here  to  study  rocks  vacation  time,  you 
say?" 

"Yes,  Joshua,  that's  my  business." 

"School  begun  two  months  ago.  When 
does  vacation  end?"  The  words  were  direct 
Lionel  saw  the  boy  had  more  to  say. 

"Go  on,  Joshua." 

"I  don't  intend  to  ask  nuthin'  wrong.  Bnt 
you  ain't  studyin'  rodcs  like  you  did  at  first 
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"True,  Joshua.  1  am  not  related  to  you,  out 
that  need  not  disturb  either  of  us." 

"Ef  you  stay  here  much  longer  there  may 
be  trouble  thet  you  don't  expect.  It  may  not 
be  perlite,  but  it  is  bus'ness  fer  me  to  say  thet 
vacation  times  are  over  and  I  don't  mean  any 
wrong  when  I  says  it" 

"You  think,  Joshua,  I  had  better  return  to 
college?" 
"Exactly." 

"Well,  I  have  arranged  to  leave  next  week. 
Can  you  take  my  collection  of  specimens  to 
Covington  ?" 

"I'll  haul  it  the  day  you  pick  out,  and  the 
quicker  the  better." 

"Next  week,  Tuesday,  Joshua,  will  suit  me," 
was  the  reply. 

"Thank  yo',  sir.  Don't  tell  Pap  *bout  our 
talk.  I  don't  mean  no  harm  er  not  ter  be 
perlite,  but  we  Stringtown  County  people 
treats  the  stranger  fair,  and  I  jest  thought  et 
war  *bout  time  fer  vacation  ter  end." 

The  following  Sunday  Warwick  left  home 
for  a  few  days'  absence,  attending  an  associa- 
tion in  the  beech  woods  on  the  Stringtown 
Pike.*  The  Tuesday  thereafter  Joshua 
loaded  Lionel's  geological  specimens  and 
started  to  Covington  with  them  early  in  the 
morning.  But  the  roads  out  of  the  knobs 
are  rough,  the  Gunpowder  and  Big  Bone 
hills  are  steep,  the  load  was  heavy,  slow 
was  the  gait  of  the  horses  that  hauled 
that  lumber  wagon  down  the  pike  and  back 
again;  late  at  night  it  was  when  Joshua  re- 
turned. He  unhitched  his  team,  turned  them 
into  the  back  pasture  and  quietly  slipped  into 
his  room  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  sleepers. 

Next  morning  when  he  appeared  the  break- 
fast table  was  spread  for  but  one  person,  the 
old  black  woman  was  in  waiting.    The  heart 
of  the  boy  that  Lionel  called  a  "gump"  sank,    . 
a  foreboding  sensation  came  over  him. 

"Where's  sister?" 

The  old  woman  turned  in  surprise. 

"Yo'  know  she  went  to  the  'sociation." 

"When?" 

"Yisterdy  morn'n." 

"Who  went  with  her?" 

"Marse  Lionel." 

"How  did  they  go?" 

"In  the  buggy." 

For  a  moment  the  listener  sat  in  silence; 

*  Baptist  associations  were  not  held  this 
time  of  year.  The  author  has  ventured  to  take 
a  liberty  with  the  season  in  this  instance. 


Wot  another  word  did  the  lone  t)oy  say.  in 
silence  he  stoically  ate  his  breakfast.  If  his 
mind  was  active  no  facial  expression  indicated 
the  fact.  Indeed,  he  seemed  actually  uncon- 
cerned about  the  news  that  to  him  so  unex- 
pectedly told  of  his  sister's  elopement 

Before  breakfast  was  over  the  old  negress 
announced  that  a  man  was  coming  toward  the 
house  from  off  the  creek  road,  "a  man  in 
blue,"  she  added.  Joshua  started  up  at  once. 
That  final  sentence  produced  in  him  an  un- 
pleasant sensation.  He  stepped  to  the  door. 
About  half  way  up  the  hill  a  Federal  soldier 
was  leisurely  riding.  His  horse  seemed  spir- 
itless, the  rider  indifferent  to  surroundings. 
No  gun  did  he  carry,  no  revolver  was  to  be 
seen,  nor  yet  a  sabre.  That  he  was  not  a 
Home  Guard  was  evident 

For  a  moment  Joshua  reflected  as  to  his 
proper  course.    Should  he  go  out  of  the  back 
door  and  into  the  thicket  or  stay  and  meet 
the  intruder?    But  a  moment  did  he  consider 
this  subject,  then  he  advanced  to  the  front 
gate  and  when  the  visitor  approached  stood 
ready   to    receive    the   message,    whatever    it 
might  be. 
"Does  Preacher  Warwick  live  here?" 
"Yes,  sir." 
"May  I  see  him?" 
"He's  not  at  home." 
The  man  reflected. 
"When  will  he  return?" 
"I  can't  say."    Joshua  did  not  ask  the  cav- 
alryman to  alight     He  did  not  care  for  his 
company. 
"I  have  a  message  for  Mr.  Warwick." 
"Ef  yo'll  tell  me  I'll  tell  Pap." 
"You  are  his  son?" 
"Yes." 

"It  concerns  him.  I  am  to  deliver  it  to  your 
father.  Can  you  not  tell  me  when  you  expect 
him  home?" 

"He's  gone  to  the  'sociation.  It  lets  out  to- 
day.   He'll  be  home  to-night" 

"I  shall  wait,  for  I  must  speak  with  Mr. 
Warwick." 

"Breakfast's  jest  ready  and  you're  welcome 
to  stay.    I  hope  you  hev  brought  good  news." 
The  traveller  alighted  and  Joshua  led  hi: 
horse  to  the  stable  and  then  finished  the  ser 
tence.    "But  ef  you  hev  good  news,  et's  mo' 
any  blue-coat  ever  yit  brought  to  any  V 
wick." 

The  soldier  ate  his  breakfast,  drew  a 
made    himself    comfortable    and    waitr 
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Warwick,  waited  until  the  sun  went  down,  un- 
til Joshua  came  in  from  the  barn,  until  the 
evening  meal  was  on  the  table.  Not  until 
then  came  Warwick. 

After  supper  the  three  men  sat  together  in 
the  common  sitting-room.  If  Warwick  had 
observed  the  absence  of  either  his  daughter  or 
the  naturalist  he  made  no  reference  to  the 
fact;  dimly  burned  the  lamp;  once  more  the 
shadows  flickered. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

"tell  my  father  that  I  STOOD  AS  A  WARWICK 
SHOULD,  AND  DIED  AS  SHOULD  A  WARWICK 
DIE." 

"Mr.  Warwick,  you  had  a  son  in  the  Con- 
federate Army,  had  you  not?" 

"I  had  two  sons  in  the  service  of  the  Con- 
federacy. One  lies  now  in  the  graveyard  on 
the  hill,  the  other  still  serves  the  South." 

"One  lies  in  the  graveyard  on  the  hill? 
Which  hill?" 

"The  knob  beside  Old  Gunpowder,  sir.  Six 
weeks  ago  we  buried  him." 

"We  do  not  refer  to  the  same  son,  Mr. 
Warwick.  The  man  I  knew  lies  not  in  your 
graveyard  on  Gunpowder  Hill."  Then  he 
changed  the  subject,  gazing  at  the  floor.  "Let 
me  tell  my  story,  Mr.  Warwick." 

"Back  and  forth  the  blue  and  grey  scouts 
had  seesawed,  back  when  the  rebels  pressed 
hard  and  out  again  when  the  North  was 
strongest,  back  and  forth  until  the  rebels  were 
reinforced,  until  their  cavalry  outnumbered 
the  Federals,  until  John  Morgan  cut  in  behind 
the  Northern  infantry,  until  the  Federal  Gen- 
eral Morgan  retreated  from  Cumberland  Gap, 
until  Bragg  forced  Buell  far  into  Kentucky. 
Back  and  yet  back  did  the  Northern  forces  • 
fall,  fighting  their  way,  burying  their  dead, 
carrying  their  slightly  wounded,  leaving 
others  to  the  care  of  farmers,  and  others  still 
where  they  fell;  until  General  Heath  drove  in 
the  pickets  beneath  the  guns  of  old  Fort 
Mitchell  on  the  height  back  of  Covington. 
But  at  last  the  tide  turned;  the  feint  on  Cin- 
cinnati by  General  Heath's  six  thousand  men 
was  a  thing  of  the  past;  the  battles  of  Perry- 
ville  and  the  vacillating  methods  of  General 
Bragg  left  him  broken  in  strength." 

Abruptly  the  speaker  turned  his  eyes  on 
Warwick. 

"Your  sons  Ezra  and  Samuel  joined  the 
rebels  during  that  Kirby  Smith  raid,  Mr.  War- 
wick. When  the  Confederates  left  the  State 
of  Kentucky  that  fall  of  1862  your  boys  were 
under  Morgan's  command." 


"You  speak  correctly,  sir.  Then  it  was  they 
entered  the  service  of  the  Confederacy." 

"The  next  June,  last  June,  they  came  again 
to  Kentucky.  The  great  raid  into  Ohio  was 
inaugurated.  You  know  the  rest  John  Mor- 
gan became  a  prisoner.  Success  was  with  the 
Union  arms.  But  between  September,  1862, 
and  June,  1863,  occurred  an  incident  that  yet 
stands  before  my  open  eyes  as  if  it  were  en- 
graved in  bronze.  When  I  shut  my  eyes  the 
scene  is  not  less  vivid." 

The  man  shuddered  and  pressed  his  hand  to 
his  forehead. 

"Why  do  you  say  the  'Confederates'  and  the 
'Federals'?  Why  do  you  not  say  the  Confed- 
erates and  ourselves?"  asked  Warwick.  The 
speaker  dropped  his  eyes  again  and  continued, 
but  not  in  reply  to  Warwick's  question. 

"The  men  who  fight  battles,  who  charge  and 
shoot,  and  cut  and  shout  and  swear  and  kill 
and  die,  be  they  dressed  in  blue  or  in  grrey. 
be  they  as  were  we,  clad  in  rags  and  shoeless 
and  hungry,  are  men,  and  respect  each  the 
other,  be  he  clad  in  grey  or  in  blue.  Worn 
out  were  we,  long  had  been  our  march  up 
from  the  South  into  this  land  of  Kentucky." 

"Down  from  the  North  you  mean,  sir; 
those  who  wear  the  blue  come  not  from  the 
South."  Warwick  touched  the  sleeve  of  his 
guest. 

But  the  speaker  continued.  "That  was  a 
valiant  fight,  Mr.  Warwick.  The  enemy  was 
before  us,  the  enemy  was  behind,  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  on  every  cross-road,  every 
pike,  on  every  hill  and  in  every  valley  were 
the  men  we  fought.  The  break  of  morning 
brought  to  our  ears  the  crack  of  muskets; 
they  sounded,  too,  at  broke  of  day,  and  every 
hour  betwixt  the  rise  and  setting  of  the  sun 
came  the  bullet  from  the  gun  of  the  invaders 
of  our  homes." 

Then  Warwick  interrupted.  "Sir,  the 
homes  of  those  who  live  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  are  not  invaded." 

"Nor  did  I  say  they  were.    Be  patient" 

"We  fought  and  prayed,  and  swore  and  bled 
and  died.  Lines  of  muskets  were  before  us. 
throats  of  cannon  were  behind  us,  troops  of 
cavalry,  regiments,  brigades,  divisions  of  in- 
fantry were  east  and  west  and  north  and  south 
of  us.  We  arose  from  the  ground  in  the  morn- 
ing to  meet  a  line  of  steel  from  which  flowed 
tongues  of  flame,  over  which  floated  clouds  of 
smoke,  from  out  which  came  sheets  of  lead 
and  iron  balls.  The  earth  was  furrowed  about 
us,  but  horse  did  not  draw  the  plough;  the 
trees  were  cut  above  us,  but  hand  did  not  trim 
the  limbs  that  fell  upon  our  heads.    The  devil 
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held  the  plough  that  turned  the  dirt  beneath 
us ;  the  devil  held  the  scythe  that  cut  bush  and 
tree  above  us,  that  crushed  our  frames  like 
paper,  tore  off  our  limbs  and  let  out  our 
heart's  blood.  The  devil,  I  say,  stood  behind 
that  line  of  blue  which,  hidden  in  smoke,  cut 
us  down;  helpless,  we  had  now  neither  pow- 
der, nor  ball,  nor  food,  nor " 

Now  Warwick  rose  up.  He  placed  his 
hands  one  on  either  shoulder  of  the  speaker, 
and  pressing  hard  thereon  looked  him  in  the 
eye. 

"Why  do  you  say  the  devil  stood  behind 
that  line  of  blue,  you  who  wear  the  blue?" 

"Because  then  I  wore  the  grey,  because  to 
meet  you,  Mr.  Warwick  to  say  what  I  have 
said  and  tell  you  more  that  yet  I  must  say,  led 
me  to  wear  this  suit  of  blue.  I  fought  beside 
your  son  Ezra,  the  boy  who  lies  not  in  the 
graveyard  in  the  hills  of  Gunpowder  Creek." 

"Tell  me  of  my  boy." 

"Flesh  and  blood  could  not  forever  stand 
the  storm  of  lead  and  iron  that  closed  us  in 
and  mowed  us  down;  we  who  had  neither 
food  nor  cover,  medicine  nor  wherewith  to 
fight  back,  we  whose  bayonets  were  not  long 
enough  to  reach  the  men  who  stood  behind 
those  lines  of  living  steel,  much  less  to  reach 
those  great-mouthed  cannon,  that,  from  afar, 
dropped  bombs  and  balls  wherever  the  men 
Who  stood  behind  them  willed  they  should.  I 
fought  beside  your  son,  Ezra  Warwick. 
Fought  until  our  last  charge  of  powder  was 
burned,  until  surrounded  we  stood  in  silence 
while  that  sheet  of  flame  mowed  us  down  like 
birds  in  a  trap." 

"Tell  me  all  you  have  to  say  about  my 
son." 

"A  brave  man  was  that  son,  Mr.  Warwick, 
an  honour  to  the  name.  When  our  last  charge 
of  powder  was  burned  he  turned  to  me  and 
said:  'Comrade,  should  you  get  out  alive,  tell 
my  father.  Preacher  Warwick  of  the  Knobs, 
that  I  stood  as  a  Warwick  should,  and  died  as 
should  a  Warwick  die.* " 

"Then  he  was  one  who  fell  ?" 

"Would  to  God,  Mr.  Warwick,  I  could  say 
yes,  would  that  he  had  fallen  then." 

"Go  on.  Tell  me  what  you  have  to  say.  Sad 
indeed  must  be  the  message  that  has  led  one 
who  fought  beneath  the  three  red  bars  to  wear 
that  coat  of  blue."  Hoarsely  did  Warwick 
speak  these  words. 

"Are  you  strong  enough  to  hear  the  ending 
of  my  story?" 

"Speak.  The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my 
life.    Of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid'?" 

"Wounded  men  were  about  us,  men   who 


laid  for  hours  and  watched  the  blood  drip, 
drip,  drip;  and  men,  too,  who  felt  the  bullet's 
touch  and  saw  the  crimson  stream  spurt  and 
felt  the  life  current  slip  out  as  flows  water 
from  a  pail.  These  last  were  the  happier,  for 
here  death  came  quickest.  And  finally,  when 
came  the  silence  that  told  the  enemy  we  had 
no  powder,  the  wounded  about  us  outnum- 
bered the  dead  two  to  one,  and  the  dead  twice 
outnumbered  those  untouched  by  lead  or  iron 
ball."  And  again  the  speaker  pressed  his 
hands  to  his  forehead. 

"And  my  boy  was  one  who  watched  his 
blood  drip,  drip?  You  said  he  was  not 
killed?" 

"He  was  not  touched  by  ball  at  all.  His 
life  seemed  charmed.  Unscathed  he  came 
from  out  that  hellish  hole,  he,  myself  and  a 
few  others.  When  the  last  ball  was  spent  and 
the  enemy  closed  in  to  where  we  who  .were 
left  stood  upright  among  the  dead  and 
wounded,  when  came  the  final  Federal  charge 
and  the  foe  burst  upon  the  horrid  scene,  I  saw 
strong  men  in  blue  cover  their  eyes  and  turn 
their  heads  away.  It  was  an  awful  sight, 
Warwick,  even  to  those  who  know  war.  I 
saw  next  kindly  hands  outstretched  to  us  who 
lived ;  as  if  we  had  been  brothers  was  the  clasp 
of  the  hands  I  felt  grasp  mine.  Who  could 
have  thought  that  these  same  hands  had  made 
the  carnage  at  our  feet?  But  such  is  war, 
such  war  as  this  where  men  fight  and  bleed 
and  die  for  principle,  and  yet  bear  no  enmity 
against  him  who  does  the  same  for  the  other 
cause.  Brave  men  were  our  captors,  and  we 
had  shown  that  we  too,  were  brave,  we  who 
now  were  prisoners  of  war." 

"But  what  of  my  boy.  You  tantalise  me, 
man.  These  things  need  not  be  told.  We 
can  read  of  battle  charges  in  every  print  that 
comes  to  hand.    Tell  me  of  my  son  Ezra." 

"Be  patient,  Mr.  Warwick." 

"Is  this  a  time  for  patience?  Say  the  word 
you  bring  and  end  the  tale." 

"This  then  is  the  word,  the  word  I  bear 
you.  The  brave  army  that  had  crushed  our 
band  moved  on  toward  the  South;  back  were 
we  sent  until  our  prison  in  Kentucky  was 
reached.  Here,  by  order  of  one  whose  name  I 
need  not  speak,  we  were  one  morning  drawn 
up  and  told  that  because  of  some  bush- 
whackers' deeds  of  which  we  knew  nothing, 
before  the  day  had  set,  a  like  number  of  Con- 
federate prisoners  must  die.  God!  but  we 
could  not  believe  the  words  were  earnest.  Not 
long,  however,  were  we  left  in  doubt.  The 
edict  had  gone  forth  and  that,  too,  by  order 
of  a  son  of  Kentucky.    And  when  we  asked 
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for  justice,  for  the  rights  due  a  soldier,  we 
were  told  that  for  every  man  the  cowardly 
bushwhacker  shot,  one  of  us  must  be  sacri- 
ficed." 

"The  tyrant " 

"Do  not  speak  his  name.  Let  me  go  on  to 
the  end,  the  bitter  end.  Our  names  were  writ- 
ten on  slips  and  put  into  a  hat,  and  a  comrade 
of  the  men  who  were  to  die  was  forced  to 
draw  the  lot,  forced,  I  say,  to  draw  the  papers 
out  and  hear  the  names  one  by  one  read  off, 
and  see  the  man  each  paper  named  let  out 
until  the  full  quota  were  drawn  and  all  stood 
upright  to  die." 

"And  my  son?" 

"He  was  blessed  as  contrasted  with  the 
man  who  speaks  to-night." 

Intently  did  Warwick  gaze  into  the  eye  of 
his  guest.  Slow  and  deliberate  were  his  words. 
"What  did  my  son  do  that  he  should  be  called 
blessed?  What  had  you  done  to  merit  such 
words  of  shame?" 

"Warwick,  it  was  I  who  drew  the  papers 
from  out  the  hat.  I  it  was  who  drew  the  slip 
that  bore  the  name  of  my  comrade,  Ezra  War- 
wick. My  name,  too,  was  in  that  hat  God! 
but  I  would  that  it  could  have  touched  my 
fingers  first." 

Not  a  muscle  of  Warwick's  face  moved. 
Deliberately  did  he  speak. 

"And  my  son  Ezra  stood  in  that  line?" 

"Yes." 

"Is  there  more  to  tell?" 

"No.  I  have  fulfilled  the  promise  made 
your  boy.  By  the  help  of  a  generous  Federal 
colonel  who  loaned  me  this  suit  of  blue  and 


placed  this  horse  at  my  conmiand  and  paroled 
me  on  my  honour  to  return,  am  I  here  to  tell 
the  father  of  my  comrade  that  which  I  have 
said.  With  the  morrow  I  must  start  back 
again.  These  blue  clothes  must  be  exchanged 
and  once  again  the  prisoner's  grey  rags  put 
on. 

Warwick,  strong  as  was  his  faith,  could  not 
bear  this  stroke  unmoved.  His  mind  reverted, 
first,  to  the  oath  he  had  that  summer  taken. 
the  oath  of  Burbridge;  next,  to  the  son  who, 
near  the  path  of  Middlecreek,  fell  by  the  bul- 
let of  his  sister  because  of  that  same  oath. 
Now  the  other  son  was  gone,  shot  down,  a 
helpless  prisoner.  Back  and  forth  in  his  chair 
the  strong  man  swayed,  then  he  turned  a  piti- 
ful, helpless  gaze  on  Joshua,  who  sat  in  the 
shadows. 

"My  son,  my  first  bom  son  is  no  more.  God 
chasteneth  me.  His  servant,  near  to  the  extent 
of  human  endurance.  My  God,  my  God,  why 
afflicteth  Thou  me  so  sorely?  My  son,  my 
son!" 

There  was  no  reply. 

Appealingly  Warwick  spoke  again.  "Joshua, 
ask  your  sister  to  come  to  her  father.  I  would 
feel  her  light  hand  upon  my  brow,  I  would 
have  my  daughter's  arms  about  my  neck.  Ask 
your  sister  to  come  and  comfort  her  father, 
Joshua,  my  son." 

The  boy  made  no  movement 

"Your  sister,  boy.    I  am  very  lonely." 

"Pap,"  said  Joshua,  and  he  moved  over  and 
took  both  his  father's  hands,  "Pap,  I  must  be 
your  comfort  now.  Sister's  gone  away  for- 
ever." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Not  many  weeks  ago,  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen who  are  mem- 
TobeRMdby  bers  of  the  New  York 
Bngflishneii.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
visited  London  in  their 
representative  capacity.  During  their 
stay  they  were  very  hospitably  entertained 
by  Englishmen  of  every  rank  and  sta- 
tion; they  were  invited  to  innumerable 
social  functions;  and  they  were  received 
by  the  King  himself  at  Windsor  Castle. 
All  these  things  were  quite  as  they  should 
have  been,  and  in  themselves  they  would 
do  something  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
that  friendly  feeling  between  the  two 
peoples,  which  for  many  reasons  is  to  be 
desired.  Among  the  printed  comments, 
however,  which  have  appeared  in  Eng- 
land with  regard  to  this  visit  there  are 
two  which  deserve  some  special  notice. 
A  remark  which  was  made  by  the  Spec- 
tator is  very  brief.  That  periodical  men- 
tions the  alleged  fact  that  the  American 
visitors  were  much  interested  in  the  Brit- 
ish crown  jewels  "as  being  something 
that  could  not  possibly  be  bought  for 
money."  The  Saturday  Review  pub- 
lished a  long  article  with  regard  to  the 
visiting  Americans.  From  this  article  we 
extract  the  following  very  interesting 
passage;  and  in  doing  so  we  have  ital- 
icised its  most  characteristic  sentences: 

One  can  take  an  interest  in  these  American 
representatives  which  the  summer  flight  from 
transatlantic  shores  does  not  usually  or  easily 
excite.  There  is  nothing  ennobling  in  the 
sight  of  an  American  "doing"  Westminster 
Abbey  or  edifying  in  his  criticism  of  the  tenth 
picture  gallery  he  has  traversed  in  one  day. 
But  get  him  on  trade,  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel,  we  can  hardly  say  veneration,  but  cer- 
tainly respect,  blent  with  something  even  of 
awe.  One  looks  with  keen  curiosity  on  the 
American  trader  to  see  what  manner  of  man 
he  is  that  could  produce  an  economic  result 
that  has  shocked  and  made  to  grumble  the 
whole  civilised  world.  You  feel,  too,  that 
there  you  have  the  Great  Republic  pure  and 
simple;  that  is  its  reality;  that  is  what  it 
cares  about;  there  it  is  itself.  Dismiss  culture 
and  tone,  freedom,  equality  and  all  such  fig- 
ments, and  get  down  to  a  hard-cctsh  transac- 
tion and  you  see  the  American  at  his  best. 
There,  in  fact,  he  becomes  very  great;  and  it 


way.  The  production  of  wealth  is  the  one 
thing  to  which  the  American  people  has  really 
given  its  mind ;  and  circumstances  being  at  the 
Same  time  entirely  favourable,  it  has  succeeded 
to  its  own  huge  admiration  and  the  world's 
absolute  dismay.  No  other  nation  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  same  extent  in  the  same  time, 
but  no  othen  nation  has  so  entirely  given  itself 
over  to  the  making  of  wealth  as  the  whole 
duty  of  a  people.  Never  has  there  been  a 
people  in  which  the  discrepancy  between  their 
performance  as  traders  and  their  achievements 
in  every  other  capacity  has  been  so  great.  In 
that  respect  the  United  States  arc  a  portent. 
They  have  grown  in  a  manner  quite  peculiar 
to  themselves.  To  the  ancients  it  would  have 
seemed  a  monstrous  growth,  to  the  Greeks 
hideous,  to  the  Romans  ignoble.  For  you  have 
in  America  the  strange  phenomenon  of  the 
best  minds  and  the  best  characters  systemati- 
cally over  a  long  period  renouncing  what  the 
world  had  always  regarded  as  the  higher 
things;  State  affairs,  arms,  art  and  "contem- 
plation" (SBQopia)  and  passionately  pursuing 
the  things  men  had  hitherto  looked  on  as 
necessities  which  most  were  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  able  to  avoid,  but  which  all  would 
escape  from  if  they  had  the  opportunity; 
necessities  not  in  themselves  degrading,  yet 
obstacles  to  the  highest  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
pleasantest  things.  That  has  not  been  the 
American  view:  their  philosophy  of  life  re- 
verses the  old  order. 

Both  the  casual  remark  of  ih^  Spec- 
tator and  the  elaborately  studied  piece  of 
insolence  in  the  Saturday  Review  indi- 
cate a  distinct  and  definite  conception  of 
the  typical  American.  According  to  this 
conception  he  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  gen- 
tleman. He  has  no  fineness  of  feeling, 
no  perception  of  the  graces  of  life,  no 
aesthetic  sense,  no  understanding  and 
love  of  what  is  noble  and  elevating  and 
beautiful.  His  soul  is  the  soul  of  a 
trader.  His  intellectual  faculties  are 
trained  and  sharpened  for  the  getting  of 
gain  alone.  He  is  interesting  and  worthy 
of  attention  only  because  he  has  devel- 
oped an  almost  monstrous  capacity  for 
money-making.  In  this  he  is  supreme; 
but  in  all  else  he  is  beneath  contempt — 
Ignorant  of  art,  of  literature,  and  of 
everything  that  ornaments  and  beautifies 
the  life  of  those  who  have  attained  to  the 
highest  form  of  civilised  existence. 
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Now,  before  considering  this  criticism 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  ultimate  sig- 
nificance, we  desire  to  remark  as  dispas- 
sionately as  possible  that  this  British 
opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  wholly 
and  even  absurdly  incorrect.  These  rep- 
resentatives were  by  no  means  "traders" 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  and  least  of  all 
in  the  peculiarly  oflFensive  sense  which 
that  word  conveys  when  used  by  Eng- 
lishmen. Let  us  take,  for  example,  Mr. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  who  was  one  of  these 
Americans,  and  who  in  a  way  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  type  of  his  associates.  Mr. 
Morgan  is  a  gentleman  in  the  full  Eng- 
lish acceptance  of  that  term — s.  univer- 
sity man,  a  scholar.  At  Gottingen  he  so 
distinguished  himself  by  his  original 
work  in  pure  mathematics  as  to  attract 
the  special  notice  of  the  university  au- 
thorities. He  is  a  cultivated  amateur  of 
art  and  a  munificent  patron  of  it.  He 
has  been  for  years  an  enthusiastic  col- 
lector of  rare  books,  of  pictures,  and  of 
interesting  prints.  He  is,  in  short,  an 
accomplished,  cultivated  man  of  the 
world.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  he  is  also 
able  by  fertility  of  resource,  by  a  genius 
for  bold  combinations,  and  by  an  unerr- 
ing foresight,  to  wield  such  power  in  the 
financial  world  as  to  excite  the  wonder 
and  perhaps  the  dread  of  his  stodgy,  un- 
imaginative English  rivals,  this  fact  does 
not  make  of  him  a  sordid  trader,  but  it 
merely  represents  one  phase  of  a  brilliant 
intellect  which  is  quite  as  manifest  in 
other  and  far  different  spheres. 

This  notion  of  theirs,  from  which  Eng- 
lishmen would  like  to  extract  some  com- 
fort in  the  midst  of  their  chagrin — ^the 
notion  that  Americans,  although  they 
have  outstripped  them  in  so  many  utili- 
tarian pursuits  are,  nevertheless,  almost 
barbaric  in  other  ways,  and  are  inferior 
in  art  and  in  liberal  culture — is  a  notion 
which  Englishmen  would  have  some 
trouble  in  establishing  by  any  record  of  ex- 
isting facts.  Take,  for  example,  art  itself. 
At  the  present  time  the  three  English- 
sounding  names  which  are  best  known 
and  most  honoured  by  the  art  critics  of 
London  are  the  names  of  three  American 
painters — Whistler,  Abbey  and  Sarger'. 
Take,  again,  the  field  of  classical  study 
and  research,  where  utilitarianism  has  no 
hold  whatever,  and   where  the  average 


Englishman    would    say    off-hand    that 
Americans  do  not  count.    A  fine  old  Ox- 
ford Tory,  with  his    early    training  in 
Greek  iambics  and  Latin  elegiacs,  who 
still  writes  coena  and  sylva  and  believes 
in  Donaldson  and  the  Greek-play  bish- 
ops,   feels,   no  doubt,   a   fine  contempt- 
when  he  hears  any  allusion  made  to  so 
inconceivable  a  thing  as  American  classi- 
cal scholarship.    Just  as  the  typical  Eng- 
lishman has  never  heard  of  Perry's  vic- 
tory or  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  so 
he  manages  to  remain  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  standard  Greek  lexicon  offi- 
cially adopted  by  the  two  great  English 
universities  bears  upon  its  title-page  the 
name  of  an  American  scholar,  and  that 
the  standard  Latin  lexicon  which  is  also 
officially  adopted  by  the  same  univer- 
sities is  entirely  the  work  of  two  Ameri- 
cans.   Still  less  is  he  likely  to  be  aware 
that  the  Latin  lexicon  which  preceded 
this  in  the  favour  of  English  classical 
scholars  was  also  the  work  of  an  Ameri- 
can,  Dr.   Andrews.    He  may,  perhaps, 
however,  be  excused  if  he  does  not  know 
this  latter  fact;  since  the  book  in  ques- 
tion was  piratically  appropriated  and  its 
authorship  disguised  by  an  Englishman, 
the  late  Sir  William  Smith.    In  view  of 
these  and  other  circumstances  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  recount,  we  venture 
to  suggest  that  when  Englishmen  lament 
the    inroads    of    American    competition 
they  should  be  honest  in  their  lamentation 
and  set  forth  the  whole  sad  story.    They 
should  deplore  not  only  the    fact    that 
Americans  are  sending  cutlery  to  Shef- 
field and  cotton  goods  to  Manchester, 
that  they  are  buying  up  British  steam- 
ship lines  and  shifting  the  financial  cen- 
tre  of   gravity   from   London   to   New 
York,  but  that  they  are  also  painting  the 
pictures  which  Englishmen  admire,  and 
writing    the    books    which    Englishmen 
read,  and  setting  forth  the    results    of 
higher    scholarship    which    Englishmen 
must  study. 

Coming  back  to  the  comments  of  the 
Spectator  and  the  Saturday  Review,  we 
wish  to  say  that  we  take  them  very  se- 
riously, and  that  we  think  them  most  in- 
structive. They  are  not  the  idle  utter- 
ances of  irresponsible  scribblers.  They 
are  written  by  men  of  education  and  in- 
fluence, to  be  read  by  those  who  belong 
in  England  to  the  governing  class.    The 
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Spectator  has  always  been  friendly  to  the 
United   States.     The  Saturday  Review 
has  always  been  unfriendly.    Yet  the  two 
quotations  which  we  have  given  serve  to 
show  that  practically  it  makes  but  little 
difference   whether   an    Englishman   be 
friendly  or  the  contrary;  for  in    either 
case  his  attitude  toward  an  American  is 
one  that  cannot  fail  to  give  oilence,  be- 
cause it  arises  from  an  assumption  that 
Americans  are,  after  all,  a  queer,  odd, 
ignorant  and  vulgar  set  of  persons  to 
be  patronised  if  you  are  amiable  or  to  be 
sneered  at  if  you  are  malicious.    Indeed, 
the  single  line  which  we    have    quoted 
from  the  Spectator  represents  precisely 
the  same  mental  attitude  as  the  long  para- 
graph of  studied  insult  which  we  have 
copied     from     the     Saturday     Review. 
Englishmen  at  certain  crises  are  much 
given  to  waking  up  and  wondering  why 
it  is  that  foreigners  do  not  like  them.  We 
commend  to  them  a  careful  consideration 
in  all  its  bearings  of  this  little  episode  of 
the  visiting  Americans.    You  may  invite 
a  stranger  to  a  score  of  dinners.     You 
may  put  your  carriage  at  his  disposal. 
You  may  show  him  through  your  pic- 
ture   gallery    and    your    conservatories. 
You  may  try  to  make  him  feel  in  every 
way  that  he  is  a  welcome,  and,  indeed,  an 
honoured  guest.    But  if,  toward  the  end 
of  it  all,  and  just  as  he  is  leaving,  you  let 
him  overhear  some  half-sarcastic,  half- 
contemptuous  remark  about  him  which 
you  make  in  a  stage  whisper  to  your  fam- 
ily, he  will  bear  away  with  him  a  very 
meagre  recollection  of  the  dinners  and 
the   carriage   and   the   ostentatious   cer- 
emonial of  his  entertainment,  and  he  will 
remember  best  the  mocking  words  that 
have  killed  his  gratitude.    It  is  a  pity, — 
such  a  pity.     Americans  love  England, 
and  there  are  a  thousand  causes  why  they 
would    like    to    do    their    share    of    the 
world's  work  in  harmonious  co-operation 
with  Englishmen.    If  they  do  not,  it  will 
be  for  the  reason  that  Englishmen  them- 
selves have  made  it  utterly  impossible. 

II. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Lummis  is  a  gentleman 
who    edits  a  very  read- 
A  Word  With        able  magazine  which  is 
nr.Lammii.        published    in    Los    An- 
geles,    California,     and 
which  i3  entitled  Th^  Lc^ncl  of  Sunshine. 


Mr.  Lummis  is  what  he  woi 
call   the   "self-constituted"   d 
Mrs.  Stanford  and  Dr.  Jord 
the  other   persons  out  in  tht 
University,  who  have  convert 
stitution  into  the  sort  of  place 
results  of  scholarly  research  s 
gation  must  be  made  to  tall 
opinions  of  a  wealthy  old  lai 
owners  of  the  San  Franciscc 
system.    In  his  capacity  of  E  i 
the  Rich,   Mr.  Lummis  has  1 
ing  the  time  of  his  life,  and  1 
some  very  amusing  things,  I : 
own  magazine  and  in  other  :  i 
though  perhaps  if  he  had  wrii  I 
>yould  have  been  read  more, 
ticular  line  of  defence  is  not  on 
mends  itself  to  intellectual  h< 
he  has  tried  to  make  the  wh 
versy    appear  to    be  a  sectio 
Like  Mr.  Bryan  in  1896,  he  \^ 
the  East  against  the  West,  ai 
Califomians    believe    that    ci 
Stanford    University    spring 
from  the  natural  malevolence 
and  jealousy  of  the  Eastern  i 
Lummis  knows  better  than  tl 
the  case  which  he  undertook 
was  a  rather  difficult  one,  this 
line  was  perhaps  as  immediate  I 
as  any  other.    He  thinks  that  I 
a  rather  provincial  sort  of  ph 
develops  this  idea  at  portentc 
yet  it  seems  to  us  that  the  mc 
provincialism  in  sight  is  to  b: 
his  continual  harping  upon  * 
"West,"  as  though  locality  hai 
whatever  to  do  with  the  questii 
are  plenty  of  Califomians  wh: 
oughly  disgusted  at  the  intell 
tration  of  the  Stanford  Univeni 
are,  unfortunately,  a  great  ma 
in  the  East  who  are  crude  enoi 
ceive  of  a  university  as  a  place 
is  quite  proper  to  hire  professi 
press  their  honest  convictions 
teach  the  things  which  they  b( 
untrue.    Hence  there  is  in  real 
and  West  about  it  at  all. 

Apart  from  all  this,  there  is  * 
reason  why  Mr.  Lummis  may 
entertainment  but  must  not  I 
instruction.  He  would  like 
think  that  he  is  much  more  cc 
discuss  this  question  than  we  a 
he  13  on  the  spot,  as  it  were, 
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the  people  and  looks  at  the  whole  affair 
from  near  by,  while  we  behold  it  from  a 
distance.  But  this  is  precisely  why  he 
cannot  be  impartial,  and  why  we  can. 
Moreover  (and  this  is  the  vital  point), 
we  understand  that  Mr.  Lummis  has  ac- 
cepted official  favours  from  President 
Jordan  and  from  the  other  authorities  of 
the  Stanford  University.    That  fact  must 


prevent  every  one  from  taking  seriously 
anything  that  he  writes  or  says  upon 
the  subject ;  for  it  transforms  him  meta- 
phorically into  a  hired  advocate  instead  of 
an  unbiased  judge,  and  it  makes  his  state- 
ment of  the  case  an  ex  parte  statement, 
his  argument  mere  special  pleading,  and 
his  final  dictum  a  foregone  conclusioiL 

H.  T.  P. 


A  CHRONICLE  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES 

June  io — ^July  io. 


COLONIAL  AFFAIRS. 

Whatever   might   be   thought   of   the 
theoretic   correctness   of 

TheCoiontai        Republican    policy    in 
Outlook.  Cuba,    Porto    Rico    and 

the  Philippines,  it  seemed 
evident  during  the  month  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Administration  in  those 
lands  were  being  fulfilled  with  startling 
rapidity  and  without  hindrance  of  the 
slightest  moment  from  any  quarter.  In 
the  Philippines  a  civil  government  with 
elastic  autonomous  qualities  was  pro- 
claimed in  redemption  of  the  President's 
repeated  promise.  The  Cubans  accepted 
the  Piatt  Amendment  with  hardly  a  visi- 
ble stir  of  hostility;  only  the  Conserva- 
tives seemed  strongly  against  it,  and 
they,  it  was  said,  because  they  had  hoped 
to  bring  about  Cuba's  annexation.  Finally 
Porto  Rican  finances,  which  had  long 
vexed  the  Government,  were  announced 
to  have  been  placed,  through  the  tact  and 
ability  of  the  President's  appointees, 
upon  a  sound  and  permanent  basis. 

In  accordance  with  the  Spooner  bill, 

passed  by  Congress  on 

civil  aovernment     March     I,    vesting    the 

PhiHoXM  President    with    plenary 

power  to  establish  civil 
institutions  in  the  Philippines,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Archipelago  was  formally,  if 
tentatively,  and  not  quite  actually,  trans- 
ferred on /w/yi^  from  General  Arthur  Mac- 
Arthur,  the  military  governor,  to  Judge 
William  H.  Taft,  president  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commission.  Out  of  twenty-seven 
provinces,  said  Judge  Taft  in  his  inaugu- 
rsition  speech,  organised  under  the  pro- 


vincial act  passed  by  the  Commission  in 
January,  five  provinces  were  still   in  a 
state  of  insurrection  and  would  remain 
under  military  sway ;  sixteen  other  prov- 
inces the  Commission  had  lacked  time  to 
organise,  and  four  more  were  not   yet 
ready  for  organisation.    The  governing 
power  of  each  organised  province  would 
be  vested  in  three  officers,  acting  individu- 
ally and  as  a  committee.    Of  these  offi- 
cers, the  Governor  would,  after  February, 
1902,  be  elected  by  the  Councilors  of  the 
Municipalities  constituting  the  province, 
while    the    Treasurer    and    Supervisor 
would  continue  to  be  chosen  under  civil- 
service  regulations  by  Judge  Taft  and  his 
associates.    Thus  the  balance  of  effective 
authority  in  each  province  would  remain 
in  American  hands,  the  Treasurer  exer- 
cising general  control  over  the  finances 
of  the  province  and  constituent  munici- 
palities and  the  Supervisor  having  sole 
charge  of  all  highways  and  public  works. 
Above  the  provincial  governments,  and 
exercising  a  varying  degree  of  control 
over  them,  as  occasion  required,  would 
be  the  final  central  authority,  wielded  by 
Judge  Taft,  and  a  cabinet  composed  oJF 
the    four    remaining    members    of    the 
Philippine  Commission.     But  as  it  was 
the  aim  of  the  Administration  to  grant 
autonomy  in  the  islands  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, natives  would,  other  things  being 
equal,  be  chosen  for  civil-service  posi- 
tions in  preference  to  Americans,  and  on 
September  i  Judge  Taft's  Cabinet  would 
be   increased  by  the  addition   of  three 
native  members.     The  one  thing  neces- 
sary, in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Taft,  to 
place  the  Archipelago  in  the  way  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  was  the  passage  by  Con- 
gress of  a  law  permitting  the  grantin|f 
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eign  capital  would  enter  the  islands.  In 
commenting  upon  the  institution  of  Civil 
Government  in  the  Philippines,  the  native 
Chief  Justice  said :  "It  means  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  fondest  dreams  of  Filipino 
patriots  and  students.  My  people  have 
at  last  seen  that  America  could  not  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  come  here  to 
enslave  them;  they  have  seen  their  mis- 
take, and  the  lesson  is  well  learned." 

On  June  12  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tions which  Cuba  should 
Caban  bear  to  the  United  States 

Relations.  was  quietly  settled.  This 

question,  widely  dis- 
cussed in  the  two  years  previous,  had 
become  acute  when,  on  March  i,  the 
Government's  fiat  was  given  out  in  the 
shape  of  the  much-commended  and  much- 
condemned  Piatt  Amendment.  The  Con- 
vention then  balked,  the  Administration 
remained  politely  insistent,  and  the  Press 
mixed  fact  and  fancy  in  striking  editorial 
combinations.  The  matter  ended  by  the 
Convention's  passing,  by  a  vote  of  16 
to  II,  the  following  resolution:  "The 
Constitutional  Convention,  proceeding  in 
conformity  with  the  order  of  the  Military 
Governor  of  the  Island,  .  .  .  hasdetermined 
to  add,  and  does  add,  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Republic,"  the  Piatt  Amendment 
without  any  change  or  qualification  what- 
ever. By  the  terms  of  the  Piatt  Amend- 
ment the  President  was  authorised,  but 
not  directed,  upon  its  acceptance  by  the 
Cubans,  to  withdraw  the  United  States 
forces  from  the  Island.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  Convention  had  not  as  yet 
drawn  up  an  electoral  law,  under  which 
elections  could  be  held  and  an  island  ad- 
ministration installed,  it  appeared  that 
the  Executive  would  for  some  months 
continue  to  direct  Cuban  affairs. 

Reports  from  Porto  Rico  appeared  to 
indicate  returned  general 

Porto  Riam  good-will  throughout  the 
Politics.  Island  and  the  cessation 

of  any  distinctive  party 
opposition  to  the  government.  In  1900 
the  Federal  party  endorsed  Mr.  Bryan's 
Kansas  City  platform  and  logically,  if 
unwisely,  combatted  Governor  Allen's 
policies  and  methods  of  insular  adminis- 
tration. The  two  representatives  of  the 
Federal  party  on  the  Executive  Council 
resigned  in  a  pet  on  September  6,  because 


ber  the  Federal  leaders  instructed  their 
followers  to  register  their  resentment  by 
refusing  to  vote;  and  as  a  result,  the 
House  of  Delegates,  which  met  on  De- 
cember 3  and  passed  excellent  laws,  was 
solidly  republican.  The  Federals  then 
suffered  a  change  of  heart ;  and  at  a  mass- 
meeting  on  June  16,  attended  by  dele- 
gates from  every  district  of  the  Island, 
deposed  Munoz  Rivera  as  party  leader 
and  elected  in  his  stead  Francisco  Acuna. 
On  June  ij  the  Convention  sent  a  com- 
mittee to  Governor  Allen  to  say  that  the 
Federals  would  in  the  future  co-operate 
with  the  Administration  in  all  measures 
advancing  Porto  Rican  interests;  they 
were  convinced  of  the  Governor's  good 
intentions;  deprecated  a  continuance  of 
family  bickerings,  and  would  like  to  come 
in  for  their  share  of  the  governing  power. 
It  was  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a 
climax,  disconcerting  to 
pko  Trade  In  anti-imperialists,  that 
Porto  Rico.  within  six  weeks  after 
the  Supreme  Court  had 
held  that  Porto  Rican  imports  could  be 
lawfully  taxed,  the  Islanders,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  terms  of  the  Foralcer  Act  of 
Congress,  demanded  of  the  President  to 
remove  the  import  taxes  and  to  declare 
free  trade  between  the  two  countries. 
In  his  annual  message  of  December  3, 
1900,  Governor  Allen  had  urged  upon 
the  Porto  Rican  Legislature  the  neces- 
sity of  devising  and  setting  into  immedi- 
ate operation  a  tax  law  that  would  pro- 
duce sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  insular  government.  For  the 
congressional  act  which  provided  that 
tariffs  collected  on  exports  and  imports 
between  the  United  States  and  Porto 
Rico  should  be  used  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  Porto  Rico,  provided  also  that  those 
tariffs  should  cease  not  later  than  March 
I,  1902,  and  earlier  if  Porto  Rico  was 
able  before  that  time  to  pay  her  own  bills. 
In  accordance  with  the  Governor's  rec- 
ommendation, a  tax  bill,  drawn  up  by 
Jacob  S.  Hollander,  Treasurer  of  the 
Island,  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
and  became  a  law  on  January  31,  1901. 
This  bill  repealed  the  old  Spanish  income 
tax,  the  taxes  or  licenses  on  occupations, 
the  taxes  on  the  consumption  of  articles 
and  also  the  Spanish  method  of  collect- 
ing taxes,  by  which  the  rich  had  been 
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allowed  to  escape  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor.  The  Hollander  law  prescribed  in- 
stead 4  tax  on  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, not  to  excel  one  per  cent,  for  both 
municipal  and  insular  purposes,  excise 
taxes  and  a  graduated  income  tax.  Col- 
lections were  to  be  made  through  the 
insular,  and  not  through  the  municipal 
authorities,  and  persuasion  and  influence 
were  to  be  abandoned  as  factors  in  esti- 
mating assessable  values.  Under  the 
operation  of  this  tax,  which  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  the  well-to-do  Span- 
iards, who  had  most  successfully  evaded 
the  old-time  tax,  ample  insular  revenues 
were  collected ;  and,  therefore,  on  June  17 
the  heads  of  departments  in  Porto  Rico 
determined  to  call  a  special  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  ask  for  free  trade  between 
Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States.  The 
Legislature,  which  met  for  that  purpose 
on  July  4,  especially  requested  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  free  trade  between  the 
two  countries  on  July  25,  because  that 
day  had,  by  an  act  of  the  Porto  Rican 
Legislature,  approved  January  31,  been 
made  a  special  legal  holiday  "to  com- 
memorate the  anniversary  of  the  first 
landing  of  American  troops  in  Porto 
Rico." 


n. 


MR.    QUAY   OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 

A  Statement  of  political  events  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  past  two  years 
may  be  of  interest,  not  only  because  the 
events  have  dramatic  value  in  themselves, 
but  also  because  they  are  in  lively  oppo- 
sition to  the  scheme  of  popular  repre- 
sentative government  which  is  said  to 
have  once  obtained  in  Pennsylvania,  as 
it  still  does  in  other  States. 

On  April  20,  1899,  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  after  a  deadlock,  extend- 
ing from  January  3,  adjourned  without 
electing  to  the  United  States  Senate  a 
successor  to  Matthew  S.  Quay,  whose 
term  of  office  had  expired.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  April  21,  Mr.  Quay,  at  a 
public  trial  succeeding  much  popular 
agitation,  was  adjudged  not  guilty,  or, 
as  some  said,  not  caught,  upon  the  charge 
of  having  turned  to  his  private  use  public 
funds  on  deposit  at  the  People's  Bank  of 
Philadelphia.  On  the  same  day  Governor 
Stone  dubbed  Mr.  Quay  Senator,  saying 


that  he  was  authorised  to  do  so  by  the 
United  States  Constitution,  since  a  va- 
cancy had  happened  during  a  recess  of 
the  Legislature,  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  directed 
the  Executive  to  reconvene  the  Legisla- 
ture if  a  vacancy  in  the  Senatorial  repre- 
sentation happened  during  the  Legisla- 
ture's recess.  In  the  face  of  Mr.  Quay's 
popularity  and  the  well-directed  industry 
of  his  friends,  the  United  States  Senate 
on  April  24,  1900,  declared  Mr.  Quay 
unseated,  thus  sustaining  a  long-estab- 
lished precedent,  and  one  to  which  Mr. 
Quay  himself  had  previously,  and  under 
altered  conditions,  lent  the  weight  of  his 
name.  As  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Quay 
still  cherished  senatorial  ambition,  an 
active  campaign  was  at  once  begun  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  John  Wanamaker 
and  Mr.  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  controller  of 
many  traction  interests  of  Philadelphia, 
to  elect  a  Legislature  pledged  to  Mr. 
Quay's  defeat;  and  such  a  Legislature 
was  elected.  On  January  15,  1901,  how- 
ever, this  Legislature  elected  Mr.  Quay 
Senator  for  the  term  ending  March  4, 
1905,  seven  representatives  who  had 
promised  over  their  signatures  to  vote 
against  Mr.  Quay  voting  for  him.  While 
but  few  avowed  that  the  "reform  party" 
against  Mr.  Quay  had  been  actuated  by 
altogether  disinterested  motives,  it  was 
not  much  denied,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Mr.  Quay  had  practised  corruption  on 
an  imposing  scale. 

On  January  17  Mr.  Quay,  stormed  at 
with  flowers  and  applause,  took  his  seat 
in  the  Senate,  and,  through  the  agency 
of  the  State  Legislature  at  Harrisburg, 
proceeded  to  apportion  among  his  fol- 
lowers the  spoils  accruing  from  the  two 
years'  war.  On  February  28  the  Legis- 
lature enacted  a  law,  subsequently  de- 
clared constitutional  by  the  State  courts, 
destroying  local  government  in  Alle- 
ghany, Scranton  and  Pittsburg,  and 
placing  the  appointing  of  the  recorders 
or  mayors  of  those  cities,  and  through 
them  of  the  minor  officials,  in  the  sole 
discretion  of  Governor  Stone  acting  for 
Mr.  Quay.  On  May  29  bills  yrere  intro- 
duced in  the  State  Senate,  giving  to  rapid- 
transit  companies,  upon  the  approval  of 
the  local  authorities  concerned,  the  right 
to  construct  and  operate,  without  franchise 
compensation  to  ci^r,  county  or  State, 
railways  on,  above,  or  below  the  earth. 
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the  commonwealth.  These  bills  were 
passed  by  automatic  machinery  through 
committees,  Senate  and  House;  and  the 
Governor,  not  desiring  to  be  behindhand 
in  the  dispatch  of  the  public  business, 
signed  them  on  June  7,  in  the  night. 
While  the  bills  were  being  "considered" 
a  curious  apathy  regarding  their  passage 
was  manifested  by  established  traction 
interests  already  operating  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Harrisburg.  As  these  estab- 
lished companies  would  naturally  have 
been  the  first  to  resent  the  entrance  of 
new  companies  in  their  districts,  the  con- 
jecture was  freely  hazarded  that  some 
sort  of  a  subdivision  of  spoils  had  been 
agreed  upon. 

To  complete  the  work  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, so  far  as  Philadelphia  was  con- 
cerned, the  ring  of  that  city  then  con- 
vened. On  June  12  fourteen  rapid- 
transit  ordinances  were  "ripped"  through 
the  common  and  select  councils,  giving 
to  Representative  Robert  H.  Foerderer 
and  others,  the  right  to  build  some  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  track  in 
Philadelphia.  The  offer  of  Mr.  Albert  L. 
Johnson  to  give  three-cent  fares  and  free 
transfers  was  hooted  down  by  the  0)un- 
cils,  as  were  also  various  proposed 
amendments  providing  for  municipal 
oversight  of  the  roads,  municipal  profit- 
sharing  and  the  regulation  of  fares.  On 
the  following  day,  while  the  bills  were 
awaiting  the  signature  of  Mayor  Ash- 
bridge,  John  Wanamaker  offered  to  pay 
the  city  $2,500,000  cash  down  for  the 
privileges  and  franchises  granted  under 
the  ordinances.  This  amount,  said  Mr. 
Wanamaker,  was  far  below  the  actual 
value  of  the  franchises,  but  might  still  be 
useful  to  the  city  if  it  was  resolved  to 
toss  away  its  vested  rights.  Mayor  Ash- 
bridge,  however,  would  not  recognise  the 
offer,  and  he  signed  the  bills  on  June  13, 
and,  like  Governor  Stone,  he  signed  them 
in  the  night.  On  June  21  Mr.  Wana- 
maker renewed  his  proposal  to  the  city; 
but  though  as  an  inducement  to  Robert 
H.  Foerderer  and  others  to  permit  the 
city  to  accept  it,  he  proffered  them 
$500,000  additional  for  their  personal 
use,  the  offer  was  rejected.  In  comment- 
ing upon  the  whole  transaction,  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  usually  a  staid  paper, 
said  that  it  showed  the  most  profound 


mismanagement  in  the  United  States." 
Jn  law  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  deal 
would  stand.  For  not  only  had  the  city 
broken,  it  was  affirmed,  a  valid  contract 
with  existing  street  railroads,  but  the 
bills  accomplishing  this  had  been  given 
practically  no  public  hearing,  either  in  the 
Legislature  or  in  the  Councils.  In  other 
words,  property  had  simply  been  snatched 
from  private  owners  and  even  more  from 
the  public,  to  whom  rightfully  belonged 
all  franchise  values  "without  just  com- 
pensation" and  without  "due  process  of 
law."  A  battle  was  therefore  promised 
in  the  Federal  courts;  for,  as  Life  re- 
marked, in  Pennsylvania  courts  fighting 
Quay  would  hardly  pay.  "When  a  man 
owns  a  State  it  is  hard  to  beat  him  at  law 
on  his  own  property." 

As  a  result  of  the  handsome  rewards 
given  by  Mr.  Quay  and  his  friends  to 
themselves  and  their  retainers,  another 
movement  was  organised  against  them 
on  June  2/,  when  at  a  mass-meeting  held 
in  Philadelphia  arrangements  were  made 
for  nominating  an  independent  county 
ticket.  At  this  time  the  Hon.  Charles 
Emory  Smith,  speaking,  it  was  inferred, 
for  the  Administration,  announced  in  a 
scathing  letter  his  opposition  to  the 
Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg  machines. 
The  outcome  of  the  independent  move- 
ment remained  problematic.  For  expos- 
ure of  the  ways  of  Messrs.  Matthew  S. 
Quay,  Senator;  William  A.  Stone,  Gov- 
ernor ;  John  P.  Elkin,  Attorney-General, 
and  Samuel  H.  Ashbridge,  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  seems  not  at  all  to  discon- 
cert those  gentlemen.  In  fact,  as  pointed 
out  by  a  writer  in  the  Independent,  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  aspects  of  Penn- 
sylvania's condition  is  the  unequalled 
boldness  and  ferocity  of  the  published 
attacks  upon  the  Quay  party  and  their 
utter  lack  of  effect.  They  have  no  effect, 
and  yet  the  men  who  have  been  assailed 
by  statement  and  cartoon  "to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  libel  law,  if  not  beyond  its 
exculpating  clauses,  have  never  dared 
display  resentment  formally  and  legally." 

"All  events,"  said  Turgot,  "are  merely 
symptomatic."  The  control  of  the  City 
Hall  of  Philadelphia,  passed  on  July  i, 
in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, from  the  Public  Buildings  Com- 
mission to  the  City  Administration.  The 
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cost  of  building  the  City  Hall  was  origi- 
nally estimated  at  $3,000,000,  and  there 
has  been  so  far  expended  upon  it  $24,- 
31345543. 

III. 

OTHER   STATE   AFFAIRS. 

On  June  ij  the  Connecticut  Legisla- 
ture passed  a  bill  provid- 
The  Connecticut  ing  for  the  submission  to 
Confutation.  the  Electors  in  October 
of  the  question  of  calling 
a  convention  to  revise  the  State  Constitu- 
tion. This  time-worn  instrument  pre- 
scribes that  every  town,  however  small, 
shall  be  represented  by  one  member  in 
the  House,  and  that  no  town  or  city, 
however  large,  shall  be  represented  by 
more  than  two  members.  Consequently, 
Connecticut  has  been  for  many  years 
under  the  rural  rule  of  the  minority. 
"One-fifth  of  the  people  elect  two-thirds 
of  the  House,  while  twelve  cities,  con- 
taining a  majority  of  the  people,  elect 
less  than  one-tenth  of  it."  A  modest 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  proposed 
by  the  Republican  machine,  giving  to 
cities  a  few  additional  representatives 
only,  was  promptly  voted  down  by  the 
village  dwellers;  but  they  agreed  to  a 
revision  of  the  Constitution  on  condition 
that  each  town,  large  or  small,  should 
be  entitled  to  but  one  delegate  to  the 
Convention.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  country  people  forgot  that  the  re- 
vised Constitution  would  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  ratification,  not  to  the  towns, 
but  to  the  voters  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 
So,  if  the  minority  has  the  initiative  in 
the  matter,  the  majority  has  the  refer- 
endum. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  of 
Ohio  met  on  June  24 
Ropubiicnn  "under  the  joint  control 
of  Senators  Foraker  and 
Hanna."  Partly  to  take 
the  edge  from  Democratic  insistence 
upon  State  issues  and  partly  because 
Ohio  was  the  President's  State,  the  plat- 
form adopted  on  June  25  was  largely 
devoted  to  a  high-strung  recital  of  the 
deeds  of  the  Administration.  The  people 
of  Cuba  ran  the  Saga,  are  to  be  "con- 
gratulated ;"  Porto  Rico  is  "flourishing," 
Hawaii's  progress  is  "most  marvellous," 
"a  wicked  insurrection"  in  the   Philip- 
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pines  has  been  snuffed  out,  protection  has 
"received  its  most  signal  triumph/'  and 
all  these  "beneficent  results"  have  flowed 
like  a  tide  from  the  well  of  Republican 
principles.  But  although  the  State  Re- 
publicans viewed  the  national  policy  with 
"supreme  satisfaction"  and  "implicit 
trust,"  one  plank  was  inserted  in  the 
State  platform  which  was  at  sharp  vari- 
ance with  that  policy  as  generally  under- 
stood. This  plank  denounced  Negro 
disenfranchisement  in  the  South  as  crim- 
inal, called  for  congressional  representa- 
tion of  the  States  based  on  the  "actual 
voting  population"  and  demanded  such 
legislation  as  would  "secure  the  strict 
enforcement  of  Constitutional  measures 
guaranteeing  to  every  citizen  the  right 
of  franchise  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  colour  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude."  If  this  plank  was  merely 
intended,  as  some  said,  to  cajole  the 
Negro  vote  of  the  State  and  to  render 
ridiculous  the  Democratic  dictum  of  "the 
consent  of  the  governed,"  then  it  was 
practically  insignificant ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  conjecture  was  made  that  the  plank 
indicated  a  desire  of  the  Administration 
really  to  revive  the  race  problem  in  this 
particular  and  to  bring  forward  again 
the  Force  Bill  in  some  modified  form. 

The   proceedings   of   the   Democratic 

State      Convention      of 

The  Don^crntic      Ohio,  which  met  on  July 

Convention.  jo,  were  even  more  sig- 
nificant than  those  of  the 
Republican  Convention  in  outlining  the 
probable  trend  of  party  opinion  through- 
out the  country.  In  the  Commoner  of 
two  weeks  previous  Mr.  Bryan,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  proposal  to  reorganise  the 
Democracy  by  dropping  out  silver  and 
the  Editor  of  the  Commoner,  directed 
his  adherents  not  to  allow  any  man  to 
be  placed  upon  a  committee,  precinct, 
county,  State  or  national,  unless  he  was 
a  believer  in  the  Kansas  City  platform. 
Yet  the  platform  adopted  by  the  first  im- 
portant Convention  held  since  the  elec- 
tions, and  in  a  State  more  naturally  in- 
clined toward  silver  than  Eastern  or 
Southern  States,  made  no  mention  of  sil- 
ver or  of  the  national  Democratic  plat- 
forms of  1896  and  1900,  and  a  resolution 
offered  to  the  convention  "to  reaffirm  the 
Kansas  City  platform  and  express  re- 
newed confidence  in  William  J.  Bryan 
received  only  six  votes  in  a  body  com- 
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posed  of  950  delegates."  While  the 
platform  condemned  the  policy  of  the 
Republican  party,  care  was  taken  to 
avoid  sheer  denunciation,  and  the  con- 
servative Democratic  position  on  im- 
perialism and  trusts  was  given  as  follows : 
**The  Democratic  party  opposes  any 
extension  of  the  national  boundaries 
not  meant  to  carry  speedily  to  all  inhabi- 
tants full  equal  rights  with  ourselves." 
The  Democrats  also  "express  their  hostil- 
ity to  the  monopolisation  of  industry 
with  its  tendency,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
crush  out  individual  enterprise  and,  on 
the  other,  to  promote  a  Socialistic  spirit 
among  the  people."  By  the  last  clause 
alone  the  Ohio  Convention  is  sharply 
distinguished  from  many  of  the  Demo- 
cratic conventions  held  within  the  last 
four  years. 

IV. 

THE  ASSOCIATIONS  BILL. 

The  passage  of  the  Associations  Bill 
by  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  on 
June  28,  marked  an  important  incident 
in  the  war  waged  for  centuries  in  Europe 
against  monastic  principles  and  the  inter- 
ference, overt  or  hidden,  of  the  Catholic 
orders  in  matters  of  state.  The  immedi- 
ate occasion  of  the  Associations  Bill  was 
the  attack  made  on  the  ministry  early  in 
1900  by  La  Croix,  the  organ  of  the  As- 
sumptionist  monks.  Retributive  measures 
were  then  taken  by  the  Government,  but 
they  were  deemed  insufficient ;  and  in  an 
important  speech  at  Toulouse,  October 
28,  1900,  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  the 
Premier,  intimated  that  he  would  present 
an  anti-monastic  bill  to  the  Parliament 
convening  in  January,  1901,  and  would 
make  it  the  supreme  issue  of  his  minis- 
try. The  religious  orders,  said  M.  Wal- 
deck-Rousseau, were  worth  in  landed 
property  held  in  mortmain,  and  excluding 
personalty,  1,069,000,000  francs.  This 
wealth  gave  them  very  great  power,  the 
more  so,  as  they  conserved  their  ready 
cash  by  not  paying  taxes.  The  schools 
of  the  orders  brought  up  their  pupils  as 
children  of  the  Church  alone,  perverted 
history  and  withheld  facts  to  accomplish 
their  ends,  and  bred  up  within  the  state 
a  faction  trained  in  disloyalty  to  the 
Republic.  Finally  the  orders  schemed 
directly  against  the  existing  government, 


though  pensioned  by  the  state  and  receiv- 
ing its  bounty. 

The  bill  introduced  by  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  to  curb  the  orders  passed  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  March  27  by 
a  vote  of  303  to  220.  It  was  then  referred 
to  the  Senate,  which  amended  and  passed 
it  on  June  22  by  the  majority  of  173 
against  99,  and  it  was  finally  repassed 
by  the  Deputies,  as  amended,  by  a  vote 
of  313  to  249. 

An  "association,"  according  to  this  bill, 
is  created  by  the  agreement  of  two  or 
more  persons  to  work  together  for  a 
common  end  other  than  that  of  pecuniary 
profit.  Such  associations,  by  which  are 
primarily  meant  religious  organisations, 
are  in  general  legalised;  but  they  are  to 
be  declared  null  and  void  if  their  spirit 
is  contrary  to  the  laws,  to  the  constitu- 
tion, to  public  order,  to  morality,  or,  if 
they  entail  renunciation  by  their  members 
of  natural  and  individual  rights.  More- 
over, there  may  not  be  formed,  nor  con- 
tinued where  already  formed,  without 
the  express  authorisation  of  the  govern- 
ment, any  association,  either  (i)  be- 
tween French  subjects  and  foreigners,  or 
(2)  between  Frenchmen  and  Frenchmen 
when  the  directorate  is  located  abroad  or 
entrusted  to  foreigners.  By  these  pro- 
visions, aimed  at  orders  like  the  Jesuits, 
the  Dominicans,  the  Carmelites  and  the 
Capuchins,  the  ministry  asserted  the 
right  of  France  to  maintain  her  indepen- 
dence and  repulse  covert  denationalisa- 
tion of  her  citizens.  Other  provisions  of 
the  bill  directed  that  members  of  an  asso- 
ciation might  withdraw  from  it  at  will, 
and  notwithstanding  any  contrary  rules 
of  the  association;  that  the  contracts, 
statutes  and  by-laws  of  associations 
should  be  made  public  by  their  founders 
on  demand  of  the  proper  authority ;  and 
that  when  th^  state  dissolved  an  associa* 
tion,  specific  bequests  formerly  made  to 
that  association  were  to  be  repaid  to  the 
donors  or  their  heirs,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  compensation  was  also  to  be 
made  to  impoverished  members  or  those 
who  had  by  their  labours  "contributed 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  common  riches 
of  the  order." 

While  this  bill  was  politically  a  defeat 
for  the  Monarchists,  with  whom  the 
Catholic  orders  are  somewhat  allied,  it 
was  in  a  larger  sense  a  protest  against 
the  international  Pefei>lyfexl?^rA.of 
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Catholicism.  That  policy,  as  has  been 
frequently  avowed,  is  to  regain  for  the 
Pope  full  temporal  power  in  Italy  and 
as  wide  temporal  influence  as  may  be 
elsewhere,  and  especially  in  the  so-called 
Catholic  countries  of  Europe.  But  of  all 
the  Catholic  countries,  France  is  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  in  herself  and 
shelters  the  greatest  number  of  Catholic 
subjects.  In  France  also  the  Catholic 
organisation  is  so  complete  as  almost  to 
constitute  a  state  within  a  state,  while, 
owing  to  the  position  of  France  in  world 
politics,  Catholic  prestige  there  is  of  the 
utmost  strategic  value.  Hence  the  spe- 
cial significance  of  the  Associations  Bill. 


OTHER  FOREIGN   AFFAIRS. 

In  a  speech  on  June  26,  Lord  Salis- 
bury, who  had  f  requent- 
LMtfSftiubary       ly  expressed  his  distrust 

OB  the  War.  of  the  "friendliness"  of 
any  nation  toward  Great 
Britain,  summed  up  with  cold  precision 
the  reasons  which  lent  to  the  outcome  of 
the  Boer  War  an  importance  indefinitely 
greater  than  simply  the  control  of  South 
Africa.  As  the  Boers,  he  said,  had  drawn 
from  the  Majuba  campaign  of  1881  the 
conclusion  in  1899  that  sufficient  resist- 
ance on  their  part  would  result  in  a  sec- 
ond withdrawal  of  British  arms,  so  if 
England  were  defeated  in  the  present 
war  she  would  virtually  give  notice  to 
the  world  that  an  ultimatum  might  be 
presented  to  her  by  one  or  more  of  the 
nations  desiring  her  territory.  Eng- 
land's claims  to  force  and  prowess  would 
in  that  case  no  longer  carry  weight,  be- 
cause the  nations  would  know  that  Great 
Britain  was  powerless  to  defend  herself. 
And,  therefore,  the  South  African 
trouble  was  not  a  question  of  "petty  con- 
troversies" and  "domestic  politics."  but 
a  "great  war"  in  which  retreat  would  ex- 
pose every  quarter  of  the  dominions  of 
England  to  the  enterprise  of  her  many 
enemies. 

On  the  same  day  that  Lord  Salisbury 

warned  England  of  her 

«  Bogtaad's         foes,  the  Navy  League 

Navy.  issued    a    memorandum 

tending    to    prove    that 

England's  naval  supremacy  was  slipping 

from  her.     The  League  reiterated  their 


statement  of  October  20,  1900,  showing 
that  (i)  the  naval  programmes  of  late 
years  had  been  insufficient  for  England^s 
safety,  that   (2)    these  insufficient   pro- 
grammes had  been  only  partially  carried 
out,andthat  (3)  the  relative  naval  strength 
of  Great  Britain  was  being  steadily  dim- 
inished by  increase  in  the  naval  construc- 
tion of  other  nations.    "No  more  dramatic 
contrast  exists,"  said  the  League,  "than 
that  presented  by  the  actual  conditions  of 
the  main  fighting  fleet  of  Britain  and  the 
belief  held  by  the  public  at  large  as  to 
their  sufficiency  and  efficiency."    "In  the 
Mediterranean,  where  the  battle  for  em- 
pire will  probably  be  fought  out,"  there 
is  a  deficiency  in  all  classes  of  vessels, 
and  a  complete  absence  of  fleet  auxiliaries 
of  all  kinds.    So  far  as  the  personnel  of 
the  navy  is  concerned,  "the  spirit  of  duty 
and  sacrifice  reigns  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  service."    "The  defects  of 
the  navy  are  due  solely  to  civilian  neglect 
ashore."    And  of  these  defects  the  chief, 
according  to  the  Spectator's  resume  of 
the  League's  report,  is  that  "the  Lords  of 
the    Admiralty    are    overworked,    over- 
whelmed with    detail,  have  no  time  to 
think,  and  that  there  is  no  department 
corresponding  to   the   German   General 
Staff,  where  the  quality  of  prevision  is 
exercised  at  leisure  and  while  England  is 
at  peace." 

The  Queen  Regent  opened  the  Span- 
ish  Cortes   for   the   last 
Of  Minor  time  on  June  11,  as  the 

Nou.  regency     terminates     in 

1902.  In  her  speech 
from  the  throne  the  Queen  said  that 
the  Government  would  especially  de- 
vote itself  to  cultivating  good  relations 
with  the  Spanish-American  countries, 
with  whom  negotiations  for  the  con- 
clusion of  commercial  treaties  were  al- 
ready in  progress.  Army  and  navy  reor- 
ganisation bills  would  be  introduced,  and 
also  a  bill  for  the  complete  conversion  of 
the  Cuban  and  Philippine  debt  into  per- 
petual four  per  cent,  bonds. 

The  Chinese  indemnity  question 
dragged  on  wearily  during  the  month.  It 
was  reported  "practically"  settled,  settled 
except  as  to  "details,"  "about"  settled, 
"about  to  be"  settled,  everything  but  set- 
tled. Some  stir  was  made  in  English 
circles  by  the  announcement  that  Russia 
was  about  to  reopen  negotiations  with 
China  concerning  Manchuria,  and  Eng- 
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land  did  not  appear  pleased  with  Russia's 
alleged  statement  that  there  could  now  be 
no  objection  to  such  negotiations,  since 
the  indemnity  question  was  "practically" 
settled  and  the  other  Powers  satisfied 
in  the  Chinese  matter. 

VI. 

TRADE    MOVEMENTS. 

When,  in  May,  1900,  the  Long  Island 
Railway  was  bought  by 
LongUtend  the  Pennsylvania,  much 
curiosity  was  expressed 
as  to  what  the  astute 
directorate  of  the  trunk  line  could  have 
had  in  mind  in  purchasing  such  an  out- 
of-the-world  property  as  the  Long 
Island.  This  curiosity  was  partly  satis- 
fied on  Jtme  23,  190 1,  when  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle  published  an  authorised  state- 
ment showing  various  plans  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania with  regard  to  its  new  ac- 
quisition. Stated  briefly,  these  plans 
were  to  utilise  the  tracks  and  franchises 
of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  in  Brook- 
lyn, to  establish,  by  means  of  connecting 
extensions,  unbroken  traffic  from  New 
England  and  the  North,  via  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the 
New  York  Central,  to  the  South  and 
West  via  the  Pennsylvania.  The  main 
system  of  connections  was  to  be  as  fol- 
lows :  From  Greenville,  on  the  New  Jer- 
sey shore,  where  the  Pennsylvania  was 
erecting  wharves  and  warehouses  and 
making  a  terminal  for  its  main  system,  a 
car  ferry,  some  three  miles  in  length,  was 
to  run  to  Bay  Ridge  on  the  Long  Island 
shore.  From  there  passengers  and 
freight  would  be  taken  through  Brook- 
lyn over  the  lines  of  the  Long  Island,  and 
by  means  of  connecting  lines  and  bridges 
over  Ward's  and  Randall's  Islands  in  the 
East  River,  be  switched  directly  to  the 
tracks  of  the  Central  and  New  Haven 
roads.     Brooklyn  would  thus  be  made 


an  important  passenger  and  freight  cen- 
tre in  a  trunk  line  service  extending 
from  the  far  East  and  North  to  the  West 
and  South.  A  subsidiary  plan  for  devel- 
oping the  traffic  of  Long  Island  proper, 
involved  the  tunnelling  of  the  East  River 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thirty-Fourth 
Street,  Manhattan,  while  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission  had  already  an- 
nounced that  a  tunnel  to  be  built  to 
Brooklyn  from  the  south  end  of  New 
York  would  connect  with  Long  Inland 
tracks.  These  tunnels  and  the  additional 
East  River  bridges  planned  or  under 
construction  by  the  city  authorities 
would,  it  was  thought,  be  of  value  in 
developing  the  real  estate  of  Long  Island. 

The  desire  of  large  corporations  to 
become  so  far  as  pos- 
Ofninor  sible     completely     inde- 

MenUoB.  pendent    of    each    other 

was  again  illustrated  on 
June  II,  when  it  was  stated  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  acquired  con- 
trol of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company, 
which  has  an  annual  output  of  700,000 
tons  of  steel.  By  this  acquisition  the 
Pennsylvania  will  be  able  to  get  all  its 
own  rails  without  going  to  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  and  will  thus 
be  unaffected  by  any  raise  in  price  made 
by  the  latter. 

On  June  20  announcement  was  made 
that  Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  vice-president  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  bad  been  appointed 
traffic  manager  of  tlie  Southern  Pacific, 
the  Union  Pacific,  the  Oregon  Railroad 
and  Navigation  Company  and  the  Ore- 
gon Short  Line,  all  controlled  by  Mr.  E. 
H.  Harriman.  The  purpose  of  this 
striking  innovation  in  railway  manage- 
ment was  to  divorce  the  traffic  interests 
of  the  roads  from  their  other  affairs,  and 
to  so  regulate  rates  and  direct  transpor- 
tion  that  each  road  might  obtain  a  maxi- 
mum advantage  at  the  least  expense. 

Mansfield  Allan, 
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OLD  BOWBN'S  LEGACY.    By  Edwin  Asa  Dix.    New 
York :  The  Century  Company.    $1.50. 

In  this  book,  his  second  novel  descriptive  of 
Vermont  scenes  and  people,  Mr.  Dix  has 
drawn  a  Vermont  farmer  typical  no  more,  per- 
haps, of  that  than  of  any  other  New  England 
State,  though  he  does  live  in  Felton,  the  little 
Vermont  village  which  is  the  scene  of  both 
stories. 

The  type  is  that  of  a  man  who  shuts  the 
world — its  sympathy  as  well  as  its  diversions — 
out  of  his  home,  and  keeps  himself  and  his 
family  well  down  to  hard,  grinding,  unremit- 
ting toil.  The  toil  is  a  necessity,  for  Garrett 
Coe  is  the  possessor  of  an  unproductive  farm, 
whose  utmost  yield  will  barely  meet  the  needs 
of  his  household.  And  it  is  resultant  from 
this  plodding  existence,  rather  than  from  in- 
herent ill -nature,  that  the  man  grows  into  a 
morose,  fretting,  fault-finding  husband,  mak- 
ing his  equally  hard-working  wife  the  target 
for  his  ill-humour,  and  reducing  his  family  to 
a  chronic  state  of  misery.  The  wife,  half- 
unconscious  of  the  imposition,  plods  on,  by  the 
mere  force  of  habit,  uncomplainingly  and  al- 
most uncomprehendingly,  until  one  day  when 
the  husband  goes  a  step  too  far.  Then  the 
worm  turns — and  with  such  vehemence  as  to 
hurl  itself  clean  out  of  the  path — after  which  it 
goes  off  on  its  own  hook — though  not  as  bait — 
drawing  its  progeny  after  it. 

Deserted  by  his  family  and  too  stubborn  to 
protest,  Garrett  Coe  persuades  himself  that 
nothing  could  better  suit  his  taste  than  to  live 
alone.  He  pushes  his  neighbours  still  farther 
from  his  doors,  admits  no  living  thing  into  his 
home,  stolidly  works  his  unresponsive  farm, 
does  for  himself  in  household  ways,  and  be- 
comes, in  course  of  time,  a  fairly  good  speci- 
men of  a  hermit.    But  it  takes  very  good  stay- 


ing qualities  to  make  a  successful  recluse— else 
there  would  be  more  of  them  among  hard- 
pressed  people  whose  impulse  it  is  to  shun  the 
world.  The  events  of  the  story  go  to  show 
how  this  one  over-estimated  his  worst  self  and 
undervalued  the  good  in  him.  The  time  ar- 
rives when  he  welcomes  his  family  back  to  his 
gloomy  hearthstone,  and  even  throws  wide  his 
doors  to  his  friends.  The  beauty  of  incon- 
sistency becomes  clearly  apparent  to  the  reader 
when  Garrett  Coe  begins  to  show  signs  of 
weakening,  and  finally  "caves"  before  the  ap- 
palling silence  and  desolation  of  his  home. 

The  baleful  effects  of  unremitting  toil  is  the 
lesson  of  the  book,  and  to  these  the  hard-work- 
ing farmer  and  his  wife  are,  undisputably, 
peculiarly  subject.  Theirs  are  monotonous 
days,  and  plodding  along  with  the  necessary 
work,  they  are  apt  to  forget  the  play.  That 
some  of  them  forget  also  to  drink  in  the  beauty 
of  the  scenes  amid  which  their  labour  lies,  and 
to  throw  open  their  minds  and  homes  to  the 
sunshine  all  about  them,  is  their  worst  and 
most  mystifying  fault. 

Garrett  Coe  lacks  humour,  and  so  does  the 
book.  Like  its  hero,  the  story  keeps  well  to 
business,  and  rarely  relaxes  its  features  into  a 
smile.  Even  Deacon  Bradbury  has,  in  these 
pages,  forgotten  his  jokes,  and  presents  only 
the  noble  and,  hence,  undiverting  side  of  his 
character.  There  are  households,  no  doubt, 
and  Mr.  Dix  has  chosen  one  here,  totally  de- 
void of  humour.  A  facetious  spirit  is  often  of 
more  use  in  arresting  the  flow  of  sharp  words 
and  consequent  disaster  than  the  earnest  and 
well-meaning  soul  governed  by  the  loftiest 
principles. 

The  chronicler  of  New  England  life  ought 
not  to  leave  out  the  attic  salt  which  is  its  na- 
tive seasoning.  ciara  Bellinger  Green. 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  July  i,  1901. 

Notwithstanding  a  period  of  extremely  hot 
weather  at  the  close  of  the  month,  giving 
occasion  for  complaints  of  light  business,  sales 
as  a  whole  kept  up  remarkably  well,  compar- 
ing favourably  with  those  of  a  year  ago.  Pub- 
lications in  fiction  of  the  last  few  months  occu- 
pied a  prominent  place,  showing  the  tendency 
to  light  reading  during  the  heated  period. 
The  Crisis  was  easily  the  leading  seller  for  the 
month,  and  is  having  a  remarkable  popularity 
that  bids  fair  to  continue  throughout  the  year. 
Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come,  Graustark  and  The 
Puppet  Crown  are  other  titles  responding 
readily  to  liberal  advertising. 

June  publications  were  somewhat  limited  as 
to  numbers.  In  the  field  of  fiction  Jack  Ray- 
mond, by  Mrs.  Voynich,  whose  Gadfiy  sold 
so  largely,  Katherine  Day,  by  Anna  Fuller, 
and  The  Kidnapped  Millionaires,  by  F.  U. 
Adams,  were  among  the  most  prominent. 
Miscellaneous  publications  for  the  month  were 
nearly  all  issued  with  net  prices.  What  the 
effect  upon  sales  will  bef  in  view  of  this  yet 
remains  in  the  nature  of  a  problem.  Out-of- 
door  literature  was  represented  by  Our  Ferns 
in  their  Haunts,  by  W.  V.  Clute,  and  The  Sec- 
ond Book  of  Birds,  by  Olive  T.  Miller. 

Nature  books  continue  to  be  about  the  only 
noticeable  feature  in  summer  sales  outside  of 
the  almost  universal  demand  for  fiction.  A 
Journey  to  Nature,  Our  Native  Trees  and 
With  the  Wild  Flowers  are  among  the  leading 
titles  in  this  department  of  literature. 

European  guide-books  are  still  sought  for. 
Grant  Allen's  Historical  Guides  are  having  a 
limited  sale,  but  Baedeker's  and  The  Satchel 
Guide  to  Europe  remain  the  standards.  In 
a*  lesser  degree  summer-resort  guides  for  the 
United  States  are  now  salable. 

Of  the  few  miscellaneous  books  at  all  promi- 
nent in  the  sales,  A  Sailor's  Log  easily  takes 
precedence,  and  is  now  in  greater  demand  than 
ever. 

The  announcement  of  the  early  publication 
of  a  new  work  by  Irving  Bacheller,  author  of 
Eben  Holden,  to  be  entitled  Dri  and  I,  has 
already  resulted  in  advance  orders  to  such  an 
extent  as  will  warrant  a  large  first  edition. 

While  business  is  comparatively  light  in  the 
matter  of  sales  during  the  summer  months, 
there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  much  activity  in 
the  way  of  preparation  for  the  coming  fall 
and  holiday  trade.  Text-book  orders  are  al- 
ready being  placed  and  compare  favourably 
with  those  of  previous  years.  The  present 
month  is  notable  for  the  "book  fair"  held  in 
Chicago,  where  the  Western  dealers  have  an 
opportunity  to  place  their  orders.  Later  in  the 
season  the  same  lines,  only  more  complete, 
will  be  shown  in  New  York  and  vicinity.  The 
outlook  in  every  respect  continues  to  be  bright 
for  a  good  year. 

Much  interest  is  shown  from  month  to 
month  in  the  "most  popular  books"  reports  of 
The  Bookman,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  the 
wide  divergence  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
country  and  yet  to  see  how  the  averaged  result 


will  almost  always  correspond  with  the  reports 
of  the  two  large  centres.  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago.   The  list  for  the  month  just  past  follows : 

The  Crisis.     By  Winston  Churchill.     $1.50, 

Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.  By  George  Croly. 
$1.40  net. 

Graustark.    By  G.  B.  McCutcheon.    $1.50. 

The  Puppet  Crown.  By  Harold  MacGrath. 
$1.50. 

The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  By  Bertha  Runkle. 
$1.50. 

Truth  Dexter.    By  S.  McCall.    $1.50. 

A  Sailor's  Log.  By  Admiral  R,  D.  Evans. 
$2.00. 

The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.  By  Elinor  Glyn. 
$1.50. 

The  Inn  of  the  Silver  Moon.  By  H.  K. 
Viele.    $1.50. 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  By  Maurice  Thomp- 
son.   $1.50. 

The  Riddle  of  the  Universe.  By  E.  Haeckel. 
$1.50. 

Like  Another  Helen.  By  George  Horton 
$1.50. 

The  Octopus.     By  Frank  Norris.    $1.50. 

In  Search  of  Mademoiselle.  By  George 
Gibbs.    $1.50. 

The  Aristocrats.    By  Helen  Pole.    $1.50. 

WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  July  i,  1901. 

The  demand  last  month  for  all  kinds  of 
books  was  surprisingly  active  for  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  the  record  of  the  month  shows 
that  the  amount  of  business  transacted  ex- 
ceeded considerably  the  average  of  the  last  few 
years  for  the  same  period.  Nor  is  this  satis- 
factory result  to  be  ascribed  to  sporadic  in- 
crease in  certain  branches  of  the  business 
alone,  but  is  spread  very  evenly  over  the  whole 
field  of  bookselling  operations.  This  condition 
of  business  not  only  speaks  well  of  the  healthy 
state  of  things  at  present,  but  augurs  well  for 
the  future. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  month 
was  the  astonishing  popularity  of  The  Crisis, 
The  number  sold  of  this  work  last  month  has 
probably  never  been  exceeded  by  any  copyrig:ht 
novel  before  in  a  single  month.  The  wide  cir- 
culation of  the  work,  too,  has  awakened  con- 
siderable interest  in  Richard  Carvel,  which  is 
now  taking  quite  a  spurt. 

The  Helmet  of  Navarre,  Alice  of  Old  Vin- 
cennes and  Ehen  Holden  are  still  among  the 
most  prominent  books  of  the  day,  and  others 
which  deserve  notice  on  account  of  exceedingly 
good  sales  are  Graustark,  The  Puppet  Crown 
and  Like  Another  Helen.  Tarry  Thou  Till 
I  Come  made  a  large  gain  in  popularity,  and  is 
now  well  up  among  the  leaders,  while  the  local 
demand  for  The  House  of  DcMailly  was  very 
good  indeed. 

As  a  rule,  poetry  is  not  much  in  demand 
during  the  summer  months ;  but  a  new  volume 
of  verse  by  Ernest  McGaffey,  entitled  Sonnets 
to  a  Wife,  is  in  especially  good  request  in  this 
city,  and  may  possibly  have  a  wider  popularity. 

Despite  the  recent  hot  weather,  which  usually 
militates   considerably   againstP^sWd^^e'^hfc 
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books  of  a  somewhat  heavy  character  went 
very  well.  In  this  class  A  Sailor's  Log,  by 
Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans,  was  very  promi- 
nent, as  was  likewise  The  Tribulations  of  a 
Princess,  by  the  author  of  The  Martyrdom  of 
an  Empress;  The  Last  Years  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Latimer;  The 
Life  of  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  by  his  son;  Up 
from  Slavery,  by  Booker  T.  Washington ;  The 
Love  Letters  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  China  and 
the  Allies,  by  A.  H.  S.  Landor. 

The  annual  exhibit  in  this  city  of  advance 
samples  of  books  scheduled  for  autumn  pub- 
lication is  beginning  as  this  report  is  being 
written.  It  is  evident  that  the  season's  product 
will  be  a  heaw  one,  exceeding  probably  that 
of  any  previous  year.  Great  care,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  spent  by  each  publisher 
upon  his  selection,  and  the  full  list  of  an- 
nouncements is,  speaking  generally,  of  a  high 
quality.  Stimulated,  however,  by  the  phenom- 
enal success  of  popular  fiction,  nearly  every 
concern  is  striving  to  obtain  a  novel  that  will 
sell  a  hundred  thousand  or  so  and  rank  among 
the  best-selling  books.  Expectations  in  this 
direction  are,  therefore,  very  numerous;  and 
as  but  few  books  attain  this  distinction,  there 
are  likely  to  be  many  disappointments. 

The  books  which  led  the  demand  last  month 
rank  in  the  following  order: 

The  Crisis.     By  Winston  Churchill.     $1.50. 

The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  By  Bertha  Runkle. 
$1.50. 

Eben  Holden.     By  Irving  Bacheller.     $1.50. 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  By  Maurice  Thomp- 
son.   $1.50. 

Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.  By  George  Croly. 
$1.40  net. 

Graustark.  By  George  B.  McCutcheon. 
$1.50. 

The  Puppet  Crown.  By  Harold  MacGrath. 
$1.50. 

Like  Another  Helen.  By  George  Horton. 
$1.50. 

The  House  of  De  Mailly.  By  Margaret  H. 
Potter.    $1.50. 

Heirs  of  Yesterday.  By  Emma  Wolfe.    $1.25. 

Jack  Raymond.    By  E.  L.  Voynich.    $1.50. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 

Penelope's  Irish  Experiences.  By  Kate  D. 
Wiggin.    $1.25. 

Richard  Carvel.  By  Winston  Churchill. 
$1.50. 

The  Master  Christian.  By  Marie  Corelli. 
$1.50. 

ENGLISH  LETTER. 

London,  May  18  to  June  20,  1901. 

A  very  brisk  demand  was  experienced  dur- 
ing the  earlier  part  of  the  month,  but  a  ten- 
dency to  slacken  ensued,  and  during  the  latter 
portion  the  sales  have  not  been  so  well  main- 
tained. There  has,  however,  been  little  cause 
for  complaint,  and,  taking  into  consideration 
the  period  of  the  year,  a  fair  amount  of  busi- 
ness has  been  transacted. 

Fiction  has  fluctuated  somewhat,  and  the 
output  of  6s.  novels  has  been  more  limited,  but 
the  demand  for  the  already  popular  works  has 
at  times  been  very  brisk. 


With  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Besant  and 
Robert  Buchanan  came  a  slightly  increased 
sale  in  several  of  their  best-known  works, 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  former 
author,  but  in  neither  case  has  the  demand 
been  very  large. 

Mr.  McCarthy's  Five  Years  in  Ireland  still 
continues  to  be  in  constant  request,  and  the 
interest  in  Five  Years  of  My  Life,  by  Captain 
Dreyfus,  appears  in  no  way  to  have  dimin- 
ished. 

There  have  been  several  interestinsr  and 
well-illustrated  books  in  connection  with  gar- 
dening placed  upon  the  market,  but  undoubt- 
edly the  most  successful  has  been  Gardening 
for  Beginners,  by  E.  T.  Cook. 

Epistolary  literature  has  continued  to  main- 
tain a  very  considerable  amount  of  popularity. 
An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters,  Another 
Englishwoman's  Love-Letters,  The  Visits  of 
Elisabeth,  and  The  Letters  of  Her  Mother  to 
Elisabeth  have  all  circulated  extensively. 

The  beautifully-produced  Record  of  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  issued  by  the  Illus- 
trated London  News  Office,  has  attained  a 
great  success,  and  the  "V.R.I."  Life,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  has  sold  as  freely  as  ever. 

There  is  usually  little  change  in  the  sales  of 
the  magazines  at  this  period  of  the  year,  and 
although  there  is  such  an  amount  of  keen  com- 
petition, and  the  competitors  are  so  numerous, 
the  older  favourites  continue  to  maintain  their 
own. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  which 
have  been  in  most  demand  during  the  past 
month : 

The  Crisis.  By  Winston  Churchill.  6s, 
(Macmillan.) 

Jack  Raymond.  By  E.  L.  Voynich.  6s. 
(Heinemann.) 

The  Master  Christian.  By  Marie  CorellL 
6s.     (Methuen.) 

Penelope's  Irish  Experiences.  By  K  D. 
Wiggin.    6s.     (Gay  and  Bird.) 

The  Cardinal's  Snuff- Box.  By  H.  Hariand. 
6s.     (Lane.) 

Her  Majesty's  Minister.  By  W.  Lc  Queux. 
6s.    (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

Understudies.  By  M.  E.  Wilkins.  6s.  (Har- 
per.) 

White  Cottage.    By  Zack.    6s.    (Constable.) 

An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.  Ss.  net. 
(J.  Murray.) 

Another  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters.  By 
Barry  Pain.    is.  and  2s.     (Unwin.) 

The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.  By  E.  Glyn.  6s. 
(Duckworth.) 

Letters  of  Her  Mother  to  Elizabeth,  is.  and 
2s.     (Unwin.) 

The  Good  Red  Earth.  By  Eden  Phillpotts. 
3s.  6d.     (Arrowsmith.) 

Five  Years  in  Ireland.  By  M.  J.  F.  Mc- 
Carthy.   7s.  6d.     (Simpkin.) 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

June  10  to  July  la 
NEW  YORK. 
Abbey  Press. 

Dolinda   and    the   Twins.     Dora    Harvey 
Munyon,  A.  ,M*d  by  V^OOQk^ 
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At  the  Temple  Gates.     Stewart  Double- 
day. 
Half-Hour  Stories.     Dora  Harvey  Mun- 

yon. 
Prince  of  the  East.     James  W.  Harkins, 

Jr. 
A   Conspiracy   of   Yesterday.      Mical    Ui 

Niall. 
A  Prairie  Flower.    Alice  Pierson. 
Christian   Science  and  Kindred   Supersti- 
tions.   C.  F.  Winbigler. 
Health  and  Hygiene  for  the  Household. 

J.  J.  Nutt. 
The    Heroine    of    Santiago.     Antoinette 

Sheppard. 
A  Daughter  of  the  Prophets.    Curtis  Van 

Dyke. 
A  Perilous  Path.    Kate  Davis. 
Octavia  the  Octoroon.    J.  F.  Lee. 
A  Musical  Reformation.    John  A.  Cone. 
The  Great  Bread  Trust.    W.  H.  Wright. 
Poetical  Works  of  Louis  M.  Elshemus. 
A  Woman's  Revenge.     Law  Muir. 
Conch ita's  Angels.     Agnes  C.  Pritchard. 
Viola  Livingstone.    Mary  E.  Payne. 
Our  Near  Neighbour  the  Mosquito.     A. 

B.  Rich. 
An  Odd  Jewel.    Warren  M.  Macleod. 
The  Queen  of  Appalachia.     Joe  H.  Bor-  ' 

ders. 
Did  She  Fail?    Anna  Fielding. 
A  Feather's  Weight.     Amarala  Martin. 
A   Pacific   Coast   Vacation.     Mrs.   J.    E. 

Morris.. 
The  Travels  of  a  Water  Drop.  Mrs.  James 

Edwin  Morris. 
A  Candle-Light  and  Other  Poems.    Louis 

Smirnow. 
Tom    Huston's    Transformation.     M.    B. 

Love. 

Appleton. 

From  the  Unsounded  Sea.   Nellie  K.  Blis- 

sett. 
The  Great  War  Trek.    James  Barnes. 
Mills  of  God.    E.  M.  Lane. 
Familiar  Trees  and  Their  Leaves.     F.  S. 

Mathews. 
The  Seal  of  Silence.    Arthur  R.  Conder. 

American  Book  Company. 

The  Story  Reader.    A.  E.  Logic  and  C.  H. 

Uecke. 
The  Discovery  of  the  Northwest.    James 

Baldwin. 
A  Primarv  History  of  the  United  States. 

J.  B.  McMaster. 
Stories  of  Ancient  Peoples.    E.  J.  Arnold. 

Buckles  and  Company. 

Two  Cousins  and  a  Castle.     Mrs.  H.  L. 
Cameron. 

Cassell  and  Company. 

Royal  Academy  Pictures.    1901. 

Crowell  and  Company. 

The  Story  of  Old  Falmouth.    James  Otis. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
Cinderella.    S.  R.  Crockett 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 

The  Furniture  of  Our  Forefathers.     Part 
HL    Esther  Singleton. 


Nature     Biographies.     Clarence     Moores 

Weed. 
Elder  Boise.     Everett  Tomlinson. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company. 

The   Jewish    Encyclopaedia.      Vol.    L      L 
•  Singer. 

Harper  and  Brothers. 

Ten  Singing  Lessons.  Mathilde  Marchesi. 
Heart  and  Soul.    Henrietta  D.  Skinner. 
Westerfelt.    Will  N.  Harben. 
The  Land  of  Cockayne.    Matilde  Serao. 
Sir  John  and  the  American  Girl.     Lilian 
Bell. 

Kenedy,  P.  J. 

An  Original  Girl.    Christine  Faber. 

Knickerbocker  Press. 

The  Influence  of  Plautus  on  the  Comedies 
of  Ben  Jonson.    Eleanor  P.  Lumley. 

Lane. 

They  That  Took  the  Sword.  N.  Stephen- 
son. 

Leonard  Scott  Publication  Company. 
The  Character  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company. 

Selected  Works  of  Huldreich  Zwingli.  S. 
M.  Jackson. 

Macmillan. 

A  Search  for  an  Infidel.    J.  L.  Jones. 
Frederic  Mistral.    C.  A.  Downer. 
A  Dictionary  of  Architecture  and  Build- 
ing.   R.  Sturgis.    Vol.  II. 
Life   in    Poetry:   Law   in   Taste.     W.   J. 
Courthope. 
-  Main    Currents    in    Nineteenth    Century 
Literature.    Vol.  I.     G.  Brandes. 

Neely,  F.  T. 

The  Ides  of  March.    F.  W.  Pickard. 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.    John  A.  Joyce. 

New  York  Labour  News  Company. 

Tenth  National  Convention  of  the  Social- 
ist Labour  Party.  Reported  by  F.  Kci- 
nard. 

Ogilvie  Publishing  Company. 

When  We  Were  Twenty-One.  H.  V. 
Esmond. 

Privately  Printed. 

Amicitia  Amorque.  W.  A.  Bradley  and 
Hans  Zinsser. 

Putnam's  Sons. 

Quality  Corner.    C.  L.  Antrobus. 
Katherine  Day.     Anna  Fuller. 
International  Handbooks  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament.    O.  Cone,  D.D. 
The  Spanish  Settlements.     W.  Lowery. 

Scribners. 

The  Confederate  States  of  America.     J. 

C.  Schwab. 
The  Great  Epic  of  India.    E.  W.  Hopkins. 

Silver,  Burdctt  and  Company. 

Marcus  Whitman.     W.  A.  Mowry. 
Highways  and  Byways  of  Music.     Hugh 

A.  Clarke. 
Seven    Great    American    Boets.     Beatrice 

Hart.  uigiLized  by  V^OOQi^ 
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Stokes. 

Ensign  Knightlcy.    A,  E.  Mason. 
Mousme.     Give  Holland. 
The  Moderns.    George  Trimble  Davidson. 
The  Lord  of  the  Sea.    M.  P.  Shiel. 
Our    Ferns    in    Their    Haunts.     W,    N. 
Clute. 

Young  and  Company. 

John  Gildart.    M.  E.  Henry  Ruffin. 

AUGUSTA,  ME. 
Press  of  Kennebec  Journal. 

Tales  of  Bowdoin.  Told  by  Bowdoin 
Men. 

BOSTON. 
Ginn  and  Company. 

The  First  Steps  in  Geometry. 

Fifty  Letters  of  Cicero.    J.  H.  Dillard. 

Heath  and  Company. 

A  History  of  the  United  States.  A.  C. 
Thomas. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 

Content  in  a  Garden.     Candace  Wheeler. 
The  Second  Book  of  Birds.    O.  T.  Miller. 

Lothrop  Publishing  Company. 

The  Kidnapped  Millionaires.  F.  U. 
Adams. 

A  Princess  of  the  Hills.  Mrs.  B.  Har- 
rison. 

Page  and  Company. 

The  Corsair  King.    Maurus  Jokai. 
Small,  Maynard  and  Company. 

The   Grapes   of   Wrath.     Mary   Harriott 

Norris. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.     Frank  B.   San- 
born. 
Anting-Anting  Stories.  Sargent  Kayme. 

West  Company. 

New  Modes  of  Thought.  C.  T.  Stovk- 
well. 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 

Handbook  of  British,  Continental  and 
Canadian  Universities.     L   Maddison. 

CHICAGO. 
Conkey  Company. 

Every-Day  Thoughts  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
E.  W.  Wilcox. 

Irving,  Nancy  B. 

Who  Lies?  Emil  Blum  and  S.  B.  Alex- 
ander. 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company. 

The  Chief's  Daughter.    Paul  Carus. 
Shepard. 

The  Rubaiyat  of  Mirza-Mem'n. 
Stone  and  Company. 

Ezra  Caine.    Joseph  Sharts. 

Euphrosyne  and  Her  Golden  Book.  E. 
Lawson. 


DENVER,  COLO. 
Tandy,  Wheeler  and  Company. 

A  Little  Book  of  Tribune  Verse, 
Field. 


Eugene 


DETROIT,  MICH. 
International  Publishing  Company. 

Murmurings  from  Rugged  Waters.    James 
P.  Broomfield. 

FITZGERALD,  N.  C. 
Moelling  and  Company. 
St.  Peter's  Soliloquy. 

GERMANTOWN,  PA. 
Swedenborg  Publishing  Association. 

A  Little  Lower  Than  the  Angels.  C.  Lath- 
bury. 

LONDON,  ENGLAND. 
Methuen  and  Company. 

Peace  or  War  in  South  Africa.  A.  M.  S. 
Methuen. 

Murray. 

The  Military  Life  of  Field  Marshal  George 
First  Marquess  Townsend.  Lieut- 
Colonel  C.  Townshend. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
Tuttle,  Morehouse  and  Taylor  Company. 
The  Downing  Legends.    J.  W.  De  Forest 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Coates  and  Company. 

A  Summer  Hymnal.    J.  T.  Moore. 
Fisher  and  Company. 

And  the  Wilderness  Blossomed.  Almon 
Dexter. 

PARIS,  FRANCE. 
Librairie  Hachette  et  Cie. 

Le  Mouvement  Litteraire.     Georges  Pel- 

lissier. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Elder  and  Shepard. 

The  Flight  of  Helen.  And  Other  Poems. 
Warren  Cheney. 

ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 
Reedy,  William  Marion. 

Sonnets  to  a  Wife.    Ernest  McGaffey. 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Morang  and  Company. 

The  Porter  of  Bagdad.  Archibald  Mac- 
Mechan. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Government  Printing  Office. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  for  Sep- 
tember,   October,    November   and    De- 


cember, 1901.    VeliJI^ 
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SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  be- 
tween June  I,  1901,  and  July  i,  1901. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  follow- 
ing lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
l>cK)ksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned. 

NEW   YORK,   DOWNTOWN. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Story  of  Sarah.     Forsslund.     (Bren- 

tano.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Aristocrats.     Pole.     (Lane.)     $1.50. 

4.  Penelope's     Irish     Experiences.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

5.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrifl  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.    Runkle.     (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 

NEW  YORK,   UPTOWN. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.     Croly.     (Funk 

&  Wagnalls.)     $1.40  net. 

3.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Mcrrifl  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.    Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Truth  Dexter.    McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

ALBANY,   N.   Y. 

1.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Turn    of    the    Road.      Frothingham. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrifl  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Truth  Dexter.    McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Jack    Raymond.     Voynich.      (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Lovers  of  the 'Woods.     Boardman.     (Mc- 

Qure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 


BOSTON,   MASS. 
I.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 
McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 


ATLANTA,  GA. 


I.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 
"■'      ■ ~  (Cen- 


Runkle. 


2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre, 
tury  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Visits   of   Elizabeth.     Glyn. 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Lion's  Brood.    Osborne.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Jack    Raymond.      Voy 

$1.50. 


Thompson. 


(Lane.) 


/oynich.      (Lippincott.) 


BALTIMORE,    MD. 

1.  The  (Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.20. 

2.  Carolina    Cavalier.      Eggleston.      (Lothrop 

Pub.  Co.)    $1.20. 

3.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.20. 

4.  Nature's  Garden.     Blanchen.     (Doubleday, 

McClure  &  Co.)    $3.00  net. 

5.  Bird  Portraits.    Thompson.     (Ginn  &  Co.) 

$1.20. 

6.  A   State   Secret.     Croker.      (Buckles.)    40 

cents. 


2.  Truth  Dexter. 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Graustark.     McCutcheon. 

4.  Sea  Beach  at  Ebb  Tide. 

tury  Co.)     $2.40  net. 

5.  Five  Years  of  My  Life.     Dreyfus. 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Up  from  Slavery.     Washington.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50  net. 


(Stone.)     $1.50. 
Arnold.     (Cen- 


(Mc- 


BOSTON,   MASS. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre,   Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Joselyn  Cheshire.     Kennedy.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Observations  of  Henry.     Jerome.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  Second  Book  of  Birds.     Miller.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1. 

BUFFALO,   N.   Y. 

1.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 

5.  Sir  Christopher  Goodwin.     (Little,  Brown 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Penelope's     Irish     Experiences.      Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.    Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Eben  Holden.     Bacheller.     (Lothrop  Pub. 

Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.     Croly.     (Funk 

&  Wagnalls.)     $1.40  net. 

6.  Heirs  of  Yesterday.     Wolff.     (McClurg.) 

$1.25. 

CINCINNATI,   O. 

1.  A  Dream   of  Empire.      Venable.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  They  That  Took  the  Sword.     Stephenson. 

(Lane.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.    Runkle.     (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  In  Search  of  Mademoiselle.  Gibbs.  (Coates.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

1.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.      (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Alice     of     Old      Vincennes.       Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The     Potter     and     the     Clay.      Peterson. 

(Lothrop  Pub.  Co.)  iffi.%^."^^^d'^ 
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6.  Days  Like  These.     Townsend.     (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

CLEVELAND,   O. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.   Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Truth  Dexter.     McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowcn- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Encyclopaedia    of    Etiquette.      Holt      (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $2.00. 

6.  The  Potter  and  the  Clay,     Peterson.     (Lo- 

throp  Pub.  Co.)    $1.50. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS. 

1.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Juletty.    McElroy.     (Crowell.)     $1.50. 

5.  Like   Another   Helen.     Horton.      (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50.  ^       ,^     , , 

6.  A   King's    Pawn.     Drummond.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

DENVER,  COL. 

1.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50.  ^     ^ 

4.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50 

5.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Mistress  Nell.  Hazelton.   (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  Daughter  of  New  France.    Crowley.     (Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.50.  ^^  ,^         ^ 

4.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1-50.  ^, 

5.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.      Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Eben  Holden.     Bacheller.     (Lothrop  Pub. 

Co.)    $1.50. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50.         ^       ..... 

2.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 
3   Alice     of     Old      Vincennes.      Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Story   of   Sarah.     Forsslund.     (Brentano.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Like   Another   Helen.     Horton.      (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Truth  Dexter.     McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $i.$o. 


3.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The     Potter     and     the     Clay.      Peterson. 

(Lothrop  Pub.  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Eben  Holden.     Bacheller.     (Lothrop   Pub. 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The   Visits   of   Elizabeth.    Glyn.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

LOS   ANGELES,   CAL. 
I.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50^ 


(Doubleday,  Page 
(Little,  Brown  & 
(Century 


2.  The  Octopus.     Norris. 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Truth  Dexter.    McCall 

Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.    Runkle. 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  When  Blades  Are  Out  and  Love's  A-iicIA 

Brady.     (Lippincott.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
I.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 


(Doubleday,   Page 


Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Octopus.     Norris. 

&  Cx>.)     $1.50. 

3.  Etidorhpa.     Lloyd.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Valencia's  Garden.     Crowninshicld.      (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Cx>.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.   (Macmillan.)  $i.5a 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $i.5a 

2.  Sir  Christopher.    Goodwin.    (Little,  Brown 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Eveiy  Inch  a  King.    Sawyer.    (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Joselyn      (Hieshire.      Kennedy.       (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Truth  Dexter.     McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

1.  The  Crisis.     Churchill.     (Copp-Clark  Co.) 

Paper,  75  cents;  cloth,  $1.25. 

2.  Ralph  Marlowe.   Naylor.    (Briggs.)   Paper, 

75  cents;  cloth,  $1.25. 

3.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.    Glyn.    (Morang.) 

Paper,  75  cents;  cloth,  $1.25. 

4.  Joselyn  Cheshire.  Kennedy.  (Gage.)  Paper, 

75  cents;  cloth,  $1.50. 

5.  Your  Uncle  Lew.     Sherlock.     (McLeod  & 

Allen.    Paper,  75  cents;  cloth,  $1.25. 

i  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.      Tnompson. 
(Briggs.)     Paper,  75  cents;  cloth,  $1.50. 
Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.  (Briggs.)  Paper, 
75  cents ;  cloth,  $1.25. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $l.Sa 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Penelope's      Irish     Experiences.      Wiggia 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.25. 
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4.  Journey  to  Nature.     Mowbray.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50  net. 

5.  Miss  Pritchard's  Wedding  Trip.    Burnham. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Arrows  of  the  Almighty.    Johnson.     (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
I.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.     (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 


(Little,  Brown  & 
(Bowen- 


2.  Truth  Dexter.     McCall. 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Turn    of    the    Road.      Frothingham. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The    Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Penelope's     Irish     Experiences.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  Jack    Raymond.      Voynich.      (Lippincott.) 

$1.00. 

3.  In  Search  of  Mademoiselle.  Gibbs.  (Coates.) 

$1.00. 

4.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.   Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)     $1.00. 

5.  Tower  of  Wye.    Babcock.    (Coates.)   $1.00. 

6.  Tribulations    of    a     Princess.      (Ilarper.) 

$2.25. 

PITTSBURG,   PA. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  Graustark.     McCutcheon.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 

3.  Tribulations    of    a     Princess.      (Harper.) 

$2.25  net. 

4.  Truth  Dexter.    McCall.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Jack    Raymond.      Voynich.      (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.     Croly.     (Funk 

&  Wagnalls.)    $1.40  net. 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Miss  Pritchard's  Wedding  Trip.    Burnham. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50.  , 

4.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.      Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  A  Sailor's  Log.    Evans.     (Appleton.)  $2.00. 

6.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.      Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

PORTLAND,   ORE. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer.     Pidgin.     (Clark.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.    Runkle.     (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Marcus  Whitman.     Mowry.     (Silver,  Bur- 

dett.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

1.  The  Crisis.  Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  Roderick  Campbell.    Mcll wraith.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Sir  Christopher.    Goodwin.    (Little,  Brown 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Uncle  Terry.     Munn.      (Lee  &   Shepard.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Alice     of     Old      Vincennes.      Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

ROCHESTER,   N.   Y. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.     Croly.     (Funk 

&  Wagnalls.)     $1.40  net. 

3.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.    Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Penelope's     Irish     Experiences.      Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  Sir  Christopher.    Goodwin.     (Little,  Brown 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,   UTAH. 

1.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.    Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Richard    Yca-and-Nay.      Hewlett.      (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Eleanor.    Ward.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  Richard    Yea-and-Nay.      Hewlett.      (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

3.  For    the    Blue    and    Gold.      Lichtenstein. 

(Robertson.)     $1.50  net. 

4.  The  Heritage  of  Unrest.    Overton.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  Crucial  Instances.     Wharton.     (Scribner.) 

$r.5o. 

6.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.    Runkle.     (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 

ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 

1.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson,  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Jack    Raymond.      Voynich.      (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Valencia's  Garden.     Crowninshield.      (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Crucial   Instances.     Wharton.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

ST.   PAUL,   MINN. 

1.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.     Croly.     (Funk 

&  Wagnalls.)     $1.40. 
3.*  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.    Runkle.    (Centu|y> 
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4.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Uncle  Terry.     Munn.      (Lee  &   Shepard.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Octopus.     Norris.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


(Macmillan.)   $1.50. 
(Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 


Runkle.     (Cen- 


(Bowen- 


1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill. 

2.  Uncle  Terry.     Munn. 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre. 

tury  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath. 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Alice     of     Old     Vincennes.      Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

TOLEDO,   O. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.    Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Eben  Holden.     Bacheller.      (Lothrop  Pub. 

Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Ralph  Marlowe.     Naylor.     (Saaliield  Co.) 

$1.50. 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

1.  The  Crisis.     Churchill.     (Copp-Clark  Co.) 

Paper,  75  cents, 

2.  Graustark.       McCutcheon.        (McLeod     & 

Allen.)     Paper,  75  cents. 

3.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.    Runkle.     (Cx)pp- 

Clark  Co.)     Paper,  75  cents. 

4.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.    Glyn.     (Morang.) 

Paper,  75  cents. 

5.  Sirius.     Fowler.     (Gage.)   Paper,  75  cents. 

6.  Eben  Holden.  Bacheller.    (Bnggs.)    Paper, 

75  cents. 

TUCSON,  ARL 

1.  The  Puppet  Crown.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.    Runkle.     (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Lysbeth.    Haggard.    $1.50. 

6.  Religion  of  Democracy.    Ferguson.     (Funk 

&  Wagnalls.)     $1.00.' 

WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50, 


3.  In  Search  of  Mademoiselle.  Gibbs.  (Coatcs.) 

$1.50. 

4.  By    the    Waters    of    Babylon.      DcKoven. 

(Stone.)    $1.50. 

5.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.     Croly.      (Funk 

&  Wagnalls.)    $1.40. 

6.  Arrows  of  the  Almighty.    Johnson.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

WASHINGTON.   D.   C 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $i.5a 

2.  A  Sailor's  Log.   Evans.    (Appleton.)    $2uxx 

3.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth,     Glyn.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Cx>me.     Croly.      (Funk 

&  Wagnalls.)    $1.40. 

5.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.    Runkle.    (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Jack    Raymond.      Voynich.      (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  The  Crisis.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $i.5a 

2.  Inn  of  the  Silver  Moon.    Viele.     (Stone  & 

Co.)    $1.25. 

3.  Miss  Pritchard's  Wedding  Trip.    Burnham. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $i.5a 

4.  The  Abandoned  Farmer.    Preston.     (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.25. 

5.  Successors    of    Mary    the    First.     Phelps. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $i.sa 

6.  Diary  of  a  Freshman.   Flandreau.    (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

From  the  above  lists  the  six  best  selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system : 

POINTS 

A  book  "Standing  ist  on  any  list  receives  10 

2d    "         "            *'  8 

3d    "         "            "  7 

4th  "         "            «  6 

5th  "         "             "  5 

6th  "        "            "  4 

BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  sax 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

-,-  POINTS 

1.  The  Crisis.    Cliurchill.    (Macmillan.) 

^      $1.50 386 

2.  The    Helmet   of    Navarre.      Runkle. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.50 190 

3.  The      Puppet      Crown.      MacGrath. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50 133 

4.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.  Glyn.  (Lane.) 

$1-50 93 

5.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.    Thompson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50 82 

6.  Graustark.      McCutcheon.      (Stone.) 

$1.50 57 
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MAKE  ' 


(bumedintfieeiiameDARE  SAFE^ 
others  may  daim  Safety  or  Purity,  we 
alone  Sutetantiate  it  witli  Chemists' 
Certificates* 

Note  tfae  bltie  label  tised  by  ta  (andfully  stj»- 
tained  by  recent  U*  S.  Cifctiit  Court  decision )  to 
distingi^  our  absolutely  pure  Agate  Nickel- 
Steel  ware  from  otber  goods  containing 
either  ARSENIC,  LEAD  or  ANTIMONY. 

BookUt  s/unHne/acHma*  qfour  labtl,  €tc„J^e  to  any  addrtss. 

LALANCe   A  QROSJEAN   MPQ.   CO. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


MENILEN5 


BORAtED 
TALCUM 


Powder 


I  DeUfhtf ttl  After  Bathing,  A  Luxury  After  Sharhig 

'  A  positive  relief  for  PRICKLY  HCAT,  CHAFING  and 

SUNBURN,  and  all  afHictiona  6f  the  skin.   Removes  all  I 
odor  of  perspiration.    Get  MtNNtN'S  (theorlprinaO, 
aiaOt  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  ttian  worthless mbttir 
tules,  but  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  .  ,       ♦ 

Sold  everywhere,  ormai  I  ed  for  9  5  cents.    (  Sample  frte.^  ^ 
qEBHAKD  MKNirKa  CO.,  HewaA^  H.  J. 


Brush 


» HEADACHE,  NEURALGIA, 


CURES  DANDRUFF.BkLUNG  HAIR.BALDNESS 
MAKES    LONG,  RICH,  GLOSSY  HAIR. 

MADE  OF  PURE  BRISTLE  WIRE 
PRICE    $1  OR  SENT  POSTPAID   FOR  $1.10 

DR.  GEO.  A.SCOTT   870  bboaoway  n.y. 
A  Valuable  Book  Frke.       Ackn is  Wanted 


THE  BURR  PRINTtNa  HOUSE,  FRANKFORT  AND  JACOB  eTS. ,  H.Y. 


t  •    M^tUl^l^    I  IV7  I  iJtl^^     Broadway  &  lltb  St    CutolneanstinMissed. 

NEW  VOPK  Quiet,  reflned,  home-IIfce 

m-TT    >^iviv.  EUROPEAN  PLAN.         Most  central  locatlom. 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


There  is  something  in  a  piano  beyond  **  very 
best  materials  and  workmansliip."  Tliis  some- 
thing is  its  TONE,  its  SOUL.  Materials  may 
be  the  same,  workmanship  may  be  as  good,  but 
the  TONE  of  a  WEBER  PIANO  has  never 
been  equaled  in  pure,  sympathetic  quality, 
combined  with  greatest  power. 

Select  a  piano  for  its  TONE  and  hear  the 
best  in  a  WEBER  PIANO. 


Prices  Reasonable.       Terms  LiberaU 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


WEBER  WAREROOMS: 

JOS  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

266  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicagro. 

J8J  Tremont  Street,  Boston* 


Ginger 
Ale 


m 


,x-^M^ 


H!|liett  Gruiit,  Parert  Benng*  inUw  World, 
As  STid«Dced  by  beiii(  awardad  th* 

Gold  Medall 

At  the  PARIB  EXPOsmOH  of  1900  in  OoxnpetitloB 
a^aliut  th«  World  the  highest  and  only  award. 

Better  than    Imported:  | 
^'  AMERICAN 
PRODUCT  ^ 

On  Sale  at  Clnba,  Hotel*,  Cafes  and  by  leading  Parreyora. 
^^^  Ma4«  br 

THB  VARTRAV  WATER  COMPANY, 
BuffBl*,  N.  r*,  C,  B.  A. 


GRAND  UNION 

New  York 


Gr&nd  Centrat 
Depot 


Missed  your 
trsLin? 

Then  step  across  the 
street  to  the  Qraod  Union 
Hotel  and  be  comforta- 
ble while  you  wait.  Bet- 
ter yet,  stop  with  us  next 
time  andyou  won't  miss 
your  train. 

Most  convenient  and 
accessible  hotel  in 
New  York.  Within 
easy  reach  of  Thea- 
tres and  Shopping 
District. 

Fine  Cafe  and 
R.esta.ur^nt 

European   Ptsri 
ILates  SrCO 
per  D&y 
«ind  Up 


Plastigmat 
Pictxires 

Are  Speedv  Pictures. 

No  9 K utter  too  fast  for  fhem, 
no  day  too  dark,  no  distance 
too  great,  no  aubjett  too 
difficult. 

Bausch  (^  Lomb 
Plastigmat  f-6,8 
Lens 

can  be  used  on  any  camera 
and  pve^  cJemh,  bHJIiancy, 
definition,  life  and  realism 
that  will  surprise  you.  AW 
the  latest  improvements  in 
lens  making  are  in  it. 

ItOOKLLT  5S6.   IKKK 
ON  ALL  CAMi:n^»  OF  AIL  I^EALEas 

Bausch  (Sl  Lomb  Optical  Co* 

Rochester.  N.  Y> 
New  York  Incorponted  \m^~^  Cklcaga 


^lANOS 


have  been  established  50  YEAR5.     ey  our  system  of  nay 
every  familv  in  moderate  ciicunjstances  can  own*  VOSE 
We  take  old  instruments  in  exchange  and  deliver th» 
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